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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Depaktment  of  Commebce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washington,  August  2,  1919. 
Sir:  There  is  submitted  herewith  a  Commercial  Handbook  of 
China,  prepared  imder^'the  supervision  of  Julean  Arnold,  United 
States  commercdal  attach^  at  Peking.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  realizes  keenly  the  desirability  of  an  immediate, 
rigorous,  and  sytematic  effort  to  promote  American  trade  with  this 
great  friendly  nation  in  the  east  of  Asia.  Such  an  effort,  to  attain 
the  object  sought,  must  be  comprehensively  conceived  and  thor- 
oughly thought  out.  It  must  be  based,  therefore,  on  the  most  recent 
and  dependable  economic  information.  To  supply  that  information 
is  the  purpose  of  the  handbook. 

This  handbook,  the  most  detailed  pubhcation  of  its  kind  ever 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  will  appear  in  two  volumes. 
The  present,  or  first,  volume  consists  of  an  introductory  chapter  by 
Commercial  Attach6  Arnojd,  another  chapter  containing  a  mass  of 
statistics  on  the  trade  of  China  as  a  whole,  and  17  chapters  covering 
the  American  consular  districts  in  the  Republic.     After  careful  con- 
sideration it  was  decided  that  the  division  of  China  by  consular  dis- 
tricts was  more  practicable  and  more  advantageous  than  any  other 
method,  since  the  information  is  designed  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
American  business  men,  with  whom  the  considar  service  will  at  aU 
times  cooperate  in  the  advancement  of  American  trade  in  China. 
The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  desires  to  express 
its  warm  appreciation  of  the  very  generous  and  painstaking  way  in 
which  aU  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
China  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  book. 

The  chapters  covering  the  consular  districts  have  each  been  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  a  uniform  plan,  which  will  be  readily  appar- 
ent upon  an  examination  of  the  table  of  contents.  The  considar 
reports  discuss  area  and  population,  physiography  and  climate,  ad- 
ministration, education,  agriculture,  mining,  communications,  public 
works,  ports  and  concessions,  finance,  industry,  shipping  and  travel- 
ing facilities,  commercial  organizations,  and  other  related  aspects  of 
trade.  Every  effort  has  been  exerted  to  make  the  data  concretely 
practical  and  usefid.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter 
of  bringing  all  figures  and  specific  statements  of  fact  as  nearly  up  to 
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14  LETTER  OP   SUBMITTAL. 

date  as  is  possible  with  the  information  at  hand.  The  diligence  and 
responsiveness  of  the  consuls  have  enabled  the  Bureau  to  accomplish 
much  toward  that  end.  It  need  scarcely  bo  stated  that  many  diffi- 
cidties  are  inevitably  encoimtered  in  the  effort  to  collect  full  and 
accurate  statistical  data  regarding  Chinese  conditions  and  activities. 

Volume  2  will  contain  chapters  on  the  Chinese  system  of  govern- 
ment; Chinese  history  and  American  relations;  judicial  procedure; 
trade-marks,  patents,  and  copyrights;  tariffs  and  internal  taxes;  cur- 
rency, exchange,  and  banking;  concessions  and  titles;  weights  and 
measures;  guilds  and  chambers  of  conmierce;  the  position  of  the  com- 
prador; Chinese  products  of  interest  to  American  manufacturers  and 
importers;  China^s  industrial  and  commercial  progress  and  prospects; 
advertising  in  China;  labor  and  living  conditions;  land  values;  C5ii- 
nese  customs  and  etiquette;  and  numerous  other  subjects  of  interest 
to  American  business  men  having  transactions  with  the  Far  Eastern 
markets. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  Bureau  that  this  handbook,  bringing 
together  the  most  recent  information  concerning  trade  movements  in 
the  great  Oriental  Republic,  will  serve  to  create  among  the  exporters 
of  the  United  States  a  more  effective  interest  in  the  Chinese  field. 
It  is  felt  that  the  book  will  afford  them  an  ample  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  basic  trade  potentialities  of  that  impor- 
tant and  wonderfully  interesting  country. 
Respectfully,  ♦ 

Philip  B.  Keknedt, 

Director  of  Bureau. 
To  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 
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BRIEF  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  AND  SUMMARY  OF 

CONDITIONS. 

By  Commercial  Attaelid  Julean.  Arnold. 
RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  CHINA. 

The  diatanoe  from  the  coast  of  China  to  the  coast  of  California  is 
about  eqiJUTalent  to  twice  the  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York. 

The  northern  latitude  of  China's  territory  corresponds  with  a  line 
ronning  throu^  southern  Canada,  and  the  southern  latitude  with  a 
line  toiversing  southern  Mexico.  From  east  to  west  China's  territory- 
extends  over  a  distance  similar  to  that  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

Since  China  has  not  yet  carried  out  a  proper  land  survey  or  census, 
tile  area  and  population  of  its  territory  can  be  ^ven  only  as  estimates, 
as  in  the  following  table  (figures  for  certain  other  countries  are 
added  for  purposes  of  comparison) : 


Regions. 


Chliia  proper,  exclusive  oT  three  Manchurian  provinces 

MMichnria. 

Mongolia 

Chinese  Turkestan 

Tibet 

Total,  Cfaineseterritory 

South  America , 

United  States,  exchislve  of  dependencies 

Xapanete  Emnire 

Fraaee  (oontanBntal ) 


Area. 


Square  miles. 

1,533,000 
364,000 

1,370,000 
550,000 
460,000 


4,277,000 


6.850,000 

3,620,000 

260,000 

207,000 


Population. 


336,271,000 
14,917,000 
2,500,000 
1,200,000 
6,600,000 


361,388,000 


35,000,000 
100,000,000 
70,000,000 
40,000,000 


Density  of 
population. 


Per  8q.  mi. 

219 

41 

2 

2 

14 


84 


5 
33 
270 
150 


The  population  of  the  great  Yangtze  Basin  is  estimated  at 
200,000,0(K).  Two-thirds  of  China's  population  is  concentrated  in 
one-third  its  area,  being  densest  along  rivera  and  in  coastal  regions. 
The  three  Manchurian  Provinces  and  Mongolia  and  Turkestan  offer 
vast  areas  of  fertile  lands  and  mineral  wedth  for  development  and 
settlement,  but  lack  of  adequate  means  of  tiansportation  and  protec- 
tion against  brigandage  have  discouraged  the  settlement  ol  these 
sections  of  the  country  by  Chinese  from  the  more  densely  populated 
areas  of  China  proper. 

With  the  exception  of  the  area  comprising  the  great  central  plain 
(about  aOOfOOO  square  miles,  <a  three-mtlis  the  area  of  the  original  13 
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American  States),  formed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Yellow  and  Yangtze 
Rivers,  China  proper  is  mountainous  or  hilly. 

China  is  proDaDly  one  of  the  best  watered  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  The  Yangtze  River,  about  3,200  miles  long,  and  the 
Yellow  River,  about  2,600  miles,  rise  in  Tibet  and  flow  east  across 
North  and  Central  China,  emptying  into  the  Pacific.  The  West  River, 
about  1,200  miles  long,  rises  in  the  Yunnan  Plat-eau  in  aoutheaatem 
China  and  flows  east  through  South  China  into  the  Pacific.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  numerous  canals  and  small  streams, 
especially  in  the  south. 

CUMATE. 

Climatically,  China  may  be  said  to  enjoy  two  distinct  seasons, 
summer  and  winter,  with  short  autumn  and  spring  seasons. 

At  Tientsin  or  Peking,  which  aie  in  the  same  latitude  as  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Washington,  the  thermometer  falls  to  4°  F.  and  rises  in 
summer  to  100°  F. 

At  Shanghai,  which  lies  in  a  latitude  between  that  of  San  Diego 
and  New  Orleans,  the  winter  temperature  reaches  15°  F.  and  the 
summer  temperature  98°  F. 

At  Canton,  which  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  Habana,  Cuba,  the 
temperature  rarely  falls  in  the  winter  below  32°  F.  and  rises  in 
the  summer  to  a  maximum  of  about  98°  F. 

Generally  speaking,  considerable  rain  falls  in  China  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  The  winters  in  the  north  are  dry  and 
cold,  often  with  no  rainfall  between  the  months  of  l^ovember  and 
April.  The  winters  of  the  central  or  Yangtze  River  region  are  cold 
and  damp,  while  those  of  the  south  are  comparatively  orv  and  mild. 
The  autumn  season  is,  generally  speaking,  pleasant  througnout  China. 
In  the  north  dust  storms  are  common  durmg  the  spring  months. 

The  averse  annual  rainfall  in  the  north  averages  25  inches,  in  the 
Yangtze  region  44  inches,  and  in  Kwangtung  in  the  south  70  inches. 

DISTANCES. 

Following  is  a  table  of  distances  from  Shanghai,  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  China,  to  nine  important  cities: 


Shanghai  to- 


Corresponding  dis- 
tance in  I'nited 
States:  New  York 
to— 


Peking 

Hongkong.. . 

Hankow 

Chungking.., 

Nagasaki 

Vladivostok.. 

Kobe 

Yokohama. . , 
New  York.., 


Indianapolis. 
Chicago: 
Clevelaiid. 
Omaha. 
Augusta,  Me. 
Milwaukee. 
Cincinnati. 
Tampa,  Fla. 


STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  PROVINCES  AND  CITIES. 

The  following  tables  give  certain  essential  data  concerning  the 
Provinces  of  Chma  and  the  important  cities  of  the  Far  East: 
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PROVINCES  OF  CHINA. 


Province. 


Area. 


Population 
according  to 
Minchengpu 
census,  1910. 


Popula- 
tion per 
square 
ndie. 


Capital  of 
Province. 


Vnhwri... 
rhekians. 
rMfefi..... 
Fukfcn... 

Uooan 

limum. ... 

Hqp^ 

Kaosu 

Kisn^iL.. 


KvUMTtlUlg 

KwS^owT 

SkinsL 

'^Imntang.. 


Sxedivan. 


^henj^ldBg  (Manchmia) 

Kkin  (Manchuria) 

Htthmgkiajig  (Manchuria) . 


Total 

BinUang 

MAodiii  military  organization . 

D«»n*icndes 

nbet  (Chinese  estimate) 


Square 

miles, 
M,826 
36,680 

115,830 
46,332 
67,964 
83,398 
71,428 

125,483 
69,498 
38,610 
77,220 

100,000 
67,182 
81,853 
65,984 
75,290 

218,533 

146,714 

363,700 


1,896,515 


17,300,000 
17,000,000 
32,571,000 
13,100,000 
25,600,000 
23,600,000 
24,900,000 

5,000,000 
14,500,000 
17,300,000 

6,500,000 
27,700,000 
11,300,000 
10,000,000 
29,600,000 

8,800,000 
43,000,000 

8,500,000 

14,917,000 


351,188,000 

2,491,000 

1,700,000 

760,000 

6,500,000 


315 
463 
281 
282 
376 
282 
348 

40 
208 
448 

84 
277 
168 
122 
528 
116 
205 

68 

"I 


AnUng. 

Hangc^w. 

Paottng. 

Foochow. 

Kaifeng. 

Changsha. 

Wuchang. 

Lanchow. 

Kanchang. 

Nanking. 

Kweilin. 

Canton. 

Kweiyang. 

Taiyuan. 

Tsinan. 

Sian. 

Chengtu. 

Yunnan. 

Mukden. 

Kirin. 

Aigun. 


174 


Grand  total. 


362,639,000 


IMPORTANT  CITIES  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 


Name  of  city. 


Population. 


Foreign. 


Province  or  country. 


Total. 


In  city. 


European 

and 
American. 


.cVmerican, 


In  consular  district. 


European 

and 
American. 


American. 


Anioy..-. 

Antoi]^ 

Bankok 

C^kntta 

Ctnton. 

Changsha 

Chcfoo 

Chungking 

DwrenTT^ 

Foocfaow 

Hakodau 

Hankow.  {  Wu<Aang'. 

(Hankow.. 

Harbin. 


Fukien 

Manchuria.. 

Siam 

India 

Kwangtung. 

Hunan 

Shantung... 
Szechwan... 
Manchuria.. 

Fukien 

Japan 


Hupeh. 


ICehmg(taihoku). 

Kobe 

Manila 

Mukden 

NagasakL 

Nanking 


Seool. 

Hbitghia 

Swatow 

Ttentdn 

PeUng 

Tokyo..*.!!. 

VwoVQitok.. 
Yokotaaaoa. . . 


Mandiuria 

British  ookmy 

Formosa 

Jajian. 

Philippine  Islands . 

Mandiuria 

Ja 


Indo-China.. 

Chosen. , 

Ktengsa 

Kwangtung 

CWhli 

do 

Japan 

Shantung 

8ib«ia 

Japan 


150,000 
20,000 

630,000 
1,225,700 
1,500,000 

500,000 
65,000 

300,000 
58,000 

600,000 

100,000 

1,500,000 

100,000 
460,000 
50,000 
450,000 
350,000 
125,000 
162,000 
200,000 
200,000 
300,000 

1,200,000 
31,000 

1,000,000 
700,000 

2,000,000 
58,000 
115,000 
397,000 


179 
'2,660" 


51 


250 
67 


800 

250 

185 

80 

313 

49 

140 

40 

91 

6 

607 
1,000 


119 

1,607 

a  55, 775 

7,750 

46 


39 

200 

75 

260 

8 


623 


a  75, 000 


6,912 
150 


5,474 
21 


79 
1,500 


234 

3,500 

257 

13,506 


150 


127 
1,720 


1,108 


276 
405 


}  •. 


646 


474 

85,000 

2,140 


28 

50 

382 


474 


3,176 


81 
10 


676 
224 
326 
180 


221 


561 
76 


10 

360 

8,639 

40 


700 
2,213 


978 


864 


122081*— Ifl 


a  IncfaidiBg  Russians. 
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The  following  sections  give  brief  summaries  of  general  conditions 
in  all  the  Provinces  and  outlying  dependencies  of  China.  The  areas 
and  populations  are  estimated.  TTie  reader  will  find  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  these  regions  in  the  1 7  chapters  (representing  the  Ameri- 
can consular  districts  in  Chma)  that  lorm  the  body  of  the  present 
volume. 

PROVINCE  OF  ANHWEI.* 

Area. — 55,000  square  miles. 

Population^.— -20,000,000;  360  per  square  mile;  densest  in  north. 

Topography. — South  of  Yangtze,  mountainous;  central  section,  fertile,  well-watered 
plain;  north  of  Hwai  River,  plains  subject  in  droughts  and  inundations. 

Agriculture. — Rice,  cotton,  wheat,  and  tea  are  raised.  The  central  section  exports 
large  quantities  of  rice;  the  north  wheat,  beans,  sorghum,  tobacco,  and  millet;  the 
south  tea  and  silk  exclusivelv. 

MineraU. — Coal  is  widely  distributed,  but  is  of  low  quality.  Iron  deposits  are  laige 
and  of  good  quality. 

Indri9trxes. — Anliwei  supplies  a  laiye  proportion  of  Cliina's  native  ink .  Native  paper 
is  produced  abimdantly  m  the  south.  Wuhu  has  several  modem  rice  and  flour  milU 
and  is  destined  to  become  an  important  industrial  city. 

Communications. — Rivers:  Yangtze  (ocean-going  steamers),  Hwai,  and  tributaries. 
Railways:  Tientsin-Pukow  line  through  northeastern  sections;  projected  line  from 
Wuhu  southwest  to  Nanchang  in  Kian^.    Post  offices.  79.    Telegraph  stations,  27. 

CUies. — Of  more  than  100,0(X)  population :  Anking  ( capital ) .  Wuhu,  rochow.  Other 
important  cities:  Tatung,  Hweichow,  and  Luchowfu. 

Treaty  port. — Wuhu. 

Language  and  characteristics  of  natives. — ^Mandarin  is  spoken.  The  natives  are  simple, 
hardworking,  and  peaceable. 

American  interests. — Under  jurisdiction  of  Nanking  consulate. 

PROVINCE  OP  CHEKIANG. 

Area. — 37,000  square  miles. 

Population. — 17,000,000:  460  per  square  mile;  densest  in  north  and  northeast. 

Topography. — South  and  west  mountainous;  large  fertile  plains  in  the  north;  rich 
agriculturally. 

Agriculture. — Rice,  tea,  silk,  cotton,  wheat,  hemp,  indigo,  sugar,  and  fruits  are  pro- 
duced. Rice  is  the  principal  crop.  Tea  isjgrown  in  hills.  Silk  produces  two  crops, 
for  which  the  Pro\dnce  is  noted.  Cotton  is  increasing  in  importance,  the  districts 
between  Shaohing  and  Ningpo  producing  an  excellent  quality  in  abundance. 

Minerals. — There  are  iron,  coal,  alum,  and  soapstone  deposits,  but  they  are  little 
developed. 

Industries. — Silk  forms  the  leading  industry.  Iluchow  produces  the  best  raw  siJk 
and  Hangchow  the  beet  silk  cloth.  There  are  two  cotton  mills  with  50.000  spindles  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn.  Kashing  is  noted  for  its  brass  and  copper  ware. 
Fans,  umbrellas,  joss  paper,  and  Chinese  pens  (brushes)  are  made  in  large  quantities 
in  Hangchow.  Shaohing  produces  China's  best  samshu  (rice  wine),  of  which  it 
8hijppe(r6,000  tons  in  1916.    The  soapstone  ware  of  Wenchow  is  famous. 

communications. — Waterways:  The  Province  is  a  network  of  rivers,  canals,  and 
creeks,  navkable  bv  native  craft.  There  is  a  steamer  service  between  Shanghai. 
Ningpo,  ana  Wenchow.  Railways:  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo;  projected.  Hang- 
chow-Wuhu  and  Ningpo- Wenchow.    Post  offices,  73.    Telo^pn  stations.  34. 

CUies  .—Of  more  than  500,000  population :  Hangchow  ( capital) .  More  than  100,000 : 
Shaohing,  Ningpo,  Huchow.  Other  important  cities:  Lanchi.  Kashing,  Chuchow, 
Kinhwaui. 

Treaty  ports. — Hangchow,  Ningpo,  Wenchow. 

Languageand  characteristics  of  natives. — A  form  of  >£andarinia  spoken.  The  natives 
are  enterprising;  they  are  splendid  seamen. 

Ammcan  interests. — Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Shanghai  consulate  general. 

»  Prononnoed  "Anwhay.*' 

>  The  estimates  of  population  given  in  these  brief  descriptive  sections  ore  not  precisely  the  same  as  the 
figures  of  the  Mlnchcngpu  "census"  of  1910,  nor  do  they  correspond  in  every  fawtiinr*^  with  the  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  consuls  in  the  later  chapters  of  this  book.  Since  all  statistics  parportinE  to  show  tb»  popu- 
lation of  Chinese  Provinces  and  cities  are  merely  rough  estimates,  it  has  not  beenoonsldered  neoenary.  In 
thb  case,  to  adhere  rigidly  to  unvar>ing  figures.  Where  differences  occur  they  may  be  regarded  as  repi^ 
senting  divergent  opinions. 
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PROVINCE  OF  CHZHU.1 

Area, — ^116,000  square  miles. 

Population, — 90,000,000;  250  per  square  mile;  densest  in  plsin  toward  the  aoath- 


?>ipo(|iBpty.— MountaijiOMB  in  north  and  west;  gnt^t  mstem  plain  is  hot  and  very 
--"uctive  in  summer,  bnt  cold  and  sabject  to  dost  storms  in  winter,  with  streams 


produc 


AfnatUnrt. — S^ghnm*  ndllet,  wheat,  Indiaa  com,  beans,  and  peanuts  constitute 
the  main  crops.     Wheat  is  sown  in  the  late  fall  and  harvested  in  early  summer,  after 


the  OHi6r  crops  are  planted,  ocnm  and  beans  being  planted  in  the  same  fields. 
Other  products  are  hemp,  cotton,  fruits,  vegetables,  aiftd  walnuts.  The  cotton  is  grown 
Btheeootb,  in  Aart  rtaple,  and  finds  s  ready  mariEet  in  America. 

MwenU. — lii»«  are  oepoeita  of  ooal  (anthracite  and  bituminous),  limestone,  and 
Bit.    ThePnmnceiBpaiticulailsriichiBliigh<iaa3coal,withantunberof 
vDcksd  by  modem  machintty  «nd  methods. 

BtAaines, — ^Ti^itsin  is  a  great  export  and  import  ceot^.  Th<»«  are  nine  wool- 
deaniag  -works,  beflddes  hydraulic  preases  for  wool,  jute,  skins,  m^  and  hides,  in 
pwyaration  lor  export;  these  are  under  foreaga  management.  8oap^  candle,  match. 
and  cigarette  factories  with  modem  machinery  and  two  modem  cotton-yarn  nulls  with 
25.000  ^indies  each  are  among  the  industries  of  Tientsin.  More  than  1,000  tons  of 
fagp*  bnatietf  are  exported  annually  from  North  China.  A  cement  plant  produces 
fiOO.OOO  barrels  annually.  The  coal  mGOies  and  railway  ahops  at  Tangshan  are  big 
iariMHiiin.    Tientsin  is  the  export  center  for  North  China. 

ConunufisealKms.— Waterways:  Pei  fio  (river)  and  Grand  Canal,  navigable  for  small 
boats.  Railways:  Peking-Muiden,  Tientsin-Pukow,  Peking-Kalgan,  Peking-Hankow, 
tod  Peking^Mentowkow.    Poet  offices,  191.    Telegraph  stations,  76. 

C^i«.— Of  more  than  500,000  population:  Tientsin,  Peking  (national  capital;. 
More  than  100,000:  Paotin^u. 

Tteahf  ports.— TieaUaak,  JKalgan,  Kweihwacheng.  Hulutao,  Ohihieng,  Bolon-nor,  and 
Chinwangtao. 

^  Lgfwuaoe  and  iharacUrietios  of  natir^eg. — Northern  Mandarin  is  spoken.    The  natives 
include  Chinese,  Mongols,  and  Manchus  with  predominance  of  Tartar  blood. 

Amenam  imteretts. — ^Under  jurisdiction  of  Tientsin  consulate  generaL  American 
TiQB^itifm  at  Peking  has  jurisdiction  over  whole  of  China. 

PBOVINCE  OF  FUKIEN.2 

Area. — ^fiOO  square  miles. 

Pojndation. — ^13,000,000;  280  per  square  mile;  densest  along  coast  and  in  Min  River 
Valley. 

TopograpHof, — The  Province  is  mountainous,  the  mountains  ninniuR  parallel  with 
tiie  coast.  The  coast  is  broken  with  many  bays  and  three  good  harbors,  Santuao, 
Foochow,  and  Amoy .    The  climate  is  eemitiopical. 

^  Amieulture, — Rice,  tea,  wheat,  sugar,  bamboo,  oranges,  and  camphor  are  the  prin- 
Qpa  products. 

ifijimrf*.— Coal,  iron,  and  potter's  clay  are  the  principal  mineral  products,  though 
ftere  are  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal  tnat  have  not  been  developed. 

fniustriet. — Foodiow  poles  from  the  Foochow  hinterland  are  exported  in  large 
quttntities.  The  leadii^  native  industry  is  tiie  manufacture  of  paper  from  bamboo 
pulp.  The  tea  industry  has  dwindled  from  a  position  of  first  importance.  Wanyao 
manu&ctures  pottery  on  a  large  scale.  Foochow  lacquer  is  famous  throughout  China. 
Thesugar  industry  is  important,  but  there  are  only  six  small  modem  mills;  it  is  capable 
<if  laige  devekpment.  There  are  two  fruit  canneries  at  Amoy  with  modem  equipment. 
The  camphor  industry  is  jpulually  dying  away,  because  of  scarcity  of  trees.  There 
is  a  large  emigration  of  natives  to  Taiwan  (Formosa^,  the  Philippines,  and  Singapore. 

Commumcations. — ^Waterways:  Coastwise  trade,  Amoy,  Foochow,  and  Santuao  con- 
aected  with  Shanghai  and  Honekong;  Mia  Eiver  navigable  for  small  boats  beyond 
Yenpingfu.  Railways:  Amoy-Changchow,  under  construction.  Goods  generally 
earned  on  backs  of  coolie  carriers.    Post  offices,  75.    Telegraph  stations,  16. 

Ciews.— Of  more  than  660,000  population:  Foochow  (capital).  More  tiian  100,000: 
Aaoy.  Other  fauee  cities:  Changcbowfu  end  Chuanchowfu.  There  are  22  other 
citias  with  popniatioDS  of  Bore  than  20,000. 

Treaty  ports. — ^Amoy,  Foochow,  and  Santuao. 

fmrnfiage  miikdthmmei0rMe$  of  naim8,-—TbG  Amoy,  Foochow,  Shaowu.  and  Southern 
Mwiderin  b»  tiie  prindpal  dialects.    The  natives  are  independent  ^a^d  adventoieos. 

Awuriam-mUnttB. — Underjurisdiction  of  Foochow  oonsulate  £or  North  Fnlden  mad 
Aaey  eensnkle  i»  Boutk  rukien. 


1  Froooonoed  "  Jeerhlee.'?  *  Pronoimoed  "  Fookee-en. ' 
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PROVINCE  OP  HONAN.' 

-4rea.— 68,000  square  miles. 

Population. — 25,000,000;  375  per  square  mile;  slightly  denser  in  north. 

Topography. — Hilly  on  western  boundary,  with  plains  elsewhere;  floods  of  Yellow 
River  a  constant  menace;  climate  fairly  severe;  soil  fertility  good. 

Agriculture. — Cotton,  wheat,  sorghum,  beans,  millet,  sesame  seed,  and  Indian  com 
are  the  principal  products.  The  ftovince  is  noted  particularly  for  cotton  and  sesame 
seed. 

Minerals. — Coal  and  iron  are  the  principal  minerals.  The  Peking  Syndicate  operates 
extensive  coal-mining  properties  m  Honan. 

Industries. — Coal  mining  and  brick  kilns  constitute  the  main  industries.  Honan 
pongees  form  a  considerable  industry.    Otherwise  the  Province  is  agricultural. 

Communications. — Waterways:  Of  the  three  rivers,  Yellow,  Hwai,  and  Wei,  only 
the  flrst-named  is  navigable  and  that  only  in  sections.  Railways:  Peking-Hankow, 
Kaifeng-Hsuchowfu,  and  Kaifeng-Shensi  via  Honanfu  and  Tungkwan.  £^xtensive 
cart  traffic  over  poor  country  roads.    Post  offices,  87.    Telegraph  stations,  31. 

Cities. — Of  more  than  100,000  population:  Kaifengfu  (capital).  Twelve  cities  with 
populations  exceeding  20y(K)0. 

Treaty  ports. — None. 

Language  and  characteristics  of  natives. — Mandarin  is  spoken.  There  are  few  immi- 
grants from  other  Provinces  and  few  native  tribes. 

American  interests. — Under  jurisdiction  of  Tientsin  consulate  general  for  region 
north  of  Yellow  River  and  Hankow  consulate  general  for  territory  south  of  river. 

PROVINCE  OF  HUNAN.a 

Area. — 83,000  square  miles. 

Population. — 24,000,000;  280  per  square  mile;  densest  in  river  valleys  and  around 
Tung  Ting  Lake. 

Topography. — Mountainous^  especially  in  west  and  south;  Tung  Ting  Lake  (75  by 
60  miles)  m  northeast,  four  nvers  emptying  into  it;  plains  south  of  Changsha. 

Agriculture.— FrohBhly  no  Province  surpasses  Hunan  in  agricultural  wealth.  Rice 
is  the  main  crop.  Tea,  beans,  ramie,  sesame,  bamboo,  wood  oil,  v^etable  tallow, 
and  wheat  are  among  its  products.     It  also  produces  excellent  pork. 

Minerals. — There  is  abundant  mineral  wealth.  Antimony,  1^,  zinc,  coal,  iron, 
manganese,  tin.  and  quicksilver  are  the  principal  minerals.  Hunan  produces  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  tne  world's  supply  of  antimony.  The  iron,  lead,  coal,  zinc,  and  tin 
deposits  are  actively  worked  and  are  productive  of  much  wealth. 

industries. — Mining  is  the  main  industry.  Native  paper  from  bamboo  pulp,  grass 
cloth,  silk  embroideries,  and  cotton  nankeens  are  extensively  manufactured.  Hunan 
hams  are  dipped  all  over  China.  Bamboo  manui^ctures.are  noted.  Changsha  is 
developing  into  an  industrial  center. 

Communications. — ^Waterways:  Steamer  traffic  on  lake  and  between  Changsha  and 
Hankow;  Siang,  Li,  and  Yuan  Rivers  navigable,  except  during  low-water  season  in 
winter.  Railways:  Changsha  is  connected  by  rail  with  Hankow  and  will  be  connected 
in  a  few  years  with  Canton.  Hunan  is  connected  by  roads  with  neighboring  Provinces. 
Post  offices,  57.    Telegraph  stations,  36. 

aUes. — Of  more  than  100,000  population:  Changsha  (capital),  Changteh,  and  Siang- 
tan.    No  other  large  cities. 

Treaty  porte.— Changsha  and  Yochow. 

Language  and  characteristics  of  natives. — The  local  Mandarin  dialect  is  spoken. 
The  natives  are  progressive  and  militant;  they  were  formerly  antiioreign. 

American  interests. — Under  jurisdiction  of  Changsha  consulate. 

PROVINCE  OF  HUPEH.3 

Area. — 71,000  square  miles. 

Poymto^ion.— 25,000,000;  350  per  square  mile;  densest  on  the  plain. 

Topoaraphjf. — It  is  said  of  Hupeh  that  it  is  three  parts  hills,  six  parts  water,  and  one 
part  habitable  land.  The  Yangtze  and  Han  Rivers  intersect  the  Province,  as  well  as 
numerous  lakes  and  canals. 

Agrundtture. — Rice,  cotton,  tea,  and  beans  form  the  principal  crops.  Sesame, 
tobacco,  wheat,  ramie,  and  silk  are  also  important  products.  Eggs  and  egg  products, 
nutgalls,  vegetable  and  animal  tallows  figiire  in  the  export  trade  of  Hupen. 

1  Pronounced  "  Hdnan."  >  Pronoanoed  "  Hoonan."  *  Pronounced  **  Hoobey.'' 
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Muierals.— Iron  and  coal  are  the  main  minerals.  The  Tayeh  Iron  Mines  of  Hupeh 
ire  tlie  largest  in  China. 

Indusines.—lTon  and  steel  production  is  very  important.  Hankow  is  called  the 
"dicago  of  China."  It  is  a  great  collection  and  distribution  center.  Cotton  millfl, 
ore  refineries,  flour  mills,  iron  works,  oil  mills^egg-products  plants,  cigarette  factories, 
ittl  cement  plants  are  among  its  industries.  Hankow  is  the  center  of  the  tea  industry 
is  China.  The  Province  produces  enormous  quantities  of  fish.  With  Tientsin 
Hinkow  diares  the  bulk  of  the  hide  export  trade.  It  is  the  principal  export  center 
foreeaone,  wood  oil,  cotton,  egg  products,  hides,  vegetable  tallow,  vegetable  oils, 
tnd  nutgalls. 

CommimicaUona. — ^Waterways:  Ocean-going  steamers  to  Hankow  eight  months  in 
the  y^r;  river  traffic  between  Hankow  and  upper  Yangtze,  Hankow  and  Changsha, 
ud  Hankow  and  Laohokow  (on  Han  River).  Railways:  Peking-Hankow,  Wuchang- 
Chanjgsha  (to  be  coEopleted  later  to  Canton).  Provincial  roads  many,  but  in  poor 
CDodition.    Post  ofl&ces,  90.    Telegr&ph  stations,  39. 

Ci/ia.— Hankow,  Wuchang,  and  Hanyang,  the  three  **Han  cities,*'  have  a  com- 
bined ]>opulation  of  1,500,000.  Hupeh  has  six  other  cities  with  more  than  25,000 
popuktian. 

Trmty  parts. — Hankow,  Ichang,  Shasi. 

Lm^age  of  natives. — Mandarin  is  spoken.  There  are  but  few  immigrants  in  the 
Province. 

Ameriean  interests. — Under  jurisdiction  of  Hankow  consulate  general. 

PROVINCE  OP  KANSU.i 

irw.— 125,000  square  miles. 

PoptiZotwm. — 5,000,000;  40  per  Bquare  mile;  most  sparsely  populated  Province. 

Topography. — Mountains  cross  Kansu  northwest  to  southeast;  south  very  moun- 
tainous, east  and  northeast  lar^,  fertile,  loess  plateau,  north  wild  and  uninhabitable; 
dimate  dry,  with  cold,  dry  winters. 

AgricHlture. — ^Wheat,  cotton,  rhubarb,  licorice  root,  tobacco,  and  fruits  are  the 
principal  products.  The  Province  is  pastoral  rather  than  agricultural,  and  sheep 
ud  cattle  are  raised. 

Minerals. — Little  is  known  regarding  the  mineral  wealth. 

Industries. — ^Tobacco,  wool,  and  sheep  raising  constitute  the  main  industries. 

QmmuniiXLtions. — Waterways:  Tributaries  of  Yellow  River  navigable  during 
•unmer  season  for  short  distances  for  small  boats.  No  railways.  Country  roads 
idipted  to  cart  traflSc.     Post  offices,  21.    Telegraph  stations,  18. 

Cwia.— Lanchowfu  (capital),  population  600,000.  Other  important  cities:  Tsin- 
cbow,  Siningfu,  Liangchow. 

Treaty  pons. — None. 

Language  and  characteristics  of  natives. — Western  Mandarin  is  spoken.  The  people 
ue  mostly  illiterate.  A  large  number  are  Mohammedans.  There  are  some  Mongols 
in  the  north. 

American  interests. — Under  jiuisdiction  of  Hankow  consulate  general. 

PROVINCE  OP  KIANGSL' 

ir€a.— 08,000  square  miles. 
.  Populaticn. — 15,000,000;  210  per  square  mile;  densest  around  Poyang  Lake  and 
in  Kan  Valley. 

Topography. — Mountainous,  except  Povan^  Lake  basin;  country  around  lake, 
"amiy;  Kan  River  drains  larger  part  of  Province;  climate  humia. 

Agrkultture. — Rice,  tea,  tobacco,  bamboo,  peanuts,  fniits,  indigo^  and  grains  are  the 
^in  products.    Camphor  trees  are  found  in  many  places.    Ramie  is  quite  extensively 

Minerals. — ^There  are  deposits  of  coal,  kaolin,  and  copper.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
nnghsiang  coal  mines,  producing  a  million  tons  a  year,  could  continue  production  for 
«>eral  hundred  years. 

hdustries. —CodA  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  coke  and  briquettes  constitute  a 
geat  induslTy  at  Pinghsian^,  where  modem  machinery  and  methods  are  employed. 
"»e  porcelain  industry  of  Kiangsi  is  far  famed.  About  one-half  of  China's  production 
of  prasB  cloth  is  made  in  Kiangsi. 

CwnmumctUtorw.— Waterways:  Steamers  through  Poyang  Lake  and  Kan  River  to 
NtDchang;  Kan  River  and  tributaries  navigable  for  native  boats.  Railways:  Kiu- 
o>Qg-Nanchang,  Pin^isiang-Chuchow;  line  projected  from  Nanchang  te  Santuao  or 
Swttow.  The  country  roads  are  poor,  most  ot  the  traffic  being  by  water.  Seventy  or 
^walled  cities  can  be  reached  by  boat  the  greater  part  of  the  year.    Post  offices,  85. 

i  ProDoanoed  ^'Qonsoo."     *  Pronoimoed  "  Oeeongsee''  in  the  north  and  "Keeongsee''  in  the  soath. 
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Cities.— Ot  more  than  100.000  population:  Nanchang  (capital),  Kanchow,  Kianfu, 
and  Kingtehchen.     Six  other  cities  of  more  than  25,000. 

Treaty  port. — Kiukiang. 

Language  of  natives. — Mandarin,  except  in  the  east,  where  a  dialect  of  Fukieneee  ia 
spoken. 

Amcrimn  interests. — Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hankow  consulate  general. 

PROVINCE  OP  KIANGSU.' 

u4rea.— :37,000  square  miles. 

Population. — 18,000,000;  450  per  square  mile;  densest  on  Haimen  promontory  and 
Tsungming  Island. 

Topography. — Great  alluvial  plain,  south  comprising  portion  of  Yangtze  delta,  120 
by  60  miles;  land  low  lying,  abounding  in  swamps  ana  lagoons;  noted  for  fertility. 

Agriculture. — Silk,  cotton,  rice^  beans,  peanuts,  wheat,  bamboo,  veojetablea,  and 
fruits  are  the  main  products.  Wusih  enjoys  the  reputation  of  producing  the  finest 
silk  in  the  world.    Cotton  is  being  produced  in  larger  quantities  each  year. 

Minerals. — The  Provdnce  is  poor  in  minerals. 

Industries. —The  greatest  development  has  been  in  the  cotton  industry.  There  are 
25  to  30  mills  with  a  total  of  a  million  spindles  operating  at  Shanghai.  The  number 
of  looms  is  increasing  and  promises  rapid  development  also.  Flour  mills,  oil  mills, 
eeg-products  plants,  rice  mills,  furniture  factories,  glass  works,  ice  and  cold-storage 
plants,  match  factories,  paper  mills,  electric  lamp  factories,  chemical  works,  ship- 
building and  engineering  works,  soap  and  candle  factories,  cigarette  factories,  saw- 
mills, printing  and  publishing  houses,  etc..  are  among  the  industries  that  make  Shan*?- 
hai  tue  leading  manufacturing  center  of  China.  Kiangsu's  leading  industry  is  silk. 
Wusih,  Nanking,  and  Soochow  are  the  principal  centers  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
silk  cloth. 

Communications. — Waterways:  All  the  rivers  are  navigable,  and  the  Province  is 
interlaced  with  canals.  Railways:  Shanghai-Nanking;  Shai^hai-Hangchow-Ningpo; 
Shanghai- Woosung.  Country  rdads  are  poor  and  few  m  number,  as  water  transporta- 
tion makes  them  unnecessary.  Post  offices,  98.  Tel^raph  stations,  62.  Cable 
companies,  3. 

Cities.— 0(  more  than  1,000,000  population:  Shuighai.  More  than  600,000:  Soo- 
chow.   More  than  100,000:  Nanking  (capital),  Wusih.  Chinkiang,  Yangchow. 

Treaty  parte. — Shanghai,  Chinkiang,  Is  anking,  Soochow,  Woosung. 

Language  of  natives. — ^Throughout  Province,  Soochow  or  Shanghai  dialect  and  Man- 
darin; in  Shanghai,  besides  Shanghai  dialect,  also  Ningpo  and  Cantonese. 

American  interests. — In  eastern  section  of  Province,  under  Shanghai  consulate  gen- 
eral; in  western  half,  under  Nanking  consulate. 

PROVINCE  OP  KWANGSI." 

ilrea.— 77,000  square  miles. 

Population. — 6,500,000;  84  per  square  mile;  south  and  southeast  most  populous. 

Topography. — ^Mountainous,  ranges  running  southwest  to  northeast;  West  River  and 
tributaries  have  good  fertile  valleys;  climate  tropical  in  south. 

Aoriculture. — Rice,  sugar,  fruits,  grains,  bamboo,  aniseed,  and  cassia  are  the  main 
products. 

Minerals. — Antimony,  coal,  tin,  iron,  asbestos,  and  galena  are  known  to  abound. 
Very  little  has  been  done  to  develop  what  is  considered  a  great  store  of  mineral  wealth 
in  Kwangsi. 

Industries. — Although  proverbially  poor,  the  Province  seems  to  offer  much  oppor- 
tunity for  development.  The  world's  supply  of  star-anise  is  produced  there.  Cassia 
is  also  produced.  Firecrackers  and  leather  are  made  at  Nanning.  Wuchow  has  a 
hosiery  factory,  a  silk  filature,  a  glass  factory.  Fishing  lines  made  from  the  intes- 
tines of  a  species  of  silk  worm,  wnich  feeds  on  the  camphor  tree,  form  a  specialty 
peculiar  to  this  Province. 

Communications. — Waterways:  Steamer  traffic  on  West  River;  launch  service  to 
Lungchowfu;  motor  boats  ascend  Fu  tributary  to  Kweilin.  No  railways.  Country 
roads  j)oor  and  in  bad  condition.    Post  offices,  31.    Telegraph  stations,  43. 

Cities. — Of  more  than  75,000  population:  Nanning,  Wuchow,  and  Kweilin  (cs^ital). 

T^-eaty  ports. — Wuchow,  Nanning,  and  Lungchow. 

Language  of  natives. — Mandarin  in  north,  Cantonese  in  south. 

Am£rican  interests. — Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canton  consulate  general. 

1  Pronounced  "  Oeeongsoo''  in  the  north  and  "  Eeeongsoo"  in  the  south. 
•  Pronounced  "  Gwon|?ai. " 
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PROVINCE  OF  KWANGTUNG.^ 

Arm. — ^100,000  square  milee. 

Population. — ^28,000,000;  280  per  square  mile;  densest  in  West  River  delta  and 
along  the  coast. 

Topography. — ^Mountainoufl,  except  in  valleys  of  West  River;  mountains  extend 
iSBthwest  to  northeast;  valleys  ana  delta  regions  very  fertile,  giving  three  crops  a 
year;  well-indented  coast  line,  with  good  harbors;  tropical. 

Agriculture. — Silk,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  cassia,  fruits,  vegetables,  bamboo,  tea, 
cotton,  ^pger,  indi^,  nunie,  camphor,  and  hemp  are  the  main  products.  Rice  is 
the  principal  crop,  in  some  places  three  crops  being  produced  in  a  year.  A  ver>' 
superior  hemp  is  grown,  and  the  same  is  true  of  ramie,  the  latter  being  manufactured 
isto  gnas  ckrth.  The  silk  is  inferior  to  Kiangsu  or  Ohekiang  silk.  The  oranges, 
licfaees,  pomeloes,  and  ginger  of  Kwangtung  are  of  very  high  qualit>''  and  are  far- 
iuned. 

Minerals. — Iron  and  coal  of  good  quality  are  known  to  abound.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Kwangtung  is  still  to  be  determioied  definitely,  though  it  is  believed  to 
be  extensive. 

^  huhistries. — The  weaving  of  silk,  grass  cloth,  and  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  mat- 
ting, pap^  hosiery^  porcelain,  firecrackere,  silverware,  hardwood  furniture,  ivory 
■latenals,  lacquer,  jade,  ornaments,  embroideries,  medicines,  and  drugs,  and  the 
prcm  vLug  of  fruits,  ginger,  etc.,  are  among  the  manifold  industries  of  the  Cantonese, 
noted  for  their  prpgressiveneas  and  industrious  habits. 

CbmnMcntcafums.— Waterways:  Steamer  service  with  all  coast  porta;  splendid  launch 
service  in  the  Delta  region;  water  connections  with  adjacent  Provinces,  so  that 
country  roads  are  few,  though  stone-paved  and  narrow  and  connecting  market 
towns  beyond  reach  of  waterways.  No  wheeled  vehicles  used  in  Province,  except 
railway  cars.  Railways:  Canton-Samshui,  Oanton-Shiuchow,  Oanton-Kowloon 
fHon^ong).  Kononoon-Taishan,  Swatow-Ohaochowf u ;  under  construction,  Canton- 
Hankow.     Poet  offices,  131.    T^egraph  stations,  70. 

Cities. — Of  more  than  1,000,000  population:  Canton  (capital),  most  populous  citv 
in  China.  Between  100,000  and  500,000:  Fatshan,  Chaochowfu,  Hongkong,  Sheklung, 
SbeUi,  Samohid,  Eiufaun,  imd  Kongraooo.  More  than  25,000:  Swatow,  Macao, 
Hokshan,  and  Shaping. 

Tnalg  ports. — Cwnton,  Svatow,  Kongmoon,  Kowioon,  Lappa,  Pakhoi,  Samshui, 
Eim^sQOg  (ceded  to  Great  Britain),  Macao  (ceded  to  Portugal),  and  Kwangchow 
(leased  to  France). 

LoM/gwage  wsd  charaeteristies  of  natwes. — Cantonese  and  tribal  dialects  are  spoken. 
Then  aro  aborigines  in  the  west  and  fiakkas  in  the  northeast.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
if  the  duneae  who  emigrated  to  America  were  O^antooese. 

American  interests. — In  northern  half,  tinder  jurisdiction  of  Swatow  consulate; 
im  soutliem  half,  of  Canton  consulate  genoal. 

PROVINCE  OF  KWEICHOW.' 

Area. — 67,M0  square  miles. 

Populaiioti. — 8.#00,000;  120  per  square  mile;  densest  in  south  and  sautheast. 

Topograpkg. — Seven-tenths  moontatnous;  a  great  table-land  with  mean  altitude 
over  4^000  feet;  valleys  of  Yuan  and  Wu  Rivers  deep  and  narrow. 

AgneuUure. — Tobacco,  bamboo,  wood  oil,  fruitB,  and  wheat  are  the  principal  prod- 
acti,  HKNigh  the  Province  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  unproductive  in 
CUna. 

Minsrmis. — Coal,  nilxate  of  potai^,  iron,  zinc,  nickel,  silver,  and  quicksilver  are 
said  to  abound.     Kweichow  is  reputed  to  be  wealthy  in  minerals,  but  unexplored. 

huhtstriss. — Mining  seems  to  lend  the  greatest  promise  £or  the  future  in  industry 
in  this  Province,  claimed  by  some  to  be  the  ricliest  in  mineral  wealth  of  all  the 
Ptevmces  in  China. 

Commumeaiions. — Waterways:  Yuan  and  Wu  both  navisabie.  Four  chief  roads 
ndiate  from  Kwetyang,  connecting  with  Chun^dng,  Tatingtu,  Uunan,  and  Kwangsi. 
Xondiways.     Post  offices  30.    Telegraph  stakons,  14. 

€Stt».— Kweiyaag  (capital),  100,600;  Anrtuuifu,  dO,000;  Tsunyi,  40,000. 

2V«a4r  porft.— None. 

Language  and  characteristics  of  natives. — Mandarin  is  spoken  among  the  Chinese, 
aad  thera  are  also  tribal  dialects.    Oae-third  of  the  people  are  dunese  and  tlie 
femainder  aborii^Bea. 
American  interests. — Under  the  jurisdiction  of  Canton  consulate  general. 


I  Prcmounced  "  Gwongdoong."  *  Pronounced  "  Owayjoe." 
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PROVINCE  OF  SHANSI.1 

Area. — 82,000  square  miles. 

Population, — 10,000,000;  122  per  square  mile;  densest  in  fertile  depressions. 

Topography. — A  great  loess  plateau  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet  in  elevTition,  with 
irregular  mountain  ranges  running  east  and  west;  several  large  depressions,  formerly 
lakes,  form  the  fertile  and  populous  sections  of  the  Province;  winters  very  cold, 
summers  very  hot. 

Agriculture. — The  loess  soil  is  very  fertile.  Wheat,  millet,  sorghum,  maize,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  fruits  are  the  principal  products. 

Minerals. — Shansi  is  reputed  to  be  the  richest  Pro\ince  in  China  in  coal  deposits, 
producing  now  4,000,000  tons  a  year — about  one-fourth  of  China's  poduction — but 
capable  of  supplying  the  world's  demands  for  centuries.  The  Province  is  also  rich 
in  iron. 

Irulustries. — Coal  mining  forms  the  principal  industry.  At  one  time,  Shansi  was 
noted  for  its  cast-iron  products. 

Communications. — Waterways:  The  Fen  River  is  na\dgable  for  flat-bottomed  boats 
for  40  miles  during  a  short  season  of  the  year.  Cart  roads  traverse  the  fertile  plains, 
but  often  far  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country,  forming  veritable  can- 
yons. Railways:  Taiyuanfu,  the  capital,  is  connected  with  the  reking-Hankow 
Railway;  the  Peking-Kalgan  line  extends  to  Tatungfu.  Post  offices,  40.  Tele- 
graph stations,  18. 

Citiw.— Between  50,000  and  100,000;  Taiyuanfu  (capital)  and  Kweihwating.  There 
are  a  dozen  cities  with  populations  of  more  than  20,000. 

Treaty  ports. — None. 

Language  of  natives. — Mandarin. 

Am£rican  interests. — Under  jurisdiction  of  Tientsin  consulate  general. 

PROVINCE  OP  SHANTUNG.^ 

Area. — 56,000  square  miles. 

Population. — 30,000,000;  525  per  square  mile;  most  densely  populated  Province; 
densest  in  west. 

Topooraphy. — ^Mountainous  in  eastern  and  southern  sections;  western  Shantung  a 
great  plain.  Yellow  River  flows  in  northeasterly  direction  through  Province,  with 
frequent  floods;  soil  rich;  one  good  harbor  (at  Tsmgtau). 

Agriculture. — ^Wheat,  cotton,  maize,  soighum,  millet,  tobacco,  hemp,  peanuts. 
Bilk,  fruits^  walnuts,  and  v^etables  are  the  principal  products.  It  is  a  rich  agricul- 
tural Province.  Shantung  produces  the  largest  quantity  of  peanuts,  mostly  for  export. 
A  fine  quality  of  tobacco  fiom  American  seeds  is  grown. 

Minerals.— -CoBAf  iron,  and  gold  are  the  principal  minerals.  A  high  quality  of 
soapstone  is  also  found.  The  coal  and  iron  are  being  worked  with  modem  methods 
ana  modem  machinery  and  have  developed  into  important  industries. 

iTuiustries. — Strawbraid,  from  wheat  straw  and  for  straw  hats;  vennicelli,  from  beans, 
wheat,  and  sometimes  sweet  potatoes;  pongee  silk,  from  cocoons  fed  on  oak  leaves; 
bristles  from  pigs;  egg  albumen  and  yolk;  cattle;  and  peanut  and  bean  oils — these 
are  some  of  the  products  that  contribute  to  Shantung's  activities.  With  iron  and  coal 
mining,  they  constitute  tlie  industries  of  the  Province. 

Communications. — Waterways:  Grand  Canal,  principal  waterway  of  commerce; 
Yellow  River  navigable  through  Shantung  by  small  native  craft  only.  Railways: 
Tientsin-Pukow,  Tsinan-Tsingtau,  with  branch  to  Poshan.  Country  roads  used 
extensively  throughout  Province  for  carts,  wheelbarrows,  and  pack  animals.  Post 
offices,  104.    Telegraph  stations,  81. 

Cuie».— Tsinan  (capital),  250,000.  More  than  75,000:  Cheioo,  Tsining,  Tsingtau, 
and  Weihsien. 

Treaty  ports. — Chefoo,  Tsingtau  (leased  to  Germany  and  now  occupied  by  Japan), 
Tsinan,  (Jhowtsun,  Lun^kow,  Weihsien,  Weihaiwei  (leased  to  Great  Britain). 

Lan^fuage  and  characteristics  of  natives. — Northern  Mandarin  is  spoken.  The  natives 
are  hardy  and  peaceable. 

Am^ricaninterests. — In  Shantung  promontorv,  under  jurisdiction  of  Chefoo  consulate; 
in  central  and  southern  Shantung,  under  Tsinan  consulate;  in  Kiaochow,  under 
Tsingtau  consulate. 

>  Pronounced  "  Sbonsee.''  *  Pronounced  "  Shondoong. " 
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PROVINCE  OP  SHENSL' 

Jrea.-^75,200  square  miles. 

Population, — 8,000,000;  105  per  square  mile;  densest  in  Han  and  Wei  River 
Valleys. 

Topogra-phy. — ^Hifi}i  mountain  ranges  extend  across  northern  and  southern  ends  of 
Province;  north  of  Wei  River  country  is  a  great  fertile,  low  tableland;  Wei  Basin  is 
called  **cradle  of  China;"  Province  was  once  noted  for  forests,  but  now  hills  are 
denuded  of  trees. 

Agricuhwre. — The  valleys  of  the  Wei  and  Han  Rivers  are  particularly  productive. 
The  Wei  basin  produces  the  finest  quality  of  cotton  grown  in  China.  Wieat,  com, 
tobacco,  IriA  potatoes,  alfalfa,  beans,  oats,  barley,  millet,  peanuts,  silk,  persimmons, 
and  rapeseed  are  also  produced  in  Shensi,  the  staple  crop  being  wheat. 

Minrrals. — Shensi's  mineral  wealth  remains  to  be  exploited.  Its  inaccessibility 
and  lack  of  waterways  and  good  roads  have  prevented  development.  Droughts  and 
rebellions  have  also  discouraged  effort. 

Industries. — Native  flour  mills  operated  by  water  wheels  are  numerous.  Mules, 
cattle,  and  sheep  are  raised  in  large  numbers. 

Communications. — ^Waterways:  The  Han  River  is  navigable  as  far  up  as  Han- 
chungfu;  the  Province  ia  poor  in  navigable  waterways.  Railways:  None;  a  pro- 
jected line  crosses  central  China  through  the  Wei  Basin  to  central  Asia.  There  is  a 
good  road  crossing  from  Shansi  over  the  Wei  Basin  into  central  Asia,  over  which  the 
traffic,  by  carts  and  pack  animals,  is  very  heavy.  A  road  also  ^^ee  through  this 
basin  from  Peking  to  Chengtu  in  Szechwan,  following  also  the  nan  River  Valley 
but  crossing  over  mountain  passes  8,000  feet  high.  Carrying  coolies  and  pack  animals 
by  the  thousands  may  be  seen  on  this  great  highway.  Post  offices,  37.  Telegraph 
stations,  7. 

Cizies. — Sianfu  (capital),  population  500,000. 

Treaty  parts. — None. 

Langwage  of  natives . — ^Mandarin . 

Amerioan  interests. — Under  jurisdiction  of  Hankow  consulate  general. 

PROVINCE  OF  SZECHWAN.2 

Arm. — 220,000  square  miles. 

Population. — 45,000,000;  200  per  square  mile;  Chengtu  plain,  45  by  90  miles,  has 
densest  population,  estimated  at  more  than  2,000  per  square  mile. 

Topography. — ^Three-fourths  of  Province  is  a  hign  plateau  with  mountains  extending 
to  an  altitude  of  18,000  feet;  this  plateau,  of  red  sandstone,  slopes  toward  east  ana 
floutheast;  southern  part  of  Szechwan  semi  tropical;  Chengtu  plain  remarkably  pro- 
ductive. 

Agriculture. — Szechwan  claims  to  produce  everything  raised  elsewhere  in  China. 
Silk,  wheat^  sugar,  tobacco,  fibers,  rhubarb,  bamboo,  tea,  herbs,  and  wood  oil  figure 
among  the  important  products.  The  Chengtu  plain  is  perfectly  indited  by  an  arti- 
ficial system  2,000  years  old  and  is  probably  the  most  fertile  spot  for  its  size  m  China. 

Minerals. — No  proper  investigation  (or  at  least  none  whose  results  have  been  made 
public  or  otherwise  accessible)  has  been  made  of  the  supiK)sedly  great  mineral  wealth 
of  Szechwan,  including  iron,  coal,  copper,  gold.  Quicksilver,  and  petroleum,  all  of 
which  are  reported  as  being  present  in  quantity.  The  salt  wells  bored  to  a  depth  of 
3,000  feet  have  disclosed  the  presence  of  petroleum  and  gas  in  considerable  quantity. 

Industries. — As  Szechwan  has  but  one  outlet  that  can  be  advantageously  used — ^the 
great  Yan^e  River-y-and  even  in  this  case  navigation  is  fraught  with  danger  because 
of  thetemble  rapids  in  the  upper  sections,  the  Province  has  always  been  self-support- 
ing. There  is  much  wealth  there.  Many  of  its  products  find  their  way  out.  The 
Szechwan  salt  wells  are  famous,  some  of  them  being  3,000  feet  deep,  bored  by  drills 
<ipopped  down  with  bamboo  ribbons,  and  requiring  generations  to  reach  this  depth. 
It  13  a  curious  fact  that  the  oil  and  gas,  which  comes  with  the  brine  from  these  wells, 
is  treated  as  an  evil  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  way.  The  silk  industry  is  probably  the 
leading  industry  of  Szechwan.  Wood  oil,  vegetable  tallow,  a  distinctive  insect  wax, 
mask^  medicines,  wool,  hides,  tobacco,  and  paper  enter  mto  the  industries  of  the 
Province. 

Communtcatums, — Waterways:  There  is  steam  travel  on  the  Yangtze  as  far  as 
Smfu,  and  in  the  summer  as  feur  as  Kiatingfu  on  the  Min  Riveij.  The  three  main 
branches  of  the  Yangtze  in  "Szechwan  carry  a  heavy  junk  traffic.  Navigation  on 
the  Yangtze  beyond  ichang  is  perilous  by  reason  of  the  rapids,  but  within  recent 

»  Pronounced  "Shunsoe."  «  Pronounced  "  Swchwon." 
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years  regular  steamers  have  been  engaged  in  this  traffic.  Railways:  None,  though 
several  are  projected  and  a  concession  has  been  granted  to  an  American  concern. 
There  are  no  cart  roads.  -Many  of  the  roads  are  paved  with  flagstones  4  feet  wide. 
Travel  is  by  foot,  on  horoeback,  or  by  chair.  Goods  are  carried  on  backs  of  animals 
or  men.    Post  offices,  127.    Telegraph  stations.  40. 

Ci/ia.— Chungking,  600.000;  Chengtu  (capital),  400.000.  More  than  100,000: 
Kiating,  Fowchow,  Wanhsien,  Tzeliuching.  Between  25,000  and  100,000:  Chungpa, 
Batang,  Mingyuanfu,  Fengtuhsien,  Kweichowfu,  Suifu,  and  Yachowfu. 

Treaty  port. — Chungking. 

Language  and  diaractensties  of  natives. — Western  Mandarin  and  tribal  dialects. 
Chinese  and  aboriginal  tribes. 

Amerioan  interests. — Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chungking  consulate. 

PROVINCE  OF  YUNNAN. 

Area. — 146,000  square  miles. 

Population. — ^9,000,000;  60  per  square  mile;  densest  on  plains  and  eastern  table-land. 

Topography. — "The  Switzerland  of  China;"  hirii  mountain  ranges  in  west,  table- 
land in  south;  climate  healthful:  good  grazing  lands. 

Agriculture. — Wheat,  cotton,  silk,  tea,  rice,  beans,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
are  produced.  The  hams  of  Yunnan  are  £amous  throughout  China,  and  pigs  are  well 
fed. 

Iftnmif*.— Yunnan  is  noted  for  mineral  rather  than  agricultural  wealth.  Tin, 
antimony,  coal,  alum,  arsenic,  copper,  gold,  iron,  mercur>',  silver,  spelter,  and  tung- 
sten are  found  in  Yunnan,  tin  ha\ing  occupied  thus  fair  the  leading  r61e.  China's 
copper-coin  requirements  in  the  past  have  bcH?n  met.  it  is  stated,  from  Yunnan  mines. 

Industries. — Agriculture  and  mining  have  thus  far  given  Yunnan  such  industries  as 
it  has. 

Communications. — Waterways:  The  Ta  and  Red  Rivers  are  both  na\'igable  by  small 
boats  for  short  distances.  '  Railways:  Haiphong-Hanoi- Yunnanfu.  Roads:  Only 
paths.    Post  offices.  42.    Telegraph  stations,  33. 

Cities. — Yunnanfu  (capital),  Chaotung,  and  Tungchwan,  each  with  less  than 
50,000. 

Treaty  port*.— Mengtsz,  Szemao.  Tengyueh. 

Language  and  characteristics  of  natives. — Western  Mandarin  and  tribal  dialects. 
Fifty  to  60  aboriginal  tribes. 

ATnerican  interests. — Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canton  consulate  general. 

MANCHURIA  (THREE  PROVINCES:  FENGTIEN,  KIRIN,  HEILUNGKIANC). 

Area. — 365,000  souare  miles. 

PopuZaium.--15,000,000;  40  per  square  mile;  densest  in  Liao  Plain. 

Topography.— Three  pro\Tnces,  Fengtien,  Kirin,  and  Heilungkiang;  northern 
region  larger  and  better  wooded,  sloping  toward  Amur  River;  southern,  more  fertile, 
more  thickly  inhabited,  sloping  toward  Gulf  of  Liaotimg;  Sungari  plain  in  north 
and  Liao  plain  in  south  have  wonderful  soil  and  splendid  crops:  large  areas  still 
uncultivated;  on  rich  plateau  lands,  grass  sometimes  grows  6  feet  hign;  climate  is 
healthful,  though  winters  are  very  severe. 

Agriculture.— U&nchxuitk  contains  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  land  in  the  world. 
It  seema  stranee  that  this  virgin  country,  so  sparsely  immbit^  and  so  rich  in  possi- 
bilities, shoidd  have  remained  all  these  centuries  in  proximity  to  densely  poptuated 
countries  and  not  have  been  more  effectively  colonized  ere  Uiis.  The  principal 
crop  of  Manchuria  now  is  beans,  an  article  whose  value  has  only  recently  come  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  outside  world.  ^Tieat  ranks  second  in  importance.  Other 
cereals,  such  as  millet,  sorghum,  and  maize,  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  Silk, 
fed  on  oak  leaves,  is  one  of  the  products  of  Manchuria.  Tobacco,  beet  sugar,  indigo, 
vegetable  oils,  fruits,  and  live  stock  add  to  Manchuria's  agricultural  wealth. 

Minerals — Practically  the  whole  of  South  Manchuria  is  one  vast  coal  field.  Iron 
and  gold  are  also  founa.  Japanese  capital  is  developing  the  coal  and  iron  properties 
in  a  large  way 

Industries.— Betoi  oil,  bean  cake,  and  bean  products  generally  constitute  a  great 
industry  in  Manchuria.  Raw  sillc  tobacco,  fiour,  fure  and  skins,  lumber,  and  iron 
and  coal  are  developing  into  profitable  industries^  employing  in  some  cases  enor- 
mous capitaL  The  oouth  Manchuria  Railway,  with  its  ramifications  of  industry, 
is  the  biggest  institution  in  Manchuria. 

Communicalions. — ^Waterways:  The  Amur  River  is  navigable  for  450  miles  for 
steamers  and  1,500  miles  for  smaller  craft;  the  Sungari  is  navigable  to  Kirin,  the 
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Kcrani  to  TBitsihar,  the  Liao  to  Tungldangtze,  and  the  Yalu  for  its  entire  course. 
lUdlways:  Mukden  is  connected  on  the  south  with  Tientsin  and  Peking,  on  the  north 
with  ^irbin  and  TBitsihar,  on  the  southeast  with  Port  Arthiur  and  Dairen,  and  on  the 
ea^  with  Antung;  through  rail  service  from  Peking  to  Yokohama,  via  Manchuria  and 
Korea,  is  establiuied,  and  also  in  peace  times  from  Peking  to  Petrograd  via  Manchuria. 
Country  roads  are  r^atively  good,  and  travel  is  by  carts  or  on  mules.  Post  offices, 
203.    Telegraph  stadons.  132. 

CWo. — ^Mukden  and  Kirin,  100,000  each.  Kwangchengtze  (Changchun\  Harbin, 
Aigun,  Newchwan^,  and  Dairen  are  other  important  cities. 

Treatp  ports. — AigUBL  Antung,  Dairen  (Japanese  leased  territory),  Manchouli, 
XewchwBDg,  Sansing,  oidfenho,  Mukden,  Fakumen,  Fenghwangcheng,  Hsinmintun, 
llehling,  Tungldangtze,  Y'^ingkow,  Idaoyang,  Changchun,  Kirin,  Ninguta,  Chientao, 
T^Btsihar,  Hailar. 

Language  of  natives. — ^Northern  Mandarin  is  most  common. 

American  interests. — ^In  north,  under  jurisdiction  of  Harbin  consulate;  in  northeast, 
of  Antung  consulate;  in  Dairen  and  leased  territory,  of  Dairen  consulate;  in  South 
Manchuria,  of  Mukden  consulate  general, 

CHINESE  DEPENDENCIES. 

MONGOUA. 

Area. — ^1,370,000  square  miles. 

Pojmlalion, — 2,500,000;  2  per  square  mile;  densest  in  east  and  in  river  valleys. 
Tbpograph^. — A  irast  baain-like  plateau  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet  elevation,  surrounded 
by  mountain  ranges  and  undulating  steppes;  near  center  is  Gobi  Desert,  of  more  than 
2^,000  square  niiles;  frequent  sandstonns;  atmosphere  dry,  winters  extremely  cold. 
For  purpoees  of  administration,  country  is  divided  into  two  sections — ^northem  or 
outer  Mongolia,  and  southern  or  inner  Mongolia. 

Agriculture. — ^The  country  is  pastoral  andtiie  people  nomadic.  Cattle  and  sheep 
raking  is  carried  on,  with  agricidture  in  certain  mvcsed  regions.  Awaiting  develop- 
ment are  wonderful  stretches  of  virgin  futile  lands,  capable  of  producing  enormous 
crops,  and  vast  stretches  of  land  wonderfully  adapted  to  grazing. 

Minerals. — Gold  has  been  mined  for  years.  The  mineral  wealth  is  subject  to 
investigation,  but  is  reputed  to  be  enormous. 

Industries. — Cattle  and  sheep  raising,  hides,  wool  (sheep's  and  camel's),  licorice, 
and  drugs  seem  to  form  the  basis  of  the  industries. 

Communications. — Waterways:  Canals  and  rivers  are  little  used,  as  they  are  off  the 
trade  routes.  Railways:  None;  one  projected  to  connect  Urga,  the  capital,  with  the 
Peking-Kalgan  line.  An  American  automobile  service  has  been  established  between 
Kaigan  and  Uiya,  making  the  trip  in  four  days.  Roads  are  poor  and  not  well  marked. 
Main  highway  leads  from  Kaigan  to  Kiakhta  via  Urga,  Caravan  routes  lead  to  Siberia 
with  camel  and  bullock  wagon  trains. 
Cities.— Urgg  (capital),  38,000,  the  only  important  city. 
Treaty  port. — ^Taonan. 

Language  and  characteristics  of  natives. — Mongolian  is  sjwken.    The  people  are 
Turkish  in  the  west,  Chinese  in  the  south,  and  Mongols  in  Mongolia  proper. 
American  interests. — Under  jurisdiction  of  Tientsin  consulate  general. 

SINKIANG  (INCLUDING  NEW  PROVINCE  AND  CHINESE  TURKESTAN). 

Area. — 550,000  square  miles. 

Population. — 2,500,000;  4  per  square  mile;  densest  in  eastern  section. 

Topography. — For  the  most  part  Chinese  Turkestan  is  an  immense  desert,  surrounded 
by  mountains  ofgreat  height  and  with  fertile  spots  occurring  only  here  and  there. 

Agriculture. — Where  irrigation  is  possible,  splendid  crops  are  produced.  The 
famous  Oasis  of  Kami  is  exceptionally  fertile,  producing  barley,  oats,  millet,  and 
wheat.  Its  melons  are  famous  throughout  China,  for  in  former  years  many  were 
sent  to  the  Peking  Court. 

Minerals. — Chinese  Turkestan  produces  a  fine  quality  of  jade.  Its  mineral  re* 
sources  are  as  yet  unknown. 

Industries. — Horses,  camels,  donkeys,  sheep,  and  goats  are  raised.  Carpets,  jade; 
feus,  skins,  and  ailk  fabrics  are  among  the  articles  pnxluced. 

CommunieatUms. — Several  ancient  roads,  of  great  historical  interest  but  in  bad 
condition,  are  used  as  trade  routes. 

Ci^«.— Kashgar,  60,000;  Yarkand,  50,000;  Khotan,  30,000;  Turfan,  20,000;  Urumtsi, 
30,000. 

American  interests. — Under  the  jurisdiction  of  Hankow  consulate  general. 
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TIBET. 

Area. — 465,000  square  miles. 

Population, — 6,000,000;  12  per  square  mile. 

Topography. — The  greater  part  of  Tibet  is  desert,  but  valleys  in  the  south  and 
west  are  fertile  and  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  The  valley  of  the  Chumbi  River  is 
reported  to  be  the  most  fertile  portion.  The  country  as  a  whole  has  the  greatest 
average  elevation  of  any  similar  area  in  the  world.  On  account  of  its  marg^LmJ  moun- 
tain ranges  it  is  almost  inaccessible. 

Agriculture.— In  the  fertile  valleys  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown,  as  well  as  com 
and  barley.  Tibet  furnishes  excellent  pasture  lands.  The  domestic  animals,  the 
tame  yaks,  asses,  goats,  sheep,  and  horses,  are  sources  of  wealth  to  the  natives. 

Minerals. — Little  is  known  of  the  mineral  wealth,  though  all  writers  speak  of  gold 
abounding  in  free  form.  There  is  a  superstition  against  mining,  so  that  it  is  dis- 
couraged.   Tibet  is,  however,  looked  upon  as  rich  m  minerals. 

Industries. — Yak  hides,  lamb  skins,  musk,  gold  dust,  wool,  saddle  rugs,  carpets, 
and  medicines  are  some  of  the  products  that  are  exchanged  for  Chinese  wares  and 
products.  The  Tibetans  generally  lack  enterprise,  though  they  are  spoken  of  highly 
m  various  other  respects. 

Communications. — Roads  are  few  and  bad.  Rope  bridges  are  used  in  crossing  rivers 
and  torrents.  Sometimes  the  yak  skin  is  used  in  making  a  species  of  light  ferry 
boat.  Government  couriers  have  been  known,  traveling  day  and  night,  with  relays 
of  horses,  to  reach  Peking  torn  Lassa  within  a  month. 

Cities. — Towns  are  all  small,  generally  with  a  maximum  of  a  few  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. Laasa,  the  capital,  has  40,000,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  priests.  This 
number  is  augmentea  considerably  from  time  to  time  by  pilgrims. 

Treaty  port, — Yatung,  a  small  town  with  only  a  few  score  inhabitants. 

Language  and  characteristics  of  natives. — The  language  of  the  natives  is  polysyllabic 
and  highl y  developed .  They  are  credited  with  being  among  the  more  highly  endowed 
peoples  of  the  world.  They  are  fond  of  music  and  dancing  and  are  complimented 
by  travelers  for  their  kindly  bearing,  cheerfulness,  and  fran&ess. 

ATTierican  interests, ^Vndet  the  jurifldictioii  of  the  Chungking  consulate. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  FOR  CHINA  AS  A  WHOLE. 

Preparea  in  tlie  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Conuneroe* 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  who  are  already  doing  business  with 
China  or  who  contemplate  entering  the  field  are  necessarily  gmded 
in  their  efforts  by  a  consideration  of  the  purchasing  and  productive 
capacity  of  the  country.  The  customary  requirements,  tastes,  and 
proclivities  of  the  Chinese  people  and  their  ability  to  buy  articles  of 
any  given  kind  form  the  basic  factors  in  the  American  expn^rter's 
problem.  The  extent  to  which  any  particular  class  of  goods  may 
be  sold  in  the  great  Oriental  Republic  is  directly  indicated  by  past 
purchases.  The  most  practicable  method,  therefore,  of  determining 
the  possibilities  of  the  market  is  by  a  careful  investigation  of  com- 
mercial movements  as  shown  by  customs  data.  Consequently,  the 
presentation  of  adequate  trade  statistics  is  regarded  as  of  primary 
importance  in  a  commercial  handbook  of  this  cnaracter. 

in  the  17  chapters  covering  the  consular  districts  in  China  there 
are  manjr  tables  showing  the  imports,  exports,  and  total  trade  of 
the  principal  treaty  ports.  In  the  present  chapter  complete  figures 
will  be  furnished  for  the  trade  of  Cnina  as  a  whole.  Statistics  will 
be  given  for  three  years — 1918,  the  most  recent  year;  1913,  the  last 
normal  year  in  world  trade  before  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War; 
and  1904,  affording  a  basis  of  comparison  with  Chinese  commerce  a 
decade  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Since,  in  classification 
and  arrangement,  the  1904  statistics  are  not  readily  comparable  with 
th(»e  for  1913  and  1918,  they  are  shown  in  separate  tables,  following 
the  more  recent  figures. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  American  exporters  and  importers  are 
interested  chiefly  in  the  trade  between  Chma  and  the  Umted  States, 
the  official  American  figures  relating  to  that  trade  are  given  in  detail 

VALUE  OP  CHINA'S  DIRECT  TRADE  WITH  EACH  COUNTRY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  China's  imports  from, 
exports  to,  and  total  trade  with  each  country  during  the  years  1913 
and  J  9 18  J  unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  values  in  this  hook  are 
expressed  %n  United  States  currency. 


•Thetmportefrora  Hoofdraiiff  eomo  orlgbially  from,  and  the  eiports  to  that  colon v  are  further  carried 
OD  to,  Great  BtUiUn,  the  Contment  ol  Europci,  America,  Japan,  Australia,  India,  the  Straits,  etc.,  and 
esast  ports  of  Cfaina. 
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Countries. 


Itoly 

Japan  (including  Formosa). . . 

Macao 

Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Phlllppiue  Islands 

Portugal 

Russia: 

European  ports 

,        Lana  frontier 

Amur  ports 

Pacific  ports 

Siam. 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments,etc 

South  Africa  (including  Mau- 
ritius)  

South  America. 

Spain 

S  vv  eden 

Switzerland 

Turkey,  Persia,  Eg3rpi,  Aden, 

United  Kingdom... ! ....'./... 
United  States 


Total 

Less    reexports    to    foreign 
countries. 


Imports. 


1913 


$483,802 

87,0(0,716 

4,808,592 

6 

1,037,997 

253.393 

1,015,219 

855 

214,080 
8,933,224 

375, 457 

6,623,754 

38,088 

6,513,918 

7 

126 

2,468 

1,128,381 

42,307 

102,196 

70,648,078 
25,826,427 


$42S,512 

284,958,284 

6,111,997 

55 

1,324 

10 

3,809,874 


NettotaL. 


427,406,724 
11,757,220 


415,648^504 


1918 


15,192 
1,710,888 

316,155 
5,579,458 

471,664 

12,325,532 

8,905 
18 

3,114 
11.773 
16,300 

493,413 

59,519,120 
70,012.450 


689,129,057 
27,141,610 


661,987,447 


Exports. 


1913 


96,003,860 

47,781,710 

8,610,284 

43,082 

6,336,807 

1,973 

655,967 

13,446 

3,636,052 
2,256,857 
6,809,447 
21,045,372 
1,478,337 

5,606,926 

45,734 
48,195 
277,691 
166.688 
34,773 

2,695,006 
11,916,535 
27,447,069 


$11,494,293 

194.929,152 

6,401,565 

56 

41 

111 

2,568.800 


294,009,743 


294,000,748 


1918 


99 

2,353,022 

1,900,720 

13,107.931 

2,352,632 

7.635,823 

140,605 

241,689 

22.012 


Total. 


1913 


44 

3,686,089 

30,140,655 
92,021,107 


$6,647,662 

134,785,417 

8,418,876 

43,087 

7,374,804 

255,366 

1,571,186 

14,301 

3,850,063 
11,193,081 

6,184,904 
27,660,126 

1,516,426 

12,019,844 

45,741 

48,321 

280,159 

1,290,066 

77,060 

2,797,202 

82,564,613 
53,273,496 


579,658,456 


579,658,456 


721,415,467 
11,757,220 


709,668,247 


1918 


$11,919,805 

479,887.436 

10,513,562 

111 

1,365 

121 

6,378,674 


15,291 
4,063,910 
2,216,87.'> 
18,747,389 
2,8a4,^«96 

19,961,355 

149,510 
241,707 
25,126 
11,773 
16,344 

4,089,502 

89,659,775 
162, 033,. "iS? 


1,268,787,613 
27,141,610 


1,241,645,903 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  each  country 
during  1904: 


Countries. 


1904 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc 

British  America 

British  India 

Oochin-China,  Tongking,  and  Annam.. 
Continent  of  Europe,  except  Russia . . . 

Hongkoqg 

Japan  (including  Formosa) 

Java  and  Sumatra 

Korea. 


Macao 

Philippine  Islands 

Russia  via  Odessa  and  Batum 

Russia  and  Siberia  via  Kiakhta  and  Dalny . 

Russian  Manchuria 

Siam. 


Singapore  and  Straits  Settlements 

South  Africa,  including  Mauritius 

South  America 

Turkey  In  Asia,  Persia.  Egypt,  Algiers,  Aden,  etc . 

United  Khigdwn.. .7!:.... 

United  States 


6345,409 

1,509,197 

22,489,359 

1,224,816 

16,412,027 

98,477,337 

35,014,511 

3,607,067 

613,765 

2,020,426 

541,193 

3,081,120 


37,178 

180,265 

2,835,219 

1,566 


797,892 
39,940,227 
20,368,300 


S2,366 
71,030 
36,973 
il,695 
99,756 
36,896 
L4,827 
n,972 
70,705 
M,001 
13,175 
S2,958 
37,784 
28,598 
)6,013 
>9,671 
98,599 
18,171 
M,673 
»,434 
37,407 


6497, 775 

1,880,227 

24,155,332 

3,286,511 

47,481,783 

159,104,233 

61,529,338 

3,879,039 

1,584,470 

6,561,427 

754,368 

5,044,078 

1,537,784 

65,776 

1,086,278 

5,394,890 

70,165 

18, 171 

3,862,065 

50,598,661 

39,275,707 


Total  imports 

Less  reexports  to  foreign  countries . 


Total 


foreign  countries {^|j^ 


407,316,008 


Leaving  out  of  consid^ation  the  merchandise  passing  through 
Hongkong  (for  which  the  country  of  origin  can  not  be  ascertaiuea), 
a  con^arison  of  the  two  preceding  tables  shows  that,  between  1904 
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(a  decade  before  the  war)  and  19 IS,  direct*  British  sales  to  China 
increased  49  i>er  cent,  American  sales  increased  244  per  cent,  and 
Japanese  sales  increased  714  per  cent. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS. 

The  folk)wiiig  table  shows,  bv  quantity  and  value,  the  net  imports 
from  foreign  countries  into  China  duriag  the  years  1913  and  1918; 
the  figures  are  from  the  official  reports  of  tne  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs: 


ImpcK^s. 


COTTON  OOOIW. 


BUf^^pTrayv  plain; 


JaovDMe 

oSerldwls 

KTay,  plain: 


Jvpamm. 


kinds., 
wtaite: 


EnitKslk. 


...do... 
...do... 


.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 


1913 


Quantity. 


Value. 


do....V 
other  kinds do..../ 


do.. 

liiah«6 do.... 

Igofvd,  brocaded,  striped,  and  spotted 

Wte "'""•• 

Aacriomn do,... 

Esfdish do 

JwHiese do i 

OtWkizidB do.... 

Jtam:  i 

.do....' 

.do.... 

.do.... 

.do....; 


B^Uih. 

iMjMWflO 

OOmt  kinds. 
TdoUw: 


Jai 


Japanese. 
OUierkli 


.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 


"iil 


do... 

er  kinds do 

Bliached,  Sainohes.  40  yards do. . . . 

OuDMea.  brwnsp  and  musnnt,  white,  (lyed»  or 
pfflntMl: 

tlfards pieces 

30  yards do 

,    Myards do.... 

Ummwad  bateailnes,  white,  dyed,  or  printed 

^. ...pieces. . 

racywasUns yards.. 

An  BQstins  and  cretonnes,  mienamerated 

• yards.. 

nifaicottonprtnts pieces.. 

GataiaesandplalBOotton  dritle do. 

PitetoddrillSpfnniitiaw. and  twills do..'.! 

rrfntedcrape do.... 

nintadsatteens,  reps,  etc do 

Piktt>d**T'^  cloths do... 

rMtey-redeottoos and  dyed  T cloths. .  .do 

Dytdoottoos.  plain: 
Fan  black- 
Italians do.... 

Venetians do, 


Oriared— 


Liftfaifs. 


.do., 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do., 


4, 109, 01 1 
184,218 
46,268 

1,668,716 

133,883 

3,397,362 

9,080 


4,537,900 


70,006 

525,291 

86,708 

1,677.111 

3,317 

41,301 

1,554,688 

86,454 

88,525 


1, 167,640 
370, 192 
39,990 

116,596 
1,686 


331,856 
124,688 


1,131,920 
82,590 


148, 103 
50,^8 


19,616,967 
540,392 
122,734 

4,451,851 

406,805 

6,909,359 

24,204 


13,966,335 


249,068 

1,589,621 

286,125 

4,600.251 

11,851 

132,359 

3,776,825 

219.694 

84,859 


2,340,625 
445,222 
55,699 

247.677 
4,295 


288,948 
191,817 


2,084,809 
120,017 


390,812 

78.415 

1.848,237 


191S 


Quantity. 


690.566 
949,676 


89,900 

8.8TO 

2,227,102 


1,544.075 

685,655 

113,063 

18,540 


18.327 
929,522 


10.254 

116,512 

1.964,0S2 

192 


113,475 

934,738 

2,078 

23,643 
56,332 
103,064 

170,673 
14,P81 
110,290 

52.113 
95,936 

298,961 
839,469 


4,043 
9,623 
58,618 


542,156 


682,737 
238,484 
73,390 

323,244 
i04.5M2 
P3,317 
597,362 


Vahie. 


$4,196,671 
5,126.119 


522,999 

65,574 

12,n8.«r76 


11,086.261 

4,450,74H 

7t6.69K 

157.278 


139,098 
5.184,031 


55,144 

756,367 

0,664,909 

820 


460,720 

3,067,420 

7,536 

98,364 
236,783 
539,850 


242.445 
82,136 
750,315 

202,371 
20,489 

71,663 

4,076,276 


25,243 

45,610 
413,682 


2,151,401 


5,802,808 

3,008,735 

585,135 

2,200,529 
1,690,774 
1,000.481 
4,541,176 
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1913 


1918 


Imports. 


Quantity.    {      Value.  Quantity. 


COTTON  GOODS— continued. 

Dyed  cottons,  figured: 

Italians pieces . 

Venetians do. . . 

Poplins do. . . 

Lastings do . . . 

Cotton  Italians,  Venetians,  cr^pe,  and  lastings, 

plain,  fast  black pieces . 

Cotton  Italians,  Venetians,  and  crdpe,  plain, 

colored,  and  lastings,  plam pieces. 

Cotton  Italians,  Venetians,  cr6pe,  and  lastings, 

figured pieces. 

Shirtings: 

Dyed,  plain do... 

Hongkong-dyed,  plain do. . . 

Dyed,  figured,  brocaded,  spotted do. .  - 

Spanish  stripes,  64  inches do. . . 

Flannelettes: 

Plain,  dyed,  or  printed do... 

Yam-dyed do... 

Yam-dyed,  Japanese do. . . 

Cotton  flannels: 

Plain,  dyed,  and  printed do. . . 

Plain,  dyed,  and  printed,  Japanese...  do... 

Striped do... 

Striped,  Japanese do . . . 

Fancy  woven  cottons yards. 

Cottons,  3ram-dyed do. . . 

Crimps  and  crepons do. . . 

Japanese  cotton  cr^ do. . . 

Japanese  cotton  cloth do. . . 

Cmnese  cotton  cloth  (nankeens) pounds. 

Velvets  and  velveteens yards. 

Blankets .pieces . 

Handkerchief dozens. 

EEandkerchieis,  Japanese .- do. . . 

Towels do. . . 

Towels ,  Japanese do . . . 

Cotton  goods,  onenumerated yards . 

Cotton  yam: 

English pounds. 

Hongk  ong do . . . 

Indian do... 

Japanese do . . . 

Otner  kinds do . . . 

Gassed,  mercerized,  or  dyed do... 

WookA  or  berlinette do . . . 

Cotton  thread: 

In  balls do. . . , 

O  n  spools gross . 


1,745,901 

1,021,779 

905,446 

107,988 
120,723 
33,477 
47, 161 


Less  excess  of  reexports  over  imports. 
Total  cotton  goods 


WOOL  AND  COTTON  UNIONS. 

Alpacas, lusters, and  Orleans yards. 

Blankets  and  rugs pounds. 

Coatings  and  suitings yards. 

Union  and  poncho  cloth do. . . 

Union  Italian  cloth {yilfds' 

Union  shirtings do..! 

Woolen  and  cotton  flannel do. . . 

Wool  and  cotton  anions ,  unenumerated .  .do . . . 


Total  wool  and  cotton  unions 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Blankets  and  mgs pounds. . 

Broadcloth,  and  medium,  habit,  and  Russian 

cloth. yards. . 

Camlets  and  bunting pieces. . 

Coatings  and  suitings yards. . 

Flannel do.... 

Lasting ^.pieces. , 

..do.... 


568,541 
112,271 
146, 141 
82.077 
5,705,911 


309,358 
13,312,560 


6,574,036 
1,104,924 
1,203,028 

81,656 

1,634,06.8 

546,528 

77,436,971 

683,733 

1,290.933 

177,408,933 

173,456,133 

5,208,667 


3,733 

551,600 
639,139 


746,556 


2,398,974 
1,479 


131,158 
3,549,236 


1,619,657 

852,181 
18,091 


79,430 
82,168 
48,732 


$6,865,147 

3,393,171 

3,210,360 

345,477 
265,146 
117,940 
140,930 


1,436,812 
268,150 
295,736 
194,455 
595,899 


23,911 
668,726 


1,385,462 
459,880 
313, 176 
14,800 
564,596 
133,708 

4,454,796 

159,654 

168, 167 

26,533,665 

23,729,604 

1,211,715 


2,041 

254,187 
820,279 


132,983,468 


142,086 


836,545 
10,372 


57, 182 
1,477,267 


2,523,452 


447,533 

867,908 
173,842 


26,111 
287,722 
212,809 


96,878 

26,340 

480,665 

146,260 


60,809 
72,311 


22,796 

374,192 
48.345 
92,413 


8,508,374 

2,045,912 

72,383 

83,872,769 

972,931 

3,542,250 

538,484 

448,073 

671.881 

91,315 

1.464,282 

4,596,573 


60.133 

48,128,280 

99,460,951 

965.998 

2.268,394 


637.998 

488.821 


765,974 
164,778 
899,027 
138,732 


97,990 
144,016 


349,772 


175,378 

1,306 
6,148 
712,293 
23,919 
3,626 
3,418 


Value. 


8689,321 

291,297 

5,706,171 

1,140,606 


623,690 
240,623 


191,671 

2,166,515 
219,607 
434,128 


1,850,159 

463,355 

1,086 

7,386,641 
502,115 

1,734,949 
683,090 
329,869 
296,700 
94,793 

1,233,7.'>4 

1,114,787 


22,822 

19,660,471 

42,183,149 

354,972 

1,762,706 


643,608 
1,870,578 


180,781,863 
185,019 


^80,506,844 


426,214 

70,900 

1,^7,216 

146,723 


99,842 
86,877 


435,258 


.2,623,080 


254,100 

8,636 
160,691 
1,802,909 
24,654 
120,864 
64,163 
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Iniports. 


1913 


Quantity.  Value. 


1018 


Quantity. 


Vahie. 


WOOLEN  GOODS — Continued. 

■  «Jai  ?ooiaS7un«numerated. do. . . 

Wodm  and  worsted  yam  and  OGrd . . .pounds. 


240,919 
1,079,282 
l,952,a)0 


Total  woolen  goods. 


MI9C£LLAX£OUS  PIECE  GOODS. 

Cots  and  cottiMi  duck yards. 

Gamy  and  bessian  cloth do. . 

f^B^acoods and  mixtures do.. 


sandTelvets pounds. 

Plasb« do 

Slk  piece  goods do... 

sakpwce  goods  mixturee do. . . 

^^kpitce  goods,  arti6cial yards. 

Sft  stripe  oolton  cloth,  Japanese pounds. 

laitstian  fur  cloth,  silk,  wool,  or  cotton. yards. 

^obtery  lahrics do... 

KXtUaDcotts  piece  goods,  unenumerated 


3,027,757 

3,989,858 

186,864 


93,597 
182,819 
264,493 


7,887 


1,436,756 


Total  misceUaneous  piece  goods 

METALS  AND  MINERALS. 

AJinalnuni pounds. 

^hmrinitm  wi^nqfactUf^ do... 

Bnss  and  yellow  metal: 

Bits, rods, sheets,  plates,  and  nails,  .do. . . 

^w.sheeis,  wire,  etc do... 

Wire do 

Vnasomerated 


IS, 133 
114,267 

2,331,333 


.rods,  sheets. 


plates,  nails,  and  wire 

pounds., 

do.... 


Ingots  and  slabs 

roeoumerated 

am  and  mild  steel,  new: 

Anchors ,  anvils ,  castings ,  chains ,  and  forg- 
ioB pounds . 

An»w  and  tees do. . . 

B«5 do... 

V^bbles  and  wire  shorts do... 

Hoops do... 

ioists do... 

NiU-fod do... 

Naiisand  rivets do... 

ng and  kentledge do... 

I^mand  tubes do... 

P«te  cuttings do 

H»ih....7!7r. do... 

'^<nws do. . . 

^beets  and  plates do 

wire do 

Vwimmerated do 

bm  and  mild  steel,  old do. . . 

"«,Sahfanized: 

g«ls - do... 

wire do... 

pv  &ad  steel  manufactures,  n.  e.  s do.... 

*^ad: 

la  pigs  and  bars do 

T«a and  sheet do.... 

Other  manufactures {ttivkd'.. 

•^^,      manufactured       and       nnmanu- 

hrtured pounds.. 

yaieksiiv«r do..., 

Sted: 

Bamboo,  bars,  hoops,  sheets,  and 
piates pounds. 

Cast,  wire,  and  wire  rope do... 

iHi: 

In  slabs do... 

Haimlactured,  not  Including  tinfoil . . do. . . 

JtaMd  plates do... 

WbtMBKita]  or  German  silver do... 


435,733 
687,200 


1,862,400 

26,764,800 
550,400 


2,140,800 


79,047,200 
45,450,133 
11,889,467 


16,446,000 
4:{,909,333 
17,455,733 
8,514,800 
47,977,200 
39,047,333 


47,703,200 
8,131,333 
15,208,800 
85,291,600 

30.086,133 
8,791,867 
16,941,467 

14,349,333 
486,667 
942,000 


240,933 

87,200 


18,514,667 
1,445,467 

7,037,467 

690,800 

48,448,800 

647,733 


$109, 130 

769,928 

1,162,018 


11,042 
186,398 
459,599 


3,556,996 


585,386 
245,583 
49,841 


119,617 
803,189 
467,034 

"'6,' 420 


1,787,567 

4,454,568 

208,182 

57,450 


150,678 

426,349 

1,251,468 


227,616 


2ftf*,2S5 
65,370 


2,5(M,686 


3,799 
47, 166 

359,496 


62,998 
149,936 


326,216 

4,468,421 

80,237 


102,572 


1,348,669 
617,082 
269,020 


238,130 
1,050,377 
164,031 
270,817 
666,694 
663,226 


912,703 
205,963 
479,834 
885,088 

1,027,958 

240,628 

1,065,527 

536,074 
22,280 
38,236 


87,688 
47,761 


661,068 
116,404 

1,694,207 

81,493 

1,777,990 

148,687 


20,933 
32,000 


2,664,260 


1,384,263 
16,187,693 


1,821,062 

11,971,970 

61,774,271 

13,013,167 

9, 767, 176 

2,402,261 

677,065 

26,507,134 

14,311,831 

3K,  022, 038 

5,961,185 

44,001,767 

937,064 

30,874,0^.6 

2, 13X,  261 

8, 875,  OM 

16,987,691 

9,298,910 

10,  r45,706 
2,117,728 

9,604,500 

917;  998 

1,170,930 


145,733 
15,600 


25,745,002 
3,420,125 

3,422,791 

2,933 

42,098,028 

32,133 


114,051 
394,252 
976,886 


-3,819,185 


650,237 
668,704 
92,469 
203,368 


1,260,308 

1,264,332 

679,704 


792,480 

88,035 

409,797 


6,009,424 


14,729 

47,664 


906,463 
'i23,'24« 


492,976 

6,097,698 

315,343 


243,718 
873,457 

3,739,522 
683,088 
768,824 
227,611 
'48,074 

2,114,502 
791,643 

3,444,921 
379,472 

2,341,294 
268,101 

3,619,097 
182,196 
798,605 
660,595 

1,297,336 

1,102,099 

274,134 

977,784 

89,046 

156,099 

74 

88,036 
36,318 


3,094,833 
738,029 

2,072,272 

1,354 

5,039,511 

24,196 


122081*'— 10 3 
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METALS  AND  HiXEBALS — Continued. 

Zinc: 

Spel  t  er pounds . . 

Sheets  and  plates do 

Otlier  manufactures do 

Metals  and  minerals,  luiclassed (vaSie 

Ores: 

Copper pounds. , 

Iron do 

Lea^i do 

Manganese T do 

Zint* do 

Unelassed do 


Quantity. 


1,168,133 

3.368,800 

977.200 

l,62i;867 


212,800 


30,133 


13,8u7 


Total  metAls  and  minerals.. 


SUNDRIES. 

Animals,  living: 

Caille number. . 

Goats do 

Horses do 

Pigs do.... 

Poultry do 

Sheep do 

Other  kinds do 

A  niseed ,  star pounds . . 

Arms  and  munitions: 

Of  war 

Sporting 

Asbestos 

Bags,  all  kinds niunber . . 

Beans,  peas,  etc pounds. . 

Bedsteads: 

Iron number.. 

Brass do'.... 

Belting,  machine 

Betelnuts pounds. . 

B6che  de  mer do 

Bird's-nosis do 

Biscuits , 

Books,  prin  led ,  and  m usic,  engraved  or  printed . 

Borax,  crude  and  refined pounds. . 

Bottles,  empty  (not  including  india-rubber 
bottles) 

Boxes,  fancy groes.. 

Braid: 

Llama pounds.. 

Other  klnfis 

Bran,  all  kinds poimds . , 

Bricks  and  tiles pieces.. 

Building  materials,  n.  e.  s 

Butter  (Including  ghee) pounds. . 

ButtiHis,  brass  ana  fiucy gross.. 

Oandles,  all  kinds pounds. . 

Candle-making  materials: 

Candle  wick do. 

S  tearine do . 

Unelassed 

Cardamoms I>ounds.. 

Carpets  and  carpeting 

Casks,  etc.,  empty 

Caviare 

Celluloid 

Cement pounds.. 

Cereals: 

Barley do 

Maize do 

Oats do.... 

Rice  and  paddy do 

Rye do 

Wheat do.... 

Other  kinds do 

Charcoal do. . . . 

Charts,  maps,  pictures,  and  other  products  of 
the  graphic  arts 

Cheese pounds . . 

Chemical    products    (not   including   match- 
making materials,  medicines,  and  soda) 

Chinaware,  coarse  and  fine  (including  crockery 
and  earthenware) 


7,9C8 
770 

1,014 
24,217 
21,695 


52} 
1,850,400 


32. 049, 708 
49,245,467 


7,975.067 

6,101,867 

111,364 


653,467 


139,444 
337,600 


231,345,200 
3,751,101 


1,035,407 
1,439,665 
6,717,733 


979,867 


Value. 


$78,188 
243,011 
67,809 
177,471 


151 
*978' 
"76 


21,2.'»4,7S7 


1918 


Quantity. 


17, 


689,465 
638,603 
191, 733 
539,423 


34, 

10. 


573,732 
404,4^17 
33,200 
616,398 
124, 775 
712,511 


Value. 


$75,531 
115, 117 
37,197 
1,334,675 
156,361 

2,733 
68»373 
332 
S3,5G7 
120,534 
82,204 


107,909 

1.381 

45. 9;^0 

206,727 

5,789 


*4, 901,073 


5.292 
156,715 

4,912,333  ]{ 

46,S'?4 

2,270,740 

740,087 


2,685 

72,645 

3,067 

11,70K 

532 

20.338 

3,2S- 

37,877 

39,171 

7,036 

10 

215 

2.2IS 

3,337 

3,231,325 

559,729 

16,812,978 

195,301 
210, 82t 
849,  »45 
477,095 


398,717 
31,830 


118, 221 

266,053 

328,8.51 

2,416,429 

111,311 


421,472 
382,035 
422,665 


4.3,368,507 
5.5,122,262 

9,364 
735 


6,  .332, 518 

6,511,053 

128,021 


39,451 
13,200 


25I,&)2,304 
8,138,341 


1,824,129 
1,151,015 

8,350,779 

20,400 
1,314,5.30 


143.582 
85,473 


1,234,930 


16,757  I 


82,402,533 

682,267 

1,103,200 

3,407,600 

721,988,133 

156,800 

275.200 

1,729,200 

29,538,800 


389,333  I 


443,393 

21,740 

11,682 

60,2:i8 

13,401,731 

.2,831 

4.529 

.72,546 

162,228 

29,462 

80,024 

425,313 
882,697  i 


114,975,713 

630,398 

5,793,986 

7,600 

931,201,005 


2,133 
2,349,194 
12,236,903 


310, 3»9 


49,691 

133,911 

5,224,995 

1,447.795 

131,736 
36,821 
643,  a^ 
312,624 
2,005,857 
900,386 
138,  If.S 
430,589 


332,039 
100,256 

28,972 
139,734 

3,331,654 
627, 40^; 

1,102,556 
606,023 
358,722 

1,252,126 

14,623 

284,760 

1,29S 

387,579 
365.690 

1,270,719 
1.30,  t40 
102,303 

1,137,907 

29,722 

103,611 

87 

27,172,881 


100 
148,645 
I79,im 

89.428 
160,245 

1,431,790 

1,497,572 
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Imports. 


siTKDRiis-  -continued. 
CVarHto-makiiig    materials    (not    including 


Cipu»ues thousands.. 

QpKs do.... 

(ammon pounds. . 

Clorc«  azkd  watches number.. 

ClnihiTU,    hats,  etc  rnot  including  hosiery, 

ihoes  and  boots  of  leather,  and  haberdashery, 

bat  izKluding  leather  gloves) 

QmWnz,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  and  gloves  (other 

thaai  India  rubber  or  leather) 

CiDTesaikdspioes pounds.. 

Coal tons., 

Cocoa,  crude pounds.. 

Coooa  and  chooolake,  prepared do — 

Ooft« do... 

Coke. tons., 

CoolBctioiiery  (not  including  oocoa  and  choco- 

bte) 

Cordage pounds., 

Corte 

CoCtOQgins 

Cotton,  raw poundfi.. 

Cotton  waddinff do.... 

,  bed  and  tabic 


CotierT  and  electroplated  ware 

DpeSyCjoiors,  and  paints: 

Anfflne 

Bark,  mangrove pounds. 

Cbmabar do... 


1913 


1918 


Quantity. 


6,209,037 

38,6fi5 

90,133 

&19,180 


1,053,467 

1,690,892 

6,467 

132,692 

350.  Ml 

6,697 


2,975,467 
*i7,*  767*333 


Indigo— 

Artlfieial 

VegeUble 

aapanwood 

Vermilion 

DjM  and  colors,  unclaseed — 
Paints  and  paint  oil . 


....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
..-.do... 
.do. 


^nnme,  and  ^oultrv^ number. 


1  materials  and  fittings 

Esarry  and  corundum  (powder,  cloth,  and  pa- 


14,363,333 
228,633 

42,610,000 

1,682,667 

3,185,467 

766,633 

18,086,533 
9,701,807 
3,469,003 


Enameled  ware 

Explorivw  for  industrial  purposes pounds.. 

Fns:  I 

Pabn  leaf number . . 

Other  kinds do 

Felt  and  felt  sheathing 

FMi  szkd  fishery  products  (not  including  bftohe 
de  mer ,  lidnglass,  and  seaweed  and  agar-agar ) , 


820,133 
47,748,439 


vf?™^^' 


.pounds. 
....do... 


Fodder. 

FoodstqiJB,  unclawed 

Pnrits: 

Dried. pounds, 

Freeh do 

FwBitme,  and  materials  for  making 

OasJhttnxs 

G«eoljpe,Den£ine, naphtha,  petrol, etc. gallons. 

Ofamng pounds. 

Olan,  window boxes. 

Glan  snd  gia^Bware 

GIov«,  leather pairii. 

Olne poands. 

Olywrine do... 

Ommdnuts do. . . 

Ouns  and  wax  (not  including  paraffin  wa.x), 
Pomds 

0gn8(m>Trh,  oUbanum,  etc) pounds. . 

Oypsom .- d6, 


Htif ,  anlraal,  and  Saathers pounds., 

Hair, bathers, and  wool do... 

Hisip do... 

ffliw,  eow  and  bnffalo do... 

gMwsndridns,  andiempd do... 

fonsy do... 

HopB do... 


196,438.400 

346,242,800 

123,867 


11,616,607 
29,015,000 


465,577 
446,421 
311,950 


58,8-15 
1.042,533 


44,568,267 
'*2,*i9i*666 


1,987,000 


2,841,600 
2,296,867 


267,200 
41,000 


Value. 


Quantity,    i       Value. 

I 


$9,177,000 

848,821 

47,494 

679,619 


4,739,897 
08,707 

0,867,733 
2,931 
43,079 
59,226 
62,259 

241,  n4 
287,980 


77,751 

2,175,352 


375,915 

'"194,328 

3,937,927 
127,285 
94,912 

7,022,571 
41,509 
37,611 
177,536 
697,288 
628,935 
23.516 
1,692,985 

48,904 
837,180 
138,261 

207,284 

25,423 


9,458,440 

7, 509, 146 

1,004 


655,635 
476,267 
424,708 


78,583 

1,202,410 

8:i2,258 

794,625 

18,  W5 
197^504 


1,036,896 


99,753 


811,495 
96,546 


179,023 

280,380 


28.120 
16,0y7 


9,231,941 

48,.'J90 
117,3-30 
347,744 


249,  .'599 

1,075,057 

450,286 

4.'>6,85l 

6,351,365 

4,154 


6,099,451 


25,347,937 
1,023,064 


14,674,363 
150,400 

200,133 
8,277,713 
5,075,4.'>4 
297,999 
14,281,431 
11,089,172 
2,378,071 


577,465 

50,151,379 
5,886,383 


192,766,585 

606,798 

2,976,120 


13,662,633 
33,322,983 


1,194,290 
465,661 
156,271 


2,205,728 


93,527,900 

3,973,733 

626,' 732 


1,495,463 
2,083,861 


3,WS,124 
268,799 
58,400 


$1,534,977 

28,612,391 

911.044 

99,892 
1,054,^^1 


6,004,936 


40,494 
15,024,020 
92,392 
288,609 
1,072,289 
101,172 

208,054 
688,164 
67,544 
111,355 
7,242,127 
243, 52U 
400,719 
293,173 


897,086 
237,140 
286»617 

174,944 

750,  s:m 

129, 31M 

345,102 

1,088,026 

1,265,451 

23,829 

4,930,900 

140,398 

1,320,093 

328,263 

510,963 

247,837 

79,509 


14,992,105 


14,032 

688,588 

1,044,697 

996,662 
1,3,1S,9SI 

316, 102 

668,490 
4, 140, 4>fl* 
1,794.*V)H 

726,819 


516,429 

'4*142,076 

514,139 


7,710 
1, 196, 5.'>4 


306,025 
288,231 


1.046.003 
33,374 
17,813 
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Imports. 


1913 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Valu3. 


SUNDRIES— continued. 

Homs: 

Doer pounds., 

Rhinoceroi do. . . . 

Hosiery doiens. . 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha pounds. . 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  manufactures  of 

all  kinds  (incluaing  boots  and  shoes) 

Instruments,  musical: 

Automatic 

Pianos,  etc 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  soicn title  (includ- 
ing medical,  optical,  and  surgical) 

Isinglass poyrnds. . 

Ivory do 

Jadestone do 

Jewelry,  real  and  imitation  (including  goldwarc 

and  silverware) 

Lace  and  trimmings 

Lampe  and  lampware 

Leather poimds. . 

Manufactures  of  (not  including  cloves,  ma- 
chine belting,  and  boots  and  shoes) 

Imitation,  and  oilclotha 

Liquid  fuel tons. . 

Looking-glasses  and  mirrors 

Lungngans pounds.. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli do 

If  achine  tools 

Machinery: 

Agricultural 

Propelling  (as  boilers,  turbines,  etc.) 

For  the  textile  industries  (as  carding,  color- 
printing,  weaving,  spinning,  etc.,  except 
cotton  gins) 

For  brewing,  distilling,  sugar  refining,  etc. . . 

Other  kinds,  and  parts  of  machinery 

Machines,  embroidering,  knitting,  and  sewing. . 

Malt poimds.. 

Manures do 

Margarine  and  artificial  butter do 

Matches *. gross . . 

Match-making  materials 

Match-making  materials  (not  including  parafBn 

wax) 

Mats,  all  kinds  (not  including  matting). pieces. . 

Meats,  prepared  or  preserved. 

Meats,  prepared  or  preserved  (including  lard 

and  preserved  earae  and  poultry ) 

Medicines  (including  cocaine  and  morphia) 

Medicines  (including  worm  tablets) 

Milk,  condensed,  in  tins dozens. . 

Molasses pounds . . 

Mushrooms « .do 

Needles 1...  thousands.. 

Oil,  kerosene: 

American American  gallons. . 

Borneo do 

Japanese do 

Russian do 

Sumatra do 

Other  kinds do 

Oilcake pounds., 

Oils: 

Lubricating American  gallons. , 

Lubricating gallons . . 

Vegetable do 

Vegetable  of  all  kinds  (not  including  essen- 
tial oils) , 

Oil  tanks  and  fltthigs 

Opium: 

Malwa pounds., 

Patna do..., 

Benares do. . . . 

Other  kinds do.... 

Paper,  including  cardboard {value  * 

Pearls,  real , 

Pepper,  black  and  white pounds., 


68,400 

168,933 

2,109,301 

34,800 


720.  m7 
31,. 'iS? 
517,807 


14,572,607 


12,065 


1,392,933 
13,305,467 


1,029,467 

121,140,933 

77.733 

28,448,155 


$78,957 

49,135 

1,395,089 

11,801 

262,826 

155,863 
133,291 

539,114 
195,357 
60,251 
129,513 

102,542 

501,264 

1,000.595 

5,233,i33 

277,094 
143,873 

91,201 
274,623 

69,251 
578,945 

36,781 

82,158 
468, 170 


610,074 

85,370 

3,940,228 

644,638 

39,  .549 

691,439 

9,981 

4,622,704 

1,158,541 


1,676 

1,913,001 

41,733 


332,390 

89,580 
564,665 


16,328,003 


18,204 


5, 313,  ass 

9,574,776 


457,066 

112,537,185 

9,600 

13,340,821 


6,468,232 


36(^092 


4,292,911 


239,482 


483,720 


2,935,591 
570,135 


2,158,667 
4,929,710 

112,459,925 

23,603,943 

34,265 

5,970,271 

41,915,648 


483,099 
761,932 

10,460,946 

2,510,457 

3,836 

858,246 

4, 085, 189 


352,178 
10,459,574 
2,475,994 
2,512,412 

48,349,297 

11,700,691 

1,947,970 


42,933 
2,449,586 


617 
616,472 


48,527,206 
17,865 


5,360,028 
862,067 


1,590,876 


1,266,405 


1,386,253 

832,317 

190,199 

9,576 

129,512,983 


17,312,417 
10,208,035 
2,288,550 
96,774 
4,462,130 
764,257 


44,415 
72,202,619 


6,931,333 


722,756  6,381,a51 

a  This  class  for  year  1918  does  not  include  oilcloth  for  flooring. 


9442,193 

105,450 

2.233,440 

23,607 

877,868 

157,729 
150,799 

387,434 
214, 170 
222,103 
306,598 

298,130 

610,924 

811,630 

11,205,367 

260,975 
107,957 
403,502 
541,560 
670,246 
1,130,272 
395,364 

195,876 
770, 705 


1,968,538 

23,087 

6,577,131 

336,826 

47,678 

897,328 

2,473 

5,494,274 


1,962,104 
667,554 
463, 731 


6, 114, 717 


820,477 

153,892 

1,049,785 

2,954,481 

15,296,400 

3,285,155 

658,296 


14,561,219 
8,525 


2,180,197 
830,384 


10,218 


620,467 

7,620,056 

1,021,516 

20,096 

1,205,807 
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Imports. 


amiDmEa— cantlnned. 


.pounds.. 


Pcifaiittfy  and  cosmetics 

Photogrspiiie  matertab 

Pints  azid  flowers,  living 

PcAatoes 

Prtttlnf  and  ttthograpbie  materials 

Pttoting  and  lithographic  materials  (not  tn- 

rhifling  machinery) 

Railvay  materials: 

Sleepers nnmber.. 

Not  otherwise  clasiQed 

Rattans,  whole,  split,  and  peeled poonds. , 

Safna  and  strong-room  doors 

Stft  peter pounds.. 

Sodalwood do 

Scales  and  balances 

Seawoed  and  agar-agar pounds. . 

Befds,  all  kinds do. . . . 

sups  and  boats,  and  materials  for  (not  included 

in  metals  or  timber) 

Smks  and  l>oots,  leather pEiirs . . 

SiHioks  ftr  makinz  cask<9 

90k  and  cotton  ribbons 

Eflk  and  sflk  products , 

EUns(ft2rs) pieces.. 

Soap. 


Soapv  and  materials  for  making 

Setui. pounds. 

Sot do... 

Spirits  of  wine gallons. 

Stwcfa pounds. 

Slatlonerr. 


&oae  (marble,  eraoite,  etc.).. 

ft<ffes,  hoiz5«hoid , 

^ores  and  grates 


Brown pounds.. 

White do.... 

Befined do.... 

Candy do 

Cane do.... 

Salphnr do 

Eolphoric  add. do 

Tea: 

Brit^  India  and  Ceylon do 

Japan  (  Formoea) do 

Java. do 

Other  kinds do.... 

Triegraph  and  telephone  materials 

Tlir^ad,  gold  and  silver,  imitation pounds . . 

Timber: 

Hardwood cubic  feet.. 

Softwood. square  feet.. 

TialoU and  other  foils pounds.. 

!*«» {;&:: 

Tohaeeonlfits' sundries 

Toflet  requirites 

Toob,hand 

Toys  and  nmes 

Trunks  and  aui  tcascH 

Terpentine gallons.. 

European number 

European  «ad  American do 

Japanese do 

Other  kinds do.... 

V«mish pounds.. 

Vecelablea^  dried  and  fresh  (including  pota- 

t«a) pounds.. 

vocetaUes,  dried  and  fresh  (not  including  pota- 
toejLbeans, and  peaa) pounds.. 

Locomotlvw  sod  tenders 

Bidhray  carnages  and  wagons  (including 

trtmcars) 

l^raetloQ  and  road  engines 

Motor  ears 

Motoicvcioa. • 

Vaiodmdes  (bicycles,  eto.) 


1913 


Quantity. 


2,003,333 


17,992,267 


7,991,600 
11,168,800 


84,797,067 
6,938,533 


292,632 


592,195 


65,100,667 
337,' 266' 


303,679,067 

257,742,267 

350,387,600 

36,421,407 

20,434,533 

4,063,600 

2,848,533 

19,572,667 
1,868,133 
4,466,800 


86,400 

2,660,682 

159,602,884 

706,000 

215,448 


34,328 

776,331 


2,265,119 
'i,'687,"i33 


12,152,400 


Value. 


$325,392 

229,437 

21,733 

18,122 


291,816 


.592,413 
86,117 

302,612 

685,227 

59,316 

1,249,513 

350,975 

71,823 
340,799 


376,523 


211,334 
1,957,008 


822,173 


10,338 
941,237 


2,996,431 
226,801 

6,733,659 

7,752,079 

10,637,942 

1,343,737 

114,468 

65,021 

46,524 

2,868,284 

80,756 

541,118 


624,480 
88,665 

782,936 
2,829,305 

285,433 
2,604,396 


182,320 
653,812 
199.611 
217,917 


16,932 
352,747 


709,989 
"i4i,'6i9" 


284,935 
560,330 

870,297 
2,184 

353,698 
9,416 
78,950 

710,335 


1918 


Quantity. 


1,015,122 
*i2,'634j235' 


330,799 
16,135,660 


106, 173, 201 
7,060,782 


806,246 


1,998,566 


29,585,393 

6,580,519 

940,652 

469,732 


314,495,080 

258,763,620 

550,040,358 

41,871,096 

20,485,815 

6, 122, 121 


1,877,729 
1,132,397 


3,338,392 

22,933 

3,860,121 

103,687,730 

1,35.5,863 

24,145,406 


287,066 

2,430,788 

28,543 

555,066 

13,037,701 


Value. 


$1,328,371 
4/6,013 
64,810 


406,130 


1,350,218 
1,003.764 

740,00(7 

107,954 

49,205 

2,118,998 

107,029 
3,055,700 

728,504 

30,840 
3,020,015 
1,332,910 

76,783 

163,143 

1,161,627 


3,044,528 
1,924,897 

380,372 

633,301 

30,800 

1,383,990 

174, 791 
2,286,124 

100,332 

11,587,249 
14,436,560 
42,149,125 
3,285,037 
306,940 
145,540 


300,448 
162,496 


050,445 
605,288 
90,592 

3,925,198 
4,202,727 
480,650 
0,701,103 
38,019 
282,313 
764,914 
733,585 
850,191 


273,962 

1,285,-849 

20,961 

100,037 

371,920 


860,324 

2,388,125 

480 

1,518,660 

39,277 

153,928 

432,501 
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1913 

191S 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

SUKDBIES— continued. 
Waters,  aerated  and  ralnoral 

$144,698 

$19^,612 
1,548,7% 

1,341,214 

Wax,  parafltii pounds.. 

14,6M,430 

Wines,  beer,  spirits,  etc.: 

Beer  and  porter ." 

527,925 
811,200 

Spirits 

Spirits  (not  Including  spirits  of  wine) 

1,600,753 

1,7«6.1I4 

126,845 

a»,513 

1,202,146 

Wines.. ...!; 

884,133 
39,0S8 
80,007 

Other  beverages 

Wood  pulp pounds.. 

Woods  of  all  kinds  not  othorNvi-«  enumerated. . 

4,8.S3,4C7 

4,963,854 

Woods  of  all  kinds  (not  including  sandalwood, 
timber,  and  dj'cwoods) 

843.297 

Woodware 

250,652 

Woodware  (not  Including  furniture  and  ma- 
chinerv) 

99,735 

1,759,778 

11,502,606 

Postal  parcels  not  othorw1.se  clas^slfled 

8,990,802 
4,515,225 

Pundrlef,  upcnnmerated ,,,..... , . , . 

252,845,730 
20,015 

423,726,149 

Less  excess  of  reexports  over  imports 

Total  sundrle*? 

552,825,115 

423,517,434 

Grand  total 

415,648,504 

661,987,447 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  during  1904: 


Imports. 


1901 


COTTON  GOODS. 

Shirt ine<t,  gray,  plain: 

American pieces. . 

Dutch do — 

English do — 

Indian do — 

Japanese do. . . . 

Sheetings,  eray,  plain: 

American do 

Dutch do — 

Bnellsh do — 

Inaian do — 

Japanese do — 

Shirt  tags,  white: 

Fteiin do.... 

Figured,  brocaded, 
striped,  and  spot- 
ted  pieces.. 

Drills: 

American do.... 

Dutch do — 

English do — 

Indian .do — 

Japanese do — 

Jeans: 

American do 

Dutch do 

English do 

T  cloths: 

32  inches— 

Dutch do — 

English do — 

Inaian do.... 

Japanese.... do.... 
36  inches- 
English do 

Inuian do — 

Japanese.... do.... 
Cambrics,  lawns,  and  mus- 
lins, white,  dyed,  and 
printed pieces.. 


Qanticy.        Value. 


231,  RS8 

2,000 

3,538,035 

7,405 

6,401 

2,003,791 

4,000 

647,457 

51,318 

214,502 

2,767,971 


7,094 

1,809,718 

9,610 

120.949 

6^529 

159,999 

158,151 

10,638 

360,682 


3,401 

534, 101 

57,851 

225,634 

230,825 

1,358 

876 


803,508  1 


$469,341 

3,740 

6,788,679 

15,639 

10,484 

4,677,854 
9,622 

1,286,828 
100.190 
420,652 

7,555,393 


20,256 

3,438,002 
22,772 
290,011 
154,222 
400,891 

337,887 

18,238 

740,539 


6,028 
761,674 
60,746 
223,484 

394, 112 

2,560 

804 


155,351 


1904 


Imports. 


Quantity.      Value 


COTTON  GOODS— oontd. 

Lenos  and  baUarines, 

white,   dyed,   and 

printed pieces.. 

Chintzes  and  plain  cotton 

prints pieces.. 

Printed  drills,  furnitures, 

and  twills pieces. . 

Printed  sateens,  reps,  etc., 

pieces 

Printed  T  cloths...  pieces.. 
Turkey-red  and  dyed  T 

doths pieces.. 

Italians,  plain,  fast  black, 

pieces 

Lastings: 

Plain pieces.. 

Figured do — 

Shirtings: 

Dj'ed,  plain do — 

Hongkong-dyed,  plain, 

Dyed,    figured,    bro- 
caded, and  spotted, 

pieces 

Spanish  stripes,  64  inches, 

pieces 

Flannel: 

Plain,   dyed,   and 

printed pieces.. 

Sama,  JapMMsa..do.. . . 

Striped do.... 

Same,  Japanese.. do — 
Fancy   woven  cottons, 

yards 

Japanese  cotton  cloth, 

yards, 

Japanese  cotton  crdpe, 

yards 

Velvets,  22  inches .  .yards. . 


82,363 

377,620 

95,458 

80,896 
191,787 

525,565 

1,297,461 

344,186 
1,051,364 

76,193 
158,421 

75,166 
44,091 


131,675 
56,204 
65,396 

1,622,680 

1,477,»4 

1,262,975 
2,887,594 


$139,668 

633,121 

134,420 

366,215 
258,476 

881,603 

5,078,679 

1,28.5,704 
3,148,146 

211,923 
328,253 

208,425 
133,439 

1,384,179 
298,946 
115,712 
89,217 

117,677 

64,878 

89,038 
420,467 
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ImporU. 


1904 


COTTON  GOODS— contd. 


18  indies  and  26  indies, 

jaMs 

Smbossedy  and  dyed 
velvet  cords. .  yards . . 

Bliidets .nieces.. 

Handkerefaiffa dozens.. 

HaadkvrtbieiSy  Japanese, 

dozens 

TiBvtb: 

HaneynoBibaiid  huck- 
aback.   dozens. . 

8ame,JapaiK&e..do 

Other  kinds do.. 

OottoQ  good%  uDolassed. 
Cott4aa  yarn: 

EogUsh . . .. .  .pocmds . . 

tliii  wh.  iww  .«.«..  do  ... 

Tndtam..... do... 

iapenese do 

Ottnr do. 

Wbotoa  or  beiiinatte.do. 

Oottoo  thrrad: 

la  balls do 

OiiH^oola.^. gross. 

Total  eotton  goods. . 

WOOLEN  Am  COTTON 
mXXVBKS. 

Alpaas,  lorterSy  and  or- 

leans « yards. 

Vnkm  and  poociio  oioth. 


1,086,733 

M7,M3 

217,171.067 

85,163,907 

39,067 

16,667 

4i,aoo 

256,243 


yards. 
tUoaU 


^«^  ttaliaaoiotli.pieoc?. 
Woolen  end  coctoo  flsn- 

net yards. 

Wonlea  and  eottoo  mix- 

tofcs,  ~ '    


Total    woolen   and 
cottoA  mixtures.. 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Blankets   and  rags, 
ponnd^i ................. , 

tartlnx pleoes. 

OMBiBtfl: 

Ihrfch .. ........do.... 

English do..., 

Ooth,     broad,    mcdiuniy 

habit,     ana     Russian, 

Tards. , 

rannel yards. 

liBfttinrs pitces. 

Lens  ells do... 

Spfiaisfa  stripe  a vards.. 

Wooten  gor.ds,  unoLeascd, 

JvriB , 

Wooka  f  nd  wocstad  yam 

ndoord. pouiuy. 

Total  woolen  goods. . 

wscELLureous  pibce 
ooooe. 

OuiTM yards. 

Onnny  cloth do..., 

Lfamgoods  and  mixtures, 

Paafaes pounds.. 

SOk  piece  0ood8  and  mix- 

^teas pounds.. 

nk-ftiipe  cotton  doth, 

■" pounds.. 

I  piece  goods. 


VVital 


Quantity. 


300,106 

627,741 
622,094 
582,068 

39,265 


877,956 
158,635 
603,995 


657,406 

343,064 
40,987 

91,482 

511,098 


672,654 
1,243 

4 

55,663 


380,313 
U7,746 

132,  f23 
757,732 

448,274 

982,400 


449,521 
2,239,842 

94,866 
378,288 

263,197 

43,183 


Value. 


640,314 

153,776 
228,642 
189,863 

8,744 


108,943 
61,917 
195,915 
853,571 

253,839 

82,522 

29,609,482 

11,149,426 

18,100 

7,714 

14,850 
415,934 


1,610,147 


114, 8» 

144,721 
282,000 

19,792 

150.546 


730,952 


198,185 
4,253 

45 
448,396 

898,532 
28,223 
227,007 
613,933 
833,147 

210,252 

538,629 


2,  £04, 601 


78,520 
94,974 

12,473 
434,241 

692,096 

19, 5U 

35.459 


Imports. 


MKTALS. 

Brass  and  yellow  metal: 
Bars,     rods,     shoots, 
*  '        and    nails. 


poun* 
Wire.. 


[re pounds., 

Undassed do.... 

Copper: 

Bars,     rods,     sheets, 
plates    and     nails, 

pounds 

Ingots,  slabs,  and  ore, 


popnds. 
wire 


.pounds. 

Undassed do. . . . 

Iran  and  mild  steel,  new: 
Anchors,  anvils, 

chains,  and  forgings, 

poonds. 


Bars pounds. , 

Castings,  rougn.  .do 

Cobbles  and  wire 

shortsi,  pounds 

Hoops do 

NaUrod do... 

Nails  and  rivets  .do . . . , 
Fte    and    kentledge, 

pounds 

Pipes  and  tubes, 

pounds , 

Plate   cuttings, 

pounds , 

Ralb pounds.. 

Bbeets    and     plates, 

pounds , 

wire pounds.. 

Undassed do 

IroQ  and  mild  steel,  old, 

pounds , 

Iron,  galvanized: 

Sheets pounds.. 

Wire do... 

Lead: 

In  pigs  and  bars  .do. .. , 

Tea  and  sheet... do 

Nickel do... 

Quicksilver do.... 

Spelter do.... 

Steel: 

Bamboo,  bars,  hoops, 
sheets,  and  plates, 

pounos , 

Tod,  oast,  wire,  and 
wire  rope... pounds. . 

Tin,  in  slabs do.... 

Tinned  plates do.... 

White  metal  or  German 

silver pounds.. 

Zinc,  sheets  and  plates, 

poimds 

Metals,  undassed,  pounds. , 


Total  metals 

SITNDBIES. 

Bags,  all  kinds pieces . , 

Betdnuts pounds.. 

B6che  denier do.... 

Birds' nesu do.... 

Books  and  charts 

Boxes,  fancy gross.. 

Braid,  llama. 

Bran,  rice pounds. , 

Bnilaing    materials    and 

fittings 

Butter  and  chee-e 

Buttons,  brass  and  fancy, 


1,367,283 


Candles 

I  Carpets  and  carpeting. 


1901 


Quantity.  I    Value. 


2,438,400 

398,533 

1,447,200 


4,137,733 

32,383,000 

199,867 

2,082,400 


1,395,600 

21,868,100 

32,133 

16,281,467 
6,429,067 
32,12fi,800 
14,526,133 

10,613^467 

5,984,400 

43,247,467 
518,533 

13,543,600 
5,293,600 
3,413,407 

91,371,067 

5,818,800 
1,942,400 

21,826,933 

369,(900 

253,733 

175,600 

1,910,133 


7,471,733 

938,000 
8,526,667 
18,526,000 

616,533 

878,267 
1,385,667 


11,850,327 

7,743,067 

4,746,533 

143,747 


116,662 
308,'22i,'067' 


1,367,848 


1340,461 
53,368 
124,167 


732,199 

4,918,686 
36,739 
424,832 


46,306 

342,499 

750 

215,877 
112,391 
523,221 
324,916 

86,505 

142,553 

606,987 
23,733 

217,176 
141,26.5 
116, 112 

907,231 

173,689 
65,355 

652,689 
12,787 
98,201 
97,047 
90,483 


266,706 

90,908 

2,041,397 

596,648 

157,493 

53,44*2 
97,131 


14,821,873 


en, 239 
206,921 
801,585 
527,822 
184,479 
118,314 
416,525 
1,613,537 

175,610 
237,931 

400,519 

392,708 

43  137 
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Cement pounds. . 

Charcoal do 

Chemical  products  (not 
including  matchinakin| 
matcrials,mcdicines,ana 

soda) 

Clilnaware,  flue  and  coarse 
(including  crockery  and 

earthenware) 

Cifjarettes 

Cigars 

Clocks  and  watches,  num- 
ber  

Clothing,  hats,  etc.  (not 
incluning     boots     and 

shoes) 

Cloves  and  spices  .pounds . . 

Coal tons.. 

Coke do 

Cordage pounds. . 

Cotton  gins,  and  parts 

Cotton,  raw pounds . . 

Cutlery  and  electroplated 

ware 

Dyes,  colors,  and  paints: 
Bark,  mangrove, 

pounds 

Cinnabar pounds . . 

Dyes,  aniline 

Indigo— 

Artificial  .p<mnds.. 

Vegetable...  do 

Sapanwood do 

Vermilion do 

Dyes,  unclassed  .do. . . . 

Colors do 

Paints  and  paint  oil, 

pounds 

Electrical   materials   and 

fittings 

Elephants'     teeth     and 

tusks pounds.. 

Enameled  ware 

Fans,  palm-leaf,  .number. . 
Fish  and  fishery  products 
(not  including  btehe  de 
mer,  isinglass,  and  sea- 
weed)  pounds.. 

Flour do... 

Fruits,  dried 

Furniture,  and  materials 

for  making 

Ginseng pounds. . 

Glass,  window boxes. . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Glue pounds.. 

Groundnuts do. . . . 

Haberdashery 

Hardware 

Hemp poimds.. 

Hides,  cow  and  Duflalo, 

poimds 

Horns: 

Deer 

Rhinoceros. .  .pounds. . 

Hosiery dozen.. 

Isinglass pounds.. 

Jadestone do. . . . 

Jewelry,  real  and  imitation. 

Lace  and  trimmings 

Lamps  and  lamp  wire 

Lcatner pounds. . 

Leather,  manufactures  of. . 

Lungngans pounds. . 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli, 

pounds 

Machinery  and  fittings 

Matches 


84,959.600 
18,557,733 


801,460 


2,265,867 

1,250,619 

10,084 

705,067 


8,007,600 


24,200,467 
868,133 


2,509,200 
10,459,600 
6,162,267 
394,667 
8,457,067 
1,7W,133 

22,160,400 


79,600 
35,'236*667 


58,192,800 
125,050,467 


664,727 
96,068 


973,200 
21,045,200 


1,834,667 


6,067 
293,720 
908,600 
485,200 


1,832,267 

***8ii,"667 

60,067 

■  "22,854  ■ 


$126,771 
191,565 
97,189 


169,404 

206,377 

2,022,964 
266,276 

457,009 


479,231 

263,827 

4,901,575 

96,576 

78,633 

152,216 

707,122 

67,273 


193,412 

150, 182 

1,301,422 

690,279 
831,118 

76,576 
174, 136 
235,722 

77,403 

371,870 

242,260 

139,625 
173,518 
157,622 


8,846,647 

2,506,568 
180,240 

446,476 
985,844 
281,533 
535,622 
91,382 
478,899 
288,638 
867,910 
108,360 


26,346 
194,747 
225,496 
249  921 
197,004 

87,676 

66,206 
336,999 
676,326 
271,654 

48,062 

260,065 

1,856,707 

20,932 


jnabc^uvo,  auutui );niB0.. 

Match-making  material 

Mats  of  all  kinds. .  .pieces. . 
Medical  and  surgical  ap- 
pliances  

Medicines 

Milk,  condensed,  in  tins, 

dozens 

Morphia ounces.. 

Mushrooms pounds. . 

Needles thousands. . 

Oil: 

Engine gallons.. 

Kerosene- 
American... do 

Borneo. do 

Burma do 

Russian do 

Sumatra do 

Oplom: 

Benares pounds.. 

Malwa do 

Patna do 

Other  kinds..... do.... 

Paper do 

Pearls,  real 

Pepi>er,  black  and  white, 

pounds 

Perfumery 

Photographic  materiaJs 

Printing  and  lithographic 

materials 

Railway  plant  and  mate- 
rials  

Rattans pounds. . 

Rice do 

Saltpeter do 

Sanaalwood do 

Seaweed  and  agar-agar 

pounds 

Seeds,  all  kinds. . .  pounds. . 

Ships  and  boats,  materials 

for,  not  entered  under 

metals  or  timber 

Shoes  and  boots pairs. . 

Silk  and  cotton  ribbons 

Skins  (furs) pieces.. 

Soap 

Soda poimds.. 

Stationery 

Stores: 

Household 

Marine  and  engineers'. 


Brown pounds. . 

Candy do. . . . 

Refined do 

White do.... 

Sulphur do.... 

Tea: 

British  India  and  Cey- 
lon, pounds 

Japan  (Formosa), 
pounds 

Java pounds. . 

Telegraph  materials 

Thread,  gold  and  silver, 

imitation. pounds . . 

Timber: 

Hardwood  .cubic  feet. . 

Softwood  .square  feet. . 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Tobaooonists'soDories 

Toilet  requisites 

Toys 

Umbrellas: 

European number- . 

Japanese do — 

Varnish pounds.. 


*7,*22i,*282' 


240,678 

128 

2,188,533 

2,886,341 

436,955 

67,088,705 

843,620 

949,375 

32,618,352 

55,916,183 

1,281,733 

2,945,333 

2,660,800 

414,267 

80,912,800 


6,127,338 


15,316,400 

447,577,333 

8,931,867 

16,648,200 

67,728,538 
4, 148, 133 


471,814 


873,821 
i6*572,'866' 


185,205,067 
26,046,400 
168,148,267 
120.275,333 
5,015,600 


1,668,200 

734,667 
86,533 


72,267 

1,861,728 
62,332,529 
4,260,188 


153,712 

1,375,466 

775,887 


•O,dlU,Y00 

226,921 
414,041 

90,356 
1,051,395 

251,864 

198 

562,733 

436,445 

106,109 

9,224,006 

34,828 

100,334 

3,804,090 

6,256,556 

4,301,068 
11,23.5,744 
9,186,182 
1,108,742 
1,779,224 
49,930 

^72,002 
137, 798 
85,294 

41,706 

4,220,428 
506,891 

5,^48,912 
3f)0, 718 
758,492 

1,142,546 
147,529 


402,304 
276,270 
294,268 
100,442 
635,914 
277,875 
397,536 

1,041,288 
198,395 

3,837,960 

968,767 

4,773,429 

8,180,302 

112,871 


157,823 

27,901 

3,825 

199,605 

102,970 

697,295 
1,044,900 
594,574 
211,128 
118,12 
76,365 

66,577 

399,361 

79,915 
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Imports. 

! 

1 

Imx>orts. 

1904 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

sncDsiEs-continucd. 

Waters,  aerated  and  min- 
eraL 

176,749 

467,578 
351,858 
630,665 

491,155 
8,901,829 

SUNDRIES— continued. 

Importsf  rom  foreign  coun- 
tries by  junk  In  addition 
to  tbose  inchi<1ed  above. . 

Wines,  beer,  spirits,  etc.:    1 

Rwr«na  port€»r.a           '             

^$40,243 

Less  excess  of  free  exports 

SMts. 1 

133,735,625 

Wfaws 

6  177 

WoQdsof  ail  kinds  (not  in- 
cluding sandalwood,  tim- 

Total  sundries 

133, 729, 448 

^Orand  total 

240,154,304 

STATISTICS  OF  EXPORTS. 


The  following  table  shows,  by  quantity  and  value,  the  Chinese 
gooils  exported  to  foreign  countnes  from  China  durijag  the  years 
1913  and  1918: 


Exports. 


pounds.,  j^ 
...do —  / 
...do... 
...do... 


COTTON  GOODS. 

Shirtmgs,  gray pieces. 

Sbe^Unzs do. . . 

Drills do... 

Nankeens pounds. 

Ctoth,  oati  vc ,  fancy pi  eces . 

Cotiooyam pounds. 

METALS  AND  MINERALS. 

.Vntimony: 

Regujus 

Crude 

Ore 

("dipper  ingots  and  slabs 

Iran: 

Bars,  billets,  and  nail  rod do — 

Pans do — 

PhtPS  and  sbeets do — 

Rails do.... 

Manufactures,  unclassed do 

Pig  and  unmanufactured do 

Ore do — 

Uad do.... 

Uadore do 

Quicksilver do 

Tin,  in  slabs do 

Tin  compound do 

Zinc  (spelter) do 

Zinc  ore do 

Uetalsand  minerals,  unclassed do 

Ores.unclassed do 

SUNDRIES. 

Ahun,  white pounds. . 

Animals.  living: 

Tattle number.. 

Ooats do — 

Horses do — 

Pigs do 

Poultry do — 

Sheep do.... 

Other    kinds     (including    asses    and 
mules number . . 

Aniseed,  star pounds.. 

.^nns  and  monitions 

Anenie pounds.. 

Hags, all  kinds pieces.. 


1913 


1918 


Quantity. 


28,720,800 
9,589,867 


2,623,733 


142,841,467 

604,021,333 

92,400 

8,962,667 

4,667 

IS.  491, 733 


2,002,267 
21,048,000 

6,270,000 
18,602,400 


2,644,800 

86,565 

10, 195 

1,882 

277,848 

2.779,543 

44,073 

162 
1,469,200 


9.810,615 


Value. 


6,407,4t}6         $1,719,384 


70,539 

80.557 

268,093 

38,622 


31,050 

2,244,224 
16,914 
65,169 
1,983,277 
461,289 
133,129 

3.128 
172.715 


Quantity. 


687,096  / 
109.343 


80,499 


962.356 

444,503 

2,000 

95,447 

2,624 

7,958,424 


292,390 


l.),547 
28,212 
17,434 

6,243,4.51 
511,483 

3,699,324 


31,706,054 
3,759,057 
1.058,531 
5,961,318 

113 

i61 
»25 
L54 
31 
132 
80 
«4 
28 
'98 
tl8 

m 

.J66 

365,199 
161,548,929 
91,619,238 


5,367,987 

28,852 

4,996 

461 

259,  .51 2 

2,H75,505 

23,714 

2.241 
3,143,325 


85,600 
6,771,283 


Value. 


$101,985 

239.551 

137,515 

3,238,643 

1,513,542 

1,193,593 


2,526.674 

142,945 

26,019 

994,543 

231,623 

112,723 

96,382 

127,231 

808,778 

19,960,199 

1,621,998 

146,191 

5J*,645 

868,338 

13,133,817 

26,505 

33,150 

3,933 

4,227,329 

9,337,294 


196,851 

1,031,216 

17,653 

20,499 

2,5.57.243 

791.263 

154,120 

160.741 

351,108 

10,707 

8.879 
531,885 
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Exi)orts. 


su  N  DRi  Es— cont  inued. 


Bamboo  and  bamboo  ware 

Bamboo  shoots pounds. . 

Bananas do 

Boan  cake do 

B«ancurd do — 

Beans: 

Black do.... 

Green do — 

White do.... 

Yellow do — 

O  ther  kbids do 

Beer 


Betelnu  ts pounds. . 

Bones do — 

Books,  printed do — 

Bran do — 

Brass  foil do — 

Brass  ware do — 

Bricks  and  tiles pieces . . 

Bristles pounds. . 

Buttons,  brass do 

Camphor do — 

Candles do — 

Canes  (bamboo,  etc.) number. . 

Cardamoms pounds. . 

Carpets pieces.. 

Carriages  and  jinrikishas 

Cassia  lignea pounds.. 

Cement do — 

Cereals: 

Barley do 

Maize do — 

Millet  and  kaoliang  (sorghum) do — 

Oats do..-. 

Rice  and  paddy do — 

WTieat do.... 

Other  kinds do — 

Charcoal do.... 

Chestnuts do — 

<^hina-root do 

Cliinaware     (not    pottery    and     earthen- 
ware)  pounds.. 

Chinaware,  earthenware,  and  pottery,  .do 

Cigarettes do 

Cigars thousands.. 

Clothing: 

Chinese,  and  boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes,  leather pairs. . 

Caps,  various number. . 

Coal tons.. 

C^ke do 

Cordage,  all  Kinds pounds . . 

Cosmetics 

Cotton  gins,  and  parts  of  

Cotton: 

Raw pounds.. 

Waste do.... 

Curiosities 

Dates,  black  and  red pounds. . 

Dyestuff do — 

E  gi?,  albumen  and  yolk do 

Eggs: 

Fresh  and  preserved thousands. . 

Froren pounds. . 

Fans,  all  kinds thousands. . 

Feathers: 

IHick,  fowl,  etc pounds. . 

Ornamental »... 

Fibers: 

Abutllon pounds . . 

Coir do — 

Hemp do — 

Jute do — 

Ramie do — 

Firecrackers  and  fireworks do 

Firewood do 


1913 


Quantity. 


1,575,792.400 
4,846,533 


1,376,795,200 


74,288.933 

821.067 

136.986.133 


60.660.558 

7,025i.667 


247,600 


13.435,753 


35,434,800 
7,414,800 


9,107.200 


246,409.467 
239,889.067 


2,798,000 


65,720.800 
992.933 


1,489.182 


96,506.300 
7.480,400 


20,796,400 
803,202 


54,070 
64.5S0,000 


139,067 


10.788,400 
14,053.866 
22,816,800 
20.743.733 
299.754,933 


Value. 


$830,511 


18.197.871 
144. S99 


16,983,422 


434,580 
225.817 
847,963 


309,212 
8,233.360 


94.298 


966,273 


804,799 
70,790 


92,888 


8,471,137 
2,996,573 


1918 


Quantity. 


879,998 

7,381.982 

2,182,241,744 

3,765,591 

13,481,033 

21,546,879 

63,360,375 

819,479,313 

230,250,891 


1,315.197 

76,984,874 

732.665 

163,199.459 

24,800 

422,799 

59,812,171 

9,548,109 

85.200 

765,598 

2,197.861 

2,376,451 

11,467 

17,769 


111,315 


1,554.424 
365.852 


899,867 


6,669,850 
67,078,632 

4,6.53.722 
9,747,576 

122,871,426 
2,239,194 
4,487,456 

242,060.862 

14,254.631 

23,968,873 

720,532 

*, 999, 593 

12,742,368 


4,238,456 
951 


Jl,835.755 
255,899 
663,655 


2,146,144 
2.082,496 


358,949 

1,082.461 
42,972 

3,680 


456,378 

521.458 

1,814,389 

2.332,766 

550,047 


32,953 

276,637 

1,708,149 

93.488 
5,322,253 


172,278,789 
4,461,189 


6,190,651 
2,087,728 
38,590,837 

209.887 

1,743, 1P6 

42,959 

4,761.455 


2,074,395 
19,817,817 
11,293,572 
36.617,103 

9,336,244 
370,775,206 


\'aluc. 


$861,703 

56.417 

75.970 

35,650,215 

265,141 

295,796 

541,824 

1,542,042 

17,106,454 

4,402.072 

67,148 

130.489 

860,336 

387,760 

1,903.077 

16,366 

206,859 

606,467 

7,972,180 

24,879 

510,692 

504,456 

27.523 

3,920 

438,958 

3.433 

357, 771 

503,361 

57.031 

156,386 

2,858,143 

42,064 

138,493 

4,797,831 

350,256 

283,562 

30,291 
220,558 

1,768,764 


2,598.791 
7,530 

1,680,498 

75,518 

94,389 

9,719.247 

1,866,984 

277,655 

67,915 

840 

45,199.593 

262,013 

150,422 

365,906 

66,576 

11,103,522 

1,855,982 
226.981 
583,513 

553,311 
8,547 


174,192 
2,168,601 

548,588 
4,226,346 
2,621,190 
1,372,955 
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Exports. 


suKDKiES — continued. 

Rsh  and  fi^iery  products: 

Fbh— 

PiT<h pounds. 

Dried  and  nit do.., 

Cockks do.., 

Cuttle-Ash do... 

Prawns  and  shitmps do... 

Beablnbber do... 

Sharks' fins do.... 

^^Other  kinds do 

THilof  nets......... .do... 

Fknr: 

Potato do... 

Wheat do... 

Other  kuMls  of  cereals do... 

Tbdder  (grass  and  bay) do... 

Fmfts: 

I>ried  and  preserved,  n.  e.  8 do... 

Fresh,  n.e.s do... 

PoBKos............ do... 

Pamttore 

fiahftgni ^^^^ pounds.. 

Garlic do 


Oinf^,  (rash  and  preserved do — 

GinsRiK .., do, 


Glasswve,  bangles, etc do... 

GhM.oow do... 

OoMvare  and  silverware do... 

Crass  eloth do... 

Owopdnut  caike do... 

Qstnadnatsi 


I9l«i 


Quantity.  Value.  Quantity. 


28,llS,fi00 


$1,384,236 


18,5({0,800 


90,034,400 

73,173.733 

1,486,133 


1,096,000 


8,469,733 


1,752,533 


13.380 
2,(^73,333 


la  shell do....*! 

do.... 7 


^K«T>els 

G^maim. ......... 

Hair: 

Hi>rge 

Other  animais 
Human....... 


.do., 


.do. 
.do.... 
.do. 
.do. 


Hats: 

Rush number. 

Wood-sbavtng  or  chip do 

Houiy pounds. 

Horns: 

Builalo  and  oow do... 

Deer,  young pairs. 

Indigo^  liquid pounds. 

Ink,  Chinese do... 

haestfates 

loasstidcs pounds. 

Law 


Lard pounds., 

Uancfaes  and  boats 

Lead: 

White potmds., 

Yellow do.... 

Leather do.... 

Leather  ware do 

Uchees,  dried do.... 

Uly  flowers,  dried do.... 

Ueortoe... do.... 

tesg!^'^ '"'••• 

Hats  (not  including  matting) pieces.. 

Matting rolls.. 

yresh  or  troun  (beef,  mutton,  pork, 

etc.) pounds.. 

Prepared  or  preserved  (including  pre- 
served suae  and  ponltry,   but  not 

hams  or  lard) pounds.. 

Ponhrv  and  game,  fresh  or  frozen .  .do 

Medidnes 

Mow.. pounds.. 

Moshrooms. do.... 

Mmk, do.... 

Xntaoia. do.... 

oflT 

Bean do.... 

Cottonseed do.... 


152,680,756 
11,133,200 

2,753,200 
8,667,867 


6,805,180 
1,180,547 


1,152,800 
2,162 


84,933 
*7,'83i,'333 


2,468,533 


6,550.667 
8,621,867 


21,839,088 
266,231 


24,431,466 


14,603,066 
3,265,066 


1,799 
7,419,333 

66,.'>7.«».600 


444,772 


1,132,534 

1,083.277 

263,270 

129,500 

16,401 


139,810 


271,086 


172.181 
1,141,837 


3,672,861 
84,174 

390,667 
771,542 


61,314 
33,278 


48,463 
11.4,105 


33,967 
'269,' 695' 


432,501 


276, 408 
245,268 


1,302.629 
1,495,761 


1,421,520 

180.441 

2,762,223 


372, 8m 
780,328 


2.720,637 


1,751,662 
5,806,785 

410.399 
1,806,929 

278,666 

977. IPS 

20.207 

2,853,153 

578,132 

2.462,261 

268,252,  .529 

2,,m'>,86l 

17,323,557 

7,087,849 

22,031,278 

1,068.397 

63' 
39 

>49 
95 
«7 
64 
57 
>95 
39 

5.791.986 
61.003, 704 
15,257,295 

1,432,796 

906,661 

1.917,595 

4,061,;  23 

878.763 

80.039 

225,199 

1,099.464 

1,095 

11,152,239 

127,200 


7,564,914 
*i5.*974,'627' 


14.800 
163,466 
3,5^,991 
398.032 
3,524, 6.VS 
3,288,458 
7,909.9H;J 
1,309,997 


20,096.732 
52,216 


1,306,601  39,068,560 


11,327,705 
1,070,397 

99',m 

359,599 

2,000 

6,046,518 

3^.621,508 
17,769,550 


Value. 


890.171 

393,a't«) 

3.711 

305.  S04 

71.220 

41.969 

14,407 

418,730 

216,773 

87,297 

10,033, 7U.-> 

88..S32 

319,837 

612,648 
413,643 
3:>0.638 
194,670 
44,792 
866,724 
210,042 
257,300 
295,120 
160,932 
671.352 
2,285,564 
190,974 

1D1.561 

2,615,762 

105,419 

460.101 
84.765 
402,888 
716.6<>4 

41,977 
3.H30 
27,099 

61.50*^ 

lf'.').:ji^» 

820.0* 

93.6*) 

619.  Ki: 

4.59, 2'»2 

l.i:JS,973 

2,1'.^.  913 

25,536 

3,418 
28,  I  a 

1,355.91)2 
242.710 
655,^r}-s 
352,271 
S27.973 
r':i,0I5 
215,041 

1,367.06.^ 
521..S->1 


3,229.296 


1,583.602 
151.. 'i.']  I 

3,886,879 
37,402 
218,881 
.532.  <W9 

1,228,964 

29.802.630 
"1,486,06S 
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Exports. 


1913 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


SUNDRIES— continued. 

on— Continued. 

Groundnut pounds. 

Rapeseod do. . . 

8«ameseed do... 

Tea do... 

Wood do..., 

Vegetable,  other  kinds do. .  - 

Oils,   Essential    (aniseed,    cassia-l€»f,   etc.) 

pounds. 

Olives,  fresh  and  salted do... 

Oranges,  fresh do... 

Paper: 

First  qualitv do... 

Second  quality do 

Joss do.... 

Mill do... 

Other  kinds do... 

Pearls,  real 

Pears,  fresh pounds. 

Peas do... 

Peel,  orange  and  pomelo do... 

Pens,  Chinese number. 

Persimmons,  dried pounds. 

Pipes,   tobacco,   brass  and   white  metal 

number. 

Plants  and  shrubs 

Potash pK)unds. 

Potatoes do... 

Pottery  and  earthenware  (not  chinaware), 

pounds. 

Rattans,  whole,  split,  and  peeled do. . . 

Realgar do... 

Resin do... 

Rhubarb do... 

Salt do... 

Samshu do... 

Samshu,  medicated do... 

Seed: 

Apricot  (almonds) do 

Cotton do 

Lily  flower do . . . 

Linseed do... 

Melon do... 

Rape do... 

Sesame do... 

Other  kinds. do... 

Seed  cake: 

Rape do.... 

Sesame do... 

Other  kinds do... 

Silk: 

Raw- 
While— 

Not    rereeled   and  not  steam 

filature pounds . 

Rereeled do. . . 

Steam  filature do. . . 

Yellow- 
Not    rereeled    and  not  steam 

filature pounds . 

Rereeled do... 

Steam  filature do... 

Wild- 

Not  filature do... 

Filature r.6o. . . 

Cocoons do. . . 

Waste do... 

Cocoons,  refuse. do 

Embroidery do. 

Piece  goods do 

Pongees do... 

Ribbons .'. do... 

Thread do... 

Products,  unclassed 

Skins  and  hides,  undressed: 

Buffalo  and  cow pounds. 

Goat,  untanned pieces. 

Horse,  ass,  and  mule pounds. 

Sheep pieces.. 

Undassed. 


34,209,733 


$2,065,256 


65,760,067 
1,004,000 


8,685,054 
871,084 


33,263,333 


602,267 


2,319,345 

5,632 

43,' 249 


78,7.'>0,070 

739,598 

2,749,593 

3,136,525 

65,180,104 

14,919,963 

1,447,996 
8.421,a'»8 
22,081,278 

7.925,847 
7,933.847 
7, 185, 182 
663,732 
6,406,251 


2.673,327 

34,874,713 

455,999 

5,375.052 

4,292,123 

13,627 


20,778,133 


2,646,400 


106,856 


100,616 


2,245,466 


18,839,467 

6.136,000 
24,332,533 


159,518 

e39,7<?l 

70S,4R7 
162,093 


7,099,866 

82,236,400 

271,286,267 

100,744,800 


175,059,867 


1,548,933 
2,740,400 
9,112,267 


2,351,067 
""169,' 867 


8,873,733 
81,200 
3,395,866 
15,581,333 
3,473,200 


2,366,800 
2,233,200 


66,405,066 

7,153,693 

1,517,866 

552,425 

55,451 


354,854 
1,416,068 
9.019,329 
l,365i846 


1,029,409 


3,557,057 

7,688,823 

33,244,147 

3,547,508 
*""325,"224 


5,091,032 

134, 762 

1,697,183 

4,864,419 

470,774 


10,377,832 
4,839,152 


615,826 

11,069,387 

2,965,369 

179,204 

171,190 

41,226 


2.453,461 
7,702,514 

25.019,404 

1,933,862 

219.333 

6,837,716 

812,798 

702.752,110 

11,049,039 

6,101,985 

2,233,194 

22,  (HO,  345 

929.  S64 

11,744,504 

4,410,122 
89,349,910 
31.213,655 
35,465,778 

63,072,801 

59.333 

102,982,943 


554,532 
1,927,195 
8,132,513 


1,648,129 
160,666 
425,732 

701,465 

3,110,250 

4,365,322 

17,162,357 

5,752,652 

16,667 

1.971,595 

2,636,260 

667 

35,467 


52,751,601 

8,  MO,  671 

3,920,924 

716,262 


$8,556,071 

81,888 

264,086 

315,469 

7,129,280 

1,800,848 

1,709,241 
157,291 
472,495 

1,409,945 

627.442 

1,208,253 

62,801 

325,825 

41 

54,213 

780,524 

74,484 

291,983 

198,724 

11,987 

41,408 

135, 142 

88,128 

800,796 
150,392 
17,959 
206,119 
95,756 
2,163,082 
609,108 
617,213 

819,278 

274,064 

150,905 

854,024 

875,346 

2,719,704 

1.399,847 

1,145,111 

605,829 

660 

1,568,398 


2,465,175 
10.807,442 
66^989,476 

4,867,560 

810,342 

2,514,920 

1,485,538 

9,155,084 

3,126,166 

U,009,853 

1,316.474 

184,736 

15,224,838 

7,336,280 

4,216 

183,272 

384,950 

16,070,516 

6,888,596 

793,974 

536,450 

25,747 
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Exports. 


1913 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Vahie. 


8UNDRIFS— contlmicd . 


<i  oat,  tanned.. 
Kid. 


.pieces. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Lamb 

Uudftssed '.'...'.,'... 

,  dressed,  made  up: 

Dojr  Ctothing,  mats,  and  rugs do ... , 

Goat- 
Clothing do... 

Mats  azui  rugs do 

KSd:  Clothing do... 

Lamb:  Clothmg do. . . , 

Sheep:  Clothiog,  mats,  and  rugs . .  .do. . . . 

Unciaased do. . . , 

Skins  (furs),  dressed  and  undressed: 

Fox do 


Soap 


Marmot 

Raccoon 

Sable 

Weasel 

TmOs,  all  kinds. 
Unclassed 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


.pieces. 


639,992 

112,347 

687,151 

447 

691,118 

721 
328,677 
93,483 
08,303 
41,618 
36,963 

107,069 

279,264 

226,787 

^737 

1,033,582 

7  237 

2,132,703 


$314,432 

18,602 

488,668 

354 

313,991 

887 
261,386 
100,843 
154,336 
34,041 
47;  661 

376,993 
49,661 
90,465 
11,007 

161,363 
7,907 

475,584 


1,076,916 
131, 2C6 
218,341 
33,548 

603,426 

17 
133,145 
167,983 
102,231 
15,702 
18,708 

25,349 
659,416 

83,217 

681 

490,446 


2,289,880 


J  ware pounds. 

Soy do... 

ftfloe  (marble,  granite,  etc.) 

"^      r  braid pounds. 


69,467 

1,179,864 

820,531 


Brown... do. . , . 

White do.... 

Candy do.... 

Cane do — 

Tallow: 

Animal do.  . . 

Vegetable. do 

Tta: 

Black do.... 

Green do 

Brick— 

IJIack do.... 

Green do 

Tablet do.... 

Dust. do.... 

L^f,  unfired do 

Thread  and  yam,  ramie do 

Ttober. 

Hardwood cubic  feet . . 

Softwood square  feet . . 

Pdes munber. . 

Thrfott pounds.. 

Tobacco: 

Leaf  and  stalk do 

Prepared do 

Toys 


13,471,600 

14,468,267 

73, 467 

12,800 

2,245,147 

16,370,800 
29,466,400 

73,027,733 
36,979,066 

57,442,533 

23,360.133 

1,312,400 

150,333 


3,698,977 

324,227 

2,151 

644 

132,505 

929,976 
1,652,615 

10,488,757 
7,938,567 

4,937,524 
1,220,413 

148,034 
6,610 


}      20,208,533 


1,8^2,768 
1,863,232  i 


Tunneric pounds.. 

Tumipe,  dried  and  salted do 

Tmbreilas,  paper  (kittysols) pieces.. 

Vinu«b pounds.. 

Vegetables,     fresh,     dried,     and     salted, 

o.e.  s pounds.. 

Vermicelli  and  macaroni do 

VermiUon do 

VizM^gBT do — 

Wahrnt*: 

ln^»cU do 

Kemds. do — 

Wax: 

WWte do.... 

YpUow do.... 

Woodware  (not  includii^  furniture) 

Wool: 

Camels' pounds . . 

Hair,  eoats' do — 

Sbeep^s do — 

ToKt. do.... 

Portal  parcels  not  otherwise  classified 

Sodries,  imemuiierated 


1,790,933 

156,814,400 
37,876,287 


613,313 

1,824,149 
2,022,229 


613,200 


113,749 


4,400,933 

1,557,866 

87,368,266 


Total - 


168,916 

580,705 

271,425 

4,000,419 


219,878 
7,832,277 


294,009,743 


7,111,716 

22,508,077 

4,344,656 

52,533 

32,021,520 

18,762,620 
21,717,412 

23,328,208 
20,094,616 

8,765,578 

1,255,  i30 

8,400 

416,132 

26,800 

.      766,265 

825,086 

31,909,342 

933,919 

177,600 

25,200,070 
8,620,512 


176,666 
10,206,108 
2,230,761 
2,282,794 

70,276,491 

24,317,0C6 

6,267 

6,473,586 

1^270,530 
2,039,862 

672,798 
92,666 


5,109,064 

1,680,796 

42,404,694 

4,135,456 


$1,020,499 

36,795 

254,334 

12,800 

632,622 

49 

189,699 
245,818 
454,179 
43,082 
83,506 

171,336 

172,701 
79,096 
24,145 

121,030 
55,973 

972,986 

66,704 

8,347 

62,655 

45,871 

894,121 
4,972,017 

886,948 

293,015 

4,962 

366,449 

2,334,456 
2,583,776 

6,837,424 
8,403,472 

1,375,973 

130,123 

1,471 

30,639 

2,677 

194,968 

183,655 
1,639,059 
2,104,083 

175,664 

2,620,360 

2,236,202 

21,024 

11,016 

248,150 

667,578 

1,198,654 

1,155,221 

1,816,419 

14,413 

60,843 

59,623 
226,580 

846,711 

35,439 

666,990 

1,840,619 
499,998 
12,260,189 
■  176,818 
1,210.942 
7,085,501 


579,668,456 
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The  following  table  shows  the  exports  during  1904 : 


Exports. 


1904 


Quantity.       Value. 


Alum,  white pounds. . 

Aniseed,  star do 

Bamboo  and  bamboo  ware. 

Bean  cake pounds. 

Beans do 

Bones do 

Bran do..., 

Bristles do..., 

Campbor do. . . , 

Cas^alignca do 

Cattle,  sheep,  pips,  and 

goats number. , 

Cmna  root i>ounds . , 

Chlnaware,    earthenware, 
and  pottery — pounds.. 

Cigarettes do. . . , 

Clothing,     Chinese,    and 

boots  and  shoes , 

CocU tons.. 

Cotton,  raw pounds . 

Curioedties 

Egg  albumen  and   yolk 

pounds.. 

Eggs,  fresh  and  premier ved 

number.. 

Fans,  all  kinds do 

Feathers,  duck,  fowl,  etc, 

poimds.. 

Firecrackers  and  fireworks 

pounds.. 

Fish  and  fishery  products.. 

Fruits  of  all  kliMfc 

Fungus pounds. . 

Galangnl do 

Glassware,   bangles,   etc. 

pounds.. 

Gold  and  silverware,  do 

Grass  cloth do 

Groundnuts do. . 

Gvpsiun do. . 

Hair  of  all  kinds 

Hats: 

Rush number. . 

Wood-shaAing  or  chip 

numJ>er.. 

Hemp poundsl. 

Hides,   cow  and   bufTnlo 

pounds.. 

Horns: 

Cow  and  buffalo 
pounds.. 

Deer,  young pairs. . 

Joss  slicks pounds. . 

Lard  (pork  fat) do 

Leather do 

lily  flowers,  dried .  .do 

Licorice do 

Mats  (not  including  mat- 
ting)  piece-?.. 

Matting rolls.. 

Medicines 

Minerals: 

Antimony  and   anti- 
mony ore. . .  pound** . . 

Iron,  pig  and  unmanu- 
factured  pounds. . 

Quicksilver do 

Tin.  in  slabs do 

Muf5k do.... 

Nankeens do. 


5,506,800 
l,llft,267 


153, -MM),  000 
2.>6,496.133 
20,239,333 
aS.MO.fWO 
6,106,533 
295,867 
10,143,733 

252,057 
2,217,600 

41,963,  P67 


10,190 
163,811,733 


6,329,200 

145,32I,0RS 
53,743,533 

9,855,467 

17,990,000 


910.800 
2,278,933 

2,394,000 

12,105 

1,138.400 

13,112.667 

)    8.908,133 


1,491,654 

514,544 
27,813,733 

37,330,133 


1,123.733 
1,.587 
7,533,867 
7,269,600 
2,335,600 
6,091,200 
2,098,933 

17,135.718 
473,440 


16,511,067 

26,913,067 

46,400 

6,718,800 

2.047 

j  3,731,200 


i^.vports. 


138,905 

72,361 

672,395 

1,644,431 

3,438,910 

79,068 

309,283 

1,743,569 

81,462 

738,481 

2,177.893 
64,687 

1,161,417 
162,767 

1,162,911 

46,458 

17,311.493 

197,584 

291,732 

861,266 
427,743 

818,618 

1,897,098 
675,352 

1,246.214 
260,587 
20,519 

276,458 
183,319 
536,750 
236,999 
23.428 
319,467 

22,915 

8,595 
1,294,186 

4,985,409 


40,600 
68,388 
283,274 
516,479 
276,849 
183,998 
121,356 

793,235 
2,366.970 
1,358,858 


235,728 

189,924 

21,626 

2,234,150 

298,876 
1,000,533 


Nutgalls pomids.. 

Oil  (bean,  groundnut,  tea, 

wood,  etc.) pounds . . 

Oils,  essential  (aniseed,  cas 

sia-leaf,etc.). .  .pounds.. 

Opium do 

Taper do.... 

rrescrves pounds.. 

rrovi<:ions  and  ^  epetables 

(not  Including  eges) 

Rhubarb pounds . , 

Saflflower do 

Samshu do. . . . 

Seed: 

Apricot do 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


.do. 
.do. 


Cotton.. 

Melon 

Rape 

Sesame 

Seedcake 

Silk: 

Raw- 
White.... 
Yeliow. . . 
Steam  filature 

pounds. 

Wild do... 

Coeoon<; do... 

Waste do... 

C'ocoons,  refiLse.  .do. . . 

Piece  goods do. . . 

Shantung  pongees 

pounds. 

Products,  unclassed. . 
Skins  (furs),  skin  clothing, 

andni^ 

Straw  braid pounds. 

Sugar: 

Brown do... 

Candv do... 

White do... 

TaIloi\': 

Animal  (beef) . .  .do. . . 

Vegetable do. . . 

Tea: 

Black do... 

Green do... 

Brick- 
Black do... 

Green do... 

Tablet do... 

Dust do... 

Timber  and  wood  of  all 

kinds 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  prepared 

pounds. 

Varnish do... 

VermicolU  and  macaroni 

pounds. 

Wax,  white do... 

Wool: 

Camel's do... 

Sheep's do 

Bundries,  imenumerated . . , 
Exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries by  iunk  in  addition 
to  those  included  above.. 


Total. 


1904 


Quantity.       Value 


5,533.067 

61,225,467 

629.067 

423, H67 

40.O-W.2R7 

1,648,267 


1,080.667 

4,100 

17,990,667 

451,600 
69.156.000 
3,772,533 

722.267 
17.244.533 
83,999,467 


4.565.067 
1,383,200 

6,304,933 
4,470.267 
1.468.G67 
8,919,067 
1,962,533 
2,410,667 

464.933 


11,481,333 

42,896.933 

9.>.333 

6,805,290 

3.583,200 
9,989,733 

99.866,933 
32,152,800 

64,029,467 

6,663.200 

606.667 

1.180,800 


21,423,467 
634,000 

20,847,067 
643,333 

3,246,123 
34,796,800 


$520,906 

2,986,333 

386,476 

1,009,293 

2,629.157 

96,546 

1,466.360 

68,444 

1.155 

408,668 

55.187 
310,939 
170. 272 

26,801 
374.079 
370,514 


13.668,089 
2.'m,4U 

19.911,228 
6,883,444 

660,088 
2,103.913 

279,  .'>62 
7,399,368 

811,472 
661,710 

6,114,624 
8,142,968 

777,298 

4.078 

165,236 

154.167 
625,577 

11,564.322 
6.609,876 

2,496.639 
284.023 
80,541 
45,570 

970,455 

1,790,649 
107,478 

1,001.145 
188.292 

331,225 
3,212.436 
7,388,237 


240.800 


167,161,705 


The  foregoing  statistics,  from  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs 
returns,  have  been  converted  from  Haikwan  taels  to  United  States 
currency  at  the  following  exchange  rates  for  the  tael:  1904,  $0,698; 
1913,  $0,729;  1918,  $1,193. 
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CHINA'S  TRAI>E  I>KVELOPMENT  EXPRESSED  IN  HAIKWAN  TAELS. 

In  order  to  sliovr  the  actual  growth  of  Chinese  commerce  year  by 
jearfor  moro  than  h.alf  a  century,  without  the  complicating  factor 
ofysLrying  exchange  rates,  the  following  table  is  given,  showing  the 
pet  value  of  imports,  exports,  and  total  foreign  trade,  expressed  not 
in  United  States  currency  but  in  the  silver  unit  employed  by  the 
Maritime  Custonis  Service — the  Ilaikwan  tael: 


V«rs. 

Set  Imports.     Kct  exports. 

Total  foreign 
trade. 

Years. 

1 

Xet  imports. 

Net  exports. 

Total  foreign 
trade. 

Hnkicam  ta^is.' Haikufan  tarU. 

naaswantaeU. 

Bukwan  taela. 

Haikucan  taeU. 

Haiktpan  tadji. 

im.... 

5l,2»3,o78    1 

&4,GO6,509 

,«.  —  -IS? 

1892.... 

135, 101, 198 

102, 583, 525 

237,684,723 

IK.... 

61,844,  IS8   1 

60,  054, 634 

"92 

1893.... 

151,362,819 

116,632,311 

267,995.130 

HIS.... 

74,  d63,  e74 

66,161,807 

m 

1894.... 

162,102,911 

128,104,522 

290,207,433 

I«7.... 

^,32d,74l 

67,896,713 

\b^ 

1895.... 

171,696,715 

143,293,211 

814,989,926 

I«.... 

71,121,213 

r"   •• '  '^ 

^6 

1896.... 

202,589,994 

131,081,421 

333,671,415 

l».... 

74, 023,  2D1 

)88 

89 

1897.... 

202,828,625 

183,501,358 

366,329,983 

WQ.... 

09,290,722 

21 

^ 

18P8.... 

209,579,334 

159,037,149 

368,618,483 

1871.... 

70,10a,0f77    I 

61 

!88 

1899.... 

264, 748, 456 

195,784,832 

460, 633, 28S 

1»2.... 

«7, 317,049    1 

25 

74 

1900..-. 

211,070,422 

158,996,752 

370,067,174 

\m.... 

««,G37,20O   1 

577 

,86 

1901.... 

268,302,918 

169,656,757 

437,959,675 

W74.... 

^4,300,864   I 

es 

32 

1902.... 

315,363,905 

214,181,584 

629,545,489 

isra.... 

67,803,247    1 

09 

76 

1908.... 

326,739,133 

214,352,467 

641,091,600 

i»«... 

70,269,074    \ 

^12 

186 

laoi.^.^ 

344,060,608 

239,486,683 

583,547,291 

IS7... 

.i      73>233,8&0   I 

122 

18 

1905.... 

447, 100, 791 

227, 887, 197 

674,988.988 

nra... 

.       70,804,007    \ 

[79 

06 

1906.... 

410,270,082 

236,456,739 

616,726,821 

IKI... 

.        82,227,424    I 

»2 

«6 

1907.... 

416,401,360 

264,380,697 

680,782,066 

IW... 

.\      79,293,4^2   I 

>87 

89 

1908.... 

894, 606, 478 

276,660,403 

671,165,881 

\m.. 

.1      91,910.«77    \ 

r74 

51 

1909.... 

418,168,067 

338,992,814 

737,150,881 

Ufi.. 

..        77,71&,228  1 

m 

74 

1910.... 

462,964,894 

880,833,328 

843,798,222 

nn.. 

..        73,5«r,702   \ 

193 

95 

1911.... 

471,603,943 

877,338,166 

848, 842, 109 

\m.. 

.\      72,760,768 

180 

38 

1912.... 

473,097,031 

870,620,403 

843,617,434 

\m. 

..\       88,200,018 

11 

29 

1913.... 

670,162,557 

403,306,546 

973, 468, 108 

v». 

..J       87,479,323 

»8 

91 

1914.... 

569,241,382 

366,226,629 

925,468,011 

i«i. 

...\     102,263,669 

08 

77 

1915.... 

454,475,719 

418,861.Ifi.i 

873,336.883 

138&. 

....     124,782,893 

167 

60 

1916.... 

616,406,995 

481, 797, 366 

998,204,361 

l«i 

...\     110,884,355 

82 

87 

1917.... 

649,618,774 

462,981,630 

1,012,450,404 

ifon 

...A     127,0BS.4S1 

m 

61 

1918.... 

554,893,082 

485,883,031 

1,040,776,113 

vsn 

....\     134,003,863 

40 

12 

TRADE  BETWEEN  CHINA  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

Official  United  States  statistics,  received  as  this  monoOTaph  was 
ffoing  to  press,  give  the  following  totals  for  this  country  s  imports 
worn  and  exports  to  China,  the  several  leased  territories,^  and  Hong- 
kong during  the  focal  year  ended  June  30,  1919: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  trade. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

China  proper 

110.-1,762,8.59 

182,618,254 

$374,241 

tS2, 992, 49.5 

$1S8.7.'>5  SM 

iiritish  leased  territory 

1,640 

189,746 

22,36.5,206 

26,066,365 

7,720 

75, 103 

9.405,694 

24,534,428 

7,720 

87,606 

9.40^.291 

24,?21,067 

9  380 

Kiaocbov  leaaed  tcrritorj- 

JsDviese  leased  territory 

12,503 

2.  .597 

196,639 

277.  .V>2 
31.773,497 
50,787,422 

'Hongkong      

Total 

154,385,806 

116,631,199 

58"),9S0 

117,217,179 

271,602,9^3 

The  following  table  shows,  by  quantity  and  value,  according  to 
American  figures,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  China  during 

» The  British  leased  territory  embraces  Wefhaiwei  in  the  Province  of  Shantung;  the  French  leased  terri- 
t«T  embraces  Kwanj|;chow  In  the  Province  of  KwanKtung;  the  Kiaochow  leased  territory  is  in  the 
w^inoe  of  Shantimg;  the  Japanese  leased  territory  embraces  the  Kwantimg  territorv  on  tlic  Liaotuig 
— 'a,  comprifliiig  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen. 
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the  fiscal  years  1917  and  1918;  Hongkong  and  the  leased  territories 
are  shown  separately: 


Exports  from  United  States. 


TO  CHINA. 

.\brasives: 

Wheels,  emery  amd  other 

Another 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  parts  of 

Aluminum,  and  manufactures  of 

Art  works:  Paintings  and  statuary 

Asbestos,  manufactures  of 

Asphaltum,  and  manufactures  of 

Athletic  and  sporting  goods 

Babbitt  metal pounds . 

Blacking  (including  shoe  paste) 

Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns,  unmanufactured 

Brass: 

Bars,  plates,  sheets,  etc pounds. 


Pij)es  and  fittings, 
nuiac 


A  n  other  manufactures  of 

BreadstufTs: 

Bread  and  biscuit pounds. 

Oatmeal do . . . 

Preparations  of,  for  table  food 

Wheat  flour barrels. 

All  other  breadstufis 

Bronee,  manufactures  of 

Brushes 

Buttons,  and  parts  of 

Cars,  automobiles,  and  other  vehicles: 

Aeroplanes,  parts  of 

Automobiles- 
Commercial  nnmber. 

Passenger do--- 

Parts  of  (not  including  engines,  etc.) 

Cars,  passenger,  freight,  and  other,  and  parts  of— 

For  steam  railways— Freight  and  other 

For  other  railways 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Motor  cycles number. 

All  other 

Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines: 

Adds 

Baking  powder pounds. 

Bark,  extract  of,  for  tanning 

Copper,  sulphate  of  (blue  vTtrol) pounds- 

Dyes,  and  ayestuffs. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1917 


Quantity. 


7,212 


3,500 


51.026 
129, 874 


9,806 


509 


92 


Gmseng pounds. 

Glycerine do. . . 

Infants'  food 

Medicinal,  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 

Petroleum  jelly,  etc 

Roots,  herbs,  and  barks,  n.  e.  s 

Soda,  salts,  and  preparations  of 

Another 

Chewing  gum 

Clocks  and  watches: 

Clocks  and  parts  of. 

Watches  and  parts  of 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  etc 

Coffee: 

Green  or  raw pounds. 

Roasted  or  prepared do. . . 

Confectionery 


Copper: 

Refined,  in  ingots,  bars,  etc pounds. 

Pipes  and  tubes do. . . 

Plates  and  sheets do- . . 

Wire do... 

A II  other  manufactures  of 

Cotton: 

Unmanufactured—  Upland potmds . 

Manufactures  of— 
Ck)ths— 

Unbleached yards . 

Bleached do... 


55,784 
*i79,'862 
"'i2'763 


25.381 
7,8S6 


8,802 


25,863 
59,366 


2,402,768 


2,012,597 
434,186 


Value. 


$6,927 
15,064 
2,100 
3,531 
4,229 
4,681 
17, 175 
10,545 
1,191 
9,927 
836 

1,068 


60,883 

7,560 
8,7Sl 
68, 3W 
44,532 
4,503 
6,241 
6,164 
3,351 

13,141 

14,287 

383,371 

64,753 

287,671 
8,500 
14,216 
16,943 
25,668 
6,284 

63,902 
17,794 
14,051 
14,944 
32.868 
74,049 


67,558 
2,128 
4,069 
77,408 
508,140 
7,389 

26,957 
16,998 
34,434 

8,566 
2,218 
19,770 

2,913 


1918 


Quantity. 


10,766 
22,712 
19,428 

403,142 


162,262 
62,486 


49,735 


16,719 


130,088 
232,864 


275 


833 


77 


34,491 
380 


47,727 
23,932 


4,531 
20,924 


70,014 
65,164 
26,793 
25,076 


2,186,998 


4,100,086 
1,055,443 


Value. 


18,459 
7,412 
4,942 
11,937 
4,573 
30,908 
45,452 
7,701 
19,144 
27,001 
3,140 

6,863 
42,654 
90,552 

25,659 
20,414 
23,039 
2,791 
4,162 
3,665 
9,774 
1,198 


26,236 

818,659 
60,134 


10,786 

13,822 

129,457 

4,350 

6,922 

13,358 

12,124 

65 

473,393 

329,013 

14,458 

27,335 

126, 119 

10,448 

980 

198,047 

155,262 

8,861 

25,364 
47,228 
67,307 

725 
6,464 
66,016 

18,336 
24,956 
9,654 
8,414 
41,342 

600,643 


528,687 
142,666 
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Exports  from  United  States. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1917 


Quantity.        Value. 


1918 


Quantity.   '     Value- 


TO  CHINA— continued. 

CoCtiBi--Coatiiraed. 
Mamx&ctures  of— Cantinoed. 
Cloths — Continned. 
Colored- 
Printed pounds. 

Dyed  in  the  piece do... 

Another do... 

Wearing  apparel- 
Corsets. 


765,025 
187,831 
431,855 


Kniteoods. 
AOotber... 


Yam pounds.. 

AU  other 

Dwtal  goods 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware: 

Brick,  flie thousands.. 

Chinaware 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 

Sanitary  earthenware 

Another 

Electrical  machinery  and  appliances  (except  looomo- 
tires): 

Batteries. 

Dynamos  or  generators 

Fans number. . 

Insulated  wire  and  cables 

merior  wfrinff  supplies,  etc 

Lamps,  inranaesoent— 

Carbon  filament number.. 

Vetal  filament do..-. 

Ifeters,  and  measuring  instruments 

Hotor 


90 


1,639 


200 
443,070 


Switches  and  accessories 

Tefegraph  apparatus  (includhig  wireless). 

Tetepbanes 

TraiKlMiners. 

^Another 


$87,819 
14,837 
41,607 

4,807 
114,055 
60,910 
17,729 
132.296 
6,247 

4,796 
3,594 
3,G04 
3,822 
1,556 


20,330 
222,373 

32,670 
115,525 

20,596 

S6 

80,692 

5,507 

126,113 


ra4tridges,  loaded 

Dynam  j  tc pounds . 

Gui^Mwder do... 

Another 


Ww9,  TQgetable,  mannilBtfJtures  of: 

Coriftogc pounds. . 

Twine  (except  binding) 

An  other  manuliMTtures  of 

Fire  extinguishers. 

Fbh: 

Sahnoo, canned pounds. . 

AUotlier  canned  (except  shellfish) 

^Another 

Fh  vorlng  ex  tracts  and  fruit  J  uioes 

Fmits  and  nuts: 
Phiits— 

Apples,  dried pounds. . 

apples,  green  or  ripe .barrels.. 

Lemons boxes.. 

Oruues. do — 

Peaenes ,  dried poimds . . 

Prunes do. . . . 

Baisins,  and  other  dried  grapes do — 

.\JloChergreen,npe,  or  <mea  fruits 

Fruits,  preserved— 

OBOUKd 

Another 

^Nuts. 


96,500 
6,481 


42,017 


FuruUcie^  ofmetaL 

Ftn  and  nir  skins,  and  manuftictares  of 

OksB  and  glassware: 

Bottles,  dtoUohns,  etc 

CyHoder,  erown,  and  common  window  glass, 
box,  50  square  f«?et. . 


3r 


sg-v 


.square  feet. 


70,680 
2,371 
6,216 
3,031 

62,556 
171,325 

77,393 


34,565 
38,918 


14,667 
116, 745 

56,573 
381,253 

2,971 
21,384 

3,292 
30,861 


$1,989 
4,951 

11,239 
6,467 

5,177 
6,693 
5,679 
2,491 


5,872 
15,213 
28,047 

7,263 

4,326 
13,798 

8,009 
10)937 

67,229 
5,260 
6,869 
47,315 
26,964 

10,433 

135,823 
16,003 


1,068,532 

670,627 

70,860 


80,386 


14 


5,613 


6,800 
126,403 


45,000 


8,605 


68,949 


50,290 

1,910 

4,622 

1,986 

20,973 

157,242 

179,313 


5.244 
64,219 


$138,250 
106,350 
25,537 

4,724 
62,108 
34,147 
81,658 
93,255 

8,280 

759 

4,638 

5,748 

6,816 

39,567 


31,125 
109,973 
115,976 

97,494 
8,832 

894 
27,437 
35,676 
141,595 
51,565 


91,355 
39,847 
184,429 

22,112 
18,970 


26,757 


$2,921 
2,316 

14.143 
3,316 

13,372 
32,004 
11,633 
10,948 


5,709 
8,722 
30,205 
8,489 
2,335 
17,142 
19.308 
15,965 

69,981 
19,157 
11,665 
66,964 
22,118 

25,525 

32,814 
31,335 
173,924 


122081*— 19 4 
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Exports  from  United  States. 


Year  ended  June  30 — 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1»1S 


Quantity. 


Value. 


TO  CHINA— continued. 

Glucose  (com  syrup) pounds. . 

Glue do. . . 

Gold  and  silver,  manuiactures  of 


«4,77l 
151,482 


Jewelry. 
Grease: 

Lubricating 

Soap  stock  and  oUier. 

Bats  and  matfidalBft^r 

Honey pounds. .  1 

Household  and  personal  effects 

India  rubber,  manufitctures  at  ! 

Belting,  hose,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes. pairs.. 

Druggist's  rubber  sundries 

Tires  for  automobUes.. 

Tu-es ,  all  other 

All  other  nuBufBCtures  of 

Ink: 

Printer's 

All  other : ' 

lastmments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  purpasos:      ! 

Medical  and  surgical ! 

Optical I 

All  other \ 

Iron  and  steel: 

Pig  iron tons. . , 

Scrap  and  old,  for  manulacture do — 

Bar  Iron pounds 

Bars  or  rods  of  steel— 

Wire  rods do.. 

All  other do.. 

Billets,  ingots,  and  blooms  of  steel tons 

Bolts,  nuts, rivets,  and  washers pounds 

Car  wheels  and  axles 

Castings,  n.  e.  s 

Chains 

Cutlery— 
B«ors 


I 


4,4S8 


S19,483 
19,498 
4,fi8J 
7,604 

17,285 

13,923 

2M 

1,900 
90,505 

18,115 

4,008 


165,340 
406,844 


27,213 
'■i,'739' 


89 
3,664 
2,759,248  | 

485,385  1 
33,244,294 
66  I 

829,595 


86.9S2 

1.6S0 

25,805 

86,062 
7,306 

3,798 
83,623 
32,318 

5,263 

65, 868  ; 
84,077 

90,223  I 
1,085,8H 

5,886 
45,983 
87,846 

6>030 


56.1  I 

823  , 

1,154,360  , 

1,007,798  1 

40, 82.%  790 


2,159,912 


8.508 


$9,864 

100,208 

886 

2,648 

35,884 
^259 
7,835 
6,374 

28,062 

56,973 
1,589 
t,002 

53,039 
3,708 

40,  H7 

116,132 
5»130 

9,606 
14,518 


26,860 

45,811 


35^099 
2,144^799 


152,663 

315y511 

14^965 
86,603 

4,827 
34,546 

14,625 
8,300 
19,433 
24,514 
11,  979 


58,608 
111,416 

30,058 
506,312 

'4^Jg 
4^821 
4,956 

13»697 


94»iao 

86,107 
36^436 


292,475 
37,352 
96  274 

617,913 
8.979 

109,780 
46^616 

650 

60^886 

4»668 
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Sxpoitstrom  United  States. 


TO  CHINA— continued. 


lewiiig 

ting 


m&cMntry.. 
Lery^e*^ 


BiviBilliiuHSBiiierv 

Wm^wwTi  in^iMiftlnif  r^  sH  mher. . 
ABoChernueWuery,  and  parti  1... 


■nxl  msAacfswB 

Cwt 

WirenaOs 

AH  other  <tf  lading  taefca). . 

Wood  scrvws. 

ptpK  and  fittiBg»— 


.do., 
.do.. 


Wraosht 

Sadiitars,  etc 

SaOvay  track  sMteria]^ 

BaflroadspODW 


.pounds 

-...do 

....do. 


Bwitclias,  frogs,  splice  bus,  etc . 


.do... 
..tons.. 


.munber. 


sandplalei— 

Otfvaniiadiraiand  sU^  sheets. 
Iran  sheets  and  platas 


.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.... 


flUp  and  tank  plates  punched  and  shaped. .  .do. 

Swires  and  laiiges,  and  parts  of 

fitruetatalkon  and  steel 


Tib  plates,  imeptates,^iid  ti^Sars'tte.peaBis. 
Afl  other  wmniifartures  of 


POesandi 

flaws 

Anothtf , 

Wire  and  imuiiifacturee  of— 


Barbed v. pounds. 

Another... do... 

iJMiAtectureao^— 
Wire  ropes  and  cables. 
Woren-wlre  fencing . 

Another 

Alatfier  manuiMStuies  of  iron  and  steel. 
TMyt»etc  (aicept  electric). 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1917 


Quantity.        Value. 


110, 8«> 

90^936^121 
4M,1» 


«1,90» 

864,407 

416>1» 
1,368 


1,000 


1, 89^96^ 
767,018 

17,773^850 
3,230,482 


5y«l» 

30k  568, 2» 


50^210 
6yl61,d2» 


48.979 

87,an 

101,875 

211, 178 

941 

•3,354 

188 

11,107 

an,96i 

8,486 

4]|834 


91,582 

164,082 
55,370 

18,  HI 

51,58» 
10,937 
56,785 
49,137 

95,381 
31,731 

788,481 
114, 156 


11,841 
360^650 

1,534,263 
21,575 


11,144 

79,285 


2,311 
288,987 


1918 


Quantity. 


2(^607',294 
887,288 


1,777,988 
4,372,669 
1, 184, 504 

119.198 

9,888 


183 


2,988,683 
2,187,871 

18,979,496 
7,913,894 
l,077,&ia 


3,660 
14,389,990 


9,339 
11,382,080 


Value. 


828,190 
85,900 
38.820 

M8,755 

137,181 

11,742 

86,799 

2,675. 

89.146 

481,013 

15,798 

1,869,889 

78,  M8 

106,188 

W4,aa6 

356,725 
85^683 

3,748 
178,586 
170,939 
13,308 
98,865 

279,588 
112,386 

I,488,9H 
660,323 
74.207 

49^632 

1,^,645 
11,975 

44,039 
93,293 
52,838 


128 
771,019 

33,717 
3,588 
75,741 
427,408 
86,824 


29,798 
14,809 
10,987 

48,410 

9,063 

15y6tf 

186^442 

86,468 
949,5U 
9;318 
3^430 
6^042 


98,983 
996,460 

1^888 
1^133 
10,464 
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Year  ended  June  3C- 


Exportsfrom  United  States. 


TO  CHINA— <x)ntlnued. 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 
Meat  products- 
Beer,  canned pounds . 

Taflow do. . . 

Lard  compounds,  and  other  substitutes,  etc.  do. . . 

Stearin,  from  animal  fats do 

All  other  meat  products- 
Canned 

All  other 

Dairy  products- 
Butter pounds.. 

Cheese do 

Milk,  condensed do — 

Metal  polish 

Metals,  n.  e.  s 


Mudlaffe  and  paste 

Musical  instruments: 

Organs number. 

Piajios do . . . 

AU  other 

Naval  stores: 

Rosin barrels. 

Tar,  turpentine,  and  pitch do. . . 

Turpennne,  spirits  of gallons. 

Nickel: 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  etc pounds. 

Manufactures  of 

Notions 

Oakum pounds. 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum: 

For  floors square  yards . 

Another 

Oils: 

Animal 

Mineral— Refined  or  manufactured— 

Gas  oil  and  fuel  oil do 

Illuminating do 

Lubricating do 

Naphthas— 

Cfasoline do 

Another do 

Residuum do 

Vegetable- 
Fixed  or  expressed— 

Cottonseed pounds.. 

Linseed  or  flaxseed gallons. . 

All  other 

Volatile  or  essential 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes: 
Dry  colors — 

Lampblack 

AU  other 

Readv-mixed  paints gallons. . 

Vamfeh ; do 

White  lead pounds.. 

Zinc,  oxide  of do 

All  other  (including  crayons) 

Paper  stock:  Rags,  n.  e.  s.,  and  other  (except  wood 

jMilp) pounds.. 

Paper: 

Books,  music,  maps,  etc 

Boxes  and  cartons 

Carbon  paper 

Paper  board  and  stra wboerd 

Paper  hangings 

Playing  cards 

Printing  paper- 
News  pi  int  pounds . . 

Another do 

Tissue  and  toilet  paper 

Wrapping  paper pounds. . 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes 

Another 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax pounds. . 

Pencils, and  pencillends 

Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  etc 

Phonographs,  etc.: 

Phonographs,  graphophnnes,  etc number. . 

Records  and  accessories 


1917 


1918 


Quantity.        Value.        Quantity.         Value. 


32,081 
107,407 
288,632 
265,261 


231,882 

122,846 

1,495,800 


114 
81 


1,926 

103 

11,494 

6,720 


7,647 


190 

2.846,377 
80;  620, 189 
2,104,446 

92,906 
57,000 


30,534 
18,431 


69,761 
7,506 
76,514 
18,927 


415,520 


615.539 
1,852,934 


630,661 


14,450,258 


938 


10,136 
10,959 
43,531 
36,060 

17,221 
19,370 

86,683 

26,915 

497,663 

2,263 


810 

5,934 
19,298 
8,906 

13,910 

607 

6,661 

2,700 

431 

60,888 


4,563 
31, 767 

200 

117,086 

4,925,006 

408,193 

17,562 
14,877 


4,718 
16,832 
25,100 

6,556 


6,530 

39,280 

90,289 

8,634 

7,689 

1,841 

35,983 

5,450 

195,107 

3,378 

7,250 

43,627 

747 


23,072 
184,350 

48,936 
21,205 
158,656 
582,800 
2  674 
73,635 

54,858 
18,519 


10,802 


18,234 
24 


86,334 

232,422 

8,666,776 


109 


7,983 

464 

31,812 

69,246 


26,920 
110,926 


11 


40,642,901 
2,828,608 

m648 

1,010 

109 


25,812 
2,449 


62,913 

8,423 

101,636 

17,931 


67,200 


2,647,942 
1,335,936 


303,524 


11,361,870 

i,on 


$4,161 


3,642 
9 

20,534 
36,022. 

10,406 

71,104 

576, 120 

4,301 

9,990 

7,683 

3,921 
25,950 
17,086 

62,243 
2,009 
19,721 

34,848 
16,664 
17,081 
3,478 

58,632 
48,162 

31 


2,881,733 
664,874 

60,022 

323 

8 


6,170 
3,861 
4,440 
3,762 


76,677 
38,006 
82,432 
15,076 
12,448 
2.240 
62,315 

1,109 

220,180 
23,988 

5,M9 
132,236 

1,098 
113,050 

147,194 

148,005 

23,231 

33,652 

43,410 

387,800 

861,948 

9,939 

110,758 

33,376 
11,057 


ainoluded  in  "All  other  paper"  prior  to  1918. 
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Exports  from  United  States. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1017 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


TO  cmNA— continued. 

Fbotopaphie  goods: 

Ouaens. 

Motion-plcnn  e  fibns linear  feet . 

Other  sensitized  goods 

AUAher 

Thtcdvrare 

Qmeksfl\Tr pounds. 

Befrigermtois 

fiooAnjc  felt  and  similar  materials 

Shoe  ftndines....- 

BUk,  mannfeirturcg  of 

Soep: 

Toikt 

Another pounds. 

Mrits,  wines,  or  Isflcy  liquors,  and  other  beverages: 

Malt  Uqnors.  in  bottles dozen  quarts. 

Spirits,  d^tflkd— 

Rum. proof  gallODS. 

Whiskr,  rye dc... 

All  other do... 

Wtoes. gallons. 

All  other 

&PQOCB6 pounds. 

Stvda do... 

Stoiie,  and  manu&ctures  of 

tanr  and  molasses: 

wlasses  and  sirup gaUons. 

Sonr.  refined poimds. 

Asrpcal  appliances  (not  including  instruments) 

Stt^^eoden  and  garters. 

Tdfcacoo: 

Vmxffinnlsctured — Leaf pounds . 

Manufactures  of— 

ettes thousands. 

pounds. 

do... 

Another  


1,324,644 


0,755 


1,510,173 
28,685 

22,158 
6,57« 
2,438 

87,857 


«8 
140,046 


2,681 
201,089 


12,450 
46,748 
22,002 
23,376 
8,288 
7,550 
56,317 
66,548 
10,680 
20,515 

00,332 
66,757 

84,460 

7,000 
8,508 
3,160 
85,192 
4,016 
160 
5,920 
6,420 

2,006 
24,702 
80.791 


0,887,842 

4,570,120 
68,712 
46,425 


Ttoys  . 

Trunin,  x-aUaes,  and  traveling  bags 

Beans  and  dried  peas bushels. 

Plddes  and  sauces 

Canned 

Another. 

Wax: 

Beeswax .pounds . 

KsnufiKtures  of 

Wood: 
Lumber — 
Boards:,  etc.— 

Fir thousand  feet. 

Another do... 

fibook^— 

Box. : 

Another number. 

Staves do... 

Heading 

Another. 


2,008 


100,178 


21,848 
6 


82,199 
434,193 


Doofs^  sash,  and  blinds. . 
Furniture. 


Hogsheadsand  barrels, empty 

Incubators  and  brooders 

Wood  pulp tons. 

An  other  manufactures  of 

Wool,  manufictures  of: 

BlHikets 

Cloths  and  dre<9  goods. yards. 

Wearing  apparel 

Anothermannfactuiesof 

tint: 

BoOed  in  sheets,  etc pounds. 

Another  manwactures  of 

AH  otber  articles 


567 


1^712,960 

9,097,712 
15,962 
86,434 
4,651 
7,975 
5,761 

11,228 

12,790 

147,751 

1,835 

33,930 
1,000 


271,397 
258 

40,166 

22,990 

19,132 

8,625 

8,834 

81,217 

190,062 

553 

29,055 

25,628 


518,664 


26,561 
96,612 

87,382 

3,507 
46,664 


351,944 


1,176,050 

17,459 

80,299 

6,827 

10,117 

886,190 


13,655 
101,527 


2,234 

63,478 


7,960,312 

5,398,371 
4,060 
16,002 


551 


175 


8,121 
6 


46,869 


46,018 
027,653 


^      Tntal 

TMa]  fore%n  e  xports . 

I^otal  exports.. 


36,547,279 
618  329 


15,575 
18,740 
20,577 
17,750 
21,141 


6,792 
84,337 

9,462 
49,174 

61,965 
71,086 

31,560 

16,703 
15,667 
25,704 
182,295 
6  600 
0,141 
7^417 
16,013 

2,447 
6,166. 
28,613 
10,479 

2,684,731 


1,507 
11,363 

4,617 
25,441 

6,113 

4,150 
83,414 
50,409 

2.060 

58 
14,121 


168,452 
660 

16,674 
132,349 


1,016 

731 

46,772 

39,842 

45,245 


20,490 

6,229 
80,526 

18,816 
50,108 

125,997 

1,822 

91,523 


43,104,781 
371,842 


37,195,608 


43,476,623 
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COMMERCIAL.   HAKDBOOK  OF   CHINA. 


Sxportsfrom  United  Ststes. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1917 


Quantity. 


Qqa&tity. 


TO  cbina:  bbhish  ljcasi»  tebaitory. 


Cotton,  msDttfEwtures  of 

Qtes  and  glassware 

Iroii  and  steel; 

Type  writinjc  machines... ■ 

Kaib  and  wood  screws 

Dairy  products:  Milk— Ccndenscd  and  eNiiporated, 


Qmcksilver poonds. 

An  other  artloles 


Total  doaiBsUc  exports 

TO  cmwA:  lEENCn  leassd  trrxrobt. 

Bmdstu^: 

PrcpaialioBSOf^  for  table  food 

An  other  breadstufis 

Brooou 

Gars,  automobiles,  and  other  veklcles: 

Automobiles— 

Passenger number.. 

Parts  of  (not  including  «B«hkes) 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Ghamicals,  drugs*  dyes,  and  mediclDes:  Dyes  and  dye- 

stuffs 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Cloths,  colored yards.. 

Another 

Iron  and  steel; 

Bar  iron pounds.. 

Bars  or  rods,  of  sImI do.... 

BoHs,  nuts,  rivets,  and  washers do — 

Hard  ware— BuiMers 

Machinery,  machines,  and  parts  of— 
Engines,  and  partsof—iiitarnal  combustion  en- 
gines—Gasoline  — 

Marine number . . 

Traction  and  caterpltar do.... 

Typewriting  machinea 

Another 

Kails,  wire pounds.. 

Bheets— Galvanized  iron  and  steel do — 

Structural  iron  and  steel tons.. 

Tools,  n.e.s ^ 

Wire,  and  manufactiu-es  of 

AU  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 

Lamps  (except  electric) 

Dairy  products:  Milk— Condensed  and  evaporated, 

pounds.. 

O ilcloth  and  linoleum 

ens:  Mineral,  refined  or  manufactured— 

muminating gaUons.. 

Lubricating,  and  heavv  paraffin do. . .. 

Naphthas,  etc.— Gasoune do.... 


20 


9,836 


444^045 

14,580 


2,(m 

34,270 

122 


978,370 
23,647 
05^000 


Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Spirits,  wines,  malt  Uquora,^  etc.— WhJakay— Rya 

proof  gaUons. 

Al  other  artidea 


504 


Total  domestic  exports. . 
Total  foreign  exports 


Total  exports , 

ID  CBQf^:  KXAOCBOW  UUfllD  TEBUTOnY. 


Ihxittid  steel:  Machinery,  machines,  etc 

Pipes  and  fittings -Cast pounds. 

Iron  sheets  and  plates do. . . 

Oils:  Mineral,  refined— niuminating gaUotn. 

AUotharvtides 


2,400,490 


Total  domestie  experts.. 


43,500 
2,780 


t342 


3,734 
237 


9,325 


4,185 

1,035 
2 


11.366 
1,163 
1,555 


1,219 

818 

4,234 

11,427 

108 

2,750 

7,151 

1,237 

1,489 

1,902 

340 


31,298 


85,760 


120,000 
4,400 


1,607 

97,391 
6,463 
25,794 


1,614 

1.360 
2,711 


203,187 


203,187 


1,577 


153,950 


1,525,450 
128,609 


242,050 
433 


244,060 


100,856 
94,470 
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Kxportsfrom  United  States. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1917 


Quantity.        V'alue. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


TO  CHXXA,:  JIPANESI  LEASED  TBRaiTOBT. 


Ameultural  implements: 
Hayrakes  aaf  tedders. . 


AB  oUier,  and  parts  of . . 
Ckrs,  aatomobjles,  and  other  vehicles: 


Oks,  for  laftways. 

Another 

IVmii'ils  dm^y  dyes,  etc.: 


.number. 


33 


I>yBBaiDddyigtafis...... ,. . ... . . . 

Cwteog.. ........  m potmds. 

fladay  aalta,  and  pffepnratfcms  of 

Coeoa  aod'chocoiate,  prepared,  et« 

Oaflbe,  green  or  raw.. pounds. 

C^UMiy  mapuHactures  ois 

doth,  bleached yards.. i 

doOks,  colored,  printed,  etc do..... 


i9,soa 

194 
906,324 


Another 

Ebetrical  machinery,  appiiancee,  etc.: 

Byaamos  or  nneratora  (electric) 

mJAu  LI  and  o&er  measurhig  instruments  (electric). . 

Motors >. 

Teiephooes 

Another. 


Tftms,  yefotable,  mamxfectures  of: 

Twine,  binder pounds. 

Alloth^ 

JS^M*' 

WTfOSSZ 

Apples,  dried pounds. 

Fnmes do... 

Afl  other,  green  or  ripe 

Prepared  or  preserved^ 


24,000 
31,625 


Another 

Yon,  raw  or  unmanoitectured 

(21hs  and  glassware: 
Cylinder,  crown,  and   common   window  glass, 
box,  60  square  feet.. 


J  (com sirup) pounds.. 

efa» do.... 

(jTeaae,  hifarieating 


> and  old tons.. 

Ton pounds.. 

jiars  or  rods  of  steel do 

Billets,  ingots,  and  blooms  of  steel tons.. 

Bolts,  mxte,  rtVets,  and  washers pounds. . 

(^wheels  and  anes , 

ffaeanns 

Targings,  ii.e.s 


800 


298,988 
28,270 


51 


203,829 
164 


Boildera'— 

IffdES. 

HtDxesand  other. 

Other  nardware 

Hoop,  band,  and  seroU  (iroo,  ate. ) pounds . 

Itwntmiy,  machines,  and  parts  of- 

Air-eompreesln^machineiy 

Elaraton,  and  elevator  maehinory 

Engines,  and  parts  of 

Fnor  and  grist-mifl  machinery 

Metal-working  machinery 

Metera,  gas  and  water 

Printing  prassio 


431,034 


smachlmry 

Allother«achtaiery,aadpartsof | 

Xaib  and  wood  acre  w»^ 

Wlfanafli IKwmds.. 

AH  other  (IndBdfDg  tacks) do.. .J 


2,665,722 
52,520 


»44,9k>3 

4,256 
14,390 


17,796 

46,000 

1,472 

37,734 
37,452 


178 

36,623 

6,489 

2,670 

9 
47,312 

71,550 
9,796 
7,960 

9,171 
2,106 
1,500 
4,334 
23,968 


1,777 
4,553 

2,136 
2,425 
5,901 

6,462 

1,040 
100 


3,508 
2,258 
15,054 
6,183 
192 

897 


6,374 
18,286 


4,014 


18,503 
19,003 


13,113 
1,093 


2,513 


15,340 
3,728 
4,150 
11,031 
10,500 
37,047 

110,574 
5,367 


10 


1,508 


39,452 

38,250 
372,232 


287,435 


3,800 
6,880 


13,629 


163 

415,890 

9,845,083 


56,340 


384,930 


2,569,190 
14,450 


$7,321 


144,777 

S,960 
17,896 
10,500 

8,083 
5^928 
31,556 

0,000 

n,814 
94,212 

12,257 
3,216 
12,853 

15,909 
1,536 

34,593 

2,539 

112,958 

37,445 
117 


446 

930 

4,243 

1,450 

681 

18,840 


79 
720 


3,663 

18,970 

539,952 


9,793 

154,827 

8,620 

31,872 


34 

4,080 

3,364 

27,916 

318 
3,015 
11,062 
5,403 
4,316 


16»560 

**30,*474 

135,599 
1,46^ 
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CX)MMEROIAL   HANDBOOK   OF   CHINA. 


Exports  fFMii  Uiilt«d  fiUiea, 


Year  ended  Jane  30— 


1917 


QuanUty. 


Vahie. 


QnanUty. 


Value. 


TO  CHIKA:  JAFANE8E  LEASED  TERRITOET— CODtd. 

Irao  and  steel— Oontinned. 

Pipes  and  fittings— 

Cast pounds.. 

Wrought do.... 

Radiators,  et« do — 

Rails  tor  railways  (steel) tons. . 

Railway  track  niat«dal,  etc 

Sheets  and  plates— 

Galranixed  inn  and  steel  sheets potmds . . 

Iron do — 

Steel  plates do.... 

Steel  sheets do — 

Ship  and  tanJc  plates,  punched  and  shaped .  .do — 

Struciural  iron  and  steel Ujds.  . 

Tin  plates  and  manulactures  of— 
Tin  plates,  temeplates,  and  tagger's  tin  .pounds. . 
All  other  manulBcturea  of 

Tools- 
Shovels  and  spades 

All  other 

Wire pounds. . 

All  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 

Leather: 

Belting....; 

Patent 


Sole pounds.. 

Upper- 
Calf square  feet.. 

Kid do.... 

A 11  other  leather 

Manufoctures  of— 
Boots  and  shoes- 
Children's pairs.. 

Men's do — 

Women's do — 

AH  other  manufoctures  of 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 
Meat  products- 
Beer  products,  taHow pounds. . 

Lard  compounds  and  substitutes do — 

Stearin  from  animal  fats do.... 

Dairy  products- 
Cheese  do 

Milk— Condensed do — 

All  other 

Naval  stores: 

Rosin barrels.. 

Turpentine,  spirits  of gallons. . 

Oils:  Mineral,  reflnedy  or  manufactured— 

Illuminating do 

Lubricating  and  heavy  paraffin do — 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes: 

Varnish do 

White  lead pounds. . 

All  other  (isoluding  crayons) 

Paper: 

Pla3ing  cards 

Printing  paper pounds. . 

All  other 

Parafiln pounds.. 

Pencils  (except  slate)  and  pencil  leads 

Photocraptiio  goods 

Platea  ware  (except  cutlery  and  Jewelry). 

Rooflng  felt  and  aunilar  materials 


Shoe  findings 

Silk,  manuBcturea  of. . 


Soap,  toilet  and  other, 

Vegetables 

Wood: 

Timber,  sawed thousand  feet. . 

Lumber- 
Boards,  planks,  etc do. . . , 

Shooks— 

Box 

All  other num ber. 

Staves do. . . 

All  other  manufactures  of 


57,300 

2,435,550 

266,398 

345 


156,667 
U0,100 


72 
66,339 


88,359 


1,886,186 

89,782 
102,182 


8,003 

104,759 

7,287 


98,063 
703,640 
631,820 

14,447 

160,800 


2,229 
7,000 

2,187,750 
10,605 

1,666 
116,480 


32,500 
*2,"833,*624" 


785 
100 


68,560 
73,796 


12,379 
09,985 
14,491 
20,025 
1,726 


8,405 
5,882 


4,938 

3,714 
11,854 

29,684 

69,927 

8,627 

34,061 

1,100 

6,749 

1,048,870 

40,049 

56.561 
12,080 


11,571 

354,397 

19,266 

2,450 


12,602 
104,666 
71,882 

4,523 
18,360 
1,938 

16,232 
5,000 

230,244 
1,476 

3,328 
11,800 
4,412 

2,903 

3,504 

3,208 

196,200 

2,475 

4,588 

39,051 

21,806 

9,448 

5,522 

4,742 

1,061 

14,909 

1,700 


129,456 
4,565 
2,131 


10,607,428 

291,178 

19,001 


56,273  I 


8,002,574 

713,588 

235,160 

86 

8,400 


37,040 


532,315 

412 
63,440 


95,314 
471,203 
30,073 


484 
223.805 


770,680 
61,490 

116 


1,366 


73,026 
42,000 


8304,920 

16,062 

1,045 


110,027 
4,712 


109,100 

61,387 

13,610 

7,556 

1,060 
53 

1,462 
14,337 

1,663 
45,268 

3,748 

8,320 

317,515 

212 

30,803 
4,961 


70,013 

1,608,065 

78,341 

1,285 


130 
33,057 


95,339 
26,390 

158 


1,346 
5,780 


78 

12,032 

39 

8»406 

438 

8,014 


34,276 

21,280 

180,930 

8,210 

4,946 
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Exports  from  United  States. 


TO  CBIKA:  JAPANB8B  LEASED  TBRUTORT— COIltd. 

Wool.  mMiufactBnM  of: 
Wearing  a|ypenl 

Aiiotsrr^. 

ZtD^-RoUed  in  sheets,  etc pounds. , 

AB  other  articles 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1917 


Quantity. 


Total  domestic  exports. . 
Total  ioreisn  exports 


19, 152 


Total  exports. 


TO  HONOKOMQ. 

AbfBsiyes 

AgrJcQltnrai  impkonents ,  and  parts  of. . 


Asbestos,  manntactrores  of 

Aflphaltom,  mnnofBCtures  of . 
At&letic  and  sporting  goods. . 


Bars,  plates,  sheets,  etc pounds.. 

Pipes  and  fittings 1  do. . ! . 

AU  other  manuubCtures  of 

Breadstufls: 

Bread  and  biacoit pounds.. 

OtSmeal do 

Preparations  of.  for  table  food 

Wheat  flour barrels.. 

All  other  breadstuffs 


54,606 


25,717 
187,9^3 


61,800 


Om,  automobiles,  and  other  vehicles :  i 

Aatomobiles —  i 

Commerci^ number..; 

Passenger do — | 

PartsSf!: ; 

Motorcycles number..! 

AUother ' 

Chemicals,  dru^ps^  dyes, and  medicines: 
.^dds. 


38 


37 


Baking  powder pounds. 

DTesanddyestnfls 

Guiseng pounds. 

lusts' food 

Medidnal,  and  phannaoeutical  preparations 

Petroleum  Jelly ,  etc 

Soda,  salts,  and  preparations  of 

Chewing  gum 

Hocks,  and  parts  of 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Cocoa  and  choo(date,  prepared,  etc 

Caniectionery 


.  sand  tubes pounds.. 

Plates  and  sheets do 

AUother  Tnanuhctnres  of 

Cotton: 

Unmanufactured— Upland  and  other pounds.. 

Maonlactures  of— 
Ctoth- 

Unbleached yards.. 

Bleached do.... 

Ciriored- 

Printed do.... 

Dyed  in  the  piece do 

ADotber do.... 

Wearing 
Knit 
All< 

Tarn. pounds.. 

^   AUother 

i><mtal  goods 

Hartfaen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Electrical  machiiMry,  appliances,  and  instruments: 

i>jnamo6  or  gMieratora  (electric) 

number. 

do... 


10,859 


180,243 


35,482 


149,520 
382 

106,906 

22,536 

455,327 


Fans(e]eotiic).... 
l4mps(eleetiic). 


1,131 
17,330 


Value. 


16,421 
8,048 
4,053 

18,231 


3,566,605 
455,303 


4,021,908 


1,770 
1,938 

2i0 
2,636 
4,251 

967 

15,704 


37,387 

3,158 
13,773 
59,778 
306,756 
10,010 
1,934 


35,255 
2,885 
7,531 
6,132 

3,688 

3,184 

2,591 

1,282,151 


21,659 
2,507 
24,883 
80,192 
637 
16,156 
511 
4,911 
13,402 


10,247 
13,630 


37,604 
46 

15,941 

3,733 

52,856 

15,544 
17,919 
11,360 
98,724 
1,166 
719 

1,135 
22,083 
4,210 


1918 


Quantity. 


49,748 
23,146 


39,751 
67,752 


1,250 


8 
117 


18 


18,893 
'123*390 


68,722 
14,671 


2,204,028 


87,008 
85,719 

92,497 
157,739 
253,322 


26,221 


2,414 
49,922 


Value. 


$296 
5,349 


86,785 


5, 165, 147 
477,270 


5,642,417 


6,594 
1,712 
365 
10,463 
12,546 
8,026 

18,517 
27,208 
80,071 

7,821 
7,965 
18.437 
13,825 
10,390 
3,841 


6,371 
91,228 
7,702 
3,070 
5,427 

2,723 

7,001 

47,268 

832,212 

12,661 

12,395 

4,024 
49,163 
31,790 

1,997 
25,168 

5,142 
12,454 
21,012 

29,682 
5,290 
8,929 

610,977 


21,369 
22,731 

15,469 
29,245 


15,933 
14,008 
16,913 
41,268 
8,890 
6,641 

41,806 
57,544 
11,366 
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Bxportsfrom  United  States. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


191,7 


Quantity. 


TO  HONQKONG— continuod. 

Electrical  machinery,  appliances,  and  instraments—  1 

Continued.  ^^    I 

Iffaters,  and  other  mrascuing  instruments  (etectrfb^ . 

Motors  (electric) 

Switches  and  accessories 

Translbrmers  (electric) ; 

Another ^ i 

Xn)Io«iTes: 

DynMnitet.. pounds.  J 

Gunpowder do 

Another 

TIbers,  vegetable,  manufKtures  of. 

Fish:  '    ^  ' 

Drted- 
Cod,  haddock,  etc. 

AUothet 

Canned^ 

Salmon d^... 

Another 

All  other  fish  and  fish  products 

Traits  and  nuts: 
Fruits—  *; 

Apples,  scaen,.  or  tipe. bacFala.. 

Apricots,  dried pounds. . 

Aaisins ,  and  oCher  drieel  ffzapes do 

All  other  gseen,  ripe,  or  driacl  fruits 

Fruits,  preserved—  I 

Ccumed 

Another 

Nuts. 


50,000 
47,785 


4«v76a 
74^58fr 


3>151 

80,530 
85,904 


Furniture  of  metal , 

Glass  and  glassware: 

Battles,  vials,  etc.  (glass) 

Cy Under,    oiown,  and   eommon    wkidow    glass, 
box,  50  square  feet 

Plate  glass square  feet.. 

AUother 

Glucose  (com  sirup) , pounds. . 

Grease: 

Lubricating 

Soap  stock,  and  other 

TfAnsahold  and  peraanal  effeeta^ 

Ibdift  rubber,  manufactures  of: 

Betting,  hose^etA^.. „ 

Tins— 

For  automobiles.^ 

Ail  other 

AD  other  manufactures  of 


14>342 
I0»,502 


120,086 


fietruments  and  appacatos-  lor  sdentifla  pospoeaa*.  ^J  • 
ten  and  stoal:  | 

Fijiron — tons.- 

Scrap  and  old,  etc.  (iroii,  etc.) do 

Barlron pmmda, 

Ban  or  rodsof  stsel— 

Wire Aq.... 

AUother , do 

BiUato,  ingots^  and  Uooms  of  steal tons.. 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  washers pounds. . 

Cutlery—  I 

Baeors ^...  . 

AB  other , 

Enamelware 

Finarms '. 

Forcings,  n.  a.  s 

fiapdwaro—  I 

Bonders'— 

Locks 

Hinges  and  other ^ 

Other  hardwact j . 

Hoop,  bandy  and  acEoUCirDfir  etc.) pounds..^ 

ifacninery»machines,.and  parts  of,  n.  e.  s.—  t 

Adding  aDdcakulatingauchines number. .« 

Engines,  and  parts  of—  * 

Sieam,  locomotives ^ Ao I 

AUother do.... 

Parts  of.. ^ I. 


300 

381^418 

228)900 
18,124,572 

884, 176 


Value. 


1918 


Quantity. 


fny,7W  , 
14,782  I 


3,023 
19,533^ 

11,677 
37,790 
3.436 


5,064 

30» 

9^7» 

3rl8» 

624 


U,15S 
12,367 
6,177 
9,28» 

16,441 

1,093 

1,185 

11,814 

6,287 

60^570 
69,538 
15,611 
6,«»8 

9,30a 
2,521 
13,605 

6>9M 

3,283 

4,132 

2,053 
2,^22 

6,000 
17,933 

10yl67 

9,961 
685,828 
•I,2M 
52,184 

4>7S1 

78,323- 

2,248 

2,783)756. 


225,646 


24,083 
38)  lU 


12,.V4& 

3«,00» 
4,309 
9y211 


30,000 
2{»>Q0O 


79>M» 
6)576. 

m,7m 


11,593 

131,  m 


Value. 


2,443 
23>44l 


1601)433 


849 

LOU 

13>88^Q6? 

1,1*4%  tl» 

34,975,825 

777 

2, 468^8W 


SB,  401 
27,168 
6,308 
38,440 
47.719 

10,I5D 
18,200 
14,600 
7,210 

*n,  113 

1,130 

14,0ra 


8,966 

n,871 
16,904 

»,831 

10)026 

7,473 

11,796 

Mf,071 

»,880 
9,221 

12,009 
9yf79 

10;  682 


19^323 

5,682 

6)412 
1,076 
9,9S7 
4>393 

7Sa^775 
77,477 

178)403 

11,007 

11,363 

5,320 

664 

49,368 


13,098 

^440 
37,409 

3,8a 

65,533 
46)649 
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Szportsfrom  United  States. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1M7 


Quantity. 


Value. 


191S 


Quantity. 


Value. 


TO  HoNOKoMO— continued. 

Itm  and  steel — Continued . 
Machinerj,  iniictitnffii  and  parts  of,  n.  e.  s.— Con- 


iHxmps  and  pumping  machinery . 
Refrlgerattaip  machinery 


Ttatile  macbiaery. . . . . 
Trpewnting  maciLJies. 
Woodworkmg  mnchiner 


rood  workmg  machinery 

AMother.TTT. 

Hiibaod  waod  Bcrev^^ 

CotnaOs. pounds.. 

Wire  nails. do 

Wioodscreva. 

Al  ottier  (ioduding  tacks) pounds . . 

Ptanand  flttiBn— 

Qui do.... 

Vroogfat. do... 

Radiators do... 

BaOway  track  inaterial— 

BaibofataeL tons. 

8vitctiei.  froi:s,  eic 

teles  and  balanoes 

flMets  and  plates^ 

OalvanLeed  iron  and  steel  sheets pounds. 

Iron  sheeU and  plates do... 

SteeV— 

Plates do... 

fibeets do... 

Stip  and  taok  plates,    pundied    and    abaped, 

pounds 

BbQctoral  iron  and  steel tons. 

Tinplates and  manufactures  of— 

Tfii  plates,  terneplates,  and  taggers  tin. .  .pound* . 

An  other  manufactures  of 

Toob,  n.  e.  s. — 

Axes number . 

AttgcrbitSBBddrilb 

^M  and  rasps 

mnuners  Mid  hatchets 

Saws, 

Shovels  and  spades 

AH  other,... TT; 

Win^  and  manqfactqres  of— 

Barbed pounds. 

All  other do j 

Kaoufactures  of— 

Wire  ropes  and  cables 

Woreo-wire  fioncing ! 

AU  other ,.] 

An  other  manufactims  of  iron  and  steel 

Tanras.  etc.  (except  electric) 

Um:  Manofaetures  of 

Leather: 

»-::::::;:;;::;::::::::: ' 

fiolt 

'gif- 

Ud 

AU  other  upper .- 

Another  leather 

MaaofMtures  of— 
Boots  and  shoes— 

(Sdldren^s. pafrs 

Mofs .^0.. 

Women's do.. 

All  other,  including  sHppers do — 

^  Another 

Miitand  da^  products: 
Mat  products— 
B«rf  products- 
Beef,  canned. pounds 

01eoaiVKBzloe,imitaiion  butter do — 


222, 1«3 
lS,487,n6 


I2,m 

4,328 
4,970 
4.3M 

18,250 
9,058 
9,218 
4,767 

70,270 

11,791 
530,900 


243,179 

26,5C1 

1,1«2,035 

92,563 


32,337 

1,205 

55,213 

6,452 


536,950 
2,107,467 

19,717,569 
1,041,867 


798 
11,217 

21,974 
86,289 

807,664 
45,964 


4,010 
22,109,791 


288 


245,961 

1,173,017 
21,086 

132 


8,480 
5,258,685 


511 

5,240 

1,671 

23,464 

466 
267,541 


pounds. 

.square  feet. 
do... 


2,723 
10,152 
10,7S2 

8,795 


55,026 
83,546 


40,279 

112,012 

8,609 

417 

4,976 

5,402 

71,708 

37,674 

6,664 

168,467 

15,787 


2,965 

25,870 

22,390 

4,034 

2,094 


12,202 
4,537 


8,000 
10,020,552 


358,176 

13,077 

682,247 

11,682 

1,134 


1,258,414 
7,561,348 

30,252,849 
3,973,054 

2,392,249 
2,102 

23,152,552 


6,168 


169,672 
9,211,356 


4,613 

98,009 
8,454 


1,751 

8,840 

9,752 

1 


16,064 


^5.565 

1,167 

28,526 

9.733 

50,401 

10,214 

13,923 

6,831 

65,911 

660 
578,212 
20,476 
61,633 

•         8S3 

57,628 
1,038 

66,358 
21,492 
6,884 

114,373 
673,486 

2,658,264 
353,780 

234,800 
274, 474 

2,206,662 
11,262 

4,987 
1,36S 

11,995 

1,055 

7,153 

665 

13,012 


7,629 
539,462 

11,887 

119 

5,498 

136,024 

12,511 

6,203 

10,868 

601 

3,287 

56,238 
3,997 

17,269 
1,399 


2,668 
34,315 
28,378 

"  I 
3,144 


6,501 
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Exports  from  United  States. 


Year  ended  June  Z 


1W7 


Quantity.        Value. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


TO  HONOKoNCH- continued. 

Meat  and  dairy  products— Continued. 
Meat  products— Continued. 
Hog  products— 

Uams  and  shoulders, cured poonds.. 

Pork,  canned do 

Lard  compounds,  and  otner  substitutes,  etc., 

pounds 

Sausaue pounds. . 

All  other 

Dairy  products— 

Butter pounds.. 

Cheese do 

Milk,  condensed do — 

Metal  compositions,  n.  e.  s.: 

Babbit  motal do — 

All  other 

Moss 


11,029 
6,518 

1,238 
14,800 


13,280 

84,887 

5,801,270 

1,120 


S3, 138 
1,461 

207 
3,620 
10,321 

5,611 

18,001 

576,706 

139 


Musical  instruments,  and  parts  of 

Naval  8t6res: 

Rosin barrels. 

All  other 

Nickel: 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  and  matto pounds. 

Manufactures  of. 

Notions 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum 

Oils: 

Animal gallons. 

Mineral,  refined  or  manufactured— 

Oas  and  fuel do 

Illuminating do 

Lubricating  and  heavy  paraffln do.... 

Vegetable- 
fixed  or  expressed , 

VolatUe  or  essential- 
Peppermint pounds. 

AUother 


366 
13,809 


3,904 

2,810 
128 

8,375 
14,620 

5.124 
.1,872 


891,104 

21,012.149 

643,561 


685 


6,798 

1,276,303 

135,601 

1,483 

1,742 


Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes: 

Dry  colors 

Heady-mixed  paints gallons.. 

All  other  (including  crayons) 

Paper  stocks:  Bags,  and  other,  etc pounds.. 

Paper: 

Books,  music,  maps,  etc 

Paper  hangings 

Playing  cards.... 

Printing  paper- 
News  print pounds.. 

All  other do 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes 

AU  other 

Paraffin  and  paraflin  wax pounds.. 

Perfumery 

Phonoeraphs,  graphophones,  gramophones,  and  rec* 
ord^,  and  materials  for: 

Phonograph,  graphophones,  etc number. . 

Records  and  materiaJs  for 

Photographic  goods: 

Motion-picture  films  (exposed) linear  feet. . 

All  other  sensitized  goods 

All  other 

Plated  ware 

Quicksilver pounds.. 

Roofing  folt  and  similar  materials 


3,244 
"1,468,074' 


346,010 
9,241 


497,734 


168 


73,800 
93,626 


Shoe  findings 

Silk,  manufactures  of. 

Soap: 

Toilet 

A 11  other pounds . . 

Spirits,  wines,  malt  li  mors,  and  other  beverages: 

Malt  liquors— In  bottles dozen  quarts. . 

Spirt  ts^iistilled proof  gal  Ions.. 

Wines gallons.. 

Other  beverages 

Starch pounds.. 


444,427 

3,838 

512 

16,823 


29,146 


876 

4,925 

10,639 

56,680 

16,956 

4,571 

26,451 

11,394 

1,292 

7,194 

183.790 

30,303 

17,832 


8,002 
8,065 

5,611 
4,436 
6,490 
2,126 

99.861 
6,908 

23.317 
2,275 
1,968 

12,275 
23,583 

5,553 
1.221 
6,677 
1.010 
1,862 


11,039 
7,314 

3,180 
15,412 


8,810 

169,769 

5,515,114 


504 
81,000 


90 


8,054,286 
1,420,972 


510 


6,197 
'2,*  807,' 608' 


253,030 
103,870 


3,407,860 


623,105 


85,000 


214,-604 

5,846 

314 

145,427 


83,004 
8,220 

812 
5,887 
18,483 

2,161 

47,911 

865,216 

10,957 
85,688 
14,457 
47,389 

3.743 
1,109 

17,960 


9,614 
7,483 

20 


382^853 

2,436* 

1,230 
60 

21,228 
10,000 
29,844 
48,772 

45,000 

30 

35,140 

11,996 
10,640 
5,247 
159,211 
124,689 
42,005 


5,569 
3,077 

87,066 
6,219 
6,279 
2,492 
107,510 
4,347 


109,^632 


7,514 
8,257 

36,739 
11,921 

8,714 

283 

72,215 

536 

6,506 
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Year  ended  June  30— 


Exports  from  United  States. 


1917 


TO  HoHGKoNQ— continued. 

SnrglcalappliAnoeSynotiucladingtnstraments. . ., . . 

Saependers  and  garters. 

Tofaaceo: 

Unmannfaetnred— Leaf pounds. 

tf  ann  fartures  of— 

Cl*arette6 thousand. 

Pfcog pounds. 

Smoking do... 

AU  other 

Toys,. 


Quantity.        Value. 


$3,001 


1918 


Quantity.         Value. 


wax^  manofaeturesof 

Veprtables: 

Beans  and  dried  peas bushels 

Pkkles  and  sauces 

Canned 

All_ 
Wood: 

Logs  and  other  round  timber thousand  feet. . 

Lumber— 
Boards,  planlcs,  and  scantlings— 

Fir do.... 

Another do.... 

Shooks— 

Box 

AU  other number.. 

Staves do 

AO  other 

Furniture 

An  other  manufactures  of 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of 

Uoe: 

lulled  in  sheets pounds.. 

All  other  manufactures  of 

AU  other  articles 


Total  domestic  exports. . 
Total  forei^  exports 


Total  exports. 
Orand  total... 


3,324,572 

109,275 
9.132 
17,740 


1,152 


1,478 
10 


17,.243 


706,995 

195,258 

2.414 

10,658 

25 

2,077 

5 

7,004 
3,442 
12.833 
1,735 

2,110 


19,615 
300 

650 


300 

4,429 

4,947 

28,980 

3,182 

2 

37,800 


5,277,665 

221,996 

5,860 

556 


726 


202 


979 
50.000 


118,  <74 


$2,438 
6,926 

1,957,776 

397,526 

1,178 

361 

1,966 

4.598 

22,262 

4,967 

24.473 

17,160 

529 

3,092 


6,024 


14,147,157  1. 
77.118  1. 


146,277 
5,092 
1,750 
3,680 
5.878 
12,936 
25,830 

23,294 

7,115 

67,914 

20,197,596 
78,042 


14,224,275   1    20,275,638 


55,889,380 


69,773,086 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
China  during  the  fiscal  year  1914,  the  last  year  before  the  outbreak 
of  tlie  Great  War: 


Exports  ftom  United  States. 


TO  CHINA. 

I>wn»tf  e  exports: 
Breadstuffs— 

Preparations  for  table  food 

Wheat  flour barrels . 

All  other 

Otfs^cvTiageSyOtiier  vehicles,  and  parts  of— 

Aotomofalles— Pa«enger number . . ' 

Ovs,  passenger  freight,  and  parts  of 

AOother 

"Chemicals,  drugs,  d3res,  and  medicines— 

lledlelne8,]Nit«nt  or  proprietary 

Another 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of 


Year  ended  June  30, 
1914. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

$33,530 

133,424 

540.344 
11^561 

144 

143,619 
n.217 

28,397 

28,631 

111,984 



79,788 
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,  Year  ended  June  30, 
'  1914. 


Exports  from  United  States. 


Quantity. 


TO  CHINA— continued. 

Domestic  exports— Contimied. 
Cotton,  and  manufactures  of—  ' 

Unmanuiaotured pounds..     4,489^563 

Cloths— 

Unbleached yurds..   83,349,403 

Bleached do....     2,495„2»4 

Calored do....     3,311,753 

AUother  manqfftoturea»f 

Elootrical  macbtnery ,  appliances,  and  Instruments- 
Fans  number. .  959 

Motors. 


Another 

Fruits  and  nuts- 
Fruits— 
Oreen ^ripe,  or  dried. . . . 
Prcparea  or  preserved- . 

Another 

Glass  and  glassware 

Grease. 


Household  and  personal eOee to. . 
India  rubber,  manufactures  of. . . 
Ink. 


IiQii  and  steeV  and  jnanufiifituces  of—  I 

Bariron pounds..        897,121 

Bars  and  rods  of  steel do 3,150,325 

Builders'  hardware 

Machinery^  machines,  and  ports  of— 
Enginaa,.aiid  parts  of— 
Steam— 

Locomotfves number . .  20 

Stationary do 102 

An  other  engines,  and  parts  of 

Milling  machiuery ^ ' 

Typewriters 

Another  machinery,  and  parts  of i 

Nails  and  spikes—  i 

Wire pounds..     9,  .575,682 

AUother do 1,07»»278 

Pipes  and  fittings do .... '    2, 956, 401 

Rails  for  railways,  steel tons . . :        12, 998 

Sheets  and  plates- 
Iron pounds..     1,771,3S 

SteeL do...     3,548,293 

Structural  iron  andsteel tons. .  I,  .^80 

Tin  plates,  tame  plates,  and  taggers  tin pounds. . !    8, 988, 078 

Tools,  n.e.s. 


poaads..'    t,337,0M  | 


Wire,  and  maniifao hires  of— 

Wire 

MaimEQCtareaoL 

An  other  manufactures  of  fron  and  steH 

Lamps,chandeUers,etc.  (except  electric) 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of— 

Lead  in  pigs pounds. . 

Another 

Leather  and  tanned  sk&s,  and  manufactures  of— 

Leather  and  tanned  akins 

Manufactures  of  leather 

M<jat  ftT»d  dairy  products — 

Meat  products 

MiBc,  condensed pounds. . 

AU  other  dairy  products. 

Oils— Mineral ,  renhed— 

Gas  and  fuel  oU gallons.. 

lUuminating  oU do 

Lubricating  and  heavy  paraffin  oil 

Naphthas,  etc do 

PabKts,  pigments,  eolors,  and  vamifibes 

Paper  and  manufactures  of — 

Books,  music,  maps,  engravings ,  etc 

AU  other 

Paraffin,  and  paraffin  wax potnuk. . 

Spirits,  wines,  malt  Uquors,  and  other  beverages 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of— 

Unmanufactured- Leaf pounds.  A  11, 

Ctearettes. ~ thousands 

An  other  maniifftcturea  of , 

Vegetables , 


a  Not  enumorated  separately  prior  to  lOI.'i. 


l,aso,544 


228, 5n 

85, 00ft,  918 

1,324,303 

174,325 


8,375,810 


1,607 
1,093,893 


Value. 


S38S,24A 

5,667,308 
190,076 
238, SB9 
91,231 

2^581 
23,577 
131,916 


46,025 
27,0D7 
Afl06 
217406 
29,117 
108,627 
71,338 
36»474 

21,116 
74,695 
134,986 


136,307 
79,081 

132,636 
46,822 

28^417 

206,427 
19,381 
97,259 

367,801 

60,100 
115,798 

94,644 
298,977 

77,858 

27,366 

30,557 

302.087 

81,675 

56,999 

105,575 
38,316 

35.114 
91,890 
14,446 

5,713 

6,348,612 

212,560 

3:r,639 

74,719 

143,743 
48.592 

317,686 
29,869 

a,004»730 

1,749^240 

35,90 

51,936 
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Year  ended  June  3D, 
1914. 


Exports  from  United  States. 


Quantity.        Valui). 


TO  CHIKA— eoBilBued. 


D«a»tie  enorts— Contimued. 

Weod,  and  manulactarfs  of— 

Lmabcr— 

Bwrds,  plBilcs»  and  deals. . 


thousand  feet..*       107,115 

Box. number..        891,371 

AU  other do....        107,222 

AH  other  kusiwr 

AO  other  manufactures  of  wood 

IB  other  articles 


Total  deinestSc  exports. 
Total  breisn  exports 


Total  exports  oXmaffchaudtse 

TO  china:  BRmSH  LEASED  TEBRnOET. 

Total  aiports  ot  BiSf  dmndlsc  (domestic) 

TO  CHIKA:  nCENCH  LEASED  TBKBITORT. 

I^oMitic  experts: 

CiB,ete.— Aiit4]inobUe»--Commerefal number.., 

0«Bicals,  dmB»,  ate— Me(ibdiies,  patent,  ete 

hon  and  stael,  mnnntectures  of— 

Maefainerv.eec.— Typewriting  machines : t 

ScateandDalanoes ' 

Oi^-Mfaieral^Mfiiied-  I 

nhminiitiii^ofl gallons..'    1,593,000 

l4d)ricaiiiig.  and  heavy  par&flln oil do....,        26,500 

Naphthas,  etc. — 

GaaoUne .do 33,^0 

.\11  other do....' 

AO  other  artkla» , 


n,  164,780 

45^500 

184,610 
30>2S3 
95,572 

436,486 


24,662,116 
86,618 


24,698,734 


Total  exports  of  merchaiMU^e  (domestic) , 

to  CHB«A:  KiAOCHOW  LEA.SED  TEEBITOET. 

Totoloxportaof  merchandise  (domestic) , 

TO  cbeta:  japakesb  leased  teeeitoby. 
I>««ifteiporta: 

jradatuffe— Wheat  flour barrels., 

w,«tr.— Paaeenev  and  freii^t.  and  parts  of 

gm^abjdnijgs,  dyes,  and  medicines , 

^Mc^ical  macfunery,  appliances,  and  instniments— 
^psmos  or  generators 

Aflouiw;irri;;ii;i!;iiii;iii!ii!;!;;;!!;;!!!!;!;;!;;;;;;:;i;;;!;;;;;;:ii;;; 

rraft»— 


159,051 


Jrjei^pe,  or  dried.. 


371.522 


^and^Mffvare 

J»w pounds. 

bnand  steel,  Bmnnfactures  of— 

nBs  or  rods  of  steel. , do... 

*Mhinery,  machines,  and  parts  of— 
logines  and  parts  of—  1 

Steana— Loeenotives... number..'  4 

.\0  other,  and  ports  of ' 

Mital  wumng  machinery 1 

Seiringxnadilzies I 

AH  other,  and  parts  of ..; 

^Sittiandiadlceg pounds..     3,137,908 

ft«8andimtogs do....'       375,394 

wttlildrcatlvraysofsieel tons..  732 

SMiaiidplBteo— 

mm^ pounds. 

»«t do.. 

Hbaotorat iron  and  steel tons 

Tta|piate«,  temeplates,  anf I  taggers  tin pounds. 

^.andmaniifeJHiBresoK  !!!!!!!!!!*..!..!.'!!!!  !.'*."..!'.^ 

AH  oBierfliamifBCttireBontDn  and  steel 

MeihiffaBA teBBSdeUBs  asd  manuiatfturog of 

■cotand  dairy  products-kjondensed  milk .*."..' pounds 


415,369 
162 


30,970 


4,047 


M2 

1,733 
616 

149,616 
5,300 

6,080 

"*2*587 


1«8, 114 


3.850 


625,602 

44,777 

253 

16,253 
13,TO8 
22,488 

695 

6,149 


4,845 


42,500 
20,154 
6,909 
6,670 
56,69S 
69,544 
9,581 

21,  no 


7,128 
6,902 


9,529 
3,706 
58,065 

2,224 
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Exports  from  United  States. 


Year  ended  June  30, 
1914. 


Quantity.       Value. 


TO  chima:  japanzse  leased  tbbritort— ontinaed. 

Domestic  exports— Contiiiiied. 
Oils— Mineral,  refined— 

Oaa  oil  and  fuel  oil gallons. . 

lUumtnating  oil •. do 

Lubricatin|[,  and  heavy  paraflin  oil do.... 

Naphthas,  etc do 

Paper,  and  manufActiires  of 

Paraflin  and  paraffm  wax pounds.. 

Rooflni?  felt  and  like  materials 

Soap 

Wood,  and  manufincttu'es  of 

All  other  articles 


3,443,070 
121,492 
76,0«0 


Total  exiwrts  of  merchandise  (domestic). 


TO  HONGKONG. 

Domestic  exports: 
Breadstuffs— 

Wheat  flour .^ barreb.. 

All  other 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines- 
Ginseng pounds.. 

A  U  other  chemicals,  etc 

Copper— Pigs,  ingots,  and  bars poimds.. 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of— 

Upland  and  other  (including  linters) do 

Cloths- 
Unbleached  yards . . 

Other do 

AV caring  apparel 

Yam 


1,141.095 


220, 7«7 

*2,"  805*926' 

146,300 

640,120 
178,780 


All  other  manufactures  Of  cotton 

Fish- 
Dried,  smoked,  or  cured pounds . .  I    6, 806, 719 

Another 


126,491 


217,797 

84,453 

8,372,045 


Fruit 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of— 

Bars  or  rods  of  steel pounds. 

Machinery,  machines,  and  parts  of— 

Mining  machinerj' 

AU  other  machines  and  parts  of 

Nails  and  spikee— 

Wire I>ound8. 

All  other do... 

Tin  plates,  temeplates,  and  taggers  tin do. . . 

A 11  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel i 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of— Pigs,  bars,  etc poimds.. 

Meat  and  dairy  products—  | 

Milk,  condensed do....'       144,499 

All  other  meat  and  dairy  prod  nets 

Oils— Aflneral,  refined,  or  manufactiu^— 

Gas  oil  and  fuel  oil gallons.. 

I  Iluminating do 

Lubricating,  <md  heavy  paraffin do 

Naphthas,  etc.— Gasoline do 

Residuum  (Including  tar),  etc do 

Paper  and  manufactures  of— 

Plajring  cards 

A  U  other  manufactures  of  paper , 

Paraffin  and  para  ffin  wax pounds. .     2, 073, 275 

Tobacco,  ana  manufactures  of — 

Unmanufactured— Leaf do 1,630, 425 

Manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of— I/umber— 

Boards,  phnks,  and  deals— Fir 1,000  feet . .  9, 714 

All  other  lumber 

All  other  articles 


6,10S 

20,093,317 

591,396 


1,680,000 


Total  domestic  exports. . 
Total  foreign  exports 


Total  exixnrts  of  merchandise. . 
Grand  total 


$321,841 
15,400 
14,583 
7,054 
19,734 
5,288 
2,431 
12,553 
18,574 


1,473,339 


4,501,672 
38,883 

1,810,901 

37,139 

392,109 

17,000 

103,126 
20,620 
45.097 

116,018 
5,887 

187,020 
42,875 
42,176 

1,892 

290.072 
219,977 

4,882 

4,491 

106,250 

145,500 


12,898 
13, 9U 

486 

1,321,809 

106,421 


26,000 

56.822 
12,H67 
73,860 

247,499 
25,532 

117.618 
25,563 
462,166 


10,637,636 
58,578 


10,696,214 


37,042,298 
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The  following  table  shows,  bv  quantity  and  value,  the  imports  to 
the  United  States  from  China  during  the  fiscal  years  1917  and  1918; 
Hongkong  and  the  leased  territories  are  shown  separately: 


Imports  to  United  States. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


FBOM  CHINA. 


AnimmTar  All  other  Qndndlng  live  poultry) 

Ore contents.. pounds 

Matte,  T«galu8,  or  roctaL pounds. 

Articles  specially  Imported: 
Articies  temporarily  imported  for  export  nHthin  6 

raontlis 

For  mannfacture  j^  bonded  wtuiehouse  and  export 

FhikHophlcal  and  scientific  apparatus 

Speeimensol  natural  history 

WoriB  of  art  for  exhibitian,  presentation  to  public 

InsUtutiaDS,  etc 


3,555,993 
9,347,571 


ArtSd^  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  returned 


Art 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments 

Bene,  hooCi,  and  horns,  and  manufactures  of    

Bras^fit only  for remanolactare pounds. 

Bnaastofis: 
Farlnaceoas  substances,  and  preparations  of  (sago, 

tapioca,  etc. ) 

',  vermieelU,  and  all  similar  preparations, 


Undeaned  (including  paddy) pomids. 

Cleaned do... 

Rice  fioor,  rice  meal,  and  broken  rice do. . . 

Another 

Bristles: 

Not  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared pounds. 

Borted,  bunched,  or  prepared. do... 

Brenxe,  manufactures  of. 

BnBfaes,  feather  dusters,  and  hair  pencils 

Bottms,  and  parts  of 

Chemieals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medidnes: 

Ciw^iona  bark,  etc pocmds. 

Coal-tar  distillates,  preparations,  or  products— Col- 
rdyes 


78,571 

295,040 
50,783,593 
10,425,256 


11,071 
2,373,758 


Gunphor,  crude,  natural pounds.. 

Camphor,  refined  and  synthetic do.... 

Another 

hidlgo pounds.. 

Ucorioeroot do 

PreporatioDs,  medichia] 

Soda,  salts  of. 

All  other  diemicab,dru^  dyes,  etc 

Oopper,  and  manuiactores  on 
Unrefined  black,  blister,  and  converter  copper  in 

bars,  i^gs,  or  other  forms pounds 

BdSged  copper  in  bars,  plates,  rods,  or  other 

forms pounds., 

Another 

Cottdn  and  manufactures  ^: 

Unmannfiactured •••.•. pounds.. 

ICaanlactares  of— 

ClothB- square  yards. . 

Laoesy  embroideries,  etc.,  and  articles  made 
thereof  (except  wearing  apparel)— 
Embroideries,  including  edghigs,  insertlngs, 

and  galloons 

Laoea  and  laoe  articles,  innip^ing  edgings,  in- 
sertlngs. and  galloons— 

Handmade , 

Another 

Another 

Phnhes,  Tehr^  etc square  yards. 

Waste  or  flocks pounds.. 


185,772 
30,000 


9,333 
3,644,203 


448,000 
336,000 


16,760,960 
435 


41 
2,465,811 


$5,342 

427,980 
1,100,326 


12,919 
71 
195 

1,065 

331,234 

562,373 

8,790 

2.062 


61,872 

6,651 

7,955 

1,553,771 

202,244 

1,796 

0,259 

1,718,648 

6,423 

11,305 

1,751 


44,501 

67,777 

11, 101 

8,514 

12,133 

191,590 

8,380 

80,064 

1,934,635 


75,143 

84,000 
1,274 

2,180,510 

41 


0,230 


113,467 

36,058 

1,617 

21 

142,314 


1,716,424 
11,352,167 


67,200 


78,814 


116,273,999 
16,865,955 


19,300 
2,856,776 


191,185 


316,926 


4,300,302 


21,889,516 
10,316 


1,156 
616,073 


$6,075 

121,136 
1,330,050 


60,214 


80 

68,110 

458,260 

19,023 

1,534 

9,533 


79,990 
9,773 


8,950,604 

464,614 

1,065 

18,550 
2,565,730 

2,465 
16,138 

3,200 

47,856 

8,818 

166,884 


62 


278, 174 
24,852 


4,644,571 


2,205 

5,304,448 

4,474 

27,098 


862,413 
256,315 

40,264 
926 

41,212 


122081^— Ifr- 
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Imports  to  United  States. 


FROM  CHINA— continued. 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of— Conthnied. 
Manufactures  of  -Continued. 
Wearing  apparel— 

Knit  goods 

All  other 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Bice,  draughts,  chessmen,  etc 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware: 

China,  porcelain,  etc.— Not  decorated 

China,  porcelain,  etc.— Decorated 

Earthen  and  crocltcry  ware— Decorated 

All  other 

'  Edible  substances,  n.  e.  s 

Eggs  of  poultry do«en. 

Eggs,  dried,  Croscn,  etc pounds. 

Explosives 

Fans: 

Common  palm  leaf dozen . 

Another 

Feathers,  etc.,  natural  and  artincial: 

Feathers  and  downs,  crude,  etc 

Feathers,  etc.,  dressed,  cokN-ed,  or  manufactured, 

and  noi  suitable  for  millinery  ornaments 

Feathers  suitable  for  miliinery  ornaments,  flowers, 
fruits,  etc.,  artificial  or  ornamental,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and  textile  grassi^s,  and  manufac- 
tures of.  n.  e.  s,: 
Unmanufactured- 
Hemp tons. 

Jute  and  jute  butts do. . . 

Kapoc do... 

Manila do... 

Sisal  grass do . . . 

Another do... 

Manufactures  of— 
Fabrics,  etc.,  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  etc.,  square 

yards 

Handkerchiefis 

Laoes,  embroideries,  etc.,   and   articles  made 

thereof  (except  wearing  apparel ) 

All  other 

Fish: 
Cured  orpteserved— 

Fish  (except  shcllAsh)  packed  in  oil 

AU  other 

Fresh  fish pounds. . 

Shrimps,  and  other  shellfish,  aud  turtles 

Fruits  and  nuts: 
Fruits— 

Olives gallons . . 

Oranpes 

Preserved 

Another 

Nuts- 
Almonds.  sheUed  pounds. . 

Coconut  meat,  broken,  or  copra,  not  shredded, 

desiccated,  or  prepared pounds. . 

Peanuts— 

Not  shelled do 

Shelled do. . . . 

Walnuts— 

Not  shelled do 

Shelled do... 

Another 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of: 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed 

Furs,  dressed ,  and  manufactures  of— 

Furs,dro8sedontheskin 

Manufactures  of— 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods. dozen. . 

Another. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


Quantity.        Value. 


461, 56g 
9,0M,0(O 


258,309 


4 

653 

13 

1H4 

786 

1,134 

226 


810 


8,023 


QIassand  glassware: 

Bottles,  vials, demijohns,  carboys,  and  jars,  plain, 
groon,  or  ccMored,  ordinarily  used  as  containers, 
empty  or  flUed 

Glass  bottles,  etc. ,  cut  or  ornamented 

Another 


l!,56d 
227,838 

191,239 

5,757,l»58 

6,472,081 
1,139,942 


15 


SI,  478 

10,930 

8,632 

1,630 

639 

65,255 

5,233 

9,178 

11,798 

83, 135 

1,615,379 

577,766 

40,661 
2,474 

408,754 

8,233 


2,621 


51,949 
4,418 

16,916 
157,552 
224,497 


70 
482 


10,  org 

7,188 


9,216 

77,019 

38,320 
8.302 


23,343 
12,783 

2,388 

9,760 

7,778 
240,788 

403, 169 
147,390 
61,068 

618,247 

945,092 

405 
99,515 


7,2U 
1.3b5 
4,056 


1918 


Quantity.        Value. 


479,617 
14,024,349 


117,714 


264 

400 


64 
2,535 

3,046 


1,5.S4 
9,562 


19,241 

140,410 

210,812 
9,219,420 

777,fl6l 
1,306,147 


flOl 

29,092 
7,399 
1,299 

M4 

85,566 

4,454 

8.296 

19,284 

108,122 

S,  967, 516 

81,582 

23,876 
2,148 

761,917 

3,522 


2,783 


79,662 
83,622 


13,442 
620,488 


6,045 
2,257 

34,848 
2,083 


19,012 

69,171 

286 

61,002 

6,342 
4,034 
18,781 
10,723 

4,687 

17,461 

12,559 
509,609 

60.668 
298,824 
24,697 

1,641,979 

674,925 


104,701 


11,479 
9,829 
8,637 
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Imports  to  United  States. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1917 


Quantity.        Value. 


1018 


Quantity.        Value. 


rsoM  CHIKA— continued. 

G«H  md  silver,  manafartiires  of,  indudipg  jewelry: 
G«ld  and  silrer,  manufactures  of 


2,650,264 


"i 


3,472,296 

1,724,258 
4,090 

22,483,503 
2,600,820 

21,340,353 
1,132,708 

4,835,211 

26,438 

1,426,666 


OiBBM  and  oils,  n.e.s pounds 

Bair,  and  manufarttires  of: 
Usmanufaetured — 

Hone do., 

OtlieraniniAl do.. 

Homan,  nnclraned do. . 

lUonfartares  of — 

Human,  cleaned,  and  manufiactun^d 

AHotlwr I 

Bib,  honnrts ,  and  hoods,  and  materials  fbr: 

tfiWialsfor I 

Htt%  bonnets,  and  hoods,  oomx>08ed  of  straw ,  cliip ,  | 

srass.  palm  leaf,  etc ! 

ffides  and  skins  (except  fur  skins),  raw  or  uncured :    | 

BoflUolildes— I>ry pounds..' 

CriWdns— 

Dry do.... 

Green  or  pickled do i 

Cattle  hides^  | 

r>nr(l2iM)nndsandover) do ' 

Green  or  pickled  (25  pounds  or  over) do 

OoatAins— T>Tv do. . . 

Baiae,coIt,  and  aas  skins— Dry do... 

Sheepskins 

Diy do... 

Green  or  pickled do, 

.VU  other  skina. do... 

BooKbokl  and  personal  effects,  and  wearing  apparel 

inase.etc 

bdiarunber,etc.: 

IiMfia  rubber,  crnd« pounds. 

India  rubber,  srrap,  etc do 

miD  and  steel,  and  manu&u;tures  of: 

Piulron tons- 

Madiine  tools 

AB  other  manufactures  of ; 

miy,  and  manufactures  of: 

Animals' toskB  .etc poimds . . ' 

)laBu£actuiie60i 

Lnther  and  tamiedakins,  and  manufactures  of:         i 
L^ber  and  tanned  skins--  | 

GoatFkins  (tanned  skins  for  morocco) 

Tpper  leather— Goat  and  kid .•» 

Another * , 

Uanofactureflcrf— 

Boots  and  shoes pairs.. 

^  Another 

■tttins  and  mats,  for  floors,  of  coco  fiber,  rattan, 

steiw,etc square  yards. . 

'uatjiroducts: 

Baeon  and  hams. pounds.. 

BeefandYcal do... 

Jprk do.... 

Mts,  prepared  or  preserved 

ansage  casings 

Another 

iMab,  metal  compositions,  and  manofkctures  of, 
.a.e.8 


666,238 
319,078 


2,841 


$2,426 

9,637 

222,962 


509,460 
95,797 
84,535 

486,  W7 
135 

1,743,336 

364.344 

709,212 

582,065 
1,116 

8,006,607 

508,  M7 

15,105,231 

235,320 

1,621,257 

9,132 

666,909 

38,590 

1,863 


6,014 


68,458 
*i3,833 


3,106 


132 


16,850,367 

613,582 

181,073 

1,004,607 


1,542,981 

547,513 
988 

9,324,484 

3,129,955 

12,106,273 

379,561 

1,983,559 

"i,  499, 812  } 


11,7*»3 
46,661 

2,601 


6,257 


jpo«als,crode,n.  e.  s 

■«a,aeawecd,«tc.: 

Crodeandmannfiicttired 

AB  other;  manuCsctured  or  dyed . . 
Boscal  instruments  and  parts ,  etc . 

Sttato 

OfeVei?etable- 


35,778 


3,W6,408 


13,020 

21,798 
2,912 

339,903 


25,595 


1,889 

407,854 
46,532 

13,248 


.potmds..  51,700 


„    -_enat gallons..      6,764,400 

Cotonnt pounds..  887,689 

Cottonseed. do... I     9,156,433 

Jewmt gallons..         691,274 

S^Meed do....  23,604 

■•yahean potmds. .     12, 911, 549 

Ajother 

«<WM  and  essential ' 


5,625 
7C0 

1,773 
681 


3,979,034 

37,166 

676,440 

411,807 

11,061 

&I4,938 

41,313 

13,646 


1,073,593 

7,599 
307,231 
29,716 


564 


4,491,690 
1,176,072 
9,063,215 
3,324,105 
166,388 
12,470,720 


^•5,099 

17,715 

1,891,768 

260,231 
72,447 
356,427 

680,777 
1,827 

3,176,996 

74,806 

332,583 

193,662 
310 

3,457,907 

661,544 

7,469,817 

92,973 

639,376 


567,662 

24,514 

5,605 
2,666 

26.344 
9,274 
21,468 

9,932 
1,786 


4,113 

32,545 

77 

20,842 
1,983 

117,996 

1,090 

29,203 

2,790 

29,542 

696,662 

601,412 

11, 191 
91,575 

6,902 


5,122 
32 


3,764,601 
L30,969 

1,024,764 

2,815,400 
133,969 

1,456,172 
152,900 
22,606 
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Imports  to  United  States. 


FROM  CHINA— oontloued. 


Paints,  pigments,  colors,  etc 

Taper,  and  manufactures  of: 
Books,  music,  maps,  enpravings,  etchings,  pboto- 

Srapns ,  and  other  printed  matter 
other. 


Parafiin  (not  including  oil) pounds. . 

ripes  ana  ail  other  smokers^artickss. 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines: 
Bulbs,  bulbous  roots  or  oorms,  cultivated  for  their 

flowers  or  foliage thousands.. 

Another 

Platinum,  unmanufactured ounces  troy. . 

Precious  and  semi  nrccious  stones,  and  imitations  of: 

Pearls,  and  parts  of ,  not  stnmg  or  set 

Other  precious  stones,  uncut 

Other  precious  and  semiprecious  stones,  cut,  but 

not  set 

Imitation  precious  stones 

Seeds: 

Flaxseed  or  linseed bushels.. 

Another 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 
U  nmanufact  urcd— 

C-oooons pounds.. 

Raw,  in  skeins  reeled  from  the  ooooon  or  reroeled 

pounds.. 

Waste do.... 

Manufactures  of— 
Bandings,  beltings,  bindings,  etc.,  not  over  12 

inches  in  width 

Fabrics  woven  in  the  piece 

Laces  and  embroideries 

Wearing  apparel 

All  other 

Spices:  Unground— 

Cassia,  and  cassia  vera pounds.. 

Ginger  root,  not  preserved do — 

Pepper,  black  or  white do — 

All  other do — 

Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors,  and  other  beverages: 

Spirits,  distilled proof  gallons. . 

Another 

Starch pounds.. 

Stone: 

Lithographic,  not  engraved m 

All  other 

Straw  and  grass,  manufactures  of 

Suear— 

Cane pounds.. 

Candy  and  confectionery do — 

Tea do — 

Tea  waste,  slftings,  or  sweepings,  for  manufacturing 

purposes pounds.. 

Tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  gndn  or  granulated .  .do. . . . 

Tin  ore ., tons.. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Leaf pounds.. 

Manufactures  of 

Toys.. 


Tungsten-bearing  ore tons. 

Vegetables: 

Beans  and  lentUs bushels. 

Onions do... 

Peas,  dried do..., 

Prepared  or  preserved— 

Mushrooms  and  trufBes pounds. 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Another 

All  other  in  their  natural  state 

Vinegar proof  gallons. 

Waste,  n.c.s 

Wax: 

Beeswax pounds. 

Vegetable. do... 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


740, 72S 


1,905 


118,778 


10,777 

7,006,700 
3,583,108 


1,896,394 
189,419 
630,922 
296,798 

120,860 

""isijoio' 


683,133 

36,134 

19,810,428 

1,119,337 

4,335,915 

10 

2,947,026 


50 

28,699 

18 

27,172 

31,129 


5,812 
*366,*237' 


172 


88,427 

44,657 

36,691 

1,416 


20,963 

109 


12,563 
295 

2,932 
9,319 

170,451 
119,361 


8,546 

27,842,932 
2,130,541 


30,912 
1,520,555 
63,102 
67,256 
83,520 

124,680 

6,956 

90,112 

31,218 

181,413 

409 

18,033 


4,668 
16,018 

32,747 

2,775 

3,109,912 

112,890 

1,974,578 

6,788 

395,518 

37,089 

4,958 

42,747 

64,337 

15 

40,579 

17,099 
55,003 
94,506 
32,166 
1,700 
1,326 


1918 


Quantity. 


448,146 


870 


488 


71,429 


30,990 

6,180,480 
3,560,978 


1,746,593 
197,500 
21,756 
177,611 

16,501 


282,100 


35,744 


498,250 

26,778 

21,062,866 

109,327 
3,099,235 


4,177,284 


759 

13,301 
14,284 
86,632 

17,674 


2,945 


1,200 
478,249 


Value. 


813,449 

29,948 

24,318 

63,771 

1,336 

20,610 

181 

38,207 

4,532 


20,790 
3,107 

118,541 
119,867 


24,260 

29.216,586 
2,568,026 


36,096 

1,299,621 

80,032 

70,660 

103,195 

92,354 
10,018 
3.286 
26,344 

24,959 

27 

14,315 

32.994 
2.268 
6,010 

27,944 

2.141 

4,361,557 

15,164 
2,231,487 


88,662 

8,932 

723,935 

36,052 
27,918 
184,567 

12,101 
37,012 
84,539 
28,013 
1,183 
9,570 

378 
44,415 
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Imports  to  ITnited  SUtcs. 


FKOM  cmKA— continaod. 

▼ood,  and  manufactures  of: 
Camoufactured— 

Rattans  and  re«ds 

Another 

Maaidactures  of — 

Baskets  of  bamboo,  wood,  straw,  etc. 

Cbair  cane  or  reed 

Poraiture 

All  other. 


Wool,  Ittir  of  tiHr'cainel,  goatValEifMca,  and  other  like 


„,  and  manufactures  ol 

Comanufactured — 
Wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  and  other 
like  animals — 

Class  1— Clothing pounds.. 

Oass  2— Combing do — 

Classy-Carpet do.... 

Hiir  of  the  angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1917 


Quantity. 


14,781,906 

680,597 

25,448,700 


Unmanutoctnred pounds 

Xamilactured 

XaoDfMtures  of—  | 

Carpets  and  carpeting— 
Cvpets  and  rags,  wov«n  whole,  .square  yards. . 

AllSKr.....V:.. do....j 

Another 

Ztoe  Ore  and  calamine  contents pounds.. 

An  ottw  articles 


454,608 


130,581 
1,200 


58,228 


Total 

FBOM  china:  BRITISH  LEASED  TZBBITOBT. 

(*«tt<n  waste,  or  flocks pounds.. 

wi do.... 

Total 

JBOM  china:  niENCH  LEASED  TERRITORY. 

J^(n,ete.,onniannfactured tons.. 

frik  rubber,  crude pounds.. 

Httbn,  etc.,  natural  and  artificial 

I»to,€tc.,niateriabfor 


Value. 


$52,082 
20,065 

33,833 
06,705 
25,236 
72,263 


4,214,563 

243,260 

6,487,300 

146,895 


818,681 

2,538 

6,615 

666 

96,702 


Total. 


rSOM  CHINA:  KIAOCUOW  LEASED  TERRTTORT. 

^i^Ifs,  sorted pounds. 

a^,aiid  manufactures  of  : 

HmBaD,  cleaned  and  manufactured 

^AUotS 

^astolals 

V«ublfr-Expre«ed- 

Peamit gallons. 

Son  bean pounds. 

.„  AH  other  expressed 

ABodMrarticfee 

Total 


161,702 
57,260 


105,905,531 


5,022 
4,726 


10,648 


noM  china:  /afaksse  leased  territort. 

{nttofls:  Rice  flour,  meal,  or  broken  rice. pounds. . 

™«,Mited,  bandied,  etc ?..... ..do 

ystitomtnons tons.. 

'onaiMlfiiraldns: 


>«KdQo  the  akin.... 
'^aodnats:  Nuta— 

jBWitfr-Sheiied 

J^notH-Noiilielled.. 
™»adskiiM: 

ggitea-Dry 

*«ip*iBi-Dry 


08, Boo 


200 


.pounds.. 
..V.do.... 


.do. 
.do. 


100,000 
100,000 

136,800 


1,132 
'22,"i52 


1918 


Quantity. 


13,226,755 

999,658 

24,432,434 


41,826 


113,648 
.    1,380 


Value. 


130,665 
52,128 

88,496 

103,730 

4,143 

06,412 


4,160,050 

463,517 

7,205,500 


13,270 
3,960 


508,717 
7,563 
5,546 


105,817 


110,644,081 


12 
15,680 


7,260 


1,354 
6,041 
8,580 
1,442 


12,417 


4,414 


82,046 


105,330 


800 


3,396 
6,480 

72,675 


30,000 
74,000 


978,064 
1,300 


290,000 


60,370 


1,202 
17,110 


96,870 

10,811 

3,082 

736 


64,265 


24,451 
1,625 


384,478 
2,226 

14,502 


21,407 
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Year  ended  June  30— 


Imports  to  United  States. 


FROM  china;  JAPANESE  LEASED  TBBaiTOBT— COn. 

Household  and  personal  effects,  etc 

Metab. 


1917 


Quantity.        Value. 


Oilcako pounds.. 1     1,760,000 

Oil: 

Chinese  nut gallons.. 

Peanut do — 

Soyabean pounds..     82.320,382 

Expressed  oils— Ail  other ' 

Seeds: 

Castor  beans  or  seeds bushels 

All  other 

Shells,  and  mother-of-pearl 

Vegetables:  In  natural  state 

All  other  articles 


$300 

642 

16,892 


Total - 


FROM  HONOKONG. 


Agricultural  Implements,  and  parts  of .  _  

Antimonv:  Matte,  rof^us, etc pounds.. 

Articles  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the 

United  States,  re tumod 

Art  works 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments , 

Bone  and  horn,  manufactures  of,  including  combs.. . . 

Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns,  unmanufactured 

Breadstuffs: 

Farinaceous  substances  (saeo,  tapioca,  etc.) 

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  anof  all  similar   prepara- 
tions  pounds.. 

Rice- 

Uncleaned  (Including  paddy) do. . . . 

Cleaned do 

Bice  flour,  rice  meal,  and  broken  rice do 

AU  other 

Bristles,  not  sorted,  etc pounds.. 

Bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  etc do 

Brashes,  feather  dusters,  etc 

Chemicab,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines: 

Potash,  carbonate  of pounds.. 

Preparations,  medicinal 

AU  other, 


37,887 


534,955 


115,881 

92,883 
27,917,917 
21,299,835 


108,957 


38,257 


Copper,  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 
Wearing  apparel 

Dice,  draughts,  etc 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware: 

China— Decorated  or  ornamented » 

Earthen  and  crockery  ware— Decorated 

AU  other 

Ed/blesubstances,n.  8.  p.f 

Eggs  of  poultry dozen 

Eggs,  dried,  frozen,  etc.,  and  yolks  of potmds 

Explosives 

Fans: 

Common  palm  leaf dozen 

AU  other 

Feathers,  crude 

FertUizer 

Fibers,  vegetable  and  textile  grasses,  aui  manufac-  i 
turesof: 

Unmanufactured tons . . 

Manufactures  of  -  i 

Laces,  embroideries,  etc 

Wearing  a  pparel 

AU  other 

FLsh: 
Cured  or  preserved— 
Fish  (except  shellfish),  packed  in  oU 

Shellfish— Shrimps  and  other  shellfish Vuid  turtles 
AU  other 


150,116 
2,G08 


96,027 


134 


5.834,067 


14,400 


10 


6,000,505 


1.430 
61,035 

9,780 
7,647 
7,662 
2,081 
3,366 

13,630 

10,742 

2,778 
748,104 
401,486 

1,007 


71,500 
4,878 

3,967 

3,723 

127,148 

1,696 


9,586 
1,^82 

00,697 
4,804 
3,086 

58,314 

30,7:J4 
119 

37,139 

14,638 

4,990 

22,869 

212 


31,572 

21,406 
3,246 
1,971 


17,442 
43,950 
84,033 
32,388 


1913 


Quantity.        Value. 


156,987 

154,604 

237.442,917 


13,436 


940,880 


100,144 

302,800 
02,440,497 
23,304,767 


2,000 
162,053 


11,409 


121,223 
042 


1,054 


$131,136 

155,397 

28,104,4^4 

46,599 

24,434 

129.296 

14.643 


823 


24.05.^,680 


2,250 
104,341 

6,067 
61,348 
18,197 
1,529 
4,626 

44,350 

13,333 

0,337 

3,332,618 

733,338 

1,262 

5,728 

236,576 

8,683 

1,486 

8,202 

140,323 

1,461 

14,040 
22,102 
2,460 

80,017 
6,077 
1,006 

85,058 

20,687 
115 

40,515 

69 

5,730 

125,866 


276,069 

23,679 
10,6Si 
4,514 


23,243 

81,548 

07,336 

661 
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Imports  to  Unitea  Stat«a. 


ntOM  HONOKONo— continued. 

Fmteand  nuts: 
Vmita — 

Dates pounds. 

<Mhres gallons . 

Ttuits,  preserved 

AHoOut 

Kut?^ 

Abnonds — Shelled pounds. 

Coconuts,  in  the  shells 

Coctmat  meat,  lMt>ken,  or  copra— 

Not  shredded  or  prepered pounds . 

Shredded*  desiccatea,  or  prepared do. . . 

Peanuts — 

Kot  shelled do... 

Shelled do.... 

Waimita — Not  shelled , do . . . 

Another 

Ftas  and  for  skins  undressed 

Oteai  end  slassvare: 

Belles,  vials,  etc.,  emptT  or  filled , 

Bottles,  decanters,  and  other  glassware,  tut  or  otca* 

SKflfed 

AUotber 

Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of,  including  jewelry: 
Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of 


.pounds. 
do... 


Bsir,  and  nwnnfiictures  of: 

t'omana  factur  ed— 

Horse 

Hainan,  mielraaed.... 

Maimlactures  of— 

Human,  cleaned  and  manufactmcd 

All  other 

Hits,  bonnets,  and  hocds,  and  materials  for 

Bideaand  skins  (ezcaept  ftn  skins),  raw  or  uncured: 

B«lI:»lo  hide.<— Dry pounds.  . 

CWfskins— Dry do.... 

Calfsldns,  green  or  pickled do 

Goatskins— Dry do 

Bbeepskina— Dry do.... 

Cstue  hides— Dry  (12  pounds  and  over) do 

Another do 

BoBsehold  and  personal  elTects,  etc 

India  rubber,  etc.,  unmanufactured: 

India  robber pounds.. 

India  rubber,  scrap do.... 

froo  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

CuTl**iy 

Tinpfeteacrap pounds.. 

Ailcth^r 

Trorr,  manufactures  of. 

LewKr,  manufiBCturesoL 

Matting,  etc,  lor  floors,  of  coco  fiber,  rattan,  straw, 

etc stjuare  yards.. 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Meats,  prepared  or  preserved 

Saoasge  ^^!«»*fnp* , 

Other  meat  products 

Vt^y  products,  butter, etc pounds. . 


Year  ended  June  30 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


41,202 
10,833 


10,288 


47,291 
140,394 

195,946 

6,201,755 

120,  ODO 


7,901 
265,360 


45,963 
156,055^ 


1,000 

1,000 

240,985 

1,183 


197.845 
33,000 


414,800 


12,866 

6,412 

74.489 

10, 215 

2,041 
14,292 

3.052 
10,027 

8,301 

273,464 

10,200 

49,253 

104 

10,021 

4,330 
2,185 

3,076 
10,912 


4,488 
119,124 

1,504 

209 


15,5.'!3 
41,519 


283,851 


511 


Mass,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  suhetances,  n.  e.  s 

Mnrical  instruments 

OOk^  Vegetable— 

Expressed — 

Chinese  nut gallons . . 

Peanut do.... 

Another 

Distilled  and  essential 

F^r,  and  manufactures  of: 

0GOK5,  cngravtn|9,  and  other  printed  matter 

iill  other 

IWtenerjr,  c<0me  tics,  etc 

fboo,  trees,  shrubs,  etc: 

Boms,  bulbous  roots, etc thousand^.. 

Allocaer 


28,386 
220,586 


241 


1,330 
1,250 

65,262 
883 

16,560 

163.182 
1.233 

2,389 
2,6&6 
3,820 
2.025 
7,759 

27,236 

4,289 
1,774 
67,808 
164 
4,004 
6,056 
9,651 


23.631 

146, 36t 

3,627 

268,093 

3,940 

21,877 
1,387 

11,908 
65 


36,930 
.  8,834 


13,023 


281,080 

113,042 

7,910,520 

25,066 


1.788 
576,332 


472,244 
374.766 

16,224 
5,048 

24,357 
288,721 
H7,815 


324.703 


100,427 


12,oS0 


110,602 
91,354 


173 


Value. 


»4,091 
5,635 

90,516 
9,299 

3,232 


32,593 

4,749 
500,768 
2,159 
43,588 
4,280 

3,290 

10,321 
4,334 

9,144 
13,689 


3,010 
214,231 

1,642 
1,389 
11,452 

166.509 
141,800 
3,210 
3,764 
23,907 
89  818 
75,684 
3,152 

208,252 


2,928 


6.324 
1,882 
3,332 

11,566 

43,406 
5,685 

68,832 
1,518 
4,908 
7,168 
5,021 


102,860 

111,013 

7,064 

197,483 

5,453 
27,761 
1,105 

11,567 
22 
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imports  to  United  States. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1917 


Qoantity.        Value. 


1918 


Quantity.        Value. 


FROM  HONOKONa--<»ntinaed. 

Precious  and  semiprecious  stones: 

Pearls  and  parts  ef,  not  strung 

Other  precious  stones,  cut  but  not  set 

Imitaticn  predous  stones. 

Seeds: 

CasV>r  beans  or  seeds bushels. 

(Jrass ..pounds- 
All  other 

Shells,  unmanufactured 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Unmanufectured— Waste pounds. 

SiHc,  raw.  in  skeins, etc do... 

Manufactures  of— 

Fabrics  woven  in  the  piece 

Laces,  embroideries,  etc 

Wearing  apparel • 

Another • 

Spices:  Unground— 

Cassia  and  cassia  vera pounds. 

Ginger  root,  not  preserved do. . . 

Pepper,  black  or  white do... 

All  other do... 

Spirits,  distUlcd: 

Cordials proof  gallons. 

Another do... 

Straw  and  grass,  manufactures  of 

Sugar: 

Cane pounds. 

Sugar  candy  and  confectionery do . .  . 

Tea do... 

Tin  in  blocks,  bars,  etc do... 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Leaf do... 

Manufactives 

Tungsten-bearing  ore tons. 

Vegetables: 

Beans  and  lentils bushels. 

l*repared  or  preserved— 

Mushrooms  and  truffles poimds. 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Another 1 

All  other  in  their  natural  state 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 
Unmanu  lactured— 

Logs  and  round  timber thousand  feet . 

Rattans  and  reeds 

Another 

Manufactures  of— 

Baskets  of  bamboo,  wood,  etc 

Chair  cane  or  reed 

Furniture 

Another 

Wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  etc..  manufactures  of: 

Carpets  and  rugs  woven  whole square  yards . 

AlloUier 

Zinc  ore  and  calamine tine  contents,  .pounds. 

An  other  articles 


fS,768 
11,921 
6,808 


35,10 


3,686 
6,909 


Total 

Grand  total. 


59,orio 


3,622,478 
133,489 
416,506 
86,856 

3,961 
72,020 


336,736 

47,642 

740,396 

5,071,319 

506,882 


12,192 
35,924 


408 
'4,'486,'866 


38,635 
2 

14,320 
25,190 
61,289 
23,421 

277,917 
5,441 
64,501 
10,243 

4,265 
88,869 
31,367 

16,564 

3,327 

l.'59,460 

2,070,908 

87,141 

31,816 

150 

21,634 

21,035 
77,199 
191,609 
61,675 


5,661 
19,014 
43,055 

34,509 
113,332 
74,404 
41,957 

2,506 

247 

154,000 

76,057 


4,295 


278,654 
1,490 


2, 038,742 
200,983 

1,411,065 
187,450 

2,523 
23,773 


12f,522 

48,837 

497,240 

13,523,832 

762,677 


7,512,396 


119,534,500 


242 
17,609 
35,448 


1,257 


sno 

308 
842 

13,479 


43,195 
17,023 

223,353 
12,219 

13,597 
46,772 
67,868 
40,274 

226,836 
15,786 

217, 103 
18,022 

3,844 
39,146 
IS,  024 

7,841 

3,858 

151,592 

7,760,260 

197,692 

44,170 

214,266 

44,639 

27,060 
83,913 
159,308 
76,040 


25,066 
69,543 

26,860 
79,762 
16,761 
33,525 

2,855 
60 


52,363 


18,086,274 


168,863,617 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  to  the  United  States  from 
China  during  the  fiscal  year  1914: 


Imports  to  United  Ktates. 


Year  ended  June  30, 
1914. 


Quantity.  '     Value. 


Imports  to  United  States. 


Year  ended  June  30, 
1914. 


Quantity.       Value. 


ntOM  CHINA. 

Aotimooy — Ore,  matte, 
repihis,  or  metal  (anti- 
mony contents),  pounds. 

ArtleieSy  the  growtn,  pro- 
doee,  and  mannwcture 
of  tbo  United  States, 
reOvned 

Artworks 

Breadstoils: 

Rie«,  clcaiied...p(>imds. . 

Ries  floar^ricemea],  and 

broken  riee... pounds. . 

All  other 

Bristles,  sorted,  bnnehed, 
cr  prepared pounds.. 

Cbemicais.  drugs,  dyes, 
andmeoicines 

Cotton,  and  manuftjctgrea 
of: 
Unman  a  factored, 

pounds 

Ifann  futures  of 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china 


3,728,850 


30,417,603 
6,C25,665 


1,410,373 


9,169,686 


China,  porcelain,  etc.— 
I>eoorated 

Another 

Jlggs down.. 

Eflgs,  yofks  of,  and  frosen, 

poonds 

Bxplorives—  Firecrackers, 

f^mqwiwder,  etc 

VwaSy  oommon  palm-leaf. 


1,896,618 
347,865 


Pcaihers,  etc.,  natural  and 
artificial 

Fibers,  vefiBtable,etc,aiid 
manuBctures  of: 

Hemp tons. . 

Jute,   and  jute  butts. 


582,884 


AU   Other   mmiianufoo- 

tored tons.. 

Manofaotoieaof 

Fiab. 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Fruits 

Nuts— 
Feauute^ 
Not  shelled,  pounds. 

SheHed do... 

Wahrats— 
Not  shelled.... do... 

Shelled do... 

Another , 

Fnrs  and  for  skins: 

Undressed , 

Dressed  on  the  skin 

ManoiBCturesof 

Grease  and  oils,  n.  e.  s., 

poonds 

Bair,  and  manufactures  of  : 

Horaehair pounds.. 

Other  animal do 

Human,  ancleaned, 

poonds 

Human,   cleaned,   and 

manoaetured 

AO  other  manofBCturce  of 
Hau,  bcamefff.  and  hood8> 
-  and  materials  for: 

Mstorialaftr 

Bats,  ate.,  <rf  straw,  cMJ), 
'--^eto 


844 

74 


2,132,338 
3,589,879 

4,011,548 
233,802 


3,363,937 

143,368 
10,000 

167,290 


$165,952 


28,400 
63,938 

864,736 

118,856 
65»534 

934,211 

640,354 


1,035,618 
45,892 


43,044 

1,319 

234,438 

26,965 

202,819 

53,982 

60,614 


70,315 

11,669 
11,190 
71,225 

28,968 


66,401 
132,801 

185,693 
17,743 
12,102 

58,915 
487,001 
227,633 

190,834 

119,763 
1,248 

60,370 

824 


109,604 
12,303 


7S0M  CHINA— continued. 

Hides  and  skins  (except 

fur  skins),  raw  or  un- 

cured: 

Buffalo pounds.. 

Calf  and  kip do.... 

CatUe- 

Dry do.... 

Green  or  piolded  .do — 

Goat do.... 

Horse,   colt,   and   ass, 

pounds 

Sheep pounds. . 

All  other do 

Household  and  personal 

Iron  and  steel.' and  manu- 
factures or: 

Pig  iron tons.. 

Another 

Matting  and  mats  for  floors 
of  cocoa  fiber,  rattan,  or 
straw,  etc  .square  yards. . 
Meat  products: 
Meats,  prepared  or  pre- 
served  

Sausage  casings.. 

Another 

Oils: 
Vecetable— 

Coconut pounds. . 

Cottonseed do 

Nut  oil,  or  oil  of  nuts,  | 

n.  e.  s.—  ' 

Chinese  nut,  gallons. 

Veanut do — ■ 

Soya  bean...  .pounds. . 

Another I 

Seeds 

Silk,  and  manuf^tures  of: 

Cocoons pounds.. 

Raw,   in   skeins,   etc., 

pounds 

waste pounds... 

Fabrics  woven  in  the 

piece ' 

Laces  and  embroideries. . 

Wearing  apparel 

A 11  other  manuiiBctures  of 

Spices:  , 

Cassia  and  cassia  vera,  ! 

pounds j 

All  other pounds. . 

Spirits.wines.maltliquors, 
and  other  beverages: 
Spirits,  distiUed,    proof 

gallons 

Another 

Sugar— Cane pounds.. 

Tea do — 

Vegetables: 
Prepared  or  preserved. .. 

Another 

Wood,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Kattans  and  reeds 

All    other   unmanufac- 
tured  

Manufactures  of 


87,463 
'  277,069 

6,563,503 
1,290,538 
7,304,761 

71,223 
477,953 
314,430 


3,217 


9,946,532 


412,633 
9,682,248 


4,899,984 

100,816 

5,983 


812,258 
73,686 

1,758,970 

192,189 

2,126,706 

12,910 
89,678 
51,185 

40,865 


57,738 
2,041 


618,766 


18,189 
22,287 
33,395 


29,696 
512,382 


1,943,400 

66,445 

363 

24,661 

17,866 


5,926,745 
1,533,879 


4,559,398 
470,655 


111,166 


15,918,730 
805,888 

120,189 
75,138 
39,844 
24,908 


169,327 
36,418 


113,368 


821,337 
20,139,342 


Wool,  eU'.,  and  manufac- 
tures of: 

Class  1— Clothfaig  wool, 
pounds 

Class  3— Carpet  wool, 
pounds 


108,800 
29,894,064 


23,584 
2,755,512 

86,967 
54,606 


35,558 

22,477 
89,523 


15,902 
4,428,367 
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Imports  to  United  States. 

Year  ended  June  30, 
1914. 

1 

Imports  to  United  States. 

Year  ended  June  30, 
1914. 

Qtiantlty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

FBoM  CHINA— continued. 
Wool,  etc.,  and  manufac- 

tiinM  nf    Continued 

6,739 
15,138 

$3,172 

75,157 

8300 

256,099 

FROM  HONGKONG— con. 

Edible  substances 

836,783 

E  xplosives 

22,K71 

Hair  o(  the  Angora  goat, 
alpaca,  etc ..  .pounds. . 

Carpets  and  carpeting, 
square  yards 

All  other  manuCEUstures  of 

Feeuihers,  etc.,  natural  and 
artificial: 
Feathers    and    downs, 
crude 

77,«46 

Another 

1.048 

All  other  articles 

Fish: 
Cured  or  preserved— 
Fish  (except  sheHftsh), 
nAPkivl  ill  €A\ 

Total    

30,382,978 

13  755 

FBOM  china:  etaochow 

120,860 

84,410 
992 

31,524 
615 

438,489 

2,028 
86,411 

1,960 
3,909 

Another 

51,387 

LKA3ED  TERRITOBY. 

Shrimps,  and  other  shell- 
fish and  turtles 

48,736 

or  prepared pounds. . 

Chemicals,    drugs,    dyes, 
and  medicines 

Fruits  and  nuts: 
Frmt^— 
Fruits,  preserved 

27.R33 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

M9,22S 

Another 

12,496 

Nuts- 
Peanuts,  shelled, 
poimds 

Nuts- 
I*eanuts— 

Notshened.poonds.. 

Shelled do.... 

Another 

1,622,148 
2,795,091 

49,477 

Another 

110,6S0 

Hats  bonnets,  and  hoods. 

35,022 

ana  material  for .....  .' . 

Hair,  human,  unclcaned, 
pounds 

104,972 

Hid^  and  skins  (f^xcnpt 

7,805 
208,187 

61,557 

fur  skins),  raw  or  un- 
cured: 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods, 
ana  materials  for........ 

24,291 

Calf,  dry pounds. 

Cattle do.... 

Household   and   personal 
effects 

Mattings   and   mats,   for 
floors,  etc  .square  yards. . 

Meat  products: 
MeaUjpropared  or  pre- 

333,741 

21,096 

Oils— Vegetable.      ex- 

pounds.. 

Another 

118,909 

42,232 

All  other  meat  products. 
Oils-Vegetable: 
Expressed— 

Peanut gaUons.. 

Another 

45,238 

93,125 

Silk,    manufactures    of— 
Fabrics,  woven  in  the 

17,062 
21,173 

57,025 
11,211 

piece 

Distined  and  essential . . . 

79,781 

AU  other  articles ■ 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw,   in  skeins,   etc., 

pounds 

7,211 
13,333 

Total 

638.473 

25,048 

Waste pounds . . 

Wearing  apparel 

15,000 
28,222 

1,020 

LEASED  TERRITOBY. 

All  othe'f  manufactures  of 
Spices— Unground: 
Cassia  and  cassia  vera, 
pounds 

24,702 

Articles  the  growth,  prod- 
uce, or  manufacture  of 

796,408 
354,052 

91,884 

90,641 

the  United  States,  re- 
ttuned 

An  other pounds. . 

Spiflts,  distUled,  proof  gal- 
Ions 

25,471 

Bristles,  sorted  bunched, 

86,652 

or  prepared poimds.. 

Straw  and  grass,  manufac- 
tures of 

Oils— Vegetable,   express- 

ed— Soya  bean-.pounds. . 

Seeds 

6,150,000 

288,320 
549 

41.768 

Tea pounds.. 

Tin,  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs, 

or  grain,  etc . . .  .pounds. . 
Tobacco  and  manufactures 

of 

667,535 
2,270,220 

96,899 

Ail  other  article 1 

855,803 

Total 

289,889 

29,798 

Varetables: 
Prepared  or  preserved— 
Pickles  and  sauces. 

FROM  HONQKONQ. 

Antimony— Matte,     regn- 
lus,  or  metal pounds.. 

571,933 

576,525 
4,189,440 

8,226,501 

24,685 

17,415 
130,573 

62,864 
90,947 

25,495 

68,852 

85,716 
1,814 

41,980 

Another 

85,196 

Breadstuffs: 
Rice— 

AU  other,  iu  their  natural 
state 

59,007 

Undeaned  (Including 
Rice  flour,  rice  meal, 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 
Rattans  and  reeds 

6,381 

AU    other   unmanu- 
fMturod 

15,871 

fuid     broken    rice, 

Furniture 

89,055 

pounds 

Ail  other  manufactures 
of. 

Another 

38,148 

Bristles,  sorted,  bunched. 

61,719 

Zinc— Ore  and  calamine 

(sine  contents).. pounds. 

AU  other  articles 

Chemicals,    drugs,    dyes, 

221,973 

and  medicine" 

Total 

Earthen,  stoije,  and  china 
ware: 
China,  porcelain,  parian. 

8,085,840 

Grand  total 

;.     . 

43,397,180 

Another 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures,  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  China  increased  from  $37,042,298  in  the  fiscal  year  1914  to 
$55,889,380  in  1917,  $69,773,086  in  1918,  and  $117,217,179  in  1919. 
American  purchases  of  Chinese  goods  show  a  very  much  larger 
increase — ^from  $43,397,180  in  1914  to  $119,534,500  m  1917  and  to 
$158,863,617  in  1918.  In  the  fiscal  year  1919,  however,  American 
imports  from  China  registered  a  slight  decrease — to  $154,385,806. 

STATISTICS  OF  SHIPPING. 

The  following  table  shows  the  niunber  and  tons  of  the  vessels  of 
each  nationality  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Chinese  Maritime  Cus- 
toms during  the  years  1914  to  1918: 


1914 

1915 

1916 

Flag. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

AvQffi^an     -t 

3,133 

61 

32,951 

100 

276 

520 

3,906 

1,047,422 
174,233 
30,266,765 
139,526 
396,271 
898,644 
4,026,493 

3,148 

804,414 

3,082 

799,913 

Austrian                        

Bcitfeh, 

33,339 

82 

287 

637 

979 

37,675,657 
115,628 
496,664 
661,955 
68,263 

34,132 

115 

233 

409 

1,151 

67 

21,598 

472 

440 

3,790 

34 

2 

45,562 

90,949 

35,840.573 

PwttHh 

206,734 

Ootcfa 

463,996 

Fnocb. 

696,237 

66,532 

IteHm                                      . 

979 

Hpta»9ti                . . ■  

22,407 

692 

1,748 

4,035 

15 

23,996,972 

771,235 

311,696 

1,954,925 

40,965 

20,141 

720 

784 

4,873 

,26 

23,873,016 

774,873 

152,021 

1,922,055 

69,450 

24,233,835 

636,217 

PartneiH«^         .   . 

129,478 

Bmm^             

1,545,085 

101,948 

Nontresty  powers 

1,466 

CtatMsesntopinga 

42,617 
108,140 

18,628,456 
6,328,500 

43,282 
98,683 

18,655,411 
6,503,698 

18,460,533 

Chinese  joiiteb.. 

4,936,576 

Total         

220,591 

97,984,213 

206,887 

90,663,005 

202,016 

88,020,101 

FlaR. 

1917 

1918 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

AmerUam 

3,609 

1,125,155 

3,119 

l,214,9il 

Amtrtui  "  * ' ' ' 

British.                  

374 

328 

233 

478 

22,454 

370 

456 

3,276 

10 



33,576,217 

142,238 

712,439 

684,891 

17,054 

14,912 

24,581,647 

474,349 

199,438 

1,429,200 

26,692 

31,034 

86 

416 

365 

29,911,369 

DnhlL.                    

86,^17 

Hqtch 

675,757 

Fnoeh                 

230,223 

fl<qiiian                               - 

Itafiaa                     

464 

24,961 

191 

172 

1,949 

8 

28, 796 

IgMnfne                    

25,283,373 

Hf  iwiftn                    ,  - , 

257,669 

rqrtuguc3R     .    

60,350 

Rosiui.     "         

7a>,529 

Swedish     

20,168 

Kflutmlv  iwiiiiggs 

CUfiRmMnlnni'nffa 

46,422 
100,478 

18,517,957 
,6,504,860 

43,638 
87,164 

16,984,523 

nriiw-aw  jrmlnt  b  ,. 

4,798,181 

Total         

213,473 

86,907,049 

193,567 

80,247,70^ 

•Ve«els  of  foreign  type  owned  by  Chinese  and  sailing  under  the  Chinese  flag. 

^Vessels  of  Chinese  type  built  and  owned  by  Chinese,  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Maritime  Customs. 
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CANTON  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 

By  Consul  Paul  R.  Josselyn.* 
LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  Canton  consular  district  comprises  the  four  southeastern 
Provinces  of  China  and  is  situated,  roughly  speaking,  between  par- 
allels 22^  and  28°  north  latitude.  From  the  standpoint  of  latitude 
it  thus  corresponds  to  the  north-central  portion  of  Mexico,  the  north- 
central  part  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  north-central  India  and 
northern  Burma.  The  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Prov- 
inces of  Szechwan,  Hunan,  Kiangsi,  and  Fukien;  on  the  west,  by 
British  Burma;  and  on  the  south  by  Tongking,  the  Gulf  of  Tong- 
king,  and  the  South  China  Sea.  The  four  rrovmces  comprising  the 
district  are  Kwangtung  (except  the  northeastern  part  east  of  longi- 
tude 115°,  which  is  within  the  Swatow  consular  district)  and  me 
whole  of  the  Provinces  of  Kwangsi,  Yunnan,  and  Kweichow.  The 
area  of  the  district  is  391,120  square  miles,  as  follows:  Kwangtung 
Province,  100,000  square  miles;  Kwangsi  Province,  77,220  square 
miles;  Yunnan  Province,  146^718  square  miles;  Kweichow  Prov- 
ince, 67,182  square  miles.  It  is.  therefore,  about  six  times  as  large 
as  the  New  England  States,  or  aoout  equal  to  the  combined  areas  of 
Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

POPULATION. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  calculate  accuratelv  at  the  present 
time  the  population  of  the  various  Provinces  in  China.  No  census 
along  the  lines  followed  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  has  ever 
been  taken,  but,  on  the  basis  of  statistics  that  have  been  collected 
and  that  may  be  considered  fairly  trustworthy,  the  population  of 
Kwangtung*  is  given  as  32,000,000;  Kwangsi,  6,142,000;  Kweichow, 
7,650,000;   and  Yimnan,  12,721,000. 

Kwangtimg  is  much  the  most  populous  Province  in  the  district, 
having  a  population  per  square  mile  of  318  people,  or  about  the  same 
density  as  tne  State  of  New  Jersey.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
people  Uve  in  what  is  known  as  the  Canton  Delta,  a  very  rich  and 
well-watered  district,  intersected  by  inniuuerable  streams,  which 
provide  excellent  means  of  communication. 

The  3  other  Provinces  of  this  district  are  among  the  most  sparsely 
populated  of  any  of  the  18  Provinces  of  China.  Kweichow  has  a 
population  of  114  per  square  mile  and  Yimnan  86  per  square  mile, 
while  Kwangsi  has  onlj^  66  per  square  mile.    The  average  density  of 

gopulation  Uiroughout 'the  district  is  146  per  square  mue.  or  about 
ve  tunes  the  average  density  of  population  for  the  Unitea  States. 
The  native  population  is  composed  of  a  great  many  different  ele- 
ments.   The  principal  el^nent  is  what  is  £iown  as  the  Cantonese. 

1  Consul  Josaelyn,  who  is  now  stationed  at  Chungking,  was  vic«  consul  (in  charge)  at  Canton  at  the 
time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
*  See  also  the  table  on  p.  17  ana  the  second  footnote  on  p.  18. 
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The  Cantonese  form  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  population 
of  Kwangtnng  Province  and  liveparticulariy  in  the  Canton  Delta. 
They  have  also  penetrated  into  Kwangsi,  K^weichow,  and  Yunnan, 
where  they  are  the  most  active  and  shrewd  merchants.  The  ''Hak- 
kas"  very  probably  came  originallv  from  Fukien  Province  and  the 
north.  At  present  they  are  to  be  loimd  chiefly  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  Province  of  Kwangtung,  although  they  have  penetrated 
throughout  the  whole  of  Kwangtung,  where  they  have  intermingled 
with  tne  Cantonese.  They  are  not  as  shrewd  merchants  as  the  Can- 
tonese, but  are  of  stron^r  physique.  In  the  vicinity  of  Canton  are 
dso  to  be  found  the  **Tung-kas,^'  or  ''cave-dwellers.*'  These  form 
for  the  most  part  what  is  known  as  the  boat  population  of  Canton  and 
vicinity.  They  Uve  altogether  on  their  boats  and  are  looked  down 
upon  by  the  Cantonese.  There  are  also  to  be  found  several  aboriginal 
tribes  scattered  throughout  the  district,  whose  manners,  customs,  and 
character  are  in  no  wise  connected  with  those  of  the  Chinese.  Some 
of  the  principal  tribes  are  known  as  the  *'Lolos,*'  the  *'Miaotzes/'  and 
the  **Sais"  or  ''Sis.'*  The  latter  are  principally  in  the  island  of 
Hainan. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  region  comprising  this  district  is 
mountainous  in  character.  The  highest  mountains  are  on  the  west, 
in  Uie  Provinces  of  Yunnan  and  Kweichow.  These  are  an  extension 
of  the  TRbetan  and  Himalayan  Ranges.  In  western  Yunnan  these 
mountain  ridges  are  high  but  narrow  and  are  separated  by  deep 
^r^es,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  mountain  torrents.  Many  passes 
m  uiese  mountains  attain  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet.  The  Yangtze 
River  for  a  long  way  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Yunnan,  sepa- 
rating that  Province  from  Szechwan.  The  northern  part  of  Yunnan 
Province  is  low,  damp,  and  unhealthful  and  is  interepersed  with 
peaks  and  gorges.  It  is  very  sparsely  inhabited.  The  Yangtze  River 
m  liiis  part  oi  its  course  is  called  the  ^^Kinsha-kiang,"  or  **  Golden- 
Sand  River/'  and  is  merely  a  torrent  hemmed  in  between  high  moun- 
tains, which  at  times  exceed  16,000  feet  in  elevation.  In  all  this 
district  it  and  its  branches  are  unsuitable  for  navigation.  The 
eastern  part  of  Yunnan  is  a  vast  table-land,  varying  in  elevation 
from  6,500  to  9,800  feet  and  sloping  graduaUy  toward  the  east.  In 
this  region  are  also  numerous  rocky  peaks:  many  of  these  are  cov- 
ered witibi  fir  trees,  but  others  are  denuded  and  oarren.  Here  also 
are  lamnj  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers.  The  temperature  is  mild  and 
pbflBmt,  and  the  population  is  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  valley 
•ad  near  ihe  lakes.  Yunnanfu  is  the  capital  of  the  Province  and  is 
atiitad  in  this  table-land.  Before  the  Mohammedan  RebeUion  it 
WW  S  snmsii  more  ponulous  city  than  at  present.  From  this  place 
nifi|dkt  nomerous  nignwajrs  communicating  with  the  other  parts  of 

Ia.imearance  the  Province  of  Kweichow  is  very  similar  to  Yunnan, 
beiaB  *  large  table-land  covered  with  mountains  and  peaks.  These 
an^di^st  m  the  southwestern  part,  the  vaUeys  lying  at  an  elevation 
of  fi^jQOO  to  6,500  feet,  while  the  summits  rise  to  8,000  to  9,000  feet. 
The  Bieaa  altitude  of  the  table-land  is  about  4,200  feet.  Limestone 
is  tiie  predominant  rock.  Here  and  there  it  underUes  alluvial  basins 
of  recent  foranation  or  is  veined  by  seams  of  porphyry  and  granite. 
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Schist  and  red  sandstone  are  also  frequently  encountered.  On 
account  of  its  mountainous  character,  communication  is  more  difficult 
in  Kweichow  than  in  any  other  Province  in  China.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  poor,  and,  although  its  mineral  deposits  are  great,  they  are 
afanoet  totaUv  neglected.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  poorest  Provinces 
in  China.  The  principal  river  in  this  Province  is  Uie  Sikiang,  or 
West  River,  whicn  bounds  the  Province  on  the  south.  It  is,  however, 
scarcely  navigable  in  this  part  of  its  course  and  flows  bBtween  high 
hills  oi  sandstone.  It  is  obstructed  by  many  rapids  and  roc&- 
Farther  to  the  southeast,  in  the  Province  of  Kwangsi,  it  forms  the 
principal  river,  flowing  southeast. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  Kwangsi  are  similar  to  those  of 
Kweichow,  this  Province  also  being  mountainous  and  sparsely 
settled.  It  is,  however,  very  well  irrigated.  The  population  is 
chiefly  in  the  east  and  southeast. 

Kwangtung,  which  is  the  most  important  Province  in  this  consular 
district  and  the  only  one  with  any  seacoast,  is  also  for  the  most  part 
a  mountainous  region.  It  has,  however,  a  large  plain  extending  over 
the  delta  of  the  West  River  and  the  lower  part  of  the  North  Kiver, 
and  this  part  of  the  Province  is  by  far  the  most  thickly  populated 
and  the  richest.  The  whole  Province  is  very  weU  watered  and  is 
provided  with  excellent  means  of  communication  through  its  rivers, 
numerous  canals,  and  coast  line.  Along  the  coast  are  many  islands; 
the  largest  of  these  is  Hainan,  and  the  most  important  from  the 
commercial  point  of  view  is  Hongkong. 

The  island  of  Hainan  is  185  miles  long  hy  120  broad  and  has  an 
area  of  13,900  square  miles.  The  whole  region  is  very  mountainous, 
and  there  are  peaks  rising  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  The  moun- 
tains are  rich  m  mineral  resources,  and  the  valleys  and  lowlands  are 
exceedingly  f ertUe.  The  coast  is  inhabited  by  Chmese,  the  abori^nal 
tribes  living  in  the  uplands  of  the  interior.  The  chief  city  of  the 
island  is  Kiungchowfu. 

The  island  of  Macao,  which  is  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
West  River  delta,  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in  1557  and  was, 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eignteenth  centuries,  a  great  trading 
center  between  China  and  Europe.  However,  since  tne  cession  oT 
Hongkong  to  Great  Britain  in  1842,  the  trade  of  Macao  has  steadUy 
declined. 

Kwangchow,  a  bay  on  the  Kwangtung  coast,  was  leased  to 
France  in  1898  for  99  years.  It  is,  however,  without  much  importance 
commercially. 

The  capital  and  principal  city  of  the  Province  is  Canton,  which  is 
buUt  on  the  banks  of  the  Chu-kiang,  or  Pearl  River.  Up  to  60  years 
ago  it  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  Chinese  commerce  with  foreign 
nations.  Smce  the  rise  of  the  port  of  Hongkong  and  the  opening  up 
of  other  treaty  ports  in  China  its  importance  has  diminishea,  but  it  is 
still  a  very  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  city.  Large  steam- 
ers* are  unable  to  reach  Canton,  but  anchor  at  Whampoa ,  about  10 
miles  farther  downstream. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Kwangtung  is  very  changeable  and  depends  on  the 
dry  northeast  wind  or  the  moisture-laden  southwest  wind.  From 
October  to  April  the  former  prevails,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Canton  seldom  eausee  the  temperature  to  fall  below  35°  F.  The  rainy 
monsoon  occurs  during  the  summer  months.  Though  the  tempera- 
ture in  summer  seldom  rises  to  100°  F.,  the  moisture-laden  atmos- 
Shere  makes  the  heat  very  oppressive.  The  average  annual  rainfall 
uring  the  past  few  years  for  Canton  and  vicinity  has  been  about  80 
inches. 

The  climate  of  Kwangsi  is  tropical  in  the  south,  where  the  heat  is 
excessive  from  May  to  September.  This  heat  is  moist  and  oc^,asions 
much  sickness.  The  cUmate  is  more  temperate  in  the  north,  but 
there  are  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  the  cold  is  severe  in 
winter.  In  the  southern  valleys  the  thermometer  never  falls  below 
37**  F.  and  rises  in  summer  to  100°  and  sometimes  to  104°. 

The  climate  of  Kweichow  is  very  moist,  and  dense  fogs  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  Province,  but  particularly  in  the  deep  valleys 
of  the  south.  Here  during  the  five  winter  months,  from  October  to 
February,  there  are  rarely  more  than  25  days  of  fine  weather.  The 
dimate  is  also  very  changeable.  In  summer  the  thermometer  rarely 
reaches  86°  F.  on  the  table-lands,  while  in  winter  it  falls  to  18°. 

In  lower  Yunnan  Province  there  are  continuous  fogs  and  rainfall 
every  day.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  the  cUmate  is  tropical, 
suffocating,  and  insalubrious.  On  the  high  table-lands  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Province  the  air  is  piu-e  and  the  temperature  mild 
and  agreeable.  The  thermometer  reaches  80°  to  85°  in  the  summer, 
but  sSldom  falls  below  32°  in  the  winter.  The  dry  season  extends 
from  the  end  of  September  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  wind  then 
blows  from  the  southwest.  The  rainy  season  is  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  September.  The  dampness,  however,  is  not 
excessive. 

POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS. 

Each  of  the  Provinces  in  the  Canton  consular  district  is  presided 
over  by  a  miUtary  governor ^r  *^Tu-chun/'  who  is  directly  in  charge 
of  the  military  aflfairs  of  the  Province.  There  is  also  a  civil  governor, 
or  *'Sheng-chang,"  who  has  charge  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Prov- 
ince. The  **Lu-chun,"  or  regular  army,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
military  governor,  while  the  '*Ching  Wei  Chun,*'  or  Guards,  are  under 
the  control  of  the  civil  governor.  At  the  present  time,  in  Kwangtung 
Province,  the  forces  under  the  command  of  the  civil  governor  are 
almost  equal  in  munber  to  the  regular  army  under  the  military 

S>vemor.  These  officials  are  both  appomted  by  the  central 
ovemment  at  Peking. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  in  charge  of  an  official  appointed  by 
ttie  I*resident  of  China  but  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  There  is  at  present  a  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs  at 
Canton,  one  at  Pakhoi,  one  at  Swatow,  one  at  Kiur^chow,  in 
Hainan — all  in  Kwanetung  Province — and  also  one  at  Wuchow,  in 
Kwan^i  Province,  and  one  at  Yunnanfu,  in  Yunnan  Province.  This 
official,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs, 
abo  usually  acts  as  superintendent  of  Maritime  Customs. 

Directly  tmder  the  civil  governor  is  the  provincial  secretary,  or 
"Cheng  Wu  Ting  Chang,"  who  acts  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  governor, 
tod  through  whom  all  official  communications  to  the  governor  must 

pass. 

Other  provincial  officials  are  the  commissioner  of  finance,  the 
oommisBioner  of  poUce  (having  charge  of  all  the  poUce  in  the  district). 
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the  secretary  of  the  interior,   the  secretary  of  industry,   and  the 
secretary  of  education. 

Each  Province  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  circuits,  or 
*'Tao/'  Each  of  these  subdivisions  is  presided  over  by  an  offi- 
cial called  the  '^Taoyin,"  or  intendant  oi  circuit.  'Rie  Taoyin  is 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  his  circuit,  and  makes  his  report 
either  to  the  governor  at  the  capital  of  the  Province  or,  in  some 
exceptional  cases,  directly  to. the  central  Government  at  Peking. 
Each  circuit  is  further  subdivided  into  a  number  of  districts,  or 
**hsien,"  each  one  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  district  ma^strate. 
These  officials  are  appointed  by  the  high  provincial  authorities,  but 
must  be  confirmed  bv  the  central  Government.  The  district  magis- 
trate is  the  chief  authority  in  the  district  and  has  both  executive  and 
judicial  authority. 

The  numbers  of  circuits  and  districts  in  the  four  Provinces  are  as 
follows:  Kwangtung,  6  circuits,  94  districts;  Kwangsi,  6  circuits, 
77  districts;  Yunnan,  4  circuits,  96  districts;  Kweichow,  3  circuits, 
80  districts. 

EDUCATION. 

The  old-style  literary  examination  system  was  aboUshed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1905.  Since  that  time  the  educational  policy  of  the  Government 
has  undergone  many  variations.  Immediately  following  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  old-style  examination  system  there  was  a  great  enthusiasm 
for  popular  education  of  a  new  style,  particularly  m  South  China, 
where  a  ^eat  many  temples  were  dismantled,  temple  and  monastery- 
funds  being  diverted  to  educational  purposes.  In  addition,  some 
modem  school  buildings  were  erected  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
school  apparatus  was  obtained,  principally  from  Japan.  A  great 
many  schools  were  opened,  and  an  elaborate  curriculum  was  prepared 
on  paper,  but  unfortunately  there  were  not  nearljr  enough  teachers  to 
impart  the  new  knowledge.  This  burst  of  enthusiasm  rapidly  cooled, 
and  then  a  considerable  reaction  set  in.  Riots  took  place  when  tiie 
tax  collectors  and  census  enumerators  appeared  to  collect  funds  for 
the  schools.  The  temple  priests  protested  vigorously  against  the 
use  of  the  temples  for  school  purposes,  and  these  protests  met  with 
much  popular  approval.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
1911,  a  very  large  number  of  schools  were  closed  and  education  was 
considerably  neglected.  Upon  the  restoration  of  peace  after  the 
revolution  and  the  establisnment  of  the  Republican  Government, 
there  was  a  revival  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  western  educa- 
tion. A  number  of  schools  were  reopened.  Particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  establishment  of  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
Lectureships  were  established  by  the  commissioner  of  education  in 
all  the  district  cities  of  Kwangtung  Province,  the  object  of  these 
lectures  being  to  give  the  conmion  people  who  were  too  old  to  go  to 
school  a  ghmpse  into  some  of  the  phases  of  the  new  learning.  Also, 
a  number  of  students  were  sent  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  the  second  revolution  of  1913,  a  considerable  setback  has 
been  given  to  Government  education.  The  office  of  the  commissioner 
of  education  was  aboUshed  and  a  secretary  of  education  was  an- 
pointed,  whose  office  was  in  the  Yamen  of  iJie  civil  governor.  Outsiae 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Pix)vince,  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  back 
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to  the  old  forms  of  instruction.  In  many  of  the  primary  schools 
Iwuming  derived  from  foreign  countries  is  either  discarded  or  put 
into  an  inferior  position. 

TTie  course  of  instruction  provided  b/  the  Government  schools  is 
as  follows: 

First  comes  the  primary  school,  covering  a  period  of  four  years, 
followed  by  the  secondary  school  of  three  years.  These  are  supposed 
to  conform  in  general  to  the  grade  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
study  of  Chinese  as  a  language,  as  literature,  and  as  history  takes 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  though  arithmetic,  geography, 
rules  of  conduct,  some  nature  study,  and  some  elementary  science 
are  also  given. 

Following  the  secondary  school  comes  the  middle  or  high  school, 
which  gives  a  four-year  course.  The  last  year  in  this  school  is 
about  two  or  three  years  below  the  corresponding  year  in  an  American 
hirfi  school. 

Tlie  proportion  of  the  population  able  to  read  and  write  is  rela- 
tively nigh^  among  the  Cantonese  than  among  the  inhabitants  of 
most  other  Provinces  in  China.  In  Canton  itseu  a  large  proportion 
even  of  the  lower  classes  are  able  to  read  and  also  to  write.  However, 
among  the  boat  people  of  Canton,  who,  as  has  been  mention^,  are 
quite  separate  from  the  Cantonese,  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  is 
exceedingly  large,  as  it  is  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  Kwangsi  and 
Kweichow.  The  percentage  of  women  of  all  classes  who  can  read 
and  write  is  relatively  much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  men,  and  this 
may  be  said  to  be  true  of  the  entire  country. 

SCHOOLS  IN  KWANGTUNG. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  (primary  and  secondary)  in 
Kwangtung  Province  under  Government  supervision  is  4,100,  with 
a  toiM  enrollment  of  123,000  students.  There  are  also  46  middle 
schools  in  the  Province,  of  which  11  are  in  Canton.  Other  schools 
are:  Normal  schools,  9;  law  schools,  9;  agricultuial  schools,  3;  silk- 
culture  schools,  1;  industrial  schools,  5;  commercial  schools,  5. 

Tliere  are  658  mission  schools  in  Kwanetung,  with  928  teachers 
and  a  total  enrollment  of  22,483  pupUs.  Of  these,  53  are  boarding 
schools  for  boys  and  43  boarding  schools  for  girls,  with  4,256  and 
2.147  students,  respectively.  There  are  7  middle  schools  for  boys, 
with  an  enrollment  of  400  students.  There  is  no  school  of  college 
p-ade  in  the  Province  except  the  Canton  Christian  College.  There 
IS  only  one  mission  normal  school  in  the  Province — that  of  the  Basle 
Mission  at  Kuchek,  with  48  students. 

There  is  a  Presbyterian  Training  School  for  kindergarten  teachers 
in  Canton  and  a  Baptist  Training  School  for  primary  teachers  at 
Tungshan,  Canton. 

The  mission  schools  are  gradually  evolving  a  xmified  system  and 
are  cooperating  in  a  Kwangtung  Educational  Association.  As  yet 
the  vast  number  of  studente  do  not  aim  very  high,  only  a  small 
number  graduating  from  middle  schools.  There  were  only  about 
40  graduates  from  mission  middle  schools  in  1914. 

The  Canton  Christian  College  is  the  oldest  and  best  developed 
school  under  mission  auspices.  The  college  now  owns  about  100 
acr€8  of  £nely  located  land  situated  on  the  Pearl  River  about  2  miles 
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below  Canton,  which  contains  IS  permanent  buildings  as  well  as  a 
number  of  temporary  structures.  The  value  of  this  property  is 
about  $300,000  United  States  currency.  The  emt)llment  at  present 
is  as  follows:  Kindergarten  and  primary  school,  114;  grammar  school 
(three  years),  146:  high  school  (5  years),  180. 

There  are  four  divisions  of  Kwangtung  as  r^ards  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  missions:  (1)  That  under  the  French  Bishop  of  Canton; 
(2)  that  under  the  Portuguese  Bishop  of  Canton;  (3)  tnat  under  the 
Italian  bishop  residing  in  Hongkong;  (4)  that  under  the  French 
bishop  residing  at  Swatow.  ^together  these  missions  have  67 
schools  for  boys  and  39  for  girls. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  tnere  are  a  number  of  private  schools  in 
the  Province,  about  which  very  little  information  is  obtainable. 
The  number  of  private  tutors  in  the  city  is  about  1,200. 

EDUCATION  IN  YUNNAN  PROVINCE. 

The  development  of  education  in  Yunnan  Province,  considering 
the  poverty  and  the  scarcity  of  population,  has  been  somewhat  more 
rapid  tlian  that  in  the  richer  neighboring  Province  of  Kwangtung. 
There  are  at  present  approximately  6,000  schools  of  all  grades  in  the 
Province  under  Government  control,  with  a  to tal  enrollment  of  200,000 
pupils.  There  are  nine  middle  schools  located  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  Province,  with  2,000  students.  There  are  seven  normal  schools 
for  boys,  with  1,477  students,  and  two  normal  schools  for  girls,  with 
300  students.  At  the  cApital  of  the  Province,  Yunnanfu,  there  are 
located  the  following:  One  law  school,  610  students;  one  commercial 
school,  143  students;  one  agricultural  school,  412  students;  one 
mining  school,  305  students;  thi'ee  manual  training  schools,  235 
students;  one  military  school,  200  students. 

Missionary  education  in  Yunnan  is  not  carried  on  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  in  Kwangtung.  The  China  Inland  Mission  has  about  13  schools 
with  about  400  students.  The  Methodist  Mission  at  Cliiotung  has  a 
school  with  about  300  students,  which  is  the  largest  Protestant 
mission  school  in  the  Province.  There  are  also  in  the  Province  a 
number  of  schools  under  Catholic  supervision.  At  Yunnanfu  the 
French  Government  supports  a  school  for  boys  with  120  students 
and  one  for  girls  with  80  students.  A  similar  school  for  boys  is 
located  at  Mengtsz.  These  three  schools  are  supported  by  grants 
from  the  Government  of  Indo-China. 

EDUCATION  IN  KWANGSI  AND  KWEICHOW  PROVINCES. 

Government  schools  similar  to  those  in  Kwangtung  and  Yunnan 
are  established  in  Kwangsi  and  Kweichow  Provinces,  there  being 
about  1,400  elementary  schools  with  60,000  students  in  Kwangsi 
and  1,050  schools  with  42,500  students  in  Kweichow.  In  Kwangsi 
there  are  also  23  middle  schools,  two  normal  schools,  and  one  agri- 
cultural school.  Missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  these  two  Provinces 
along  the  lines  indicated  above. 

EXTENT  OF  USE  OF  MODERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  AND  HOSPrfAL  EQUIPMENT. 

There  is  at  present  small  demand  for  modern  imported  school 
supplies  and  apparatus  except  in  schools  and  colleges  under  mission- 
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ary  snpervisioiu  The  Chinese  are  adepts  at  woodworking,  and 
furniture,  blackboards,  and  other  equipment  can  be  manufactured 
locally  much  more  cheaply  than  these  suppUes  can  be  obtained  from 
abroad. 

As  a  rule,  the  hospitals  are  equipped  with  as  much  modern  appara- 
tus as  their  means  will  permit.  At  best,  however,  they  are  inade- 
quately furnished  in  this  particular. 

The  use  of  modern  school  and  laboratory  apparatus  and  supplies  is 
certain  to  increase  if  the  Government  schools  are  placed  on  a  more 
modem  and  up-to-date  basis.  Heretofore  most  of  these  goods  have 
come  from  Japan,  which  has  built  up  a  considerable  trade  in  this 
class  of  goods  all  over  China,  particularly  in  scientific  and  demon- 
stration apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  laboratory  and  classroom. 

AGRICULTURE. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  Canton  consular  district,  being  moun- 
tainous, is  not  available  for  amcultural  piu*poses,  but  the  plains  and 
vailejra — ^particularly  the  ricn  and  fertile  r^ons  of  the  Canton 
delta"^ — are  cultivated  to  the  utmost  extent  possible. 

The  farmers  of  South  China,  like  those  m  the  other  parts  of  the 
Republic,  do  not  hve  in  isolated  farmhouses  as  do  the  farmers  in 
America;  on  the  contrary,  thev  live  t(^ether  in  villages  and  go  out 
each  morning  to  cultivate  the  fields,  returning  in  the  evening. 

Taking  an  average  for  the  four  Provinces,  it  is  found  that  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  land  holdings  are  less  than  20  mow  in  extent  (a  mow 
or  Chinese  acre  equals  one-sixth  of  the  American  acre),  while  only 
about  6  per  cent  are  over  150  mow. 

BICB.  THE  PRINCIPAL  C80P. 

Rice  is  the  principal  crop,  particularly  in  the  Canton  delta  district, 
where  two  and  sometimes  even  three  crops  are  produced  yearly. 
Rice  requires  a  very  low-lying  soil  and  plenty  of  water  for  its  cidti- 
vation,  and  this  is  afforded  by  the  annual  rise  of  the  rivers  and  also 
bjT  irrigation,  for  which  latter  purpose  water  wheels  and  also  tread 
mills  are  extensively  used.  The  first  crop  of  rice  is  sown  in  March, 
transplanted  in  April,  and  harvested  in  July.  The  second  crop  is 
sown  in  Julv  or  August,  transplanted  a  month  later,  and  the  harvest- 
in^  takes  place  in  November  or  December.  One  mow  (one-sixth 
of^an  acre)  of  first-quahty  land  will  produce  about  3^  piculs  (467 
pomids)  of  rice;  a  mow  of  second-auahty  land  will  average  2,40 
piculs  (320  poimds),  while  third-quality  land  produces  about  1.70 
picols  (226  nounds).  Bice  fields  are  generally  worked  under  leases, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  working  their  own  lands. 
Hie  * 'ancestral  halls"  of  the  villages  own  considerable  areas  of 
agrictdtural  lands,  which  are  leased  for  short  terms,  the  rental 
varying  from  $4  to  $10  subsidiary  coin  per  mow.  Alter  the  har- 
vest^ part  of  the  crop  is  sold  and  part  reserved  for  the  daily  ration. 
Inadaition  to  rice,  beans,  groundnuts,  and  vegetables  are  grown  and 
sold,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  sufficient  for  the  farmer's  daily  ex- 
penses* When  lands  are  leased  from  a  wealthy  landowner,  the 
rental  is  usually  paid  in  grain.     The  market  price  of  rice  varies  from 
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$3.50  to  $4.50  Mex.^  per  picul  (133J  pounds).  The  growing  of  rice 
is  encouraged,  as  is  also  its  importation  from  abroad,  while  on  the 
other  hand  its  exportation  is  prohibited  by  the  Government.  In 
other  words,  as  it  is  the  staple  food  of  the  people  every  precaution 
is  taken  to  see  that  a  sumcient  supply  is  on  hand  to  prevent  a 
famine. 

SILK  PRODUCTION. 

The  growing  of  the  midberry  tree  and  the  rearing  of  silk  worms  is 
an  important  industry,  particularly  in  Kwangtung,-  although  silk 
is  raised  in  the  other  Provinces  as  well.  The  mulberry  bushes  are 
usually  grown  alon^  the  banks  of  streams.  They  put  forth  leaves 
from  six  to  eight  times  during  the  year.  As  soon  as  these  leaves 
mature  they  are  stripped  from  the  bush  bv  the  Chinese  and  fed  to 
the  silk  worms.  Six  crops  of  silk  are  produced  each  year,  and  any 
flood  or  other  disaster  that  produces  a  shortage  of  the  mulberry  crop 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  scarcity  of  cocoons  and  a  consequent 
shortage  in  the  silk  crop.  The  silk  worms  are  reared  on  large  frames 
of  twisted  bamboo,  on  which  they  spin  their  cocoons.  These  cocoons 
are  then  gathered  and  brought  to  market,  where  they  are  sold  to  the 
silk  filatures.  The  chief  silk-producing  area  is  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  delta  of  the  West  River.  In  this  district,  within  a  radius 
of  about  40  miles,  there  are  approximately  ISO  steam  filatures,  each 
emplojdng  an  average  of  500  girls. 

While  Canton  raw  silk  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  silk  of 
other  producing  centers,  yet  at  present  the  same  attention  is  not 
gjlven  to  the  rearing  of  the  silk  worm  and  the  winding  of  the  raw 
silk  as  is  paid  in  the  sericultural  districts  of  Europe  and  Japan*  In 
the  latter  places  the  eggs  and  parent  moth  are  subjected  to  examina- 
tion and  no  diseased  worm  is  allowed  to  spin  a  cocoon.  In  the 
Canton  silk  distiicts,  on  the  contrary,  the  mcthoos  employed  are 
very  haphazard.  The  infection  of  healthy  worms  by  diseased  worms 
is  very  great.  The  advent  of  the  steam  filature  is  said  also  to  have 
caused  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  silk.  In  former  times 
the  farmer  raised  the  worms  and  reeled  the  silk  himself,  and  it  was 
thus  to  his  interest  to  minimize  disease  and  to  allow  the  worm  its 
full  time  of  six  days  to  spin  the  cocoon.  Now  the  farmer  sells  his 
cocoons  to  the  filature  according  to  weight  (after  a  certain  examina- 
tion by  the  buyer),  and  his  energy  is  directed  to  producing  quantity 
rather  than  quality  of  cocoon.  The  method  of  reeling  the  silk  in 
vogue  in  the  matures  of  Canton  is  not  up  to  the  standara  of  the  other 
producing  centers,  as  the  thread  is  not  uniform  and  contains  more 
large  knots,  slugs,  and  waste  than  the  others. 

Canton  silk  has  a  peculiar  quality,  owing  to  its  spongy  and  soft 
nature,  which  enables  the  fiber  to  take  up  a  greater  proportion  of 

1  Because  of  the  striking  changes  in  the  value  (expressed  in  United  States  currencr)  of  the  silver 
dollars  used  in  China,  it  has  been  deemed  impraeticaDle  in  this  handbook  to  convert  "Mex."  values  to 
American  gold.  The  term  "  Mex.'%  it  Should  be  explained,  is  ordinarily  used  in  China  in  referring  either 
to  actual  Mexican  coins  or  to  the  Yuan  or  other  silver  dollars  minted  by  the  Chinese  Government.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  material  for  this  handbook  has  been  in  course  of  preparation,  the  value  of  this  silver 
currency  has  varied  very  widely,  and  it  has  consequently  been  impossible  to  assign,  for  conversion  pur- 
poses, a  definite  value  that  would  afford  any  real  guide  to  the  reader.  The  following  values  have  been 
assigned  to  the  "Mex."  dollar  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  (the  value  of  the  Hongkong 
dollar  being  practically  the  same):  Jan.  1, 1914, 10.471  United  States  currency:  Apr.  1, 1914,  S0.4o8;  July 
1, 1914,  lO.SS;  Oct.  1, 1914, 10.432;  Jan.  1,  i915,  $0,397;  Apr.  1, 1915,  $0,394:  July  1, 1915,  W.399;  Oct.  1, 1915, 
$0.3841;  Jan.  1. 1916,  $0.4172;  Apr.  1,  1916,  $0.4574;  July  1, 1916,  $0.6462;  Oct.  1, 1916,  $0.5397;  Jan.  1, 1917, 
$0.5908:  Apr.  1, 1917,  $0.6365;  Joly  1,  1917,  $0.6543;  Oct.  1, 1917,  $0.7717;  Jan.  1, 1918,  $0.7514;  Apr.  1, 1918, 
$0.7497;  July  1,  1918,  $0.7857;  Oct.  1, 1918,  $0.7857;  Jan.  1, 1919,  $0.7857;  Apr.  1, 1919,  $0.7857;  July  1,  1919, 
$0.8706. 
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dye  than  other  sorts.     The  only  silk  to  approach  it  in  this  quality 
is  the  wild  silk  of  North  China  and  the  Indiap  silk  called  * 'Tussore 
or  **Tussah,"  but  the  latter  is  so  impure  as  to  show  heavy  loss  in 
working. 

Raw  silk  forms  the  principal  item  of  export  from  Canton,  amounting 
ordinarily  to  about  46,000  bales  annually.  In  addition,  there  are 
usually  exported  about  31 JOOO  bales  of  waste  silk  and  5,000  or  more 
bal^  of  pierced  cocoons.  These  latter  are  the  cocoons  from  which  the 
chrysalis  or  moth  has  been  allowed  to  escape  for  breeding  purposes. 
Before  the  Euiopeau  war,  about  two-thirds  of  Canton^  raw  silk 
was  exported  to  Europe,  Lyon  and  Italy  being  the  principal  markets. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  an  increased  percentage  has  been 
shipped  to  the  United  States;  this  country  now  takes  more  than  half 
of  the  total  export,  the  remainder  going  to  Europe.  The  local  con- 
sumption of  silK  for  spinning  and  weaving  piu-poses  is  also  very  great. 

CULTIVATION  OF  STKAW  FOR  MATTING  INDUSTRY. 

The  cultivation  of  straw  for  the  matting  industry  is  carried  on 
chiefly  in  the  districts  of  Tungkun  and  Lintan  in  Kwangtung  Prov- 
ince. The  straw  seed  is  planted  in  sheltered  spots  during  the  month 
of  November  and  transplanted  about  the  end  of  January  or  the 
beginning  of  Februarv  into  fields  that  have  been  previously  covered 
with  several  inches  of  water.  The  fields  are  frequently  irrigated  and 
cultivated  until  harvest  time,  which  is  July  for  the  common  grades 
of  8ti-aw  and  August  for  the  better  grades.  The  straw  varies  from 
5  to  7  feet  in  height.  When  harvested  the  three-cornered  reed  is 
split  and  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  When  the  straw  is  dry  it  is  tied 
into  bundles  of  1  picul  (133J  poimds)  each  and  sold  in  the  open  market 
at  various  prices  based  on  demand.  For  the  manufacture  of  matting 
it  is  carefully  sorted  as  to  quality  and  size.  Straw  selected  for  dye- 
ing is  generaUy  of  poorer  quality,  as  its  defects  do  not  show  up  so 
readily. 

GROWING  OF  CANE  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR. 

The  production  of  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  forms 
one  of  the  principal  industries  of  this  region.  Several  varieties  of 
sugar  cane  are  produced.  The  native  methods  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  are  very  crude.  The  machinerv  consists  of 
two  wheels  (turned  by  cattle)  to  crush  the  cane  and  three  caldrons 
to  boil,  thicken,  and  then  granulate  the  juice.  The  mice  is  settled 
with  lime  and  afterward  clarified  with  eggs.  In  addition  to  these 
native  methods,  several  sugar  refineries  have  also  been  established 
at  Hongkong.  The  greater  part  of  the  cane  is  exported  to  Hong- 
kong, where  it  is  manufactured,  and  the  sugar  is  then  reshipped 
into  China. 

The  poppv  plant,  although  its  cultivation  has  been  strictly  for- 
bidden by  the  Government,  is  stUl  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  remote  interior  districts  of  Yunnan  and  Kweichow. 

EXPORTATION  OF  TEA. 

Tea  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  districts  in  Kwang- 
tung and  X  unnan,  and  still  forms  a  considerable  item  of  export  from 
Canton  and  its  neighboring  ports.     The  export  of  so-caUed  "black 
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tea'*  from  the  various  ports  within  this  consular  district  has  averaged 
between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  pounds  for  the  past  few  years. 
Very  little  of  this  tea  is  shipped  fi-om  Canton  directly  to  the  United 
States,  although  some  of  the  Kwangtung  exports  doubtless  find  their 
way  there  eventually. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CBOPS. 

Wheat  is  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  northern  part  of 
Kwangtung  and  also  on  the  high  table-lands  of  Yunnan.  Other 
crops  mclude  Indian  corn  or  maize,  groundnuts  or  peanuts,  tobacco, 
ana  ginger.  Small  quantities  of  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  as  well  as  po- 
tatoes, are  raieed,  the  latter  being  for  the  most  part  gi-own  in  Kwangsi. 

CASSU  BARK.  BUDS.  AND  OIL. 

The  cassia  tree  (Cinnamomum  cassia)  is  grown  in  some  parts  of 
Kwangtxmg,  but  chiefly  in  Kwangsi  Province^  and  the  exportation  of 
cassia  Dark,  cassia  buds,  and  cassia  oil  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  through  the  port  of  Canton.^  The  cassia  tree  is  propagated  bv 
seeds  in  nurseries  and,  when  a  few  inches  high,  is  planted  on  the  hilt- 
side,  where  it  requires  no  care  or  fertilizer  to  aid  its  growth.  In  six 
to  seven  years  it  reaches  a  height  of  7  to  8  feet,  with  a  trunk  6  inches 
in  diameter,  and  it  is  then  cut  down  at  the  roots.  The  season  of  cut- 
ting is  between  April  and  June.  The  roots^  are  then  covered  with 
mud,  and  after  six  years  the  tree  has  reached  its  former  growth,  when 
it  undergoes  another  cutting.  Its  life  is  about  30  years.  The  bark  is 
stripped  oflF  by  running  a  taiife  along  the  branch  on  both  sides  and 
then  gradually  loosening  it.  After  it  is  taken  off  it  is  allowed  to  dry 
for  24  hours,  during  which  period  it  undergoes  a  kind  of  fermentation, 
and  the  epidermis  is  easily  scraped  off.  The  bark  soon  dries  into  the 
quilled  shape  in  which  it  is  shipped  to  America.  Thin  pieces  having 
an  agreeable  spicy  taste  when  chewed  and  a  tolerably  smooth  surface 
are  the  best  kind. 

Cassia  buds  and  cassia  twigs  form  a  separate  article  of  commerce. 
The  former  are  the  fleshy  ovaries  of  the  seeds;  they  are  pressed  at 
one  end  so  that  they  somewhat  resemble  cloves  in  shape. 

Cassia  oil  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  cassia  tree 
by  distillation. 

Cassia  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  carpentry,  medicine,  per- 
fumery, and  cookery.  It  is  exported  from  Canton  m  both  bales  and 
cases,  each  weighing  J  picul  (66§  pounds).  The  exports  of  cassia 
from  Canton  ordinarily  amount  to  18,000,000  to  20,000,000  pounds 
annually.     The  pric^  of  cassia  bark  has  risen  considerably  of  late. 

TIMBER  AND  FRUrT  TREES. 

The  greater  part  of  this  region  is,  like  other  parts  of  China,  bare  of 
forests.  However,  there  are  certain  wooded  sections,  particularly  in 
the  moimtainous  tracts  of  northern  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  and 
Kweichow,  and  these  furnish  a  considerable  amount  of  timber  for 
use  in  building  and  other  industrial  purposes.  Considerable  quanti- 
ties of  firewood  are  shipped  from  these  regions  to  Canton. 

In  addition  to  the  pine  forests,  there  are  extensive  groves  of  bam- 
boo throughout  the  district.  Bamboo  is,  perhaps  without  exception, 
the  most  useful  article  known  to  the  Chinese,  and  its  uses  are  almost 
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without  number.    Rafts  of  bamboo  poles  are  floated  down  the  river 
to  C^ton  and  sold  as  they  lie  in  the  water. 

This  region  abounds  in  iruit  trees,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  orange^  lichee,  peach,  apricot,  and  plum. 

FASHING  METHODS. 

Farming  methods  among  the  CSunese  are  extremely  primitive. 
The  tools  used  and  the  methods  of  planting  and  harvesting  are  much 
the  same  as  they  have  been  from  ancient  times.  A  small,  weak  plow 
is  VBoedf  which  does  its  work  only  superficially.  The  hoe  and  mattock 
we  heavy,  clumsy  affairs  of  native  design  and  manufactiu-e.  The 
liee  is  thrashed  in  the  fields  entirely  by  h^d,  the  stalks  being  beaten 
against  the  sides  of  a  wooden  receptacle  untH  the  grain  is  all  Knocked 
out.  There  are,  however,  a  numoer  of  hulling  and  polishing  nujls 
thro^i^out  the  district,  which  are  operated  by  steam.  In  the  mat- 
ter oi  irrigation,  the  Chinese  are  very  skillful  m  the  arrangement  of 
water  wheels  to  lift  the  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  fields.  Where 
ibere  is  not  sufficient  curr^it  to  turn  a  wheel,  treadmills  are  used. 

DOMESTIC  ANBiALS. 

The  water  buffalo  is  used  quite  extensively  by  the  farmers  of  South 
(3dna  as  a  beast  of  burden.  It  pulls  the  plow  and  the  harrow.  A 
considerable  number  of  cattle  and  ho^  are  also  raised  throughout 
the  district,  i^incipally  in  Kwangtung  jProvince.  These  are  shipped 
to  Hongkong,  and  from  there  sent  to  Uxe  Philippines.  A  considerable 
amount  of  Ounese  sausages  and  lard  is  manufactured  in  Canton  and 
dbipped  to  Manila,  the  United  States,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
otAer  places  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  living  there.  In  Kwangtung 
Ppovinoe  M*e  to  be  found  very  few  horses  or  ponies,  although  farther 
iolandy  in  Kwangsi  and  Yunnan,  ponies  are  found  to  a  certam  extent. 
A  good  deal  of  poultry  is  raised  throughout  the  district,  and  the  ex- 
portation of  e^;s  to  Hongkong  amounts  to  several  thousand  doz- 
en per  day.  The  rivers  and  coast  of  Kwangtung  aboimd  in  fish, 
and  fishing  is  the  form  of  livelihood  of  a  very  large  number  of  people. 

MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

Tlie  four  Provinces  constituting  the  consular  district  of  Canton 
possess  min^al  resources  of  great  variety  and  richness.  Gold  has 
Deen  washed  for  centuries  from  the  waters  of  Hainan,  and  its  presence 
in  northern  Timnan  is  inferred  from  the  name  that  the  Yangtze  bears 
in  its  course  through  the  upper  prefectm-es  of  that  Province — *'The 
RivCT  of  Golden  Sand/'  Silver  mines  are  found  in  all  foxu*  Provinces 
and  aro  l>©i£g  worked  at  Pakshektong,  Kwangtung,  and  Kweihsien, 
KwangsL  Ine  most  important  deposits  that  have  been  tapped  to 
my  extent  in  this  district  are  the  stanniferous  lodes  at  Kotchiu  in 
Mengtsz-hsi^i,  Tunnan.  Only  at  the  tin  mines  of  Kotchiu  has  any 
eousiderable  advance  been  made  toward  modem  scientific  mining. 
Copper  is  found  in  northern  Yimnan  and  in  Kweichow.  Besides  the 
iBioerals  just  mentioned,  iron,  coal,  antimony,  orpiment,  lead,  and 
gnicfcsjlver  are  found  in  various  sections  of  the  district  in  varying 
quantities  aud  of  different  quaUties. 
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COAL. 

Coal  is  to  be  found  in  all  foiir  Provinces.  According  to  an  estimate 
made  by  Drake  in  *'Coal  Resoiu-ces  of  the  World/'  the  following  are 
the  figures  for  the  coal  resources  of  the  foiu*  Provinces:  Yunnan, 
300,000,000,000  metric  tons;  Kweichow,  30,000,000,000  metric  tons; 
Kwangsi,  600,000,000  metric  tons;  Kwangtung,  1,009,000,000  metric 
tons.  Later  estimates,  however,  seem  to  mdicate  that  the  estimates 
for  Yunnan  and  Kweichow  are  too  large. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Chinese  Geological  Sxirvey, 
the  annual  production  of  coal  in  these  four  Provinces  is  approximately 
as  follows:  Yunnan,  86,000  metric  tons;  Kweichow,  100,000  metric 
tons;  Kwangsi,  10,000  metric  tons;  Kwangtung,  12,000  metric  tons. 
Tliese  figures  are  known  to  be  inexact,  as  none  of  the  mines  in  thase 
four  Provinces  are  worked  by  modern  methods.  The  coal  is  obtained 
from  hundreds  of  small  shafts  at  widely  scattered  places,  and  anything 
like  a  close  approximation  of  the  output  is  impossible. 

The  most  important  coal  fields  in  Kwangtung  Province  are  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shiuchow,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  along 
the  North  River.  Within  a  radius  of  15  mues  from  the  city  of  Shiu- 
chow there  are  10  mines  operated  by  different  companies,  some  of 
which  work  regularly  and  others  intermittently.  AU  of  them  work 
without  machinery.  However,  the  two  lai^er  companies,  the  Liang 
Kwang  and  the  Hip  Hing,  are  developing  their  properties  on  a  modem 
system  with  a  view  of  installing  machinery  as  soon  as  the  properties 
have  sufficient  to'inage  blocked  out  to  warrant  the  expenditure  on 
up-to-date  equipment.  Some  of  the  old  workings  in  this  vicinity  date 
back  a  century,  but  all  of  the  mining  done  in  the  past  has  been  super- 
ficial and  not  followed  to  a  groat  depth.  Veryf  ewmines  have  exceeded 
300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  general  country.  This  may  be  traced 
to  two  causes:  First,  with  only  crude  bamboo  pumps  it  was  found  to 
be  too  expensive  and  too  stupendous  a  task  to  handle  the  mine  water : 
second,  proper  ventilation  was  very  difficult  without  the  aid  ol 
mechanical  means,  and  not  only  did  the  insufficiency  of  fresh  air  cause 
difficulty  in  breathing  and  thereby  reduce  the  working  capacity  of  the 
miners  but  the  air  circulation  was  too  feeble  to  dilute  ana  carry  away 
the  obnoxious  gases  from  the  workings. 

In  addition  to  the  mines  near  Shiuchow,  coal  is  also  found  in  the 
districts  of  Far  Yuen  and  Ko  Ming  and  at  places  along  the  East  River. 

Most  of  the  coal  mined  is  dusty.  The  proportion  of  lumps  is  usually 
small.  The  lumps  crumble  to  d.ust  on  long  exposure. to  the  elements. 
Most  of  the  coal  bums  with  a  short  purplish-blue  flame  and  without 
smoke  or  the  odor  of  sulphur.  Some  of  tne  seams  produce  a  coal  that 
burns  with  a  moderately  long  yellow  flame.  The  former  might  be 
classed  as  semianthracite  coal,  with  from  7  to  11  per  cent  of  voTatiles, 
and  the  latter  as  a  bituminous  coal,  with  from  12  to  20  per  cent  of 
volatiles.  The  semianthracite  is  principally  used  for  hme  burning, 
wine  distilling,  and  to  some  extent  for  cooking.  The  bituminous  coal 
finds  its  place  in  mixing  with  imported  bituminous  coal  for  steaming 
purposes.  So  far,  neither  the  local  government  mining  bureau  nor 
any  private  concern  has  taken  pains  to  investigate  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  burning  of  this  coal  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
heating  results.  All  the  power  plants  and  steamers  in  and  about 
Canton  have  been  designea  to  bum  Japanese,  Kaiping,  or  Manchurian 
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bituminous  coal.  It  go^  without  saying  that  no  just  estimate  of 
local  anthracite  coal  can  be  formed  when  it  is  burned  on  grates  so 
deigned. 

TIN. 

The  principal  tin  mines  in  the  district  are  the  Kotchiu  mines  at 
Mengtsz-hsien,  in  Yunnan  Province.  These  mines  cover  an  immense 
area  and  have  been  operated  by  the  natives  for  centuries.  It  is 
probable  that,  at  the  present  time,  a  smaller  amoimt  of  tin  is  being 
mined  than  was  the  case  before  the  Mohammedan  Kebellion,  when  the 
mimber  of  employees  is  stated  to  have  been  at  times  more  than 
100,000. 

The  deposits  occur  both  on  the  surface  and  beneath  it.  The  shafts 
are  sunk  into  the  hillsides  at  an  angle  usually  of  45°  and  are  started 
at  random  without  previous  test  borings.  Many  of  thiB  shafts  reach 
a  depth  of  more  than  half  a  mile,  but,  because  of  their  horizontal 
direction,  require  no  ore-lifting  apparatus.  They  are,  .vithout  excep- 
tion, extraordinarily  narrow  and  low;  the  roomiest  shaft  is  stated  to 
be  only  4  feet  high  and  a  Uttle  more  than  3  feet  wide.  For  miners 
half -grown  boys  are  in  demand.  In  some  of  the  shafts  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  assist  the  circulation  of  the  air  by  means  of  wind 
boxes  or  bellows.  A  considerable  source  of  riches  is  said  to  he  in  the 
Kotchiu  mountaiQ  system,  the  whole  of  which  is  believed  to  contain 
tin  ore.  The  great^t  drawback  to  increased  production  is  the  want 
of  water  for  washing  purposes.  The  rainy  season  rarely  lasts  for  more 
than  three  months,  and,  for  lack  of  artificial  means  of  conserving  the 
water  supply,  the  ore  can  be  worked  with  a  profit  for  only  about  six 
months  m  the  year.  The  native  process  of  washing  the  ore  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  modem  hydrauhc  system.  It  is  accomphshed  by 
dicing  trenches  before  the  time  for  the  big  rains.  The  average  ditch 
is  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  length,  with  suflBcient  slope  to  cause  a 
gentle  pressure. 

The  Yunnan  Tin  Trading  Co.  conducts  a  modern  ore-dressing  plant 
and  smelting  works  at  Kotchiu.  The  ore-dressing  plant  contains  5 
trammels  for  first  washing  of  the  low-grade  ore,  2  ball  mills,  with  4  gigs 
each  for  grinding  the  coarse  ore,  and  1  larce  tube  mill  for  grinding  the 
finer  ore,  62  waging  tables  of  three  models  (the  Wilfley,  tne  Ferraris, 
and  the  Frue  Vanner),  and  12  hydrauhc  classifiers.  The  smelting  works 
contain  3  gas  generators,suppoipting6  reverberatory  fiu-naces,  3  refiners, 
and  1  blast  furnace  for  handling  slag.  Each  furnace  has  a  capacity  of 
4  tons  of  ore  per  charge,  each  charge  being  mixed  with  sand  and  cnar- 
coal  in  proper  parts,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  ore.  The  average 
requires  18  hours — or  from  12  to  30  hours,  according  to  the  grade  of 
coal  and  the  purity  of  the  ore.  The  smelting  works  cast  the  ingot  in 
the  iron  mold,  analyze,  and  seU  according  to  purity,  but  they  also 
conform  to  the  pecuhar  Chinese  practice  of  casting  in  sand  molds.  The 
ingot  cast  in  the  sand  mold  is  not  sold  upon  analysis,  but  the  surface 
indications  of  the  ingot  form  the  basis  upon  which  the  pm-chase  is 
made.  The  capacity  of  the  Kotchiu  Smelting  Works  is  about  18  tons 
per  day,  but  the  native  methods  of  mining  and  hauling  both  the  ore 
and  the  coal  only  permits  the  smelter  to  operate  for  six  months  of 
the  year  and  limits  the  daily  output  to  about  9  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  smelting  works  above  mentioned,  there  are  num- 
bers of  native  smelting  ovens  in  this  district.  These  are  constructed 
of  clay  bricks  at  a  cost  of  about  $1 ,000  each.     The  bellows  used  are  of 
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wood,  and  each  requires  three  men  to  work  it.  The  ovens  are  fired 
in  November  and  continued  in  use  for  thre^  months.  According  to  a 
British  report,  one  oven  will  turn  out  between  1,500  and  1,700  pounds 
of  tin  per  day.     It  is  stated  that  these  native  ovens  are  able  to  com- 

?ete  successfully  with  the  more  modern  plant  of  the  Yunnan  Tin 
'radiiig  Co. 

Shipments  of  tin  from  these  mines  to  the  United  States  are  all 
made  through  the  port  of  Hongkong,  there  being  at  present  no  direct 
shipment  from  the  mines. 

Tin  is  also  mined  to  some  extwit  in  Kwangsi  Province  and  at 
Nodoa,  in  Hainan.  The  output  of  the  mine  at  the  latter  place  is 
exported  to  Singapore. 

A  report  from  the  Hongkong  consulate  general,  dated  May  19,  1919, 
had  the  following  to  say  concerning  Yunnan  tin: 

As  a  result  of  tlie  continued  refusal  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  take  South 
China  tin  at  a  rate  which  will  make  mining  of  the  metal  possible  in  spite  of  the  low 
price  in  silver  that  present  gold  prices  ent^  at  current  silver  exchange,  the  produc- 
tion of  tin  in  Yunnan  Province,  the  basis  of  the  tin  industry  of  Hongkonfir,  has  all  but 
completely  collapeed.  Estimates  of  producticm  at  the  present  time  inaicate  that  it 
has  lallen  off  all  the  way  irom  50  to  &  per  cent,  i.  e.,  the  production  of  the  Yunnan 
fields  during  1919  will  run  only  from  2,500  to  6.000  tons,  in  place  of  the  12,000  tons  last 
year.  Under  present  exchange  there  is  little  chance  of  any  revival  of  the  trade. 
The  ffltuation  nas  come  to  be  so  serious  in  the  mining  fields  t^iat  a  great  proportion  of 
the  miners  have  left  w<H'k  and  have  sought  other  employment,  thus  not  onl>r  reducing 
the  possibility  of  production  at  the  present  time,  but  destro^-ing  the  organization  on 
which  future  production  in  a  lai^  measure  must  rest. 

ANTIMONY. 

Antimony  ore  is  produced  in  many  districts  in  the  Provinces  of 
Kwangtung,  Yunnan,  and  Kwaogsi.  In  Kwangtung  the  ore  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  Eook  Kong  distjrict,  on  the  North  RivOT.  It 
occurs  generally  in  laige  bowlders  aad  in  the  sulphide  form  (yeij 
rarely  in  oxide  form).  At  the  present  time  several  antimony  smelters 
are  established  in  Canton  and  Hoi^kong  for  tiie  refining  of  the  cure, 
and  in  Yunnan  the  Ohih  Ts'un  Antimony  Smelting  Wor&  have  been 
doing  a  consid^able  business.  These  smelters,  though  crude,  are 
able  to  turn  out  r^gulus  running  99  per  cent  pure. 

C<M>PER. 

Hiere  are  extensive  deposits  of  copper  in  the  re^ons  of  northern 
Yunnan  and  also  in  Kweichow.  However,  owing  to  the  expenses  of 
transportation  by  the  railway  through  Tongkmg  and  tnence  to 
Chinese  ports,  practically  none  of  this  coppw  has  hitherto  been 
exported.  On  tiie  contrary,  the  Crovanment  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  purchase  quantities  of  Japanese  copper  for  the  use  of  the 

various  mints. 

ntoN. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  and  Kweichow.  In 
Kwangtung  it  is  found  in  tbe  districts  of  Fong  Cheng,  near  Pakhoi, 
and  alio  nortii  of  Waidiow  on  the  East  River.  Hematite  seems  to  be 
the  principal  ore.  Near  Fong  Cheng,  manganese  is  also  found  with 
the  iron  deposits.^  The  iron  ore  is  incited  in  Uie  crude  native  way, 
mostly  into  cast  iron,  from  which  many  domestic  cooking  4itensils 
and  odier  household  articles  are  made.  The  manganese  ore  is  sold ' 
to  the  Hanyang  Iron  Works  at  Hankow. 
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UBAD— MOLYBDE^a'M-^ZINC— QUICKSILVCB. 

Lead  is  found  in  Ko  Yao  district,  Kwangtung,  and  in  Sun  On, 
near  the  British  New  Territory/ 

Molybdennm  occurs  in  sulphide  form  in  the  district  of  Yung  Yuen, 
Kwangtung,  and  a  company  was  organized  to  work  on  the  property, 
but  work  was  abandoned  about  three  years  ago. 

21inc  spelter  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  Yunnan,  the 
exports  of  zinc  having  risen  from  5,117  piculs  (305  tons)  in  1914  to 
30.050  piculs  (1,789  tons)  in  1915. 

Ouicksilver  mining  has  been  attempted  in  Kweichow,  but  has  met 
with  very  little  success. 

WOLFRAMITE. 

During   1918  wolframite  ore  was  mined  and  marketed  in  large 

auantities.  War  conditions  created  a  demand  for  tungsten  steel  m 
lie  United  States  and  Europe  which  led  to  the  general  development 
of  this  ore,  and  during  1918  it  became  one  of  the  leading  articles  of 
export.  By  the  midcfle  of  March,  1919,  however,  the  production  of 
the  ore  haa  almost  ceased  because  of  liie  decline  in  price,  which  in 
some  cases  was  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  Shipments  of  the 
ore  during  1918  totaled  in  value  3,140,220  taels  ($3,746,282).  Most 
of  the  veins  are  small  and  are  in  hard  rock  formation,  averaging  about 
2  inches  in  width.  The  mining  of  this  ore  now  requires  extensive 
blasting  operations. 

PBECIOUS  METALS. 

As  regards  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver, 
it  may  be  said  that  although  there  are  undoubtedly  mmes  and  work- 
ings at  various  places  in  the  different  Provinces  it  is  very  diflBcult  to 
obtain  any  information  concerning  them,  since  they  are  only  small 
workings.  During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  one  or  two 
attempts  by  joint  foreign  and  Chinese  companies  to  operate  gold  mines 
in  Kwangtung  Province,  but  it  has  been  lound  necessary  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  from  one  cause  or  another,  usually  through  lack  of 
funds.  The  only  gold  mine  under  joint  foreign  and  Chinese  manage- 
ment at  present  in  operation  is  the  Mo  Fung  Shan  Gold  Mining  Co., 
in  Tseng  Cheng  district,  Kwangtung. 

DIYlSiON  OF  BAINES. 

The  mining  affairs  of  the  Provinces  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
division  of  mines^hich  is  an  oflQce  under  that  of  the  commissioner 
of  finance.  In  Kwangtimg  Province,  the  division  employs  two 
secretaries  and  two  technical  engineers  to  look  after  the  work.  The 
engineers  are  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce at  Peking.  When  a  person  or  organization  applies  for  a 
nulling  claim,  a  map,  in  triplicate,  is  to  be  sent  in,  showing  the  loca- 
tion and  boundaries  of  the  claim,  together  with  an  application,  in 
duplicate,  for  prospecting.  The  commissioner,  in  turn,  sends  a  copy 
of  the  map  and  application  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district  in  which 
the  claim  in  question  is  located  for  the  latter's  investigation.  If  the 
magistrate  reports  favorably  upon  the  claim,  assuring  the  govern- 
ment that  no  disturbance  to  the  public  is  to  be  caused  and  that  there 
are  to  be  no  encroachments  upon  private  property  rights  except  with 
tiie  consent  of  the  owners,  the  commissioner  approves  the  application  i 
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and  refers  the  matter  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
for  final  sanction.  The  claim  is  thus  registered,  and  prospecting  and 
developing  work  can  begin.  As  to  mining,  a  further  application  is 
to  be  sent  in  proving  that  a  mining  permit  is  warranted. 

RESTRICTED  USE  OF  FOREIGN  MACHINERY. 

In  Kwangtung  Province  practically  no  foreign  machinery  is  used 
for  mining  purposes.  The  Mo  Fung  Shang  Gold  Mining  Co.  is  the 
only  company  known  to  use  any  foreign  machinery.  This  mine  has  a 
small  three-stamp  rnill  with  a  Huntmgton  mill  as  a  regrinder.  In 
the  lead  mine  that  is  operated  in  the  British  New  Territory,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kowloon,  tnere  are  two  5-stamp  batteries  with  three 
Wilfley  tables  as  concentrators.  Foreign  pumps  are  used  in  one  or 
two  instances  in  the  coal  properties,  but  they  are  hand  pumps. 

The  chief  mineral  deposits  in  Kwangtung  occur  on  the  island  of 
Hainan.  They  deserve  the  attention  of  minmg  engineers,  since  very 
little  is  known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  district.  According 
to  reports  of  Chinese,  the  island  is  very  rich  in  minerals. 

In  the  Tseng  Sheng,  Pun  Yu,  Lo  Ding,  and  Ching  Yuen  districts 
of  Kwangtung  Province  gold  is  found  in  the  streams,  and  if  system- 
atic prospecting  is  carefully  carried  out  promising  gold  properties 
may  be  found. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  mining  machinery. 

COMMUNICATIONS:  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

The  great  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  and 
Kweichow  Provinces  is  the  port  of  Hongkong.  Situated  as  it  is  at 
almost  the  mouth  of  the  Sikiang  or  West  Kiver  delta,  it  is  easily 
reached  by  steamers  and  junks  from  the  entire  territory  drained  by 
the  West  Kiver  and  its  tributaries.  Lines  of  steamers  run  between 
Hongkong  and  Canton,  Hongkong  and  Wuchow,  Hongkong  and 
Kongmoon,  and  Canton  and  Wuchow,  the  latter  city  being  the  most 
important  trading  center  in  Kwangsi  Province. 

Yimnan  Province,  situated  on  the  border  in  close  proximity  to 
both  French  Indo-China  and  Bm-ma,  has  a  considerable  trade 
with  both  coimtries.  The  French  railway  that  connects  Haiphong, 
the  capital  of  Tongking,  with  Yunnanfu,  the  capital  of  Yunnan 
Province,  and  forms  the  comiecting  link  between  Yunnan  and  Tong- 
king, is  the  route  bv  which  most  of  the  foreign  goods  are  imported 
into  Yunnan.  Trade  with  Burma,  having  to  pass  through  an  exceed- 
ingly mountainous  and  rough  country,  is  carried  for  the  most  part 
on  pack  animals,  no  railways  or  water  communications  connecting 
Burma  with  Yimnan.  There  is  also  considerable  communication 
between  Yunnan  and  Kweichow  and  the  Provinces  of  Szechwan  and 
Hunan  on  the  north. 

WATERWAYS. 

In  Kwangtung  Province  the  principal  method  of  commimication 
is  by  water.  The  three  principal  rivers  are  the  West,  North,  and 
East  Rivers.  Of  these,  tne  chief  is  the  West  River,  which  rises  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Yunnan  table-land,  Hows  on  the  border 
between  Kweichow  and  Kwangsi  for  a  distance,  of  160  miles,  and  then 
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takes  a  southeasterly  course,  passing  through  the  center  of  Kwangsi 
and  Kwangtung.  At  Samshui  (30  miles  from  Canton)  it  is  joined  by 
the  North  River  and  forms  the  Canton  delta.  During  the  flood 
season  vessels  drawing  up  to  16  feet  of  water  can  reach  Wuchow  on 
the  Kwangsi  border,  a  distance  of  240  miles  from  Canton,  but  in 
ordinary  times  only  vessels  whose  draft  is  not  more  than  6i  feet  can 
reach  the  latter  port.  A  line  of  shallow-draft  stem-wheel  steamers 
of  about  400  tons  operate  between  Wuchow,  Canton,  and  Hongkong. 
Beyond  Wuchow  communication  is  by  small  steamer  and  steam 
launch  as  far  as  Nanning,  the  capital  of  Kwangsi,  and  also  Lungchow 
and  Poseh.  There  are  about  55  launches  and  motor  boats  plying  on 
the  West  River  and  its  branches  between  various  cities  and  towns  in 
the  Province  of  Kwangsi,  The  motor  boats  use  kerosene  and  crude 
oil. 

In  addition,  numerous  junks  and  small  native  craft  of  everv  descrip- 
tion ply  np  and  down  the  entire  length  of  the  West  River  and  through- 
out all  its  branches.  The  principal  method  of  communication 
throughout  the  delta  is  by  native  passage  boat,  towed  by  a  steam 
launch*  These  steam  launches  are  built  for  the  most  part  in  Canton 
or  Hongkong  and  are  of  50  to  100  tons  burden.  The  passage  boat  or 
jimk  is  towed  astern  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  several  hun- 
dred passengers  in  the  cramped  quarters  in  which  the  Chinese  travel. 
The  boat  has  accommodations  for  three  classes  of  passengers — first, 
second,  and  thiid.  There  is  no  definite  rate  of  tariff  based  on  mileage, 
but  fixed  systems  of  charges  are  adopted  between  various  points. 

RAILWAYS. 

There  are  four  railways  in  Kwangtung  Pi  evince — the  Canton- 
Kowloon  Railway,  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway,  the  Canton- 
Samshni  Railway,  and  the  Simning  Railway.  There  is  one  radway 
line  in  the  Provmce  of  Ymman,  connecting  the  capital  with  French 
Indo-China.  There  are  no  railways  in  Kwangsi  and  Kweichow 
Provinces. 

CANTON-KOWLOON  RAILWAY. 

A  line  111  miles  in  length  connects  Canton  with  Kowloon,  on  the 
mainland  opposite  Hongkong.  It  consists  of  two  sections — the 
British  section,  22  miles  in  length,  between  Kowloon  and  Samchim.  a 
town  on  the  border  between  British  and  Chinese  territory,  and  tne 
Chinese  section,  between  Samchun  and  Canton j  a  distance  of  89 
miles.     The  road  was  opened  for  through  traffic  in  October,  1911. 

The  original  agreement  for  the  construction  of  the  Chinese  section 
was  signed  in  1898,  but  it  was  not  until  August,  1907,  that  the  survey 
was  commenced  and  not  until  June,  1908,  that  actual  construction 
work  began.  The  fimds  were  supplied  by  the  British  &  Chinese  Cor- 
poration (Ltd.),  and  the  construction  and  equipment  were  carried 
out  by  British  engineers.  The  original  loan  was  for  £1,500,000, 
guaranteed  by  a  mortgage  on  the  une.  The  cost  of  construction 
work,  including  all  charges  for  rock,  earth,  and  protection  work,  was 
approximately  $73,150,  United  States  currency,  per  mile.  Much  of 
the  road  lies  through  a  hilly  country^  giving  it  a  ruling  grade  of  1  in 
150.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of^the  Une  is  on  grade  and  44  per  cent  on 
level.  TTiere  are  no  tunnels  on  the  Chinese  section,  but  the  earth- 
work is,  on  the  whole,  heavy,  and  the  bridges,  culverts,  etc.,  nmnerous. 
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There  are  46  girder  bridges,  with  a  clear  opeiiiugof  4,868  feet,  and 
39  arched  bridges,  with  an  opening  of  546  feet.  The  rails  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Hanyang  Iron  &  Steel  Works,  of  Hankow,  China^as 
were  also  the  fastenings,  with  the  exception  of  the  fishplates.  The 
sleepers  were  obtained  irom  New  South  Wales  and  are  mostly  of 
eucalyptus,  8  feet  by  9  inches  by  5  inches.  The  frames  and  bogies  of 
the  cars  were  constructed  by  the  Metropolitan  Carriage  &  Wagon  Co., 
of  Birmingham,  and  the  superstructure  oy  the  Hongkong  &  Wnampoa 
Dock  Co.,  of  Hongkong,  and  the  Tangshan  shops  of  the  Railways  of 
North  China,  The  passenger  coaches  are  61  feet  long  over  platforms, 
with  four-wheel  bogies  and  bodies  of  teak.  The  first  and  second 
class  coaches  are  lifted  with  electricity  and  have  high  dome  roofs 
with  torpedo  ventilators.  The  trains  have  Westinghouse  air  brakes 
throughout  and  are  connected  up;  with  central  couplers.  The  first- 
class  cars  have  a  side  corridor  with  coupes  and  a  card  saloon,  and 
rattan  seats  and  cushions.  The  tvpe  of  locomotive  adopted  is  2-6-0, 
outside  cyUnders,  19  by  24  inch  stroke,  double  bogie  tender  for 
3,500  gallons  of  water  and  5 J  tons  of  coal.  The  weight  of  engine 
and  tender  loaded  is  lOH  tons,  the  maximum  axle  load  is  16i  tons, 
and  the  diameter  of  driving  wheels  is  5  feet.  The  engines  were 
manufactured  by  the  North  British  Locomotive  Co.,  of  Glasgow. 
There  are  about  10  locomotives  on  the  Chinese  section. 

The  main  source  of  revenue  for  the  line  is  in  its  passenger  traffic. 
The  estimated  earnings  of  the  Chinese  section  for  the  year  1918 
were  $988,925,  about  80  per  cent  of  which  was  derived  fi^ora  passenger 
traffic.  The  railwav  is  operated  at  a  heavy  loss.  As  comparatively 
Uttle  freight  is  handled,  tne  road  does  not  run  any  trains  exclusively 
for  freight.     The  freight  tariff  on  the  Chinese  section  is  as  follows: 


Rate  per  English  mile. 


Per  toa 

ofoarrving 
capacity. 


Per  picul 

(133i 
pounds). 


First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Fourth  class 

Duigerous  goods . 


Cenfs  Met. 
6 
4 


CeiU$  Met. 

0.5 

.4 

3  !  .3 

-.1 

I 


Note.— II  Max.  normally  equals  $0.50  United  States  cnrrency;  on  Jan.  1, 1919,  however,  $1  Meic.  was 
worth  about  10.78. 

In  all  transactions  in  goods  traffic  the  following  equivalents  are 
used:  (a)  One  ton  equals  16  piculs  80  catties;  (b)  1  picul  equals  133 
pounds.  In  calculating  the  rates  payable  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  or  live  stock,  the  minimum  distance  charged  is  as  for  10  miles. 
A  fraction  of  a  mile  is  reckoned  as  1  mile,  and  aU  rates  are  calculated 
to  the  nearest  5  cents. 

Packages  containing  two  or  more  classes  of  goods  are  charged  on 
the  wei^t  at  the  rate  for  the  highest  class  of  goods  the  package 
contains. 

All  goods  are  carried  by  the  railwav  at  the  owner's  risk  only, 
which  absolves  the  railway  from  all  claims  whatsoever  in  respect 
of  the  goods  so  carried. 
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All  oonsignnients  before  loading  must  be  weighed,  and  in  case  of 
goods  chai^eable  by  measurement  the  dimensions  thereof  must  be 
taken.  Freight  charged  by  measurement  is  calculated  on  the  basb 
of  3  cubic  feet  =  I  picul  (133 J  pounds).^ 

In  calculating  carload  rate,  the  minimum  sum  of  $6  Mex.  is 
diarged  on  15-ton  wagons  and  $10  Mex.  on  30-ton  wagons. 

The  passenger  tariff  is  as  follows:  Canton  to  ShekJung  (40.15 
miles) — First  class,  $1.60  Mex.;  second  class,  $0.80  Mex.;  third  class, 
$0.40  Mex.  Canton  to  Samchun  (88.73  miles)— First  class,  $4 
Mex.;  second  class,  $2  Mex«;  third  class  $1  Mex. 

The  following  quantities  of  lu^age  are  allowed  to  be  carried  free 
of  charge  by  each  passenger:  First  class,  133  pounds;  second  class, 
100  pounds;  third  class,  50  pounds.' 

CANTON.HANKOW  BAn.WAY. 

This  line  is  to  connect  the  two  important  industrial  and  commercial 
centers  of  Canton  and  Hankow,  tlie  latter  being  in  Hupeh  Province. 
When  completed  it  will  be  approximately  720  miles  in  length.  The 
distance  within  the  limits  of  the  Canton  consular  district  is  212 
miles — from  Canton  to  the  Kwangtung  provincial  boundary — and 
the  road  is  completed  and  nmning  between  Canton  and  Hsiukwan, 
an  important  city  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province,  a  distance 
of  139  miles.  > 

The-original  concession  for  the  line  was  granted  to  the  American  K 
diina  Development  Co.,  an  American  syndicate.  This  concession 
ako  included  the  right  to  build  a  road  from  Canton  to  Fatshan  and 
Samshui — Fatshan  being  a  large  manufacturing  center  of  about 
600,000  people,  distant  only  12  miles  from  Canton.  Work  on  this 
section  was  started  in  1902,  and  the  line  was  completed  through  to 
Samshui  in  1904.  Work  on  the  main  line  was  begun  at  about  the 
same  time.  However,  in  1904,  on  account  of  friction  between  the 
American  constructors  and  the  Chinese  authorities,  the  work  was 
suspended.  At  about  this  time  it  became  known  that  Belgians  had 
acquired  extensive  interests  in  the  American  China  Development 
Co.,  and  a  strong  agitation  was  begun  by  the  Chinese  to  cancel  the 
concession  of  the  American  syndicate  and  build  the  line  entirely  with 
Cbinese  capital.  Negotiations  were  concluded  in  August,  1905, 
and  the  Chmese,  by  tne  payment  of  $6,750,000  gold  as  a  compensa- 
tion to  the  Development  Co.,  canceled  the  concession.  The  pay- 
ment of  this  money  was  effected  by  a  loan  secured  from  the  Hong- 
kong Government.  In  Jime,  1906,  the  road  was  turned  over  to  the 
merchants  of  the  Provinces  through  which  it  is  to  run;  they  have 
assumed  the  loan,  the  Provinces  of  Kwangtui^and  Hunan  to  bear 
each  three-seven tns  and  Hupeh  one-seventh.  The  road  is  at  present 
operated  entirely  by  Chinese,  and  the  construction  work,  which  has 
prt^essed  very  slowly  for  the  past  few  years,  is  now  almost  at  a  stand- 
stilL  The  principal  reason  for  the  slow  progress  has  been  the  dis- 
agreements between  the  shareholders  ana  the  resulting  changes  of 
administration,  but^  floods,  landslides,  etc.,  have  also  contributed 
their  quota  to  delaying  the  completion  of  the  line. 

At  present  the  une  is  not  a  success  financially.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  road  depends  for  its  success  on  the  through  traffic 
that  will  come  to  it  when  the  line  is  completed  through  to  Hankow. 
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In  1918  the  passenger  receipts  amounted  to  approximately  $670,000 
and  the  freight  receipts  to  $1,430,000.  The  goods  carried  include 
cattle,  swine,  firewood,  limestone,  coal,  rice,  poultry,  tobacco,  and 
salt. 

The  rails  are  85-pound  steel  rails  of  American,  Belgian,  and 
Chinese  manufacture,  the  Chinese  rails  being  from  the  Hanyang 
Iron  &  Steel  Works,  of  Hankow.  The  bridge  girders  and  trusses 
are  nearly  all  from  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  others  being  of  Belgian 
and  British  manufacture.  The  locomotives  in  operation  are  products 
of  the  Baldwin  and  American  Locomotive  Works.  During  1914 
five  consolidated  locomotives  were  purchased  from  these  two  firms. 
The  cars  in  use  are  of  many  kinds.  The  passenger  cars  are  for  the 
most  part  of  American  manufacture,  the  freight  cars  being  of  both  Eng- 
lish and  American  pattern.  It  seems  likel  v  that  the  short  cars  will  soon 
be  rejected  and  that  only  the  eight-wheel  American  cars  of  all  classes 
will  be  used.  A  great  deal  of  the  steel  work  used  in  connection  with 
water  tanks,  turntables,  warehouses,  etc.,  was  imported  from  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  Oregon  pine  for 
use  as  sleepers,  etc.  Some  sleepers  are  also  imported  from  the 
Philippines. 

As  stated  above,  the  line  as  at  present  built  is  from  Canton  to 
Hsiukwan,  a  distance  of  139  miles.  Beyond  Hsiukwan  the  only 
work  that  is  completed  is  about  3  miles  of  grading  and  the  piers 
for  a  bridge  over  the  North  River.  This  briclge  wiU  be  the  longest 
on  the  rauway,  1 ,200  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  five  200-foot  and 
two  100-foot  spans.  A  tunnel  1,400  feet  long,  154  miles  from  Can- 
ton, is  also  partlv  constructed.  The  country  to  the  north  of  Hsiu- 
kwan through  which  the  road  is  to  pass  is  very  rough  and  moun- 
tainous and  will  furnish  but  little  traffic.  The  only  town  of  any 
importance  through  which  the  road  will  pass  is  Lokchone,  1 70  miles 
from  Canton,  and  from  this  point  on  the  road  runs  through  extremely 
rough  country  to  Pingshek  on  the  border  of  Hunan. 

Tne  freight  tariff  is  as  follows: 


Classes. 

Rate  per  li  (A  ""^^)* 

Per  ton. 

Per  picul 

(1334 
pounds). 

First  Claris , 

Cents  Mex. 

2.2 

1.8 

.9 

4.0 

Crntf  -Vtf. 
0.22 

Second  class 

.18 

Third  cla.'« 

.12 

Dangerous  goods 

2.00 



The  minimum  charge  is  for  50  li.  Any  part  of  a  li  is  calculated  as 
1  li,  and  any  part  of  a  cent  is  calculated  as  1  cent.  The  minimum 
weio:ht  is  1  picul.     Any  part  of  a  pjicul  is  calculated  as  1  picul. 

Each  pig  is  calculated  as  1  picul.  pigs  (more  than  one)  being 
charged  according  to  weight  as  first-class  goods. 

Each  crate  of  poultry  weighing  less  than  1  picul  is  charged  as  1 
picul.  Poultry  in  crates  is  charged  according  to  weight  in  Uie  same 
manner  as  pigs. 

Cattle  are  charged  at  1 J  cents  per  head  per  li. 

Excess  baggage  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  first-class  goods. 
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The  Dassenger  tariff  is  as  follows:  Canton  to  Yingtak  (87.63\miles)^ 
First  class,  $4.35  Mex.;  second  class,  $2.90  Mex.;  third  class,  $1.75 
Mex.  Canton  to  Wushek  (121.83  miles)— First  class,  $5.85  Mex.; 
seeond  class,  S3.90  Mex. ;  third  class,  $2.35  Mex.  Canton  to  Shiuchow 
139.28  miles) — ^First  class,  $6.75  Mex.;  second  class,  $4.50  Mex.; 
tiurd  class,  $2.70  Mex. 

The  following  quantities  of  luggage  are  allowed  to  be  carried  free 
of  charge  by  each  passenger:  First  class,  133J  poimds;  second  class, 
100  pounds;  tliird  class,  53 J  pounds. 

CANTON^AMSHUI  RAILWAY. 

The  Canton-Samshui  Railway  was  originally  a  part  of  the  con- 
cession granted  to  the  American  China  Development  Co.,  but  it  is  at 
the  present  time  under  a  separate  management  from  the  Canton- 
Hankow  Raili^ay.  Under  the  agreement  by  which  the  road  was  re- 
deemed from  the  American'China  Development  Co.,  the  Provinces  of 
Kwangtung  and  Himan  each  own  three-sevenths  of  the  line  and 
Hupeh  one-seventh.  The  line  is  only  32  mUes  in  length,  but  runs 
tiurough  a  very  populous  and  fertile  country,  passing  tlm)ugh  the 
large  town  of  Fatshan,  with  about  600,000  inhabitants.  It  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best-paying  lines  in  China  in  proportion  to  its 
mileage.  The  receipts  during  1918  totaled  $946,817,  apportioned 
asfoUows:  Passenger  traflSc,  $896,423;  freight  traffic,  $20,894;  mis- 
cellaneous, 529,500.  The  total  operating  expenditure  was  about 
8650,000.  The  line  is  double-tracked  between  Canton  and  Fatshan. 
The  rails,  bridge  material,  and  rolling  stock  are  practically  all  of 
American  manufacture. 

The  freight  tariff  is  as  follows: 


Classes. 

Rat©  per  U  (A  mile). 

Per  ton. 

Perplcnl 
pounds). 

rinftclafls 

• 

Cents  Mex. 
1.65 
1.35 
1.00 
4.'"0 

CerUs  Mex, 
0.17 

Baccand  class. 

.14 

Third  class...... 

.10 

l^aa»CCTww  EOTOH , ,      .  . . 

2.00 

The  minimum  chaise  is  for  50  h  (15  miles).  Distance  up  to  one- 
half  li  is  charged  as  1  h,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  less  than  one-half  li. 

The  minimum  weight  is  1  picul.  Any  part  less  than  one-half  picul 
is  chained  as  one-hall  picuL 

Each  pig  is  calculated  as  1  picul,  pigs  (more  than  one)  being 
charged  according  to  weight  as  first-class  goods. 

Ea^h  crate  of  poultry  weighing  less  than  1  picul  is  charged  as  1  picul. 
Poultry  in  crates  is  charged  according  to  weight  as  first-dass  goods. 

Cattle  are  charged  at  IJ  cents  per  Kead  per  li. 

The  passenger  tai  ifif  is  as  follows :  Canton  to  Fat^an  ( 10.25  miles) — 
First  class,  $0.35  Mex.;  second  class,  $0.25  Mex.;  third  class,  $0.15 
Mex.  Canton  to  Samshui  (30.40  miles) — First  class,  $1.10  Mex.; 
second  class,  $0.85  Mex. ;   third  class,  $0.55  Mex. 

I22081*— 19 7 
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SUNNING  RAILWAY. 

This  short  railway,  78  miles  in  length,  is  operated  in  the  Sunning 
and  Sunwui  districts  of  Kwangtung.  These  districts  furnish  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  The  road 
runs  between  the  towns  of  Bokkai  and  Tai^han,  passing  through  the 
treaty  port  of  Kongmoon.  At  Bokkai  there  are  steamer  connections 
with  Hongkong  and  Macao.  Materials  are  on  hand  for  a  6-mile  ex- 
tension of  this  railway. 

The  railway  is  a  private  stock  companv,  the  entire  stock  being 
owned  by  Chinese,  and  the  management  oi  the  road  is  altogether  in 
Chinese  hands.  The  capital  is  $4,360,120  local  currency.  The  line 
has  been  financed,  constructed,  and  operated  by  Mr.  Hee  Chin  Gee. 
The  locomotives,  car  wheels,  and  trucks  were  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  car  bodies  were  built  at  the  companv's  shops  at 
Kungyik.  The  company  also  operates  a  ferryboat  350  feet  long  and 
35  feet  wide,  able  to  carry  15  cars  for  ferrying  over  the  Southwest 
Kiver  at  Niuwan.  The  country  through  which  the  railway  runs  is 
very  popidous  and  fertile,  but  on  accoimt  of  the  cheap  water  com- 
munication very  Httle  freight  is  carried  by  the  road.  The  company, 
however,  does  an  extensive  passenger  busmess. 

The  receipts  dining  1918  were  $591,658  from  passenger  traffic  and 
$143,914  from  freight  traffic.  The  total  expenditure,  mcluding  cost 
of  construction  materials,  was  $1,050,000. 

YUNNAN  RAILWAY. 

The  Yunnan  Railway  is  a  continuation  of  the  French  Railway  of 
Indo-China.  Tlie  Cliineso  section  commences  at  the  border  between 
Yunnan  and  French  Indo-Clnna  at  Laokai  and  runs  from  there  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  to  Ymmanf  u,  the  capital  of  Yunnan  Province. 
The  length  oi  the  Chinese  section  is  289  miles,  or  470  kilometers.  The 
total  length  of  the  line  is  530  miles,  or  853  kilometers.  The  gauge  is 
1  meter.  The  continuation  of  the  line  south  into  French  territorv 
connects  Yunnanfu  with  Hanoi,  the  capital  of  Tongking,  and  also  witn 
Haiphong,  the  chief  seaport.  The  company  operating  the  line  is 
known  as  the  Compagnie  Fran^aise  de  Chemin  de  For  do  Tlndo- 
Chine  et  du  Yunnan.  Work  on  the  Tbngking  section  was  begun  in 
1901.  The  capital  required  for  the  entire  line  was  placed  at  101,000,- 
000  francs,  ana  a  French  syndicate  was  formed  to  undertake  the  work 
imdcr  terms  of  receiving  government  support,  it  being  arranged  that 
the  colonial  government  of  Tongking  should  guarantee  the  syndicate 
an  amoimt  not  exceeding  3,000,000  francs  yearly,  interest  on  the 
capital.  This  annuity  was  additionally  guaranteed  by  the  French 
Government.  In  the  autumn  of  1903  the  conditions  under  which 
the  extension  was  to  be  made  into  Chinese  territory  were  finally  set- 
tled, it  being  agreed  that  the  line  should  be  constructed  by  the  French 
with  French  capital  and  without  the  Chinese  Government  guaranty, 
and  that  the  duration  of  the  concession  shotdd  be  80  years.  On  tne 
expiration  of  that  period  the  railway  was  to  revert  to  the  Chinese 
Government.  The  completed  line  was  opened  to  traffic  on  April  1, 
1910. 

The  line  runs  through  extremely  rough  country  and  construction 
work  was  very  difficult.  Instead  of  folfowing  the  route  of  the  main 
highway,  which  nuis  from  Mengtsz  via  Manhao  and  traverses  the 
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chief  cities,  it  was  found  necessary  to  follow  the  waterwaj^s  and  take 
a  course  some  miles  east  of  the  old  trade  route,  thus  running  through 
a  more  sparsely  settled  section.  There  are  few  large  cities  located  on 
the  railway.  CJonstruction  work  was  also  delayed  by  want  of  labor- 
ers. On  one  section  of  the  Ime,  through  the  Namti  Valley,  no  less 
ti^LU  70  per  cent  of  the  coolies  employed  on  the  railway  succumbed 
to  malana,  which  is  very  virulent  m  this  valley,  shut  in  as  it  is  be- 
tween two  walla  of  mountains.  Landslides  and  other  causes  were 
also  responsible  for  a  great  loss  of  life. 

The  track  is  laid  with  steel  ties  and  ballasted  with  broken  stone. 
The  clearances  in  cuts  are  very  small.  The  banks  are  much  narrower 
than  ordinary  American  practice  would  dictate,  httle  or  no  margin 
or  shoulder  being  left.  Considerable  masonry  retaining  wall  work 
has  been  necessaiy.  Openings  for  drainage  are  fewer  than  is  usual  in 
American  practice,  despite  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  section.  There 
are  147  tunnels  on  the  line,  the  longest  of  which  is  2, 112  feet.  Some 
of  these  have  been  faced,  while  others,  through  the  sohd  rock,  have 
not  been.  Some  have  had  to  be  braced  with  steel  inside  the  masonry 
facing.  The  clearances  in  the  tunnels  are  very  small.  There  are 
47  bridges  over  65  feet  in  length.  There  are  many  types  of  steel 
bridges  and  ^o  bridges  of  cut-stone  masonry.  Considerable  in- 
gienuity  has  been  displayed  at  several  places  in  the  mountains 
in  the  design  of  steel  oriages.  Guard  rails  are  not  laid  in  the  track 
on  bridges,  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  bridges  are  on  curves. 

The  Rcomotives  are  of  several  types.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
smaQ  switching  locomotives,  all  are  of  French  manufacture.  The 
passenger  coaches  are  all  equipped  with  bogie  trucks.  They  are  of 
three  general  types — ^fourth-cIass  cars,  third-class  cars,  which  are 
merely  box  cars  with  wooden  cross  seats  built  in,  and  coaches  with 
three  compartments,  namely,  one  first  class,  with  seats,  upholstered 
in  imitation  leather  or  cloth,  one  second  class,  and  a  third  class  with 
wooden  seats  built  in.     They  are  lighted  with  kerosene  lamps. 

There  are  a  few  box  cars  with  bogie  trucks,  but  most  of  the  freight 
cars  are  of  the  four-wheel  type.  All  of  the  equipment  is  neoessarily 
light.  Only  part  of  the  freight  cars  are  equipped  with  power  brakes, 
most  of  them  being  provided  with  hand  brakes  only.  All  cars  are  of 
French  manufacture.  The  couplers  are  of  the  hook-and-screw  lever 
type  usual  on  the  European  Continent.  They  are  hght  in  construc- 
tion, as  the  trains  are  not  long  or  heavy.  On  account  of  the  grades 
the  maximum  abihty  of  a  freight  train  is  six  freight  cars  of  10  metric 
tons  capacity.  As  the  usual  carload  is  not  more  tnan  5  tons,  the  ordi- 
narv  train  carries,  as  a  rule,  something  less  than  30  tons. 

For  the  purpose  of  fixing  freight  rates,  merchandise  is  divided  into 
five  classes  and  the  line  into  four  sections.  The  various  classes  of 
goods  pay,  according  to  the  section,  from  4  cents  to  26  cents  Mex. 
per  ton  j>er  kilometer  (0.62137  mile).  The  highest  charges  are  levied 
on  the  first  class,  among  the  most  important  articles  included  in 
this  being  cotton  goods,  dyestuffs,  tobacco,  matches,  kerosene,  tin, 
thread,  and  machinery,  iocording  to  the  latest  reports  available, 
the  chaises  per  ton  on  carload  lots,  with  a  minimum  of  5  metric 
tons,  are  as  follows:  Haiphong-Mengtsz,  $50.40  Mex.;  Haiphong- 
Tunnanfu,  $70.80  Mex.  The  rate  for  tin,  the  principal  export  from 
Yunnan,  from  Mengtsz  to  Haiphong  is  $40.40  Mex.  per  ton.  French 
and  Indo-Chinese  goods  enjoy  a  tariff  preference  of  20  per  cent  on  an 
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average.     Consequently,  the  rates  charged  for  the  carriage  of  such 

f)ods  amount  to:  Haiphong-Mengtsz,  $40.40  Mex.;  Haiphong- 
unnanfu,  $61.31  Mex.  The  preference  enjoyed  by  French  goods  is 
increased  by  the  customs  regulations  of  Indo-Ohina.  While  the 
French  goodfs  are  imported  into  and  passed  through  Indo-China  free 
of  duty,  other  foreign  goods  are  compelled  to  pay  a  specific  import 
duty,  which  in  many  cases  reaches  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  such 
goods  passing  through  Indo-China  (that  is,  imported  and  reexported) 
pay  20  per  cent  of  the  import  duty. 

During  1915  there  were  a  number  of  breaks  in  the  line  as  a  result  of 
washouts  and  landslides.  Freight  and  passengers  had  to  be  unloaded 
and  transported  around  these  breaks.  The  weight  of  single  pack- 
ages was  thus  limited  to  40  kilos  or  less.  The  cost  of  transporting 
tms  merchandise  had  to  be  paid  by  the  shipper. 

A  railway  is  being  built  from  Pichetcnai  via  Mengtsz  to  the 
Kotchiu  tin  mines.  The  capital  is  Chinese  and  the  engineer  is  French. 
The  length  of  this  projected  line  is  between  25  and  30  miles. 

PROSPECTIVE  RAILWAYS. 

There  are  a  number  of  schemes  for  building  railways  in  the  Canton 
consular  district  which  have  not  progressed  beyond  the  formulative 
stage.  This  is  largely  because  of  the  political  disturbances  that  have 
agitated  the  country  during  the  past  lew  years.  A  return  to  normal 
conditions  will  no  doubt  enable  the  promoters  of  these  projects  to 
put  their  plans  into  eflFect. 

The  Canton-Amoy  Railway  is  also  known  as  the  Waichow  Railway. 
This  line  is  proposed  to  start  from  Shektan,  a  station  on  the  Canton- 
Kowloon  Railway  across  the  river  from  Sheklung,  and  to  run  in  an 
easterly  direction^  passing  through  Paklo,  Waichow,  and  Lukfimg, 
and  thence  runnmg  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Kityang  and 
Chaochowfu,  in  the  owatow  consular  district.  At  the  latter  place  it 
is  to  cross  the  Swatow-Chaochowfu  Railway,  and  from  there  con- 
tinue in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  the  Fuhden  border.  The  total 
length  of  the  line  is  estimated  at  275  miles.  The  proposed  capital 
of  the  company  is  said  to  be  $25,000,000  Canton  currency  ($12,500,000 
United  States  currency),  divided  into  5j[)00,000  shares  of  $5  each. 
The  principal  promoter  of  the  line  waa  Chen  Chiung-ming,  who  was 
the  governor  of  Kwanfftung  Province  in  1913.  At  the  time  of  the 
8o-cSled  **second  revolution''  in  1913,  Chen  Chiung-ming  declared 
the  independence  of  Kwangtung,  and  for  tliis  act  he  was  out  of  favor 
with  the  central  Government  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  country. 
Since  that  time  nothing  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the  railway. 

Tlie  country  to  be  traversed  by  the  line  is  very  populous  and  fertile, 
and  there  are  numerous  cities,  of  from  10,000  to  400,000  people,  alon^ 
the  route.  The  chief  cities  are  Sheklung,  population  100,000;  Wai- 
chow, population  300,000;  Kityang,  population  300,000;  and  Chao- 
chowfu, population  400,000. 

The  Canton-Macao  Railway  is  to  connect  Canton  with  the  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Macao,  a  distance  of  72  miles.  In  addition  to  the 
main  line,  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  branch  line  from  Chunchuen  to 
Kongmoon.  a  treaty  port.  This  branch  will  be  about  30  miles  in 
lengUi.  The  concession  for  the  line  is  held  by  a  Chinese  company. 
It  is  expected  that  construction  will  be  begun  during  1919.  The  total 
cost  of  the  main  line  has  been  estimated  at  $10,000,000  Hongkong 
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currency  .(S5,000,(K)0  United  States  currency).  The  country  through 
wluch  tne  railroad  is  to  pass  is  low-lying  and  intersected  by  number- 
less creeks.  It  is  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables. There  are  no  large  cities  along  the  proposed  line  of  railway, 
but  the  country  is  thickly  populated.  Several  towns  of  from  10,000 
to  50,000  people  are  located  along  this  route,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Chen tsun,  Shuntak,  Heungshan,  Kamchek,  and  Kaokong. 

ABSENCE  OF  TRAMWAYS. 

There  are  no  tramways  in  operation  in  the  Canton  consular  district, 
although  at  one  or  two  places  light  railways  of  the  Decauville  type 
are  in  use  for  carrying  goods  and  passengers  for  a  distance  of  a  lew 
miles  only.  The  engines  and  equipment  of  these  railways  are  usually 
of  German  manufacture.  There  is  little  prospect  of  tramways  being 
introduced  in  the  near  future. 

CHARACTER  OP  ROADS— METHODS  OP  TRANSPORTATION. 

In  Kwangtung  the  numerous  waterways  reaching  every  part  of  the 
Province  serve  as  a  network  of  lines  for  transportation  purposes,  and 
very  few  roads  are  necessary.  Such  roads  as  exist  are,  for  the  most  part, 
n^rely  pathways  between  rice  fields,  paved  with  slabs  of  stone. 
These  paths  are  very  narrow  in  most  places,  it  being  impossible  for 
two  people  to  walk  abreast.  Very  little  is  done  in  the  way  of  keeping 
up  these  roads. 

In  the  cities  the  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  varying  in  width 
from  8  to  12  feet,  and  are  paved  with  stone  flags.  There  are  no 
wheded  vehicles  of  any  sort  in  use  in  the  cities,  ana  but  very  few  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  country  districts.  Ponies  and  water  buffaloes  are 
used  to  draw  such  few  vehicles  as  are  in  use. 

The  most  famous  highway  in  the  Province  is  that  leading  from 
Nanhsiungchow  into  Kiangsi  Province.  This  road  is  paved,  and  all 
along  at  regular  intervals  are  built  sheds  to  afford  shelter  to  the  car- 
riers, who  number  about  50,000.  The  boundary  limit  of  the  two 
Provinces  is  the  Meikwan  or  Plimi  Tree  barrier,  situated  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  Kwangsi  Province  communication  is  also  mostly  by  water, 
although  the  waterways  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  those  of 
Kwangtung.  The  chica  port  of  Kwangsi  is  Wuchow,  on  the  eastern 
border  of  me  Province.  The  district  served  by  this  port  comprises 
the  greater  part  of  the  Province  and  also  sections  of  Yunnan  and 
Kweichow,  tne  chief  means  of  communication  being  the  West  River 
and  its  branches.  The  points  that  Wuchow  suppfies  and  that  can 
not  be  reached  by  water  are  served  by  carrying  coolies  and  pack  ani- 
mals along  very  ill-kept  trade  routes,  dating  from  centuries  ago. 

Yunnan  Province  has  very  few  navigable  streams,  and  commu- 
nication is  mostly  by  pack  animals  and  carriers.  This  Province  may 
bo  divided  into  three  fairly  distinct  trade  districts:  (1)  The  eastern 
district,  including  the  prefectures  of  Chaotung,  Tungchuan,  Yunnan, 
Kntsing.  ChengBan^,  Kwangpan,  Kaihwa,  Tsuyung,  and  Linan; 
trade  with  this  distnct  is  carried  on  from  Tongkmg  and  Hongkong 
thitmgh  the  port  of  Mengtsz.  (2)  The  southern  district,  including 
tike  prrfecture  of  Puerh  and  trading  largelv  with  the  British  Shan 
Stetes  and  the  Haut  Laus,  but  drawing  on  noth  Mengtsz  and  Teng- 
pwk  for  a  share  of  its  imports.     (3)  Tne  western  district,  including 
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the  prefectures  of  Shunning,  Tungchang,  TaK,  and  Likiang,  which  is 
supplied  by  Burma  through  the  port  of  Tengvueh.  A  certam  amount 
of  mtertradingand  overlapping  occurs,  but  for  general  purposes  these 
divisions  mayoe  accepted  as  approximately  accurate.  Each  of  these 
districts  has  one  treaty  port  or  trade  mart — ^Mengtsz  in  the  east, 
Szemao  in  the  south,  and  Tengyueh  in  the  west. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  raflway  the  only  means  of  transportation 
consisted  of  pack  trains  of  mules,  ponies,  and  occasionally  Dullocks. 
Bullock  carts  were  used  where  possible.  Tlie  old  trade  route  from 
Mengtsz  to  Tongking  and  the  sea  lay  from  Mengtsz  overland  to 
Manhao,  about  40  miles  distant,  and  then  by  the  Red  River  to 
Hanoi.  From  November  until  May  the  river  was  not  navigable, 
and  during  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  year  its  navigation  was 
uncertain  and  dangerous.  Wrecks  were  frequent  and  costly.  Both 
above  and  below  Hokow  the  overland  section  of  the  route  was 
scarcely  more  satisfactory,  involving,  as  it  did,  long  delays  and 
allowing  breakages  and  theits  of  cargo.  The  opening  of  the  railway 
from  Haiphong  to  Yunnanfu  through  Mengtsz  has  now  changed 
all  this  and  given  eastern  Yunnan  a  more  satisfactory  means  of 
communication.  Szemao  and  Tengyueh,  however,  are  still  depend- 
ent upon  their  primitive  pack  service.  The  city  of  Tengyueh  is 
the  distributing  and  collecting  center  in  Yunnan  tor  the  trade  with 
Burma  and  is  connected  with  Bhamo  by  two  caravan  routes — the 
**old  route"  through  Nantien,  Kanghai,  Lungchang,  Manwyne,  and 
Nampoung,  and  the  '^new  route/'  constructed  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Burma  Government,  via  Kanghai,  Limgchang,  Manhsien,  and 
KuUkha.  The  *'new  route"  was  opened  in  1905  and  is  one  stage 
shorter  than  the  old.  Both  are  du't  roads  and  during  the  rains 
that  prevail  between  May  and  October  are  unserviceable.  The 
suspension  of  traffic  during  the  rainy  season  is  due  not  only  to  the 
impassable  roads,  but  also  to  the  heavy,  dank,  and  suffocating  air 
that  then  fills  the  gorges  through  which  the  roads  pass  and  brings 
disease  to  the  muleteers  and  porters  from  the  higher  regions.  The 
entire  collecting  and  distributing  trade  between  Tengyueh  and 
Szemao  and  Mengtsz,  except  immediately  along  the  line  of  railway, 
is  stiU  done  by  pack  trains  and  porters  over  precipitous  and 
inconceivably  wretched  mountain  roads.  In  1915  the  number  of 
mules  and  other  pack  animals  engaged  in  this  traffic  at  Mengtsz 
was  61,099,  at  Tengyueh  98,390,  and  at  Szemao  15,547. 

Numerous  other  roads  radiate  from  Yunnanfu,  the  capital,  the 
principal  ones  being  the  road  to  Kwoichow,  via  Kuhchingfu;  the 
road  to  Szechwan,  via  Tungchwanfu  and  Chowtxmrfu;  and  the  road 
to  Tibet,  via  Talifu  and  Atemtze.  A  road  also  lea<fe  from  Yunnanfu 
into  Kwangsi  by  way  of  Kwangnanfu. 

The  Province  of  Kweichow  is  very  rough  and  mountainous,  and 
commimication  is  exceedindy  difficult.  The  navigable  streams  do 
not  penetrate  this  region  sufficiently  to  serve  as  highways  of  commu- 
nication. The  capital  of  the  Province  is  Kweiyang,  and  numerous 
roads  radiate  from  there  to  aU  parts  of  the  Province.  The  town  is 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  3,300  feet  and  is  built  in  the  largest  plain  of 
Kweichow,  40  miles  in  length  by  4  in  breadth.  Starting  from  the 
capital,  roads  lead  to  Chimgking  in  Szechwan,  to  upper  Yunnan,  to 
Kwan^i,  and  to  Himan.  Communication  is  by  pack  animals  and 
carriers. 
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POSTAL  PACILrnES. 

The  Chinese  Government  Post  Office  maintains  an  excellent  service 
thioughout  this  district.    Mad  is  conveyed  not  only  by  railway  and 
steamer  but  also  to  remote  interior  districts  by  launch  and  by  a  sys- 
tem oi  day-and-night  courier  service.    The  Province  of  Kwangtung, 
having  the  largest  population,  is  better  supplied  with  post  offices  than 
are  the  more  sparsely  popidated  Provinces  of  Kwangsi  and  Kweichow, 
there  being  at  present  125  first,  second,  and  third  class  offices  in 
Kwangtung,  located  in  almost  every  city  and  town  of  importance,  as 
well  as  7  suDofl&ces  and  882  postal  agencies.    The  latter  are  in  villages 
not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  post  office.    Of 
Uie  post  offices  about  100  are  in  the  Canton  consular  district,  the  re- 
maining 25  being  in  the  Swatow  district.    About  80  per  cent  are 
monev-order  offices. 

InTCwangsi  Province  there  are  30  offices,  3  suboffices,  and  232 
aj^ncies.  lunnan  has  35  offices,  5  suboffices,  and  162  agencies. 
Kweichow  has  29  offices,  4  suboffices  and  158  agencies. 

The  amount  of  mail  matter  dealt  with  in  these  four  Provinces 
amounted  in  1917  to  more  than  120,000,000  pieces. 

Each  Province  constitutes  a  postal  district,  which  is  in  charge  of 
the  postal  commissioner.  The  head  office  of  the  Kwangtung  district 
is  Canton;  that  of  Kwangsi,  Nanning;  that  of  Kweichow,  Kweiyang; 
and  that  of  Yunnan,  Yunnanfu. 

A  parcel-post  service  is  maintained  between  Cliina  and  the  United 
States  through  the  Chinese  Post  Office.  The  rate  is  35  cents  Mex. 
per  poimd  or  fraction  thereof.  In  addition,  parcels  posted  at  non- 
steam-served  offices  in  China  pay  additional  domestic  rates  and, 
similarly,  domestic  postage  wiU  be  collected  from  the  addressees  oi 
MTcels  sent  from  the  Umted  States  to  nonsteam-served  places  in 
CSiina.  The  registration  fee  is  10  cents  Mex.  extra.  Parcels  must  not 
exceed  11  poimds  in  weight  nor  the  following  dimensions:  Greatest 
l^igth,  3  feet  6  inches;  greatest  length  and  girth  combined,  6  feet. 
Parcels  for  or  from  nonsteam-served  places  may  not  exceed  1  cubic 
foot  in  volume.  Parcels  must  not  be  sealed  with  wax,  lead,  or  in 
any  other  manner  but  must  be  packed  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
opened  for  customs  examination. 
The  Chinese  postal  tariff  is  as  follows: 

J^Uers. — ^For  each  20  grams  or  fraction  thereof:  Local,  1  cent  Mex.  (J  cent  in  Can- 
ton); domestic,  3  cents  Mex. ;  foreign,  10  cents  Mex.  for  first  20  grams,  6  cents  Mex.  for 
OKrh  successive  20  graoous. 

Book  vo9t. — For  each  50  grams:  Foreign,  2  cents  Mex. 

Simple  poit. — For  each  50  grams:  Foreign,  2  cents  Mex.  up  to  350  grams,  limit  of 

Exprenftt  to  foreign  countries. — 12  cents  Mex.  per  article. 

Iknne$ttc  vrumey-order  rate, — ^2^per  cent.    No  foreign  money  orders  issued. 

In  addition  to  the  Chinese  post  office,  the  following  countries  have 
post  offices  located  in  this  district:  Great  Britain — ^At  Canton  and 
at  Hoihow,  Island  of  Hainan,  Kwangtimg  Province.  France — At 
Canton,  Hoihow,  Kwangchow,  and  Pakhoi,  in  Kwangtung  Province, 
and  Mengtsz  and  Yunnanfu,  in  Yunnan  Province.   Japan — At  Canton. 

The  rate  on  first-class  mail  sent  through  foreign  post  offices  is  the 
swne  as  through  the  Chinese  Post  Office.  The  parcel-post  rate  to  the 
United  States  through  the  Japanese  post  omce  is  24  cents  Mex. 
per  pound  or  fraction  thereof.    The  parcel-post  rate  through  the 
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British  post  office  is  35  cents  Mex.  per  pound.  The  sample  post  rate 
through  the  British  post  office  is  2  cents  Mex.  per  2  ounces;  limit  of 
weight  12  ounces.  All  post  offices  charge  double  rates  for  underpaid 
postage. 

The  Chinese  post  office  does  not  maintain  a  monev-order  service 
with  the  United  States  or  other  foreign  countries.  The  British  post 
office  will  sell  a  money  order  on  the  United  States,  charging  IJ  per 
cent  for  such  order.  The  French  and  German  post  offices  have  no 
money-order  facilities  with  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  lines  of  steamers  carryingmail  between  Hongkong 
and  the  United  States  across  the  Pacific.  Mails  close  at  Canton  one 
day  earlier  than  the  departure  of  the  steamer  from  Hongkong. 
These  departures  vary  according  to  the  schedule  of  the  steamers,  but 
mails  are  usually  sent  about  once  a  week.  Also  'mails  are  received 
from  the  United  States  at  about  the  same  interval.  The  average 
time  for  first-class  mail  matter  to  reach  Canton  from  New  York  is 
30  to  35  days. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Chinese  Government  Telegraph  Administration  maintains  67 
stations  in  Kwangtung,  51  in  Kwangsi,  35  in  Yunnan,  and  11  in 
Kweichow.  There  are  two  telegraph  lines  connecting  Canton  with 
Shanghai  overland.  The  first  of  tnese,  opened  in  1882,  runs  from 
Shanghai  to  Canton  via  Swatow  and  Foochow.  The  second,  nmning 
overland  by  way  of  Kiukiang  and  Hankow,  was  completed  two  years 
later.  Telegraph  conventions  have  been  entered  into  between  China 
and  the  Governments  of  India  and  France,  respecting  connections 
at  the  Burma  and  Indo-China  frontiers.  The  telegraph  instruments 
used  in  the  Chinese  Telegraph  Administration  are  the  regular  Morse 
Ji  instruments,  purchased  m  Ureat  Britain  and  Denmark.  The  wires 
and  cables  were  purchased  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  rate  on  foreign  messages  sent  to  places  within  the  same 
Province  is  9  cents  Mex.  per  word,  the  address  and  signature  included. 
To  stations  in  other  Provinces  the  rate  is  18  cents  Mex.  per  word. 
Chinese  messages  are  sent  at  6  cents  Mex.  per  word  to  stations  in 
the  same  Province  and  12  cents  Mex.  to  other  Provinces.  Cables 
sent  from  points  in  the  Canton  consular  district  to  the  United  States 
are  sent  to  Hongkong  and  thence  over  the  Eastern  Extension,  Aus- 
tralasia &  China  Telegraph  Co.  (Ltd.),  a  British  line,  to  either 
Shanghai  or  Manila,  and  from  there  over  the  Commercial  Pacific 
Cable  via  Guam,  Midway,  and  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco.  Cables 
can  also  be  sent  from  Hongkong  to  New  York  via  Singapore,  Bombay, 
Aden,  Alexandria,  Malta,  Ldsbon,  and  the  Azores. 

The  rates  from  Canton  to  New  York  and  Boston  via  the  Pacific  are 
$2.40  Mex.  and  via  the  Atlantic  $3.25  Mex.  per  word.  To  San  Fran- 
cisco via  the  Pacific  the  rates  are  $2.15  Mex.  and  via  the  Atlantic 
$3.50  Mex.  To  European  cotmtries  the  rates  arc  $1.75  Mex.  per 
word.  In  all  cases  aadress  and  signature  must  be  included  in  the 
number  of  words.  The  Chinese  Tdegraph  Co.  charges  $12  Mex.  per 
year  for  registering  a  telegraphic  code  aadress. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  only  telephone  system  installed  in  the  Canton  consular  dis- 
trict, aside  from  the  railway  telephone  lines  and  a  few  smaU  private 
lines  with  only  a  few  subscribers  each,  is  the  telephone  system  of 
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Canton.  This  is  a  governmenl  telephone  under  the  control  of  the 
Kwangtung  provincial  government.  The  number  of  subscribers  at 
the  present  time  is  1 ,609,  and  the  total  mileage  of  single  copper  wire 
is  5,889.  The  service  is  at  present  far  from  satismctory,  as  the 
equipment  is  rather  antiquated.  The  exchange  equipment  in  use 
is  Jaigely  Japanese,  manufactured  by  the  Nippon  Electric  Co.,  of 
Tokyo,  Japan.  The  telephones  installed  are  oi  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
and  Japanese  manufacture.  The  rat^  to  subscribers  is  $6  local  cur- 
rency ^r  month. 

In  December,  1912,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Hong- 
kong representative  of  the  Swedish  firm  of  L.  M.  Ericsson,  of  Stock- 
holm, for  the  purchase  of  a  complete  exchange  equipment,  at  a  cost 
of  $287,000  Hongkong  currency  ($143,500  iSiited  States  currency), 
including  .1,200  wall  telephone  instruments.  This  exchange  eqmp- 
ment  was  to  have  a  capacity  up  to  10,000  telephones,  and  to  ac- 
coDMnodate  it  the  Chinese  Government  erected  a  fine  three-storied 
brick  building  on  the  Bund  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $60,000 
Hongkong  currencv  ($30,000  United  States  currency).  This  eouip- 
ment  was  installed  under  the  supervision  of  experts  sent  out  from 
Sweden,  the  whole  being  completed  some  time  auring  1914. 

The  telephone  company  also  purchased  during  1915  39  miles  of 
lead-covered  telephone  cable,  from  a  Pittsburgh  company;  39  miles 
of  steel  wire  strand,  from  a  New  York  company;  ana  other  miscel- 
laneous telephone  material  from  a  Chicago  company. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  of  establishing  telephone  ex- 
changes in  Fatshan,  Kongmoon,  Wuchow.  and  other  cities  in  the 
interior,  with  a  prospect  of  eventually  linKing  up  those  cities  with 
Canton,  but  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet.  It  has  also  been  pro- 
posed to  establish  tdephone  connections  between  Canton  and  Hong- 
^01^9  but  at  the  present  time  this  is  scarcely  feasible. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  no  ne¥rspapers  printed  in  a  foreign  language  in  Canton. 
The  Hongkong  papers  are  circulated  and  are  largely  read  by  the 
foreign  community.  The  four  Hongkong  daily  papers,  all  printed 
in  English,  are  the  South  China  Morning  Post,  the  Hongkong  Tele- 
graph, the  China  Mail,  and  the  Hongkong  Daily  Press. 

Of  the  Chinese  newspapers,  there  are  about  19  dailies  printed  in 
Canton,  with  a  circulation  varying  from  1,000  to  5,000  each.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  tne  Kwangtung  Seventy-Two  Guilds, 
published  at  Tai  Tsup  Po,  and  the  Yeung  Suing  Yet  Po,  published 
at  Sup  Pat  Po.  The  advertising  rates  of  these  newspapers  per  100 
Chinese  characters  are  as  follows: 
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A  discount  of  5  per  cent  is  allowed  for  advertisements  exceeding 
300  characters,  and  20  per  cent  for  those  exceeding-  600  characters. 
ITie  above  rates  are  for  ordinary-size  No.  4  characters,  and  an  ad- 
ditional charge  is  made  for  larger  type. 

One  quarter-page  advertisement  will  cost  $23  per  month,  $120 
for  six  months,  or  $216  for  the  year. 

The  above  prices  are  all  jgiven  in  Canton  currency,  $1  Canton  cur- 
rency being  normally  equaftp  about  $0.50  United  States  currency. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers  published  in  Canton,  two  Chinese 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  Heungshan  district  and  two  in  the 
Sunning  district.  Also,  newspapers  are  published  at  Wuchow,  in 
Kwangsi,  and  in  Yunnan  Province. 

Among  the  Cantonese  the  percentage  of  persons  able  to  read  and 
write  is  considerably  above  tne  average  in  China,  as  the  Cantonese 
are  naturally  quick  and  clever  at  learning.  Among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  Provinces  the  percentage  is  about  the  same  as  through- 
out China. 

PUBUC  WORKS  AND  SANITATION. 

GENERAL  CONDmONS— CONSERVANCY  AND  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS. 

Improvements  in  the  way  of  public  works,  sanitation,  etc.,  have 
been  retarded  by  reason  of  tlie  unsettled  political  conoitions  that 
have  obtained  tnroughout  the  district  ana  thp  stringency  of  the 
money  market.  ^  Much  might  be  done  for  the  betterment  of  the 
district  by  providing  g:ood  roads,  railways,  sanitation,  lighting,  etc. 

With  a  view  to  effecting  modern  improvements  in  Canton  a  munici- 
pal council  was  established  by  the  local  authorities  during  1918.  A 
scheme  of  improvement  was  drawn  up  that  wiU  take  several  years  to 
complete.  Tne  work  of  demohshing  the  city  walls  is  now  proceeding. 
It  is  planned  to  provide  three  par£  and  to  build  six  modern  roads, 
work  on  the  roads  being  now  imder  way.  The  scheme  of  improve- 
ment contemplates  a  tramway  and  a  motor-car  service. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  tne  district  toward  improving  the  system 
of  irrigation,  and  happily  the  need  for  such  improvements  is  not 
imperative.  The  district,  for  the  most  part,  is  well  supplied  by 
innumerable  waterways  and  canals,  and  the  rainfall  is  abundant. 

Nor,  until  the  recent  floods  throughout  the  district,  had  anything 
modern  been  undertaken  in  the  way  of  conservancy  and  reclamation. 
Owing,  however^  to  the  extensive  damage  wrought  by  the  floods  in  the 
destruction  of  hves,  property^  and  crops,  the  Government  has  been 
obliged  to  take  the  imtiative  m  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
disaster.  Repairs  to  dikes  and  embankments  are  being  undertaken 
in  many  places,  but  as  yet  the  damage  done  has  by  no  means  been 
adequately  repaired,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  that  if  heavy  rains 
occur  durmg  succeeding  years,  floods  similar  to  that  of  1915  will  be 
experienced.  The  Kwangtung  Conservancy  Board,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Tan  Hsueh  Hong,  with  Mr.  G.  W.  OUvecrona  as  chief 
engineer,  has  completed  a  topographic  and  hydrographic  survey  of 
the  West  River.  This  survey  mcludes  the  establishing  of  a  con- 
tinuous sequence  of  levels  from  Wuchow,  Kwangsi,  to  the  sea  along 
the  West  River  proper,  together  with  the  establishment  of  120  bench 
marks.  Current  velocity  measurement  has  been  taken  in  eight 
sections  between  Wuchow  and  the  sea.    The  quantities  of  silt  carried 
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in  suspension  at  different  water  levels  have  been  determined.  Four- 
teen gauging  stations  have  b^n  established  in  the  West  River, 
North  River,  and  Foo  River  for  observi^  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
water  level.  Four  gauging  stations  in  ^^angsi  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  observation  crfrainf aUs.  The  possibility  of  constructing 
an  additional  outlet  to  the  sea  for  the  West  River  system  has  been 
investigated./  Investigations  similar  to  those  conducted  on  the  West 
River  will  be  undertaken  on  the  North  River  and  East  River  systems. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  STSEET  IBAPROVEMENTS. 

Wretched  as  are  the  conditions  obtaining  throughout  the  district 
with  respect  to  good  roads,  practically  nothing  has  been  done  in  the 
past  to  better  uiem.  CStv  streets  have  remained  as  they  have  al- 
ways been — narrow,  ill-lijgnted  lanes,  paved  with  granite  slabs  irreg- 
ularly laid,  or  in  some  instances  not  paved  at  dl.  IVaffic  can  be 
carried  on  through  these  streets  only  on  foot,  the  use  of  wheeled  ve- 
hicles being  out  of  the  question,  lliere  are  no  roads  in  the  countrj^ 
dfctricts,  and  communication  between  the  various  towns  inland  is 
carried  on  either  by  water  or  over  narrow  paths  leading  through  rice 
paddies  and  barely  wide  enough  to  accommodate  one  pedestrian. 

In  Canton  and  in  the  larger  treaty  ports  of  the  district,  a  few  im- 
provements are  being  effected  in  tne  way  of  widening  the  streets. 
Ihere  is  one  road  in  Canton  along  the  river  front,  extenaing  for  a  dis- 
tance of  15,000  feet,  that  is  well  paved  and  sufficiently  wide  to  permit 
of  wheeled  traffic.  The  cost  of  its  construction  and  maintenance  has 
been  met  by  the  local  government.  The  government  also  proposed 
to  widen  the  street  opposite  the  foreign  concession  at  Canton  for  a 
distance  of  a  little  more  than  6,000  feet.  A  few  miles  of  road  have  also 
been  built  to  the  northeast  of  Canton  in  the  vicinity  of  White  Cloud 
Mountain.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  substantial  improve- 
ment of  the  streets,  not  only  of  Canton  but  of  every  city  throughout 
the  district,  are  almost  unsurmountable.  To  effect  any  radical  alter- 
ations would  necessitate  the  tearing  down  of  practically  all  existing 
structures  and  an  adjustment  of  proi>erty  rights  innumerable. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  PLANTS. 

In  1906  the  Kwangtung  Electric  Supply  Co.  was  established  at 
Canton.  It  is  a  limited  stock  company,  one-third  of  the  stock  being 
vested  in  the  provincial  government  and  the  remainder  in  the  public. 
The  original  investment  amoimted  to  approximately  $480,000  United 
States  currency.  The  staff  of  the  company  consist^  of  the  managing 
director,  assistant  general  manager,  secretary-treasurer,  engineer  in 
chief,  chief  assistant  em^neer,  and  the  directorate.  These  officers 
are  elected  by  the  stockholders,  the  government  having  little  if  any 
voic^  in  their  selection.  The  Canton  plant  was  started  with  four 
i20-kilowatt  vertical  high-speed  compoimd  condensing  steam  sets. 
As  the  installation  of  those  sets  did  not  pay,  a  Diesel  program  was 
adopted,  and  during  a  period  of  nine  vears  six  machines  of  200  horse- 
power, one  of  300,  and  two  of  500,  making  a  total  of  2,500  horsepower, 
were  set  up.  The  power  company  has  now  engaged  an  American 
engineer  to  design  a  steam-turbme  station.  Work  on  the  first  instal- 
lation was  progr^sing  during  the  early  part  of  1919  and  was  expected 
to  be  completed  in  about  13  months.     The  machinery  is  of  American 
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manufactxire  throughout,  and  the  plant  will  be  up  to  date^  in  every 
way.  The  main  machinery  of  the  nrst  installation  will  consist  of  two 
2,500-kilowatt  turbo-alternators  (2,200-volt,  three-phafie,  60-cycle), 
four  750-horsepower  boilers,  stokers,  and  condensers.  The  switch- 
board, electrically  controDed,  will  be  supplied  by  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can company.  The  station  will  ultimately  include  two  6,000-kilo- 
watt  ana  two  10,000-kilowatt  steam  turbines.  The  Canton  station 
will  be  the  only  strictly  modem  power  plant  in  South  China  owned 
and  controlled  by  Chinese  capital.  The  future  of  this  concern  looks 
very  bright  from  the  standpoint  of  electric  lighting.  The  building 
up  of  any  great  power  load  will  depend  largely  upon  the  development 
of  additional  industries  in  Canton.  The  rate  at  which  current  can 
be  profitably  sold  depends  upon  the  devdopment  of  the  coal  fields  in 
Kwangtun^  Province.  With  the  devdopment  of  those  fields  numer- 
ous industnes  should  spring  up  in  Canton,  and  a  lower  price  per  unit 
would  naturally  mean  an  increased  business. 

In  addition  to  Canton,  electric  power  plants  have  been  installed  in 
many  other  cities  and  towns,  particularly  in  the  Canton  delta,  among 
whicn  may  be  mentioned  those  at  the  following  places:  Kongmoon. 
a  treaty  port  in  the  Canton  delta  (cost  of  installation,  $18,768  United 
States  currency):  Sainam,  Kwangtimg  Province,  near  the  treaty 
port  of  Samshui  (cost  of  installation,  $8,993  Unitea  States  currency) : 
Tailong,  Kwangtimg  Province  (cost  of  installation,  $3,910  Unitea 
States  currency) ;  Sneklung,  a  station  on  the  Canton-Kowloon  Sail- 
way  (cost  of  installation,  $3,128  United  States  currency) ;  Chanchuen, 
Kwangtimg  Province  (cost  of  installation,  $3,128  Umted  States  cur- 
rency); Sunning  City,  Kwangtung  Province  (cost  of  installation, 
$13,000  United  States  currency);  Sunchong,  Kwangtung  Province; 
Fatshan,  Kwangtimg  Province;  Shiuhing,  Kwangtimg  Province; 
Kliungchow,  Island  of  Hainan,  Kwangtung  Province;  Nanning, 
Kwangsi  Province;  Wuchow,  Kwangsi  Province;  Mengtsz,  Yunnan 
Province. 

The  electrical  equipment  of  these  installations  was  purchased  for 
the  most  part  in  the  United  States,  while  the  engines  came  from  Eng- 
land. The  equipment  for  the  plant  at  Sunning  City  was  manufac- 
tured in  Sweaen. 

The  plants  at  Fatshan.  Sainam,  Shiuhing,  Nanning,  and  Wuchow 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  government,  the  ouiers  by  private 
companies. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  Canton  Waterworks  Co.  was  founded  in  1904-05,  with  a  capital 
tal  of  $2,250,000  Canton  currency,  divided  into  150,000  shares  of  $15 
each.  One-half  of  the  shares  was  at  first  owned  by  the  goveminent 
and  the  other  half  by  individual  subscribers.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  the  latter  have  been  purchasing  more  and  more  of  the  shares 
owned  by  the  government  until  at  the  present  time  only  18,754 
shares  belong  to  the  government,  as  compared  with  131,246  shares 
owned  by  the  public. 

The  supply  was  designed  to  serve  400,000  pjeople,  or  40,000  fam- 
ilies of  10  persons  each.  At  the  present  time  it  serves  a  population 
of  a  little  over  200,000.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  people  served 
by  the  supply  is  about  1,600  monthly.  The  intake  is  from  the  river, 
4  miles  distant  from  the  city.  The  output  of  water  is  637,600  gallons 
per  day. 
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The  equipment  comprises  a  purification  plant,  costing  upward  of 
$22,400  IJmted  States  currency,  and  three  pumping  engines,  costing 
$9,600  United  States  currency,  each.  Both  the  plant  and  the  engines 
were  purchased  in  Japan,  and  the  former  has  been  highly  praised 
by  Europeans  who  have  visited  the  place. 

The  minimum  charce  f or  water  to  every  consumer  is  $1.50  Mex. 
per  month,  and  an  aaditional  charge  of  15  cents  Mex.  is  made  for 
every  person  in  excess  of  the  number  of  six. 

SEWERAGE. 

In  Canton  there  are  but  four  streets  provided  with  sewers,  the  total 
length  of  the  latter  being  3,000  feet.  The  cost  of  constructing  the 
system  was  $11  Canton  currency  per  foot,  which  was  defrayed  by 
the  governinent  from  appropriations  from  the  current  revenues. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  tne  actual  population  served,  but  it  is 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  the  city. 

In  the  interior  towns  of  tne  district  there  are  no  sewerage  systems 
in  o|>eration,  except  in  so  far  as  the  numerous  canals  may  be  said  to 
provide  such  a  system. 

FIRE  PROTECTION. 

In  spite  of  annual  losses  from  fire  aggregating  millions  of  dollars, 
the  Chinese  throughout  the  district  have  taken  practically  no  steps 
to  minimize  these  losses.  Modern  fire-fighting  apparatus  is  unknown 
even  in  the  larger  cities,  where  the  people  depend  for  the  most  part 
on  the  old-fashioned  bucket  or  barrel  oi  water  stowed  away  in  some 
convenient  part  of  the  building. 

No  modem  fire  engines  are  in  use  at  Canton,  nor  does  the  city  main- 
tain an  up-to-date  fire  department.  ^  In  case  of  an  outbreak  of  fire,  the 
only  recourse  is  to  hand  pumps,  with  hose,  distributed  throughout 
the  city.  These  punaps  are  moved  with  difficulty  through  the  nar- 
row streets  and  are  often  unable  to  project  a  stream  of  water  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  buildings.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
suiprising  that  whole  sections  of  the  city  are  destroyed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  outbreak  of  fire. 

TREATY  PORTS  AND  FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS. 

KWANGTUNG  PROVINCE. 

Canton, — ^The  principal  treaty  port  in  South  China  is  Canton, 
whidi  is  the  capital  of  Kwangtung  Province,  situated  about  95 
miles  by  river  and  112  miles  by  rail  from  Hongkong.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation variously  estimated  at  from  900,000  to  1,500,000.  The  foreign 
concessions  are  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Pearl  River,  which  was 
filled  in  and  reclaimed  by  the  British  and  French  in  1859.  On  this 
island  are  located  the  consulates,  banks,  and  foreign  *' hongs."  The 
island  is  divided  into  the  British  ana  French  concessions.  Con- 
sulates general  and  consulates  representing  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Japan,  Portugal,  Italy,  the 
Ketherlands,  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  located  on  the  island. 

Canton  was  at  an  early  date  the  great  port  in  China  for  European 
ommierce,  and  up  to  60  years  ago  it  enjoved  a  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  with  foreign  countries.  The  Arabs  first  came  to  Canton 
in  the  tenth  century,  the  Portuguese  in  1515,  and  later  the  Dutch 
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and  English.  The  British  East  India  Co.  established  a  factory  or 
warehouse  in  Canton  in  1684,  and  from  that  tipae  until  1834  the  company 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  British  trade  with  China.  Since  the  ces- 
sion of  Hongkong  to  the  British  in  1842  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
treaty  ports  in  North  and  Central  China,  the  importance  of  Canton 
as  a  center  of  foreign  trade  has  declined,  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  populous  cities  in  China  and  the  political  and  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  south. 

Canton  is  easily  reached  from  Hongkong.  A  daily  steamboat 
service  is  maintained  and,  in  addition,  a  railway  runs  between  Can- 
ton and  Kowloon,  which  is  situated  on  the  mainland  opposite  the 
island  of  Hongkong,  the  journey  occupying  about  3i  hours.  Can- 
ton, as  already  mentioned,  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Canton- 
Hankow  Railway,  which  is,  at  the  present  time,  running  as  far  as 
Hsiudkwan  in  the  northern  part  of^  Kwangtung  Province.  When 
this  railway  is  completed,  it  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  importance 
of  Canton  as  a  commercial  center.  Canton  is  also  the  terminus  of  a 
short  railway  running  to  Samshui,  the  junction  of  the  West  and 
North  Rivers,  about  30  miles  distant  from  the  capital. 

Canton  has  a  number  of  up-to-date  stores.  With  the  recent 
formal  opening  of  the  Sun  Co.'s  9-story  building,  modern  in  every 
respect,  and  the  coming  construction  oi  the  Wing  On  Building,  the 
city  will  have  four  large  department  stores,  the  other  two  being  those 
of  the  Sincere  Co.  ana  Chen  Kwong  &  Co.  The  latter  is  the  oldest 
of  the  four  stores,  having  opened  about  10  years  ago. 

Samshui. — ^A  small  port  at  the  junction  of  the  West  and  North 
Rivers.  Population  about  6,000.  No  foreign  consulates  or  foreign 
mercantile  establishments  are  located  here.  The  place  derives  its 
importance  from  the  large  junk  traffic  up  the  West  and  North  Rivers. 

Kongmoon. — ^A  city  of  considerable  importance,  located  in  the 
Simwui  district  on  a  creek  that  runs  into  the  West  River.  Popu- 
lation 60,000.  It  is  distant  about  70  miles  from  Canton  and  85 
from  Hongkong,  from  which  latter  place  it  can  be  reached  by  steamer. 
No  foreign  consulates  are  located  here. 

Pakhm. — Situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province,  in  the 
Linchow  District.  British,  French,  and  German  consulates  are 
located  here.  Population  20,000.  rakhoi  was  formerly  a  distribut- 
ing center  for  large  districts  in  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  and  Yunnan 
Provinces.  It  reached  its  greatest  prosperity  in  1888,  since  which 
time  it  has  declined  considerably  as  a  trading  center,  the  reasons 
being  the  proximitjr  of  Haiphoiig  and  the  openmg  of  treaty  ports 
on  the  West  River  in  Kwangsi  Province.  Tne  harbor  is  good  and 
easily  approached,  entrance  being  effected  through  a  large  and  deep 
channel,  which  ships  have  no  difficulty  in  crossing  at  high  water. 

Hoihow,  Island  of  Hainan. — Population  20,000.  This  port  is 
situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  island  of  Hainan.  Tlie 
water  in  the  bay  is  sliallow,  the  tides  are  very  variable^  and  typhoons 
are  considerably  to  be  feared.  Its  trade,  however,  is  considerable, 
the  prmcipal  exports  being  straw  mats,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 
hemp,  medicines,  brown  sugar,  and  fresh  eggs.  The  imports  are 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  kerosene  oil,  rice,  oeans  and  peas,  flour, 
aniline  dyes,  and  matches.  Communication  is  chiefly  with  Hong- 
kong, PaJkhoi,  and  Swatow. 
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KWANGSI  PROVINCE. 

Wuchow. — Situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kwangsi  Province,  220 
miles  from  Hongkong,  at  the  junction  of  the  West  and  the  Fu  or 
Kwei  Rivers.  Wuchow  has  a  population  of  about  60,000,  and  is 
the  chief  port  of  Kwangsi  Province.  Steamers  reach  Wuchow  from 
Canton  and  Hongkong  in  about  2  J  daj^s.  A  British  consulate  is 
located  here. 

Nanning. — ^Population  40,000.  Situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tao-kiang,  a  branch  of  the  West  River,  368  miles  above  Wuchow. 
Nanning  IS  at  present  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Kwangsi. 

Lunf^cho\i\ — Situated  in  trie  southwestern  part  .of  the  Province, 
near  tho  border  of  Tongking.  Population  22,000.  The  bulk  of  the 
tra<ie  passing  through  Lungchow  is  from  Tongking.  No  foreign 
merchants  are  located  here.  The  French  Government  maintains  a 
vice  consulate  at  Lungchow. 

YUNNAN  PROVINCE. 

Mengisz. — In  Limiganfu.  Population  11,000.  Is  the  chief  port  of 
Yunnan  Province.  The  total  trade  of  the  port  amounted  in  1918  to 
20,873,043  taels,  or  $24,901,540  United  States  currency.  A  French 
consulate  is  located  here. 

Ilokow.— In  Kaihuafu,  directly  opposite  Laokai,  in  Tongking.  A 
French  vice  consulate  is  maintained  here. 

Sze7nao-4ing. — In  Puerhfu,  in  the  western  part  of  Yunnan.  Popu- 
lation 15,000.     No  foreign  merchants  are  hving  here. 

Tengyuehj  or  Mamein, — In  Yungchan^u.  Population  10,000. 
No  foreign  merchants  are  living  here.  British  consulates  are  located 
at  Tengyueh  and  Szemao,  largely  on  account  of  their  proximity  to 
tiie  Burma  frontier. 

There  are  no  treaty  ports  in  Kweichow  Province. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

The  unit  of  currency  in  all  transactions  between  foreigners  in 
Canton  is  the  Hongkong  dollar.  The  unit  of  currency  among  the 
Chinese  is  Canton  subsidiary  coin,  which  varies  between  $105  and 
$125  subsidiary  coin  to  $100  Hongkong  notes,  depending  largely 
upoa  the  course  of  trade.  When  imports  are  large,  for  which  the 
Chinese  dealer  must  pay  in  Hongkong  notes,  the  tendency  is  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  in  tSrms  oi  subsidiary  coin.  When 
few  imports  are  coming  m,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  feank  of  China 
notes  were  also  used  in  conunercial  transactions  up  to  the  summer  of 
1916,  when  the  bank  was  forced  to  close  its  doors. 

There  is  no  exchange  market  in  Canton,  this  being  located  in 
Hcmgkong.  Therefore,  the  merchant,  when  selling  or  buying  a 
bill  of  exchange,  ^  not  in  a  position  to  conunand  quite  so  good  a 
rate  as  in  a  larger  settlement  where  the  services  of  exchange  brokers 
can  be  had. 

The  foreign  banks  usually  pay  interest  on  ciurent  accounts  of  2 
per  cent  per  anniun  on  balances  of  $500  and  over,  while  on  savings 
accounts  and  time  deposits  interest  rates  vary  usually  from  3^^  to  5 
per  cent.  The  foreign  banks  usually  charge  6  and  7  per  cent  on 
loans.     The  foreign  banks  located  in  Canton  are  the  International 
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Banking  Corporation,  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  the  Banque 
Industrielle  de  Chine,^  the  Bank  of  Taiwan,  and  the  Banque  de  rina(^ 
Chine. ^  There  is  also  an  agency  of  the  Banaue  de  Tlndo-Chine  estab- 
lished in  Mengtsz,  Province  of  Yunnan.  All  of  these  bante  transact 
a  general  banking  business,  pcu'ticularly  in  foreign  exchange.  The 
Asia  Banking  Corporation  has  anjioimced  its  intentioji  of  opening  a 
branch  at  Canton  m  October,  1919. 

The  three  best-known  Chinese  banks  in  Canton  are  the  Bank  of 
China,  the  Bank  of  Communications,  and  the  Bank  of  Canton,  the 
two  former  being  .Government  institutions  and  the  latter  a  foreign- 
exchange  bank  conducted  on  modem  lines,  with  head  office  in  Hong- 
kong and  a  branch  also  in  San  Francisco. 

In  addition,  there  are  numbers  of  Chinese  banks  whose  business  is 
done  entirely  with  the  interior.  These  banks  buy  and  sell  small 
coin,  make  advances  to  the  Chinese,  and  do  a  considerable  exchange 
business  with  their  correspondents  located  at  various  towns  and 
cities  in  the^  interior  of  this  and  adjoining  Provinces.  These  banks 
do  not  pay  interest  on  current  accoimts,  out  on  time  deposits  their 
rates  of  m terest  are  about  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The  rates  of  interest 
charged  by  the  Chinese  banks  on  short-term  loans,  etc.,  vary  greatly 
but  as  a  rule  are  about  10  per  cent. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  development  of  manufacturing  establishments  along  modern 
lines  has  not  oeen  very  rapid  in  the  Canton  consular  district.  Al- 
though there  are  a  number  of  plants  equipped  with  modern  machinery 
and  turning  out  products  in  considerable  amoimts,  the  development/ 
along  these  hues  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  other  parts  of  China. 
All  tne  industrial  concerns  in  this  consular  district  are  under  native 
control  and  management,  unless  an  exception  is  to  be  made  in  the 
case  of  the  can-manufacturing  establishments  maintained  by  the 
different  oil  companies  for  making  kerosene  tins  for  their  own  products 
only.  The  largest  industrial  establishments  in  this  district  are  owned 
and  controlled  oy  the  Chinese  Government. 

KWilNGTUNG  GOVERNMENT  CEMENT  WORKS. 

The  Kwangtung  Government  cement  works  is  one  of  the  largest 
industrial  concerns  in  Canton.  It  is  located  on  the  Honam  side  of 
the  Pearl  River  and  is  the  property  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
The  whole  represents  an  investment  of  about  2,000,000  taels.  There 
is  a  <;ement-making  plant  and  also  a  brick  factory.  The  machinery  in 
the  cement  plant  is  of  German  manufacture,  purchased  from  Fried- 
rich  Krupp,  of  Magdeburg,  Germany.  Attached  to  the  cement  works 
there  is  a  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  casks.  The  wood  for  this 
purpose  is  brought  from  Wuchow  and  vicinity  and  made  into  casks 
at  the  works  at  a  cost  of  approximately  60  cents  Mexican  each. 
During  1915  the  cement  plant  produced  about  145,000  casks 
(400  pounds  to  the  cask),  of  which  several  thousand  casks  were 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  remainder  of  the  output 
bemg  divided  between  Hongkong  and  Canton.  The  limestone 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cement  is  brought  to  Canton 
in  native  jxmks  from  the  quarries  along  the  North  River  in  the 

1  The  Banque  Industrielle  de  Chine  is  capitalized  at  75,000,000  francs,  ot  which  cne-thjrd  was  sub- 
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vicinity  of  Imgtak.  The  brick  works,  which  are  located  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  cement  works,  are  also  equipped  with  machinery 
of  German  make.  The  works  have  an  output  of  2,000  bricks  per 
hour.  In  addition,  various  kinds  of  decorated  and  undecorated  tiles 
ire  turned  out.  llie  clay,  which  is  of  good  quality,  is  brought  from 
the  vicinity  of  Whionpoa,  12  miles  from  Canton. 

A  small  electric-light  plant  has  been  installed  in  connection  with 
die  works. 

The  plant  was  opened  in  1909. 

TUE  YICK  SAND-UMK  BRICK  FACTORY. 

The  Yue  Tick  sand-lime  brick  factory  is  located  at  Mutmesha,  a 
village  about  midway  between  Canton  and  Fatshan. 

It  18  owned  by  a  private  Chinese  company.  The  machinery  and 
apparatus  are  entirely  of  German  make  and  consist  of  crushers, 
mixers,  four  ordinarjr  pressing  machines  and  one  rotating  pressw  foy 
fancy  bricks,  and  four  drying  ovens.  The  pressing  machines  are 
worked  during  the  day,  at  the  close  of  which  the  bricks  that  have 
been  turned  out  are  piled  on  cars  to  be  put  into  the  ovens  to  dry 
during  the  night.  The  drying  process  takes  12  hours  and  is  effected 
by  a  steam  pressure  of  130  pounds.  A  small  electric-light  plant  has 
beei  installed  to  supply  whatever  electric  light  and  power  are  required 
at  the  factory. 

CANTON  PAPEB  FACTORY. 

TTie  Canton  paper  factory  is  situated  at  Three-Eye  Bridge,  on  the 
raibrav  line  runmng  between  Canton  and  Fatshan.  The  machinery 
is  of  English  make,  purchased  from  the  firm  of  James  Bertran  &  Son, 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  It  has  only  a  limited  capacity,  and,  besides 
supplying  Qie  Grovemment  dei)artment3  with  paper,  it  sells  only  a 
small  stock  for  local  consuniption.  This  plant  was  formerly  owned 
by  the  Qiinese  Government  but  has  recently  been  put  under  private 
management.  There  is  also  a  paper  mill  located  at  the  treaty  port 
of  Eongmoon. 

KWANGTUNG  GOVERNMENT  MINT. 

Hie  Kwangtung  Government  mint  is  located  in  the  eastern  suburbs 
of  Canton  and  is  equipped  with  modem  machinery.  The  mint 
during  1916  produced  2,743,633  silver  dollars,  22,332,000  20-cent 
silver  pieces,  688,000  10-cent  silver  pieces,  and  6,350,000  1-cent 
copper  pieces. 

KWANGTUNG  GOTERNMENT  ARSENAL  AND  POWDER  FACTORY. 

The  Ewangtung  Government  arsenal  and  powder  factory  is  located 
at  Shekching,  about  6  miles  from  Canton,  and  is  equipped  with 
up-to-date  machinery  of  German  manufacture.  Recently,  nowever, 
some  orders  have  been  placed  in  the  United  States  for  millmg  machin- 

SV  planeors,  shapers^  grinding  machines,  and  grinding  materials, 
e  output  of  the  factory  consists  of  automatic  revolvers  and  rifles 
ol  German  pattern,  bayonets,  quick-firing  guns  capable  of  shooting 
40  shots  per  minute,  cartridges,  and  powder,  both  olack  and  smoke- 
less. The  material  for  the  manufacture  of  cartridges — ^principally 
copper — is  purchased  in  Japan.  At  the  time  this  report  was  written 
the  arsenal  was  in  ne^  of  the  following  equipment:  Rough  forgings 
for  rifles,  rifle  barrels  of  twisted  steel  (recent  purchases  consisted  of 
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ordinary  forged  steel  barrels  in  the  rough,  which  had  to  be  bored), 
rifle  boring  lathes,  milling  machines,  shapers,  hammers,  sawing 
machines  K)r  sawing  steel,  and  wooden  butts.  The  lattw  are  at 
present  obtained  in  me  north  of  China,  walnut  wood  being  used. 

KWANGTUNG  GOVERNMENT  TANNERY. 

The  Kwangtung  Government  tann^y  was  an  institution  started 
primarily  for  supplying  leather  for  the  Chinese  troops.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  machinery  was  purchased  and  the  plant  commenced 
operations,  but  for  several  years  it  has  been  abandoned. 

OTHER  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Among  the  o  ther  Canton  manufacturing  establishments  is  the  Canton 
ice  factory  for  making  artificial  ice.  Tne  machinery  for  this  plant 
was  purchased  in  Japan. 

Therearealso  several  match  factories  located  inFatshan  and  Canton. 
These  manufacture  only  the  so-called  '^ safety  matches,''  which  are 
put  up  in  small  boxes  2i  by  H  by  f  inches.  The  larger  match  ti^at 
is  called  in  America  the  '^parlor  match''  is  unknown  m  this  district. 
Match-making  matmak  and  materials  for  the  boxes  are  imported 
for  the  most  part  from  Japan. 

There  are  also  several  soap  factories  making  bar  soap.  The  prod- 
ucts of  these  factories  are  for  local  consumption,  and  practically 
none  of  them  are  exported  abroad. 

The  Kwang  Nam  Dock  Co.  has  reclaimed  land  and  established  a 
shipbuilding  yard  near  Macao  fort.  Ships  up  to  3,000  tons  can  be 
buut.    More  than  1,000  workmen  are  already  employed. 

The  oil-engine  business  has  been  making  rapid  progress  and  prom- 
ises to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  industries  of  Kwangtung. 
Diu-ing  recent  years  nimierous  flat-bottom  launches  and  native  crwt, 
specially  built  for  operation  in  the  shallow  rivers  of  Kwangsi  Prov- 
ince and  in  the  Canton  Delta,  have  been  constructed  and  fitted  with 
oil  engines  which  have  given  satisfactory  results. 

BVom  a  rehable  somxre  it  is  learned  that  the  firm  of  Hip  Tung  Wo, 
capitalized  at  $120,000  local  currency,  employs  more  than  100  ^cM-k- 
men,  under  the  supervision  of  native  engmeers,  in  the  construction 
of  these  oil  engines.  Certain  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  shafts, 
such  as  huge  lathes,  etc.,  which  can  not  be  made  locally,  are  purchased 
either  in  the  United  States  (as  evidenced  by  orders  placed  with 
forei^  commission  houses  in  Canton)  or  in  Japan.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  natives  are  at  present  able  to  manufacture  shafts  only 
4  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  Larger  shafts,  if  needed,  are  made  in  the 
Hongkong  &  Whampoa  Dock,  Hongkong,  or  ordered  in  America. 

The  formation  of  a  Chinese-American  silk  company,  with  a  capital 
of  $1 ,000,000,  is  announced.  The  concern  will  have  offices  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  it  is  intended  to  import  Chinese  silk  piece  goods  from 
Canton.  It  proposes  to  build  a  factory  at  Honam,  an  island  oppo- 
site Canton,  lor  the  weaving  of  fine  grades  of  plain  and  fancy  silks. 

CBUDB  NilTIVB  INDUSnOES. 

The  weaving  of  matting  and  mats  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  in 
the  districts  of  Tung'kun  and  Lintan,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Kwangtung.    In  addition  to  the  matting  exported,  a  vast  amount 
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of  mattiDg  18  xjtsed  by  tbe  CSimese.  Among  the  us«9  U>  which  H  is 
Mt  locally  may  be  nMntumed  wrappings  and  coyeringa  for  various 
lands  of  goods,  awnrngs,  s^uH  eie.  A  very  tall  grass  pimnda  mitis) 
is  used  in  the  weaving  of  matting  exported  abroad,  but  the  people 
use  other  grasses  for  weaving  and  eoars^  kinda  of  mat^g.  "Hie 
matting  loom  used  about  Canton  is  an  upright  framework,  with  a 
cyUnder  above  and  below  ov^r  which  the  warp  oi  hempen  thread 
runs.  The  woof  is  plaited  in.  Each  weaver  has  an  assistant  who, 
ts  the  weaver  opens  the  warp,  puts  in  the  straw.  The  selvage  is  all 
turned  in  by  hand  and  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  figure  8,  over  two 
warps,  thus  insuring  ag&inst  any  possible  loosening  through  wear 
and  t^ar. 

Hie  man^faeture  of  incense  sticks,  oftai  known  as  "punk''  in  the 
United  States,  is  quite  an  extensive  industry.  The  mat^als  used 
in  the  manufacture  are  sandalwood,  various  Kinds  of  Chinese  wood, 
gosar,  Chinese  wine,  cloves,  etc.  The  various  kinda  ol  wood  are 
reduced  by  hand  to  a  dust.  The  sugar  and  other  ingredients  used 
are  ground,  to  a  fine  powder  in  millstones*  The  materials  are  then 
mixed  in  an  urn,  the  Chinese  wine  being  used  to  moisten  them,  and 
are  thormi^ly  kneaded.  The  whole  substance  is  then  rolled  onto 
small  banoboo  sticks.  Manv  kinds  of  incense  stii^  are  manufactured, 
the  best  grades  being  made  of  bamboo  sticks  and  varying  in  size. 
SofDteareas  long  as  3  feet,  while  the  shortest  are  about  1  foot.  Others 
are  made  in  the  shape  of  spirals.  When  lighted  thc^  ^ve  off  a  very 
aromatic  odor  and  are  used  in  vast  quantities  in  Chmese  religious 
observances. 

Hie  manufacture  of  firecrackers  is  a  household  industiry  employing 
large  numbers  of  people,  chiefly  women  and  girls.  Tbe  fireerackeis 
are  madeof  gunpowder  rolled  up  in  coarse  paper.  Fuses  are  inserted 
aAd  the  cracK^rs  are  plaited  together  and  made  into  packages. 

There  are  a  number  of  steam  rice  mills  in  Canton  for  the  polishing 
of  rice,  and  also  for  the  grinding  of  rice  flour. 

There  are  some  machme  amlDlackamith  shops  located  on  Honam 
Island  and  oik&p  places  in  Canton.  These  ^ops  turn  out  marine 
^igines  and  various  other  kinds  of  products  in  iron  and  steel.  The 
workmen  are  considered  to  be  very  clever  in  copying  any  machine 
Of  it  is  not  too  complicated)  of  whidi  they  may  be  given  a  model. 

Oth^  native  industries  c^  Canton  that  give  ^nployment  to  large 
Dun^ers  of  people  in  the  aggregate  are:  Ine  weaving  of  eottcm  and 
silk  doth  by  hand  looms  ^  the  manufacture  of  brass,  pe€u:l,  and  bone 
buttons;  the  decora tii^  of  chinaware^  which  has  been  shipped  in  its 
idain  state  to  Canton  from  oliier  parts  of  China;  the  making  of  palm- 
leaf  f an^  bladcwood  furniture,  ^Lass  bangles  or  imitation  jade  (these 
are  usea  as  bracelets  by  Chinese  women  and  are  sdso  exported  in 
laige  quantities  to  India^  where  they  are  used  for  the  same  purpose) ; 
the  weaving  and  embroidering  of  grass  cloth  and  silk;  the  carving;  of 
ivory  and  lade;  the  making  of  Chinese  wine,  or  samshu,  which  is 
ma<le  chi^y  from  rice  (Lungshan  and  Fat^ian  are  the  chief  centers 
€^  this  industry);  the  coring  of  rattan  and  the  making  of  various 
kinds  e£  rattan  ware;  the  smking  of  a  Qiinese  sauce  called  ''soy/' 
which  is  made  ftook  a  certain  bean  which  has  been  boiled  slowly  and 
to  which  wheat  &t  barlev  flour  is  added  (soy  is  exported  for  the  use 
rf  Chinese  living  abroaa  and  also  for  the  making  of  certain  foreign 
aaoees  and  eon£ments);  and  the  making  of  an  infinite  number  of 
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articles  from  bamboo,  this  last  being  a  considerable  industry.  The 
raannfactxire  of  bamboo  articles  is  carried  on  at  yarious  places,  but 
the  center  is  in  Sunwui  district  of  Kwangtung  Province. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT:  INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY. 

The  table  below  gives  the  total  imports  and  exports,  foreign  and 
Chinese,  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Canton  during  the  years 
1904,  1913,  and  1917  «: 


Imports  and  exports. 

1904 

1913 

1917 

From  foref  1^  countries  and  Ilongkong 

117,136,674 
68,249 

122,889,678 
127,  a56 

830,104,862 
824|261 

From  Chinese  ports 

Total  foreign  im ports ».. 

17,204,923 

23,016,734 

80,428,608 

Reexports  of  foreign  goods: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

84,039 

87,866 

183,625 

369,988 

437,102 

To  Chinese  ports 

608,600 

Total  foreign  reexports 

n,904 

603,463 

086,002 

Net  total  foreign  imports 

17,133,019^ 

22,513,271 

20,202,911 

Imports  of  Chinese  products 

18, 103, 123 

15,239,769 

22,722,682 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

To  foreign  oountries  and  Hongkong 

817,636 
13,986 

687,792 
94,706 

99,041 

To  Chinc.<9e  ports T. ..  .T. .......... . 

884,016 

331,622 

782,658 

068,066 

Net  total  Chinese  Imports 

17,771,601 

14,467,201 

21,739,676 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 
To  fnreign  countries  a^d  Hongkong. , . . 

25,878,047 
2,740,603 

89,687,464 
4,287,918 

68,804,660 

To  Chinese  iM)rts. ... .........a.  .. 

6',946;499 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

28,618,660 

43,876,367 

69,840,049 

Oross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

03,926,696 
63,623,070 

82,131,800 
80,846,839 

112,991,284 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

111,072,636 

EXPORT  TRAD 

E. 

The  export  trade  of  Canton  has  showed  a  healthy  growth.  In  1904 
the  total  value  of  exports  was  $28,950,000,  United  States  currency, 
whUe  in  1910  it  had  risen  to  $38,768,000  and  in  1913  to  $44,658,000. 
In  1915  it  dropped  back  to  $29,612,000,  or  only  a  little  more  than  in 
1904;  but  in  1917  it  had  mcreased  to  $60,823,000. 

Raw  silk  forms  the  most  valuable  article  of  export  from  Canton. 
During  the  past  10  years  exports  of  this  article  have  remained  about 
the  same,  amounting  to  4,500,000  to  5,000,000  pounds  per  annum. 
A  bale  oi  silk  weighs  80  catties,  or  106§  pounds,  and  consists  of  10 
bundles  or  *'books"  of  silk  weighing  8  catties  each.  Each  *'book 
contains  a  certain  number  of  skeins,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
thread.  The  silk  season  starts  at  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the 
first  crop  of  cocoons  is  ready  for  the  marSet.    Six  crops  of  silk  are 

Sroduced  during  the  year,  the  last  crop  coming  on  in  October  or 
[ovember.    There  are  a  number  of  qualities,  ranging  from  *'^P^ 
rior  A''  to  *' Extra  Extra  B."     The  prmcipal  markets  are  New  York, 

o  Editor's  Note.— The  year  1917  is  the  latest  for  which  It  is  possible  to  obtain  this  snnnnary  o' ▼'^''•*' 
In  the  sections  on  "  Export  trade"  and  "  Import  trade/!  however,  the  reader  will  find  1918  flgores. 
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Lyon,  and  London.  Most  of  the  silk  firms  doing  business  in  Canton 
are  of  French  or  British  nationality  and  make  a  specialty  of  that 
commodity. 

In  former  years  tea  was  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  export,  but  it 
has  dedined  considerably  •  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  fact  that 
growers  could  not  be  brought  to  understand  that  a  better  quality  of 
leaf  was  desirable.  The  acmlteration  of  tea  with  sand  and  iron  filmgs 
was  in  former  years  a  practice  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  this  led 
to  rejections  at  home  and  consequent  decline  of  the  business.  Never- 
theless, about  3,300,000  pounds  were  exported  in  1915.  In  1917  the 
amount  was  1,990,000  pounds. 

'Hie  exports  of  mattmg  have  been  subject  to  considerable  changes 
during  the  past  decade.  In  1904  there  were  exported  389,000  roDs; 
in  1910,  315,792  rolls;  in  1913,  157,259  rolls:  in  1915,  66,200  rolls; 
in  1917,  44,146  rolls;  and  in  1918,  21,542  rolls.  This  decrease  has 
resulted  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  decline 
in  the  quality  of  the  mattiujg  straw,  a  decrease  in  the  popularity  of 
Chinese  mattings  in  the  United  States,  and,  latterly,  the  cutting  off 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  markets  and  the  enormous  increase  in 
fre^ht  rates.  The  chief  producing  centers  are  the  districts  of  Lin  tan 
and  Tongkun,  in  Kwangtimg  Province.  Quantities  of  matting  from 
Cochin-CSuna  are  also  bought  by  Canton  dealers  and  exported  aoroad. 
The  standard  matting  is  £iown  as  the  Lin  tan  116  warp.  One  roll  of 
matting  contains  40  sauare  yards. 

Elxports  of  firecrackers  and  other  fireworks  have  also  fluctuated 
coosiaerably  in  the  past,  depending  of  course  on  the  demand  at 
home,  the  local  supply  of  6alti>etre,  etc.  In  1904  there  were  ex- 
ported about  4,200^000  pounds;  in  1910,  10,367,000  pounds;  in  1915, 
5,643,000  goxmds;  m  1917,  4,943,000  poimds;  and  in  1918.  4^161,000 
pounds.  Firecrackers  are  packed  as  follows:  They  are  aivided  ac- 
cording to  coimt,  such  as  40/64,  100/24,  etc.  A  40/64  means  40 
small  packs  to  a  paper  box,  each  pack  containing  64  crackers.  Simi- 
larly 100/24  means  100  smidl  packs  to  a  par  er  dox,  each  pack  con- 
taining 24  crackers.  After  tnis  8  paper  boxes  are  pacJced  in  a 
wooden  box,  which  is  matted  and  referred  to  as  a  ^'mat.''  Al- 
though the  number  is  usually  8,  it  should  be  added  that  4,  6,  or  12 
Ciper  boxes  may  be  packed  in  a  mat.  Shipments  are  made  to  the 
nited  States,  ureat  Britain,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The 
somrce  of  the  supply  of  saltpetre  for  the  manufacture  of  firecrackers 
has,  for  some  tune,  been  India,  and  the  placing  of  an  embargo  on 
this  commodity  by  the  British  Government  has  tended  to  increase 
materially  the  price  of  firecrackers. 

The  exports  of  cassia  buds,  twigs,  lignea,  and  refuse  ordinarilj 
amount  to  14,000,000  to  20,000,000  pounds  per  year.  Cassia  is 
packed  in  both  bales  and  cases,  each  wei^hin^  i  picul  (663  pounds). 

The  export  trade  of  the  Canton  consiuaraistrict-j-except  for  the 
Province  of  Yunnan,  which  trades  mostly  with  Tongking  and  Burma, 
and  part  of  the  Province  of  Kweichow,  whose  trade  is  with  Szechwan 
and  the  Yangtze — all  flows  eastward  and  finds  its  outlet  at  Hongkong 
or  Canton,  xhe  foreign  exporting  houses  of  the  district  are  located 
in  either  one  or  both  of  these  two  cities.  Practically  all  of  the  firms 
in  Hongkong  doing  an  export  business  in  China  produce  have  a 
branch  m  Canton.  The  various  Chinese  products,  such  as  mattings, 
cassia,  firecrackers,  fans,  bristles,  human   hair,  etc.,  are   brought 
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from  the  interior  points  by  the  Chinese  dealer  and  sold  to  the  foreign 
exporter,  either  f.  o.  b.  Canton  or  c.  i.  f.  Hongkong.  If  ^oods  are 
sold  by  the  Chinese  dealer  to  the  exporter  f.  o.  b.  Canton^  the  former 
pays  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  interior^  the  inland  likin 
charges,  and  the  export  duty.  If  the  goods  are  sold  c.  i.  f-  Hong- 
kong, the  dealer  pays  in  addition  the  river  freddit  and  transshipping 
charges^  One  of  tlie  disadvantages  under  which  exporten»  in  Canton 
work  is  the  fact  that  the  freight  and  the  exchange  markets  are  located 
in  Hongkong.  Exporters  in  Canton  are  compiled  to  look  to  Hon^- 
kcHig  for  information  regarding  any  changes  that  may  occur  m 
frei^t  rates.  This  has  been  an  important  item  during  the  vears 
just  passed,  when  frmght  rates  have  been  subject  to  suaden  altera- 
tions. 

The  following:  table  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  jmncipal 
exports  (including  reexports)  from  Canton  during  the  years  1904, 
1913,  and  1918: 


Articles. 


1904 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1913 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Vahift. 


Bags,  gunny number. 

BnsUefl pounds. 

Canes number. 

Cantharidee pounds. 

Caoiia   buds,   lignea, 

refuse,  twigs do... 

Cadnaware: 

Coarse -do... 

Fine do... 

F&Of.  palm  leaf: 

Decorated number. 

Trimmed do... 

Untrinuned do... 

Feathers: 

Bird do... 

^^   Duck,  fowl,  etc. .  .pounds. 
Flrecnckers  aiid  fire* 

works do.... 

Glass  bangles do..., 

Hair,  human. do.... 

Matting rolls., 

ICedicines .pounds. 

Paper,  first  quality -do. . . 

Rattans,  split do... 

8Uk: 

Eaw,  white,  not  re- 
reeled  and  not 
steam  filature do... 

Raw,    white,    steam    fil- 
ature  do.... 

Cocoons,  whole do. . . , 

Coeoona,  pierced do.... 

Refuse  or  waste do 

Piece  goods do 

Tea,  blade do.... 

All  other  articles 


650,533 

740,257 
21,066 

11,587,733 

916,  SOO 
361,733 

115,236 
6,580,80a 
4,911,790 

3,532,392 
384,533 

4.200,666 

1,558,933 

287,066 

389.330 

3,568,533 

2,290,200 

126,266 


388,666 

4,602,800 
314,533 
147,333 
3,508,933 
1,050,666 
3,362,000 


175,220 
84.827 

8,561 
5,191 

7»,703 

47,254 
54,991 

3,060 
105,731 
19,934 

23,555 
17,546 

469,452 

149,588 

49,631 

1,798,704 

135,505 

223,733 

5,232 


945,444 

12,631,072 

168,877 

36,416 

069, 131 

3,773,777 

3^0,072 

6,987,875 


1,493.871 

121,066 

1,173,012 

6,266 

22,228,006 

2,081,333 
405y466 

326,428 
4,103,528 
2,833,060 

2,801,960 
42,266 

8y  638, 000 
013,200 

1,590,933 
157^250 

4,157,733 

621,466 

17,466 


211,600 

0,067,200 
824.533 
375,016 
5,284,000 
1,240,266 
1,836,666 


r  0,029 

25,506 

14,131 

1,340 

1,207,441 

153,195 
81,580 

7,470 
61,823 
14,891 

9,536 
5,346 

1^10,345 
106,137 
356,662 
878,637 
182,396 
68,308 
009 


654,871 

20,094,785 

239,139 

97,861 

1,970,193 

6,102,902 

319.368 

10,835,028 


2,223,660 
697,600 

20,404,067 

1,987,867 
129,883 


1,156,983 

4,161,067 

'"'44i,'733 

21,542 

4,401,467 

6  2,205,867 

(•) 


184,933 

4,460,033 
419,333 
347,733 
5,730,800 
1,080,933 
3,003,067 


Total.. 


28,950,172 


44,657,926 


$204,874 
557,945 
(«) 
15,671 

965,307 

205, 2n 
60,866 


86,168 


88,756 

1,224,904 
168,661 

139,843 

215,877 

365,960 

6257^649 


1,052,818 

31,482,3« 
441,304 
230,386 
8,663,222 
8^6B1,A« 
671,546 
(•) 


(°) 


a  Figures  for  1918  are  not  available. 


6  These  figures  are  for  aH  kinds  of  pcper. 


The  following  table  showsj^  by  quantity  and  ralue,  the  articles  de- 
clared at  the  Canton  consulate  general  for  exportation  to  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  years  1917  and  1918: 
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1  ■ 

1917 

1918 

Artides. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

AnHAtw  nlrtlBm 

caMfl 

7 
27,467 

$2,502 
31,006 

102 

100 
189 

1,.303 
330,739 

^9 
M,471 

396 
1,812 

287 

i,*oii* 

1 

MX,r!!y!T::::::::::::.:.: 

PhiBirnl  land  dmcK 

Itttiliwing  MtiM^ 

.pounds.. 

63,975 

1149,885 

JSKJIj*™' -.....— —  .-| 

casM.. 

3 

034 

2.589,281 

174.004 

117,442 

13! 
182,500 

3 

426 

1 

144,864 

111,916 

457 

Evtboi,  st«M,  »Bd^iiBa  vara: 

CUnaware 

Curioa. _ 

Biplorivw  Flrearaotea. 

IlDK 

P«lm4BalL _ 

FpwUm' 

do.. 

do.. 

pcMDda.. 

down.. 

cases.. 

.pounds.. 

wof: 
cases.. 

8,734 

in 

16,418 
13,798 

057,867 
60* 

62,154 

nbtt^v^etablaaad  taztlla.  manirfwtin 

Pabaflber  or  reeds 

.JwJas.. 

pairs.. 

831 

Work  Dockets      -.-.. 

OaHmrtff  .  X        ,,.. 

pounds.. 

*6,"'»2' 

20,000 

3,.7T9 

^grCpteservee) 

dou.... 

2,267 

129 

GJaaa,  inanubMcrtiires  of: 

»iamv«okl»m               

cases.. 

4 
58 

30,554 
tOt,60Ql 

<441 

1,  an,  652 

117,657 
9 
9 

6,100 

lao 

1,008 

2,246 

334 

15,907 

38,020 

u,oia 

195,63* 

679 
116 

8,672 

ObMKVnni 

do.. 

do.. 

pounds.. 

da. 

(a» 

Hafr.bnmaa 

25,770 

20 

742;  680 

53,20(^ 

■28,'969 

Mat*  or  rngw 

.yards.. 

do... 

"S;?S 

li0tal,man]]iBetiire8of 

cases.. 

balea.- 

Mv»BuuR»snw 

pounds.. 

..... easas.. 

OiMda. 

WmkI                                        

.pounds.. 

tons.. 

.    . .  .Pfmndir. . 

154,000 

1,641 

360 

1,860 

"u 

24,894 

Walfrtm 

JTafyWaiiita 

n|Kr...... ............  ^  ......->......... . 

P^nr.  llthoflraDfaie. . 

14a,  02a 

l,546.9g 
468 

........QK).  ..>. 

.cases.. 

n 

20,000 

2,2n,37& 
2,879,0^ 

203 

961 
1,525 
1^661 

*          3,456 

10,1^8^078 

1,828,264 

2,010 

3,031 

oo^esi 

354 

SeedK 

AnhMHd                                  

do.. 

.....  .pOCDHb. . 

d«w...- 

_ .do 

■:::::r.t::::: 

caeea.. 

-do.. 

1,757 

^^atatanSawd. ^... 

Oft,  and  mamifiMtasea  oX: 

Bttvaift. -^ ^ « 

WaatoMlk..n: 

Kwi?S«*l«^rfe« .  ,  . 

2^000 

1,670,161 
4,330,149 

9 

83 
6,00» 

'        33,332 

3,577 

7,906,465 
3y015»25B 

52,521 
7  316 

16,361 

Bmiii     ...... ^... , ''ft 

6,230 
3,015 

^   Sefeeled  broken 

Tta. « 

do 

do 

do 

^do..... 

do..... 

joases.. 

bates.. 

cases.. 

Aft.. 

bales.. 

66,667 

6,667 

862,722 

800 

1,286,670 

130 

511 
389 

10 
195 

5-672 
3,745 

57,528 

371,302 

37;3fti' 

6,649 

13,328 

1^785 

85»187 

1,758 

338 

10,073 

6»174 

13,332 
4,978^804 

4,019 
185,961 

Wwd,iQiwftirtnrtgof: 
Bunboo-^ 

Bttkcti 

BlaAwaodwaie 

152,128 

2 

11,823 

37 

60 

242 

4,309 

53,383 

154 

26,461 

T,996 

2,807 

1,703 

Ghtaateeda 

TgnaMoid  warR .        .^ .... 

do.- 

...oases.. 

•4>657 

^Utmwnv. , 

do.. 

8 
1 

475 

dow. 

148 

An^clwraitlaKm. 

607 

Total „ 



13.554,938 

I    13,426»500 

Exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  were  valued  at  $90,583  in  191^, 
asMwapare^  witk  $48,763  in  1917.  To  Hawan  there  were  no  exports 
m  l&lS^  and  the  mine  in  1917  was  cmty  $1,733. 
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In  order  to  provide  a  basis  of  comparison  with  prewar  conditions* 
the  following  table  is  given,  showing  the  value  of  the  declarea 
exports  from  Canton  to  the  United  States  during  1913,  the  last 
normal  year  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities: 


Articles. 

Value, 
1913. 

ArUcles. 

Value, 
1913. 

Articles. 

VahM, 
1913. 

Antimony 

110.957 
20,230 
13,773 

231,210 
42,064 
8,736 
1,868 
7,446 
10.335 
212 

1,729 
13,381 

Matting 

1751,378 

26,228 

1,553 

5,881,582 

Wood,  manufactures 
Camphor- wood 

Bristles              

Mats  of  rugs 

Chinaware 

Paper 

Explosives:    Fire- 
crackers. . . 

Silk,  and  manufact- 
ures of : 
Raw 

1198 

Canes 

7, 616 

Fans,  palm-leaf 

Feathers 

China  reeds 

Rattan 

34,829 

Waste 

654, 752 

606 

Fiber,  manufactures  of 

Ginger  (preserves) 

Hair,  human 

Silk  goods 

Embroideries 

Spices:  Cassia 

Wood,  manufactures 
of: 

Bamboo,  split 

Blackwood  ware.. 

11,024 
78,943 
150,264 

12.801 
10,973 

Tealcwood  ware. . . 

Woodenware 

All  other  articles....... 

Total 

n|388 

Hides 

India^ubber.      shoe. 

7,996,770 

scrap 

Josssw!ks 

] 

Note.— Exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  were  valued  at  $8,305. 

Of  the  exports  from  the  other  ports  of  this  district,  the  most  im- 

ffortant  is  the  tin  export  from  Mengtsz  in  the  Province  of  Yimnan, 
n  1910  this  export  amounted  to  6,099  long  tons  and  in  1914  to 
6,681  long  tens. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  import  trade  of  Canton  in  foreign  goods  has  shown  great  in- 
creases. It  rose  from  $9,847,980  in  1896  to  $20,800,000  in  1906  and 
to  $24,000,000  in  1914.  Owing  to  the  causes  directly  and  indirectly 
attributable  to  the  European  war,  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  de- 
clined in  1915  to  $15,834,000,  but  increased  in  1917  to  more  than 
$29,500,000  and  in  1918  to  more  than  $32,500,000.  ^ 

The  imports  of  native  goods  from  various  ports  in  China,  chiefly 
Dairen,  Newchwang,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  and  Shanghai,  have  closely 
followed  the  imports  of  foreign  goods.  The  importation  of  native 
goods  in  1896  amounted  to  $11,340,000,  in  1906  to  $20,800,000,  in 
1914  to  $14,800,000,  in  1915  to  $18,000,000,  m  1917  to  $21,740,000, 
and  m  1918^to  $21,415,439. 

The  gain  in  ^imports  has  been  fairly  steady,  the  high-water  mark 
being  reached  in  1918. 

One  of  the  chief  items  in  the  import  trade  that  has  shown  a  steady 
diminution  is  opium.  In  1904  there  were  imported  1,260,380  pounds 
of  foreign  opium,  while  in  1913  the  amount  had  fallen  to  317,252 
pounds  and  m  19i5  to  72,644  pounds.  On  account  of  the  restrictions 
on  its  importation,  the  price  of  the  drug  steadily  advanced  during 
recent  years.  In  1912  tne  market  value  per  picul  of  Patna  opium 
was  1,850  taels  ($1,369  gold);  in  1914  it  had  risen  to  5,380  taels 
($3,605)  and  in  1915  to  6^100  taels  ($3,733).  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
figures  given,  the  trade  m  foreign  opium  has  been  gradually  extin- 
guished. The  franchise  of  the  opium  combine  expired  on  MsLTch  31, 
1917,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  opium  was  discontinued  from 
that  date. 

The  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  foreign  conmiodities  through- 
out the  district  increased  enormously  during  the  past  few  years*     At 
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present,  during  normal  times,  almost  every  town  in  the  Canton  delta 
IS  reached  regularly  by  native  steamers  or  steam  launches  carrving 
both  passengers  and  cargo.  The  West  River  and  its  tributaries  form 
a  grwit  highway  for  reaching  the  more  remote  districts  of  Kwangsi 
Province.  In  Yunnan  the  YunnanfurTongking  Railway  also  serves 
as  a  carrier  of  foreign  goods  from  Tongking  into  the  interior  of  Yun- 
nan. On  the  other  hand,  the  Province  of  Kweichow  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  access,  it  being  very  moimtainous  and  the  highways 
of  approach  both  by  land  and  water  being  comparatively  few.  It  is 
abo  one  of  the  poorest  Provinces  in  China  and  offers  very  Uttle  field 
for  the  introduction  of  foreign  imports.  Canton  is  not  a  distributing 
point  for  any  very  large  area.  The  Chinese  merchants  living  at 
Shiuhing,  Wuchow,  Nanning,  and  various  places  along  the  West 
River,  and  also  at  Kongmoon,  Shiuchow,  etc.,  prefer  to  deal  directly 
vith  the  Hongkong  importer  rather  than  with  Canton.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Goods  exported  from  Hongkong  to  Wu- 
chow, Nanning,  or  Kongmoon  pay  only  the  one  import  duty  at  the 
port  of  entry,  whereas,  masmucn  as  there  are  no  bonded  warehouses 
m  Canton,  goods  impK)rted  into  Canton  and  reexported  to  the  interior 
would  have  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  import  auty,  the  2 J  per  cent 
transit  dutv. 

Practically  all  firms  in  Canton  emplojr  Chinese  compradors  whose 
functions  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  in  other  parts  of  China.  The 
native  customers  of  the  firm  are  handled  by  the  comprador,  and  he 
employs  his  own  staff  of  subordinates. 

As  r^ards  financing  and  credit,  the  terms  of  credit  given  in  other 
parts  of  China  apply  also  to  this  consular  district.  There  are  no  spe- 
cial terms  pecuhar  to  the  district. 

As  stated  above.  Canton  is  not  a  distributing  center  for  a  verv  large 
district.  The  goods  imported  there  are  for  consumption  in  Canton, 
Fatshan  (a  city  of  600,000  people  situated  about  12  miles  distant), 
and  other  cities  and  towns  withm  a  radius  of  approximately  30  to  40 
miles.  The  bulk  of  the  goods  are  imported  from  Hongkong  by 
water.  All  steam  vessels  are  controllea  by  the  Maritime  Customs 
and  pay  the  rates  of  duty  laid  down  in  the  customs  tariff.  However, 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  traffic  in  native  goods  that  is  carried  on 
bv  jimk  and  other  native  craft.  This  traffic  is  not  controlled  by  the 
Maritime  Customs  but  by  the  Native  Customs  and  the  various  likin 
stations.     No  fixed  tariff  or  schedule  of  charges  is  published. 

In  this  connection  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  customs  dues  and 
Hkin  charges  may  be  made. 

All  foreigngoods  must  be  passed  through  a  Chinese  Maritime  Cus- 
tomhouse. These  customhouses  are  located  only  at  treaty  ports. 
At  each  treaty  port  there  is  also  located  a  head  hkin  station,  which 
controls  the  different  sitiiations  throughout  its  district.  The  im- 
porter can  obtain  a  transit  pass  from  the  Maritime  Customs  by  a 
further  payment  of  one-half  of  the  import  duty.  This  transit  pass 
will  enaole  him  to  ship  into  the  interior  without  having  to  pay  any 
Hkin;  in  other  words,  all  likin  and  subUkin  stations  tiiroughout  the 
district  will  recognize  such  a  pass  and  not  levy  any  further  taxes. 
Ihese  transit  passes  can  only  oe  obtained  by  the  importer  after  he 
has  given  the  Maritime  Customs  the  date  of  importation,  the  name  of 
the  steamer,  the  marks,  value,  etc.,  as  declared  by  him  originally. 
Transit  passes  can  only  be  obtained  for  goods  sent  into  the  mterior 
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in  the  original  package  in  which  they  were  imported.  After  goods 
have  been  imported  into  a  treaty  port  and  it  is  aesiored  to  make  ship- 
ment to  the  interior  where  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  one  sublikm 
station,  a  saving  can  be  effected  b^  not  taking  out  a  transit  pass  and 
only  payinjg  the  likin  tax,  which  is  one-fonrth  of  the  import  duty. 
But  snoula  it  be  necessary  to  pass  more  than  one  sublikm  station, 
then  another  likin  tax  of  equal  amoimt  must  be  paid,  and  for  each 
successive  sublikin  station  the  same  charge  ia  levied.  It  therefore 
pays  the  shinper  to  take  out  transit  passes  where  goods  are  shipped 
to  places  in  the  interior  other  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  treaty 
ports. 

Shippers  to  points  in  the  interior,  particularly  along  the  West 
River,  must  tane  into  consideration  the  ultimate  market  of  t^eir 
goods  before  deciduig  at  which  port  they  will  pass  tibe  Maritime 
Customs.  For  instance,  a  shipper  desires  to  ship  goods  from  Hong- 
kong to  be  used  or  sold  in  the  Nanning  district  of  Kwangsi.  The 
most  expeditious  plan  would  be  to  ship  by  steamer  from  Hongkong 
to  Wuchow  and  transship  from  Wuchow  to  Nanning.  In  such  a 
case  no  regard  need  be  paid  to  the  customs  until  t^e  goods  arrive  at 
Nanning,  where  the  regular  import  duties  will  be  levied,  after  which 
the  goods  can  either  be  sold  or  forwarded  into  the  interior  ©ithear  by 
transit  pass  or  through  the  likin  stations,  as  best  suits  conditions. 
In  some  cases  where  nrms  have  no  authcNrized  representative  at  Nan- 
ning, the  duty  must  be  paid  at  Wuchow  and  tne  goo(k  shipped  to 
Nanning  under  the  exemption  certificate,  which  is  recogniaed  by  the 
Nanning  customs  and  which  will  permit  delivery  beins  takea  of  the 
goods  at  Nanning  without  further  payment,  but  by  so  doing  the  ship- 
per can  not  secure  a  transit  pass  for  shipment  into  tiie  interior  be- 
yond Nanning,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  likin  taxes. 

Ori^al  importers  may  obtain  drawbacks  for  customs  duties  that 
have  been  paid,  should  the  goods  be  found  to  be  unsalable  in  tiie 
market  of  the  treaty  port  to  which  they  have  been  shipped.  For 
instance,  goods  are  often  imported  into  Canton  for  which  tnere  is  bo 
market.  Afterward  it  is  found  that  they  can  be  sold  at  Hongkong. 
In  this  case,  the  original  importer  makes  to  the  Maritime  Customs  an 
application  for  a  reexport  permit,  giving  the  date  of  original  esktsj, 
name  of  steamer,  marks,  etc.  (always  provided  that  the  goods  are  m 
the  ori^al  package).  Upon  verification  by  the  customs  a  drawback, 
equal  in  amount  k>  the  duty  paid  in  customs  taek,  will  be  giv^i« 

As  r^ards  packing,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dimate  of 
South  China  is,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  very  damp  and  humidj 
and  goods  that  are  liable  to  collect  rust  or  mildew  should  be  packed 
in  waterproof  coverings.  The  bulk  of  inland  transportation  timrough- 
out  the  district  is  by  water,  either  by  steamer,  by  steam  launch,  or 
by  native  junk. 

The  importation  of  cotton  piece  goods,  which  forms  one  of  the 
principal  items  in  the  import  trade  of  this  district,  is  handled  chiefly 
by  British  firms  in  Honj^ong,  who  export  to  the  Chinese  dealers  in 
dan  ton,  Kongmoon,  "Wuchow,  NaniuM,  and  other  places  in  the 
interior.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  Manchester  goods^  American 
cotton  ^oods  not  having  been  sold  on  this  market  to  any  extent. 

The  aemand  in  gray  g;oods  is  chiefly  for  li^t-weight  snirtings^  7  to 
9  pounds.  White  shirtings  are,  however,  me  most  important  item 
in  the  piece-goods  trade  of  Canton.    The  white  shirtings  sold  are 
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generally  36  inches  wide,  43  yards  per  piece,  and  50  pieces  are  packed 
in  a  tin-lined  case.  The  principal  demand  is  for  heavily  back-filled 
and  medinin  finii^ed  goo(b.  There  is  also  a  fair  demand  for  printed 
goods,  which  is  filled  also  from  Great  Britain.  Of  the  imports  of 
cotton  jam,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Japanese  yam  is  gradually 
displacing  the  Indian  yarn. 

In  metal  goods  there  is  a  considerable  market  at  the  present  time 
for  such  articles  as  steel  plates,  wire  nails,  &;alYanized  wire,  tinned 
]^te8,  bamboo  steel,  iron  and  steel  bars,  leao^  etc.  Since  the  begin- 
nii^  of  the  war  in  Europe  an  increased  percenta^  of  this  class  of 
^OG^  has  come  from  the  United  States.  In  metal  goods,  as  well  as 
m  piece  goods,  the  importing  houses  are  for  the  most  part  located  in 
Hcngkon^. 

TTie  folTowinjg  table  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal 
foreign  goods  imported  at  Canton  during  the  years  1904,  1913,  and 
1918: 


Artictes. 


1904 


Quantity.       Value. 


1913 


Qaantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.      Value. 


.pounds.. 
.:..do.... 
....do.... 


COTTOH  GOODS. 

Wrtings,  gx»7,  plAln. .  .pieccfl. . 

Aftftmss,  wblte,  plain,  Eng- 
■A do 

T-dotlis do.... 

HMdkBfrhiefs d0M&.. 

GottoQ  yam: 

EncSsh pounds.. 

Indian do 

J^Hmeae do 

WOOUEH  GOODS. 

B]iaki>ts and  rugs pounds.. 

CamleU,  Knglish pieces.. 


flOk  picee  foods,  plain,  bro- 
■  '       pounds.. 


BwM  and  y^aoirmoteL  pounds. 

CapMT do... 

lead,  tn  plga  ajid  ban . .  .do. . . 
HBsiaba. do... 


154, 2M 
123,333 
976,533 


108,860 

106,783 
42,  SIS 
64,018 

400 
13,244,000 

9,066 


24,673 
6,n7 


27,776 


926,266 

6,648,000 

4,492,666 

166,466 


Bricks  and  tUes.. 

OMcnt 

Ogareitm 

Clo*i 


...pieces, 
.pounds. 


99,992 
3,996,466 


..number. 
.kngtoos., 


..pounds. 

VnittaiMl  Tegetablea 

^S&ir'^: do... 

^  Ckode...— .......... .d«... 

i,wfiidoir boxes. 

i  smI  MeewMMs. 


34,486 
67,664 


33,760,133 


213 

«2i 
14,990 


$489,591 

446,084 

3,188^687 


241,990 

429,299 

60,476 
16,928 

79 

1,666,162 

1,109 


7,328 
60,990 


23,058 


104,^6 

799,968 
126,768 
36,631 


2,669 

8,6S8 

19,778 

91,&30 

22,702 

286,669 

21,110 

124,664 

.^7b6 

626,673 

29,189 


34,412 
132,227 
160,613 


117,168 

252,837 
37,543 
111,287 

5,600 
9,668,683 
1,310,633 


139,697 
2,643 


4,773 


971,867 

344,133 

3,238,933 

34,800 


152,086 
10,244,133 


62,790 
74,817 


56,961,866 


•  FIcofMBre 


837 

962 

43.399 

1,076 

not  aTailal^  for  1918. 


12,889 

1,180 

20,352 


$471,719 
1,681,753 
1,903,298 


211,188 

751,836 
63,893 
25,801 

1,300 

1,327,901 

166^311 


62,265 
27,212 


12,237 


137,379 
55,572 
108,357 

8,482 


6,286 

7,275 

58,106 

278,383 

47,518 

835,667 

1,434 

136,696 

72,163 

l,m072 

2r,827 


81,138 

135,928 
43,232 
88,806 

(•) 
6,341,066 
3,785,200 


69,363 

717 


204,400 


638,132 

267,199 

8,104,000 

9,333 


11,724, 


000 


24,056 
26,604 


2,380,667 


40,860  \ 

49^756 
13,131  . 


8,809 


$444,680 

1,123,783 

165,378 
38,839 

2,070,705 
1,505,458 


117,713 


13,080 


213,873 

115,783 
850;i06 

8,398 


39,836 

(«) 

115,399 
1,713,975 

36,401 
449,413 

12,098 
135,112 
267,687 

87,628 
9,780 

3,664 

88,^88 
16,815 
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1904 


Articles. 


Quantity.       Value, 


SUNDRIES— continued. 

Hams  and  l)acon pounds.. 

H  ard  ware 

Hosiery doxen. 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware 

Leatncr.  calf,  kid,  patent,  and 

colored pounds.. 

Looking  glasses  and  mir- 
rors  number. . 

Madiinery  and  parts  of 

Machlnos ,  sewing  and  knitting, 

parts  and  accessories 

Hatches ,  wood ,  Japan. .  .gross . . 

lCeats,oanned docen.. 

Medicmes 

Knk .  condensed ,  in  tins .  .do. . . . 

Munitions  of  war. 

Oil,  kerosene: 

American gallons. . 

Sumatra do 

Paper,  printing poimds. . 

Quarts  (corundum) sand  .do 

Railway  plant  and  materials . . . 

Rattan  core pounds.. 

Rattans,  whole do. . . . 

Rice do.... 

Shoes  and  boots: 

India  rubber pairs. . 

Leather do 

Ringlets  and  drawers docen. . 

Soap: 

Bar pounds.. 

Toilet  and  fancy.. .  .dozen. . 
Sugan 

Reflned pounds.. 

White do.... 

Typewriters  and  accessories. . . . 
All  other  articles 


37,733 


400 
101, 116 


1,287,173 
2,064 


22,296 


6,110,620 

3,256,7»7 

10,312,133 

291,866 


1,700,533 
3,259,333 
15,054,266 

306,774 


9,005 

311,066 
49,805 

3,926,133 
18,096,800 


Total. 


$4,667 
5,438 
53,772 
22,070 

380 

3,171 
70,871 

15,641 
213,915 
3,712 
129,013 
21,338 
82,502 

16 
68 
13 
45 
40 
31 
03 
89 

156,031 


17,049 

9,183 
9,862 

103,977 

438,938 

2,231 

4,088,816 


17,133,019 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


45,866 
'i26,"7i5 


24,533 

87,166 


452,967 
250 


64,8C6 


8,953,382 

1,630,871 

13,917,866 

416,533 

*i,6i2,'666* 

5,197,466 

48,893,200 

1,510 
21,356 
101,348 

1,428,800 
35,248 

1,393,466 
59,262,400 


$6,887 
89,282 
75,666 
17,786 

44,928 

3,064 
73,808 

79,996 

122,824 

687 

322,267 

82,033 
226,017 

997,229 
174,422 
39a  260 
8,996 
28,017 
31, 149 
159,979 


518 

10,406 

254,900 

63,498 
10,853 

45,903 

1,875,298 

2,822 

7,217,694 


22,513,271 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


40,988 


81,730 


(•) 


337,861 


6,606,404 
2,198,2P9 
4,353,a00 


426,988 
4,2M,667 
6,983,400 

1,280 

4,676 

62,040 

1,179,867 
52,208 

1,783,467 
49,042,667 


$11,264 
43,265 
17,766 
67,180 

(•) 

9,682 
(») 

86,598 

182,556 

8,742 

161,561 

1,588,880 
603,298 

19,710 
266,291 
106,m 

1,396 

11,596 

281,777 

166,421 
36,377 

115,538 

2,615,802 

8,898 

16,419,126 


32,514,460 


a  Imports  of  "leather,  colored ,"  in  1918  amounted  to  13,867  pounds,  valued  at  $30,451. 
h  Figures  are  not  available  for  1918. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES.. 

Tliere  are  no  direct  steamship  connections  between  the  ports  of 
this  consular  district  and  the  United  States.  All  goods  shipped  from 
Canton  and  other  ports  of  this  district  must  be  transsnipped  at 
Hongkong,  from  which  point  a  number  of  steamship  lines  maintain 
regular  sailings  to  various  points  in  the  United  States.  The  principal 
trans-Pacific  route  is  from  Hongkong  to  San  Francisco,  touching  at 
Shanghai  and/or  Manila,  Japanese  ports,  and  Honolulu.  Service  on 
this  line  both  for  passengers  and  freight  is  maintained  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co.,  the  Toyo  Kisen^aisha,  the  China  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.,  and  the  Java-Pacific  Line  of  the  Java-China-Japan  Line. 
The  Robert  Dollar  Line  also  maintains  a  freight  service  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  route  from  Hongkong  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma  is  maintained 
by  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  and  the  Nippon  Yusen  Eaisha.  The 
service  to  Vancouver,  B.  C,  is  maintained  by  the  Canadian -Pacific 
Ocean  Services  (Ltd.)  and  the  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

There  are  also  various  lines  operating  freight  steamers  from  Hong- 
kong to  New  York  and  Boston  via  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals, 
including  the  Blue  Funnel  Line,  the  American-Manchurian  Line, 
Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.  (Inc.),  the  Nippon  Yusen  Eaisha,  etc. 
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During  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  service  between  Hongkong 
and  the  United  States  was  greatly  reduced,  owing  to  the  withOTaww 
of  ntunbers  of  ships  for  use  in  transporting  troops.  As  a  consequence, 
tonnage  was  exceedingly  scarce  ana  freights  rose  to  an  unprecedented 
height.  However,  numerous  ships  have  since  been  added  to  the 
trans-Pacific  service,  and  freight  rates  have  consequently  fallen. 

Tli^re  are  no  forwarding  and  express  companies  with  offices  in 
the  Canton  consular  district  in  a  position  to  attend  to  foreign  ship* 
ments.  The^  various  steamship  lines  mentioned  in  the  above  para- 
graphs practically  all  have  agents  in  Canton,  and  through  bills  of 
mdmg  are  issued  to  various  points  within  the  United  States. 

Ample  facihties  for  the  berdiing  of  vessels  exist  both  at  th^  port  of 
Whampoa,  situated  10  miles  below  Canton^  and  at  Canton  narbor 
itself.  At  Whampoa  vessels  drawing  up  to  23  feet  of  water  during 
die  spring  tide,  and  20  feet  of  water  during  neap  tide,  may  be 
berthed.  At  Canton  the  Hmit  is  17  feet  during  spring  tide  and  15 
feet  during  neap  tide.  The  only  other  ports  on  the  seacoast  are 
Pakhoi  and  Hoihow.  on  the  island  of  Hainan.  The  harbors  there  are 
fairly  shallow,  ana  seagoing  vessels  are  compelled  to  anchor  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore.  The  open  ports  on  the  West  RivOT — 
Samshui,  Wuchow,  Nanning,  and  Lungchow — are  available  only  for 
light-draft  river  craft. 

The  only  port  dues  charged  at  any  of  the  treaty  ports  in  this  con- 
sular district  are  tonnage  dues,  amoimting  to  4  mac^,  normally  equal 
to  about  32  cents  United  States  currency,  per  registered  ton  if  the 
vessel  is  over  150  tons.  Under  150  tons  tne  rate  is  1  ^  mace  per  ton, 
equal  to  12  ceiits  United  States  currency.  A  vessel  that  has  once 
paid  tonnage  dues  is  exempt  from  further  payment  of  such  dues 
within  a  period  of  fomr  months.  These  dues  are  collected  by  the 
Qiinese  Maritime  Customs  and  cover  lighting,  port  dues,  etc. 

FACILITIES  FOR  TRAVEL. 

The  only  European  hotel  in  Canton  is  the  Victoria  Hotel.  This 
hotel  has  60  ^est  rooms  and  is  imder  European  management.  The 
rates  are  $7  Hongkong  currency  per  day  and  upward.  In  addition, 
there  are  two  semiforeign  Chinese  notels  on  the  Bund — the  Western 
Hotel  and  the  Oriental  Hotel.  These^  are  patronized  for  the  most 
part  by  Chinese,  but  European  food  is  obtainable.  At  Macao  the 
two  hotels  are  the  New  Macao  Hotel  and  the  Boa  Vista  Hotel. 
Their  rates  are  $6  Hongkong  currency  per  day  and  upward.  There 
are  no  European  hotels  located  at  the  other  treaty  ports  in  this 
district,  except  two  or  three  along  the  line  of  the  Yunnan  Railway 
in  Yunnan  Province.  These  are  lor  the  accommodation  of  travelers 
on  the  railway,  since  torains  do  not  run  at  ni^ht. 

The  best  season  of  the  year  for  visiting  this  district  is  in  the  fall, 
from  October  to  January.  The  weather  during  these  months  is 
temperate,  the  thermometer  ranging  between  40°  and  70®  P.  Dur- 
ing the  sprii^  the  rainfall  is  apt  to  be  heavy,  while  during  the  sum- 
mer months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the  heat  is  very 
S'^^^t. 

Excellent  steamship  accommodations  are  maintained  between  the 
ports  of  Canton  and  Hongkong,  there  being  three  steamships  each 
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way  per  day.  The  fare  varies  from  $4  to  $6  Hongkong  currency, 
according  to  the  steamer.  A  steamboat  service  is  maintainea 
between  Canton  and  Macao  on  alternate  dftjs.  A  line  ol  river 
steamboats  operate  betweea  Hongkone  and  Wudiow  on  the  West 
Riv^,  and  between  Canton  and  Wudiow.  The  roimd  trip  from 
Canton  to  WudK>w  is  made  in  about  five  days.  There  are  no  hotel 
aceommodationa  at  Wuchow,  but  travelers  may  remain  mi  the  boat. 
The  round-trip  fare  from  Canton  to  Wuchow  is  $35  Hongkong  cur- 
rency. A  motor-boat  service  is  maintained  between  Wuchow  and 
points  f arthw  up  the  West  River^  Nanning  and  Lungchow. 

As  regards  teavel  to  Yunnan,  this  is  most  easiljr  accomplished  by 
taking  a  steamer  from  Hongkong  to  Haiphone  in  Tongldng,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Yunnan  over  vie  Yunnan  Railway.  There  are 
several  lines  of  steamers  naming  between  Hongkong  and  Haiphcmg, 
namely,  the  Compare  de  Navigation  Touquinois,  we  Osaka  ^osen 
Kaiaha,  and  the  Chma  Nav^tion  Co.,  the  tare  varying  between  $40 
and  $50  Hongkong  currency,  depending  on  the  line.  The  trip  to 
Haiphong  takes  between  two  ana  three  days.  Vtowl  Haiphong  to 
Yimnanfu,  the  joumev  may  be  made  in  three  days,  stepping  at 
night.  The  first-dass  fare,  Haiphong  to  Yunnanfu,  is  $65  Hongkong 
currency. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  DISTRICT. 

CHnfBBB  CHABiBBBS  OT  COMMBBCB. 

In  Canton  is  located  the  Canton  Gr^ieral  Chamber  of  Comm^ce 
for  the  Province  of  Kwangtung.  The  various  chambers  of  commerce 
in  the  oth^  cities  of  the  Province,  with  ike  exception  of  that  at 
Swatow,  whidi  is  independent^  are  considered  as  Ixranches  of  thb 
central  organisation. 

The  present  system  of  chambers  of  commerce  was  established  about 
10  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  an  impcarial  edict  by  which  these  bodies 
were  given  an  official  character  and  a  seal  was  issued  to  each  inde- 
pendent chamber  from  the  central  Government  in  Peking.  The 
diief  function  (A  tJie  chambers  of  cofosaerce  is  to  brine  the  grievances 
of  individual  firms  to  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  Government 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  a  hearing  and  to  settle  differences  bj 
arbitration  when  the  contending  parties  are  willing  to  submit  theu* 
case  in  this  manner.  The  reason  uiat  tiiey  do  not  occupy  themselves 
with  the  active  promotion  of  conunerce  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns  in  which  tliey  are  located  is  that  each  trade  guild  jealously 
exercises  control  over  all  the  merchants  in  any  one  line  of  trade  and 
mi^ht  resent  the  attempt  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  take  any 
acUon  affecting  tiiat  particular  line.  The  ofl^rs.  of  the  Canton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  a  president  and  vice  president^  who  are 
elected  annually  by  the  m^nbers  of  the '^^venty-Two  Canton  Trade 
Guilds/'  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Department  of  Commeroe, 
Peking^  under  whose  supervision  are  all  chambers  of  commerce  in 
the  (£meee  Republic.  The  address  of  the  Canton  General  Chamber 
€)i  Conmieice  is  An  Kung  Street.  Canton. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Cnamber  of  Conmierce,  there  is  also 
the  Canton  £xport  Chamber  of  Commerce,  located  at  Sun  Hing 
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Street.  Ibis  is  composed  sdely  <rf  Obinese  firms  dealing  in  goods  for 
export  through  the  various  foreign  commission  houses  located  on 
Shameen. 

1HB  -SBVENTY-TWO  CHnLDS." 

The  number  of  j^uilds  in  Canton  is^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lai^er  than 
72,  but  because  of  the  ladk  of  statistics  the  exact  number  can  not  be 
ascertained.  The  name  of  the  '' Seventy-Two  Guilds"  was  first 
applied  to  these  organizatioiis  in  1906  durmg  the  t^iiu*e  of  office  of 
^^eroy  Tsen  Cih^uu  Hsuan,  when  the  Kwai^tung  government  ^i* 
deavored  to  take  over  the  ownership  of  tiie  Yueh-Han  Railway, 
whereupon  72  of  the  various  guilds  re^tered  themselves  as  being 

SpTOsea  to  the  scheme.    Since  that  time  the  term  ''Seventy-Two 
mlds"  has  b^oome  popular. 

AhuLOst  every  trade  in  Cauton  has  its  own  Ruild,  and  almost  ev^y 
firm  is  a  member  of  some  guild.  The  object  of  eadi  guild  is  to  protect 
the  interests  of  its  members  imd  to  ameUorate  their  grievances.  Eadi 
guild  has  its  officers  (usually  th&  {Hreeident  ako  acts  as  treasure) 
and  certain  conmuttees,  ^ected  from  among  the  members.  'Riey 
have  their  headquarters  at  the  office  of  the  organization  and  engage 
clerks  and  other  employees  to  transact  its  business.  These  guilds 
have  obtained  a  very  considerable  control  over  their  respective 
trades.  On  admittance  to  membership  a  certain  entrance  fee  fixed 
by  the  guild  is  required.  The  euild  requires  its  members  to  adopt 
uniform  terms  of  payment,  incmdlng  discounts,  although  manv  of 
them  secretJy  violate  tiiis  provision  at  the  risk  of  being  expeued. 
The  regulations  generally  forbid  a  member  to  transact  business  with 
a  nonmember.  Ordinary  meetings  are  held  at  various  times,  but 
special  meetings  are  convened  as  circumstances  reauire.  Trades 
requiring  skill^  labor  are  divided  into  two  guilds — the  ^nployers' 
guud  and  the  employees'  guild.  The  former  requires  the  proprietor 
of  a  store  to  pay  a  certain  entrance  fee  and  its  functions  are  practi- 
caUv  the  same  as  those  of  other  guilds.  The  employees'  guild  requires 
craftsmen  to  undergo  a  certain  term  of  apprenticesnip,  generally  three 
yeai3«  before  admission  to  membership.  Itr^ulates  the  wages  paid 
and  allows  no  one  to  work  without  first  having  been  admitted  to  mem- 
berdiip;  nor  does  it  allow  firms  to  employ  persons  not  members  of 
the  guild. 

rOBBlGN  TRADB  OBGAMZATIONS. 

The  European  and  American  firmsl  in  Canton  have  a  genial 
Chamber  of  t!ommerce.%In' addition,*  the  Britiah^ihtt<chants  estab- 
lished in  Canton  have  organized  a  British  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  organization  conducts  a  language  school  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  of  British  nationality  wno  desire  instruction  in  the 
Chinese  lan^^age.  This  school  is  also  open  to  non-British  employees 
in  British  &ms»  The  address  is  Victoria  Hotel  Building,  Shameen, 
Canton.  There  is  also  a  French  Chamber  of  Conomerce  in  the  French 
concession,  Shameen. 
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AMERICAN  INTERESTS  IN  DISTRiCT. 

HISTORICAL  SURVEY. 

The  port  of  Canton  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  poi  t  open  to  foreign 
trade,  Portuguese  ships  were  the  fiist  of  western  nations  to  arrive, 
in  1516,  the  E&tch  coining  later  in  1601  and  the  English  about  1635. 

American  trade  with  Canton  began  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  fiist  American  ship  to  leach  China  was  the  Empress  of 
China^  commanded  by  John  Green.  It  sailed  from  the  city  of  New 
York  on  Sunday,  February  22,  1784,  and  reached  Whampoa,  the 
anchorage  for  Canton,  on  the  morning  of  August  28.  It  left  Whampoa 
on  the  homeward  passage  on  December  28, 1784,  and  arrived  safely  in 
New  York  Harbor  on  May  11,  1785.  The  supercargo  of  that  vessel 
was  Maj.  Samuel  Shaw,  of  Boston,  who  had  served  with  jgreat  dis- 
tinction as  aid-de-campto  Mai.  Gen.  Knox  from  1779  untilthe  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  A  few  days  after  the  vessel's  arrival  in 
New  Yoik,  he  addressed  an  able  and  veiy  interesting  history  of  the 
voyage  to  Hon.  John  Jay,  Minister  of  the  United  States  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  This  letter  was  laid  before  Congress,  and  that  body  directed 
the  Secretary  to  inform  Maj.  Shaw  **that  Congress  feels  a  peculiar 
satisfaction  m  the  successful  issue  of  this  first  effort  of  the  citizens  of 
America  to  establish  a  direct  trade  with  China,  which  does  so  much 
honor  to  its  undertakers  and  conductors." 

The  second  ship  was  called  the  PaUas,  and  it  was  consigned  to 
Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  sigiers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  a  well-known  patriot,  capitalist,  and  merchant  of  Philadelphia. 

These  two  ships  carried  to  America,  with  their  other  cargo,  880,100 
pounds  of  tea.  In  the  years  1786-87  there  were  five  ships  engaged 
m  the  trade.     They  exported  to  America  1,181,860  nouncls  of  tea. 

In  1786  Maj.  Samuel  Shaw  returned  to  Canton  in  tne  American  ship 
Hope,  bearing  a  commission  as  the  first  United  States  consul  to  the 
poi  t  of  Canton.  The  outward-bound  cargo  from  America  brought  to 
China  by  these  early  ships  appears  to  have  consisted  largely  of  ginseng, 
while  the  return  cargoes  were  composed  of  teas. 

The  number  of  American  vessels  that  arrived  in  Canton  during  the 
year  ended  Jime  30,  1833,  was  S9.  These  vessels  brought  quick- 
silver, lead,  iron^  South  American  copper,  spelter,  tinned  plates, 
Turkey  opium,  gmseng,  rice,  broadcloths,  camlets,  cambrics,  velvets, 
handkercniefs,  linen  and  cotton  drill?,  cotton  yam.  cotton  prints, 
land  and  sea  otter  skins,  fox  skins,  sealskins,  sandalwood,  music 
boxes,  clocks,  watches,  and  sundry  other  articles,  and  on  their  return 
they  were  laden  with  teas,  silk,  cassia,  camphor,  rhubarb,  vermilion, 
chinaware,  etc. 

In  1842  Great  Britain  concluded  a  treaty  with  China  which  opened 
to  foreign  commerce  not  only  Canton  but  also  the  ports  of  Amoy, 
Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanmai.  It  also  provided  for  the  cession  of 
the  island  of  Hongkong  to  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  China  in  1844.  Business  moved  on 
peacefully  and  prosperously  at  Canton  until  1866,  when  in  conse- 
quence of  the  serious  demonstrations  that  were  taking  place  at  Canton 
and  elsewhere  against  foreign  trade,  English  and  French  gunboats 
appeared  in  Canton  waters.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  foreim 
factories  were  sacked  and  burned.    The  result  was  immediate  and 
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effective  hostilities,  and  the  city  was  taken  without  difficulty  by  the 
allies. 

On  the  return  of  peace  in  1858,  most  of  the  foreigners/including 
Americans^  removed  to  the  Honam  side  of  the  river,  almost  im- 
mediately opposite  the  old  factory  site.  In  the  meantime  the 
English  and  flench  were  busy  in  raising  the  island  of  Shameen  to  its 
present  leveL 

Diirix^  this  period  American  trade  with  Canton  flourished  exceed- 
ingly. Several  large  American  firms  were  established,  notably 
Russell  &  Co.,  and  the  swift  American  clipper  ships  made  rapid  and 
wofitable  voyages  between  Canton  and  the  ports  of  Boston  and  New 
York.  Of  the  river  steamboatsplying  between  Canton,  Hongkong,  and 
liacao  four  were  Amwican.  However,  during  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  privateer  Alabama  and  others, 
American  interests  were  considerably  affected — ^merchants,  both 
American  and  foreign,  preferring  to  lorward  their  merchandise  in 
foreign-owned  vessels  rather  than  pay  the  increased  insurance 
pr^mum  or  run  the  risk  of  capture  by  the  aforementioned  privateers. 

During  the  year  1873,  17  sailing  vessels  cleared  the  port  of  Canton 
bound  for  New  York,  as  against  13  for  London,  12  for  Hamburg, 
and  4  for  Buenos  Aires. 

Owing  to  the  opening  of  the  northern  ports  and  the  rapid  rise  of 
Hongkong  as  a  blading  mart,  the  importance  of  Canton  declined 
duiing  the  seventies,  eighties,  and  nineties.  American  shipping 
during  this  period  became  less  and  less.  The  old-establishea 
American  firms,  such  as  Russell  &  Co.,  went  out  of  business,  and 
American  commercial  interests  at  Canton  were  at  a  low  ebb. 

During  the  period  following  1900  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  m  the  tiade  of  Canton,  and  likewise  American  trade  has  to 
some  extent  increased. 

MISSIONARY  DfTERESTS. 

The  city  of  Canton  was  the  scene  of  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
work  in  China.  The  first  missionary,  Robert  Monison,  came  to 
China  in  1807.  At  present  American  and  other  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries are  established  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  larger  towns  and 
{H*^ectural  cities  in  the  Province  of  Kwangttmg.  Thb  Province 
contains  more  Protestant  missicm  stations  than  any  other  Province 
in  China.  The  number  of  stations  at  which  foreign  missionaries  are 
located  is  70  in  Kwangtung,  9  in  Kwangsi,  13  in  Kweichow,  and  10  in 
Yunnaru  American  missionary  interes  te  are  larger,  both  in  number  of 
workers  and  in  capital  invested,  than  the  Protestant  missions  of  any 
other  countrv.  As  an  example,  there  are  21  foreign  Protestant  mis- 
sionary and  Denevolent  societies  located  in  the  city  of  Canton,  14  of 
which  are  American.  The  nimib^  of  Americans  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary and  other  benevolent  work  among  the  Chinese  is  249  in 
Kwangtung  Province,  35  in  Kwangsi,  1 1  in  x  xmnan,  and  4  in  Kwei- 
chow— a  total  of  299,  or  77.6  jfer  cent  of  the  adults  of  American 
nationality  residing  in  this  district. 

American  missionary  societies  have  established  numerous  schools, 
colleges,  hospitals,  training  schools  for  nurses,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the 
pure^  evangelical  work  that  they  undertake. 
122081*"— 19 ^9 
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la  additioB  to  the  places  at  which  missionaries  reside,  these 
societies  own  or  rent  hundreds  of  buildings  in  different  towns  and 
cities  in  the  int^ior  that  are  i]3ed  as  chapels  and  schools.    . 

The  American  missionary  and  other  oeneyolent  societies  repre- 
sented in  the  Canton  consular  district  are: 

American  Bible  Society. 

American  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

American  Board  of  Commianoners  for  Foreign  Missions  (Congregational). 

American  Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission. 

China  New  Testament  Mission. 

C^irntian  and  Misedonary  Alliance  Ifission. 

United  Brethren  Mission. 

Board  of  Foreign  Misaiana  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States 

Pentecostal  Mission. 

Sonth  China  Boat  Mission. 

South  China  Holiness  Mission. 

Serentb-day  Adventist  Mission. 

Swedish  Evangelical  Free  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Young  Women 's  Christian  Association. 

Canton  ChristiaD  College. 

Canton  Medical  Missionary  Society. 

John  G.  Kerr  Hospital  Cor  the  Insane. 

In  addition  to  the  American  missions,  other  Protestant  missionary 
interests  are  represented  by  societies  from  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  The  Catholic  missionariej 
are  of  French,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  nationality. 

OOMMBBCIAL  AMD  €ySHSR  N(MMi]8SIONARY  INTERflSTS, 

The  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  in  South  China  at 
the  present  time  are  confined  largely  to  the  port  of  Canton.  The 
Standard  Oil  Co.  maintams  an  office,  godowns,  tanks,  and  a  canning 
factory  there,  havmg  charge  of  the  company's  business  in  the  Canton 
delta  and  along  the  West  River.  Brandies  of  the  company,  with 
Americans  in  cnaige,  are  also  maintained  at  the  open  ports  of  Kong- 
moon,  Pakhoi,  Hoihow,  Wuchow,  and  Nanning,  and  tikewke  at 
Yunnanfu,  the  capital  of  Yunnan  Province.  T^e  other  American 
firms  in  Canton  are  for  the  most  part  branches  of  firms  in  the  United 
Statesy  and  are  engaged  only  in  one  particfilar  line  of  business. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  no  general  import  and  export  firms  of 
American  nationality  maintaining  c^ces  with  Americans  in  charge 
at  any  ports  in  this  consular  district,  although  one  or  two  of  the  lai^e 
American  firms  in  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  have  agencies  estaUkhed 
ikere  in  charge  ot  Chinese. 

The  export  trade  from  Canton  to  the  United  States,  although 
large — amounting  to  approximately  $7,000,000  United  States  cur- 
rency annually — ^is  afazK)st  wholly  in  ike  hands  of  firms  of  Brhai^ 
French,  Japanese,  and,  prior  to  the  war,  German  natiooality. 

The  exporta^n  of  raw  silk,  which  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 
46,000  betes  annually,  more  than  half  of  which  now  goes  to  the  United 
States,  is  e^iirefy  m  the  hands  of  FVench,  Briti^  Japanese,  and 
Swiss  exporters,  although  there  is  one  braiich  of  a  New  Yoi^:  silk 
house  that  has  estobiiAed  its  heackiuartors  in  Canton  for  the  purpose 
ol  making  purchases  direct. 

The  import  trade  from  the  United  States,  except  in  the  case  of 
kerosene  and  lubricating  oil,  sewing  machines,  and  oth^  lines  of 
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goods  whose  manufacturers  market  their  own  products  in  China,  is 
almost  wholly  in  tlie  hands  of  British,  continental,  and  Chinese  firms. 

The  eflfect  of  the;  BtEropeaa  war^  smcQ  the  ferst  lew  months  when 
trade  was  generally  parafyzed,  has  been  to  stimulate  the  market  for 
.Vmerican  prodtrcta  m  this  dfi^trict.  This  refers  principally  to  lines 
of  goods  that  had  formerly  been  supplied  from  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  A  shortage  of  the  supply  there  compelled  the  Chinese  to 
loek  to  otiieF  mArlsets  to  fiU  their  wanjta.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
iiittafe€^alikixfcd3,.3iich  a»iron  aaid  ated  plates  MkSL  bars,  as  wdU  asin 
atDaed  gpods^  chemicals,,  drugs,  gias^  etc. 

Tbfice  £s  nc^  cfarab^  that  there  i&opportonitT  in  Gasiton  for  a  genend 
inport  aaui  export  hooae  witk  faedities  ana  equipment  lk>  haneya  a 
isBly  huge  tumo^ier;  it  such  ft  bouse,  for  mstance,  could  establish 
tndei  cnxoectiona  m  the^  United  States  f<»r  the  exportaticm  of  raw  silk 
•s  a  staple  product  a^id  alsa  kandle  other  eomiiHydities,.  both  e!xpcHi> 
mi  import^  as  well  as  fire  and  marme  insujmnce^  th^*e  is  no  doubt 
that,  if^it  were  properly  managed,  its  success  eouLd  reasonably  be 
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By  Consul  General  Bdwin  S.  Cunnlnglftam.i 
LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  city  of  Hankow  is  situated  on  the  Yangtze  River  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Han  River,  and  is  in  latitude  SOJ**  north  (about  the 
same  as  New  Orleans)  and  longitude  1 14i°  east.  Hankow,  Wuchang, 
and  Hanyang  form  the  ''Wuhan  cities."  On  account  of  the  iron 
industries  located  there  they  are  termed  by  some  the  '*  Pittsburgh  of 
China '';  because  of  their  great  economic,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial importance  in  the  heart  of  China,  600  miles  from  uie  sea,  they 
are  more  frequently  called  the  "Chicago  of  China."  They  might  be 
called,  with  considerable  reason,  the  ^'Manchester,"  on  account  of 
their  cotton  interests. 

Hankow  is  the  limit  of  navigation  for  ocean-going  steamers  on  the 
Yangtze  River.  Dming  about  eight  months  in  the  year  large  vessels 
arrive  with  foreign  cargo  and  depart  with  huge  shipments  of  raw 
products  to  Europe  and  America,  while  in  all  seasons  splendid  river 
steamers  ply  between  Hankow  and  Shanghai.  Many  people  may 
have  the  opinion  that  a  trip  up  the  Yangtze  woxild  be  one  of  discom- 
fort and  extremely  dangerous,  but  those  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  making  this  interesting  voyage  through  this  most  fertile  valley 
have  f oxmd  such  an  opinion  very  erroneous,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  a  traveler  can  find  more  comfort  or  a 
better  cuisine  than  on  these  river  steamers,  except  where  the  diarges 
are  many  times  greater. 

Hankow  is  midway  between  Shanghai  and  Szechwan  Province,  at 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers  having  numerous  tributaries  acting  as 
feeders,  and  it  is  therefore  wonderfully  well  located  for  handhng  the 
rich  resources  of  the  Yangtze  Valley,  most  of  the  valley  being  within 
the  limits  of  this  considar  district.  The  Yangtze  River  is  recognized 
by  all  who  are  famiUar  with  China  as  being  the  best  part  of  the 
country^  since ''this  valley  is  destined  to  become  the  center  of  indus- 
trial activities  in  the  East,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  East  to  awake 
to  new  indxistrial  activities." 

The  Hankow  consular  district  comprises  the  following  Provinces: 


Proviiices. 


Area. 


Hupch 

Kianpsi 

Shensi 

Kansu 

Honan,  south  of  Yellow  Biver. . . 

Kokonor  region 

Chinese  Turkestan  (SInkiang) 

Mongolia,  not  in  Tientsin  district 


Square  miles. 
71,428 
09,498 
75,290 
125,483 
60,000 

50,579 


S).' 


Population. 


34,900,000 

14500  000 

^800  000 

5^000,000 

34;000,000 


>  The  sections  on  "Phvfical  Features"  and  "Climate"  were  prepared  in  the  main  by  Consul  Horace 
Remillard,  while  credit  is  given  to  Vice  Consul  William  S.  Howe  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the 
section  on  *' Education." 

2  Not  known,  even  approximately. 

9  Not  well  defined. 
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FIG.  7.— HIDE  AND   FIBER  PACKING   PLANT,   HANKOW. 


FIG.  8.— JAPANESE  COASTING  STEAMER,   HANKOW. 
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In  M'ea  this  is  the  largest  consular  district  in  China,  comprising 
more  tiian  25  per  cent  of  the  total  territory  of  the  Republic  and  its 
deTOndehcies.  If  Mongolia  is  excluded  (because  the  umits  are  not 
well  defined)  and  also  the  Kokonor  rc^on  (because  it  is  practically 
unknown  and  is  of  small  commercial  miportance),  there  is  still  left 
952,278  square  miles,  having  as  great  undeveloped  wealth  as  can  be 
found  in  any  district,  as  w^  as  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  and 
richest  mines  known.  If  one  considers  only  the  Provinces,  whose 
areas  are  more  or  less  definitely  known  and  which  require  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hankow  consular  office  continuously,  their  area  almost 
equals  that  of  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississiimi .  Arkansas,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  ana  ii  the  remainder  of  the 
district  of  Sinkiang,  Kokonor,  and  that  part  of  Mongolia  within  tiiis 
district  are  included,  the  areas  of  the  States  of  Texas,  South  CaroHna, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Missouri  will  easily  be  added  to  the  first-named  group.  From  the 
southern  point  of  Kiangd  to  the  northwest  of  Kansu  the  distance  ex- 
ceeds 1,600  miles  (4,800  U),  extending  from  25"*  to  41"*  north  latitude, 
corresponding  to  the  difference  in  latitude  between  northern  Cuba 
and  New  York.  Since  the  transportation  is  extremely  primitive 
(being  largely  by  means  of  chairs),  it  would  require  considerably  longer 
than  one  month  to  make  the  trip.  One  can  quickly  pass  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  to  New  Orleans  and  thence  to  El  Paso,  but  to  cover  the 
same  distance  in  China  is  a  herculean  undertaking. 

POPULATION. 

An  accurate  enumeration  of  the  people  by  census  has  never  been 
undertaken  in  CSxina,  but  a  niunber  of  estimates,  based  more  or  less 
upon  reasonable  assumptions,  have  been  made.  The  one  usually 
accepted  by  westerners  as  the  most  reUable  is  that  known  as  the  Min- 
ehengpii,  1910,  though  it  is  more  than  30  per  cent  under  that  made 
by  the  Customs  in  me  same  vear.  The  census  taken  by  the  Min- 
chengpu,  1910 — tiie  residts  oi  which  are  embodied  in  a  report  sub- 
mitt^  to  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Tenney  and  published  in  Daily  Considar  and  Trade  Reports  for  July 
13,  1911 — is  used  in  the  present  report.  However,  any  statement 
r^arding  popidation  must  oe  regarded,  to  some  extent,  as  conjecture. 
In  China  nmnbers  convey  no  accurate  conception  to  the  mind  of  an 
Occidental^  because  mere  popidation  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the 

Sotentialities  of  the  inhabitants  in  production,  consumption,  or 
efense.  By  western  standards  a  population  of  a  million  farmers  in  a 
fertile  section  should  justify  the  effort  to  sell  many  agricultural 
implements  and  machmes,  but  in  CSiina  their,  demands  for  these 
artieles  are  too  small  to  mention.  An  equal  urban  population  in  the 
Occident  would  furnish  endless  openings  lor  all  kinds  of  vocations,  as 
well  as  a  market  for  all  sorts  of  luxuries  and  necessities,  but  in  China 
the  promoter  of  an  innovation  would  rarely  receive  a  satisfactory 
nward.  ^  Hie  people  are  poor,  with  a  poverty  that  has  come  down 
tlorough  innumerable  generations ;  they  have  had  few  wants  and  those 
have  usuallv  been  supplied  from  the  country;  they  know  nothing  of 
luxuries  andf,  indeed,  very  little  of  necessaries.  One  must  be  impressed 
with  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  country;  its  soil  is  as  fertile  as 
any;  its  undeveloped  mineral  resources  are  supposed  to  equal  the 
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richest;  but  among  these  vroiulerful  riches  Yive^  one  of  the  poorest 
peoples  of  the  eoi'th. 

liierefore  American  buainese  men  sliould  no*  be  misled'  when 
informed  that  the  population  of  the  Hankow  consular  district  tcvtaLs 
79,691,000 — 23  per  cent  of  that  for  all  China  exclusive  of  Mongolia 
and  ELokonor,  or  4,000,000^  more  than  the  entire  jpoulatioa  of  conti- 
nental  United  States  in  1900.  If  Moncolia  and  Kokonor  are  added 
the  number  will  probably  be  mcreasea  by  2,000,00^.  The  density 
of  jpopulatioji  is  greatest  in  Honan  along  the  YeUbw  River,  where 
it  IS  ^76  persons  pef  square  mile,  and  I^t  in  Sinkiang,  where  it 
is  4J  pef  square  mile.  Hupeh,  with  the  larae  Wuh«a  cities  and 
rich  Yangtze  bottoms,  has  348,  BZhin^  208,.  Snensi  116,  and  Elansu 
40  per  square  mile.  Of  aU  States  of  the  American  Unioa  oniy  Rliode 
Islandy  with  508.5,  and  Massachusetts,,  with  418.8  per  square  mile, 
have  a  population  equal  iai  density  to  that  of  the  Provinces  of  Honan 
and  Hupeh.  Sparsely  settled  E!ansu  has  approximately  the  same 
density  of  population  as  Iowa,  Vermont,  or  Alabama,,  while  only 
23  of  our  49  States  have  a  population  whose  density  exceeds  40 
persons  per  souare  mile. 

The  sm^  Province  of  Hupeh  has  an  area  equal  to  New  York, 
ISTew  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,,  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
though  these  are  the  most  tliickly  populate  per  square  mile  of  any 
of  the  States,  their  combined  j)opulatioa  is  only  two-thirda  that  of 
Hupeh.  That  part  ©f  the  agricultural  Province  of  Honan  whicb  is 
south  of  the  Yellow  River  has  an  area  equal  to  that  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  but  it  has  t\^Tice  as  many  peo])le. 

Canton,  with  its  900,000  people,  is  the  only  Chinese  treaty  port 
apfHfoaching  Hankow  m  population ;  whea  one  includes  Haiiyang, 
across-  the  Han,  Riv^,  ana  Wuichang,  aeross  the  Yangtze  Riveiv  tlie 
population  of  the  Wuhan  cities  (whick  are  usually  treated  as  €>ne) 
]»  1,32 1, 284.  The  foUowing.  are  the  treaty  ports  in  this  consular 
district,,  with  date  ol  opening  and  m)pulation:  HankeMr^  opened  in 
ISQ2;  Ichang,  opened  m  1877,  population,,  &5,0©0;  ELiukiang,  opened 
ia  1862,.  population,  36^000;  Sha^  opened  m  1896,  populati&a^ 
95,000. 

Other  eities  of  great  knportanee  withini  the  district  are:  Xnt  Honan — 
Kaifei]gfu,  Honanfu,.  Hsuehow,  Yench^i^  Sinyang,.  Eic^ttn, 
Nanyang,  Chowkiakiw,  and  Ckei^chow.  Ta  Hupeh — Kangchow, 
Lachohow,  Siangyang,  Fancheng,  Aniu^  Taveh,  and  Hsinti.  In 
E^nsu — Tsii^hoWy  Lanjehowfu,  and  Sining.  In  Eian^i — Kii^teh- 
ehen£,  Nanichan^,  Pic^siang,  and  Elanchow..  In  Sh^isi — Sianfu, 
Yenenang^  HancEung,.  aibd  Tungkwan. 

There  are  a  few  ports  ©I  call  for  passwigers  and  cam)  oa  the 
Yangtze,  syoeb  as  Hukow,  Wusueh,  Li&ikow,  Hwang^iih^ang^  and 
Hwangehow.  These  places  have  been  opened  as  ports  of  call  by 
the  Chefoo'  Agreement  of  September  13,  1876,  and  tlie  Yangtze 
Re^ilatioi^  of  189Sv 

PH¥SICAL  FEATUBESw 

Because  of  the  wide  extent  of  tliis  consular  district  and  the  varied 
physical  characteristics,,  so  widely  divergent  in  each  P^vince,  it 
does  not  seem  to  oflPer  a  good  basis  of  comparison  with  sections  in 
the  United  States.  The  remote  sections  of  Sinkiang,  Kokonor,  and 
Western  liongolia  wfll  not  be  included  in  the  following  account. 
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^    HONAN. 

Honan  w  shaped  like  sn  irr^alar  triangle.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Shansi  and  ChihK,  on  the  east  by  Shantung,  Kiangsu,  and 
Anhwei^on  ibesouth  by  Anhwei  and  Hupeh.  and  on  the  west  by  Hupeh, 
ShcBisi,.  and  Shansi.  ^  This  area  is  dividea  into  three  basins,  that  of 
the  Tellow  River  in  the  north,  ot  the  Huai  River  on  the  sout^,  and 
Off  ihe  Han  River  on  &e  southeast;  the  last  two  are  serrated  by  a 
marked  rai^e  of  noountams^  the  Fuh-nm-shan,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  eastern  termiEiiis  of  ibe  Kwanhni  Mountains.  Thk  range  main- 
tains  an  ^evation  ei  4,000  to  6,000  feet."  The  Teht  and  Tan  Rivers 
dnm  its  southemi  slopes  into  the  Ran,  and  the  eastern  sides  are 
abundantfy  watered  hy  numerous  branches  of  the  Huai  River,  as 
they  flow  inta  Huiigts^  Lake.  The  northern  portion  of  Hanan 
akm^  the  YcUow  River  is  level,  facile,  and  populous,  forming  one 
erf  the  richest  portions  of  the  Province.  (Williams's  **Thel£ddle 
KiMdom,"  p.  98>) 

Kaifeng.  the  capital,  is  situated  about  1  league  from  the  southwn 
bank  of  the  Yellow  River,  whose  bed  is  here  elevated  above  the 
adjacent  country.  Other  important  centers  are  Honanfu,  in  the 
north-ceentralpart;  Hwaikingm,  on  the  Yellow  River;  Nanyangfu, 
in  tfie  southwestern  part;  Changte,  WeOiwei,  Chengchow,  and 
Hsuchow,  on  tiie  Peking-Hankow  Railway;  and  Juning  and  Kweiteh 
in  the  western  part  of  Honan. 

HCPEH. 

Hupeh  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Honan,  on  the  east  by  Anhwei 
and  Eangsi,  on  the  south  by  Hunan,  and  on  the  west  by  Szechwan 
and  ShensL 

The  Great  River  nfaogtze)  flows  through  the  south,  where  it  connects  with  all  the 
lakes  on  both  its  shores,  and  nearly  doubles  its  volume  of  water.  The  Han  Kiaug 
or  Han  Shui  rises  in  the  southwest  of  Shensi,  between  the  Fuh-ntd-shan  and  Tapa 
ling^and  drains  the  sosth  v^f  that  Province  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Hupeh,  joining 
the  Yangtze  at  Wuchang,  it  iff  r&y  tcHrtuoua  in  its  course,  flowing  about  1^  360  miles 
in  all,  and  is  navigable  only  a  portionoltheyear,  during  the  freshets,  asiarasSiangyang, 
about  300  miles.  Boats  of  sBmlT  size  come  down,  however,  at  ad  times  from  Sinpvwan, 
nesr  its  source  in  Shensi.  The  mouth  is  over  200  feet  broad,  but  the  bed  ol  the  river, 
i0oae  asconds^  fiooa  w^en8to40&aiQd  500  feet,  and  at  Shayang,  168  miles  from  Hankow, 
k  is  i  mile  wide.    Tks  avea  ei  the  whole  basin  is  abo«t  the  same  as  the  Province. 

The  extraordinflry  effects  of  a  ku»e  body  of  melted  oiow  poured  into  a  number  of 
streams  conveiging  on  the  slopes  of  a  range  of  hills,  and  then  centering  in  a  narrow 
Talley,  bringing  their  annual  deposit  o(  atinvium  and  silt,  are  seen  along  the  River 
Han.  The  rise  of  this  stream  is  often  50  feet  where  it  is  narrowest,  and  the  shores  are 
li^;  art  Ichang  the  channel  variea  from  900  to  I,500i  feet  at  different  seasons,  but  the 
nver  bed  from  2^dO0(  to  d^eOO  feet,  tie  water  risizig  13  feet  art  the  fresh.  Inthesewide 
places,  the  river  presents  the  aspect-  ol  a  bfoad,  winding  belt  o£  sand  dunes,  in  which 
the  stream  wand^^  in  one  or  many  channels.  Navigation,  therefore,  is  difficult  and 
dangcfoas,  since  Biovi^g  sands  idaft  ihie  deep  water  from  place  to  place,  and  boats 
W9  delr^  or  roa  aground.  In  h%h  water  the  banks  are  covered,  bat  the  current 
is  A«s  aliBost  as  serknis  Mi  obstade  as  tW  e^ialloiws  are  in  winter. 

Tte  southeast  part  of  Bnpeb  i»  occupied  by^  an  extensive  depresraon  filed  with  a 
saeceHioo  of  lakes.  The  length  and  breadth  of  this  plain  are  not  far  from  200  miles, 
aad  Hi«€cmfldesed&e  Boost  leitilepifcrt  of  China,  notbeingsf^jecttooveFffowslike 
ti^  shoies  el  lfa&  Ycfttofir  Bivor,  while  tlte  descent  of  the  land  allows  its  abundance  of 
water  to  bestesdilydistrilmted.  Every  sp^  is  cultivated  and  the  surplus  of  produc- 
taons  19  LMsiijr  tmwported  whenev^  thene  is  demand.  The  portions  nearer  the 
Tangtae  ace  foa  lew  mr  constant  cuhxvotion. 

The  Ax  Lake,  Millet  Lake,  Red  Hofse  Lake,  and  Mienyang  Lake  are  the  largest  in 
1^  Prnvince.  The  renamiqg  parts  o£  both  the  lake  Plrorbices  are  bitty  and  moura- 
(Bw^feb  and  Honaa);  the  high  range  of  the  Tapeh  Shan  (Great  Whifte  JKonn- 
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tains),  commencing  far  into  Sliensi,  extends  w<^  of  Hupeh  and  separatee  the  basins 
oi  the  Great  Stiver  from  its  tributary,  the  Han  Kiang,  some  of  its  peaks  rising  to  the 
snow  line.    (Williams^s  ^'The  Midcfle  Kingdom/'  pp;  142-143.) 

Tlie  most  important  centers  are  the  Wuhan  cities  (Hankow,  Han- 
yang^  and  Wuchang),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yangtze  and  Hwi 
Kivers,  which  occupy  the  same  relative  position  to  China  as  Chi- 
cago does  to  the  United  States,  namely,  that  of  a  large  industrial 
and  shipping  city  in  the  central  part  of  the  country.  Other  import- 
ant ports  are  Snasi  and  Ichang.  The  former  has  a  canal,  which 
discharges  at  Shayang  on  the  Han  River  40  miles  away.  Ichane 
was  the^  terminus  for  lig;ht-draf t  vessels  and  all  craft  not  navigatea 
by  the  lise  of  trackers  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  gorge  steamers 
in  1900.  Above  Ichang  are  the  Wushan,  Milan,  and  Lukan  gorges, 
famous  for  their  picturesque  scenery.^  Other  cities  of  in^ortance 
are  Sianeyang,  Laohokow,  and  Anlu  in  the  Hau  Valley,  Tayeh  in 
the  southeastern  part  (famous  for  its  iron  mines),  and  misueh, 
across  from  Kiukiang  in  Kiangsi  Province. 

KANSU. 

Kansu  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  inner  Mongolia 
and  the  Ordos  coimtry,  on  the  east  by  Shensi,  on  the  south  by 
Szechwan,  on  the  southwest  by  Kokonor  and  the  desert,  and  on 
the  northwest  by  Sinkiang.  The  Great^  Wall  forms  a  part  of  its 
northern  boundary  but  in  many  places  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
Province. 

The  Province  is  virtually  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  motm- 
tains  running  nearly  north  and  south,  separating  the  Wei  and  Yel- 
low River  basins.  The  main  pass  connecting  these  two  systems  is 
near  Titao,  south  of  Lanchow.  The  Wei  basin  is  fertile  in  char- 
acter like  the  plain  of  central  Shensi,  but  the  rivers  are  of  little  use 
for  navigation. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
mountainous  country  reaching  northwesterly  from  the  Ala  Shan 
to  the  confines  of  the  Great  Wall  on  the  west. 

The  principal  cities  are  Lanchow,  the  capital,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Yellow  River  where  it  turns  northeast,  Pingliang  on  the  King 
River,  Kingkiang  on  the  Wei,  Minhsien  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
part  on  the  YeDow  River,  and  Sining  on  the  Sinning  River. 

KIANGSL 

The  Province  of  Kiangsi  lies  south  of  Anhwei  and  Hupeli,  between 
Chekiang  and  Fukien  on  the  east  and  Hunan  on  the  west,  reaching 
from  the  Yangtze  to  Kwangtimg  Province  on  the  south. 

Its  form  is  oblonff.  and  its  entire  area  is  made  up  of  the  beautiful  basin  of  the  Kan 
Kiang,  including  all  the  affluents  and  their  minor  vaUeys.  The  hilly  portions  form 
part  of  the  remarkable  series  of  mountainous  ridges,  which  cover  all  southeastern 
and  southern  China,  extending  from  Ningpo  southwesterly  to  Amoy.  It  is  made 
up  of  ranges  of  short  and  moderate  hills,  cut  up  by  a  complicated  net  of  watercourses, 
many  of  which  present  a  succession  of  narrow  defiles  and  gentle  vaUeys  with  bottom 
lands  from  5  to  12  milee  wide.  That  part  of  this  region  m  Kiangsi  has  an  irre^nilar 
watershed  on  the  east,  separating^  it  fron^  the  Min  basin,  and  a  more  definite  divide 
on  the  west  from  Hunan  and  its  higher  mountains.  The  surface  of  the  land  is  rugKed. 
It  is  well  watered  and  drained  by  the  river  Kan  and  its  tributaries,  most  of  which 
rise  within  the  Province;  the  mam  branch  empties  into  Poyang  Lake  by  numerous 
mouths,  whose  silt  has  sradually  made  the  country  around  it  swampy.  For  maaiy 
miles  on  its  eastern  and  southern  banks  extends  an  almost  uninhabitable  mansh, 
presenting  a  drainy  appearance.  (Williams's  "The  Middle  Kingdom,"  vol.  1,  pp. 
111-112.) 
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The  important  centers  are  Eiukian^^  on  the  Yangtze  River; 
Nanchang,  the  provincial  capital,  on  the  Kan  River;  Nankangfu, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Poyang  Lake;  Jaochow  and  EJngtehchen  in 
the  western  part,  famous  for  their  porcelain  industry;  Pin^siang, 
near  the  Hunan  border,  where  there  are  extensive  colheries;  manfu, 
in  the  south-central  part,  on  the  Kan;  and  Kanchow,  in  the  exten- 
sive southern  part,  likewise  on  the  Kan. 

SHENSL 

The  Province  of  Shensi  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ordos 
Country  (Inner  Mongoha),^  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Great 
Wall,  on  the  east  by  Shansi  and  Honan,  on  the  southeast  by  Hupeh, 
on  the  south  by  Hupeh  and  Szechwan,  and  on  the  west  by  Kansu. 

This ,  Province  has  three  separate  geo^aphical  divisions — the 
fertile  loess  table-lands  in  the  north;  the  plain  m  the  center,  drained 
by  the  Wei  River  and  its  tributaries;  and  the  mountains  in  the 

SOQth. 

The  northern  section  has  a  good  soil,  but  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tamty  of  the  rains  agriculture  is  rendered  precarious.  The  Lukuan 
Shan  and  Pai  Yu  Shan  constitute  the  moimtain  ranges  and  run  from 
east  to  west.  This  section  is  watered  by  many  small  streams  flow- 
ing into  the  YeDow  River,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Shensi  with  Shansi  Province,  these  streams  flowing  from  northwest 
and  soutiieast.    The  beds  of  the  streams  are  cut  deep  into  the 

(prevailing   loess  formations,  and  consequently   roads   across    are 
ew.    Ymeufu,  in  the  extreme  north,  and  Yenanfu  in  the  north- 
central  part,  are  the  principal  cities. 

Central  Snensi  is  tne  most  populous  section  of  the  Province  and 
Kes  in  the  fertile  Wei  River  Valley.  This  river  flows  from  the  Yel- 
low River  at  the  point  where  Honan,  Shensi.  and  Shansi  come 
together,  and  its  course  is  almost  due  west.  There  are  no  import- 
ant branches  of  the  Wei  on  the  south  side  on  account  of  the  moim- 
tain country,  which  makes  adequate  outlets  very  scarce  in  this 
direction.  On  the  north  side,  however,  many  small  rivers  flow 
northwest  away  from  the  Wei,  its  most  important  tributary  being 
the  King  Ho.  Sianfu,  the  capital  city,  is  situated  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  Wei  River.  Other  important  centers  in  this  region 
are  Tungchowfu,  on  the  Lo  River,  which  empties  into  the  Hwang 
Ho,  and  Fenghsiangfu,  on  the  Wei  River,  near  the  Kansu  border. 
The  central  Shensi  plain  is  the  most  fertile  agricultural  section  of 
Shensi. 

The  southern  section  has  numerous  mountain  ranges,  and  geo- 
graphically the  division  is  marked  out  from  the  central  portion  by 
the  Tsing  LingShan,  which  acts  as  a  watershed  for  the  Wei  and 
Han  basms.  The  Han  River  flows  through  Shensi  into  Hupeh. 
Hanchungfu  and  Hinganfu  are  the  principal  cities  situated  on  this 
river. 

CUMATE. 

Only  the  most  general  statement  can  be  made  rejgarding  the 
dimate  of  this  consular  district,  because  of  the  varied  physical 
characteristics  in  different  sections,  affecting  climatic  conditions 
over  small  areas.  There  is  represented  every  variety  of  tempera- 
tare,  from  the  extreme  winter  cold  of  the  coimnes  of  ETansu  Province 
to  the  tropical  heat  of  southern  Kiangsi. 
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KANSU. 

rhiiinff  the  long  winter  months,  Kansu  is  covered  with  snow  and 
ice;  all  tne  rivers  are  frozen  over,  and  the  inliabitants,  though  clad 
in  skins,  protect  themselves  with  difficoltv  from  the  cold.  A  bleak 
wind  also  blows  from  t^e  table-land  oi  Mongolia.  In  sunmier,  the 
thermometer  rises  at  times  to  104"^  F.  At  tiiis  ]>eriod,  vegetation 
is  luxuriant  and  the  crops  grow  with  great  rapidity.^  Exception 
should  be  made  for  the  southern  part,  however,  which  is  very  wet, 
owing  to  the  rain-laden  clouds  that  are  wafted  up  from  the  south. 
In  some  valleys  the  climate  is  so  mild  that  the  fruits  of  South  China 
come  to  maturity,  such  as  the  persimmon.  The  climate  in  the 
^eater  portion  of  Kansu  is  not  unlike  that  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
m  many  respects. 

SBENSL 

The  climate  of  Shensi  is  widely  different  to  the  north  and  to  the] 
south  of  the  Ts'in  Ling.  In  the  north  it  resembles  that  of  thei 
region  of  the  Hwang  Ho,  with  its  drv  cold,  its  dust,  and  its  violent' 
storms.  It  may  be  compared  to  Nebraska  in  the  United  States  for 
cold  and  dryness.  In  the  south  the  climate  is  rather  like  that  of ; 
Szechwan,  without  the  northern  or  Bouthem  winds,  these  being 

Prevented  from  blowing  by  the  two  mountam  ranges.  From 
ebruary  to  October  the  sky  is  overcast  and  the  atmosphere  damp, ' 
while  excessive  heat  prevaib  in  summer.  The  cold  sets  in  only  at 
the  end  of  November,  and  fall  is  the  finest  season.  The  climate  of 
the  southern  part  oi  Shensi  is  not  imlike  that  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  as  regards  tempwature,  but  the  thermometer  and  barom- 
eter are  much  more  subject  to  sudden  changes.  The  thermometer 
reaches  0*^  F.  in  winter  and  about  105*^  F.  in  summer. 

nOiNAN. 

The  Province  of  Honan  is  a  portion  of  the  same  geo^phical 
division  as  South  Shensi,  is  influenced  by  the  same  physicalteatures, 
and  hence  its  climate  in  the  northern  part  is  like  that  of  southern 
Shensi,  described  above.  Southern  Honan  is  more  in  relation  with 
Hupeh  Province  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Central  CSiina  Plain;  hence 
the  climate  is  like  that  of  Hupeh. 


The  climate  of  H}H>eh  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  Shanghai, 
but  is  less  moist.  The  sea  breeze  to  cool  the  sinnmer  atmosphere  is, 
howev^,  absent,  and  in  the  hot  season  the  nights  are  as  warm  as 
the  days.  Another  feature  of  the  summer  heat  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
usually  sustained  over  an  extended  period,  as  in  1913,  when  the 
average  for  21  days  and  nights  was  101^  F.  The  heat  very  often 
reaches  104^  <wr  105®  F.  and  is  then  endured  with  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  moisture  in  the  air.  In  winter  the  thermometer  seldom 
descends  lower  than  20®  or  26®  F.  There  is  usually  a  short  rainy 
season  in  winter  and  early  spring,  and  a  heavier  rainfall  during  the 
summer.  Autumn  is  often  free  from  rains  to  early  December. 
From  the  Decennial  Report  of  the  Maritime  Onstoms  (1902-1911), 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  annual  total  rainfall  varies  greatly  at 
Hankow— from  27.27  inches  in  1902  to  68.14  inches  in  1909.  The 
average  for  the  10  years  appears  to  be  43.38  inches  per  annmn.    This 
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is  probably  a  ^oA  indication  for  oihev  points  along  the  Yangtze 
witnin  the  Proyince,  as  %he  siormB  usually  follow  the  river^ 

The  Yangtze  Riv^  is  the  trade  avenue  that  places  Hankow  in  the 
position  to  make  it  the  pr^nier  port  of  export  for  China.  January 
and  February  are  the  lowest  months  for  tiie  rirer,  while  July  and 
Augu^  are  tne  highest.  In  the  low  season  for  a  10-year  period  it 
ranged  from  d  inches  bdbw  z^o  to  12  feet  above^  wnUe  the  high* 
wak^  mmrk  ranged  from  39  feet  to  4S  feet  above. 

The  climate  of  Hupdoi  may  be  compared  in  summer  to  that  of 
LouisiaBa  and  in  winteir  to  that  oi  western  NcH^h  Carolina  or  eastern 
Xtmnessee* 

KLkNGSI. 

The  donate  of  Eaimcsi  is  generally  very  hot  in  soomier.  IKudng 
the  winter  the  lakea  between  Kinfeang  and  the  moimtain  back- 
graand  are  occasionally  frozen.  In  the  nei^borhood  ot  Kiukiang 
and  the  Poyang  Lake  the  climate  resembles  that  of  Hankow  and 
Hfoapeiiy  with  the  same  approximate  extremes  of  temperature  but 
with  slightly  more  rainf  alL  In  the  south  it  is  tropical  like  Canton. 
The  Buanmers  in  Kiangai  may  be  compared  to  those  of  Louisiana, 
the  winters  to  those  ai  the  South  Atjantie  States.  The  Yanetze 
Biver  jb  an  important  factor  in  the  trade  of  this  Province  as  weS  as 
diat  of  Hnp^  Its  hi^est  point  is  attained  in  summer,  wben  it 
ranges  from  35  to  45  feet :  its  lowest  is  in  winter,  when  it  ranges  from 
9  i&ebes  below  zero  to  7  met  6  inches  above. 

PBOTINCIAL  AIK&fiNISTEATION. 

The  principal  provincial  ofEcials  are  the  military  and  civil  governors 
(Chiang  Chim.  and  Hsun  An  Shih).  The  former  is  under  lue  direct 
authority  of  the  President  and  has  control  of  all  the  military  forces 
of  the  Province.  Consequently,  he  is  the  highest  provincial  power, 
CBpecial^  in  times  of  emergency,  when  he  is  required  to  take  action. 
EQs  authority  has  been  very  extensive  since  1911  on  account  of 
frequent  »tuations  of  unrest. 

The  civil  governor  is  also  appointed  from  Peking,  and  he  is  the 
chief  civil  authority.  His  powers  vary  in  the  difl^rent  Provinces, 
as  certain  ones  of  this  class  of  officials  are  granted  by  presidential 
order  special  functions  not  enjoyed  by  other  civil  governors^  The 
civil  governors  have  become  of  less  unportance  since  1915^  as  dis 
position  is  beings  in  some  instances,,  combined  with  the  mihtary  and 
in  aU  cases  restricted,  so  that  the  mihtary  rule  can  be  more  easily 
established.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  certain  divisions  (K'O) 
which  are  under  his  control  thi^^h  hk  administrative  department 
(Cheng  Wu  T'ing).  Other  departments,  such  as  foreign  affairs, 
justice,  and  finance,  r€j>ort  not  only  to  him  but  to  the  central  Govern- 
ment  as  well,  *bie  situation  creating  a  dual  responsibility.  The 
divergence  in  practice  is  well  illustrated  in  foreign  affairs:  Hupeh 
has  a  specaal  envo]r  for  foreign  affairs  (Wai  Chiaa  Pu  Te  Pai  Chiao 
She  Tuan)^  who  resides  in  the  fore^  concessions,  Hankow,  and  who 
reports  to  Pekmg  rather  than  to  the  civil  govemor;^  Kaifengfu 
(Honan)  has  a  coBSimissK)ner  of  forrign  affairs  for  the  whole  Province, 
repoiting^  to  either  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Peking  or  the 
crnl  goveraw;  KruKang  (Kiangsi)  has  a  superintendent  of  customs 
m  charge  of  frareign  affairs,  re|wrting  to  the  crrfl  governor  at  Nan- 
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chang;  finally,  foreign  affairs  in  Kansu  and  Shensi  are  directly 
under  tho  covemor  and  are  administered  from  his  office.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  Kansu  the  civil^  and  military  authority  is  vested 
in  one  and  the  same  man,  and  this  is  becoming  more  general,  as  in 
Hupeh  since  August,  1916. 

The  civil  governor  has  periodical  reports  to  make  to  Peking,  may 
request  assistance  from  the  mihtary  authorities,  and  has  wide 
powers  of  supervision.  His  authority  is  limited  largely  by  the  faet 
that  the  majority  of  the  subordinates  m  the  provincicd  administration 
are  appointed  by  the  central  Government,  although  he  may  recom- 
mena  candidates  for  minor  offices.  The  finances  are  usually  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  reports  being  made  to  it 
and  appointments  and  dismissals  by  it.  The  jud^e  of  the  higher 
Shen  ran  T'ing  (Blao  Teng  Shen  Pan  T'ing  Chang)  is  responsible  to 
the  Peking  authorities,  the  civil  governor  acting  in  a  supervisory 
capacity. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provincial  government  each  Province 
has  a  certain  number  of  '^tao,"  the  chief  official  of  which  is  the 
'*taoyin.''  The  latter  has  a  machinery  of  administration  similar  to 
that  of  the  civil  governor  for  the  whole  of  the  Province.  The  civil 
governor  exercises  supervisory  powers  over  the  '*taoyin,''  and  the 
authority  of  the  latter  depenas  largely  on  the  functions  delegated  to 
him  by  the  former. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  important  administrative  provincial 
divisions  is  the  *'hsien'^  which  is  under  the  '*hsien  magistrate." 
This  official  is  usually  supervised  by  the  '*taoyin''  and  the  civil 

f[Ovemor,  as  well  as  by  theBhen  Pan  T'ing  (on  accoimt  of  his  judicial 
unctions).  He  is  also  the  tax-collecting  official  of  his  distnot  and 
has  the  right  to  call  upon  the  police  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his 
official  duties. 

There  is  probably  no  class  of  officials  in  the  United  States  corre- 
sponding to  the  provincial  officials  of  the  Chinese  Province.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  '*hsien  magistrate's"  functions,  although 
more  extensive,  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  American  justice  of  the 
peace. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  are  not  official  organizations,  but 
their  influence  is  so  great  as  to  ^ve  them  a  standing  equal  to  that 
of  any  official.  Their  advice  is  sought  in  the  enforcement  of  taxes, 
the  payment  of  debts,  the  liouidation  of  insolvent  estates,  and  often 
to  aetermine  the  priority  oi  claims.  The  chambers  are  organiza- 
tions of  great  power  when  once  their  machines  are  put  in  motion. 

EDUCATION. 

The  general  educational  progress  of  the  Hankow  consular  district, 
as  well  as  of  China  generally,  durmg  the  last  decade  may  be  saia 
to  be  of  spirit  rather  than  of  substance.  Since  the  abolishment 
under  the  Empress  Dowager  of  the  old  system  of  literary  examina- 
tions and  the  provision  for  a  system  oi  education  along  modem 
lines,  the  Chinese  authorities  have  had  to  contend  with  lack  of 
funds  and  constant  political  disturbances,  making  it  impossible  to 
realize  in  practice  the  regulations  for  reform  sent  out  from  Peldng. 
The  decline  in  the  old-style  learning,  combined  with  the  inabihty 
to  bring  about  the  general  estabhshment  of  the  new,  has  caused 
an  ** interregnum''  in  pubUc  educational  progress.     Since  the  revo- 
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htion,  however,  there  have  been  indications  of  gradual  advance. 
It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  literacy, 
since  the  most  unenlightened  coolie  generally  recognizes  a  few 
characters,  while  the  persons  able  to  reful  a  newspaper  with  facility 
are  confined  to  the  scholar  class  and  the  better-eau6ated  merchants. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  Chinese  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  their  written  language  to  make  practical  use 
of  it  form  an  almost  insignificant  fraction  of  the  vast  population 
of  the  country. 

The  foUowmg  review  of  the  different  branches  of  educational 
endeavor  can  be  only  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth.  The 
figures  for  native  institutions,  though  compiled  from  official  sources, 
can  be  accepted  only  as  a  working  basis,  smce  the  rather  lax  system 
of  records  hitherto  employed  in  provincial  offices  makes  impossible 
anything  closely  approacmng  accuracy.  The  figures  for  missionary 
activity  are  reliable  as  far  as  they  go,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  obtain  statistics  from  all  district  where  such  institutions  exist. 
What  has  been  done  is  to  enumerate  the  largest  and  most  influential 
of  the  organizations. 

NATITE  EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

There  are  no  native  institutions  to  which  the  term  *' university" 
or  ^'college"  could  properly  be  applied. 

The  f  oflowing  tecnnical  schools  are  located  in  Honan  and  Kiangsi, 
the  only  Provinces  whose  authorities  are  able  to  furnish  information 
along  this  Kne:  Honan — Honan  Agricultural  College,  College  of 
PoHtical  Science.  Kiangsi— College  of  PoKtical  Science,  College  of 
AfiTicidture,  First  Grade  Industrie  School,  Second  Grade  Industrial 
SSiool,  Commerical  School. 

There  are  no  other  special  schools  except  normal  schools,  of  which 
few  can  be  considered  of  practical  utility.  For  instance,  in  the 
46  enumerated  as  located  in  Kiangsi  Province,  only  six  are  entirely 
nnder  Government  control,  and  these  are  not  supplied  with  proper 
faciUties  in  respect  either  to  teaching  staff  or  material  equipment. 
One  happy  exception  is  the  Government  Higher  Normal  School  at 
Wuchang,  which  has  a  foreign  principal  and  an  attendance  of  200. 

There  are  ''middle  schooE''  as  follows:  Kiangsi — Government,  9, 
with  1,745  pupils;  private,  13,  with  1,400  pupils;  total,  22,  with 
3,145  pupils.  Kansu — Government,  6,  with  423  pupjUs.  Shensi— 
Government,  9;  private,  1;  total,  10,  with  1,841  pupils.  Honan^ 
Government,  39,  with  4,520  pupils.  Hupeh — Government,  21, 
with  2,845  pupils;  private,  8,  with  596  pupils;  total.  29,  with  3,441 
pupils.    Grand  total — 106  schools,  with  13,370  pupils. 

There  are  elementary  schools  as  follows:  Kiangsi— Government, 
W,  with  7,697  pupils;  private,  3,800,  with  129,736  pui>ils;  total, 
3,894,  with  137,433  pupils.  Kansu— <iovemment,  811,  with  18,538 
pupils.  Shensi — Government,  2,065;  private,  1,020;  total,  3,085, 
with  81,732  pupils.  Honan— Government,  4,601,  with  127,608 
pupils;  private,  1,679,  with  32,417  pupils;  total,  6,280,  with  160,025 
pupils.  Hupeh— Government,  1,841,  with  57,178  pupils;  private. 
2,408,  with  73,788  pupils;  total,  4,249,  with  130,966  pupils.  Grand 
total— 18,319  schools,  with  528,704  pupils. 

These  totals,  for  a  district  whose  population  amounts  to  about 
80,000,000,    show    how    extremely   backward    education    is.    The 
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average  yeariy  expenditure  sinjce  the  revohitio«  for  tLeee  five  Pro^ 
viuc^*  combined  haa  varied  at  amounta  somewhat  less  than  $5^000^000 
United  States  curraoey. 

Medical,  schools  may  be  pFesunafid  to  be  ahooet  noneoufitent  at 
present^  since  in  the  two  largest  Provinces  of  the  dbtriet — Honan 
and  Hupeh  (the  only  ones  concerning  which  any  information  is 
available) — the  Chinese  authorities^  who  are  natnraily  optimistic  as 
to  the  i^ospects  of  the  territory  under  their  control,  speak  of  only 
one,  a  private  institution  with  72  pupils  in  Hupeh. 

Hospitals  are  little  more  in  evidence;  in  only  one  Province^  Homan, 
have  me  authorities  answered  the  consulate's  request  for  informa- 
tion. This  unrespcHaadveness.  is  probably  due  to  lack  o£  reUable 
statistics^  ^  The  hospitals  mentioned  by  the  Honan  authorities  are 
all  in  Kaifengfu  and  are  entitled  as  foUows:  E[onaiii  Government 
Hospit^  Sear  Street  cf  Siang  Kio  Ssu;  Garrisons  Hospital  Mo 
Chang  Kai;  Kwang  Chi  Hospital,  South  Gate  Avenue.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  best-informed  of  the  foreisa  doctors  in 
the  Pro^vince  stated  that  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  find  out  tiaexe 
were  no  native  hospitals. 

The  present  use  of  foreign  school  equipment  is  small.  The  text- 
books are  pr^cribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  supplied 
chiefly  hv  the  largeprinting  houses  at  Shanghai^  such  as  the  Com- 
merical  rress  and  Chung  Hua  Shu  Chu.  Tlie  ink  and  brushes  are 
of  Chinese  manufacture.  The  small  blocks  of  paper^  the  Botebooks, 
and  the  pencib  employed  for  taking  down  lectures^  calculating^  etc^ 
are  ako  of  native  supphr. 

The  possibilities  for  lor^gn  equipnient  wouM  seem  to  be  limited 
to  the  more  elaborate  and  expensrvre  types  such  as  laboratory  outfits. 
At  present  these  are  not  employed  and  the  future  prospects  must 
depend  upon  the  advance^  the  general  extent^  and  the  standard  of 
education,  which^  in  turn,  are  dependent  upon  a  general  political, 
economic^  and  social  improvement. 

What  has  just  been  said  applies  also  to  foreign  hospital  equ^H 
ment. 

FOBE1GM  EDCJCATIONAI.  ESTABUSBMENTa. 

The  principa!  schools  and  colleges  under  foreign  auspices  and 
control  in  the  Hankow  consular  district  are  as  fofiows: 


Boone  ITniveratr,  Wuchang. 

€r7iffit]|  JobB  CoUege.  HaiikoiF. 

Weaiey  CoU^,  WuchAps; 

David  Hill  jttemonsdi  Girte'  Booaidiiig^  School,  HaKyaog. 

Himtingfton  School,  Ichang. 

ChHTch  of  Scotfamd  Boys'  BoaFdiiig'  School,  Fchang. 

Obnia  Inland  Misekm  Middle  SchK>M,  Laoiiokow. 

Central  Olma  Unaon  Litthefaa  Tkoofogieal  Seaantfy ,  SIvekow. 

Weeleyaa  Boys''  Boarding  School,  Tayeh. 

Wesleyan  BoysT  Boarding  School,  Tewin. 

L<Hidon  Mission:  Boys*  Bosrding  Sdiool,  TsaoshBi. 

tondim  Miasttm  Boys^  Boan&cr  School,  WmcfMuig. 

Uaion  Bt^nnal  Sdkoof  ,.  Wudmng. 

St.  BjIda'^SdiQol  for  Girls,  Witd»i«. 

Wesleyan  Girls'  Boarding  School.  Wuchang. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Middle  School.  HmiIdow. 

Y.  M.  €.  A.  £ vvnXBg  Selaolr  Wuctei^ 
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HON AN. 

Nonnan  McPhee  Boarding  School  for  Boys,  Oha^e. 

Oanadiui  Presbyterian  Missioii  Primary  School,  Hwaikingtze. 

Hwaiki^g  Missionary  School  for  Girls. 

Baptist  College,  Kaifeng. 

St.  Andrew  School  and  College,  Kaifeng. 

M.  Maxwell  Hi£^  and  Nomuu  School,  weihweifu. 

China  Inland  Mission  School,  Yencheng. 

KANSU. 

An^o-Ohinese  Sc1mx>1,  Lanchowfn. 

China  Inland  MtssioQ  Boys'  Primary  School,  Liangchowfu. 

Christian  Elementary  School,  Tsinchow. 


William  Nast  College,  Kiukiang. 

Cbina  Inland  Miasion  Oiris'  Boarding  Scbod,  Hokow. 

China  Inland  Misnon  Boys'  Boarding  School,  Kaochowfa. 

Rulison  Hidb  SchooL  Kiokiang. 

St.  John's  fiiddle  School,  KiuEiang. 

Baldwin  School  for  Giite,  Nanchang. 

SHENSI. 

Baptist  Theological  College,  Sianfu. 
EngMflh  B^ptirt  Oirlb'  High  Sdbool,  Sianfai. 

The  j>riinaiT  schools  tinder  missionary  control  furnish  no  more 
prcffikisii^  field  for  foreign  equipment  than  do  those  under  native 
jurisdiction.  Their  programs  conform  fairly  closely  to  the  Govern- 
ment course,  and  their  textbooks  naturally  are  obtained  from  much 
the  sanae  sources.  The  petty  stationery  is  usuaUy  fiirnished  by  the 
poMls  themselves. 

Inbe  higher  ii»tatut]ons,  such  as  Bo<me,  Griffith  John,  and  William 
Nast,  are  fairly  well  equipped.  Scientific  outfits  are  employed,  and, 
as  the  instruction  in  many  subjects  is  in  English,  there  is  a  cnance 
for  j)rogressive,  soundly  constructed  textbooks  to  win  their  way  on 
their  merits.    But  the  field  is,  of  course,  a  very  limited  one. 

The  dbdef  foreign  medical  schools  of  the  district  are  the  Union 
Medical  CdUtge^  at  Hankow*  the  Male  Nurses'  Training  School  at 
Hankow;  and  tne  medical  senool  at  Boone  University. 

The  hospitals  are  as  foUows: 

HONiUr. 

C&ina  Inknd  MiBBion,  Kail^  (Britieh). 

Canadian  Mission,  Weihwei  (British). 

Canadian  Church  Mission,  Kweitdi. 

Catholic  Hospital,  Chttmstien  (Italian). 

Augustana  Synod  Mission,  Honanfu  (Swedish- American). 

AmericaB  Lutfaefaa  Mianon^  Kioshan  (Norwe|;ian-Amencan). 

American  Free  Methodist  Mis^on^  Eihsien  (clinic  without  hospital  connection). 

Augustana  Synod  Mission,  Juchow  (clinic  without  hospital  connection). 

CoQteraptated: 

Luuieran  Synod  MisBion,  Kwangchow  (SwediA- American). 

Ai^^ufltaaa  Synod  Misskm,  /uchow  (Swedish- American). 

KIAKOSI. 

Ealing  General  Hospital,  Kuling. 

St.  Vincent *8 HoepitaLKiukiangTCatholic). 

Danfbrth  Memorial  Ho^ital,  Kukiang  (Methodist  Episcopal,   chiefty   for 

women  and  Ghildfen). 
Nancfaai)^  Hoeintal,  Nanchang  (Methodist  Episcopal  Mission)* 
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Church  General  HoepitaL  Wuchang  (American  Church  Mission). 

International  Hoepital,  Hankow. 

Catholic  Hospital,  Hankow. 

Japanese  Hospitd^  Hankow. 

London  Mission  Hospital,  Hankow. 

London  Mission  Hospital,  Wuchang. 

Wesleyan  iiiasion  Hospital,  Hankow. 

The  prospects  for  the  introduction  of  American  hospital  equip- 
ment in  hospitals  imder  foreign  control  would  seem  to  be  good. 
Those  in  control  of  even  the  best  of  the  institutions  state  that  the 
equipment  leaves  much  to  be  desu*edy  and  the  securing  of  improve- 
ments and  new  appliances  is  dependent  only  upon  the  obtaining  of 
the  necessary  funds.  The  following  clear  presentation  of  this  aspect 
of  the  question  is  quoted  from  one  of  the  best  qualified  of  the  present 
medical  missionaries  in  Honan.  He  is  speaking  of  that  Province 
alone,  but  conditions  are  sufficiently  similar  throughout  this  consular 
district  to  make  his  remarks  applicable  generally,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  institutions  located  immediately  in  the  Wuhan  cities: 

As  for  equipment,  we  are  all  more  or  less  crippled  for  want  of  men  and  funds.  So 
far  as  I  know,  not  one  of  the  hospitals  has  a  properly  equipped  pathological  laboratory, 
and  none  have  X-ray  apparatus.  The  surgical  supplies  ana  i nstrumenta  are  all  limited 
to  the  barest  necessities.  Where  appliances  can  be  made  locally  or  improvised ,  this 
is  done.  Many  of  the  instruments  used  are  imported  from  Japan .  These  are,  as  a  rule, 
•too  flimsy,  but  find  a  ready  market  because  they  are  cheap  and  can  be  procured  on 
short  notice. 

The  present  institutions  are  all  in  the  hands  of  progressive  men  and,  unless  stifled 
by  shortsightedness  and  by  lack  of  funds,  are  bound  to  grow. 

American  hospital  supplies  wiU  find  a  market  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  compete 
with  the  rapidly  improving  Japanese.  Drugs,  on  the  other  hand ,  if  properly  marketed, 
will  find  a  good  market  among  American  institutions,  for  we  prefer  the  American 
standards  and  earnestly  desire  government  protection  in  the  matter  of  purity  and 
quality.  The  deterring  factors  are  loss  of  time  in  transit,  cost  of  transportation,  and 
import  duties. 

AGRICULTURE. 

As  the  available  data  are  very  incomplete,  much  of  the  information 
contained  in  this  section  on  agriculture  was  collected  from  the 
American  missionaries  and  others  resident  in  the  interior  of  China. 
A  list  of  questions  was  sent  to  21  persons  living  in  every  section  of 
this  consular  district,  and  the  greater  part  of  tms  chapter  was  com- 
piled from  information  receivedfrom  this  source.  It  is  not  in  accord 
m  every  particular  with  what  has  been  published  in  other  volumes, 
but  it  IS  thought  that,  by  reason  of  its  source,  the  information  is 
more  reliable  than  if  it  had  been  taken  from  volimies  such  as  the 
China  Year  Book. 

The  Chinese  are  primarily  agriculturists,  and  most  of  this  territory 
is  under  cultivation  (unless  occupied  by  graves)  except  the  moam- 
tainous   districts.     The  soil  is  fertile  and  has   great  agricidtural 

Potentialities,  though  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  extremely  primitive, 
'he  wooden  plow,  flie  ancient  hoe,  the  wooden-wheel  cart,  and  other 
implements  are  the  same  as  have  been  in  use  since  very  ancient 
times.  The  mountainous  districts  in  western  Hupeh  are  difficidt 
of  cultivation,  and  the  farmers  are  forced  to  utilize  every  level  tract, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  in  the  valleys,  and  to  terrace  the  mountain  side 
to  produce  the  crops  that,  at  best,  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  population.    A  similar  necessity  exists  for  the  sparse  popula- 
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tion  on  the  heights  of  Kansu  Province.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Provinces  composinff  the  Hankow  consular  district  are  rich  in  agri- 
culture but  susceptible  of  unlimited  expansion  by  the  introduction 
of  improved  seeds,  modern  methods  of  cultivation  and  harvesting, 
and  improved  live  stock. 

AKTICLBS  PBOOUCED. 

The  following  statement  will  be  interesting  as  showing  some  of 
the  articles  produced:  ^ 

Barley. — ^Froduced  in  Honan  (planted  in  September,  harvested 
in  June),  Hupeh  (planted  in  October,  harvested  in  May),  Kansu, 
and  Shensi' yield  per  acre,  5  to  25  bushels. 

Beans. — Produced  in  Hupeh  (planted  in  May,  harvested  in  Sep- 
tember), Honan  (planted  in  June,  harvested  in  (Jctober),  and  Kansu; 
yidd  per  acre,  125  to  200  i)oimds. 

Broom  com. — Produced  in  Hupeh  and  Honan  (planted  in  March, 
harvested  in  July)  •  yield  per  acre,  150  to  225  pounds. 

Com. — Producea  m  Hupeh  (planted  in  March,  harvested  in  July)^ 
Kansu  (planted  in  April,  harvested  in  September),  and  Shensi 
(planted  in  June,  harvested  in  August);  yield  per  acre,  15  to  35 
bushels. 

Cotion. — ^Produced  in  Hupeh  and  Honan  (planted  in  May,  har- 
vested in  September  or  October) ;  yield  per  acre,  100  to  275  pounds. 

Hemp. — ftoduced  in  Hupeh  and  Honan  (planted  in  February 
or  March,  harvested  in  June). 

MiUet. — ^Produced  in  Hupeh  (planted  in  June,  harvested  in 
October),  Honan  (planted  in  May,  harvested  in  September),  Kansu 
(planted  in  April,  harvested  in  August),  and  Shensi  (planted  in 
March,  harvested  in  July  or  August) ;  yield  per  acre,  20  to  30  bushels. 

Peanuts. — ^Produced  in  Hupeh  (planted  in  March,  harvested  in 
September),  Honan,  and  Kiangsi;  yield  per  acre,  500  poimds. 

Peas. — Produced  in  Hupeh,  Honan,  Kiangsi,  Kansu,  and  Shensi; 
yield  per  acre,  125  to  200  pounds. 

Potatoes. — ^Produced  in  Hupeh  (planted  in  February,  harvested 
in  June). 

Bice. — ^Produced  in  Hupeh  (planted  in  June,  harvested  in  Sep- 
tember), Honan  (planted  in  April,  harvested  in  August),  Kiangsi, 
^ensi,  and  Kansu;  yield  per  acre,  1,000  pounds  and  up. 

Sesame. — ^Produced  in  Hupeh  and  Honan  (planted  in  June,  har- 
vested in  August,  September,  or  October) ;  jdeld  per  acre,  12  bushels.- 

SiOc. — ^Produced  in  Honan. ^ 

S^et  potatoes. — ^Produced  in  Honan  and  Hupeh  (planted  in  May 
or  June,  harveated  in  August,  September,  October,  or  November) ; 
yield  p^  acre,  40  bushels  and  up. 

Tea. — ^Produced  in  Hupeh  and  Kiangsi  (harvested  in  March  and 
April). 

Tobacco. — ^Produced   in   Hupeh,   Honan,    Kansu,   Kiangsi,    and 


Wheats — Plroduced  in  Hupeh  (planted  in  September,  harvested 
m  Majr),  Honan  (planted  in  October,  harvested  in  June),  Kansu, 
Kiangsi,  and  Shensi;  yield  per  acre,  8  bushels  and  up. 

The  yields  given  above  are  not  regarded  as  absolutely  reliable, 
though  they  represent  approximate  averages  made  up  nrom  some 
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20  estimates  furnished  by  American  residents  in  various  parte  of 
the  district.  Most  replies  stated  that  no  satisfactory  basis  for  an 
estimate  could  be  reached,  but  from  those  giving  definite  answers 
the  above  figiures  are  taken. 

Other  agricultural  products  within  this  consular  cdstrict  are  rye 
in  Kansu,  buckwheat  in  Hupeh  and  Shensi,  indigo  in  Honan  and 
Shensi,  and  alfalfa  in  Shensi.  Pumpkins  are  raised  in  the  entire 
district,  and  truck  farming  and  gardening  are  extensively  carried 
on  throughout  the  territory.  In  fact,  agriculture  in  China  assumes 
rather  the  character  of  gardening  (because  of  the  small  area  each 
farm  has)  than  of  actual  fanning  as  imderstood  in  the  west.  Irri- 
gation is  a  prominent  feature  in  Honan  and  eastern  Kiangsi. 

The  fruits  that  are  found  within  this  consular  district  are  apricots, 
peaches,  pears,  persimmons,  muskmdons,  and  watermelons,  in 
addition  to  citrus  fruits  in  Kiangsi  and  western  Hupelu 

The  reports  received  from  the  missionaries  inclicate  that  wheat 
is  grown  more  extensively  than  had  been  thought,  since  every  return 
mentions  wheat  as  one  of  the  principal  crops. 

IMPLEMENTS  USED. 

The  implements  used  in  agriculture  are  of  the  most  primitive 
kind.  One  of  the  reports  to  the  Hankow  consulate  states  that 
*Hhe  implements  refer  a  person  back  to  the  history  of  Israel.''  So 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  agricul- 
tural implements,  except  in  rare  districts,  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. Tne  native  plow,  single-handed  with  iron  point,  <lrawa  by 
one  or  two  animals,  the  harrow  drawn  by  one  animal,  the  drag,  tlie 
wooden  mallet  for  breaking  dods,  the  bamboo  flail,  the  stone  roller 
drawn  by  one  animal  for  thrashing,  the  fanning  mill  of  a  very  prim- 
itive kind,  the  hoes,  rakes,  axes,  sickles  (the  last-mentioned  used 
for  the  reaping  ci  grain  exc^t  in  a  few  instances  where  scythes  and 
cradles  have  been  introduced),  and  the  wheelbarrow  are  the  import- 
ant items.  In  Honan  there  is  a  crude  four-shoe  drill,  not  automatic, 
drawn  by  one  Miimal,  that  is  used  in  planting  grain,  but  this  is  not 
in  universal  use.  The  carts  are  two-wheeled,  both  high  and  low, 
all  the  former  having  wooden  wheels.  In  the  cotton  districts 
Japanese  gins  have  been  introduced  in  some  {daces,  but  ihme  are 
only  crude  ones.  One  ci  the  replies  from  Shensi  mentions  **  anti- 
quated plows,  anticpated  seeders  lor  three  furrows,  iron  and  wooden 
rakes,  tne  hoe,  which  is  the  most  impcnrtant  inwl^nent,  the  rake, 
the  spade,  the  wooden  pitchfork,  the  scythe,  wnich  has  about  an 
8-inch  blade  and  If-foot  nandle,  the  thrashing  machine  (antiquated), 
a  large  round  stone  to  roll  ov^  when  thrashing,  as  well  as  the  old- 
style  flails  and  some  fan  mills." 

BEASTS  OF  BURDEN  AND  OTHER  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  beasts  of  burden  are  the  horse,  bullock,  mule,  donkey,  ass, 
and  water  buffalo.  One  of  the  reports  gives  ''horses,  cows,  oxen, 
mules,  donkeys,  water  buffalos,  as  wdl  as  men.  One  often  sees  a 
man  and  a  donkey  pull  together.*' 

The  live  stock  found  throughout  the  district  includes  ^ig5,  chickens, 
and  ducks.  Every  farm  has  its  pig,  and  every  family,  urban  or 
riu-al,  has  chickens.    The  beasts  oiburden  mentionea  above  are 
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{(HUid  in  practically  every  section,  except  tibe  watar  buffalo,  which 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  nce-produeia^  sections.  Goats,  geese,  and 
a  few  sheep  are  to  be  foond  in  practK^y  all  of  the  district.  One 
of  the  most  noticeaUe  things  for  a  person  first  arriving  in  the 
Yangtze  Valley  is  the  relatiye  absence  or  Inrds  of  the  air  and  animab. 
The  district  does  not  contain  a  large  number  of  cows,  and  jwrobably 
one  would  see  not  more  than  a  score  in  a  day's  ^avel,  yet  goatskins 
and  the  hides  of  cattle  and  buffalos  are  among  the  most  important 
items  of  export  from  Hankow;  necessarily,  they  are  ccdlected  from 
long  distances  and  over  large  areas  of  territory. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Ko  manufactured  fertilizer,  unless  bean  cake  is  considered  as 
irach,  is  used  by  the  farmer.  The  farmer,  however,  collects  the 
ashes,  garbage,  and  other  refuse  to  apply  to  his  fields;  dog  and  pig 
dung  is  ccdlected  for  the  rice  fields;  sesame  cake  is  afeo  prominent 
in  some  sections;  and  an  extremelv  limited  amount  of  carbonate 
and  hydn^  of  lime  is  foxmd  in  tne  western  part  of  Hupeh.  It 
may  be  stated  tiiat  animal  and  human  excreta,  bean  cake,  and  ashes 
are  the  chief  (in  fact,  the  only)  fertilizers  in  general  use.  Along  the 
riTers  collection  of  sediment  during  low  water  is  very  noticeable, 
tiie  CSEinese  gardener  and  farm^  making  good  use  of  this  deposit. 

FBQDUCTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PROVINC8S. 

Tlie  silk  industry  is  prominent  in  Honan  Province.  It  is  not  as 
important  an  industry  in  Honan  as  it  is  in  Shantimg  and  oth^  Prov- 
ince in  the  north,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning. 

Tlie  most  important  article  of  export  from  Hankow  is  tea,  and  the 
most  important  section  for  its  production  is  Kian^si  and  Hupeh. 
Afl  of  these  fields  send  their  produce  to  Hankow  for  sale,  making 
this  the  chief  black-tea  market  in  China. 

While  cotton  is  perhaps  grown  in  most  parts  of  China,  it  mrows 
best  in  Honan  ana  Hupeh  Provinces.  It  has  become  one  oi  the 
prindpal  artides  of  trade,  and  in  importance  ranks  third  in  the 
exports  from  Hankow. 

Tobacco  is  a  mercantile  crop  in  Hupeh,  Kiangsi,  Blansu,  and  east- 
em  Honan  and  is  grown  intermittently  for  local  consumption  in 
Shensi.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  considerable  stimulus  in  the 
growth  of  tobacco  on  account  of  the  demand  created  by  the  establish- 
ment in  Hankow  of  a  cigarette  plant,  which  undertook  to  use  Chinese 
tobacco;  thus  increasing  the  production,  which  had  already  been 
augmented  because  of  the  prohibition  against  opium  as  a  farm 
product.  The  ciiltivation  erf  tobacco  has  not,  however,  been  followed 
up  as  it  was  expected  that  it  would  be. 

In  Hupeh  we  most  important  tobacco- producing  section  is  the 
district  around  Chunchow,  the  product  reaching  the  markets  of  the 
wOTld  through  Laohokow.  Tobacco  is  also  procmced  elsewhere,  such 
as  a  few  miles  beyond  Wuchang  and  intermittentlv  over  the  Province. 

The  Eiang^  tobacco  is  grown  in  considerable  q[uantities  in  the 
^yaag  Lalra  district  and  m  tiie  east  of  the  Provmce.  It  is  of  a 
flatly  different  quaiity  (with  a  beav^  leaf)  from  that  grown  in 
Hupeh. 

In  Kansu  tobacco  is^rown— probfiJdy  not  verv  extensively,  thou^ 
tiie  Eansa  artide  is  m  great  deniana  with  the  Qiineae,  and  it  is 
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stated  that  it  can  bo  found  for  sale  in  many  places  in  northern  China. 
Lanchow  is  one  of  the  chief  producing  centers  in  this  ProTince. 

In  Honan  tobacco  is  found  in  Siangchen^  and  Chengchow,  the  latter 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province,  but  it  is  not  genendl^  considered 
an  agricultural  product  suitable  for  growth  for  commercial  purposes 
in  other  parts  of  Honan. 

Shensi  produces  some  tobacco^  but  it  is  only  for  local  consumption 
and  is  not  considered  a  mercantile  article. 

The  time  for  planting  and  harvesting  is  about  the  same  in  the 
various  Provinces  as  it  would  be  in  the  United  States.  Planting 
occurs  in  May  and  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  cutting  takes  place 
in  August  and  September. 

The  yield  in  Chunchow  is  the  greatest  in  this  consular  district. 
An  American  famiUar  with  the  production  of  this  article  in  the 
United  States  and  in  China  states  that  the  yield  is  phenomenal, 
reaching  as  much  as  1,500  poxmds  per  acre,  and  the  average  in  this 
part  of  the  district  would  probably  be  more  than  750  pounds  per 
acre.  While  the  yield  at  Cnunchow  is  the  greatest,  other  districts 
producing  tobacco  have  an  average  yield  within  100  pounds  of  tiiiat 
stated  for  the  above  district.  There  are  no  statistics  of  production, 
but  it  is  estimated  by  what  is  considered  a  reUable  authority  that  in 
Hupeh  there  are  produced  annually  about  20,000,000  pounds,  of 
which  15,000,000  pounds  are  sold  on  the  Hankow  market.  Kiangsi 
produces  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  poxmds,  of  which  about  two-thirds  is 
sold  on  the  market  for  export,  wnile  Honan  produces  about  7,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  6,000,000  are  forwarded  to  Hankow  for  sale.  There 
IS  no  reliable  estimate  of  the  production  in  Shensi  or  Kansu. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  transplanting,  mules  and  water 
buffalos  are  used  for  plowing,  and  the  tobacco  is  planted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  United  States,  about  24  inches  apart. 

Bean  cake  and  sesame-seed  cake  are  used  extensivelv  as  a  fertilizer, 
as  is  bam  manure,  but  no  commercial  fertilizer  is  used  by  any  of  the 
tobacco  planters.  The  same  system  of  cultivation  (by  the  hoe), 
planting,  and  fertilizing  is  used  throughout  the  district.  All  tobacco 
IS  sun-£ied,  thoiigh  the  system  is  not  the  same  in  all  districts;  in 
the  Han  River  district  it  is  hung  by  a  string  to  dry,  while  in  the 
Poyang  Lake  district  it  is  cured  on  bamboo  frames  and  when  curing 
is  completed  it  is  flat.  None  of  the  tobacc<0  produced  is  suitable  for 
anything  other  than  to  be  manufactured  into  low-grade  cigarettes 
or  for  use  in  water  pipes.  Though  the  Poyang  Lake  article  is  a 
sUghtly  heavier  leaf,  it  is  not  considered  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigars. 

In  every  producing  district  much  of  the  tobacco  is  distributed 
locaUy  and  in  near-bv  villages  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  imme- 
diate districts,  but  from  Hupeh,  Kiangsi,  and  eastern  Honan  the 
excess  is  forwarded  to  Hankow  for  safe.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  it  has  been  purchased  chiefly  by  the  Japanese,  and  during 
the  last  year  buying  agents  of  Japanese  firms  have  gone  into  some 
of  the  districts  to  buy  directly  from  the  producers.  There  are  other 
buyers  on  the  Hankow  markets,  but  they  are  the  chief  ones,  and  the 
tobacco  is  purchased  by  them  to  supply  the  manufacturers  in  Formosa. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  wonderful  development  in  the  qual- 
ity and  exportation  of  sesame  seed,  which  is  grown  very  extensively 
in  Honan  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Hupeh.    Since  the  opening  of  the 
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Peking-Hankow  Railway,  this  item  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  it  is  anticipated  ttiat  the  seed  will  be  an  extremely  valuable 
article  in  the  export  trade  of  China. 

METHODS  OF  FINANCING  AND  MARKETING  THE  CROPS. 

Thwe  is  no  recognized  method  of  financing  and  marketing  the 
crops.  Of  course  the  small  farmer  borrowB  money,  but  not  in  any 
recoenized  manner,  though  the  Chinese  money  lenders  have  rules  by 
whi<mthey  advance  money  to  farmers  at  a  very  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest. 

The  use  to  which  the  farm  products  are  put  is  quite  similar  to  that 
in  the  West.  Cereals,  of  course,  are  not  exported,  but  other  products 
are  important  in  the  export  trade  of  Hankow.  The  produce  from 
ihe  interior  usually  reacnes  the  market  there  either  through  guilds 
or  by  direct  shipment  to  the  town  by  the  small  merchants.  The 
prindpal  agricultural  articles  entering  mto  the  export  trade  are  tea, 
raw  cotton,  sesame  seed,  groimdnuts,  beans,  tobacco,  ramie,  silk, 
and  gallnuts.  The  subsidiary  products  forming  an  important  feature 
in  the  export  trade  are  hides,  wood  oil,  bean  cake,  v^etable  tallow, 
^g  products^  goatskins,  and  animal  tallow.  Tea,  when  manufac- 
turea  into  bncks,  is  sent  to  Russia,  but  as  black  tea  it  is  distributed 
through  European  and  American  countries,  the  latter  taking  a  con- 
^derwly  fflnaller  percentage  than  the  former.  E^  products,  which 
have  become  so  miportant  during  the  last  few  years,  are  sold  in 
Europe  and  America  in  about  equal  quantities.  Straw  braids  and 
hate  are  manufactured  in  Honan  r rovince  but  do  not  form  an  impor- 
tant item  of  the  foreign  trade,  though  they  are  exported  from  this 
district  to  other  parts  of  China.  Beei  and  pork  are  important  export 
articles,  though  the  former  has  become  such  only  smce  the  com- 
mencement oi  the  European  war.  The  Allied  nations  have  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  every  station  to  procure  beef  directly  from  the  farmer, 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 

MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

There  is  probablv  less  available  knowledge  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  Kiangsi  than  oi  any  other  part  of  China,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  well-known  Pinghsiang  coal  mines  and  the  less  known  Tan 
Shan  Wan  mines,  it  seems  to  be  a  blank;  tiierefore  the  following 
data  must  be  considered  as  excluding  Kiangsi  Province^  where  only 
^e  above  mines  are  considered.  In  this  consular  district  there  are 
known  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  antimony,  iron, 
coal,  fireclay,  pottery  clay,  gypsum,  salt,  shales,  and  limestone  suit- 
able for  cement  making,  and  there  are  indications  that  petroleum 
exists. 

In  Hnpeh  the  main  mineral  belt  is  adjacent  to  the  Yangtze  between 
Wuchang  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province,  and  it  con- 
tinues into  Eoangsi.  ''This  area  consists  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
through  which  have  been  intruded  igneous  rocks,  and  on  or  near 
the  contacts  are  numerous  occurrences  of  minerals,  of  which  some 
have  been  extensively  worked  in  former  times  and  some  are  worked 
to  a  small  extent  at  present."  In  northern,  western,  and  south- 
western Hnpeh  are  some  mineral  occurrences  of  various  sorts.  Coal 
is  found  in  a  great  nimiber  of  places  in  the  west,  obtainable  over  the 
valleys  of  the  Han  and  Yangtze  and  their  tributaries,  but  the  best 
bituminous  coal  found  in  Chma  is  said  to  come  from  near  Tayehsien. 
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Iron  ore  is  obtainable  in  a  number  of  places,  but  in  Tayeh  it  has 
been  operated  to  a  considerable  extent  and  is  being  mined  for  the 
account  of  the  Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel  Works.  Much  ore  of  the 
best  sort  is  being  exported  from  that  district  to  Japan. 

During  1915  fliere  was  established  a  mining  bureau  in  Hupeh 
Province;  it  has  been  endeavoring  to  develop  the  mineral  resources, 
but  with  fust  what  success  is  not  yet  made  public.  A  similar  bureau 
exists  in  Honan,  and  nominally  one  in  Shensi,  but  no  great  amount 
of  information  is  obtainable  from  either.  Some  wt)rk  is  conducted 
in  Honan,  Hupeh.  and  Kian^si  under  the  last  national  mining  laws, 
with  local  modincations  (the  latter  being  usuidly  the  pruicipal 
features  of  the  regulaticms). 

At  the  present  time  forrign  capital  can  not  be  invested  under 
favorable  conditions  and  controUea  hj  foreigners,  for  it  is  not  con- 
sidered that  private  agreements  with  mfluential  Chinese  or  tiie  local 
officials  afford  satisfactory  conditions.  It  is  true  that  such  agree- 
ments are  in  operation  in  some  cases  and  at  times  are  succe^ul, 
by  reason  of  the  personality  of  the  foreigners  concerned.  The 
local  officials  claim  to  consider  favorably  agreements  for  the  opera- 
tion of  mines,^  but  there  has  been  no  actiml  test  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  assistance  this  would  give  in  view  c^  existing  laws,  'nxe 
main  difficulty  in  trying  to  operate  with  forei^  capital  in  China  is 
the  want  of  adequate  provision  under  existing  laws  to  protect 
foreigners  against  the  heavy  expenses  during  the  developii^  stage. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  from 
the  Shensi  mine,  it  is  not  thought  that  there  are  any  mines  operated 
entirely  under  foreign  control  and  management. 

FOREIGN  VERSUS  CHINESE  METHODS. 

A  well-known  mining  ^igineer  states  that  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  mines  in  operation  in  this  consular  district  use 
modem  methods  or  foreign  machinery.  The  local  methods  of 
mining  are  to  got  out  the  available  ore  in  the  easiest  possible  manner, 
with  no  provision  for  future  development,  and  wnen  one  hole  is 
exhaustea,  for  any  reason,  another  is  started.  The  Chinese  considers 
this  good  business,  though  it  is  contrary  to  the  best  recognized 
practice  of  the  moaem  miner.  As  an  example,  it  is  well  known  that 
explosives  are  a  necessity  for  mining,  but  the  Oiinese  use  locally 
made  black  powd^  exclusively.  There  are  no  factories  for  foreign- 
style  explosives  in  China,  and  the  excessive  cost  of  tiie  imported 
explosives,  together  with  the  fear  of  tlie  officials  that  the  use  of  the 
explosives  may  be  other  than  for  mininff,  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
Chinese  mmer  to  obtain  them.  It  will  ateo  be  difficult  and  very,  ex- 
pensive for  foreigners  to  get  them.  While  the  estimate  mentioned 
above  is  that  of  a  well-informed  mining  enmneer,  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  would  appear  to  a  layman  to  be  decidedly  too  low  when  one  con- 
siders the  total  output  of  the  various  mines,  because  the  Pin^ssiang 
mines  use  extremely  modem  machinery  and  foreign  methods  as 
viewed  by  foreign-educated  Chinese  mining  engineers.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Taydb  mines,  but  to  a  less  degree  of  the  Honan  coal 
mines.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  with  the  introduction  of  foreign 
machinery,  methods,  and  managing  engineers,  the  mineral  resources 
of  tiiis  consular  district  would  be  increased  enormously,  and  the 
output  would  be  multiplied  many  times. 
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The  output  of  the  PiDghsiang  coal  mmes  for  the  year  1917  was: 
Coal,  288,688  tons;  coke,  252,326  tons.  The  output  of  the  Tayeh 
iron  ininee  for  the  same  year  was:  Iron  ore,  541,699  tons;  limestone, 
77,546  tons;  dolomite,  14,620  tons.  The  output  of  the  Tan  Shan 
Wan  coal  mine  on  the  Yangtze  betwe^i  Hankow  and  Kiukiang  is 
not  known.  This  plant  is  modem;  it  was  formerly  op^ied  hy  a 
Fr^ich  company  but  was  later  sold  to  a  Chinese. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  Maritime  Customs  Betmns  show 
the  exportation  in  1918  of  antimony,  brass  and  copper  ingots,  iron 
ore,  pig  iron,  and  scrap  tin: 


MetaU. 

Long 
tons. 

Vali«. 

Ifetais. 

Long 
tons. 

— r-r^r -^ 

Value. 

ReeuUis 

4,043 
738 
32 

1827,386 
62,709 
12,282 

Iran: 

Ore 

320,850 
119,459 

m 

I1,350,4S7 

cnSte™.: :::.:::::::: 

Tig 

14,2*1, 7?4 

Bbms  and  oopper  ingots 

Tin,  9cnip 

3,714 

AH  th^e  metals  are  taken  by  the  Japanese,  except  small  shipments 
of  antimony  to  America  and  Europe. 

MINING  FOTEHTIAUTIBS-^POBSKILITT  OF  SBLLINO  MACHDIEKT. 

The  discussion  of  the  mining  potentialities  is  a  big  und^taking, 
and  the  situaticm  can  be  presented  satisfactorily  only  by  a  mining 
engineer.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  devdopment  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and  coal  under  favorable 
conditions  for  transportation,  fuel,  and  labor,  provided  equitable 
agreements  could  be  obtained  from  the  Chinese  authorities. 

There  are  very  few  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  mining  machinery 
at  the  present  time.  This  wiU  depend  entirdy  upon  3ie  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resoorces;  as  this  goes  forward,  tiiere  will  be  demands 
for  the  usual  mining  machinery — including  small  hoisting  plant, 
small  mining  piunps,  small  smelting  plant — and  these  demanos  will 
increase  as  Sie  industry  opens.  There  midit  be  demands  for  lead, 
zinc,  and  other  wet  concentration  plants.  This  phase  of  the  situation 
is  dependent  upon  the  development  of  the  nuneral  resources  that 
are  known  to  exist.  Until  some  satisfactory  methods  are  devised 
for  the  development  of  tiiese  resources  imder  foreign  or  native  control, 
the  demand  for  machinery  will  be  insignificant  and  such  as  would  be 
required  by  primitive  methods  for  sunace  and  near-surface  mining. 

[Much  of  tne  foregoing  mining  section  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Cole,  a  mining  engineer  of  Hankow.] 

MINES  IN  ACTIVE  OPERATION. 

The  following  mines  are  in  active  operation: 

Tftyeli  Iron  Mines,  T»yeh,  Hupeh;  property  of  the  Han-Ydi-Ping  Iron  <&  Coal 

Oo.,  Shan^ui. 
Government  Smelting  Works,  Yaokai,  Kansu. 
Ohing  Hiia  Mining  Co. 

KngbaangCdUery,  Han-Ydi-Ping  Iron  A  Coal  Co. 
Tmi  Shan  Wan  Coftl  Go. 
Chiang  Ho  Mining  Co. 
Kweicnow  Mines. 
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WATERWAYS. 

The  chief  waterways  within  this  consular  district  forming  an 
important  factor  in  its  commerce  are  the  Yangtze  River  (Yangtze 
Kiang)  and  the  Han  River  (Han  Ho). 

The  Yangtze  enters  this  consular  district  from  Szechwan,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Batang,  and  while  it  is  navigable  for  steamers  for  more 
than  half  the  year  from  that  point  to  its  month,  the  dan^rous  rapids 
continue  to  Icnang,  which  is  the  western  port  in  the  HanKow  consular 
district.  The  delta  of  this  river  is  rich;  as  fine  crops  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  are  produced  along  its  bottoms  through  the  Hupeh  and 
Eian^i  Provinces,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  This  ^oat  river  is  navig- 
able for  ocean-going  steamers  to  Hankow  (595  imles)  for  about  nine 
months  each  year,  and  during  all  seasons  a  fine  river  steamship 
service  is  maintained  from  Shanghai.  Above  Hankow,  a  steamship 
service  of  small  vessels  is  maintained  for  about  nine  months  in  tiie 
year  to  Changsha  and  the  entire  year  to  Ichang. 

At  certain  seasons  the  water  is  very  low,  necessitating  the  use  of 
steamers  of  the  lightest  draft  over  the  upper  stage.  It  may  be  said 
that  commerce  depends  upon  the  specially  constructed  gorge  junks 
down  to  Ichang,  whence  the  steamers  become  an  important  factor 
to  Hankow,  from  Hankow  to  the  sea  the  steamers  form  the  most 
important  means  of  transportation.  While  the  junks  do  not  dis- 
appear, the  percentage  of  car^  carried  by  them  is  considerably 
less  than  above  Hankow — the  point  which,  by  reason  of  the  confluence 
of  the  Han  with  the  Yangtze,  receives  for  steamer  the  cargo  from  the 
Upper  Yangtze,  from  the  Han,  and  from  the  south  throu^  the  Tung 
Tmg  Lake.  The  Yangtze  is  the  most  important  artery  in  Centrid 
China. 

The  Hwang  Ho,  or  Yellow  River,  describes  the  northern  limits  of 
the  Hankow  consular  district,  and  while  it  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  commerce,  it  is  more  particxdarly  of  interest  to  the  Tientsin 
district ;  therefore  the  discussion  of  it  is  omitted  from  this  report. 

The  Tung  Ting  and  Poyang  Lakes  are  useful  in  furnishing  junk 
routes  to  convey  cargo  to  Hankow  and  other  important  trade  centers, 
where  goods  are  received  and  dispatched  from  and  to  the  outside 
world. 

The  Yangtze  is  the  only  stream  upon  which  foreign  vessels  are 
used  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  chief  trading  centers  situated  on  the  Yangtze  are  Hankow, 
Kiukiang,  Shasi,  Icnang,  Wusueh,  Wuchang,  Hanyang,  and  Hsinti. 
the  first  four  of  these  being  open  to  foreigners.  The  principal 
trading  centers  on  the  Han,  none  of  which  are  open,  are  Tsaitien, 
Hsientaocheng.  Yokiakow,  Shayanff,  Anlu,  Icneng,  Siangyang, 
Fancheng,  Laonokow,  Chunchow,  relmo,  Hsinan,  and  Hanchung. 

It  is  a  poor  criterion  of  river  freight  rates  to  give  the  existing 
abnormally  high  ones,  but  the  following  may  be  of  some  use  as  showing 
the  rate  to  Shanghai  from  Hankow  on  cargo  for  ocean  transshipment: 
General  cargo— 1914,  3,10  taels  per  ton;  1917,  6  taels.  Oils— 1914, 
3,10  taels  per  ton:  1917,  7,60  taels.  Cotton— 1914,  3.10  taels  per 
ton:  1917,  4.50  taels. 

TTie  Yangtze  River  is  extensively  used  by  foreign  vessels,  7,604 
having  cleared  and  7,720  entered,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,060,763  and 
2,964,930,  respectively,  during  1918. 
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RAILWAYS. 

PEKING.HANKOW  RAILWAY. 

The  constaruction  of  the  Peking-Hankow  line  was  begun  in  1898 
M\d  it  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1905.  Exclusive  of  branches,  it  has 
755  miles  of  fine.  It  was  constructed  by  a  loan  from  Franco-Belgian 
capitalists.  This  loan  was  redeemed  by  one  secured  by  certain  provin- 
cial taxes,  and  in  1909  the  Chinese  assumed  control,  though  many 
Belgian  engineers  have  been  retained.  The  construction  material 
and  the  rcwtting  stock  were  Belgian,  though  this  Hne  has  recently 
purchased  a  number  of  American  locomotives  to  replace  worn-out 
on^. 

NAN.HSUN  RAILWAY. 

The  Nan-Hsun  Railway,  a  provincial  line,  runs  from  Kiukiang  to 
Nanchangfu,  a  distance  of  87  miles.  It  is  of  the  standard  gauge, 
4  feet  8i  inches.  Its  construction  was  begun  in  1906,  the  fist  20 
miles  were  opened  to  traffic  in  1910,  and  its  completion  to  within  a 
mile  of  Nanchang  was  accomplished  in  1915.  The  line  was  con- 
structed by  Japanese  engineers  from  two  loans  from  the  Bank  of 
Taiwan,  and  it  is  operated  by  the  Chinese  under  Japanese  manage- 
ment. The  material  used  is  largeJy  American,  as  is  tne  rolling  stock. 
Its  head  office  is  at  Nanchang,  Kiangsi  Province. 

TAYEH  IRON  MINES  RAILWAY. 

Between  Hwangshihkang  and  Tiehshanpu,  a  distance  of  17  miles, 
there  is  a  li^t  railway  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Tayeh  mines  to  convey 
ore  to  the  nver.  It  is  owned  by  the  Han-Yeh-ring  Iron  &  Coal  Co. 
The  railway's  officers  are  in  the  employ  of  this  company  and  should 
be  addressed:  The  Han-Yeh-Ping  Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  Shanghai,  China, 

CANTON-HANKOW  RAILWAY. 

The  Hupeh-Hunan  section  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway  is 
oompleted  and  open  to  traffic  from  Wuchang  to  Changsha  (286  miles). 
This  line  is  of  standard  gauge  and  was  constructed  xmder  the  Hukuang 
Loan  of  £6,000,000'  (original  loan).  It  is  expected  that  this  line  wifl 
be  connected  at  Hankow,  by  a  bridge,  tunnel,  or  ferry,  with  the 
Peking-Hankow  line.  Under  the  Hukuang  LK)an  agreement  the 
engineer  in  chief  is  a  British  subject,  as  are  the  subordinates  also, 
except  where  Chinese  are  employed.  The  material  and  rolling  stock 
are  of  Chinese  and  American  origin. 

SZECHWAN-HANKOW  RAILWAY. 

The  Szechwan-Hankow  Railway  is  to  run  from  Hankow  to  Ichang, 
continuing  to  Kweichowfu.  Thisline  was  originally  to  have  been  con- 
structed with  Chinese  capital,  by  C!hinese  engineers,  and  work  was 
b^;un  on  the  Ichang-Kweichow  section.  Construction  was  in  progress 
to  a  diFitance  of  80  miles  from  Ichang  in  December,  1910,  In  Slay, 
191 1,  the  Hukuang  Railway  Loan  Agreement  was  signed  between  the 
CJiinese  Government  and  the  American,  British,  German,  and  French 
groups,  providiog  for  a  6  per  cent  sinking  fund  gold  loan  of  £6,000,000, 
of  which  £500,000  is  to  oe  used  for  the  redemption  at  a  premium  of 
2J  per  cent  of  certain  unredeemed  gold  bonds  of  the  total  par  value 
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of  $2,222,000  gold  issued  by  the  American  China  Development  Co. 
on  behali  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the  remainder  for  the 
construction  (a)  of  a  Government  railway  main  line  from  Wuchang, 
through  Yochow  and  Changsha,  to  a  point  in  the  district  of  Yi- 
changnsien  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Hunan,  connecting  with  the 
Kwangtung  section  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway;  and  (b)  of  a 
Government  railway  main  line  from  Kwangshui  in  Hupeh,  on  the 
Peking-Hankow  Railway,  through  Siangy^ang  and  Kingmenchow  to 
Ichang,  and  thence  to  Kweichowfu  in  ozechwan,  to  be  known  as 
the '  ^  Hupeh  Section  "  of  the  Szechwan-Hankow  Railway.  A  German 
engineer  was  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  Kwangshui- 
Ichang  section,  and  an  American  engineer  wiU  have  charge  of  the 
Ichang-Kweichow  section.  During  1915,  because  of  the  European 
war,  work  was  abandoned  on  the  American  section.  In  consequence, 
survey  work  on  the  German  section  was  also  ititerrupted. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  loan  the  line  had  been  under  con- 
struction on  the  part  oi  the  Chinese  for  one  and  a  half  years,  during 
which  period  a  little  more  than  $3,000,000  is  said  to  have  been  paia 
out  by  the  construction  department,  while  material,  foreign  and 
local,  had  been  collected  to  the  value  of  1,200,000  taels.  Eight 
miles  of  line  had  been  laid,  and  construction  trains  were  running  lor 
this  distance.  The  embankment  and  bridges  for  a  further  25  miles 
had  been  finished. 

Only  formation  and  masonry  work  has  been  done  on  the  Hankow- 
Ichang  section,  which  has  been  pushed  from  Hankow  about  120 
kilometers  (75  miles).    This  is  the  so-called  German  section. 

The  Ichang-Kweichowfu  section  suspended  operation,  after  com- 
pleting surveys  of  the  original  line  and  extensions  to  Chengtu, 
maintaining  only  an  ei^ineer  in  chief  and  a  nominal  staff  for  pro- 
tecting the  property.    This  is  the  so-called  American  section. 

The  so-called  German  section  of  this  railway  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Chinese  Government  and  is  imder  tne  supervision  at  the 
present  time  (April,  1919)  of  the  American  engineer  m  chief. 

CHOWKIAKOW^UNGYANGFU  RAILWAY. 

The  Chowkiakow-Siangyangfu  Railway  is  only  contracted  for,  but 
surveys  are  being  rapidly  pusned  at  this  date  (Apr.  1,  1917).  The 
Siems-Carey  RaiKvay  &  Canal  Co.  which  recently  secured  a  contract 
designed  to  provide  Klwangsi  Province  with  its  firet  railway  communi- 
cation, means  serious  busmess  in  China. 

Hardly  had  arrangements  been  made  to  dispatch  survey  parties 
into  Kwangsi  than  the  Chinese  Government  arranged  with  the  com- 
pany for  the  construction  of  another  line  into  regions  entirely  lacking 
adequate  means  of  transportation  for  their  products.  The  proposed 
line  will  traverse  a  rich  part  of  Honan  Province,  part  of  the  nortli 
of  Hupeh  Province,  and  wdl  then  run  into  the  south  of  Shensi  (another 
Province  that  has  been  devoid  thus  far  of  railway  communication)  by 
way  of  the  upper  Han  River  valley. 

For  the  time  being  the  eastern  terminal  of  the  pioposed  line  is  at  ChowkUkow,  on 
the  Taaha  River,  in  Honan.  whence  the  line  will  strike  direct  to  Yencheng,  on  the 
railway  now  connecting  Peking  with  Hankow.  Thence  it  will  mn  south  westward, 
via  Nanyaogfu,  to  Siangyangfu.  on  the  Han  River,  in  Hnpeh  PfOTince.  From  there 
it  will  follow  the  Han  Kiver  valley  into  Shensi  Province,  the  terminal  being  the  city 
of  Hanchungfu.  At  a  later  date  it  is  possible  tiiat  some  modification  may  be  made  in 
this  route  in  favor  of  a  continuation  of  the  railway  now  under  construction  between 
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PiAow  aa  tbe  Yangtae  River,  aiMl  Smyaug,  o&  the^jjcUtiog  railway  between  Hankow 
and  Peking,  to  Siaofyaogfu. 

S^ngypng  ia  near  tne  head  of  navigation  on  the  Han  River,  and  can  be  reached  by 
vnall  Cuncnes.  Qmte  a  large  junk  traffic  is  maintained,  and  in  summer  h'eshets 
mall  junks  even  traverse  the  Han  River  as  far  as  Hanchungfu,  the  terminus  of  the 
proposed  line^  some  600  miles  from  fiaokow. 

Tlie  Han  River  is,  of  course,  the  only  artery  into  southern  Shenei,  and  despite  its 
tKtfda  Above  8iaiigyang  boatmen  ply  cm  it  as  long  as  water  permits,  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  freshets  and  floods,  niev  manage  to  pueb  right  up  to  Hanchungfu,  the 
ioamey  from  Hankow,  some  1,1 2H)  miles,  taking  60  days,  and  down  15  days.  By  road 
som  Hankow  the  distance  is  but  620  miles,  buti^hen  the  mountainB  are  entered  the 
"road  "  16  only  a  track  over  which  nothing  but  pack  animab  can  convey  goods.  (Far 
RHstPim  P^view.) 

TRilMWAYS. 

There  are  no  street  cars  -within  the  Hankcrw  consular  district. 
Ttero  are  serions  doubts  whether  a  tramway  wotdd  be  a  paying 
undertaking  anywhere  outside  of  the  treaty  ports,  and  there  would 
be  serious  objections  on  the  part  of  the  concession  owners  at  Hankow 
to  its  introduction  into  the  toreign  concessions;  it  is  not  thought  that 
during  the  existence  of  the  frve  independent  concessions  any  satis- 
factory proposition  could  be  made  to  mduce  the  concessions  to  admit 
street  cars.  At  least  two  proposals  have  been  put  before  the  British 
Council,  but  each  has  been  considered  unfaTorable,  and  really,  unless 
a  line  could  be  built  outside  of  the  concessions,  the  time  is  not  ripe 
for  its  construction. 

BOADS. 

There  are  no  real  roads  outside  of  the  foreim  concessions  in  Han- 
kow. There  are  paths  eS.  ov^*  the  district:  these  are  better  in  some 
locafities  than  in  others,  and  in  parts  of  Honan  they  are  in  places 
broad  enough  to  accommodate  carriages,  i)ut  in  the  main  the  patim 
are  only  sufficient  to  accommodate  wheelbarrows.  Some  of  the  old 
imperial  roads  ran  through  this  district  en  route  to  the  south  and  west, 
but  it  is  imderstood  that  none  of  these  are  sufficiently  in  repair  to 
pOTmit  of  tiieir  use  by  motor  cars  for  an  extended  distance.  These 
paths  are  in  some  districts  extremdy  good  for  single-wheeled  vehicles, 
and  alon^  tiie  line  of  the  imperial  roads  in  Shensi  and  Honan  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Uie  large  cities  in  each  of  these  districts  and  in  Kiangsi 
there  are  a  few  miles  of  reasonably  good  carriage  roads  without  any 
extensive  macadamizing.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  highway  l>etween  Peking  and  Hankow  would  increase 
American  trade  more  than  would  a  similar  expenditure  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  Let  the  highway  be  surveyed  and  built  along 
the  eld  imp^al  road  from  Peking  through  Chengtmgfu  and  Kaif  engf u 
to  Hankow,  to  be  eventually  extendea  throu^  Yochow  and  Heng- 
diow  to  Canton,  and  not  only  would  the  motor-car  trade  reach 
proportions  never  hitherto  conceived,  but  other  markets  would  be 
multiplied  as  well.  Such  a  line  would  be  but  a  beginning  that  would 
bring  wonderful  indirect  ben^it  to  the  country  financing  it  in  the 
way  of  increased  trade  in  new  and  old  lineSi  and  it  mi^t  prove  the 
aatvati<m  of  China.  Hailways  axe£ne,  but  hi^ways  are  mdispensable 
fer  the  best  4ev«lopment  ^f  China  in  any  direction.  In  Chma  they 
would  be  an  kmovatkm  tiiat  would  be  the  making  of  the  nation  in 
Bdore  ways  than  ene.  A  combination  of  the  automobile  manufac- 
torars,  road-material  manufacturers,  and  engineers  to  supply  tlie 
finances  for  the  promotion  and  eonBtruction  of  a  main  highway  has 
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been  suggested  by  the  Hankow  consulate,  because  it  is  confidently 
considered  that  it  will  be  the  best  means  of  developing  the  largest 
market  for  automobiles  and  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
to  China. 

POSTAL  FACILmES. 

The  Chinese  post  office  is  materially  superior  to  what  one  would 
expect  of  a  service  so  new,  whose  ramifications  are  so  extensive.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Hankow  district  is  keeping  pace  with  the  best 
in  the  de^jelopment  of  its  postal  service,  which  is  so  good  that  it  is 
understood  that  the  foreign  post  offices  are  suffering  from  tiie  effect 
of  the  competition.  The  DUsiness  at  the  Hankow  post  office  during 
1917  was  as  follows:  Articles  dealt  with,  39,557,824  (including 
registered  articles,  express,  and  insured  letters);  registered  articles, 
3,853,900;  express  letters,  290,800;  insured  letters,  3,524;  articles 
collected  from  letterboxes,  box  offices,  and  pillar  boxes,  2,460,300; 
letters  in  native  clubbed  mails,  486,700;  parcels,  750,700,  weighing 
2,548,900  kilos  (5,619,305  pounds);  money  orders  issued,  $1,542,300 
Mex.;  money  orders  cashed,  $1,013,900  Mex. 

During  1916  parcel  post  was  established  between  China  and  the 
United  States,  and.  Hwikow  being  served  by  steam,  the  parcel  post 
may  be  delivered  from  Hankow  to  the  United  States  or  vice  versa 
without  extra  charge.  The  international  money-order  facilities  are 
confined  to  the  foreign  post  offices;  the  time  required  for  the  first- 
class  mail  matter  to  be  delivered  from  New  York  is  from  30  to  37 
day^. . 

The  following  foreign  jpost  offices  are  maintained:  Great  Britain, 
at  Hankow;  France,  at  Hankow •  Japan,  at  Hankow,  with  agencies 
at  Tayeh,  Kiukiang,  and  Shasi;  Kussia,  at  Hankow. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  telegraph  service  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  efficiency, 
though  its  extent  b  greater  than  one  might  expect.  There  are  34 
stations  in  Huj)eh,  20  in  Honan,  18  in  fiangsi,  5  in  Shensi,  11  in 
Kansu,  and  16  in  Sinkiang.  The  rate  for  transmission  is  the  estab- 
lished rate  for  all  China — 9  cents  per  word  in  a  foreign  language,  6 
cents  in  Chinese  to  all  places  in  the  Province,  and  18  cents  and  12 
cents  per  word,  respectively,  to  all  other  parts  of  China.  Connection 
is  maintained  from  Hankow  to  Shanghai,  Peking,  Changsha,  Chung- 
king, and  intermediary  as  well  as  more  remote  points.  Wheatstone 
apparatus  is  installed  in  Hankow. 

Cable  connections  with  the  United  States  are  through  Shanghai,  and 
the  rate  per  word  is  $1.75  Mex.^  to  San  Francisco  and  $1.95  Mex.  to 
New  York, 

TELEPHONES. 

There  is  a  telephone  system  at  Kiukiang  with  Ruling  connectioii, 
but  the  number  of  telephones  does  not  exceed  a  dozen. 

A  new  system  has  recently  been  installed  in  Hankow,  connecting 
the  Wuhan  cities,  with  a  present  subscription  of  2,300  telephones  and 
a  potential  system  of  2,300  immediate  and  10,000  ultimate  capacity. 
The  system  has  taken  the  place  of  the  German  system  that  was 


>  See  footnote  on  p.  84. 
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acquired  in  1915  by  the  Chinese  Government.  It  was  installed  by 
the  Nippon  BUectrical  Co.,  a  Ja{>anese  concern,  with  Japanese  and 
a  small  amonnt  of  American  equipment.  The  plant  is  housed  in  a 
new  building,  and  is  modem  in  every  particular.  The  schedule  of 
rates  is  as  follows  for  an  unlimited  service: 


AUTHORIZED  CHARGES  FOR  SERVICE. 


Inside  boundary. 


Instruments. 


Badness  telephone 

Prlrmte  telephone 

Kxtenskmtelepbone  under  same  roof. 

Ejctenskm  telephone  up  to  50  yards  from  main  instrument 

Extension  bell. 

Thfeo  line  switch....  V 

Ftre-Rne  switch 

Eight  to  100  line  switsh 


MOVING  FEES. 


Inside  boundary. 


Instruments. 


M^n  telephone 

Extension  telephone  up  to  50  yards  from  main  instrument 

ExtenskinbeU 

Three-line  switdi 

FlTe-hne  switch , 

fight  to  100  line  switch 


•  The  rates  in  these  cases  are  fixed  by  special  arrangement.  If  an  extension  telephone  of  more  than  50 
yards  from  main  instrument  is  desired,  or  a  special  intercommunication  svstem,  a  special  arrangement 
mot  be  made  in  each  case*    For  table  telephones  an  extra  charge  of  IIO  per  annum  is  made. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Hie  princi{)al  newspapers  in  the  Hankow  consular  district  and 
their  advertising  rates  (in  Chinese  silver  currency)  are: 

The  Central  China  Post  (British),  Hankow.  Advertising  rates: 
One  month,  %5  Mex.  per  inch,  single  column,  per  month;  two  months, 
$4  Hex.  per  inch,  single  column,  per  month;  three  months,  S3  Mex. 

ear  inch,  single  column,  per  month;  four  months  and  over.  $2.50 
ex.  per  inch,  single  colmnn,  per  month.  Discount — 5  inches,  10 
p^  cent;  10  inches,  15  per  cent;  15  inches,  20  per  cent;  20  inches,  25 
percent. 

The  Hankow  Daily  News  (German),  Hankow.  Advertising  rates: 
Per  inchy  single  column,  per  month,  2  taels:  per  inch,  siujgle  column, 
per  day,  1  tael;  per  inch,  single  column,  lor  every  additional  day, 
10.30  Mex*  Discounts  are  given  for  large  advertisements  on  a  sUding 
scale. 

The  National  Gazette  (Kuo  Ming  Hsm  Pao)  (C!hinese),  Hankow. 
Advertising  rates:  On  the  first  day,  $0,005  per  character;  on  the  second 
and  third  days^  $0.0035  per  character;  after  the  fourth  day,  $0.0025 
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per  character  per  day;  after  the  eighth  day,  $0,002  per  character  per 
day;  half  a  month,  per  cohimn,  $1.50  Mex.;  one  month,  per  column, 
$2.50  Mex«  The  price  for  advertia^iients  on  die  cover  and  between 
the  pages  of  the  p&per  is  double.  The  minimum  number  of  long 
columns  is  three.  The  minimum  number  <A  characters  in  short 
columns  is  50.  The  minimum  number  of  days  for  an  advertisement 
is  three.  Tlie  charge  on  trade-marks  or  stampd  is  calculated  accord* 
ing  to  the  space  occupied.  Advertisements  concerning  lawsuits  or 
lil^  will  not  i)e  inserted  imless  guaranteed  by  shop  *' chops/'  and  the 
subscription  for  them  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  Hankow  Times  (Hankow -Chung  Hsi  Pao)  (Chinese) ,  Hankow. 
Advertising  rates:  On  the  first  day,  i  cent  Mex.  per  character;  from 
the  second  day  to  the  sevendi,  -^  cent  Mex«  per  character  per  day; 
after  the  seventh  day,  -J  cent  per  character  per  day.  On  advertise- 
ments published  for  one  montn  there  is  25  per  cent  discount.  The 
rate  for  each  Une  of  idiaracters  is  $2.50  Mex.  The  minimum  adver- 
tisement is  three  lines  (when  the  line  is  long)  and  it  must  be  pub- 
lished for  three  days.  The  space  occupied  by  cuts  or  trade-mark 
designs  is  charged  aeoording  to  the  nimiber  of  words  that  can  be 
inserted  in  the  same  given  space.  Special  rates  for  long  periods 
(for  a  season  or  a  year)  can  be  arrived.  Half  price  is  paid  in 
advance  for  advertisements  for  half  a  year  or  a  whole  year.  The 
minimum  advertisement  is  50  characters  and  it  must  be  published 
for  three  days^  and  for  such  advertisements  no  special  cuts  may  be 
used.  The  pnce  is  as  above  mentioned.  Advertisements  to  be  put 
before  the  editorial  section  pay  a  double  charge  and  those  on  the 
cover  do  likewise.  For  advertisements  inserted  between  pages,  an 
additional  half  price  is  added  to  the  proper  charge.  Those  put  among 
news  items  are  diar^ed  trebly. 

Ta  Han  Pao  (Chmese),  Hankow.  Advertising  rates  (minimum 
advertisements  for  lonjg  lines,  three  lines  and  three  days) :  On  first 
day,  $0.40  per  line:  &om  second  to  seventh  dajr,  $0.25  per  line 
per  dav;  from  eighm  day,  $0.25  per  line.  The  price  for  aavertise- 
ments  between  pages  and  on  the  front  page  is  douole.  The  minimum 
nimiber  of  characters  for  short  lines  is  100.  and  the  rates  are:  On 
first  day,  $0.06  per  character;  from  secona  to  sevMith  day,  $0.04 
per  character;  from  eighth  day,  $0.03  per  character.  If  the  adver- 
tisement is  of  less  than  10  characters,  it  is  charged  as  if  it  were  of  10. 
All  payments  must  be  m  silver  dollars.  Charges  for  annual  adver- 
tisements may  be  arranged. 

Hankow  Sm  Wen  Pao  ((Chinese),  Hankow.  Advertising  rates 
(minimum  advertisements  for  long  lines,  three  lines  and  three  days) : 
On  first  day,  $0.50  per  line;  from  fourth  day,  $0.30  per  line;  from 
eighth  day,  $0.20  -per  line;  before  the  editorial,  on  front  page,  and 
betwe^i  pages,  50  per  cent  additional;  by  the  month,  $3  jpet  long 
line.  Rates  for  short  advertisement  of  100  characters:  On  first  day, 
$1 ;  from  second  day^  $0.60  per  day;  from  seventh  day,  $0.40  ner  day. 
Charges  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  dollars  under  par  will  not  be 
accepted. 

Pubhc  Opinion  (Chinese),  Hankow.  On  the  front  page  the  mini* 
mum  advertisement  is  two  columns,  and  the  rates  are:  On  the  first 
day,  $1  per  odiumn;  from  second  to  seventh  day,  $0.75  per  eolonm; 
from  eiffiih  day,  $0.50  p^  column.  On  other  pages  the  minimum 
advertisement  is  three  columns,  and  the  rates  are:  On  first  day. 
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•0.40  per  column ;  from  second  day,  $0.30  per  colmon.  The  minimum 
flttfflber  of  characters  for  short  columns  is  50,  and  the  rates  are:  On 
fiiBt  day,  $0,006  per  chuueter ;  from  second  day,  $0,004  per  character. 
HukuaDgibm  Pao  (owned  by  Japanese  but  publkdiea  in  Chinese), 
Htmkow.  \rhe  minimum  advertisement  is  three  lines  for  three  days, 
every  Imee  to  be  of  50  cduyracters  and  any  nmnber  of  words  less  tliiEm 
50  to  be  reckoned  tks  50.  The  rates  are:  From  first  to  tlnrd  day, 
$0.20  per  line  per  day;  from  fourth  to  seventh  day,  $0.15  per  line; 
eighth  day  ana  after,  $0.10  per  line.  Long-period  advertisements 
can  be  arranged.  Cuts  and  trade-marks  are  charged  for  according. 
to  space  occupied.  Rates  for  specially  placed  advertisements  are 
S0.50  per  line,  with  gradual  reductions  according  to  number  of  days 

PUBUC  WORKS  AND  SANrrATKM. 

There  is  some  irrigation  in  remote  parts  of  this  district,  but  there 
is  no  peneral  project  large^  enough  to  be  included  in  tiiisrenDort. 
lliere  has  been  no  reclamation  of  unportance  except  ^at  the  Bvaad 
ia  Hankow  has  been  extended  and  strei^thened  to  resbt  the  river. 
The  redamation  is  purely  f cur  increasing  me  available  land  for  build- 
ings and  wharves.  A  very  important  reclamation  was  completed  in 
1916,  extending  the  broad  Bund  some  400  feet  up  the  nver  into  the 
Chinese  city. 

^  Waterworks  are  established  in  Hankow  (native  city  and  conces- 
sions), Ha^ang,  and  Kaifengfu.  Electric  lights  are  installed  in 
Hankow,  Wuchang,  Hanyang,  Shasi,  Ichan^,  Elaifeng,  and  the 
Pinghftiang  Collieries*  Ilie  service  in  Hankow  is  well  adapted  to  the 
needs,  ana  at  Kaifen^u  it  will  be,  but  no  words  of  praise  are  heard 
for  the  other  installatKu^  Only  surface  sewerage  exists  in  the  entire 
^trict,^  with  occasional  septic-tank  service  in  Hankow.  The  fire 
service  in  the  foreign  concessions  in  Hankow  is  efficient  (though  a 
volunteer  one),  with  modem  equipment.  In  the  Chinese  cities  will 
of  t^i  be  found  a  fire  brigade,  but  those  seen  by  the  writer  impress  one 
humorously  raUier  than  as  seriously  ^cient. 

Prospective  developments  are  worth  watching,  because  many  com- 
nmnities  would  consid^  sympatheUcaUj  a  proposal  for  lights,  and 
it  is  far  better  that  any  scheme  of  this  charact^  should  have  its 
inceptioa  protected  by  forei^  education  rather  than  have  a  dangerous 
ii^tallation  made.  The  British  conoesaion  has  long  had  under  con- 
sideration the  erection  of  a  much-needed  abattoir,  but  improvements 
will  be  slow  while  freight  rates  are  as  prohibitive  as  they  are  now. 

The  dectric-li^tpbnts  in  the  distnct  are  the  following: 


CoBipaniflB. 


Location. 


Natiomllty. 


Machinery. 


Cnirent. 


Voltage. 


SnkovLii^^ePowwOo 

Bfikttw    WatcnrorlEB    &    Electric 
^UglttCo. 

aNr&Qiiraii  A  Steel  Waits , 

^o^OimmMtnoU^Co 

£Bl^ItoBtiioLiSitCo 

^%obXleetrtoL^tCo 


HanlEow.. 


li^iang. 


P|ngha^i^»w , 


Kair«ogfa. 
Ba^ow.. 
WiMhang. 


Briti* 

Chinese 

do 

do 

Qerman: . . 

Chinese 

do 

do 

Japanese. 
Chineee.. 


British... 
do 

Amenoan. 

German... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Oerxnan. 


Direct 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do. 

Attemattng 

Direct 

Altematinf 


440 
440 

440 

220 
230 
250 
220 
100 
440 
230 
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The  Hankow  waterworks  are  owned  by  the  electric  light  company, 
have  British  machinery,  and  supply  the  concessions  and  the  Chinese 
city.  The  capacity  exceeds  all  tne  demands  and  the  plant  is  one  of 
the  most  modem  and  efficient  in  China.  The  Kaifengfu  plant  is  also 
privately  owned.  There  were  tentative  arrangements  for  the  con- 
struction of  waterworks  at  Wuchang,  made  prior  to  the  war,  but  no 
progress  has  been  made  and  the  intentions  are  shrouded  in  some 
mystery. 

TREATY  PORTS  AND  FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS. 

The  treaty  porta  of  this  consular  district  are:  Kiukiang,  Kiangsi 
Province,  about  454  miles  from  Shanghai;  Hankow,  I&peh,  142 
miles  farther  up  the  Yangtze;  Shasi,  about  308  miles  above  Hankow; 
and  Ichang,  aoout  393  miles  above  Hankow — all  on  the  Yangtze 
River.  There  are  the  following  ports  of  call:  Hukow,  Kiangsi, 
Wusueh,  and  Lukikow. 

Shasi  was  opened  up  by  the  Sino-Japanese  Treaty  of  1895,  and  in 
1910  was  estimated  to  have  a  population  of  95,000.  It  is  308  miles 
above  Hankow  and  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  Hupeh  plain,  with 
canals  radiating  from  it  through  the  plain  and  into  Hunan.  One 
such  canal  connects  it  directly  with  Hankow  by  a  much  shorter  route 
than  that  taken  by  steamers  on  the  Yangtze;  and  to  this  canal  must 
be  attributed  its  failure  to  develop  as  a  river  port.  At  one  time  it 
was  the  ordinary  place  of  transsnipment  for  the  Szechwan  trade, 
but  its  importance  has  ^adually  declined  in  favor  of  Ichang.  The 
only  consular  representative  is  that  of  Japan.  The  foreign  population 
consists  of  the  customs  staff,  missionaries,  and  less  than  a  dozen 
others. 

Ichang  is  393  miles  above  Hankow  and  85  miles  above  Shasi  on  the 
Yangtze  River  and  has  a  population  of  55,000.  It  was  opened 
to  trade  by  the  Sino-British  Treaty  of  1876.  It  is  commercially 
important  as  the  terminus  for  light-draft  vessels  on  the  Yangtze  River, 
this  condition  making  it  possible  for  the  port  to  handle  the  trade  of  the 
rich  Province  of  Szechwan.  ^  If  the  proposed  railways  are  completed, 
it  will  be  an  important  railway  center  as  well.  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan  maintain  consulates  at  Ichang.  Foreign  residence 
is  limited  to  the  small  area  on  the  river  front.  There  is  a  large  mis- 
sionary community,  the  Maritime  Customs  staff,  the  post  office  em- 
ployees, and  representatives-  of'  1 1  foreign  firms  seekmg  the  upper- 
river  trade. 

Hankow,  w^ith  Hanyang  and  Wuchang,  the  provincial  capital,  is 
located  at  the  juncture  of  the  Han  and  langtze  Rivers,  and  these 
three  cities  are  generally  considered  together  and  termed  tne  *^  Wuhan 
cities.''  They  nave  an  estimated  native  population  of  1,500,000 
inhabitants.  Hankow  was  opened  up  by  the  Sino-British  Treaty 
of  1858  and  holds  its  present  important  position,  commercially  and 
industrially,  because  it  taps  the  rich  Han  Vallejr,  because  it  is  the 
terminus  for  heavy-draft  vessels  connecting  with  Shanghai,  and 
finally,  because  it  is  the  center  of  a  proposed  network  of  rsulways  to 
connect  all  parts  of  China.  Foreign  concessions  are  owned  at  Hankow 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Japan.  TTiese  con- 
cessions are  administered  very  much  like  a  small  municipality  in 
Europe  or  America.  Each  has  a  council  provided  by  the  rate  payers, 
and  uie  consular  officer  is  the  official  head  of  each  local  settlement. 
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FIG.9.-^APANESE  "GODOWN"  (WAREHOUSE),   HANKOW. 


FIG.  10.— RUSSIAN  COMPANY'S  TEA  BRICK  FACTORY,   HANKOW. 
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FIG.  11.— NEW  OFFICE  BUILDING  FOR  ENGLISH   FIRM,  HANKOW. 


FIG.  12.— VIEW  ALONG  THE  BUND.   HANKOW. 
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In  addition  to  the  concession-owning  nations,  consular  representation 
is  maintained  by  the  United  States,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Mexico,  the  last  five  being 
represented  by  merchant  consuls. 

KivJciang  is  the  only  treaty  port  in  Kiangsi  Province,  unless  the 
Kuling  summer  resort  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  west  of  the  city,  is 
considered  as  a  treaty  port.  Eliukiang  has  a  population  estimated  to 
be  36,000.  The  foreign  merchants'  residences  are  limited  to  the  con- 
cision fronting  the  river.  The  small  concession  has  a  municipal 
council,  of  which  the  British  consul  is  the  head,  and  there  are  estimated 
to  be  50  foreigners,  including  the  missionaries,  residing  at  this  port. 
Tlie  nations  represented  by  consular  officers  are  Great  Britain  and 
Japwi. 

nuling,  14  miles  from  Kiukiang,  is  a  small  settlement  of  perhaps 
50  persons  in  winter  and  1,800  in  summer.  It  is  a  splendid  summer 
Ksort.  Foreigners  are  allowed  to  own  property  in  this  place,  and 
it  is  ^vemedby  the  lot  owners,  who  have  an  annual  rate-payers' 
meetmg. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

The  currency  in  circulation  in  Hankow  consists  chiefly  of  the 
Hupeh  and  Yuan  dollars,  which  have  rapidly  supplanted  tne  Mexi- 
can dollar,  which  was  circxilated  to  a  considerable  extent  some  time 
ago.  The  Hupeh  and  Yuan  dollars  are  the  only  legal  tenders  for 
debt  in  Hupeh  Province.  Theu*  value  is  the  same.  In  addition  to 
these  dollars,  some  foreign  banks  located  in  Hankow  issue  bank 
notes  for  dollars,  and  these  circulate  freely  within  the  city  on  a 
parity  with  the  silver  and  Bank  of  China  notes.  The  Hankow  tael 
B  a  currency  usually  employed  in  commercial  transactions  of  large 
character.  The  value  of  the  Hupeh  or  Yuan  dollar  compared  with 
the  Hankow  tael  varies  from  69.5  to  71,  and  70  can  be  considered 
as  a  normal  exchange  rate  from  taels  to  dollars.  The  difficulties  in 
foreign  commercial  transactions  are  fluctuations  in  the  exchange 
value  of  the  local  currency,  which  is  based  upon  silver,  the  lack  of 
banking  interests  willing  to  advance  money  to  pay  for  commodities 
for  import  or,  export,  and  the  scarcity  of  currency  at  some  periods. 
The  scarcity  of  money  coxdd  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
issuance  of  notes  bv  the  foreign  banks  which  at  the  present  time  do 
not  issue  them  and  by  increasing  circulation  by  other  banks.  The 
foreign  rate  of  interest  for  commercial  transactions  is  7  per  cent  and 
the  native  more  than  7  per  cent. 

The  foreign  banks  located  within  the  port  of  Hankow  are: 

Aria  Banking  Corporation  (American). 

Banque  Industrielle  de  Chine  (Franco-Chinese). 

Banque  de  Tlndo-Chine  (French). 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China  (British). 

Credit  Foncier  d'Extr^me  Orient  (Belgian). 

Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  (British). 

International  Banking  Corporation  (American). 

RnaBo-Asiatic  Bank  (Russian). 

8iifi[iit<»no  Bank  (Japanese). 

Tanran  Bank  (Japanese). 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank  (Japanese). 

These  banks  transact  exchange  business  and  finance  exports*  they 
depmid  for  their  dividends  almost  entirely  upon  profits  in  exchange 
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and  the  collection  of  bills.  Some  of  the  banks  afford  special  facilities 
to  reliable  exporters  by  providing  credit,  retaining  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty when  purchased. 

The  Chinese  banks  are  the  Bank  of  China,  Bank  of  Conuniinica- 
tions,  Industrial  Bank,  Territorial  Bank,  Hunan  Bank,  Chung  Foo 
Union  Bank,  National  Commercial  Bank,  Salt  Industrial  Bank,  Wei 
Fung  Commercial  Bank,  Wei  Tung  Bank,  Wha  Feng  Bank,  Chunff 
Chum  Yuen  Bank,  Ningpo  Commercial  Bank,  Teh  Sing  Bank,  and 
Dei  Fong  Bank.  Thesebanks  do  nothing  in  foreign  exchange.  They 
advance  money  to  native  dealers,  usually  at  a  ratlier  hi^  rate  of 
interest,  thougn  they  allow  on  time  deposits  from  4  to  5  per  cent, 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  interest  given  by  foreign  banks.  The  func- 
tions of  the  native  banks  in  relation  to  the  native  trade  are  very  much 
like  the  functions  of  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States  that  do 
not  transact  exchange  business. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  the  advance  of  the  egg  industry  to  a 
most  important  place  in  the  Hankow  district;  wood-oil  plants  have 
developed;  engineering  plants  have  grown  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands;  a  cold-storj^e  plant  has  been  established  to  export  meat 
products;^  paper  miUs  nave  long  been  important,  but  this  t>eriod  has 
seen  the  introduction  of  modem  machinery;  cotton  mills  nave  been 
built;  smelting  plants  have  been  establishea,  largely  as  the  lesult  of 
the  high  prices  of  antimony:  in  fact,  during  10  yeais  many  indtis- 
tries  have  been  initiated,  ana  previously  established  ones  have  been 
strengthened  by  being  modernized.  Of  the  manufacturing  plants  of 
this  consular  oistrict,  the  Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel  Worl^  stands 
easily  first  in  importance,  particidarly  when  it  is  consideied  in  con- 
nection with  the  improvements  being  made  at  Tayeh  for  the  produc- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  metal.  It  may  be  said,  to  be  the  premier 
plant  of  China. 

Hie  Han-Yeh-Ping  Co.  b  erecting  a  modern  industrial  city  at 
Wanshihkang,  on  the  Yangtze  Riv6r,  about  75  miles  below  Hankow, 
to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  blast  furnaces  and  other  work  for 
20  years  to  come.  Sanitation,  lighting,  ventilation,  streets,  a^d 
sewers  are  all  carefully  planned. 

Other  important  plants  are  the  Yangtze  Engineering  Works,  the 
Hajikow  Iron  &  Engine  Works,  the  Government  Arsenal,  the  Gov- 
ernment Powder  Factory,  the  Government  Mint,  2  modern  paper 
factories,  3  cotton  mills,  2  antimony  smelting  mills,  11  oil  naills  (of 
which  8  are  modern),  1  nail  and  needle  plant,  9  plants  manufac- 
turing egg  products,  1  large  cold-storage  plant,  2  ice  plants,  6  flour 
mills,  1  cement  works,  2  bnck  and  tile  plants,  3  modem  aerated-water 
works,  4  electric  light  plants,  1  cigaretto  factory,  1  woolen  mill,  1 
silk  filature,  4  hydraulic  presses,  6  tea  factories,  1  cask  factory  and 
sawmill,  5  candle  factories,  2  soap  factories,  1  distillery,  1  tannery,  and 
2  matoh  factories.  The  foregoing  plants  use  more  or  less  modem  ma- 
chinery, and  some  of  them  are  under  European  management  and  have 
foreign  capital  invested  in  them.  Besides  these  Siere  are  a  vast 
number  of  small  works  employing  antiquated  methods  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  thread  and  cloSij  and  of  cloth  by  hand  looms  from 
grass  and  bamboo.  Also,  timber  is  sawn  by  manual  labor,  matehes 
are  tximed  out  from  small  plants,  flax  is  spun,  rope  is  made,  and 
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yarious  other  domestic  articles  are  produced  by  methods  that  are 
wimitive  but  are  usefxd  in  the  economic  industries  of  the  country. 
To  these  might  be  added  a  number  of  other  metal- working  plants, 
such  as  those  producing  white  brass,  silversmiths'  work,  ancl  other 
articles^  of  small  importance. 

Outside  of  the  Wuhan  cities  only  small  native  industries  now  exist. 
At  Laohokow,  for  example,  are  oil  presses,  looms  for  silk  and  cotton 
weaving;  at  Laifeng  are  tile  works  and  an  umbrella-manufacturing 
plant;  at  a  few  places  are  pottery  works;  at  Shihnan  is  a  bamboo 
plant;  at  Honaniu  are  maae  straw  hats,  hemp,  cotton  cloth,  and 
cutlery;  at  Yokiakow  is  produced  a  splendid  hand-made  cotton  cloth 
used  for  making  flour  bags;  at  Ichang  is  made  blue-thread  embroi- 
dery; at  Lantien  the  Government  has  instituted  a  weaving-dying 
school,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy.  These  are  small  native  inaustri^ 
and  do  not  deserve  to  be  considered  as  an  international  commercial 
asset,  though  they  are  important  to  the  local  commtmity  in  which 
each  is  located. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  manufacturing  plants,  all  of 
irtiich  are  CSiinese  except  when  otherwise  indicated: 

aerAted-water  manufacturers. 

Hankow  Dispensary  (Ltd.),  Hankow  (British) 
Niagara  Aerated-Water  Factory,  Hankow  (foreign). 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Hankow  (British). 

ANTIMONY  SMELTERS. 

Garlowitz  &  Co. 'a  Antimony  Refining  Works,  Wuchang  (German) 
Government  Antimony  Smelting  Works,  Wuchang.  ^ 
Panoff's  Antimony  Smelting  Works,  Hankow  (Russian). 
Sino-German  Ore  Co.  (Schwarz,  Gaumer  &  Co.),  Hankow  (German). 

ARSENAL. 

Government  Arsenal,  Hanjrang. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  WORKS 

Hankow  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Hankow. 
Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Hanyang. 

CANDLE  FACTORIES. 

Candle  factory  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Hankow  (American). 

Haieh  Yung  Mow  Candle  and  Soap  Factory,  Hankow. 

Kwang  Hwa  Candle  Factory,  Hankow. 

Seng  Mow  Candle  and  Soap  Factory,  Hankow. 

Tung  Mow  Candle  and  Soap  Factory,  Hankow, 

CEMENT  WORKS* 

Hua  Chi  Hupeh  Cement  Works,  Tayeh. 

CIGARETTE  FACTORY, 

British  Cigarette  Co.,  Hankow  (British). 

COLD  STORAGE. 

International  Export  Co.,  Hankow  (British), 

COTTON   MILLS. 

Hsing  Yeh  Cotton  Weaving  Co.,  Wuchang. 

Hupeh  Government  Cotton  Weaving  MiU,  Wuchang. 

Hupeh  No.  1  Weaving  <fe  Spinning  Co.,  Wuchang. 
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DESICCATED-EGO  PLANTS. 

Anderson,  Meyor  &  Co.,  Hankow  (American). 

A.  GroBJean  &  Co.,  Hankow  (French). 

Ho  Chang,  Wuchang. 

International  Export  Co..  Hankow  (British). 

Lih  Tai,  Tachimen.  Hankow. 

Soci6t4  Anonyme  Beige,  Hankow  (Belgian). 

Teh  Kang,  Hankow,  on  the  Han  River. 

Tuk  Wo  Egg  Produce  Factory,  Yencheng,  Honan. 

Yuen  Feng  Co.,  Hankow. 

DISTILLERY. 

Soci^t^  Franco-Chinoise  Distillerie  de  Hankow  (French). 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANTS. 

Hankow  Light  <fe  Power  Co.,  Hankow  (British). 

Hankow  Waterworks  &  Electric  Light  Co.,  Hankow. 

Kaifeng  Electric  Li^ht  Co.,  Kaifengfu. 

Kwang  Ming  Electric  Light  Co.,  Ichang. 

Melchers  &  Co.,  Hankow  (formerly  German;  now  taken  over  by  Chinese  aor 

thorities). 
Pu  Chao  Electric  Light  Co.,  Shasi. 
Tai  Shoh  Electric  Co.,  Hankow  (Japanese). 
Wuchang  Electric  Light  Co.,  Wuchang. 

ENGINEERING   WORKS. 

Fok  Chong  Engineering  Works,  Hankow. 
Koon  Cheong  Engineering  Works,  Hankow. 
Yangtze  Engineering  Works,  Hankow. 

FLOUR  MILLS. 

Ah  Fung  Flour  Mill,  Hankow. 
Chin  Loong  Flour  Mill  Co.,  Hankow. 
HungFengFlour Mill,  Hanyang. 
Huo  Feng  Flour  Mill,  Hanyang. 
Kung  Tai  Flour  Mill,  Hankow. 
Yu  Ix)ong  Flour  Mill,  Hankow. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  PACKING  FACTORIES. 

China  &  Java  Export  Co.,  Hankow  (American). 

Liddell  Brothers  &  Co.,  Hankow  ^British). 

Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Hankow  (Britisn). 

Nippon  Menkwa  Eabushiki  Kaisha,  Hanyang  (Japanese). 

ICE  WORKS, 


Hankow  Ice  Works,  Hankow  (British). 
Crystal  Ice  Co.,  Hankow  (foreign). 

MATCH  FACT0RIB8. 

Ret  Chong  &  Co.,  Hankow. 

Shui  Hwa  Match  Factory,  Hankow. 

MINT. 

Government  Mint,  Wuchang. 

NAIL  AND  NEBDLB  FACTORT. 

Hanyang  Nail  and  Needle  Factory,  Hanyang. 
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OIL  MILLS. 

Bean  and  Cottonseed  Oil  Factory,  Hanyang. 

Cotton  and  Bean  Oil  Pressing  Factory,  Hanyang. 

Pu  Ho  Oil  Mill,  Hanyang. 

Jai)an-China  Oil  Refining  Co.  (Ltd.),  Japanese  Concession,  Hankow  (Japanese). 

Mei  Sheng,  Bankow. 

Shung  Fong  Oil  Mill,  Hanyang. 

Sin  Sen  Bean  Oil  Factory,  Hanyang. 

Tien  Shun  Oil  Mill,  Hanyang. 

Yu  Fnng,  Hanyang. 

Yuen  Feng  Oil  ^^Hi  German  Concession,  Hankow. 

Yung  Chang  Yuan  Oil  Mill,  Hanyang. 

PAPER   MILLS. 

Grovemment  Paper  Mill,  Seven  Mile  Creek,  Hankow. 
Hupeh  Paper  Mill,  Wuchang. 

POWDER   FACTORY. 

(jovemment  Powder  Factory  and  Chemical  Works,  Hanyang! 

SAWMILL. 

Hankow  Sawmill  and  Woodworking  Factory,  Hankow  (German). 

SILK  FILATURE. 

Wuchang  Silk  Filature,  Wuchang. 

SOAP  FACTORIES. 

Hsien  Yung  Mow  Candle  and  Soap  Factory,  Hankow. 

Kwimg  Hwa  Candle  Factory,  HanKow. 

Min  Hsin  Soap  Factory,  Hankow. 

Pao  Tai  Soap  Factory  (Burtenshaw  &  Co.),  Hankow  (British). 

Seng  Mow  dandle  and  Soap  Factory,  Hankow. 

Tung  Mow  Candle  and  Soap  Factory,  Hankow. 

STEEL  FOUNDERS  AXD  MANUFACTURERS. 

Hanyang  Crucible  Steel  Factory ^anyang. 
Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Hanyang. 

TANNERY. 

Government  Leather  Factory,  Wuchang. 

TEA  FACTORIES. 

Hung  Shan  Tea  Factory,  Hankow. 

S.  W.  litvinoff  &  Co.,  Hankow  (Russian). 

Molchanoff.  Pechatnoff  &  Co.,  Hankow  (Russian). 

Nakvasin  &  Co.,  Hankow  (Russian). 

C.  A  8.  Popoff  Fr^res,  Hankow  (Russian). 

Trading  Co.,  Hankow  (Russian). 

WATERWORKS. 

Hankow  Waterworks  &  Electric  Light  Co.,  Hankow. 

WOOLEN   WORKS. 

Hupeh  Government  Wool  Factory,  Wuchang. 
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It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  China  is  to  be 
erected  to  the  north  of  Wuchang.  It  is  planned  to  install  1,000  weav- 
ing machines  and  over  40,000  spinning  frames.  The  machinery  is  of 
British  and  American  manufacture.  Two  thousand  wtM^cers  will 
be  employed,  and  the  promoters  are  planning  to  erect  300  dwelling 
houses  to  accommodate  the  spinners  and  weavers. 

There  exists  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  installation  in  Hankow 
of  a  modern  up-to-date  cola-storage  plant  for  exportation  of  game, 
poultry,   eggs,   pork,   and  beef.     A  Tbean-oil  miU  for  compressing 

{)eanuts  is  worth  consideration.  A  cotton  mill  could  fina  cheap 
abor  and  raw  products.  In  fact,  any  manufacturing  plant  using 
the  raw  products  of  China  would  do  well  to  investigate  the  poten- 
tialities of  Hankow  before  locating  elsewhere. 

COMMERCE  OP  THE  PORT:  INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY. 

The  table  below  gives  the  total  imports  and  exports,  foreign  and 
Chinese,  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Hankow  during  the  years 
1904,  1913,  and  1917:« 


Imports  and  exports. 

1904 

1913 

1917 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong    

19,099,140 
28,950,616 

$25,281,421 
21,904,895 

139,695,700 
22,073,068 

From  Chinese  ports 

Total  forelCTi  imports » , .  t 

38,0«9,756 

47,186,316 

61,768,768 

Reexports  of  foreign  goods: 

To  foreign  rvtiintrfm  and  Honglromg.                                

14 
11,672,969 

18,508 
8,058,500 

57,952 

To  Chinese  ports 

10,615,412 

Total  foreign  reexports 

11,672,983 

8,077,008 

10,673,364 

Met  t^tai  foreign  import<i  .   . .   ,  r     .  

26,376,773 

39,109,906 

61,095,404 

Imports  of  Chinese  products 

23,172,166 

21,4U,53S 

43,244,232 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

1,188,320 
15,861,948 

2,460,082 
6,243,607 

2,567,807 
17,136,511 

To  Chinese  ports. T, . .  .T 

Total  Chinese  reexports 

17,050,268 

7,712,689 

19,704,818 

Net  total  Chinese  imports 

6,121,898 

13,696,846 

23,539,914 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

3,883,827 
40,906,558 

0,967,994 
51,206,006 

11,221,891 
98,531,762 

To Chijie«e pOTt^s.  .  .  .  r-r 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

44,790,38& 

61,174,000 

109,763,158 

Cross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

105,012,307 

129,771,851 

214,766,163 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

76,289,056 

113,982,154 

184,388,471 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

Statistics  are  useful  in  showing  the  development  of  an  interior 

{>ort,  but  thev  do  not  adequately  represent  the  growth  of  the  place, 
or  reasons  that  are  apparent.     The  Maritime  Customs  Returns  do 
not  reflect  the  importance  of  Hankow  as  a  port  of  export.     It  is  the 

Sremier  port  for  nandUng  the  raw  products  of  China,  and  this  has, 
uring  the  past  few  years,  been  recomized  more  than  ever.  Tlie 
exports  (including  reexports)  from  Hankow  in  1904  were  $61,840,653, 
in  1913,  $68,886,689,  and  in  1918,  $138,338,432. 

o  Editor's  Note.— The  year  1017  is  the  latest  for  whleh  it  Is  poeilble  toobtain  this  sumaury  of  values. 
In  the  sections  on  "Export  trade''  and  "Import  trade/'  however,  the  reader  will  find  1018  figures. 
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Hankow's  position  makes  it  the  natural  storehouse  for  all  the 
products  of  Hupeh,  southern  Honan,  Hunan,  Shensi,  Kansu,  and 
Szechwan.  A  glance  at  the  map  is  suflBicient  to  convince  anyone  of 
this,  when  it  is  realized  that  the  Han,  the  Yangtze,  and  tneir  tribu- 
taries are  navigable  for  small  junks  at  some  season  each  year.  ^  These 
streams  carry  down  junks  and  barges  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
laden  with  the  products  of  the  various  sections,  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  barges  are  sold  for  tunba:  or  lumber  at  Hankow. 

Not  only  does  nature  indicate  the  junction  of  these  streams  as  the 
favorable  place  for  collecting  the  products,  but  every  railway  built 
or  contemplated  for  central  China  has  one  terminus  at  the  Wuhan 
cities.  The  mind  of  the  engineer  has  reci^nized  the  intention  of 
nature  and  is  augmenting  the  natural  facilities  by  constructing  rail- 
ways to  Hankow.  The  opening  of  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway  did 
much  to  bring  to  the  port  the  products  from  parts  of  Honan  not 
ra-eviously  reached,  but  the  Canton-Hankow  and  Hankow-Ichan^ 
Railways  are  simply  auxiliaries  to  the  natural  freight  carriers,  and 
the  proposed  lines  to  the  west  will  be  the  same;  they  will  all  be 
sound  investments. 

No  one  can  study  the  map  without  being  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  Hankow  as  the  place  to  find  the  products  of  central  and 
western  China,  and  no  one  can  leave  the  place  after  a  thorough  study 
without  an  absolute  conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  his  first  impression 
that  Hankow  is  primarily  a  port  of  export,  and  as  such  is  the  premier 
port  in  China. 

The  conditions  handicapping  export  trade  are  to  be  found  in  hUman 
attempts  to  contradict  nature  or  the  failure  of  man  to  supply  the 
facihtiea  to  hasten  exchange  of  oversea  export  trade.  They  con- 
sist, in  part,  of  the  absence  of  adequate  purchasing  agents  acting 
indepenaently  of  Shanghai;  the  failure  of  banks  to  assist  the  devel- 
opment of  the  trade  by  advances  e<^ual  to  tliose  that  would  be  made 
ii  the  cargo  were  at  a  seaport ;  the  high  rents ;  the  high  cost  of  living ; 
and,  for  America,  the  aroence  of  adequate  American  bottoms  across 
the  Pacific,  and  the  total  absence  of  American  vessels  on  the  river 
to  act  as  feeders  to  the  ocean-going  ships.  The  establishment  of 
American  river  steamers  is  almost  as  essential  as  are  the  ocean-going 
steamers.  Foreign  banks  are  numerous  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  Europeans  are  extending  greater  aid  in,  the  way  of  credits 
than  formerly.  The  general  shipping  facilities  are  good  for  everyone 
but  Americans.  ^  The  following  table  furnishes  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  princi  pal  exports  (including  reexports)  for  the  years 
1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Articles. 


1904 


Qoantity.       Valae. 


1913 


Quantity.       Valae. 


1018 


Quantity.      Value. 


Aattmoiiy. 


BtencalDB 


Bran 

Bifatleg.,. 

^^Brtnots. 


...pounds.. 

do — 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

«F,.««i.«». miiaber.. 

tee pounds.. 


700,000 

14,335,000 

'365,811,000 

na33,ooo 

6.421,000 

2,317,000 

2,646,000 

18,000 


103,218 

409>150 

5,102,120 

303,036 

23,933 

23.638 

750,242 

4,025 


10,658,000 


52,802 


1,629,866 

18,137,200 

235,181,067 

808,667,067 

14.542,667 

28.683.600 

1.865,600 

749,600 

816,375 

4,206.133 

18,939,200 


$437,511 

396,061 

2,846,064 

3,117,846 

101,017 

208,703 

741,781 

8.903 

79.019 

971.920 

59,188 


6,813,600 

11,716,800 

142,617,333 

158,417,333 

9,107,200 

16,482,400 

2,785,333 

649,407 


3,042,667 


13,213,121 

890,095 

2.367,601 

1,  VW4,  uov 

W,910 

166,658 

2,323, 165 

19,176 


1,411,659 
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Articles. 


1904 


1913 


Cotton,  raw pounds.. 

Eggs,  (resh number. . 

Eggs,  frozen pounds.. 

Eggyolk do — 

Flour do.... 

Gallnuts do.... 

Groundnuts: 

In  shell ...do.... 

Kernels do — 

Hair,  human do — 

Hemp do.... 

Hides: 

Ass do.... 

Buffalo do — 

Cow do — 

Intestines,  pig do.... 

Iron  and  mild  steel: 

Rails long  tons.. 

Another do — 

Iron  ore do — 

Iron,  Dig do.... 

Lily  flowers pounds.. 

OUs: 

Bean do — 

Sesame  seed do — 

Wood  and  nut do. . . . 

Tea do — 

QuicksUver do — 

Ramie do — 

Seeds: 

Rape do — 

Sesame do — 

Seedcake do — 

Silk  cocoons,  refuse,  and  waste 

pounds.. 

Silk: 

Honan  pongee do — 

Raw,  yellow do — 

Bilk   products  not  otherwise 

classified pounds.. 

Skins: 

Kid  and  goat pieces. . 

Sheep do — 

Tallow: 

Animal pounds.. 

Vegetable do.... 

Tea do — 

Tin do.... 

Tobacco do.... 

Walnuts do.... 

Wheat do.... 

Wool,  sheep's do — 

All  other  articles 


Total 61,840,M3 


Quantity.       Value. 


54.719,000 
34,500,000 


112,000 


12,135,000 


22,471,000 

193,000 

3,712,000 

20,389,000 

6,000 


38,000 

14,000 

540,000 

1,503,000 

6,078,000 

56.654,000 

2,694,000 

47,000 


14.822,000 
82,355.000 
19,139,000 

3,193,000 

112,000 
1,168,000 

444,000 

3,109,000 
104,000 

2,389,000 

25,828,000 

120,767,000 

13,000 

21,389,000 

1,400,000 

59,097,000 

4,062,000 


Quantity.       Vahie. 


$5,244,886 
83,125 


8,387 
148,624 


1,310,242 

47,389 

393,949 

3,173.514 

3,376 


61,148 

221,143 

21,795 

58,438 
268,638 
2,313,466 
129,103 
22,280 


132,360 

1,754.192 

81,700 

528,650 

172,113 
2,631,050 

831,956 

1,309,866 
67,081 

118,081 

1,392,190 

9,868,058 

2,523 

1,171,323 

51,449 

566,394 

408,241 

20,390,841 


29,916,800 
26,888,194 
10,226,000 

8,548,934 
42,478,267 

5,938,800 

r  3,552,800 

110,278,800 

300,000 

70,667 

72,000 

5,587,333 

28,946,667 

410,667 

10,299 

3,464 

269,567 

71.959 

1,794,967 

989.600 
288,133 

99,809,733 

895,733 

43,333 

25,103,333 

118,933 
185,392.400 
26,450,400 

656,533 

543,867 
915,833 


2,057,926 
100,139 

7,180,133 

33,216,267 

117,762,267 

210.533 

23,047,867 

873,600 

28,228,000 

268,000 


13,884,834 
110.828 
448,924 
346,830 
912,370 
648,606 

56,394 

327,216 

75,898 

6,149 

21,116 

630,038 

6,070,3^ 

91,416 

411,558 
172,678 
451,056 
1,100,450 
87,074 

50,936 

15,043 

4,678,424 

55,081 


2,040,790 

2,155 

6,079,561 

156,488 

118,729 

1,037,872 
998,536 

298,639 

1,039.292 
55,926 

452,082 

1,914.653 

11,977,349 

32,309 

2,897,504 

34,193 

419,007 

15,021 

9,696,294 


1918  . 


Quantity.  ,    Value. 


144,428,633 
14,554,500 
2,195,733 
9,420,267 
21,048,133 
5,389,467 

1,082,400 

11,477,200 

190,400 

2,928,533 

76,800 

2,378,000 

21,119,8(J7 

123,733 

661 

12,570 

320,850 

119,450 

496,800 

6,432,400 
3,198,800 

82,772,933 

1,636,267 

379,733 

25,043,333 

18,844,133 
18,381,467 
26,648,533 

2,796,800 

466,133 
890,133 

68,800 

2,933,709 
150,364 

6,846,533 

29,552,667 

55,789,200 

589,200 

19,727,734 

1,513,733 

312,845,200 

1,524,400 


$35,111,665 

103,834 

188,606 

2,498,466 

916,860 

1.067,764 

23,436 
462,219 

41,748 
242,019 

30,682 

414,201 

6,863,560 

56,294 

35,881 

856,456 

1,350,427 

14,221,724 

52,839 

598,381 
289,076 

0,295,090 
148,864 
662,806 

2,787,595 

414,801 
768,065 
306,477 

747,316 

1,100,519 
2,247,338 

127,082 

2,819,188 
223,433 

776,490 

3,685,566 

6,477,113 

33,296 

2,588.630 

88,406 

6,718,421 

240,183 

19,155,364 


,689  138,838.432 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  table  that  the  chief  articles  of 
export  from  Hankow  during  1918,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  value, 
were:  Cotton,  raw,  $35,111,665;  iron,  pig,  $14,221,724;  oil,  wood  and 
nut,  $9,295,050;  hides,  cow,  $6,863,569;  tea,  $6,477,113;  wheat, 
$5,718,421;  tallow,  vegetable,  $3,685,566;  skins,  kid  and  goat, 
$2,819,188;  ramie,  $2,787,595;  beans,  $2,367,601 ;  bristles,  $2,323,465; 
silk,  raw,  yellow,  $2,247,338;  egg  yolk,  dried,  $2,246,582;  bean  cake, 
$1,998,589;  albumen,  dried,  $1,922,922;  cigarettes,  $1,411,659;  to- 
bacco, prepared,  $1,401,799;  iron  ore,  $1,350,427;  albumen,  liquid, 
$1,264,100;  tobacco,  leaf,  $1,186,831;  silk,  Honan  pongee,  $1,100,519; 
gallnuts,  $1,087,764. 

Very  little  green  tea  is  exported  from  this  consular  district,  but 
four-mths  of  China's  total  export  of  black  tea  is  originally  from 
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Hankow  and  Kiuldang,  while  nine-tenths  of  the  brick  tea  is  from 
this  district.  The  antimonj  appearing  in  the  above  statement  does 
not  originate  entirely  in  this  consular  district,  as  the  ^eater  part  is 
from  Euman.  Wood  oil  is  derived  chiefly  from  Hupeh,  though  small 
quantities  originate  in  the  Province  of  Szechwan,  and  the  same  is  true 
in  regard  to  bristles. 

The  following  table  covers  the  principal  articles  in  this  consular 
district;  and  the  heading  to  each  column  explains  the  data: 


Articles. 

Period  of  market. 

Date  for  reportfrom  consulate 
general  reviewing  trade. 

Tea,  black 

May  15-October  or  later 

Preliminary  July,  flnal  January. 

July  following. 

March. 

Ojtton 

October- A  prll 

9fimmfi  !5fl4yl 

SeDtember'-Febniary 

Woodofl 

o<S^!!......?!!.:;;;;;;/.:::::::::: 

Annual  report. 

September-October. 
Do. 

■Mow: 

Vewtable 

November-March 

AT^Tf^ 

do 

Winter 

November-May 

October. 

Stunmer 

May-October 

Do. 

OaAt»1rir» 

November-May 

Annual  report. 

Bristles 

AD  year 

Do. 

OtUimtii 

^nnij^une ..  ... 

Do. 

Tea  is  exported  to  Russian  Asia,  Hongkong,  European  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  in  the  order  named.  This  trade 
is  largely  in  tne  hands  of  Russians.  Of  the  raw  cotton,  about  66  per 
cent  is  taken  by  Japanese  and  12  per  cent  by  the  United  States, 
though  prior  to  the  European  war  Germany  was  a  purchaser.  Before 
the  war  Germany  bought  one-third  of  the  sesame  seeds  and  the 
Netherlands  as  much,  but  now  Great  Britain  and  Italy  are  the  largest 
purchasers,  in  about  equal  quantities,  followed  W  Denmark,  Japan, 
and  France.  The  United  States  purchases  three-n)urths  of  the  wood- 
oil  output.  Animal  tallow  is  sold  to  Japan,  Russia,  and  France,  in 
the  order  named,  while  vegetable  tallow  goes  to  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Italy,  wnich  take  about  one-third,  one-fourth,  and 
one-sixth,  respectively.  The  shipments  to  the  United  States  have 
trebled  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Before  1914  cow  and  buffalo 
hides  went  to  France,  Germany,  Hongkong,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  but 
in  1915  one-third  went  to  the  United  states  and  the  next  largest  pur- 
chasers were  Japan,  Italy,  and  Hongkong.  The  United  States  has 
long  been  the  largest  buyer  of  goatskins,  and  it  continues  to  take  two- 
thirds;  Germany  and  Belgium,  however,  have  disappeared  as  buyers 
and  Great  Britain  took  only  two- thirds  as  many  m  1915  as  it  pur- 
chased two  years  before.  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium 
formerly  used  in  their  tanneries  and  dye  houses  two-thirds  of  the 
gallnuts^  but  this  article  now  goes  to  the  United  States  and  Japan  in 
greatly  increased  quantities,  while  the  first  three  countries  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  customs  returns. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  quantity  and  value,  the^  articles 
declared  at  the  Hankow  consulate  general  for  exportation  to  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  years  1917  and  1918: 
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Articles. 


Antimony: 

Crude tons . 

Regulus do. 

Btilphate do. 

Bones,  animal pounds. 

Bristles do 

Camphor,  crude do. . . . 

Carbonate  of  potash,  calcined do.... 

Casings: 

Goat V do 

Pig do.... 

Cotton  belting 

Cotton,  raw pounds. 

Egg  products: 

Albumen,  dry do. . . . 

Eggs,  whole- 
Dry do 

Frozen do.  — 

Yolk- 
Dry do 

Liquid do 

Embroidery 

Fiber: 

Hemp tons. 

Jute pounds. 

Ramie do — 

Oallnuts do 

Gallnut  extract do. . . . 

Glue.. do 

Bair,numan do. — 

Hides: 

Buffalo. pieces. 

Cow do.. , 

Intestines,  pig pounds. 

Oils: 

Bean gallons. 

Cottonseed. pounds. 

Rapqseed do 

Sesame  seed do 

Tea  seed da  — 

Woodandnut gallons. 

Ore,  tungsten 

Peas,  white pounds.. 

Perscmaleffiects 

Pork: 

-     TenderloEn pounds.. 

Trinunings do. . . . . 

Seeds,  seaame. do 

Skins: 

Deer pieces. 

Fox do... 

Goat do... 

Leopard do... 

Otter do... 

Sheep do... 

Squirrel do... 

Tigfr. do... 

Tallow: 

Animal poun^.. 

Vegetable^ do 

Tea do 

Tin do..... 

Tobaccoleal do 

Turmeiic do. — 

Wool,  sheep do 

An  other  articles 


Total, 


m7 


Quantity.       Value. 


1,470 

1,940 

300 

1,146,230 

507,019 

2,290 


127 
46,936 


2,682,763 

595,600 

859,518 
83,120 

4,402,045 
6,460 


121 
18,365 
2,337,489 
2,891,662 
33,600 
9,595 
10,055 

61,611 

1,143,899 

27,738 

312,890 

'36,451 

37,809 

7^278 


"-'^.^ 


5,395,363 
""874,328 


91,252 

40,100 

967,200 

25,461 
25 
1,650,888 
27 
3 
4,442 
2 
15 

1,262,780 

10,551,833 

1,648,298 

20,426 


16,933 
179,037 


$247,653 
589,836 
51,955 
58,474 
540,306 
1,290 


83 

19,793 

211 

722,102 

535,096 

331,133 

6,998 

1,788,  ©8 
778 
200 

32,642 

1,560 

175,420 

603,825 

16,115 

1,385 

3,962 

453,722 

7,150,546 
10,101 

279,437 

126,508 

6,652 

988 


4,661,550 

11,850 

80,580 

1,310 

2,000 

1,975 

74,369 

29,470 

718 

2,646,565 

737 

38 

6,088 

6 

1,599 

902,848 

1,404,896 

418,072 

12,965 


830 

52,991 

677 


23,369,883 


Quantity.       Value. 


830 
375 


1,344 
654,408 


32,487 


69,979 


2,771,361 
239,000 


2,747,650 


418,830 
1,298,683 


7,934 
76,175 


716,002 
1,971,042 


252,788 

362,346 

4,533,613 


541,344 


$117,729 
89,066 


1,080 
882,590 


8,813 


36,799 

1,974 

607,453 

222,567 


1,443,960 


506 


73,455 
587,421 


90,888 
408,616 


904, 57S 
314,836 


82,741 

72,454 

6,405,322 

16,407 
27,094 
2,000 


538,819 
14,076 

46,490 
16,001 

1,561,647 

1,939,342 

3,027 

2,847 

1 
201,983 

185 

33,189 

1,330,603 
^   '  70;206 

1,730,625 

566,328 

3,324 

913 

16,508,466 


During  tho  first  six  months  of  1919  the  direct  exports  from  Han- 
kow to  the  United  States  totaled  $10,393,860. 

In  order  to  afford  a  basis  of  comparison  with  prewar  conditions, 
the  following  table  is  given,  showing  the  value  of  the  declarea 
exports  from  Hankow  to  the  United  States  during  1913,  the  last 
normal  year  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities: 
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Artk;!€6. 


Atbumcn, 

Aiitiinnrty 

Orude 

Begul«is 

Ore  (sUfaidte) 

Bifetks 

nUna  i;raaB. 

CjjbX.  anthracite. . 

Gotton 

Kffj-olk 


Value, 
Idia. 


130,060 

60,782 
105,355 
2,«97 
156,937 
12,320 
5,251 
1,081 
10,353 


Articles. 


Feathers , 

Qailauts 

Hides: 

Buffalo 

Cow 

g§?'P^ 

Cottcmseed.. 
Tea  seed. 


Value, 
1913. 


S8,091 
94,350 

36,036 
1,425,317 

57,787 

7,619 

358 

Wood  and  nut....  2,208,024 


Articles. 


Sesame  seed 

Skins: 

Cat 

Goat 

Weasel 

Tallow,  vegetable. 

Tea 

All  other  artioies. 

Total 


Value, 
1913. 


SI,  111 

960 

465,472 

l,10i 

167. OSS 

288,774 
4,986 


5,151,798 


IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  net  total  import  trade  in  1904  was  $26,376,773,  in  1913 
139,109,308,  and  in  1918,  $51,797,626. 

This  shows  a  gratifying  increase  in  trade  in  a  lai^e  variety  of 
articles.  The  increase  is  due  to  internal  developments  in  railwava 
and  manofacturing  rather  than  any  considerable  change  in  the 
demands  of  the  people.  Advances  have  been  made  in  the  area 
of  distribution;  firms  nave  pushed  their  agencies  for  the  sale  of 
certain  products  into  remoter  places,  with  the  result  that  tiiere  is  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  petroleum,  sewing  machines, 
andt  many  articles  of  Japanese  make,  Japan  having  pushed  its  agen- 
cies farther  inland  than  any  other  nation.  The  increased  demand  is 
due  to  development,  extension  of  agencies,  increased  facilities  for 
distribution,  and  in  some  degree  to  increased  native  demands. 
Slipping  facilities  are  covered  in  the  next  section  of  this  report,  and 
the  finance  and  credit  system  in  previous  ones.  The  comprador 
system  is  universal  and  is  essential  even  though  the  foreigner  is 
IMx>ficient  in  the  language. 

Klany  imports  are  covered  by  transit  passes,  except  where  the 
articles  are  sold  from  a  local  godown.  Articles  universally  used,  like 
kerosene,  are  deUvered  by  agents  and  are  covered  by  transit  pass  to 
the  consumer.  The  local  ta^,  known  as  Ukin,  is  a  very  great  detri- 
ment to  China,  forming  an  obstacle  to  the  development  ottrade;  one 
never  knows  what  an  article  wiU  cost  before  it  is  eventually  deUvered 
tQ  a  r^note  pointy  as  it  must  pass  numerous  tax  stations.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  China,  with  the  assistance  of  the  foreign  powers,  will 
diseontinTie  these  imposts  in  the  near  future. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  net  princi- 
pal imports  into  Hankow  for  1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Artldbs. 

1904 

1913 

1018 

Qoantity. 

Value. 

QuanUty.  ;     Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Aat4NiiobilBSy  and  parts 

$17,480 

$46,518 

Cotton    and   canvass 

mimher. 

258,528 
2,651,063 

41,640 
231,535 
28,416 
67,001 
42.834 

Ommy do.... 

Bedsteads. do.... 

8,888,000 

$270,120 

2,683,732 

i;426 

30,381 

287,191 
25,3a5 

89,099 

B«r  and  porter,  .dozen  quarts . . 

32,775 
41,423 

62, 774 

BelQos - -  ■  ^ 

49,9fi2 

2,721 

6.941 
•,571 

8,137 

4,430 

14,0HS 

130,183 
47,720 

Bgote  and  shoes,  leather  and 

^eanras pairs . . 

BetUMyOmtj. 

4,000 

4,224 

8,386 

7S9 

Brasi'and  yellowmetal 

^ pounds.. 

fttfe^cQostmctloQ  matorial . . . 

285,000 

37,823 

W,866 

30,617 
4,256 

394,133 
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Articles. 


1904 


Quantity.       Value. 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.      Value. 


Buttons RTOGS. . 

Candles  and  candlo-makinf;  ma- 
terial (stearine) pounds. . 

Caps  ana  hats,  foreign. number. . 

Carbon,  black pounds. . 

Cardamoms do 

Carriages,  cars,  wag<xis,  and 

parts  of 

Casks,  empty number. . 

Chests  and  fittings,  tea 

Cigarettes mille . . 

Cigars do 

Clocks number . . 

Clothing 

Coal tons.. 

Copper,  ingots,  bars,  sheets, 

wire,  etc pounds . . 

Cotton  goods: 

Blankets pieces.. 

Drills— 

American do 

British do.... 

Japanese do 

Another do 

Dved  cottons.  n.e.  s.  .do 

Flannels,  plain,  dyed,  and 
printed — 

American pieces. . 

All  other do 

Handkershlefs dozen . . 

Italians,  plain  fast  black 

pieces.. 

Jeans— 

American do 

Dutch do 

English do 

Japanese do 

Lawns do. . . . 

Sheetings,  gray,  plain- 
American do 

English do 

Japanese do 

Shirtings,  gray,  plain- 
American do 

EngKsh do.... 

Japanese do. . . . 

Shirtings,  white,  plain- 
American do. . . . 

Dutch do...'. 

English do... 

Japanese do... 

T-cloths— 

English do... 

All  other do... 

Thread- 
Balls pomids. 

Spools .gross. 

Towels dozen . 

Velvets,  velveteens,  velvet 
cords,    and    corduroys 


431,000 
199,000 


$122,610 
19,556 


217,576 


221,000 


64,042 

1.866 
51,216 


477,403 
146,400 
241,600 


27,000 
'*"85,'666 
14,326,000 

21,000 

130.000 
27.000 
19.000 
13.000 

347,000 


34.000 
13.000 
70,000 

192,000 

5.000 
2,000 
42.000 


61,489 

9.591 

38.042 

12.521 

321,757 

2,330,235 

6,980 

350.388 
59,694 
43,430 
31,427 

900,043 


91,595 
31.575 
22,894 

744,437 

11,525 

5.905 

84,023 


552,399 

6,805 

36,584 


143,554 

14,129,467 

26,003 

48,994 

880 

278, 748 


30,732 
5,498 
53,407 

247,080 


7,000 

70.000 

69.000 

4,000 


5,202 

152,490 

165.864 

7,237 


190 
20.000 
510,000 


674 

56.421 

1,414,535 


85.000 
2,000 


115,594 
3,205 


7,600 

219, 142 

1,530 

32,398 

12,630 

50.408 

9,130 

2,140 

572,521 

810 

80 

41,017 

595,834 

850 

84,130 


Yam pounds . . 

Miscellaneous  cotton  goods . 

Ifiscellaneoos  piece  goods. 

Covers,  bed  (mcluding  cotton 

quilts) pieces . . 

Crudbles 

Drapery 

Dyes,  colors,  etc.: 

Aniline 

Indigo  (all  kinds)  .pounds . . 

Another 

Electrical  materials  and  fittings. 
Emery  cloth,  sandpaper,  emery 

Enameled  ironware 

Engine  and  boiler  fittings 

FuST. .! 

Flour pounds.. 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canned. . 
Garters,  braces,  suspenders,  etc. 
Ginseng: 

American poimds.. 

Japanese do 

Other do.... 


9.000 
48,000 


454.000 
[,924,000 


17,555 
16,986 


70,229 

5,148,766 

408,554 

409,964 


6,400 
21,358 
237,989 


654,143 
38,032,400 


52,166 


111,241 


109,102 

72,642 

145,396 

16,235 

33,134 

310,489 
52,100 
28,538 

825,970 
58,918 
38,129 
30,220 

531,216 

2,399,041 

11,144 

137,258 

2,539 

779,874 


131,032 

968,933 
118,956 
58,000 
274,133 


12,497 


834,672 

1,511 

23,152 


86,944 

4,016,800 

85,433 

87 

350 

86,022 


1,257,556 


75.730 
13,664 
11,508 

846,576 


816,503 


325 
35,221 
116,672 

121,430 


15,412 

468.680 

4.093 

18,701 

40,406 
152,601 
23,592 

5,218 

1,321,639 

1,959 


16,865 

215,785 

25,638 

78 
2,237 
45,670 

240 

84,729 

228,327 


154,021 
2,800,798 

2.991 
29,358 
76,253 


134,766 

5,328,939 

341,512 

118,621 

30,210 
48,631 


4,125 

251,513 

45,516 

23,312 
90,060 

36,400 

8,176 

232,566 


252,464 
11,618,267 


34,600 


290,601 


pawder,eto 


5,987 
13,497 
6,394 
8,334 


7,336,400 


1,766,000 


35,254 


624,533 


502,967 

1,165.492 

54,160 

144,001 

2,472 

85,445 

139,382 

9,223 

14,400 

14.552 


70,000 


181,3 


9.000 
8,000 
4,000 


65,886 
9,029 
52,571 


7.688 

9,673 

67 


80.993 
16,256 
3,018 


15,565 
15,264 
1,467 
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Gkas,  window boxes. 

Gloves doxen  pairs. 

Gimphophones  and  aocessorieg. 
Haberdasliery  and  millinery . . 

Hardware 

Hats,  summer  and  straw,  num- 
ber  

Hosiery  (including  cotton  socks) 

docen  pairs 

Instruments: 

Musical,  pianos  and  organs. 

AU  other 

Iran  and  mild  steel,  now: 

Bars pounds. . 

Cobbles  and  wire  shorts, 
pounds 

Hoops pounds.. 

NaitoT do.... 

Pipes  and  tubes,  wrought, 
pounds 

Plate  cuttings pounds. . 

Rails do.... 

Screws do — 

Sheets  and  plates do — 

Wire do.... 

Another do.... 

Irai  and  mild  steel,  old..do 

Iron,  galvanised: 

Bolts,  rivets,  screws,  tubes, 
ropes,  etc pounds.. 

Corrugated  sheets.... do — 

FlatsDoets do — 

Wire do.... 

Wire  shorts do.... 

Lamjps  and  lamp  ware 

pounds.. 


17,000  $48,706 


2,000 


Lampss 


Locomotives 

Lumber  and  timber: 

Hardwood cubic  feet . . 

Softwood square  feet. . 

Sleepers number.. 

Machine  tools 


Matdiee,  Jai 

Match-making  materials, 
pounds 

Medicines,  foreign  and  Hong- 
kong  

Metal,  antirriction  (including 
Babbitt,  magnolia,  etc.,  met- 
als)  pounds.. 

Metal,  white do.... 

MUk,  condensed,  in  cans  .docen . 


Metal;; 

Ifflk/w 

Mining  requisites.. 

Motor  cycles,  s 


,  and  parts  of 

Monitions 

Needles miUe. 

Kickel pounds. 

Oib: 

Kerosene- 
American gallons.. 

Borneo  and  Sumatra, 

gallons 

Lubricating gallons . 

Opium pounds.. 

Pahits do... 

Paper 

Paper-making  material, 

pounds 

Pepper: 

Black pounds. 

^  White do... 

Photographic  materials 

Printing  and  lithographic  ma- 
terials  , 

Printing  Ink pounds., 

Provisians     and     household 

stores,n.  e.  s 

Pmnps.. 


BaUway  phmt  material . 
EeenaUon  requisites.. . . 


1,M6,000 

1,308,000 

103.000 

4,843,000 

185,000 
618,000 


11,000 

896,000 

811,000 

883,000 

2,280,000 


891,000 
500,000 
288,000 
661,000 


4,086,000 


177,000 

4,306,000 

81,000 


172,000 
7,363,000 


78,000 
8,000 


716,000 
90,000 


4,076,000 

10,378,000 

51,000 

2,037,000 

99,000 


1,201,000 
88,000 


15,380 
82,451 

855 


24,026 

23,092 

19,357 
21,950 
93,157 

3,002 
7,249 


963 

14,118 

21,505 

9,478 

23,107 


11,461 

17,617 
7,668 
8,096 

36,469 
124,278 

49,548 


52,601 
89,315 
15,378 


485,274 
25,088 

110,737 

95,010 


19,969 
9,007 


103,280 
35,664 


571,360 

1,213,037 

12,855 

124,620 

4,607 

95,302 


137,512 
16,550 
6,921 

2,730 


85,447 
'i,*486,*363' 


53,819 
28,326 


380,280 
31,560 


5,213,333 

6,872,267 
3.647,333 
8,403,200 

247,067 

4,050,400 

16,688,800 

918,800 
2,093,467 
1,152,533 
4,430,400 
2,612,667 


95,200 

2,064,533 

2,213,067 

501,467 

3,802,800 


751,167 


182,648 

20,780,124 

399,450 


1,317,255 
4,177,067 


26,800 
77,467 
21,720 


1,113,850 
83,200 


14,482,124 

10,724,403 

285,969 

215 

502,000 


845,333 

1,360,533 
28,533 


46,000 


$139,790 
8,123 
7,181 
53,803 
46,160 

54,781 

8,464 

6,385 
28,227 

87,294 

93,445 
79,554 
190,209 

9,444 
49,681 

281,697 
37,915 
51,574 
29,168 

117,198 
28,776 


2,092 
65,312 
82,170 
17,366 
52,342 
124,686 
30,353 
67,547 
50,194 

44,197 
367,518 
250,512 

10,125 
348,751 
264,848 

72,433 

180,373 


5,744 
22,397 
26,038 


17,480 
221.395 
167,742 

29,775 


1,200,279 

1,190,539 

66,105 

2,812 

32.128 

244,869 

19,326 

133.728 

4.364 

20,693 

10,301 
6,192 

189,098 

20,147 

54.660 

2,459 


10,609 
64,614 


65,520 
354,516 


4,109,600 

732,133 
3,509,333 
3,291,867 

632,400 

87,067 

1,638,267 

46,133 

738,533 

304,400 

2,982,800 

1,269,867 


166,933 
135,867 
878,400 
755,200 
1,019,333 


801,733 


78,322 

4,036,782 

338,984 


62,064 
9,122,267 


7,007 

6,333 

22,852 


864,326 


3,203,918 

4,529,388 
449, 148 


231,467 


56,000 

1,727,867 
29,733 


61,600 


$115,933 

40,285 

7,444 

50,450 

31,861 

25,407 

322,182 

4,809 


298,068 

27,186 
284,360 
260,877 

43,104 
3,806 

61,466 
7,968 

87,292 

24,158 
220,920 

41,916 


20,225 
30,793 

199,079 
71,423 
62,716 
97,589 
75,162 

330,856 
24,113 

43,916 

173,370 

312,686 

4,211 

138,443 

20,200 

401,301 
306,960 


2,957 
6,797 
49,774 
60,978 


83,490 
402.042 


993,792 

1,336,222 
168,252 


30,217 


3,707 

316,004 
6,677 


3,802 
19,720 

190,890 

21,887 

215,366 

6,556 
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Articles. 


1904 


Quantity.       VsfaM. 


1913 


QuMttity.       VabM. 


1918 


Quantity.       Vahie. 


Rope,  Manila pounds. 

Rubber  and  rubber  goods 

Safes 

Scales 

Seaweeds pounds. 

Sewing  and  knitting  machines. 

ShookSy  staves,  etc 

Soap: 

Bar pounds. 

Fancy  and  toilet 

Spirits  (not  including  alcohol) . 

Stationery 

Steel: 

Bamboo pounds.. 

Bars do..., 

Tool  and  cast do 

Wire  netting  and  gauze, 
pounds 

Another.... pounds.. 

Stoves  and  grates 

Sugar pounds. 

Tar..... ...•••••. gaOoDS. 

Tea: 

Dust pounds. 

All  other do... 

Telegraphic  materials 

Tin pounds. 

Tin  plates ' do... 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  prepared, 

pounds , 

Tobacconists' sundries 

Toilet  requisites 

Tooth  powder  and  paste 

Typewriters  and  accessories. . . 
Umbrellas,  cotton,  Japanese, 

number , 

Underwears dozen. 

Varnish 

Watches number.. 

Water,  table,  bottled,  dozen 

ouarts 

Wine  (not  including  sake) 

Woolen  goods 

Wool  and  cotton  mixtures 

Zine pounds.. 

All  other  articles 


83,000 


$8,941 


74,933 


19,849,000 
1,092,000 


823,330 


15,856,S33 


417,000 
146,000 
194,000 

111,000 
274,000 


32,575 
25,316 
15,108 
14,506 

11,135 

6,964 

59,346 

2,656 
18,965 


2,394,400 


1,720,933 
344,400 


36,473,000 


960,919 


1,717,000 
1,000 


389,000 
4,785,000 


182,881 

860 

20,788 

90,122 

156,221 


104,530,133 
66,800 

20,764,000 


16,798 
16,079 
13,680 
5,072 

241,862 
24.709 

382,922 

117,607 
66,542 
3,178 
67,215 

34,986 
8,907 
17,941 

1,021 
7,144 
19,989 
2,910,628 
7,502 

3,029,707 


88,267 


18,580,133 
413 


1,873,667 


97,200 
238,533 
493,200 

123, 4«r 

129,733 


290,133 
11,923,600 

406,467 


1,428 


29,404 

43,824 

444,615 

69,858 
3.494 
42,790 


170,172,800 
61,790 

1,587,867 
7,333 


25,  €00 
3,017,733 

238,983 


344,000 


97,762 


2,000 


334,000 


3,888 

7,832 

9,648 

49,960 

521,587 

111,633 

14,390 

3,910,059 


500,924 
3,668 


8,357 


3,534,600 


9,725 

143,402 
16,680 
12.175 
4,398 

25,389 
181,513 
300,841 

86,635 

194,631 

1.800.758 


555,030 
18,994 


116,063 
6,488 
14,386 
7,095 
461,933 
11,613 
838,171 

181,445 
147,805 
87,991 
51,499 

20,681 
27,340 
89,627 

41,950 
12,655 
9,335 
10,468,277 
9,694 

239,996 

1,489 

11,633 

12,257 

317,060 

34,013 
3,536 
10,575 
32,730 
11,418 

276,116 

97,180 

1,855 


19,678 


617,200 


86,4^7 
68,727 
147,500 
185,069 
04,476 
5,022,966 


Total 26,376,773 


39,109.308  1 


51,797,606 


Where  an  item  does  not  appear  in  the  ahove  table  for  each  year, 
it  is  because  it  is  not  in  the  Maritime  Customs  Returns  for  that  year. 


SHIPPING  FACILITIES  FOR  TRADE  1¥ITH  UNITED  STATES. 

Steamship  companies  operating  out  of  Hankow  are: 


Name  of  company. 

Between  Hankow 
and- 

FreqUMicy  of  service. 

fShanghai 

Five  days  per  week. 

China  Navigation  Co 

hchang 

Irregularly;  usually  weekly. 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  during  hl^i. 

I^hanir«bft 

fShangfaai 

water  season. 
Three  days  per  week. 
Irreeulariv:  usuallv  weekly. 

Ttedo.China  Steam  Navigation  Co 

Ichang 

f^hftlgsbft , 

W^dTto  seSoiL    ^^ 

Hong  On  Steamship  Co 

Shanghai 

Weekly. 

Irre«imrly. 

Six  days  per  week. 

NlnfiTDo-Shaohsine  ^team  Navigation  Co. ... 

..  .  dfe 

Nlnnon  Risen  Kaisfaa 

lichang 

Two  days  per  week. 

Two  days  per  week  in  season. 

fRhanrhai 

Four  days  per  week. 

China  Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Co 

\lfhai^ ............ 

One  day  per  week. 
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FIG.  13.— CHINESE  JUNK  ON  THE  HAN   RIVER,   HANKOW. 


FIG.  U.— PART  OF  THE  FLOATING  POPULATION  ON  SOOCHOW  CREEK,  SHANGHAI. 
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Tow  boats  with  lighters  from  Hankow  to  Changteh  are  maintained 
dming  high  water  when  freight  offers. 

Tke  EJnropean  war  has  not  materially  affected  the  river  service. 
It  has  reduced  the  steamers  of  British  companies,  but  the  Japanese 
steamers  have  provided  increased  service. 

There  are  no  express  companies  located  in  Hankow.  All  shipping 
firms  act  as  forwarding  agents. 

There  are  no  mechanical  appliances  on  the  wharves  for  handling 
cargo.  If  such  equipment  is  indispensable  the  vessel  must  provide 
it,  but  the  useful  coolie  is  capable  of  handling  surprisingly  heavy 
wd^ts.  It  is  not  an  unconnnon  thing  to  see  neavy  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery^ boilers,  etc.,  discharged  by  me  coolies;  the  work  is  not 
expeditiously  done,  but  the  coolies  accomplish  it  m  some  inexplicable 
manner,  llie  port  charges  upon  vessels,  such  as  harbor  dues,  etc., 
are  included  in  the  tonnage  dues,  which  are  payable  once  every  four 
months,  entitling  a  vessel  to  call  at  any  port  in  China  without  pay- 
m^it  of  further  dues.  The  tonnage  dues  on  vassels  up  to  160  tons 
are  1  mace  per  ton,  and  if  over  this,  4  mace  per  ton. 

Ocean-gomg  vesseb  come  to  Hankow  durmg  nine  months  in  the 
year,  but  this  service  is  irr^ular  and  is  per  arrangement.  Among 
the  vess^  arriving  from  America  are  those  belonging  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  the  Robert  Dollar  Co.,  and  the  Garland  Steamship 
Co. 

FACILrnES  FOR  TRAVEL. 

The  river  steamers  furnish  admirable  facilities  for  travel  on  the 
Yangtze.  The  railways,  where  they  exist,  furnish  fair  accommoda- 
tions; elsewhere  chairs  must  housed. 

Except  in  Hankow,  Kiukiang,  and  Kuling,  there  are  only  native 
hotels  or  inns.  The  following  are  the  European  hotels  at  the  places 
indicated: 


Name. 


Number  of  Number  of 
bedrooms.       baths. 


T 


WacoQ  LIts  Terminus  Hotel,  Hankow 

Hmkow  Hotel,  Hankow 

Internaticaial  Boarding  House,  HAnkow , 

Doff  Hotel,  KiuUang .' 

Fairy  meoL,  KoIIng. Over  40 


Rate  per 
day. 


Mex.  iol. 
7 
4 
4 
4 

e 


Four  lines  of  steamers  maintain  a  splendid  river  service  between 
Hankow  and  Shanghai  (70  hours),  ana  practically  every  night  one 
or  more  steamers  sail.  The  fare  down  tne  river  is~$60  Mex.,  while 
that  for  the  return  trip  is  $75  Mex.  The  year  round  small  steamers 
ply  weekly  frona  Hankow  to  Ichang  (90  hours),  the  fare  being  $45 
Mex.  Dimng  high  water — approximately  nine  months  per  annum — 
service  is  maintained  to  Changsha  (48  hours),  the  fare  being  $30 
Mex.  Thwe  is  daily  railway  service  to  Peking,  the  fare,  with  sleeper, 
being  $49.50  Mex. 

The  best  season  to  visit  Hankow  as  a  tourist  would  be  the  autumn 
or  spring,  avoiding  the"  extreme  heat  from  Jime  to  September  and 
the  mclement  winter  season.  If  the  trip  is  for  business  it  should  be 
at  the  season  when  the  exports  are  in  market  or  during  any  time 
except  from  June  to  September. 
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TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  DISTRICT. 

The  foUowmg  trade  organizations  exist  in  the  Wuhan  cities,  and  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  practically  every  recognized  center  of  trade 
there  is  a  Chinese  chamber  of  commerce  in  addition  to  those  here 
indicated  as  existing  in  Hankow: 

British  Hankow  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  C.  A.  Fraser,  chairman, 

Hankow  General  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Chinese),  Yu  Ching  Tsen, 
chairman. 

Wuchang  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Chinese). 

The  Chinese  guilds  embrace  the  following  organizations,  industries, 
and  activities:  Banks;  financiers;  native  banks  (opened  oy  Hankow 
natives);  Shao-hsing  banks j  Kiangsi  banks;  Anhwei  banks;  foreign 
companies;  mines  and  mming  companies;  insurance  companies; 
metals;  tea  industry;  tea-leaf  shops;  Changsha  paper,  tea,  and  gro- 
cery shops;  Hui  salt;  oil  shops;  yellow-silk  and  wood-oil  shops;  kero- 
sene oil;  pawn  shopKs;  clothing  industry;  silks;  piece  goods;  native 
cotton  cloth  (Kingkow  and  lokow);  cotton  yarn;  cotton  shops; 
cotton  piu-chasing  and  selling  agents;  silk  industry;  white  cotton 
cloth  shops;  grass-cloth  and  hemp  shops*  native  velvet;  Canton  and 
Chaochow;  Szechwanj  Taiping;  Fukien;  Kiangsi  agents;  Eaen-chang, 
Eaangsi:  Fuchow^  Eiangsi;  Tang  Hui  (drugs);  Huangchow;  Chun 
Hsu;  old  silversmith  shops  (Chekiang)  •  new  sflversmith  shops  (Qieki- 
ang);  native  silversmith  shops;  Inner  River  cereal  shops;  Outer  River 
cereal  shops;  Chekiang-Ningpo  cereal  shops;  native  cereal  shops; 
marine  delicacies;  Canton  and  Fukien  grocery  shops;  Hsien-mng 
grocery  shopsj  Hanyang  grocery  shops:  Kiangsu  groceries  and  sweet- 
meats; rice  grmders;  Shao-hsing  wine;  Fun  wme;  Dean  cakes;  ginseng 
and  birds'  nests;  drug  stores  (wholesale);  drug  stores  (retail);  Cheki- 
ang-Ningpo drugs;  Lang  Kiang  oil.  wax,  and  OTUgs;  China  root  firms; 
prepared  drugs;  gypsmn;  foreign  aispensaries;  tobacco-leaf  firms;  for- 
eign tobacco;  Chunchow  tobacco  leaf;  sundry  products  (at  Pan  Pien 
Street);  sundry  products  (at  Too  Tong)*  sundry  products  (Ho  Kai); 
sundry  products  (Middle  Section);  Hancnuan  sunory  products  stores; 
hides,  cow  or  buffalo;  northwestern  Shanai  skins;  skms  of  all  sorts, 
Shansi;  cocoons  and  ass  skins;  skins  for  manufacturing  pens;  bristles; 
feathers;  foreign  and  Cantonese  goods;  caps  and  hats  (&angsu-made); 
boots  and  shoes  (Kiangsu-made);  transportation  companies;  shipping 
offices:  Kiangsu  and  Cnekiang  contractors;  lumber  trade;  lime  trade; 
vamisn  and  paints;  porcelain;  brass  goods;  tissue  paper  (cotton) ;  book 
stores  and,  stationery;  Anhwei  ink  tablets;  umbrellas;  gunny  sacks; 
Che-Shao  clothing;  Fu  Hu  cloth  (cotton);  dealers  in  beef  (butchers); 
eggs;  blue  dyers;  fruits;  garden  crops;  household  woodenware;  Liu- 
yang  firecrackers;  independent  enterprises. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

The  pioneers  for  the  United  States  in  the  Hankow  consular  district 
were  the  missionaries  and  some  shipping.  The  American  shippipg; 
however,  has  disappeared  entirelv  from  the  Yangtze.  The  existing 
American  interests  were  a  gradual  growth  prior  to  the  European  war, 
and  consequently  were  not  phenomenal.  Their  development  was 
principally  confined  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  of  one  firm  tne 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
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MISS10Ni3tT  INTERESTS. 

The  mission  work  of  the  churches  of  America  occupies  a  pre- 
eminent ]^lac6  in -this  consular  district.  In  the  Province  of  Hupeh 
the  American  Church  Mission,  the  official  representative  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  has  an  extensive  edu- 
cationaJ  syst^  for  both  boys  and  girls,  while  in  the  Province  of 
Eiangsi  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
l^Iission.  The  American  Lutherans  have  a  very  large  work  in  the 
Province  of  Honan  and,  in  addition,  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  two 
theological  training  schools  in  Hupeh — one  in  conjunction  with  the 
Swedi^  missions  at  Kingchow  and  the  other  near  Hankow,  in  con- 
Dection  with  the  Norwegian  and  Finnish  missions.  The  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance  carries  on  a  highly  commendable  work  in 
^e  Province  of  Kansu,  on  the  borders  of  Tibet.  In  Shensi,  the  prin- 
cipal mission  work  is  carried  on  by  Americans  of  Swedish  extraction 
in  connection  with  the  China  Inland  Mission.  The  outline  sketch 
given  below  will  show  clearly  the  extent  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  various  missions. 

KIANOSI  PROVINCE. 

The  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  carries  on  evangelistic, 
medical,  and  educational  work.  In  Kiukiane  there  are  the  William 
Nast  College,  with  four  American  professors;  me  Rulison  High  School 
for  Girls,  with  four  American  teachers;  the  Knowles  Bible  Training 
School  for  Women,  with  three  American  teachers;  and  a  hospital. 
In  Nanchang  there  are  three  Americans  in  general  work  and  a  hospital 
with  one  American. 

The  American  Church  Mission  has  two  Americans  at  Kiukiang  and 
two  Americans  at  Nanchang. 

In  the  China  Inland  Mission  there  are  six  Americans. 

TTie  American  Bible  Society  at  Kiukiang  has  one  American. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Nanchang  has  one  American. 

The  American  mission  interest  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province 
is  considerable,  but  no  details  are  available. 

HUPEH  PROVINCE. 

The  American  Church  Mission's  work  in  Hupeh  is  of  supreme 
importance.  At  Wuchang  there  are  under  its  auspices  Boone  Uni- 
versity, with  seven  Americans  and  three  Britishers^  St.  Hilda's  Girls' 
School,  with  four  Americans;  and  a  hospital,  in  which  there  are  three 
Americans  and  two  Britishers  in  the  men's  department  and  two 
Americans  in  the  women's  department.  At  Hankow  it  maintains  a 
training  school  for  women  with  four  Americans.  It  also  conducts 
evangeustic  and  school  work  in  Hankow,  Wuchang,  Shasi,  and 
Ichang,  in  which  20  Americans  are  engaged.  The  baptized  Christians 
number  5,650.  It  has  15  boarding  schools,  with  1,206  pupils.  The 
day  school  has  2,287  pupils. 

The  Latheran  Missions  engage  two  Americans  in  their  theological 
seminAry  at  Kingchow. 

At  Hankow  is  the  American  Bible  Society,  with  one  Britisher,  and 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Mission,  with  four  Americans.  The  Pitts- 
bitt^h  Bible  Institute,  at  Shihnan,  has  three  Americans,  while  the 
dmstian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  at  Wuchang  and  Hankow,  has 
seven. 
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KANSU   PROVINCE. 


The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  maintains  stations  at  Titao, 
Minhsien,  Chonei  and  Taochow,  having  11  Americans. 

SHENBl   PROVINCE. 

The  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  has  stations  at  Sianfu,  Tinkia- 
hwei,  Hingping,  Sangkiachwang,  Wukung,  Lichuan,  Kienchow,  and 
Pincnow,  having  68  Americans  under  its  direction.  The  work  car- 
ried on  in  this  Province  is  excelleJit  and  second  to  none,  though  the 
China  Inland  Mission  has  done  excellent  work  there. 

HOXAN    PROVINCE. 

The  American  Lutheran  Mission  in  its  field  in  southern  Honan  has 
headquarters  at  Sinyang.  This  work  began  in  1898.  ^  Forty-seven 
missionaries  are  engaged,  of  whom  32  are  American  citizens.  The 
mission  maintains  6  central  stations,  47  outstations,  65  native  work- 
ers, 1  hospital  providing  work  for  4  doctors  (3  Americans  and  1  native), 
6  deaconesses,  1  trained  nurse,  1  male  nurse,  14  foreign  pastors,  14 
foreign  evangelistic  workers,  jmd  5  American  teachers  m  two  middle 
schools.  It  has  1,500  church  members,  and  has  an  annual  budget 
of  about  $50,000  United  States  currency. 

The  Augustana  Synod  Mission  began  work  in  1906  with  28  Amtericaa 
workers,  of  whom  8  are  ordained  men,  8  missionaries'  wives,  2  doctors, 
and  2  nurses.  They  have  6  stations  and  one  middle  school.  The 
field  is  Hsuchow,  Honanfu.  Juchow,  Paofeng,  Kiahsien,  and  Yuchow. 

The  Lutheran  Board  oi  Missions  has  recently  begun  work  with 
four  American  workers — two  ordained,  one  a  teacher  and  nurse,  and 
one  a  wife.  The  first  worker  arrived  in  1914.  "  The  field  of  labor  is 
Kweiteh. 

The  Lutheran  Brethren  Mission  has  taken  the  field  of  Tsaoyang, 
Hupeh,  and  Tungpeh,  Honan.  Work  was  begun  in  1902,  It  has 
three  stations  ana  one  girls'  middle  school,  witn  80  pupils. 

For  the  Lutheran  Synod  Mission  the  first  worker  arrived  in  1912. 
The  field  is  Kwangchow,  Kwangshan,  and  Hsihsien.  There  are  nine 
American  missionaries,  of  whom  three  are  ordained,  three  wives, 
one  a  woman  nurse,  and  two  teachers.  The  number  of  Christians 
is  approximately  250.  This  mission  plans  strong  medical  work 
and  schools. 

The  Hauges  Synod  Mission  began  work  in  1891  in  the  field  of  Fan- 
chang,  Hupeh.  It  has  4  head  stations,  1 6  congregations,  30  other  out- 
stations  and  preaching  places,  3,500  Christians,  and  two  middle 
schools — one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  with  85  students  in  each. 
The  mission  does  union  medical  work  with  the  Swedish-American 
Missionary  Covenant,  with  one  American  doctor,  one  Chinese  doctor, 
one  foreign  nurse,  and  two  Chinese.  It  conducts  union  work  in  a 
theological  seminary  at  Shekow  with  the  American  Lutheran  Mis- 
sion, tne  Finnish  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Norwegian  Missionary 
Society.  Ten  men  from  the  Hauges  Synod  Mission  graduated  from 
the  seminary  in  1916.  Union. work  with  the  American  Lutheran 
Mission,  the  Augustana  Synod  Mission,  and  tbe  Lutheran  Synod  Mis- 
sion for  the  establishing  of  a  school  for  missionaries'  children  is  also 
being  carried  on  at  Kikungshan,  where  a  large  building  has  recently 
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been  coinpleted«  Eadi  of  the  united  misBions  will  furnish  one  worker 
for  this  instiUition;  wketber  as  teacher  or  as  -matron.  At  present 
the  s^ool  has  two  American  teadiers,  one  from  the  Hauges  Synod 
Mission  and  one  from  the  American  Lutheran  Mission,  counted  under 
these  missions'  teachers.  Seventeen  members  of  this  mission  are 
AnwricanSi  of  whom  1  is  a  doctor,  4  do  educational  work,  and  12 
ue  eagaged  in  evangelistic  work. 

A  LiUmeran  minister  and  his  sister  are  working  in  Tanghsien, 
Hooan,  having  b^un  in  1915. 

The  EvangdicaTLutheran  Mission  Society  for  China  b^an  work  in 
1913,  with  two  missionaries  and  their  wives.     Its  field  is  Hankow. 

The  SveiUah-American  Missionary  Covenant  has  selected  the  i^eid 
of  Sian^ang,  Fancher^,  Kinpnaay  and  Kingchow,  Hupeh.  The 
fiiBt  woner  ei  this  mission  arrived  in  China  in  1890.  It  Iuls  13  con- 
gregatioQS  and  29  other  outstations  and  preaching  places.  ^  This  mis- 
sion carries  on  union  work  with  the  Imuges  Synod  Mission  in  tho 
homital  above  mentioned  and  BU])plies  two  doctors — one  American 
tad  one  Chinese — and  two  American  nurses  to  the  medical  staff. 
It  coop^<ateB  with  tiie  same  mission  in  its  girls'  middle  school,  f ur- 
BiAing  one  Amencan  woman  teacher  and  oearing  its  s^iare  in  the 
mnning^ei^>enses  of  the  schooL  It  coop^ates  with  the  Swedish  Co  ve- 
nant  lussion  from  Swed^i  in  the  Kmgchow  Seminary,  furnishing 
two  American  professors  for  this  institution. 

nNANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 

The  nonmissionary  American  interests  in  the  Hankow  district  are 
those  incident  to  the  Hukuang  Railway  Loan,  including  the  supplies 
to  the  Canton-Hankow  section.  The  furnishing  of  uiose  supplies 
was  made  possible  hy  the  European  War,  which  precluded  substan- 
tial competition;  this  condition  enabled  American  firms  to  procure 
contracts  for  articles  not  usually  made  in  America  in  acceptable 
des^ms. 

Tnere  are  two  American  banks  maintaining  local  branches  in 
Hankow.  The  International  Banking  Corporation  hi«  been  estab- 
Mied  tliere  for  a  CTeat  many  years,  and,  since  acquirition  by  ^e 
National  City  Bank  of  controlfing  interest  in  it,  it  has  become  a 
verv  imjwrtant  factor  in  the  interchange  of  trade  between  Hankow 
and  the  United  States.  It  plans  to  provide  new  facilities,  includ- 
ing the  acquisition  of  its  own  building  site  on  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent lots  in  the  British  Concession.  The  new  buildii^  will  give 
the  bank  prestige  with  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  expectea  that  this 
institution  will  take  its  place  well  up  among  the  foreign  banks. 

The  Asia  Banking  Corporation  was  opened  in  Hankow  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  with  the  support  of  a  number  of  prominent  American 
mother  institutions  such  as  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  and  the  Anglo 
and  London-Paris  National  Bank.  It  promises  to  become  a  great 
factor  in  the  development  of  American  trade  between  China  and 
the  United  States.  This  institution  is  said  to  have  relations  that 
will  enable  it  to  become  a  very  important  foreign  bank  in  Hankow. 

Commercially,  America  is  now  well  represented  by  local  branches 
for  the  importation  of  timber,  certain  more  essential  lines  of  ma- 
chinery ana  railway  supplies,  and  electrical  equipment.  For  hand- 
ling exports  American  concerns  have  branches  particularly  well  situ- 
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ated  for  buying  wood  oil,  hides,  and  skins,  but  for  other  articles 
Americans  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  firms  of  othqr  na- 
tionalities. 

Americans  other  than  missionaries  own  at  the  port  of  Hankow 
real  estate  to  the  estimated  value  of  a  million  gold  doUars. 

American  interests  fall  far  short  of  what  they  should  be.  They 
are  exceeded  in  all  nonmissionary  particulars  oy  those  of  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  anS  France.  American  trade  in- 
terests have  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  war — more  because 
of  Chinese  necessity  than  American  efforts.  Never  has  a  nation  had 
offered  to  it  such  rich  opportunities  to  extend  its  commercial  inter- 
ests practically  without  competition,  but  Americans  have  apparently 
failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  energetic  action. 

The  most  promising  fields  for  American  activity  are  difficult  to 
state,  because  there  are  so  many.  Among  them  would  certainly  be 
building  or  advancing  loans  (conditioned  upon  purchase  of  American 
or  Chinese  ejfuipment)  to  build  railways,  highways,  cold-storage 
plants,  electrical  plants,  flour  mills,  cotton  nmls,  paper  mills,  and 
mining  enterprises,  provided  adequate  protection  could  be  guaran- 
teed. Hankow  bein^  most  important  for  exports,  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  there  to  ouy  any  of  the  raw  products  mentioned  in  other 
parts  of  this  report  is  very  desirable  and  would  prove  to  be  profitable. 

GENERAL  TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

General  trade  suggestions  have  largely  been  embodied  in  previous 
sections  of  this  report,  but  to  American  exporters  who  desire  China 
trade  it  is  suggested  that  the  principal  office  be  established  at  some 
desirable  point,  usually  Shanghai,  and  that,  if  the  demand  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  it,  the  Hankow  consular  district  should  be  covered 
by  a  branch  house  with  an  American  manager;  if  not,  a  traveling 
representative  should  cover  the  field  at  stated  periods.  None  but 
Americans  should  be  in  command  of  the  firms  intending  to  conduct 
the  sale  of  American  merchandise.  Li  order  to  maintam  any  trade 
after  the  war  this  will  be  imperative. 

Americans  intending  to  import  from  China  should  have  head  offi- 
ces in  Hankow  for  any  or  all  products  exported,  with  the  exception 
of  the  single  item  of  soya  beans  and  their  by-products. 
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By  Consul  General  Oeorge  E.  Anaerson. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA, 

Hongkong  is  a  British  Crown  Colony  and  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  1841.  Bv  the  conventions  of 
1860  and  1898,  fiu'ther  territory  was  ceded  by  China;  this  concession 
b  for  a  period  of  99  years.  Tiie  island  of  Hongkong  is  situated  off 
the  coast  of  Kwangtung  Province,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
River.  It  is  distant  about  40  miles  from  Macao,  a  Portuguese 
possesion,  the  oldest  European  settlement  in  China,  and  90  miles 
from  Canton.  It  lies  between  22"^  9'  and  22"^  17'  north  latitude  and 
114**  5'  and  114^  18'  east  longitude.  It  is  distant  in  statute  miles: 
From  Manila,  720:  from  New  York,  via  Panama,  12,984;  from  San 
Francisco,  7,877;  from  London,  via  Suez,  10,894;  from  London,  via 
the  Cape,  14,645;  from  Shanghai,  931;  from  Yokohama,  1,755; 
from  Sydney,  4,950;  from  Port  Said,  7,240;  from  Panama,  10,765; 
from  Marseille,  8,651;  from  Seattle,  8,302;  from  Calcutta,  3,453. 

The  island  of  Hongkong,  28  square  miles  in  extent,  is  about  11 
miles  long  and  from  2  to  5  miles  broad;  its  circimiference  is  27  miles. 
Kowloon,  consisting  of  4  square  miles,  was  ceded  by  China  in  1860; 
and  the  New  Territories,  consisting  of  286  square  mdes  on  the  main- 
land and  the  islands  of  Lantao,  Lamma,  Chingchow,  and  others, 
totaling  approximately  90  square  miles,  were  ceded  by  China  to  Great 
Britain  in  1899.  The  island  of  Hongkong  is  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  mainland,  tne  narrowest  point  being  at 
Lyeemun  Pass. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  census  of  1911  the  population  of  Hongkong,  Brit- 
ish Kowloon,  and  the  New  Territories  was  455,283,  including  55,157 
floating  popiilation.  The  population  per  square  mile  was  977.  The 
EK)pulation  was  divided  as  follows:  Eiu'opeans  and  Americans,  5,185; 
Portuguese,  Indians,  and  other  non-Chinese,  6,040;  Chiuese,  383,716. 
The  population  of  the  colony  of  Hongkong  at  the  end  of  1918 
was  estimated  to  be  about  468,100.  The  fluctuation  is  always 
very  large,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  chief  one  being  the 
continued  state  of  unrest  in  Canton  and  large  cities  in  the  Canton 
delta.  The  city  of  Victoria  has  about  280,000  people,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  of  Hongkong  and  its  dependencies  num- 
ber more  than  500,000.  The  area  of  the  colony  of  Hongkong  is 
316  square  miles,  or  exactly  the  area  of  New  York  City. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The-  island  of  Hongkong  consists  of  a  broken  ridge  of  lof tv  hills, 
the  highest,  Victoria  Peak,  being  approximately  1,800  feet  in  height. 
There  are  few  valleys  of  any  extent  and  scarcel}^  any  ground  for 
cultivation.  The  New  Territories  are  made  up  chiefly  of  mountain 
ranges  (the  highest  peak  being  more  than  3,000  feet  in  height).  In 
general,  the  ^^^^  and  mountains  are  bare  and  the  soil  is  poor. 
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CUMATE. 

In  former  days  Hongkong  enjoyed  a  most  unenviable  notoriety  for 
unhealthfulness,  but  the  influence  of  tree  planting  (particularly  pine 
for^ts)  and  the  diabor^te  system  of  nullahs  and  other  sanitary 
improvements  has  made  Hongkong  one  of  the  most  healthful  places 
that  can  be  found  in  the  corresponding  latitude.  The  general  death 
rate  per  1,000  in  1914  was  12.99  for  the  non-Chinese  community  and 
23.88  for  the  Chinese  community.  The  rise  in  the  general  death 
rate  from  21.16  per  1,000  in  1913  to  23.34  in  1914  was  due  to  the 
epidemic  of  bubonic  plague,  which  accounted  for  no  fewer  than  2,020 
deaths.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  about  71®.  The 
average  highest  temperature  is  about  92®.  The  average  lowest 
temperature  is  not  much  below  36®.  The  average  rainfall  is  about 
85  inches  for  the  year.  The  last  tj^oon  of  any  importance  visited 
the  colony  in  1909.  In  1913  the  Hongkong  Observatory  recorded 
the  tracks  of  14  tjq^hoons  during  the  vear.  Tnese  typhoons  generally 
pass  either  south  or  north  of  tne  colony,  but  the  effect  on  the  local 
weather  conditions  is  usually  very  marked.  The  Hongkong  Observa- 
tory issues  daily  charts  of  the  weather,  which  are  obtained  from 
meteorological  observations  from  40  stations  in  China,  Indo-China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  and  a  daily  forecast  is  also  issued  for 
Hongkong  and  the  district  and  Formosa  channel,  and  points  south. 
The  American  consulate  general  receives  from  the  Manila  Observatory 
typhoon  warnings,  which  are  distributed  to  the  shipping  companies, 
government  officials,  and  clubs. 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  colony  of  Hongkong  is  administered  by  a  governor,  aided  by 
an  executive  coimcil  consisting  of  five  officiab  and  two  unofficial 
members.  The  legislative  council  is  presided  over  by  the  governor 
and  is  composed  of  the  officer  commanding  the  troops,  the  colonial 
secretary,  tne  attorney  general,  the  treasurer,  the  secretary  for  Chinese 
affairs,  the  director  of  public  works,  the  harbor  master,  the  captain 
superintendent  of  police,  and  six  unofficial  members,  one  of  whom  is 
elected  by  the  Hongkong  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  other 
by  the  justices  of  peace.  The  other  four,  two  of  whom  are  Chinese, 
but  British  subjects,  are  appointed  bv  the  governor.  Foreign  consuls 
deal  only  officially  with  tne  colonial  secretary.  Unofficiafly  foreign 
representatives  have  dealings  with  the  secretary  for  Chinese  affairs 
(who  is  also  registrar  general),  the  harbor  master,  and  the  captain 
superintendent  of  police.  In  commercial  matters,  as  between 
merchants  and  the  government,  the  Hongkong  Chamber  of  Commerce 
usually  acts  as  the  intermediary. 

EDUCATION. 

From  thjB  first  days  of  the  cession  of  Hongkong  to  Great  Britain 
the  religious  and  educational  needs  of  the  cdony  have  always  been 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  administrators  and.  lajrmen,  and  in  the 
early  days  the  government  accepted  the  part  of  proselytizer  and 
began  at  once  the  establishment  oi  a  grant  school.*  The  educational 
conditions  in  Hongkong  have  been  peculiar,  on  account  of  the  physical 

»  By  a  "grant  school"  is  meant  a  school  conducted  by  a  missionary  society  but  receiving  financial  aid 
from  the  govenunent  and  subject  to  government  inspection. 
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features  of  the  land  and  the^  complexity-  of  the  population.  There  are 
two  natural  divisions  from  an  educational  point  of  view — the  urban 
and  tJie  ruraL  The  urban  division  is  the  densely  populated  city  of 
Victoria,  including  representatives  of  jH-actically  all  nations  of  the 
wwrld,  the  enormous  majority,  however,  being  Chinese.  The  im- 
j>ortance  of  this  urban  division  is  out  of  aD  proportion  to  its  area, 
since  it  comprises  a  population  of  280,000.  The  rural  division 
comprises  the  rest  of  the  colony,  and  is  a  problem  in  itself.  Its 
inhaoitants  are  poor,  prin^tive  in  their  ways  of  living,  and  extremely 
luffd  to  reach  in  an  educational  way. 

During^  the  period  from  1901  to  1910  the  educational  system  may 
be  said  to  have  more  or  less  established  itself.  In  1911  the  Hong- 
kong UnivOTsity  was  opened  and  from  this  dates  the  most  prc^ressive 
penod  in  ihe  history  of  education  in  the  colony.  In  1913  me  edu- 
cation ordinance  was  passed  recruiring  comjmbory  inspection  of 
schools.  There  has  been  a  general  tenc&ncy  to  develop  government 
rather  than  grant  schools  jand  to  encourage  tlie  upper-grade  rather 
than  the  lower-grade  schools.  The  government  schools  are  15  in 
number,  and  most  of  the  education  of  the  Elnglish  and  Indian  children 
erf  the  colony,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  education  in  English  of 
the  wealthier  Chinese,  is  undertaken  by  government  schools.  The 
system  can  be  conveniently  classified  as  follows:  Government 
schools,  military  schools,  private  schools,  grant  schools,  controlled 
private  schools,  and  the  technical  institute.  The  total  number  of 
pupib  attending  these  schools  is  19,431,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  the  director  of  education.  The  total  net  expenditure  on 
education  by  the  government  is  approximately  $100,000  gold. 
The  more  important  secondary  schools  in  the  colony  are  Queen's 
College,  St.  Joseph's,  EUis  Kadoorie,  St.  PauFs,  St.  Stephen's, 
Belillos  Public  School,  the  Peak  School,  and  Kowloon  British  School, 
for  European  scholars,  and  a  number  of  convent  schools.  The 
Hongkong  University  is  incorporated  by  a  local  ordinance.  It  has 
iccommodatioiis  for  500  undergraduates.  There  are  11  classrooms 
and  8  kboratodes  and  workshops.  The  university  has  three  f  acidties, 
iboae  of  engineering,  medicine,  and  arts.  The  present  teaching 
staff  consists  of  a  professor  oa  en^neering,  with  six  lectiurers,  a 
prerfessor  of  English  and  history,  with  one  lecturer,  a  professor  of 
economics,  with  one  lecturer,  and  professors  of  mathematics,  physi- 
ology, and  anatomy.  A  lecturer  in  law  is  to  be  appointed.  There 
are  abo  nine  part-time  lecturers,  mostly  in  medicine.  The  number 
of  undergraduates  is  230.  Already  the  usefulness  of  the  university 
Iws  been  paroved  by  the  number  of  graduates  in  engineering  and 
nedicine.  who,  in  general,  have  ent^ed  uito  the  civic  life  of  Cliina, 
thweby  fulfilling  the  very  purpose  the  founders  had  in  mind. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  Hongkong  University  rej^esents 
the  only  school  of  medicine  in  the  colony. 

The  hospitak  are  as  follows:  Alice  Memorial  Hospital;  AUce 
Memorial  Maternity  Hospital;  Government  Civil  Hospital,  and  the 
baatic  ^ylum  connected  therewith;  Hildesheim  Mission  Blind 
Asylum  (Ex>wIoon);  Ho  Miu  lins  and  Tun^  Wah  Hospitals;  Matilda 
HoBpital;  Nethersole  H(»pital;  Victoria  Hospital;  Peak  Hospital; 
tt)d  miMtary  and  naval  hospitak. 

Foreign  missionary  institutions  are:  Berlin  Foundling  House; 
Ckurch  Missionary  Society;  Dominican  Missi<ms  in  the  Par  East; 
London  Mission;  Pentecostal  Mission;  Procure  des  Missions  Etran- 
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fftres;  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Hongkong,  Chinese  and 
European. 

The  use  of  modern  school  supplies  has  not  been  carried  to  the  same 
high  standard  as  in  the  Unitea  States.  The  suppUes  are  usually  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  or  manufactured  locally  according  to 
English  ideas  and  specifications. 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  practically  no  ajgricultural  district  in  the  colony  of  Hong- 
kong, including  the  New  Territories.  The  land  is  not  suitable^  for 
tillage,  and  nothing  is  grown  but  a  little  rice  and  some  vegetables 
near  the  outlying  villages.  In  the  New  Territories,  especially,  the 
Government  is  paying  considerable  attention  to  the  planting  of  trees. 
The  island  of  Hongkong  is  well  covered  with  trees,  but  at  present 
they  are  without  commercial  value. 

MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

Tin  has  been  found  in  the  New  Territories,  but  apparently  not  in 
paying  quantities,  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  recently  toward 
developing  the  mines.  There  are  large  granite  quarries  on  both  the 
island  and  the  mainland.  A  great  amount  of  this  stone  is  of  the 
finest  character,  suitable  for  the  best  kinds  of  structural  work,  while 
the  remainder  is  found  in  varving  states  of  decomposition,  generally 
much  iron-stained,  and  is  only  suitable  for  road  making.  No  ma- 
chinery is  used  in  connection  with  the  quarrying  and  finishing  of 
granite,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  employed  with  profit 
and  advantage.     Lead  mines  are  being  worked  in  a  smaU  way. 

RAILWAYS. 

Tlie  Kowloon-Canton  Railway  was  formally  opened  for  tlirough 
traJB&c  in  October,  1911,  the  British  section  bemg  opened  practically 
a  year  before  the  Chinese  section  was  ready.  The  British  section 
was  constructed  by  the  Hongkong  government  and  extends  from 
Kowloon  to  Samchun,  a  distance  of  about  22  miles.  The  Chinese 
section  was  constructed  by  the  Chinese  Government  by  money 
loaned  by  the  Hongkong  government :  it  extends  from  the  border 
of  the  British  territory  at  Samchun  to  (Janton,  a  distance  of  89  miles. 
The  first  survey  of  the  line  was  commenced  in  1905  and  completed 
about  a  year  later.  The  British  section  includes  in  its  22  miles  five 
tunnels  and  49  bridges.  The  ruling  gradient  is  1  in  100;  the  gauge 
is  4  feet  8i  inches;  the  rails  are  85  pounds;  there  are  sleepers  of 
Australian  hardwood,  2,000  to  the  mile.  The  Chinese  section  is  of 
the  same  gauge,  rails,  and  standards.  The  ruling  gradient  is  1  in  150. 
The  British  section  has  been  constructed  through  mountains,  and 
tunnels  are  its  feature;  the  Chinese  section  has  been  constructed 
on  much  less  diflScult  ground,  and  bridges  are  its  feature.  The 
British  section  cost  $12,296,929  Hongkong  currency,*  or  approxi- 
matelv  $6,200,000  gold,  andf  the  Chinese  section  cost  $15,500,000 
Hongkong  currency,  or  $7,750,000  gold.  The  British  section  cost 
for  construction  approximately  $246,000  gold  per  mile  and  the 
Chinese  section  about  $73,150  gold  per  mile. 


1  See  footnote  on  p.  84. 
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The  rolling  stock  on  the  British  section  is  as  follows: 

(1)  MainUne  {British  section^  22,2Ji.  miles;  Chinese  section,  88.73 
miles). — Locomotives  (4-foot  8J-inch  gauge) — Kitson,  89  tons  15 
hundredweight,  8;  Hudswell  Clarke,  29  tons  7  hundredweight,  2; 
locomotive  crane,  15  tons,  1;  total,  11.  Coaching  vehicles  (4-foot 
8i-inch  gauge) — ^first-class  saloon  coach,  1 ;  first-class  dining  car,  1 ; 
first-class  carriage,  1;  second-class  carriages,  2;  first  ana  second 
class  composite  carriages,  3;  first  and  secona  class  composite  carriage 
and  buflFet,  1 ;  third-class  carriages,  13;  third-class  luggage  and  brake, 
3;  kitchen  luggage  and  brake,  1;  total,  26.  Goods  vehicles  (4-foot 
8i-inch  gauge) — 30-ton  covered  goods  cars,  5;  30-ton  rail  bogie 
cars,  2;  30-ton  open  goods  cars,  5;  15-ton  covered  goods  cars,  24; 
15-ton  cattle  trucks,  2;  15-ton  open  goods  cars,  10;  15-ton  goods 
brake  vans^2;  total,  50. 

(2)  Fanhna-ShatowkoJc  branch  line  (7i  miles), — Locomotives 
(2-foot  ffauge) — Hudswell  Garke,  5  tons  3  hundredweight,  2;  10  tons, 
1;  total,  3.  Coaching  vehicles  (2-foot  cauge) — first-class  carriage, 
1;  first-class  and  brake  composite,  1;  ttiird-class  and  brake  com- 
posite, 1;  third-class  carriages,  3;  total,  6.  Goods  vehicles  (2-foot 
gauge)— Steel-sided  goods  wagons  (60  cubic-foot  capacity),  3. 

Particulars  of  the  traffic  <mring  a  recent  year  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

MAIN  LINE  (THROUGH). 


Passengers. 

Goods. 

Classes. 

British 

section  to 

Chinese 

section. 

Chinese 
section  to 
British 
section. 

Classes. 

British 
section  to 
Chinese 
section. 

Chinese 

section  to 

British 

section. 

First 

3,560 
17,597 
189,513 

5,266 

24,005 

227,401 

General  merchandise . .  piculs . . 
I*ive  stock number . . 

148,860 

146.687 

Bceond 

35 

Third 

Total 

210,670 

256,672 

MAIN  LINK  (LOCAL). 


Passengers. 

Goods. 

Classes. 

Single 

faro  per 

mile. 

Number. 

Classes. 

Quantity. 

First 

Hongkong 
centi. 
About  8 
About  4 
About  2 

8,-652 

16,132 

363,745 

General  merchandise piculs. . . 

Government  stores do 

Livestock number.. 

134,072 
2,676 

Second 

Third ;.. 

912 

Total 

388,529 

FANLINO^HATOWKOK  BRANCH  LINE. 


Rm.. 
TUrd.. 


Total. 


About  6 
About  3 


1,657 
46,271 


47,928 


General  merchandise piculs . 

Government  stores do. . . 

Live  stock number . 


Note.— Picul  equals  133J  pounds. 


14,164 

8.50 

19 
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The  gross  earnings  of  the  British  section  in  the  year  1918  were  as 
foilows: 


Traffic. 


fodching. , 

doods 

Sundries.. 


Local.    'Through.'  Branch.      Total. 


I^mfhonf]  I¥jng1ionif\  Hongkong  Btmghmg 
ewrrencf.  cmrmcff.  eurreitcp.  cnrrency. 
1234,975        '-  —      


$132,353 
10,762 
16,204 


9234,9; 
27,9iS 
2;  752 


$7,482  I  $374,810 
779  !   39,3(» 

18,  a% 


T«t»l I     L>9,319  ,    366,696;        8,261  i      433,275 

'  1 


The  expenditures  during  the  same  year  were : 


Items. 


Main 

She. 


Branch 
line. 


Total. 


Miaintenanoe  of  way  and  work«? 

Loeomotive,  catiiage»  and  waRon  expenses 

Traffic  expenses ^ . . 

General  charges 

Mi^eeUaoeoua  expenditures 

ToUl 


currtnqfi, 
$44,922 
a»l,706 
53^675 
40,717 
04 


HongkomQ 

cwrrfYwy. 

$3,670 

7,087 

1.381 


344,083 


12,138 


Rimgkmtq 
wrrmey. 
$4S,.592 
211,792 
55,056 
40,717 
64 

350,221 


\ 


The  net  earnings  of  the  British  section  during  1918  amounted, 
therefore,  to  $77,054  Hongkong  cnrrency. 

Main-lme  train  mileage  during  the  year  totaled  230,746  miles, 
while  the  mileage  on  the  Fanling  une  was  24,973. 

Exhaustive  contour  surveys  were  carried  out  in  1918  over  the 
routes  for  the  projected  branch  lines  to  Taikoktsui  and  Taiwan  Bay. 
Plais  and  sectioiis  covering  the  work  have  been  prepared,  and  esti- 
mates have  been  compteted. 

The  passenger  rates  on  the  British  section  range  from  2  cents  a 
mile,  third  class,  to  about  8  cents,  first  class.  Through  passenger 
rates  between  Kowloon  and  Canton  and  intermediate  stations  on  both 
sections  average  about  5  cents  a  mile,  single  fare,  for  first  class,  and  a 
fraction  over  1  cent  for  third  class.  These  prices  are  quoted  in 
Hongkong  currency.  The  Fanling-Shatowkok  branch,  7 J  miles  in 
length,  is  a  narrow-gauge  line  and  since  February,  1916,  it  has  been, 
run  more  on  the  tramway  system  than  formerly.  There  is  a  2-cent 
fare  between  each  halt. 

The  freight  rates  on  the  British  section,  per  mile  per  picul,  in 
Hongkong  currency,  are  as  follows:  Expk)sives,  maximum  7i  cents, 
minimum  1}  cents;  class  I,  maximum  4  7/10  cents,  minimum  1  1/5 
cents;  class  II,  maximiim  3  cents,  minimum  3/5  cent;  class  III, 
maximum  11/5  cents,  minimum  6/25  cent.  Oass  I  may  be  repre- 
sented by  bristles,  class  II  by  bicycles  in  crates,  and  class  III  by 
candied  fruits.  Low  special  rates  are  given  for  fruits,  game,  ginger, 
haberdashery,  etc. 

The  minimum  freight  charged  for  a  consignment  carried  by  freight 
trains  is  25  cents*  the  minimum  distance  charged  is  as  for  15  m^. 
The  goods  carried  are  general  merchandise. 

The  yearly  contractS  for  coal  and  miscellaneous  stores  are  put 
out  to  public  tender,  and  as  a  rule  British  products  are  specifiea  so 
far  as  possible. 
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TRAMWAYS. 

The  Hongkong  Tramway  Co.  (Ltd.)  and  the  Peak  Tramways  Co. 
(Ltd.)  operate  tSe  only  two  tramways  in  the  colony  of  Hongkong. 
The  lines  of  the  Hongkong  Tramway  Co.  (Ltd.)  run  throuSi  the 
city  of  Victoria  from  &lchers  Bay  to  East  Point  and  Happy  valley 
and  thence  on  to  the  villa^  of  Shaukiwan,  a  total  length  oi  10  miles. 
The  cars  are  ahout  equally  divided  between  the  ordmary  type  and 
double-deckers.  Each  car  weighs  about  9^  tons.  The  company  is 
under  the  immediate  control  of  a  general  manager  with  a  boara  of 
directors.  The  construction  materials,  rolUng  stock,  etc.,  are  of 
British  origin.  The  rates  are  5  cents,  Hongkong  currency,  for  second 
dass  and  10  cents  for  first  class.  In  1917  the  net  profit  of  the  com- 
pany reached  $296,635  United  States  currency,  on  a  capitalization 
of  only  $396,400. 

The  Peak  Tramway  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1888.  It  is  on  the 
wire-rope  system  and  runs  to  Victoria  Gap,  where  the  stationary 
engine  is  placed,  the  lower  terminus  being  near  St.  John's  Cathedral. 
The  ropes  and  other  material  are  purchased  in  England.  The  number 
of  cars  in  actual  service  is  two,  and  one  is  held  for  emergency.  The 
fare  is  30  cents  each  way  for  first  class  and  10  cents  for  second. 
Punch  tickets  for  both  classes  at  slightly  reduced  rates  are  obtainable. 
Season  tickets  for  three  months  are  generally  used  by  persons  living 
on  the  Peak. 

A  series  of  tramway  lines,  9J  miles  long,  will  be  constructed  in 
Eowloon  and  operated  by  the  govemment  of  Hongkong,  unless  pri- 
vate interests  can  be  found  which  are  willing  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prise upon  terms  satisfacto4-y  to  the  colonial  authorities.  Kowloon 
IS  the  peninsula  opposite  Hongkong  and  is  becoming  densely  popu- 
lated in  places  owing  to  the  construction  there  of  extensive  docks 
and  wharves. 

ROADS. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  traffic  conditions  in  the  island  of 
Hongkong  and  the  New  Territories  is  that  there  are  practically  no 
vehicles  (except  jinrikishas)  and  no  draft  animals  of  any  sort.  In 
Hongkong  the  nature  of  the  roads  makes  the  use  of  draft  animals 
practically  impossible.  On  the  streets  in  the  city  of  "Victoria  and 
m  the  villages  transportation  is  effected  by  trucks  hauled  by  coolies 
or  else  the  goods  are  carried  by  the  coolies.  On  the  upper  and 
Peak  levels  the  coolies  perform  these  services.  There  are  a  few 
motor  trucks  in  use,  these  being  limited  to  the  streets  in  the  city.  ■ 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  roads  on  the  upper  and  Peak  levels  are  not 
adapted  for  vehicles  of  any  kind.  Motor  cars  for  pleasure  are^  re- 
stricted to  a  few  roads.  In  the  New  Territories  the  same  conditions 
obtain  in  general,  although  the  highways  are  adapted  for  heavy  t 
motor  and  vehicle  traffic.  The  roads  both  on  the  island  and  the 
mainland  are  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  most  of  those  in 
Hongkong  are  either  asphalted  or  made  of  concrete.  The  Jubilee 
Road  on  the  island  has  been  extended  to  Deep  Water  Bay^  and  a 
16-foot  road  has  been  extended  to  the  border  hetween  British  and 
Chinese  territory  near  Fanling.  It  is  now  possible  to  motor  from 
Kowloon  to  Castle  Peak,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  and  surveys  have 
been  completed  to  connect  Castle  Peak  with  Kowloon,  a  distance 
of  20  miles. 
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POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

The  Hongkong  general  post  office,  because  of  the  unrivaled 
shipping  facilities  at  Hongkong,  is  the  great  distributing  center  of 
the  Orient  for  the  receiving  and  dispatching  of  mails.  Mails  in 
transit  make  up  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  actual  number 
of  bags  of  mail  handled  at  the  Hongkong  office.  The  total  of  the 
international  and  Hongkoi^  registered  correspondence  and  parcels 
averages  over  a  million.  The  total  number  of  Chinese  registered 
articles  amounted  to  nearly  210,000  in  1915,  a  large  decrease  over 
preceding  years,  mainly  on'  account  of  the  interruption  of  the  trans- 
racific  steamship  services.  More  than  half  of  these  registered  articles 
originate  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  is  a  parcel  post 
between  Hongkong  and  the  United  States.  The  rules  pertaining 
.  thereto,  taken  from  the  Hongkong  Postal  Guide,  are  as  follows: 

The  following  rules  apply  to  the  exchange  of  parcel  post  with  the  United  States 
when  parcels  are  poetea  to  be  sent  via  London: 

(a)  The  charges  payable  in  Hongkong  currency  on  parcels  for  the  United  States 
are  partly  postal  and  partly  nonpostal. 

(b)  The  nonpostal  charges  which  must  be  paid  in  advance  are  as  follows:  (1)  Sixty 
cents  on  every  parcel  due  to  the  American  Express  Co.,  for  customs  clearances  and 
formalities,  and  (2)  60  cents  in  respect  of  the  charges  levied  bv  the  United  States 
Government  under  the  title  of  ^'Sample  office  fee"  or  ^'Storage  fee"  on  every  parcel 
entering  the  country. 

(c)  The  postal  charges  must  be  prepaid  by  means  of  stamps  affixed  to  the  cover  of 
the  parcel.  It  is  open  to  the  sender:  (1)  To  prepay  in  the  same  way  the  nonpostal 
charges  other  than  customs  duties.  (2)  While  prepaying  the  charges  specified  under 
heaoing  1,  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  customs  charges,  so  that  the  parcel  may  be 
delivered  free  of  cost  to  the  recipient.  In  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed 
in  the  manner  described  in  rule  170.  This  arrangement  insures  a  speedier  convey- 
ance, since  ordinary  parcels  will  remain  at  the  JNew  York  customnouse  until  the 
addressees  have  remitted  thither  the  amount  of  duty  and  other  charges  upon  them. 
The  charges  not  prepaid  by  the  sender  will  be  collected  from  the  addressee. 

(d)  The  sender  may,  without  extra  charge,  direct  that  a  parcel  be  sent  through  the 
New  York  customhouse  in  bond,  for  customs  examination  at  any  of  the  United  States 
ports  of  entry  or  inland  customhouses.  This  arrangement  also  does  away  with  the 
delay  at  New  York  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  addressees  will  have  to  make  arrangements  lor  the  delivery  of  parcels  so  treated 
after  they  have  been  cleared  at  the  customhouse  of  the  inland  port  of  entry.  The 
sender  of  a  parcel  intended  to  be  forwarded  in  bond  must  mark  it  plainly  *un  bond 

to ,* '  naming  the  inland  port  of  entry  chosen,  and  the  same  woros  must  also 

appear  in  the  same  handwriting  on  the  customs  declaration  which  accompanies  the 
parcel. 

(e)  The  nonadhesive  form  of  customs  declaration  must  be  used.  Two  copies  are  re- 
cjuired.  If  the  parcel  is  to  be  sent  in  bond  to  an  inland  port  of  entry,  it  must  be 
indorsed  as  directed  in  paragraph  (d).  Moreover,  if  the  value  of  the  goods  contained 
in  the  parcel  exceeds  $100  gold,  the  declaration  must  be  made  before  a  United  States 
consul  on  forms  supplied  by  him. 

When  parcels  are  posted  to  be  sent  via  San  Francisco  or  to  the  Philippines: 

(1)  The  contents  of  all  such  parcels  must  be  specially  declared,  ana  must  if  over 
$100  in  value  be  accompanied  with  a  United  States  consular  invoice. 

(2)  The  weight  limit  must  not  exceed  11  pounds. 

(3)  Parcels  must  not  be  sealed. 

(4)  Parcels  can  not  be  r^stered  or  insured,  and  no  compensation  is  payable  ^ould 
any  such  be  lost  or  damag^  when  forwarded  by  this  route, 

In  respect  to  money-order  business  between  the  colony  and  the 
United  States  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  two  administra- 
tions for  the  direct  exchange  of  money  orders. 

The  time  required  to  receive  first-class  mail  matter  from  New 
York  varies  considerably.  Letters  sent  via  San  Francisco  by  the 
regular  liners  take  about  31  days;  if  they  are  mailed  via  Vancouver 
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on  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamers  the  time  is  cut  down  to  23  days. 
The  boats  carrying  mail  to  the  Puget  Sound  ports,  Seattle  and 
Portland,  are  slower  and  the  time,  in  general,  would  be  somewhat 
knger. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

Hongkong  has  three  tel^aph  companies,  namely,  the  Eastern 
Extension,  Australasia  &  China  Tel^apn  Co.  (Ltd.);  the  Great  North- 
era  Tel^raph  Co.  (Ltd.) ;  and  the  Chinese  Telegraph  Administration. 
The  Eastern  Telegraph  system  has  cable  connections  throughout  the 
world,  but  is  without  cable  landings  in  the  United  States.  Messages 
for  America  are  sent  via  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Co.  or  the 
trans-Atlantic  telegraph  companies.  The  supplies  of  this  company 
are  mainly  obtainSi  directly  from  the  head  office  in  London.  The 
rates  in  Hongkong  currency  are  fixed  every  quarter,  subject  to  alter- 
ations without  notice. 

The  head  oflSce  of  the  Great  Northern  is  in  Copenhagen.  The 
cables  and  land  lines  of  this  company  connect  with  the  Faroe  Islands, 
Iceland,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  France,  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia, 
Siberia,  Japan,  China,  and  Hongkong.  It  has  no  cable  landhig  in 
the  United  States,  but  has  connections  with  the  trans-Atlantic  tele- 
graph companies  and  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Co.  This  com- 
pany manufactures  most  of  its  own  instruments.  The  tariff  rates  are 
published  in  Hongkong  currency  and  are  changed  quarterly,  subject 
to  alterations  without  notice.^ 

The  Chinese  Telegraph  Admmistration  has  a  direct  wire  to  Canton, 
one  to  Swatow,  ana  one  to  Shameen.  For  service  to  Shanrfiai  and 
Peking  the  message  is  sent  to  Canton  and  there  repeated.  The  rate 
to  points  in  Kwangtung  is  9  cents.  Hongkong  currency,  per  word,  and 
to  other  places  18  cents  per  wora.  This  company  has  no  cable  con- 
nections with  the  United  States.  All  materials  are  supplied  by  the 
head  oflBce  at  Shanghai. 

The  wireless  station  at  Hongkong  is  located  at  Cape  d'Aguilar,  on 
the  island  of  Hongkong,  and  it  nas  a  radius  of  600  to  700  miles  by  day 
and  1,300  miles  and  over  by  night.  The  service  is  in  charge  of  the 
general  post  office  of  the  Hongkong  government.  The  charges  are 
$1.50  gold  for  a  10- word  radiogram  (this  being  the  minimum  cnarge) 
and  15  cents  gold  for  each  additional  word. 

TELEPHONES. 

The  China  &  Japan  Telephone  &  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.),  incorporated 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  only  telephone  company  operating  in 
the  colony  of  Hongkong  and  the  New  Territories.  It  is  on  the 
magneto  ring  system,  which  is  the  one  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
Orient,  the  instruments  being  manufactured  by  L.  M.  Ericsson  &  Co., 
of  Stockholm,  Sweden.  The  rental  of  each  mstallation  is  £10  per 
annum  for  all  places  within  1  mile  of  the  companv's  exchanges.  Ex- 
tension telephones  up  to  wiy  number  in  the  same  building  are  charged 
for  at  £2  10s.  per  annum  each.  The  banks,  the  leading  nongs,  and  a 
number  of  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  equipped  with  sub- 
exchanges.  On  December  31,  1914,  there  were  2,973  telephones  and 
3,800  miles  of  single  wire.     The  prospects  of  extension  are  limited. 
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N£WSPAP£RS. 

Four  daily  newspapers  in  tfce  English  lauguage  Are  p^iblished  in 
Hongkong,  two  being  morning  and  two  evening  papers.  These 
papers  reach  all  the  English-speaking  people  in  the  ports  of  south 
Chma.  Five  papers  are  published  in  Chinese.  Following  are  the 
advertlsii^  rates,  subscription  prices,  and  estimated  circulatiofi  of 
these  nine  newspapers : 

Soulli  China  Mommg  Post,  Hon^ong;  daily  morning  jaews- 
paper,  in  English.  Advertising  rates:  $5  Hongkong  currency  to  $8 
Hongkong  currency  per  inchper  month.  Annual  siflbscription  price: 
$36Hon^oj^  currency.    Estimated  circulatiiMi :  3 ,  500. 

Hongkong  ^aily  Press,  Hongkong;  established  1S57;  daily  morn- 
ing newspaper,  in  IkigUsh.  i^vertising  rates:  $7  Hongkong  C4ir- 
rency  per  incli  per  month.  Annual  su&cription  price:  1^  Hong- 
kong currency.     Estimated  circulation:  2,000. 

Hongkong  Telegraph,  Hoagkong;  daily  afternoon  newspaper, 
in  Ei^sh.  Advertising  rates:  $5  Hongkong  currency  per  inch  per 
month.  Annual  suldscription  price:  $36  Hongkong  currency.  Esti- 
mated circulation:  3,000. 

China  Mail,  Hongkong:  daiij'-  afternoon  newspaper,  in  English. 
Advertising  rates:  $5  HoEgkohg  currency  per  inch  per  month- 
Annual  si3)scription  price:  $3S  Hongkong  currency.  Estimated 
xdrculation:  2,000. 

Wah  Tsz  Yat  Pao  (Chinese  Mail),  Hongkong;  daily  newspaper, 
in  Chinese.  Advertising  rates:  ^9  H(fligkong  currency  per  ]00  char- 
acters per  month.  Annual  suT)scriptian  price:  $11  Hongkoi^  cur- 
rency.   Estimated  circulation:  4^000. 

Chimg  Ngoi  San  Po  J^2iinese  Daily  Press),  Hongkong;  daily 
newspaper,  m  CSiinese.  Advertising  rates:  $4  Hongkong  currency 
per  100  characters  per  month.  Annual  subscription  price:  $11 
Hongkong  currency.    Estimated  circulation:  1,200- 

Shewng  Po,  Hongkong;  daily  newspaper,  in  Chinese.  Advertis- 
ing rates:  $12  Hai^kong  currency  per  100  characters  per  month. 
Annnal  subscription  price:  $11  Hongkong  currency.  Estimated  cir- 
culation: 2,500. 

Shat  Po,  Hongkong;  daily  newspaper,  in  Chinese.  Advertising 
rates:  $7.50  Hongkong  currenev  per  100  characters  jper  monti. 
Annual  subscription  pnce:  $11  Hongkong  currency.  Estimated  cir- 
culation: 2,000. 

The  Tsung  Wan  Yat  Po,  Hongkong;  daily  newspaper,  in  Chinese. 
Advertising  rates:  $12  Hongkong  currency  per  IGO  characters  per 
month.  Anmial  subscription  price:  $11  liongkong  currency.  Esti- 
mated circulation:  2,000. 

WEiC»BTS  ASD  IffiASUBES. 

The  English  weights  and  measures  are  generally  used  in  Hong- 
kong, with  the  exception  of  the  following  utnits,  which  are  eanployed 
commercially:  1  tael  =  583.3  grains  (0.08  pound  avoirdupois)  = 
37.783  ^ams;  16  taels==l  catty  ==1.333  pounds  =^4.^  gnams; 
100  catties  ^  1  pical  =  133^3333  pounds  =60.453  kilos. 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

Tbo  Hoagkonjg  CH^inances  make  no  provision  for  the  original  pat- 
eottng  in  ti»  cofony  of  any  article  or  process,  as  there  are  no  experts 
m  the  employm^it  of  the  CrOTenunent  who  can  coi^ider  and  pass 
noa  the  teclmical speeifications  of  any  patent;  but  by  an  ordinance^ 
(No,  2  of  1892)  it  is  provided  that  letters  patent  may  be  obtained  in 
Hoag^oiig  for  any  invention  for  which  letters  patent  have  already 
beat  granted  in  Great  Britain.  The  only  method,  therefore,  by 
which  any  article  can  be  patented  in  Hongkong  is  by  first  obtaining 
a  ptAetnt  for  the  invention  in  Great  Britain.  By  special  arrangement 
it  is  provided,  however,  that  t«nporary  protection  for  an  inventor 
can  M  had  in  Hoagkong  while  his  apx>lication  for  a  patent  is  pending 
in  Great  Britain.  Patent  apphcations  in  Hon^ong  are  made  through 
local  solicitors — upon  petition  supported  by  a  declaration  or  affidavit 
of  the  apphcant  to  which  a  specification  of  the  invention  for  which 
patent  is  sought  is  attached.  Where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  letters 
pato&t  for  a  local  invention,  Hondcone  solicitors  can  prepare  the 
neeeaeary  specifications  required  tol>e  filed  on  am>li<^tion  for  letters 

Gtent  in  (xreat  Britain.  Where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  letters  patent 
*  «i  inventitHi  made  and  patented  in  the  United  States  that  mven- 
tioa  must  first  be  patented  in  Great  Britain,  after  which  letters 
paient  caa  be  obtamed  in  Hongkong. 

With  regard  to  l^^de-marks  an  ordmance  was  passed  in  the  colony 
in  1909,  iraich  is  fonned  upon  the  Ediglish  act  ot  1905,  and  precisely 
the  same  ri^ts  as  to  the  exclusive  nse  of  a  trade-mark  can  be  ac- 
quired by  registration  in  Hongkong  as  hj  r^istration  in  England. 
By  the  <Nrdinanoe  above  mentioopd  special  protection  is  given  to 
tnde-marks  used  in  the  coiony  but  mvented  abroad.  1^  China 
itself 9  alUiou^h  the  CSiinese  Grovemment  has,  in  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  un<fertaken  to  establish  offices  tjirou^out  the  country 
"where  foreign  trade-marks  may  be  registered  on  payment  of  a 
reasonable  fee,**  nothing  further  nas  yet  been  done  by  that  Govern- 
ment in  r^ard  to  ihe  matter.  Nevertheless^  the  rights  c^  foreigners 
to  the  cxcmsive  use  of  their  trade^narlra  is  recognized  by  Chmese 
officials  ia  China,  and  occasionaily  infringers  have  been  punish-ed. 
No  particular  form  of  a  power  of  attorney  is  required  for  the  purpose 
ol  enabJin^  any  a^ent  in  Hongkong  to  apply  for  the  registration  of  a 
trade-maw,  which  can  only  &  assigned  together  with  the  good  wilt 
of  the  business  in  which  it  is  used. 

In  Hon£[kong  not  only  may  foreigners  obtain  registration  of  their 
trade-marKs  but  protection  will  be  given  by  the  court  against  the 
infring^n^it  of  a  loreign  tnwLe-marfc  whether  registered  or  not.  The 
b^iefits  of  the  new  trade-mark  ordinance  are  not  in  any  way  re- 
stricted to  British  subjects. 

PUBLIC  WOBKS  AND  SANTTAHON. 

PLANS  FOR  RECLAMATION  AND  HARBOR  WORK. 

Several  schemes  in  the  line  of  city  building  and  allotment  of  certain 
land  ot  the  Government  for  European  population,  including  the 
PcrtngiMse,  have  been  mider  consideration  lor  some  years,  and  no 
doubt  if  there  had  been  no  war  some  of  these  plans  would  have 
laatmalixed.    The  most  ambitious  plan  is  in  reference  to  reclamation 
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and  harbor  work,  which  would  cost  several  millions.  These  plans 
have  been  practically  settled  with  the  possible  exception  of  minor 
details.  The  dredging  of  the  harbor  to  accommodate  vessels  of  greater 
tonnage  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  alreadv  some  little 
dredging^  has  been  done,  though  not  on  the  scale  that  will  soon 
become  imperative.  The  reclamation  scheme  involves  the  filling  in 
of  that  area  of  the  Hongkong  harbor  inclosed  within  a  line  drawn 
from  East  Point  to  a  point  opposite  Arsenal  Street,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant to  the  north  and  toward  the  principal  portions  of  the  city  of 
Victoria.  The  area  reclaimed  will  average  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
in  width.  The  reclamation  of  this  area  will  afford  considerable 
expansion  of  territory  in  a  portion  of  the  colony  now  congested  in 
population  and  industrial  Unes. 

MUNICIPAL  ROADS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Hongkong  is  the  system 
of  fairly  wide  streets  on  the  lower  levels;  the  roads  on  the  middle 
and  higher  levels,  which  are  not  suitable  for  vehicular  traffic;  and 
the  roads  at  the  Peak,  which  are  likewise  not  for  vehicles.  In 
addition,  there  are  miles  of  forestry  paths,  which  extend  to  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  island,  and  although  primarily  constructed 
for  the  use  of  the  Government  they  are  extremely  popular  for  walking 
excursions.  Altogether  there  are  98  miles  of  roads  in  the  island! 
On  the  middle  and  higher  levels  the  roads  have  been  built  chiefly 
of  concrete  cement  at  great  cost,  and  the  tendency  at  present  is  to 
employ  macadam,  this  apparently  proving  the  strongest  against 
the  ravages  of  torrential  rams.  On  the  carriage  roads  throughout  the 
city  of  Victoria  and  environs  the  bituminous  treatment  is  being 
used  considerably,  with  satisfactory  results,  as  there  is  an  appreciable 
diminishing  of  erosion  of  surface  caused  by  rain  scour.  Granite 
sets,  tar  macadam,  thin  coating  of  tar  topping,  and  tarring  and 
sanding  are  likewise  bein^  employed  extensively.  The  streets  are 
fairly  well  lighted,  gas  bemg  generally  used.  In  British  Kowloon 
there  are  28  miles  of  streets,  afl  of  them  being  permanent  highways, 
and  in  the  New  Territories  there  are  60  miles  oi  roads,  some  of  them 
being  military  roads.  The  highway  extending  Irom  Kowloon 
through  to  Taipo  to  the  Fanling  golf  course  is  completed.  This 
road  runs  over  the  mountains,  is  16  feet  wide,  and  is  extensively 
used  for  motor  traffic. 

WATEH  SUPPLY  AND  SEWERAGE. 

The  water  is  obtained  from  surface  drainage  on  the  hills  of  the 
island  outside  the  limits  of  habitation.  The  water  is  held  in  a  num- 
ber of  reservoirs  placed  at  proper  points,  and  the  filtering  is  done 
by  sand  in  four  separate  niter  beds.  TTbe  analyses  are  made  by 
the  government;  the  water  is  of  good  quality  and  the  results  ol>- 
tained  by  bacteriological  examinations  are  satisfactory.  The  Tytam 
Tuk  reservoir,  which  hadjbeen  under  construction  for  five  years,  was 
opened  to  pubhc  use  on  February  2,  1918.  The  dam  is  capable  of 
impounding  1,41 9,000,000  gallons  of  water.  With  the  new  reservoir, 
the  colony^s  water  system  now  has  a  capacity  of  substantially 
2,166,000,000  gallons. 

There  is  no  modem  sewerage  in  Hongkong,  and  in  general  the  dry- 
closet  system  is  in  vogue.    In  the  European  business  section  of 
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the  city  flush  closets  have  been  installed,  and  these  are  being  slowly 
ext^ided.  The  streets  are  kept  clean  and  the  houses  of  the  Chinese 
are  periodically  examined  by  the  sanitary  board.  There  is  an  in- 
creased tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  flush 
closets  and  otherwise  to  modernize  the  sewerage  system. 

FIBB  PROTECTION. 

The  city  is  well  provided  with  fire  protection,  there  being  two 
fire  floats,  one  motor  fire  tender,  and  four  land  steamers  with  the 
necessary  equipment  of  hose  reek,  extension  ladders,  and  the  like. 
There  is  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  the  fire  mains.  There  are 
38  dispatch  boxes  in  Victoria  and  12  in  Kowloon,  with  8  different 
telephones  to  which  the  police  can  have  access  to  communicate 
with  the  central  station  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  as  well  as  12  street  fire 
alarms.     The  Peak  district  is  also  provided  with  fire  apparatus. 

PUBUC-SERVICE  COMPANIES. 

In  the  colony  of  Hongkong  there  are  two  electric  lighting  com- 
panies, the  Hongkong  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.),  on  the  island  of  Hong- 
kong, and  the  Qaina  Light  &  Power  C!o.  (Ltd.),  in  Kowloon.  The 
plant  of  the  former  company  is  at  Wanchai.  It  consists  of  four 
350-kilowatt  Sulzer  Diesel  engines  with  Oerlikon  alternators,  three 
200-kilowatt  Sulzer  Diesel  engines  with  Electric  Construction  Co. 
alternators,  two  250-kilowatt  and  two  50-kilowatt  BeUis  steam  engines 
with  Johnson  &  PhiUips  alternators;  total,  2,600  kilowatts.  A  new 
plant,  now  in  process  of  construction  at  North  Point,  Hongkong,  will 
contain  two  l,50Q-kilowatt  British  Thomson-Houston  turbo  alterna- 
tors and  three  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers.  The  frequency  in  the  pres- 
ent plant  is  75  cycles,  but  in  the  new  installation  it  will  be  changed  to 
-  50  cycles.  The  scale  of  chaises  ^  is  as  f  oUows :  [For  monthly  accounts 
under  $25,  S0.20  per  unit,  net;  between  $25  and  $100,  $0.20  per 
unit  less  10  per  cent;  between  $100  and  $250,  $0.20  per  unit  less 
15  per  cent;  between  $250  and  $500,  $0.20  per  unit  less  20  per  cent; 
between  $500  and  $1,000,  $0.20  per  unit  less  25  per  cent;  between 
$1,000  and  $1,500,  $0.20  per  unit  less  30  per  cent;  over  $1,500, 
$0.20  per  unit  less  35  per  cent.  For  power  supplied  to  motors  of 
approved  pattern,  lifts,  heating  and  cooking  appliances,  $0.07i  per 
umt,  net.  For  power  to  restricted  hour  consumers  not  using  current 
between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  9.30  p.  m.,  $0.05  per  unit,  net. 

The  alterations  and  extension  of  the  China  Light  &  Power  Co. 
(Ltd.)  have  recently  been  completed.  The  details  of  the  new  steam 
plant  are  as  follows:  There  are  two  steam  turbo  generators,  each 
of  750-kilowatt  capacity,  three  phase,  2,200  volts,  60  cycles,  made 
by  the  British  Thomson-Houston  Co.  The  surface  condensing 
plaat  was  made  by  Merrilees,  Glasgow.  There  are  three  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  water-tuoe  boilers  with  integral  superheaters  and  Green's 
eooaomizer.  The  switchboard  was  made  by  the  British  Thomson- 
Houston  Co.  The  charges  are:  For  lightmg  and  fans,  $0.35  per 
unit;  for  large  consumers.  $0.20  per  imit;  for  motors,  $0.07^  per  unit. 

The  gas  plant  at  Kowloon  will  soon  be  given  up.  The  gas  plant 
in  Hongkong,  owned  by  the  Hongkong  &  China  Gas  Co.,  is  situated 
at  West  Pomt. 


1  In  Hongkong  currency. 
122081*— 19 ^13 
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FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

The  Hongkong  coine  are:  Dollar  (Mex.),  dollar  (British  dollar  cur- 
rency), half  dollar  (Hongkong  currency),  20-c^nt  piece  (Hongkong 
currency),  10-cent  i>iece  (Hongkong currency),  5-<;ent  piece  (Hongkong 
currency),  1 -cent  piece  (Hongkong  currency). 

The  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Coiporation,  the  C^hartered 
Bank  of  India,  Australia  &  China,  and  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  India 
issue  bank  notes  of  various  denominations  that  ere  also  legal  tender. 

The  monetary  unit  of  transactions  in  Hongkong  is  the  dollar, 
local  currency.    The  rate  of  exchange  on  foreign  countries  using  a 

fold  standard  depends  chiefly  on  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
ar  silver. 
In  Hongkong  there  are  the  following  foreign  banks: 

Bank  of  Taiwan. 

Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 

Canton  Bank  (Ltd.). 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 

Nederland^che-Indisohe  Handel^  Bank. 

Nederlandsche  Hand  els  Mattschappij. 

Mercantile  Bank  of  India. 

International  Banking  Corporation. 

Asia  Banking  Corporation. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  &  China. 

Banque  de  Tlndo-Chine. 

Banque  Industrielle  de  Chine  (Franco*Chineae). 

Rusfo-Asiatic  Bank. 

These  banks  transact  every  kind  of  general  banking  imd  exchange 
business.  Interest  is  allowed  on  current  a<5counts  at  2  per  cent  per 
annum  on  daily  balance  and  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  fixed  deposita. 

Complete  banking  facilities  are  afforded  the  public  at  the  omce  of 
the  American  Express  Co. 

The  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  conducts  the 
business  of  the  Hongkong  Savings  Bank,  paying  4  per  cent  on 
fixed  deposits.  Concerning  this  corporation  the  North  China 
Herald  recently  said: 

The  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Bank  declared  a  profit  for  1918  of  $9,820,420.  In  view 
of  the  uncertain  trade  outlook  the  chairman  advocates  a  conservative  policy  and  an 
addition  of  $1,500,000  to  the  sliver  reserve  fund.  The  bank  will  keep  tree  of  control 
by  amalgamated  home  banks. 

diinese  native  banks  in  Hongkoii^  transact  all  kinds  of  banking 
busmess,  including  issuance  of  drafts  payable  by  their  respective 
agents  in  the  treaty  ports  in  China.  Oiinese  banks  do  not  accept 
current  accounts.  Tne  ehortestperiod  they  allow  is  14  dajns  and 
the  interest  is  $0.14  to  $0.16  (Hongkong  currency)  per  $1,000  per 
day  for  deposits,  and  $0.18  to  $0.20  per  $1,000  per  day  for  loans. 
The  rate  of  interest  for  time  deposits  (six  months)  is  $0.12  per  $1,000 
per  day,  Chinese  banks  do  not  issue  loans  against  real-estate 
security.  Gold  coins  and  Chinese  subsidiary  coma  are  accepted 
for  security  for  loans,  and  the  interest  is  $0.10  to  $0.20  per  $1,000 
per  day. 

In  Hongkong  the  following  are  among  the  principal  Chinese  banks: 

Tai  Yau  Bank. 
MingSun  Bank. 
Soy  Kut  Bank. 
Wul  Loong  Bank. 
Yut  Cheung  Bank. 
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MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHEB  INDUSTRIES. 

Tliere  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  indufttries  and  manufactories 
daring  the  past  10  years,  and  the  opportunities  for  greater  extension 
are,  in  general,  almost  unlimited.  JHongkong  is  a  uee  port  and  the 
shipomg  and  storage  expenses  are  very  reasonable.  On  the  main- 
land there  is  sufficient  room  for  a  large  aevelopment  in  lines  of  manu- 
facture. In  normal  times  the  cost  of  importing  raw  materials  is 
reasonable,  and  many  of  the  raw  materials  are  produced  in  the  Far 
East.  Iron  and  steel  are  imported  from  Europe  and  America,  but 
raw  sugar,  for  instance,  is  brought  from  Java  and  the  Philippines. 
Cement  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  the  stone  coming  from  China 
wid  Haiphong.  Hongkong  is  the  center  of  the  rattan  and  sea-gniss 
furniture  industry  and,  since  the  war,  has  been  the  central  point  for 
the  exportation  of  rattans.  The  food  products  prepared  by  the 
Ctiinese  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  worid  are  for  the  most  part 
grown  in  the  Canton  district.  There  are  two  sugar  refineries,  the 
China  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  Taikoo  Sugar  Rennery.  The  first- 
named  has  a  lai^e  fistillery,  in  which  quantities  of  rum  are  manu- 
factured. The  rope  factory  at  Hongkong  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  thfe  Far  East  and  has  a  very  large  trade,  shipping 
goods  to  most  European  countries  besides  furnishing  most  of  tne  oil 
weUs  in  Burma  with  their  rope  equipment.  There  is  a  glass  factory, 
a  match  factory,  a  cigarette  factory,  a  soap  factory,  an  ice  factory, 
a  biscuit  (cracker)  factory,  and  a  taimery.  Lard  is  produced  m 
large  quantities  under  government  inspection.  There  are  knitting 
mifls  of  some  importance  run  by  Chinese.  The  Dairy  Farm  has  one 
of  the  best  equipped  dairies  in  uie  world,  with  cold  storage  and  other 
accessories.  There  are  two  other  cold-storage  plants  in  the  colony, 
(me  now  being  used  for  chiBing  meat  for  the  Philippine  market.  The 
chief  meat,  dairy,  and  produce  company  in  Hongkong  is  seriously 
tmdertaking  the  packing  of  meat  in  tins  and  otherwise  for  export, 
and  promises  to  become  an  important,  if  not  a  .controlling,  factor  in 
the  tinned-meat  trade  in  southern  Asia.  The  embroidery  makers 
have  paaeed  from  old  Chinese  designs  to  the  manufacture  of  em- 
broidered goods  from  late  European  and  American  models  on  order. 
Local  paper  makers  are  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  higher-grade 
paper.  Foundiymen  are  making  more  and  more  hardware  in  foreign 
•t]^.  Canning  companies  are  extending  their  list  of  goods  packed 
for  export. 

The  colony  has  weU-«stablished  and  thoroughly  modem  dock- 
yards. The  Hongkong  &  Whampoa  Dock  Co.  has  very  extensive 
^tablishments.  The  No.  1  dock  at  Hunghom  has  received  the 
largest  British  war  vessel  on  the  China  station.  Its  dimensions  are 
576  feet  in  length,  86  feet  in  breadth  at  entrance  at  top  and  70  feet  at 
bottom,  and  30  feet  of  water  over  sill  at  ordinary  spring  tide.  The 
Hongkong  &  Whampoa  Dock  Co.  announced  on  March  31,  1919,  that 
the  extension  to  its  large  plant  is  ready  for  the  installation  of  the 
machinery  which  is  expected  to  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
fiome  of  it  from  the  Umted  States.  When  the  machinery  is  in  place, 
the  con^>aay'8  shipyard  will  consist  of  12  berths — ^3  of  which  are  foi 
Teasels  up  to  800  feet  in  length,  5  for  vessels  up  to  500  feet,  and  4  for 
Tcnsls  up  to  250  feet.  Due  enlaj:^ment  of  the  company's  boiler 
works,  machine  shops,  sawmillB,  and  other  establishments  is  being 
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made  on  land  acquired  for  the  purpose.  Land  has  also  been  acquired 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  graving  dock  between  the  two  large 
docks  already  in  operation.  The  new  dock  will  have  a  length  of  1,000 
feet,  an  entrance  of  110  feet,  and  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels 
expected  on  the  Pacific  in  many  years.  In  the  course  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  western  yard  the  company  is  tearing  down  three  blocks 
of  houses  which  are  to  be  replaced  by  more  modem  quarters  in  a 
better  location  overlooking  Kowloon  Bay.  The  change  is  made 
partly  with  a  view  of  bettermg  the  living  conditions  of  the  company's 
European  staff.  The  War  Sniper,  the  largest  ship  yet  constructed 
bv  the  Hongkong  &  Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  was  successfully  launched 
March  27,  1919.  The  vessel  is  412  feet  long,  has  a  capacity  of  8,000 
tons,  and  a  speed  of  11  knots.  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  six 
vessels;  one  oi  which,  somewhat  smaller,  known  as  the  War  Drummer, 
had  previously  been  laimched.  Three  oi  the  others  and  the  War  Sniper 
are  built  entirely  of  American  steel  and  other  materials.  They  are 
in  the  B  class,  standard  type,  built  to  the  order  of  the  Controller  of 
Shipping  in  London,  and  to  Lloyd's  highest  class  100  A  1.  These 
,  ships  are  constructed  entirely  in  the  Hongkong  shipyard. 

The  Taikoo  Dockyard  &  Engineering  Co.  has  an  exceptionally 
large  dock.  It  has  been  designed  to  admit  of  further  increasing  its 
length.  The  dimensions,  are  787  feet  extreme  length;  750  feet  on 
the  block;  120  feet  wide  at  coping;  77  feet  6  inches  at  bottom;  88  feet 
width  of  entrance, at  top;  82  feet  width  of  entrance  at  bottom;  34  feet 
6  inches  depth  over  center  of  sill  at  high  water  spring  tide;  31  feet 
depth  over  all  at  low  water  spring  tide. 

W.  S.  Bailey  &  Co.  (Ltd.)  are  shipbuilders  and  repairers  and  can 
imdertake  the  construction  of  all  types  of  vessels  up  to  250  feet  long, 
either  in  wood  or  steel.  The  slipway  is  able  to  deal  with  crafts  up 
to  150  feet  in  length  and  drawing  about  12  feet  of  water.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  construction  of  all  types  of  motor  boats  for 
any  service. 

POSITION  OF  HONGKONG  IN  RELATION  TO  COMMERCE. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  British  colony  of  Hongkong  in  the 
world^s  trade  is  unique  and  without  parallel.  It  is  a  free  port  except 
for  a  dutj  on  wine  and  spirits;  it  has  relatively  few  important  indus- 
tries j  it  IS  one  of  the  greatest  shipping  centers  in  the  world;  it  is  the 
distributing  point  for  all  the  enormous  trade  of  South  China,  and  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  China  passes  through 
the  colony.  In  1918,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs,  Hongkong  imported  from  China  goods  vdued  at 
$139,566,705  and  exports  to  that  coimtry  merchandise  valued  at 
$193,494,836,  and  these  figures  in  no  way  include  the  purely  local 
foreign  trade,  which  is  very  large. 

The  conditions  of  Hongkong  in  its  relation  to  commerce  are  in 
every  way  excellent,  and  the  Grovemment  centers  all  its  efforts  on 
fostering  trade.  The  harbor  is  magnificent  and  entirely  equal  to  the 
present  demands  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  while  the  future  is  being 
anticipated  by  increased  dock  facilities,  the  dred^ng  of  the  fairways, 
and  other  improvements.  Following  the  conclusion  of  the  war  imme- 
diate attention  will  be  given,  it  is  understood,  to  the  extensive  recla- 
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mation  scheme  at  Wanchai,  which  will  add  materially  to  the  harbor 
shipping  facilities.  The  majority  of  vessels  are  discharged  and  loaded 
by  jun^  and  lighters,  and  ships  having  large  amounts  of  freight  to 
discharge  use  me  docks  at  Kowloon,  equipped  with  commodious 
godowns  (warehouses).  The  merchants,  botn  native  and  foreign, 
give  special  attention  to  the  assembUng  and  transshipping  of  mer- 
chandise to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  tne  world-wide 
steiimship  connections  at  Hongkong  the  necessity  of  retranssliip- 
ments  at  other  ports  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Li  this  connection 
it  is  of  special  importance  to  American  shippers  to  make  adequate 
arrwiffements  at  Hongkong  with  qualified  export  agents  for  the  rapid 
transshipment  of  cargo  to  other  places,  whether  the  merchandise  is 
shipped  on  through  bdls  of  lading  or  only  documented  to  Hongkong. 

As  Hongkong  is  the  financial  center  of  the  Far  East,  the  faciUties 
for  the  negotiation  of  bills,  exchange,  credits,  and  other  lines  of  bank- 
ing business  are  satisfactory.  The  Hongkong  dockyards  are  modern 
and  thoroughly  equipped  to  meet  all  emergencies;  tne  coal  depots  are 
lai^  and  in  normal  times  the  coal  is  reasonably  cheap;  the  water 
supply  is  ample  and  of  exceUent  quality;  and  general  snip's  provis- 
ions and  supplies  can  be  readily  obtained.  The  water  and  rail 
connections  with  the  Canton  Delta  are  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
business.  There  are  no  Government  charges  to  be  paid  on  transship- 
ment cai^. 

It  is  necessary  that  all  goods  be  substantially  packed  in  strong  cases, 
plainly  marked,  with  a  statement  of  contents  and  final  destination. 

As  regards  China  cargoes,  an  invoice  giving  market  valuation  must 
accompany  each  shipment. 

COMPILATION  OP  HONGKONG  TRADE  RETURNS. 

Early  in  1919,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  port  and  of 
British  trade  in  the  Far  East,  official  returns  were  published  in  Hong- 
kong covering  the  trade  of  the  colony  and  British  trade  in  the 
Orient  generjuly.  The  import  and  export  department  of  the  colo- 
nial government,  a  bureau  formed  originally  for  the  p\UT)ose  of 
war  control  of  incoming  and  outgoing  commodities,  on  April  6  issued 
the  trade^  and  shipping  returns  for  1918  for  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, which  represent  the  first  attempt  to  set  forth  accurately  the 
trade  of  the  colony.  Previous  to  the  war  there  were  no  official  trade 
statistics  for  Hongkong,  the  only  information  available  in  trade  fines 
being  that  compiled  by  the  Hongkong  General  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  various  firms  or  consulates  for  their  own  use,  and  consisting  of 
figures  secured  from  bills  of  lading  of  vessels,  without  detail  and 
often  with  little  claim  to  accuracv  in  anv  way.  With  the  advent 
of  the  war  came  the  necessity  of  controuing  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  certain  commodities,  and  a  bm^au  was  established  for 
that  purpose. 

In  1915  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  legislative  council  requiring 
import  and  export  permits  for  all  goods,  and  an  import  and  export 
department  was  estabUshed  to  exercise  such  control.  In  connection 
with  this  war  work  an  effort  was  made  to  analyze  and  record  the  trade 
information  thus  obtained,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  much  in  this 
line  until  the  middle  of  1917,  and  the  calendar  year  1918  is  the  first 
entire  year  for  which  returns  are  available. 
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Great  diflScxilty  was  experieticed  in  securing  accurate  information 
from  Chinese  and  even  foreign  shippers — ^linguistic  difficulties,  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  classifications  to  those  of  other  trading  countries 
and  to  China,  and  many  other  obstacles  to  success — ^but  it  is  believed 
that  on  the  whole  the  result  is  not  far  from  the  actual  facts.  The 
publication  is  alive  with  matters  of  great  interest  to  all  concerned  in 
the  trade  of  China  and  the  Far  East,  and  it  contains  many  surprises. 

Six  years  ago  the  estimated  annual  turnover  of  the  trade  of  Hong- 
kong was  $250,000,000  gold,  but  the  estimate  was  considered  rather 
high.  Since  that  time  values  of  all  commodities  have  advanced 
greatly  and  trade  has  increased,  and  the  returns  for  1918  give  the 
annual  txu-nover  at  £127,990,977,  or  about  $622,868,089  gold.  This 
is  substantially  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  foreign  trade 
of  China  in  the  same  year.  A  little  over  a  third  of  this  totaltrade  is 
with  various  parts  of  China  and  Formosa;  a  sixth  of  it  is  with  Great 
Britain  and  various  British  dominions  scattered  all  over  the  world ; 
a  fifth  of  it  is  with  Japan;  about  an  eighth  of  it  is  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  about  a  fifth  with  Indo-China. 
Th^  division  for  1918  according  to  countries  was  as  follows,  in  United 
States  currency: 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Canada 

New  Zealand 

Ind  ia  and  Ceylon 

Burma 

Africa 

Straits  Settlementa  and  Federated  Malay  States. 

British  North  Borneo 

West  Indies 

China 

J  apan  and  Korea 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

French  Indo-China 

Siam. 


Philippine  Islands. . 

Vladivostok 

United  States 

Central  America 

South  America 

Prance 

Italy 

Burope  (other) 


Total 296,532,829 


Imporls 
from— 


921,608,479 

(>,036,36& 

545,973 

40,913 

17,549,796 

601,675 

109,817 

13,220,748 

1,463,824 


45,550,166 

47,785,^2 
6,428,369 

74,406,257 

17,509,351 

2,649,717 

8,701 

40,625,805 


147,564 
30,513 
197,893 


Exports  to— 


15,413,409 

1,764,466 

8,218,898 

190, 2oa 

11,077,074 

1,634,589 

1,962,752 

15,107,027 

487,565 

1,287,803 

180,U5,95» 

21,872,402 

7,748,451 

28,490,170 

6,483,743 

7,319,411 

1,144 

26,301,801 

717,63S 

4,431,547 

1,506,137 

45,062 


326,335,260     622,a68»069 


Totol. 


$27,016,881 

7,800,834 

8,764,871 

240,113 

28,626,870 

2,236,264 

2,072.569 

28,327,775 

1,951,389 

1,287,802 

225,675,125 

60,657,884 

14,176,820 

102,805.427 

22,993.094 

9,909,128 

9,845 

66,987,606 

717,638 

4,444,025 

1,742,641 

75,506 

197,893 


These  returns  represent  rather  abnormal  trade,  and  the  trade  in 
certain  items  shows  a  considerable  change.  The  imports  of  machinery 
have^  been  comparatively  small,  while  imports  of  iron  and  steel  for 
distribution  all  over  the  East  have  been  abnormally  large.  Imports 
of  certain  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  for  the  Allied  forces  in  the 
Orient  also  have  affected  returns.  The  trade  in  lines  such  as  con- 
densed milk  has  been  unusually  lai^,  yet  unquestionably  much  of 
this  new  trade  will  become  permanent.  In  some  items  tne  war  has 
merely  accelerated  a  movement  well  marked  before  the  bc^inniM  of 
hostihties  and  has  affected  trade  routes  by  diverting  shipping,  wSch 
has  not  been  to  the  advantage  of  Hongkong  nor  resulted  in  swelling 
the  returns  now  made. 
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The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  securing  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
trade  oFthe  port.  Concerning  this  ph^  of  the  matter  the  superin- 
UMndmt  of  imports  and  exports,  Mr.  D,  W.  Tratman,  in  an  introduc- 
tory note  to  tna  report,  says: 

Hongkong  ia  essentially  an  entrepdt  where  merchandise  from  all  parta  of  iho 
woHd  chaD(|e0  luinds  or  rifipn,  or  both.  The  colony  producaEi  nothing,  animal,  vege- 
table»  or  mineral,  of  any  account  from  a  world-trade  point  of  view.  Its  local  con- 
gumption,  except  in  the  case  of  materials  for  shipbuilding,  chip  repairing,  and  ship 
furnishing,  is  from  a  similar  relative  point  of  view  negligible.  Iliere  are,  it  is  true, 
hmdes  shipbuildii^,  local  manufacturing  industries  of  very  conaidenble  importance 
which  abflorh  large  quantities  of  raw  <»  semiraw  materials,  notably  crude  tin,  raw 
Busar,  and  raw  tobacco.  But  the  products  of  the  tin  and  sugar  refineries  and  the 
tobacco  factories  are  destined  a1nu)8t  wholly  for  reexportation.  The  returns  do  not 
include:  (a)  Articles  imported  or  exported  fey  the  colonial  government  or  naval  and 
military  authorities;  (b)  cargo  arriving  for  transshipment  only  on  through  bills  of 
UdiD^,  exoept  woilram  ore  fr<Hn  South  China;  (e)  cai^go,  except  oi«s  and  minerals, 
ifriiing  from  porta  in  China  south  of  Swatow  and  from  the  neighboring  Portuguese 
colony  of  Macao;  (d)  a  portion  of  the  cargo  arri\ing  from  the  Chinese  porw  of  Swatow, 
Amoy,  and  Foochow  (described  in  the  returns  a^  Middle  China);  (e)  movements  of 
bullion  and  species  (f)  cargo  landed  into  warehouses  and  left  undaimed  on  December 
SI,  1918;  and  ig)  ship's  stores  and  bunker  coal. 

The  omiasii^ns  in  (b)  and  <c}  may  be  found  surprising.  The  reason  for  (b)  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  local  firms  to  whom  the  gpod^  are  consigned  for  transshipment  rarely 
lave  sufficient  particulars  to  make  anything  more  than  a  very  general  classification 
pneticable.  As,  however,  tbe  whole  trade  of  the  colony  may  be  regarded  as  trans- 
ddpnient,  an  endeavor  will  be  made  in  1919  to  compile  under  broad  headings  some 
woofd  of  this  class  of  transshipment  cargo.  The  trade  in  (c)  is  mainly  that  passing 
out  of  China  throu^  the  Canton  and  VTest  River  Delta.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
traffic  is  represented  by  regular  lines  of  river  steamers  which  require  to  unload  and 
velosd  for  the  return  journey  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  would  greatly  impede 
the  free  circulation  of  this  traflU^  if  delivery  of  inward  carao  bad  to  await  the  issue  of 
iiaport  permits,  and  general  import  licenses  permitting  delivery  without  permits  of 
til  inward  can;o  except  ores  aim  minerals  have  therefore  been  granted  to  the  agents 
of  theee  vessefi. 

If  and  when  conditions  allow  of  the  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  import  and 
export  permits  in  favor  of  a  system  of  declarations  directed  purely  to  record  keeping, 
it  majr  oe  possible  to  analyze  these  short-distance  fc^eign  imports  in  the  same  way  as 
other  imports,  but  under  existing  conditions  the  gap  in<he  records  for  South  China 
is  90  large  that  any  import  figures  for  this  area  (except  for  ores  and  minerals,  for  which 
Im^rt  permits  are  required  in  all  cases)  would  only  be  misleading.  Moreover,  the 
siiusdon  is  not  so  serious  a  defect  as  it  mig^t  seem,  for  piactically  the  whole  trade  of 
aouth  China  with  the  world  at  lai^  pssses  through  Hongkong,  and  tbe  foreign  export 
tnde  of  this  territory,  except  such  portions  bb  are  represented  by  through  bills  of 
lading  from  Canton,  is  therefore  recoraed  in  the  export  returns  of  Hongkong.  It  is, 
in  teet,  ^is  omission  that  explains  the  apparent  excess  of  the  colony^s  exports  of 
cectiin  sitidas  over  its  imports  (e,  g.,  gin^r,  lard,  wood  (M).  The  difference  repre- 
sents not  local  production  but  unrecorded  imports  from  South  China. 

This  great  question  as  to  what  shall  be  and  shall  not  be  included  in 
Hongkong  returns  renders  it  difficult  to  make  accurate  and  valuable 
comparisons  with  other  returns.  The  latest  American  figures  and 
estimates  available  indicate  that  imports  from  the  United  States  into 
Hongkong  in  1918  had  a  value  of  something  like  $26,000,000,  while 
the  HongKong  rettims  indicate  a  value  of  £8,348,054,  or  $40,625,805 
gold.  Tne  declared  exports  from  Hongkong  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $33,107,246,  while  the  Ifongkong  returns  credit  the 
ignited  States  with  having  taken  goods  to  the  value  of  only  £5,416,094, 
or  $26,361  ;801  gold. 

It  seems  probable  that,  aside  from  the  improvements  in  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  returns  which  are  being  made  by  the  imports  and 
wcporte  department  of  the  colonial  government  for  the  current  year, 
great  changes  in  some  of  the  principal  items  will  be  noted.     Present 
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indications  are  that  the  trade  of  Hongkong  in  1919  will  be  as  much 
below  normal  on  the  whole  as  any  year  recently  has  been  above 
normal,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  several  years  before  the 
returns  can  be  secured  on  a  basis  admitting  of  reasonable  and  safe^ 
comparisons. 

Incidentally  the  returns  demonstrate  the  widely  scattered  nature 
of  Hongkong's  trade.  The  impression  which  obtains  generally  in 
the  United  States  that  the  colony  is  merely  a  gateway  into  and  out 
of  South  China  will  not  endure  long  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  China  and  Formosa  account  for  only  a  little  more  than  a 
third  of  its  trade. 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

While  the  export  trade  of  China  is  dependent  on  the  general  politi- 
cal situation,  still  it  is  less  affected  by  this  factor  than  is  the  case  in 
any  other  country.  The  Chinese  are  bom  traders,  and  political  un- 
rest unaccompanied  by  civil  revolution  does  not  always  give  rise 
to  economic  depression.  In  a  way  it  can  be  considered  that  the 
export  trade  of  the  colony  is  only  another  form  of  the  import  trade, 
for  the  business  of  Hongkong  is  largely  that  of  a  central  clearing 
house.  As  a  rule  the  exports  from  Hongkong  follow  weU-determined 
lines,  and  the  variations  in  the  quantities  shipped  depend  on  the 
demand  of  European  and  American  markets.  Unsettled  political 
conditions  in  South  China  and  the  course  of  exchange  when  tne  price 
of  silver  is  high  have  marked  influence  on  the  vohime  of  business, 
but  no  doubt  a  fluctuating  low  exchange  is  stiU  more  detrimental  than 
a  fairly  steady  high  exchange.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the  South 
China  producer  that  foreign  countries  at  present  need  some  of  the 
staple  articles  from  this  market  and  pay  prices  far  above  the  normal 
market  values. 

The  leading  products  shipped  from  Hongkong  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  are:  Antimony  regiuus,  star  aniseed,  bamboo  and  bamboo 
ware,  bamboo  shoots,  beans,  bristles,  canes,  cassia,  chinaware,  Chi- 
nese medicines,  Chinese  boots  and  snoes,  Chinese  tobacco,  Chinese 
drugs,  dried  fruits,  feathers,  firecrackers  and  fireworks,  fire-clay  prod- 
ucts, embroideries  of  all  kinds,  galamgal,  ginger,  hides,  human  hair, 
incense  sticks,  dried  lichees,  dried  lily  flowers,  mats,  matting,  gallnuts, 
vegetable  oils,  essential  oils,  palm-leaf  fans,  prepared  fish  products, 
peanuts,  rattan  core,  rattan  furniture,  rice,  sea-grass  furniture,  soy, 
tapioca  flour,  tea,  tin  in  slabs,  and  walnuts. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  export  trade  of  Hongkong,  which  fol- 
lows fairly  definite  lines,  the  import  trade  is  broadening  from  year  to 
year  as  the  necessities  and  demands  of  the  Chinese  are  developed. 
The  war  has  radically  changed  the  commercial  situation,  and  to-day 
American  trade  has  expanded  and  developed  in  ways  that  pre- 
viously were  not  considered  possible.  During  the  war  the  United 
States  was  the  only  remaining  neutral  country  from  which  the  Chi- 
nese could  obtain  articles  that  were  formerly  furnished  almost  en- 
tirely by  European  cotmtries,  and  conseq^uently  America  at  once 
became  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  commercial  development  of  China. 
Never  before  has  the  interest  of  American  manufacturers  and  ex- 
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porters  been  thus  stimulated  in  relation  to  the  possibilities  of  Far 
Eastern  markets,  and  to-day  this  awakened  interest  is  manifested  in 
the  establKhment  of  new  nrms  in  Hongkong  and  China  generally. 
New  steamship  lines  have  been  launched  in  the  trans-Pacific  trade  and 
others  are  in  process  of  establishment,  and  it  seems  evident  that 
American  firms  are  determined  to  consohdate  connections  already 
in  bein^  and  to  develop  and  strengthen  these  against  the  impending 
competition  of  Etiropean  countries. 

Many  commercial  writers  of  late,  in  discussing  the  potentialities 
of  China  and  the  best  methods  of  reaching  the  trade  by  direct  channels, 
have  advocated  the  elimination  of  the  Chinese  comprador  as  one 
of  the  first  steps  to  be  undertaken.  In  theory  this  is  a  splendid 
idea,  but  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  present  system  a  substituto 
must  be  found  for  the  Chinese  middleman  and  none  is  ready  at  hand. 
China  differs  from  most  other  countries  in  that  importers  of  Chinese 
goods  do  not,  except  in  rare  instances,  deal  directly  with  Chinese 
producing  firms,  factories,  or  mines.  The  difference  in  language 
and  customs,  the  poverty  of  China,  and  its  imperfect  foreign  banking 
facilities  are  responsible  for  this  state  of  things.  Force  of  circum- 
stances compelled  the  European  houses  in  the  early  dajrs  of  the 
trade  with  Cnina  to  employ  the  comprador  in  all  negotiations,  and 
to  this  day  the  system^  with  its  confessedly  great  drawbacks,  is 
deep-rooted,  and  its  elimination  will  be  a  slow,  though  not  an  impos- 
sible, process.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  China  who  speak  the 
language  and  the  various  dialects  and  imderstand  the  complexities 
of  Chinese  methods  in  trade  are  very  few  indeed,  and  although 
attempts  are  being  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  particularly 
in  the  formation  of  schools  for  studying  the  Chinese  language,  it  will 
be  years  before  any  real  ultimate  benefit  can  be  obtained.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  present  methods^  are  antiquated,  costly,  and  a  great 
obstacle  to  close  connections  with  the  Chinese,  but  foreign  merchants 
without  their  own  establishments  in  China  must  place  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  well-known  houses  that  protect  their  indirect  dealing 
with  the  natives  through  compradors.  ^  It  is  not  advisable  for  the 
American  houses  to  make  direct  connections  with  the  Chinese  buyers 
unless  the  conditions  are  favorable  and  unless  there  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  customers'  responsibilities.  It  is  therefore  infin- 
itely better  to  follow  the  recognized  and  im<juestionably  safer  custom 
until  it  has  been  proven  that  direct  trading  is  safe  and  practical. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  American  manufacturers  and  exporters 
are  not  specific  enough  when  writing  to  American  consuls  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  possibilities  oi  a  market  for  a  line  of  American 
f)roducts.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  for  consuls  to  be 
umished  full  information  concerning  the  financial  standing  and 
business  responsibilities  of  the  American  house  (with  bank  references), 
details  as  to  the  goods  manufactured,  price  listis,  free  samples^  and 
such  other  information  as  will  enable  tne  consul  to  approach  inter- 
ested parties  with  sufficient  data  to  give  the  possible  importer  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  article,  if  the  American  firm  is  represented 
dsewhere  in  the  Orient  the  consul  should  be  so  informed,  and— what 
is  equally  important — if  inquiries  are  sent  to  several  consuls  this  fact 
should  be  noted.  In  other  words,  the  consul  should  receive  the  same 
amount  of  information  as  the  manufacturer  or  exporter  would  expect 
to  receive  from  any  inquirer  in  Hongkong  or  elsewhere. 
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Among  the  principal  imports  from  America  are  petroleum  products, 
flour,  lumber  (used  very  largely  in  the.  Hongkong  industries),  food 
products,  metals,  apd  canvas. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  articles,  which  at  the 
present  time  are  being  sought  from  the  United  States:  Alcohol  (94 
per  cent 'American  proof),  oedsteads.  boots  and  shoes,  belting,  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  chemical  products,  electrical  accessories,  explosives, 
glassware  and  glass  bottles  for  cnemists,  haberdashery,  hardware, 
metals,  knittinfi;  machinery,  ladies'  dress  accessories,  lead,  leather 
for  boots  and  shoes  and  for  bookbinders,  motor  engines,  packing  for 
engines,  paints,  powder  for  Chinese  ink,  quicksilver,  tinned  plat^, 
umbrellas,  wire  rope,  and  varnishes, 

TRADE  BETWEEN  HONGKONG  AND  UNITED  STATES  DURING  191^ 

The  trade  between  Hongkong  and  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  1918  constituteoT  almost  the  whole  oversea  trade  of 
the  port  m  many  of  the  principal  lines.  The  principal  supplies  of 
the  country  depending  upon  Hongkong  and  the  principal  exports  of 
the  same  territory  came  from  and  went  to  the  United  States  in  larger 
volume  than  in  tne  case  of  any  other  country. 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  during  1918  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $25,000,000,  as  compared  with  an  estimated  value 
of  $16,500,000  for  the  previous  year. 

Tim  value  of  exports  from  Hongkong  to  the  United  States  in  1918 
was  $33,107,246,  as  compared  witTi  $25,548,413  in  1917,  $15^07,690 
in  1916,  and  much  smaller  amounts  in  previous  years.  Exports 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1918  were  valued  at  $6,739,044,  as 
against  $6,657,851  in  1917.  Exports  to  Hawaii  amounted  to  $366,903 
in  1918,  as  against  $509,859  in  1917.  The  total  exports  from  Hong- 
kong to  all  American  territory,  therefore,  were  valued  at  $40,213,193 
in  1918,  as  compared  with  $32,716,123  in  1917.  The  following  table 
shows  the  detaiuB  of  this  trade: 


Articles. 


TO  UT^lTED  STATES. 


Antimonjr ..«. 

Antiques , 

JlreKdstufls:  Bice... 

Bristles , 

Cbemicals 

Cotton,  and  manuTacturcs  of. 
Eartiienware  and  china  ware. 

JSdibl«  sutMtansee 

l^xplosives:  Fireworks 

F^atfcera 

Fibers..., , , 


Fruits  and  nuts >. 

Ginger,  preserved , 

Hair,  and  mannlaetiu-eB  of. . . 

BlOitt ,... 

Leatbers 

Umt  and  dairy  prodivts. . , . 
Moss  and  sea-crass  (umiture. 
Oils: 

Peanut 

Aniseed ,.. 

CMPia, ,.. 

Wood 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of.. 
Seeds ,^..., 


84,461 

|0,123,S19 

223,850 

41,369 
124,940 
107,537 

77,749 
113,209 

342,394 
1,176,512 
10«,140 
250,978 
838,300 
39,100 
134,931 
.  26,801 

302,706 
264,833 
124,503 


85.711 
41,812 


1918 


197,386 

12,768 

U,028,280 

443,078 

461,962 
13,742 
47,561 
$,040 
19,244 
60,604 

357,065 
87,«78 

699,760 
24,487 

142,656 

193,634 
16,664 

108,i609 


230,145 
45,365 

124,465 

1,186,295 

30,800 

10,319 


Articles. 


TO  xwmtD  STATBe— con. 

Sillc,  and  manufactures  of. . . 
Spieas: 

Cassia , ,.. 

Pepper 

Spirits,  wines ^ , 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tin ,,.,, 

Tobacco , 

V«f0tabIee ,,, 

Wolfram 

Wood: 

Unmanufactored ,,,.,, . 

Manufoctured 

All  other  articles ^*,.., 

Total 

TO  PHIUPPIHE  ISLANDS. 

Animals:  Cattle , 

Breadstuffe:  Itice 

Cement. ...,,....,., 

Chemicab , 

Cotton,  and  nuumiaeUirm  of, 
Ear tben ware  and  ctiinaware. 


1917 


1918 


»J03,243 

349,96$ 
216,956 
207,254 

61,497 

288,416 

6,670,074 

461,474 

4<i6,294 

93,081 

314,582 
222,497 
696,680 


.26,548.413 


15,321 

1,684,738 

106,261 

96,428 
044,860 

74,226 


•74,329 
434,329 


50,340 
52,359 
139,987 
10,299,203 
132,751 
112,302 
4,808,358 

201.311 

86.290 

927,081 


33,107,246 


19,186 

1,667,724 

U)6,540 

106.162 

176, 798 

62,649 
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Articles. 


TO  PHIUPPINE  ISLANDS-  COn. 


fKts.' 


Ftnits  and  nuts 

Glaas  and  glafisware 

Matches 

Meat  and  dairy  products 

MetaKand  manufactures  of. 

Mation  pictures. 

OUc 

UineiBl 

Peanut 

Paper,  and  m^inufiactures  of. 

Silk: 

Unmanufactured 

ICanu^tured , 

Strair,  and  manufactures  of. 

Sugar 

TeST. 

Tobacco 

VeceCabtos 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of. 
All  ottier  articles 


Total. 


1917 


$389,244 

295,758 
148,676 
177,202 

25,657 
228,038 
374,654 

49,978 
7,692 


122,594 
66,870 
124,577 

492,939 
87,872 
9,874 
18,680 
26,742 
15,672 

186,9-27 
68,630 

918,741 


6,657,851 


1918 


$518,323 

249, 192 

168,309 

210,513 

13,544 

149,837 

411,434 

17,973 

3,609 

879,568 
118,998 
54, 193 
49,364 

)94 
00 
136 
40 
t74 

m 

120 
160 

»18 


6,739,044 


Articles. 


TO  HAWAn. 


Breadstufls:  Rice 

Chemicals 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of. 
Earthenware  and  chinaware. 

Edible  substances 

Eggs 

Explosives:  Fireworks 

Fish 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Meat  and  dairy  products 

Metal 

Oil,  i>eanut 

Paper 

Seeds 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of.. . . 

Spirits,  winos 

Straw,  and  manuloctures  of. . 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

Wood,  and  manufactiu-es  of.. 
All  other  articles 


1917 


Total. 


$9,006 

$43,0*5 

22,074 

2;j,757 

4,814 

2,8^ 

10,284 

2,8*4 

5,739 

3,663 

12,765 

12,163 

8,778 

4,089 

62, 132 

49,636 

40,927 

33,834 

28,975 

47,606 

2,101 

1,280 

58,525 

22,678 

6,918 

5,337 

4,378 

4,615 

23,457 

8,716 

62, 446 

5,310 

2,954 

2,817 

3,109 

32, 161 

18,750 

11,449 

11,704 

43,825 

30,349 

9,727 

3,450 

41,221 

30,358 

509,850 

366,903 

In  order  to  afford  a  basis  of  comparison  between  the  present  trade 
and  the  prewar  conditions,  the  following  table  is  given,  showing 
the  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  Hongkong  to  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  during  1913,  the  last  normal  year  before 
the  beginning  of  hostilities;  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  value  of  the 
shipments  to  the  United  States  increased  636  per  cent  from  1913  to 
1918: 


Articles. 


TO  fnOTED  8IATK8. 

Anise  seed 

Anlae-seed  oil 

Andqom 

Bristles 

Camphor 


Cassia  oU 

Ctothins 

Earthenware  and 

glassware 

EmbrolderiM 

Fireworks 

Uomanhair 

Medidiie  (Chinese).... 
IMals  and  mannfM> 

tures i , 

Psper  and  mannlao- 


Peanuta.  ............ 

PeamitoU 

Provisions 

Rattan  and  mannftuv 


Rice 

Sea-grass  furniture. . . . 

ShoM  (Chinese) 

811k  piece  goods 

Soy 

Sugar  (refined) 

TinViaiwV.'l!;!!!!!!!! 

Tobacco 

Wfaie  (Chjoeso) 

Wood  and  mannfac^ 

torn 

AU  other  articles 


Total. 


Value, 
1913. 


$1,210 
93,199 
16,113 
25,807 
3,647 
158,263 
67,696 
»,e95 

46,938 
46,272 
11,188 
128,037 
76,400 

83,871 

21,235 

79,310 

154,861 

684,835 

77,663 
1,111,311 

102,836 
48,488 
18,634 
51,506 
35,121 

125,034 

1,632,213 

51,939 

140,300 

27,389 

205,091 


5,203,980 


Articles. 


Value,     '' 
1013.       I: 


Articles. 


TO  PHiurriNE 

ISLANDS. 

Anise  seed 

Anise-seed  oil 

Cement , 

Cinematograph  films. . 

Clothing 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Cotton  yam 

Earthenware  and 
glassware 

Fireworks 

Fruits  and  vegetables. 

Lard 7. 

Matches 

Medicine  (Chinese) . . . . 

Metals  and  manuCac- 
tures 

Paper  and  manuCftc- 
tures 

Peanuts 

Peanut  oil 

Provisions 

Rattan  and  manufac- 
tures  

Rice 

Silk  piece  goods 

8Uk(raw) 

Shoes  (Chinese) 

Soy 

Sugar  (refined) 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Wine  (Chinese) 

Wood  and  manufiacv 
tures 

All  other  articles 

Total... 


$422 
3,418 
160,289 
49,465 
10,312 
172,256 
101,636 

41,662 
4,410 
96,089 
63,335 
36,392 
44,462 

147,618 

10,639 

71,261 

87,341 

627,470 

21,455 

1,018,198 

48,000 

226,253 

3,509 

1,430 

149,498 

16,979 

8,268 

465 

50,007 
249,722 


3,524,261 


TO  HAWAU. 

Cassia 

Cement 

Clothing 

Earthenware  and 
glassware 

Embroideries 

Fireworks 

Human  hair 

Medicine  (Chinese).... 

Metals  and  manufac- 
tures  

Paper  and  manufac- 
tures  

Peanuts 

Peanut  oil 

Provisions 

Rattan  and  manufac- 
tures  

Rice 

Sea-grass  furniture . . . . 

Shoes  (Chinese) 

Silk  piece  goods 

Soy 

Sugar  (refined) 

Tinsiafae 

Tobacco 

Wine  (Chinese) 

Wood  and  manufac- 
tures  

All  other  articles 

Total 


Vahie. 
1913. 


»321 
1,034 
l,a42 

4,550 

442 

6,523 

14 

12,994 

3, 591 

4,828 

170 

29,302 

167,710 

886 

12, 181 

300 

5,528 

2,381 

1,140 

1,563 

27,371 

94 

8,901 

49,238 

1.864 
25.128 


309,896 
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Exports  from  Hongkong  to  the  United  States  during  1919  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  price  of  silver,  which  promises  to  be  high  and 
to  tend  greatly  to  restrict  exports. 

On  the  other  band,  imports  of  an  infinite  variety  are  needed 
throughout  the  South  China  field  and  will  be  purchased  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  country ^s  economic  credit. 

SHIPPING  FAaUTIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

The  steamship  connections  between  Hongkong  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  United  States  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

TO  EASTERN  SfiABOARD  OF  UNTIED  STATES. 

Tlie  American  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  has  monthly  sailings,  via 
Suez,  Panama  Canal,  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  circumstances  demand. 

The  China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Blue  Funnel)  has  had 
seven  boats  in  this  trade  sailing  via  Suez,  Panama  Canal,  or  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  as  circumstances  demand. 

In  the  summer  of  1919  annoimcement  was  made  of  a  joint  service 
from  Hongkong  to  New  York  on  the  part  of  the  Blue  Funnel  and 
the  American-Manchurian  line  of  the  EUerman  &  Bucknell  Steam- 
ship Co. — providing  for  a  sailing  at  least  once  a  month,  by  the  Suez 
or  the  Panama  Canal,  at  ship  owners'  option. 

Other  occJisional  sailings  to  New  York  number  approximately  10 
a  year. 

There  has  been  opened  in  Hongkong  a  direct  agency  of  the  Barber 
Steamship  Co.,  of  New  York. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  has  eight  boats'  on  this  service  and  foiur 
on  the  South  American  run  calling  at  San  Francisco;  approximately 
biweekly  sailing. 

The  Kobert  Dollar  Co.  has  three  boats  in  addition  to  four  or  five 
chartered  boats.  The  total  number  of  sailings  probably  does  not 
exceed  10  a  year. 

The  China  Mail  Steamship  Co.  has  one  boat  on  this  run,  with  four 
or  five  trips  a  year. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  has  an  occasional  boat  returning 
to  San  Francisco  with  space  for  some  cargo. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  have  a  small  number  of  boats  that  have  been 
making  a  number  of  trips  between  Hongkong  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (under  oi^anization  of  American 
International  Corporation)  has  three  boats  giving  approximately 
12  sailings  a  year. 

The  Hawaiian-American  Steamship  Co.  will  probably  have  four 
boats  between  Hongkong,  Honolulu,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  has  steamers  sailing  every  28  days  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Orient  and  touching  at  Hongkong. 

TO  PUGET  SOUND  PORTS. 

The  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.)  (Blue  Funnel)  has  approx- 
imately 12  sailings  a  year  between  Hongkong  and  Vancouver  and 
Puget  Sound. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services  (Ltd.)  has  about  22  sailings 
a  year  between  Hongkong  and  Vancouver. 
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The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  has  24  sailings  a  year  to  Puget  Sound 
ports. 

The  Nippon  Tusen  Kaisha  has  24  sailings  a  year  to  Seattle  and 
4  boats  from  Hongkong,  Manila,  and  Japanese  ports  to  New  York 
via  Panama. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Navigation  Packet  Co.  ordinarily  has  about 
24  sailings  a  vear  to  Vancouver  and  Seattle. 

The  VT  S.  ohippincr  Board  has  steamers  sailing  about  once  a  month 
from  Seattle  to  tne  Orient  and  touching  at  Hongkong. 

A  number  of  tramp  steamers  are  also  on  the  run  to  Seattle,  but 
the  departures  are  irregular. 

FACILITIES  FOR  TRAVEL. 

Hongkong  is  well  provided  with  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and 
in  a  general  way  they  are  considered  to  be  quite  good.  The  rates 
per  day  in  the  leading  hotels  average  $7  or  $8  gold,  and  monthly 
rates  for  twopersons  average  about  $125  to  $150.  The  best  season 
for  visiting  Hongkong  and  South  China  is  from  October  to  the  end 
of  February  or  the  middle  of  March.  The  traveling  accommodations 
by  sea  are  excellent,  and  in  nomaal  times  quick  connections  can  be 
made  at  Hongkong  for  the  Straits  Settlements,  India,  Europe  via 
Suez,  the  Phuippmes,  and  Australia.  There  are  daily  boats  for 
Macao  and  Canton  and  three  or  four  sailings  weekly  to  Manila. 
The  Kowloon-Canton  Railway  has  good  service  to  Canton,  the  run 
of  100  miles  taking,  on  express  trains,  something  less  than  five  hom^. 
The  hotels  in  Hongkong  have  laxmches  to  meet  all  incomingsteam- 
«s.  ^  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons  have  a  launch.  The  American  jExpress 
Co.  is  located  in  Hongkong  and  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
tourist  traffic  and  the  forwarding  of  baggage  to  America.  All 
Americans  traveling  to  the  Orient  should  have  in  their  possession 
a  passport  and  other  docimientary  evidence  for  identification. 
Passengers,  before  leaving  the  United  States,  wiU  find  it  a  great  help 
if  information  is  obtained  from  the  proper  customs  authorities  re- 
sarding^  the  amoimt  of  goods,  curios,  and  the  like  that  can  be  taken 
back  with  them  without  duty  charges. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  DISTRICT. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  Hongkong  consular  district 
are  the  Hongkong  General  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chinese  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the  Association  of  Exporters  and  Dealers  of 
Hongkong. 

The  Chm^e  trade  ^ilds  are:  HoMkong  Money  Dealers'  Guild, 
comprising  the  native  banks;  Wa  On  Oub,  or  Calif omian  Merchants' 
Hong,  comprising  the  firms  that  export  goods  to  the  United  States* 
Business  Association  of  the  Commission  Agents'  Guild;  Copper  ana 
Iron  Dealer^'  Guild;  Silk  and  Satin  andriece  Goods  Guild;  Min 
Yik  Kimg  Wui,  Cotton- Yam  Dealers'  Guild;  Ginseng,  Deerhom, 
and  Drugs  Guild:  Foreign  Goods  Imi)ort  and  Export  Guild ;  North 
and  South  Mercnants'  Guild,  comprising  firms  doing  business  in 
imports  and  exports  with  Northern  Chmese  ports,  French  Indo- 
Chma,  Straits  Settlements,  and  Java;  Raw-Drug  Dealers'  Guild* 
Rice  Guild;  Salt- Fish  Wholesale  Dealers'  Guila;  Vermilion  and 
Dye  Dealers'  Guild. 
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AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  American  trade  in  the  Orient  ha* 
increased  ienormoudy  in  many  Knee,  particularly  in  those  formerly 
supplied  by  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  andf  Belgium,  and  in 
certain  other  classes  of  merchandise,  notably  iron  ana  Bteel,  which 
Gk-eat  Britain  and  other  European  coimtries  have  been  unable  to 
supply  fuUy  because  of  the  situattoa  in  manufacturing  circles  in 
these  countries.  Perhaps  the  B^ost  notable  development  in  the 
oriental  trade  of  tfce  United  States  has  been  in  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, certain  lines  of  hardware,  ^ectrical  accessories,  window 
glass,  glassware,  chemical  products,  tin  plate,  lead,  quicksilver, 
nails,  wire  rope,  belting,  and  related  articles. 

The  American  manufacturers  are  now  in  the  Chinese  markets 
and  in  many  lines  have  obtained  a  strong  foothold,  with  encouraging 
prospects  for  the  future,  but  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe  and 
the  return  to  normal  conditions  will  mean  the  necessity  of  meeting 
competition  (whidi  will  be  very  keen)  and  the  natural  desire  and 
pressinjg  economic  need  of  those  countries,  now  practically  out  of 
the  Chmese  market,  to  return  with  a  strong  detwmination  to  ^ume 
their  proportion  oi  tveAe.  TTie  United  States  has  obtained  trade  in 
many  tines  through  the  sheer  inability  to  obtain  supplies  from  f owner 
sources,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  seems  imperative  that  Ameri- 
can firms  should  use  every  effort  to  consolidate  tneir  trade. 

Irrespective  of  the  aba<MTnal  conditions  prevailing  in  Europe,  the 
CSiinese  trade  during  portions  of  certain  recmit  years  was  below 
normal  in  some  lines  and  above  normal  ia  oth^^,  because  of  pur- 
dbases  by  Japan  of  war  material  for  Risssia;  but  upon  the  resumption 
of  a  settled  status  of  affairs  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for 
many  lines  of  goods  which  the  United  States  should  Mpply  advan- 
tageously even  in  the  face  of  European  com]>etition.  The  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  Chinese  people  is  small  iiadividuaUy,  but  the  volume 
of  trade  collectivdy  in  the  che ApeT  grades  of  goods  will  be  tremendous, 
and  it  only  remains  for  Americans  to  determine  whether  they  win 
meet  these  conditions  as  well  as  or  better  than  European  countries. 
In  a  general  way  the  stocks  <m  hand  in  Hongkong  and  South  Chma 
and  in  the  Orient  generally  are  much  depict^,  and  the  opportunity 
for  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  redouble  their  efforts 
to  capture  this  trade  is  unprecedented.  It  is  unfortunatelv  true 
that  many  American  manufacturers  who  now  have  a  considerable 
export  trade  to  China  are  in  no  way  attempting  to  consolidate  their 
trade  sad  intimate  that  when  the  domestic  trade  increases  the 
exports  to  China  will  be  discarded  for  the  apparently  more  profital^le 
trade  at  home,  with  fewer  risks  and  less  unusual  demands.  Other 
exporters  are  not  in  a  position  to  care  for  the  volume  of  trade  in 
China  offered  at  present,  but  those  who  have  obtained  a  footh^^d 
ought  to  follow  up  the  advantages  already  obtained  even  in  the 
face  of  domestic  demands  or  the  business  in  South  America. 

QENESUL  TRADE  BVQQiSSTKmS. 

One  of  the  iniportant  features  of  American  development  in  foreign 
trade  iu  recent  years,  and  particularly  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
is  the  increasing  disposition  of  American  concerns  to  establish  timr 
own  branch  houses  or  send  out  thdr  own  agents  into  the  foreign 
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fielcL  This  f aature  is  particularly  notable  m  the  South  China  trade, 
of  which  Hongkong  is  the  distributing  and  financial  center.  So  far  as 
Cliina  is  concerned  there  is  a  §r^ter  tend^icy  on  the  part  of  American 
firms  to  deal  more  directly  with  Chinese  ixuaBf  thereby  avoiding  mid- 
dlemen, but  the  experience  of  other  countries  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
favorable  to  direct  connections  with  the  Chinese^  The  sending  out 
of  representatives  by  American  firms  has  been  much  more  common 
than  f ormerlv,  and  these  men  have  been  responsible  for  much  of  the 
advance  in  American  foreign  trade.  They  are  in  a  position  to  get 
into  direct  touch  witihi  the  ultimate  eoneumm*  and  thus  can  inform 
tkeir  principals  of  the  real  needs  of  the  market.  In  respect  to  credits 
tliere  wa«  l<mnerly  a  disposition  on  the  part  ct  American  firms  to 
iaeist  upon  strinsent  creait  terms,  but  it  seems  apparent  that  they 
are  more  inclined  these  days  to  meet  the  wishes  c^  the  importers  in 
tbe  same  way  that  other  eountries  do. 

Su^estions  as  to  the  best  method  of  reaching  the  Chinese  market 
throi^i  Hongkong  offw  e  field  for  a  variety  of  comment  and  advice. 
In  general  the  American  manufacturer  and  exporter  must  arrive  at 
tlie  proper  solution  of  the  best  means  for  extenoing  trade  in  this  field 
in  accordance  with  the  natiu^  of  the  article  to  be  exported,  for  in 
some  respeete  the  con<fitions  vary  in  China  more  tnan  in  other 
parts  of  we  world.  It  is  thought  that  no  field  in  the  worid's  trade 
requirea  more  preliminarv  inve^igaticm  and  personal  attention  than 
that  of  CSiina,  and  a  study  of  the  best  methods  to  be  finally  adopted 
is  ot  primary  importance. 

Iliere  are  certain  ess^itial  facts  to  be  learned  in  the  Chinese  trade 
brfora  any  att^nj>t  should  be  made  at  all.  In  the  fijst  place  the 
diinese  «je  essentially  a  very  conservative  people  and  in  a  general 
iTAj  are  Bot  at  all  inclined  to  buy  abroad  articles  that  are  not  within 
tJMT  knowledge;  in  other  words,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  under- 
taking to  interest  tiie  CUnese  in  articles  that  are  not  in  every  respect 
utilitarian.  Since  t&^y  are  such  a  practical  race,  trade  novelties  of 
miknown  ailing  power  and  adaptability  to  the  limited  means  of  the 
pec^le  can  not  readily  find  a  market,  and  without  a  thorough  demon- 
stration 4^  the  practicability  of  such  articles  and  proof  of  future 
need  the  diinese  can  not  be  induced  to  initiate  their  introduction. 
Again,  the  low  individual  purchasing  power  of  the  millions  of  Chinese 
mxmt  not  be  lost  sight  of.  To  express  this  fact  in  another  way,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  d»ect  purchasing  pc^mlation  of  China  is  only 
about  6,700,000  people  (the  estimated  population  of  the  46  treaty 
ports)  out  of  a  total  estimated  population  w  445,873,000.  The  total 
European  population  of  China  in  1915  was  182,404.  For  1912  the 
vaiue  ci  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  China  was  about 
123,000,000,  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  import  trade,  which 
amounted  to  about  $360,000,000.  It  mast  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  China  is  a  country  of  great  natural  resources;  its  mineral 
riehes  are  Tery  largely  und.eveloped,  and  the  railways  reach  only 
veil-known  regions,  following  generally  and  imperfectly  the  lines  of 
eonummieation  and  trade  that  have  been  in  existence  for  ases.  It 
remaina  to  be  seen  whether  China  will  go  throng  a  period  of  develop- 
ment like  that  of  Japan,  but  in  any  event  American  manufacturers 
are  particularly  well  qualified  to  meet  the  demands  of  China  in  the 
future.  It  ae^na  evident  that  sooner  or  later  China  must  come  into 
its  own,  and  when  that  time  arrives  the  possibilities  are  beyond 
present  contemplation.     This  process  will,  nowever,  be  necessarily 
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slow.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  should  understand  that  Amer- 
ican goods  stand  well  with  the  Chinese,  and  although  there  is  a  nat- 
ural tendency  among  the  British  and  other  foreign  firms  to  foster 
their  own  trade  in  every  way  possible,  it  is  also  true  that  the  Chinese 
are  desirous  of  buying  m  the  cheapest  and  best  market  and  that  the 
origin  of  goods  is  mamaterial  to  them  if  all  other  things  are  equal. 

METHODS  OF  ENTERING  MARKET. 

There  aie  thiee  more  or  less  distinct  methods  of  entering  foreign 
trade,  and  the  question  arises  as  to  which  of  these  is  best  adaj)ted 
for  the  Chinese  field,  all  things  being  considered.  The  recognized 
methods  are:  First,  selling  direct — that  is,  the  direct  exploitation  of 
the  foreign  market  throum  salesmen,  branch  houses,  exclusive  deal- 
ers, or  through  the  mails,  the  last-named  method  not  being  veiy 
effective  except  as  an  adjunct;  second,  selling  through  a  manufac- 
turer's agent;  and  third,  through  export  commission  houses.  All 
these  methods  are  employed  in  flie  Hongkong  trade,  and  in  the  case 
of  American  manufac tinkers  and  exporters  the  general  custom  in  the 

East  has  been  to  grant  exclusive  agencies  to  American  or  foreign 
rms  established  either  iri  Canton  or  Hongkong,  principally  the  latter 
place.  In  a  general  way  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  tne  best  method 
to  adopt  is  the  first,  but  naturally  the  class  of  goods  in  each  case 
must  determine  to  a  certain  extent  the  final  selection  of  ways  and 
means  of  entering  the  Chinese  markets.  Previous  to  the  European 
conflict  the  general  practice  of  American  firms  was  to  place  their 
agency  in  the  hands  of  some  firm  with  exclusive  rights  for  Hongkong 
and  South  China^  but  now  the  tendency  is  to  establish  their  own 
connections.  This  method  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  many  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  because  of  their  inabilitv  to  finance 
their  undertaking  alone,  and  in  that  case  recoiu^e  should  be  had  to 
export  agents  or  the  granting  of  exclusive  rights  to  American  firms 
now  established  in  the  Orient.  British  andotherEuropeanfirmshave 
their  own  establishments  in  China,  and  although  thev  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  represent  American  houses  it  is  very  rarelv  that  an  Amer- 
ican house  ever  represents  eitherBritishorContinental  firms  in  theOri- 
ent.  It  is  not  implied  that  foreign  firms  are  not  fair  and  just  in  their 
treatment  of  American  goods,  but  national  pride  and  a  natural  desire 
to  foster  and  favor  the  trade  of  their  respective  countries  (notably 
in  the  case  of  Japan,  the  most  energetic  nation  operating  in  China) 
often  retard  the  legitimate  extension  of  American  trade. 

The  export  commission  houses  in  the  United  States  are  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  trade  propaganda  in  the  Far  East,  and  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  serve  advantageously  many  firms  that  are  not  strong  enough 
to  finance  their  own  undertakings.  These  houses  have  qualified 
men  traveling  abroad  and  are  in  tguch  with  foreign  markets  in  gen- 
eral. If  a  manufacturer  desires  to  use  a  commission  house  locatM  in 
Hongkong  or  China  proper,  it  is  necessary  and  essential  to  assist  it 
in  every  way  to  introduce*  the  goods  properly  and  efficiently,  sup- 
plying liberal  samples  and  in  some  lines  allowing  an  appropriation 
for  advertising.  There  will  be  no  necessity  to  make  a  study  of 
customs  rules  and  regulations  in  Hongkong,  since  it  is  a  free  port. 
The  import  duty  into  China  is,  in  general,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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ADVERTISING  AND  SAMPLES. 

In  connection  with  the  selling  campaign  in  foreign  countries  the 
question  of  advertising  must  be  studied  in  order  that  the  needs  and 
i^mrconents  may  be  met  at  the  beginning.  It  is  not  believed  that 
idvertising  in  the  native  language  is  as  important  as  in  most  other 
countries.  Catalogues,  photographs,  and  descriptive  literature  do 
not  appeal  to  the  native  population  of  China  in  the  same  way  as  else- 
where, although  it  is  not  implied  that  advertising  in  China  is  a  waste 
of  money,  for  along  certain  lines  it  is  certainly  beneficial.  To  the 
average  Chinese  buyers  the  splendidlv  illustrated  catalogues  do  not 
appeal  particularly,  for  they  are  unable  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
these  in  the  same  way  as  purchasers  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
people  have  been  taught  to  study  and  understand  this  method  of 
reaching  the  people.  The  Chinese  will  buv  articles  other  than  those 
that  are  standard  and  well  known  only  through  samples  placed  be- 
fore them.  This  is  a  definite  requirement  on  their  part,  and  it  will 
be  found  almost  impossible  to  obtain  success  in  any  other  way  than 
through  actual  demonstration.  The  requirement  of  many  American 
manufacturers  to  be  paid  for  samples  is  the  means  of  stopping  all 
possible  business,  and  whatever  the  method  employed  by  American 
firms  in  the  Chinese  trade  they  must  be  willing  and  glad  to  furnish  all 
needful  samples  without  charge. 

FINANCING  OF  SHIPMENTS. 

As  regards  credits,  which  constitute  the  very  marrow  of  the  export 
trade,  tnere  are  a  number  of  wavs  of  financinff  the  export  shipments. 
They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  (1)  Cash  in  New  York  or  cash 
with  order;  (2)  cash  against  documents;  (3)  sight  draft;  (4)  30  days' 
sight,  90  days'  sight,  and  120  days'  sight;  (5) long-time  credits  with 
interest;  ana  (6)  open  accounts  or  open  credits.  So  far  as  the  trade 
in  China  is  concerned  it  is  essential  lor  steady  development  to  adopt 
the  long-term  credit,  as  that  is  and  has  been  the  usual  method,  and 
the  American  manufacturer  must  be  prepared  to  finance  his  ship- 
ments on  the  basis  of  90  days'  sight  or  longer.  It  can  not  be  argued 
that  the  present  conditions  under  which  foreign  buyers  are  willing  to 
pay  cash  in  New  York  will  continue  after  affairs  in  Europe  are  again 
on  a  normal  basis.  The  conditions  of  foreign  trade  at  present  are 
extraordinary.  - 

GENERAL  CONDmONS  GOVERNING  AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  CHINA. 

In  entering  the  Chinese  market  it  is  essential  that  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  trade  be  firet  made  in  order  to  determine  whether  a 
given  commodity  is  suitable  for  the  Chinese.  In  South  China  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  introduce  stoves  for  heating  purposes, 
or  the  modem  American  plow  for  agricultural  purposes.  Heavy 
woolen  goods  would  find  no  market  there,  but  light  fabrics  suitable 
for  the  Tropics  would  have  a  steady  sale.  Articles  that  deteriorate 
in  transportation  must  not  be  considered  for  this  market  imless  suit- 
able packing  can  be  effected — for  example,  hermetically  sealed  tins 
for  cracters,  candies,  and  the  like.  Therefore  a  careful  study  of  the 
demands  must  be  made  before  one  attempts  to  participate  in  the 
Chinee  trade. 

122081*--19 14 
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The  tendency  on  the  part  of  American  firms  to  exnect  immediate 
results  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  poor  returns.  The  Chinese  can 
not  be  hurried,  and  often  the  native  buyers  will  refuse  a  cheaper  and 
better^  article,  similar  to  that  which  they  have  been  purchasing,  sim- 
ply because  the  "chop"  or  distinguishing  symbol  is  new  and  strange. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  manufacturer  to  introduce  his  goods 
effectively,  establish  a  reputation,  and  familiarize  the  Cliinese  with  his 
trade-mark;  it  is  almost  certain,  then,  that  a  profitable  trade  will 
follow.  It  takes  time,  patience,  perseverance,  and  sometimes  a  very 
large  outlay  to  obtain  Chinese  trade,  but  when  a  concern  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  just  business  dealings  and  consistent  character 
in  goods,  a  lasting  market  is  assured  if  prices  and  quality  are  accept- 
able. In  the  establishment  of  connections  thi'ough  agencies,  partic- 
ularly with  foreign  firms,  American  houses  have  often  failed  to  realize 
that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  their  own  financial  standing  before 
they  can  ask  for  representation  in  Hongkong  and  especially  before 
they  can  ask  the  local  commission  firms  to  estabUsh  their  credit 
standing.  Hongkong  business  houses  can  not  be  expected  to  tie 
themselves  up  with  &ms  concerning  whose  responsibility  they  know 
little  or  nothing;  and  it  follows  that  local  houses  will  hesitate  to  seek 
connections  in  the  United  States  and  forward  samples,  quotations, 
and  similar  information  without  some  indication  ol  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  American  houses,  their  stability  and  general  reputation. 
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MUKDEN  CONSULAR  DJSTRICT. 

By  Consul  General  P.  Stewart  Helntssleman. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA, 

The  greater  part  of  the  Mukden  consular  district  is  situated  in 
Fengticn  Province  between  latitudes  40®  and  44°  north,  corresponding 
to  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  States.  Fengtien 
is  the  southernmost  of  the  three  Provinces  constituting  Manchuria. 
Mukden,  the  capital  of  Manchuria  and  the  seat  of  government  of 
Fengtien  Province,  lies  in  123°  east  longitude  and  42°  north  latitude, 
80  that  it  is  practically  on  the  same  parallel  as  Boston  and  Chicago. 

The  area  of  this  district  is  about  88,900  square  miles,  or  twice  tne 
size  of  Pennsylvania.  It  comprises  the  Province  of  Fengtien,  except 
the  '* circuit  of  the  three  eastern  marches"  (Antimg  consular  district) 
and  the  leased  territory  of  Kwantung  (Dairen  consular  district),  and 
includes  also  the  southern  portion  of  Kirin  Province. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  is  about  10,156,000,  or  114  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  the  district  thu9  having  about  the  same  density  of  population 
as  Ohio.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  population 
consists  of  the  original  stock  of  Manchus,  the  great  majority  being 
immigrants  from  Snantung  and  Chihli  and  their  descendants.  It  is 
estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  population  is  rural. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  western  part  of  the  district  is  made  up  of  the  valley  of  the  Liao 
River  and  its  tributaries;  the  eastern  part  is  mountainous,  like  parts  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  To  the  southeast  lies  the  Chai^ei 
Mountain  Range,  from  which  radiate  many  branch  ranges.  Tnis 
mountain  range  has  peaks  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Mukden  is  320  feet  above  sea  level  on  a  flat  agricultural  plain. 
This  plain,  which  is  45  miles  long  and  45  miles  wide,  has  an  area  of 
2,000  square  miles. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  not  affected  by  oceanic  currents,  and  the  wide  plain 
has  no  protection  from  the  winter  blasts  that  sweep  down  from 
Mongolia.  The  temperature  sometimes  rises  in  summer  to  96°  F., 
and  f aUs  in  winter  to  25°  F.  below  zero,  yet  the  atmosphere  is  so  drv 
that  the  sensations  rarely  indicate  such  extremes.  The  rainfall, 
including  snow,  is  33  inches,  and  is  spread  over  70  days.  The  snow- 
fall is  not  heavy.  On  the  whole  the  winter  months  are  favorable  to 
health.  The  atmosphere  is  clear,  dry,  and  bracing.  As  spring 
approaches,  the  changes  of  temperature  are  great  and  sudden.  In 
March  high  south  wmds  prevail,  at  which  season  duststorms  are 
frequent.  In  summer  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry.  The  heat  is 
greatest  toward  the  end  of  July — the  temperature  during  the  day 
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ranging  generally  from  91**  to  96**  F.,  but  during  the  night  bemg 
rarely  above  75°  F.  The  heavy  rains  usually  b^in  eM'ly  in  August^ 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  the  weather  is  cooler. 

POUflCAL  SUBDIVISIONSL 

The  military  governor  general  for  all  Manchuria  resides  at  Mukden. 
There  are  also  in  Mukden  a  civil  governor  for  Fengtien  Province  and 
six  provincial  commissioners — interior,  finance,  education,  justice, 
foreign  affairs,  and  bannermen's  affairs.  In  addition,  a  ''taoyin'' 
is  in  charge  of  a  bureau  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  while 
another  officer  of  the  same  rank  is  in  control  of  the  police  administra^ 
tion,  which  is  merged  in  the  department  of  interior.  There  are  63 
magistrates  in  Fengtien  Province.  Questions  affecting  foreign 
interests  at  Mukden  are  dealt  with  directly  by  the  commissioner  of 
foreign  affairs,  who  is  also  special  delegate  of  the  foreign  office  at 
Peking.  Special  dele^tes  are  also  appointed  at  Newchwang,  Laao- 
yang,  and  Tiehling.  Kirin  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government 
of  the  like-named  Province,  and  in  that  city,  as  well  as  in  Changchun,- 
there  is  a  special  delegate  for  foreign  affairs.  Owing  to  the  many  spe- 
cial rights  granted  Japanese  subjects  in  the  Sino-Japanese  treaty 
respecting  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  signed  May 
25, 1915,  theprovincial  government  has  established  at  Mukden  a  sepa- 
rate bureau  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  questions  constantly 
arising  thereimder. 

EDUCATION. 

GENERAL  SITUATION. 

Before  the  promulgation  of  the  imperial  edict  of  September  2, 
1905,  inaugiu*ating  educational  reforms,  inadequate  funds  and  the 
absence  of  a  fixed  policy  militated  against  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  government  schools.  ^  After  the  issuance  of  this  edict, 
however,  education  received  an  impetus.  Several  colleges  and  many 
schools  (chiefly  elementary  and  middle),  including  normal  and 
elementary  schools  for  girls,  were  established.  Candidates  for  official 
emplo)rment  were  required,  in  addition  to  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  classics,  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  modern 
science  of  government.  Many  yoimg  men  went  to  Japan.  The  anti- 
quated schoolmaster  was  dismissed.  A  vast  educational  scheme, 
embodying  the  new  aims  and  methods^  was  framed  bv  the  govern- 
ment. Pnmary  schools  sprang  up.  High  schools  ancf  traimng  col- 
leges for  men  and  women  were  established.  Schools  of  law,  science, 
agriculture,  industry,  mining,  surveying,  and  languages  were  foimded. 
An  educational  tax  was  iinposed  on  the  people.  Temples  were  con- 
verted into  seats  of  learning.  New  school  buildings  were  erected. 
Expert  teachers  from  Europe,  America,  and  Japan  were  engaged. 
To  encourage  students  to  enter  the  schools,  tuition,  board,  and 
lodging  were  given  free. 

In  the  city  of  Mukden  the  government  opened  a  ''depot  of  maps 
and  books.*'  in  which  textboo&,  classified  according  to  subject,  were 
arranged  lor  inspection  and  sold  at  prices  lower  than  those  in  pub- 
lishers' lists.  Public  libraries  and  museums  were  instituted.  jEle- 
mentary  schools  were  opened  throughout  the  Province,  and  a  middle 
school  was  started  in  each  large  city.  The  opinion  that  Chinese 
women  did  not  need  an  education  imderwent  a  transformation,  and 
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the  adyantages  to  be  gained  by  their  receiving  a  fair  share  of  educa- 
tion were  recognized.  The  subiects  taught  in  these  schools  cover  a 
wide  field,  embracing  morals,  Qiinese  literature,  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  political  economy,  natural  nistorjr, 
ffeology,  physiology,  political  science,  psychology,  criminal  law,  civil 
lawj  constitution^  law,  international  law,  etc.  Much  remains  to  be 
achieved  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  discipline  and  of  insuring  more 
thorough  instruction.  Students  are  graduated  with  insufficient  quali- 
fications. About  90  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Mukden  consu- 
lar district  is  illiterate. 

NATIVE  SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPrTALS. 

In  Mukden  there  are  32  schools  of  various  descriptions  (including 
6  for  girls),  with  more  than  10,000  pupils.  According  to  figures 
supplied  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  the  annuaicost  to  the 
Government  of  the  schools  in  Mukden  is  about  $300,000  United 
States  currency.  The  statistics  for  1915  of  the  various  kinds 
of  schools  throughout  Fengtien  Province  are  as  follows:  4,737  primary 
and  intermediate  schools  for  boys,  with  187,155  pupils;  33  normal 
schools  for  boys,  with  1,819  pupils;  14  middle  schools  for  boys,  with 
976  pupils;  8  agricultural  schools  for  boys,  with  290  pupils*  6  indus- 
trial schools  for  boys,  with  216  pupils;  10  commercial  schools  for 
boys,  with  365  pupils;  217  primary  and  intermediate  schools  for 
girls,  with  10,341  pupils;  14  normal  schools  for  girls,  with  785 
pupils;  total,  5,039  schools,  with  201,947  pupils. 

The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1915  for  the  whole  Province 
was  $1,214,800,  the  actual  cost  to  the  government  having  been 
$928,885.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  since  the  revolution 
of  1911  educational  work  in  this  Province  has  suffered  greatly  through 
lack  of  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  instructors  and  for  tne  mamtenance 
of  school^  buildings  and  equipment. 

There  is  a  large  Chinese  hospital  in  Mukden  under  the  direction  of 
a  foreign-trained  doctor,  where  much  useful  work  is  being  performed, 

MISSIONARY  SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPrTALS. 

The  activity  of  missionary  societies  in  the  educational  field  is  a 
potent  and  efficient  factor  in  the  progressive  movement.  In  no 
rrovince  of  China  have  these  societies  made  more  rapid  progress  than 
in  Fengtien.  The  people,  bred  in  habits  of  self-support,  nave  now 
come  to  take  a  large  share  in  the  work  of  maintenance  and  expansion. 
At  each  of  the  missionary  centers — some  30  in  number — there  exists, 
besides  primary  schools,  a  high  school  where  pupils  are  educated  up 
to  the  standard  reauired  for  the  entrance  examination  of  the  art 
college,  called  the  Manchurian  Christian  College,  opened  in  Mukden 
in  1 W2  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  missionaries.  A 
girls'  normal  college  was  established  in  Mukden  in  1911,  where  the 
education  of  the  Manchurian  girl  reaches  a  high  point.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Manchuria  maintains  14  boys'  middle  schools  and 
125  boys'  primary  schools,  with  8  girls'  middle  schools  and  73  girls' 
primary  schools.  ^  The  French  Catholic  mission  in  Manchuria  main- 
tains a  seminary  in  Mukden  for  traiying  young  Chinese  priests,  and 
also  an  orphanage  where  abandoned  cmldren  are  fed,  clothed,  and 
educated. 
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In  1883  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  sent  out  the  pioneer 
medical  missionary.  In  1887  a  dispensary  and  a  hospital  were 
erected.  These  buildings  were  burned  in  1900.  A  well-equipped 
hospital,  with  140  beds,  was  erected  on  the  old  site  and  opened  in 
1907.  Returns  show  that  there  are  now  45,285  out-patients  and  717 
in-patients,  and  that  1,214  operations  are  performed  annually.  In 
1908  a  scheme  was  initiated  for  the  training  of  dispensers  at  Mukden. 
Medical  mission  work  is  now  being  carried  on  in  eight  other  places. 
The  mission  completed  in  1911  a  large  building  of  four  stories  for  a 
medical  college,  which  adjoins  the  hospital.  The  staff  consists  of 
9  professors  and  3  lecturers.  The  college  accommodates  106  resi- 
dent students.  In  1896  the  first  medical  missionary  woman  arrived 
in  Mukden.  There  is  now  a  large  hospital  with  accommodations  for 
90  patients,  and  returns  show  that  there  are  47,219  out-patients  and 
587  in-patients,  and  that  881  operations  are  performed  annually. 
The  mission  has  now  weU-ec^uipped  women^s  hospitals  in  charge  of 
women  doctors  in  1 1  other  important  towns. 

JAPANESE  SCHOOIJS  AND  HOSPITALS. 

Education  in  the  Japanese  railway  area  at  Mukden  has  progressed 
steadily  since  1908,  when  a  primary  school  was  opened.  A  supple- 
mentary school  was  established  in  1910.  There  are  now  about  500 
children  receiving  their  education  in  these  schools.  The  South  Man- 
churia Railway  Co.  maintains  a  medical  college  at  Mukden,  opened 
in  June,  1911,  with  the  Cliinese  military  governor  as  honorary  presi- 
'  dent  and  a  few  prominent  Chinese  officials  as  consulting  members. 
The  faculty  includes  specialists  of  acknowledged  abilitv  and  exper- 
ience in  medical  science  and  other  branches  of  study  related  thereto, 
such  as  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  natural  history,  etc.  The 
faculty  comprises  21  professors,  3  assistants,  and  8  lecturers.  The 
course  is  divided  into  the  preparatory  and  the  regular.  The  pre- 
paratory course,  limited  to  100  students,  extends  over  two  years. 
The  regular  course,  limited  to  200  students,  is  subdivided  into  medi- 
cine and  pharmacology,  requiring  four  years  and  three  years,  re- 
spectively. The  post-graduate  course,  hmited  to  20  students,  occu- 
mes  more  than  a  year..  The  preparatory  course  is  designed  to  teach 
Chinese  students  the  Japanese  language  and  to  impart  general  knowl- 
edge. In  the  case  of  Japanese  students,  those  wno  have  finished  at 
a  middle  school  may  be  admitted  to  the  regular  course.  The  college 
has  an  enrollment  of  95  Japanese  students  and  162  Chinese  students. 
TTie  cost  to  a  student  for  a  course  in  this  college  is  $5  gold  per  month 
for  the  preparatory  course  and  $8. 5b  gold  per  month  for  the  regular 
course.  The  college  stands  on  a  plane  equal  to  the  medical  coUeges 
in  Japan  under  Government  management.  It  is  organized  according 
to  the  Imperial  College  act  of  Japan.  Its  graduates  are  entitled  to 
every  privilege  and  qualification  accorded  the  graduates  of  the  colleges 
in  Japan. 

A  large,  weU-equipped,  and  up-to-date  hospital  is  maintained  at 
Mukden  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co,  It  was  formerly  a 
Japanese  mihtary  hospital  and  was  taken  over  in  1907.  ^  A  new 
office  building  and  sicic  rooms  with  250  beds  were  built  in  1909. 
The  total  number  of  patients  treated  annually  increased  from  9,781 
in  1907  to  134,171  in  1915.  There  are  28  Japanese  doctors  and 
82  nurses,  in  addition  to  87  other  employees.     Besides  the  railway 
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hospital,  the  Japanese  maintain  in  the  western  suburb  of  Mukden  a 
branch  hospital  of  tlie  Red  Cross  Society  of  Japan.  At  this  hospital 
skilled  attention  is  given  to  all  apphcants  at  a  particularly  low  charge. 
At  aU  the  other  large  towns  of  this  district  along  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  hospitals  are  maintained  by  that  company  as  well  as  by  the 
mission  societies. 

Modem  school  suppUes  are  used  only  to  a  limited  extent,  while 
modem  hospital  equipment  is  largely  employed.  In  time  the  use  of 
forei^  school  and  nospital  supplies  should  be  extensive.  This 
appli^  especially  to  the  hospitals. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  total  area  of  arable  land  in  South  Manchuria  is  estimated  at 
7,100,000  acres.  Around  Mukden  land  is  divided  into  small  fields, 
in  which  farming  is  carried  on  in  the  intensive  manner  practiced  in 
China  proper.  In  Fengtien,  kaohang  (Sorghum  vvlgare)  and  millet 
are  the  staple  foods,  meadow  land  and  pasture  crops  are  nonexistent, 
and  live  stock  are  reared  only  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  soya  bean  is 
the  most  important  of  the  crops.  The  foreign  demand  for  this  pro- 
duct and  the  rise  of  prices  during  recent  years  are  phenomenal  in 
^de  annals.  It  has  brought  much  wealth  to  the  country  and  sup- 
plies the  means  of  purchasing  foreign  goods.  Kaohang  and  millet 
are  grown  for  home  consimiption;  the  former  supphes  food  for  man 
and  Deast  and  is  used  for  fuel  and  thatching.  Samshu,  a  Cliinese 
alcohohc  beverage,  is  also  distilled  from  kaohang.  Products  of  minor 
importance  are  wild  silk,  barley,  upland  rice,  tobacco,  hides,  pelts, 
and  maize,  of  ^hich  a  poor  quality  is  especially  cultivated. 

The  number  of  people  engaged  m  agriculture  in  Fengtien  Province 
is  estimated  at  2,520,145,  and  the  total  area  under  cultivation  at 
about  4,500,000  acres,  apportioned  as  follows:  Kaoliang,  2,166,666; 
beans,  1,300,000;  millet,  433,333;  the  remaining  acreage  being 
devoted  to  wheat,  barley,  maize,  tobacco,  garden  truck,  etc.  The 
annual  yields,  in  bushels,  of  the  three  principal  crops  are  about  as 
follows:  Kaohanff,  76,526,643;  beans,  40,716,000;  and  millet,  9,099,- 
993.  The  annu^  yield  of  wheat  for  all  Manchuria  is  estimated  at 
60,000,000  bushels.  The  annual  yield  of  barley  in  this  district  is 
about  128,369  tons.  The  production  per  acre,  in  bushels,  of  the  chief 
crops  of  this  district  is  as  follows:  Kaoliang,  35.3;  beans,  31.6;  wheat, 
23.3;  maize,  23.3;  barley,  28;  and  millet,  20.3. 

The  planting  and  harvesting  seasons  are  the  same  as  in  the  north- 
em  Umted  States.  The  method  of  tillage  is  very  crude.  The  only 
tillage  tools  commonly  used  are  the  crude  shovel-shaped  plow,  a  land 
roUer,  and  a  hand  hoe.  In  spring  the  farmer  shovels  up,  with  his 
primitive  plow,  6  or  6  inches  of  earth  into  a  ridge;  on  this  he  drops 
the  seed  and  then  roUs  the  ridge.  The  thrashing  process  consists  in 
spreading  out  the  crop  on  a  clay  floor  and  beating  out  the  grain  with 
fliedls,  tramping  oxen,  and  stone  rollers.  The  abundance  oi  the  crop 
is  due  to  tne  remarkable  fertihty  of  the  soU,  and  is  in  spite  of  the 
methods  of  the  farmer.  The  present  methods  of  agriculture  can 
never  fully  reahze  and,  in  fact,  actually  diminish  the  value  of  the 
soil.  They  deprive  the  soil  of  humus,  and  are  nondiversified,  or,  in 
other  words^  there  is  no  crop  rotation.  This  condition  is  aggravated 
by  the  continual  raking  away  of  the  stubble  for  fuel,  thus  depriving 
the  soil  of  organic  matter,  while  the  scarcity  of  animals  makes  the 
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price  of  manure  prohibitive.  Horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  oxen 
comprise  the  draft  animals  of  the  Manchurian  farmer.  Manchurian 
horses  are  small  but  can  stand  prolonged  work. 

The  live  stock  consists  of  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  cattle,  sheep, 

¥igs,  and  goats.  The  estimated  niunber  of  live  stock  in  Fengtien 
rovince  is  as  follows:  Horses,  124,008;  cattle,  62,060;  mules, 
124,242;  sheep,  600,000;  and  pigs,  1,925,260.  The  estimated  num- 
ber of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  for  all  Manchuria  is  as  follows:  Horses, 
2,200,000;  cattle,  1,837,000;  and  sheep,  2,620,000. 

Soya  beans  furnish  material  for  bean  oil,  bean  curd,  and  bean 
sprouts,  besides  serving  as  a  food  when  boiled.  Bean  oil  is  used 
locally  for  cooking  and  as  an  illuminant;  the  bean  oil  for  expjort  is 
employed  in  soap  and  olive-oil  manufacture,  while  in  the  mixing  of 
paints  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  and  linseed  oils.  Bean 
cake  is  used  as  fertilizer  and  as  food  for  cattle.  About  70  per  cent 
of  the  output  of  beans  is  annually  exported,  the  rest  being  consumed 
locallv.  The  annual  production  of  bean  cake  and  bean  oil  in  the 
Mukden  consular  district  is  estimated  at  433,992  and  54,279  tons, 
respectively. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-eighth  of  the  beans  exported  are  shipped 
to  Hongkong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  E\ux>pe,  three-eighths 
to  South  China  ports,  and  the  remaining  four-eighths  to  Japan. 
Of  bean  oil,  Europe,  China  ports,  and  Japan  are  buyers  in  about 
equal  proportions.  A  somewhat  smaller  quantity  goes  to  the 
United  States.  Bean  cake  exported  from  Manchuria  is  marketed 
almost  exclusively  in  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  South  China. 

During  the  last  decade  the  provincial  government  expended  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  m  establishmg  institutions  to  foster 
agriculture  and  forestry  in  South  Manchuria.  Agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  agricultural  schools,  forest-tree  nurseries,  and 
experiment  farms  were  organized.  Owing  to  various  causes,  these 
are  now  either  closed  or  suspended.  A  large  experiment  station 
and  agricultural  school  was  established  at  Mukden;  it  possesses  about 
250  acres,  was  well  equipped  with  buildings  for  farm  work,  and  has 
classrooms  and  dormitories  for  60  students.  It  was  also  well  stocked 
with  foreign  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  It  suffered  much  from  being 
on  unsuitable  soil  and  from  having  no  unifiedplan  of  management. 
On  the  teaching  staff  are  three  Japan^e.  Tne  Mukden  Forestry 
Department  has  about  700  acres  and  a  number  of  young  trees  grow- 
ing there.  There  is  a  government  live-stock  farm  at  Chenan,  near 
Jaoyangho,  on  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway,  possessing  15,000 
acres,  which  was  well  stocked  with  foreign  horses,  cattle^  and  sheep. 
There  is  .  a  fruit  nursery  at  Kwangning,  where  Amencan  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  grapes,  raspberries,  and  black- 
berries were  successfully  grown. 

MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

The  latent  mineral  resources  of  Fengtien  Province  are  believed 
to  be  considerable.  No  serious  attempt,liowever,  has  yet  been  made 
to  develop  them.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  lead,  iron,  asbestos, 
and  soapstone  are  mined  in  the  Provmce.  These  mines  are  worked 
bv  Chinese  companies,  each  with  a  capital  seldom  exceeding  $6,000. 
Modem  machinery  is  not  employed  and  the  methods  are  very  prim- 
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itiye.  According  to  a  detaileJ  list  supplied  by  the  local  bureau  of 
mines,  gold  is  plaBcer-mined  in  eight  districts;  silver  and  copper  are 
produced  in  one  and  four  districts,  respectively.  Coal  is  nuned  at 
36  places,  but  in  a  rather  crude  way,  some  of  the  mines  being  merely 
outcrop  and  others  rou^h  headings  <£iven  into  the  hillsides.  Lead  mines 
are  worked  in  six,  and  iron  in  tnree,  localities.  Asbestos  is  believed 
to  be  widely  distributed,  though  the  list  mentions  the  Siuyen  district 
as  the  only  place  where  it  is  actually  being  obtained.  Soapstone 
exists  in  lar^e  quantities  near  Haicheng,  an  old  town  just  north  of  the 
boundary  of  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory.  Within  ihe  past  two 
years  small  quantities  have  been  mined  for  export.  There  are  122 
unopened  mines,  consisting  chieflv  of  coal,  copper,  silver,  and  asbes- 
tos. Exploitation  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  district  by  modem 
methods  has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  coal  mining  under 
Japanese  supervision.  Of  the  coal  mines,  the  one  at  Fushun  is  bv 
far  the  most  important  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  C!o.  With  the  Fushun  mine  are  connected 
ammonia  and  coking  plants.  The  output  of  coal  from  the  Fushun 
pits  for  the  year  1915  amounted  to  2,056,194  tons.  The  daily  output 
of  ammonia  and  of  coke  is  about  11  tons  for  each  product.  Next  in 
importance  after  the  Pushim  mine  are  the  coal  and  iron  mines  at 
Penchihu,  a  Sino-Japanese  enterprise.  The  output  of  Penchihu 
coal  for  the  year  1915  was  275,113  tons,  while  the  daily  production 
of  pig  iron  is  reported  to  be  150  tons.  The  output  for  1915  of  coal 
from  the  Yentai  mine,  owned  and  operated  by  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Co.,  was  74,308  tons. 

Mining  affairs  in  Fengtien  Province  are  under  the  administration 
of  the  mining  bureau  at  Mukden.  For  the  permits  granted  natives 
a  fee  of  about  $30  gold  is  chained.  There  is  an  additional  charj^e  of 
about  $0.36  gold  per  mile  to  cover  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
deputy  dispatched  from  Mukden  to  inspect  and  to  ascertain  whether 
there  are  objections  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  locality  to  the 
panting  of  permission  to  commence  operations.  Alining  grants  to 
foreigners  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  central  Government.  As  a 
rule  both  the  mining  bureau  at  Miikden  and  the  central  Government 
at  Pekiiig  are  disinclined  to  grant  concessions  to  foreigners,  except 
as  security  for  foreign  loans,  and  they  generally  discourage  mining 
schemes  where  foreigners  are  concerned.  By  the  Sino-Japanese 
treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  Japanese  have  secured  the  additional  right 
to  work  mines  in  nine  specified  districts  in  South  Manchuria — one 
iron  and  five  coal  mines  in  Fengtien  Province,  and  one  gold,  one  coal, 
and  one  iron-and-coal  mine  in  the  southern  portion  of  JKlrin  Province. 
Prospecting  is  now  in  progress.  It  is  beUeved  that  American  capital 
seeking  investment  in  mining  enterprises  in  South  Manchuria  would 
find  its  prospects  of  success  enhanced  by  cooperation  with  the 
Japanese. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  does  a  large  export  business 
in  Ftishim  and  Yentai  coals;  while  the  whole  output  of  the  iron  mine 
at  Penchihu  is  sent  to  Japan. 

The  mines  at  Fushun,  Yentai,  and  Penchihu  are  being  operated 
bv  modem  methods  and  with  foreign-made  machinery,  the  bulk 
of  which  came  from  Germany  and  America.  The  primitive  methods 
employed'  in  the  mines  '^forked  by  the  natives  are  to  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  lack  of  capital. 
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COMMUNICATIONS:  INTRODUCTION. 

All  the  trade  centers  of  the  Mukden  consular  disft-ict  possess  direct 
transportation  facilities  bv  rail  or  water  with  the  important  porta 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  through  the  Trans-Siberian  route  with 
Europe.  Mukden  is  admirably  located  to  serve  as  a  distributing 
center.  It  is  connacted  by  rail  with  Dairen,  Antung,  ^ewchwang, 
and  Peking,  and  has  also  direct  outlets  at  Chinwangtao  and  Tientsin. 
Outlets  are  also  found  through  Vladivostok  and  Irkutsk.  About 
half-way  between  Mukden  and  Harbin  is  the  town  of  Changchun, 
an  important  distributing  center  for  trade  to  and  from  Kirin,  Heilung- 
kiang,  and  Eastern  Mongolia. 

WATERWAYS. 

The  only  waterway  in  this  district  is  formed  bv  the  Liao  River 
and  its  tributaries.  ^  The  river  rises  northeast  of  Dolon-nor  in  Mongo- 
lia in  the  Great  Khingan  Mountains,  where  it  is  known  as  the  West 
Liao.  It  flows  at  first  from  west  to  east,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Chihli  and  Mongolia.  Entering  Manchuri ait  turns  to  the  sou  th 
and  finally  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Liaotung.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  junks  in  the  flood  season  throughout  its  whole  course  in  Manchu- 
ria, so  that  much  of  the  produce  oi  the  country  west  of  the  river  and 
of  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  is  transported  over  its  waters.  In  its 
lower  part,  the  channel  is  fairly  deep  and  can  be  used  by  coastwise 
steamers  as  far  as  Newchwang.  The  whole  river,  however,  is  frozen 
over  during  the  five  winter  months.  Mukden,  Tiehling,  Liaoyang, 
Hsinmintun,  Fakumen,  and  Tungkiangtze  are  situated  m  proximity 
to  the  river  and  its  branches.  The  junk  rates  are  different  for  the 
up  and  down  journeys  and  also  vary  with  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
river.  ^  When  cheapest,  in  summer,  the  rate  is  about  one-third  of 
the  railway  charge  (by  train,  the  tariff  per  ton  between  Tiehling  and 
Newchwang  is  $2.25,  while  by  junk  1  ton  between  the  same  points 
costs  $0.75  gold).  At  low  water  the  rate  rises  to  about  two-thirds 
of  the  railway  fare.  The  up-vovage  takes  a  much  longer  time  than 
the  railway  journey  and  costs  almost  as  much.  While  the  competi- 
tion of  the  railways,  added  to  the  neglect  of  the  Liao  River  and  the  ab- 
sence of  conservancy  works,  has  resulted  in  recent  years  in  greatly 
reducing  the  junk  traffic,  yet  because  of  long  usage,  established  busi- 
ness connections,  and  large  vested  interests,  a  considerable  trade 
continues  to  be  conducted  over  the  water  route.  While  in  1904 
there  were  said  to  be  8,000  bean  boats  on  the  river  carrying  100,000 
tons,  there  are  probably  not  2,000  to-day,  and  within  two  years  the 
last  of  these  will  have  gone,  if  the  river  has  not  been  improved  before 
then. 

All  native  goods  transported  by  the  Liao  River  route  are  forwarded 
under  a  government  permit,  for  which  a  fee  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  charged  by  the  native  tax  office.  Upon  arrival  at  destination  a 
consumption  tax  of  2  per  cent  is  levied.  Wine  and  tobacco  pay  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  at  the  place  of  shipment,  the  payment 
of  which  entitles  the  shipper  to  a  permit  exempting  the  goods  from 
further  taxation  while  in  transit.  Should  the  goods  be  reexj)orted 
at  the  point  of  destination,  a  further  tax  of  10  per  cent  is^levied. 
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RAILWAYS. 

South  Manchuria  posseases  greater  facilities  of  railway  communica- 
tion than  any  part  of  China  proper.  In  Fengtien  Province  there  are 
two  main  railway  lines,  with  several  branch  lines.  The  two  lines 
are  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  (Dairen-Changchun  main  line 
and  Antung-Mukden  branch  line)  and  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway. 
Those  lines  branch  out  from  Mukden,  running  in  a  southerly  direction 
to  Newchwang,  Dairen,  Antung,  and  Tientsin  and  Peking,  and  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  Changchun.  Thus  there  is  easy  communica- 
tion with  Japan,  China  proper,  and  North  Manchuria.  The  line 
from  Changchun  to  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen,  439  miles,  was  formerly 
a  part  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  (Russian),  and  was  transferred 
to  Japan  by  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  in  1905.  The  Japanese  main 
line  has  the  following  branches:  Port  Arthur,  29  miles;  Newchwang, 
13  mil^ ;  Yentai,  10  miles ;  and  Fushun,  3 1  miles.  The  An  tung-Muk- 
den  line,  165  miles,  was  built  by  Japan  and  completed  in  1911.  Tho 
Shanhaikwan-Mukden  section,  261  miles,  of  the  Peking-Mukden  rail- 
way was  constructed  by  China  and  is  under  Chinese  control  and 
operation.  The  section  to  Hsinmintun  was  completed  in  1903  and 
the  extension  to  Mukden,  36  miles,  was  built  by  Japan  during  tho 
Russo-Japanese  war  and  handed  over  to  China  m  1907.  A  branch 
line  runs  from  Kowpangtze  to  Newchwang,  67  miles.  The  Kirin- 
Changchun  line,  87  miles,  was  constructed  oy  China  and  completed 
in  1913.  A  recent  treaty  between  China  and  Japan  provides  for  its 
eventual  transfer  to  Japanese  hands.  Nearly  all  the  rolling  stock 
and  inuch  of  the  construction  material  on  the  Japanese  lines  are  of 
American  manufacture,  while  practically  all  the  supplies  on  the 
Chinese  lines  are  of  British  origm. 

The  South  Manchiu-ia  Railway  since  May  1,  1914,  has  granted  a 
reduction  of  freight  of  30  per  cent  on  1 1  kmds  of  through  cargo,  in- 
cluding cotton  piece  goods  and  yarn,  carried  over  its  lines  from  the 
terminal  points,  Dairen,  Antung,  and  Newchwang.  A  reduction  of 
15  per  cent  in  freight  is  granted  specific  local  cargo  shipped  over  this 
railway  to  inland  places  m  Manchuria  from  the  throe  ports.  Freight 
is  not  always  proportionate  to  distance.  By  a  series  of  reductions 
reciprocal  to  distance  and  by  specified  rates,  merchandise  carried 
to  and  from  the  three  ports  costs  about  the  same,  so  far  as  the  more 
northern  stations  are  concerned. 

On  the  Peking-Mukden  line  freights  are  high,  and  little  effort 
apparently  is  made  to  develop  trade.  The  head  office  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Co.  is  situated  at  Dairen,  where  the  president, 
vice  president,  and  directors  reside.  Among  the  departments  are 
those  of  workshops,  construction  and  maintenance,  hospitals,  land, 
mining,  hotels,  geology,  stores,  harbor  works,  electricity  and  gas 
works,  central  laboratory,  auditing  and  statistics,  etc.  The  manager 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Fushun  colliery  resides  at  the  latter  place. 
A  superintendent  is  at  the  head  of  each  department.  American 
firms,  desirous  of  doing  business  with  the  railway,  may  communicate 
with  any  of  these  officials  in  English.  The  position  of  superintendent 
of  stores  corresponds  with  that  of  the  purchasing  agent  of  an  American 
house.  The  company's  cable  address  is  **Mantetsu,''  Dairen,  and 
the  codes  used  are  A.  B.  C.  6th  edition,  A  1,  and  Lieber's. 
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The  head  office  of  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway  is  located  at 
Tientsin. 

There  are  no  railways  under  construction  in  this  district.  Those 
under  agreement  for  future  construction  are  as  follows: 

Kirin  to  Hoiryang,  on  the  Chosen  frontier,  240  miles,  imder  Sino- 
Japanese  agreement  of  September  4,  1909. 

Three  railways  radiating  from  Taonanfu,  xmder  Sino-Japanese 
agreement  of  1913,  as  follows:  (1)  To  Changchun,  180  miles;  (2) 
to  Jehol  viaChihfeng,  470  miles;  and  (3)  to  Ssupingkai,  165  miles. 

Kaiyuan  to  Hailungcheng,  120  miles. 

Hailungcheng  to  Kirin,  110  miles. 

Kungchuling  to  Itimgchow,  50  miles. 

The  detailedloan  agreement  for  the  construction  of  the  Ssupingkai- 
Chengchiatun  section,  65  miles,  of  the  Ssupingkai-Taonanfu  Kauway 
was  negotiated  between  the  Board  of  Communications  and  the  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank  at  Peking.  The  construction  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  of  which  system  the  new  line  is  to  be 
a  part,  and  work  began  m  the  spring  of  1917.  The  total  cost  of  the 
first  section  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000.  The  only  work  on  this  sec- 
tion attended  with  engineering  difficulty  is  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Liao  River. 

The  Chinese  Government  contemplates  the  construction  of  two 
other  railways,  as  follows: 

(1)  Qiinchow  to  Dolon-nor.  This  line,  620  miles  in  length,  would 
extend  from  Chinchow,  a  town  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Fengtien  Province,  along  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway,  to  Dolon- 
nor  via  Ichow,  Chaoyang,  and  Chihfeng,  all  of  which  towns  have 
recently  been  opened  to  international  residence  and  trade.  A 
British  firm  of  engineering  contractors  applied  for  this  concession. 

(2)  Kalgan  to  Dolon-nor.  This  line,  250  miles  in  length,  would 
be  an  extension  northward  of  the  present  Peking-Kalgan  line. 
These  lines  indicate  a  direct  approach  to  Peking  from  the  north. 

A  concession  to  construct  alight  rail  line  between  Penchihu  and 
Chienchang,  a  minii^  village  situated  on  the  upper  Taitzu  River, 
52  miles  due  east  of  renchinu,  was  secured  by  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Co.  and  the  Penchihu  Colliery  &  Mining  Co.  in  1914,  on  the 
condition  that  the  line  be  operated  imcfer  joint  Sino-Japanese  manage- 
ment; 70  per  cent  of  the  capital  was  to  be  furnished  by  the  Penchihu 
Co.  and  the  remainder  by  independent  Chinese.  TTie  fij^t  section, 
Penchihu  to  Niushintai,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  was  completed  and 
put  into  operation  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  early  in  1915. 
rlans  for  the  extension  of  the  line  to  Hsiaoshih,  7  miles  bevond 
Niushintai,  are  under  consideration.  It  is  planned  to  extend  the 
railway  gradually  as  the  colUeries  along  the  pioposed  route  are 
developed  and  eventually  to  replace  the  narrow  gauge  by  the  standard 
gauge.  This  line,  which  is  purely  a  mining  railway,  taps  a  rich  coal 
and  iron  district. 

The  survey  of  the  proposed  Newchwang-Kaiping  Railway  was 
completed  in  1915,  and  construction  work  was  begun  during  1916. 
Kaiping  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  and  this 
new  line,  35  miles  in  lengthy  will  reduce  considerably  the  distance 
between  Newchwang  and  Dairen. 

In  any  consideration  of  prospective  railway  enterprises  in  this 
region,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
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Japanese  and  CSiinese  Governments,  dated  May  25,  1915,  China 
en^a^es,  in  the  event  of  being  unable  itself  to  supply  the  funds  for 
building  railways  in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia, 
to  negotiate  for  a  loan  with  Japanese  capitalists. 

TRAMWAYS. 

A  horse  tramwajr,  double- tracked,  runs  from  the  walled  city  of 
Mukden  to  the  station  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  a  distance 
of  3  miles.  ^  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Mukden  Tramway  Co., 
which  is  a  joint  Sino-Japanese  enterprise  with  a  capital  of  $95,000 
subscribed  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  4,  respec- 
tively. The  charter  was  granted  by  the  provincial  government  in 
1907  for  a  period  of  15  years,  after  which  the  line  is  to  revert  to  the 
Government  on  payment  of  its  assessed  valuation  to  the  shareholders. 
The  rollinjj  stock  and  rails,  which  consist  of  propertv  discarded  bv 
the  municipality  of  Tokyo  after  the  electrification  of  its  street  rail- 
ways, represent  the  Japanese  shares  in  the  company.  The  yearly 
profit  of  the  company  is  $15,000;  in  1915  it  paia  a  dividend  of  12 
per  cent. 

ROADS. 

In  South  Manchuria  there  are  no  roads  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term  except  the  short  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  important 
railway  stations.  There  are  good  roads  within  the  city  walls  of 
Mukden  in  the  Japanese  concession  and  the  area  set  apart  for  foreign 
trade  and  residence.  There  are  no  real  roads — that  is,  metaled  or 
drained — beyond  the  confines  of  the  lurisdiction  of  the  city.  What 
are  styled  roads  are  merely  cart  tracks  over  the  uneven  and  friable 
ground.     There  are  four  principal  roads  out  of  Mukden: 

(1)  The  north  road  runs  through  Tiehling,  Kaiyuan,  Itungchow, 
and  Kirin.  Though  the  traffic  between  Mukden  and  Tiehling  is 
slight,  that  along  the  road  from  Tiehling  to  Kirin  is  of  great  import- 
ance. During  the  carting  season  (October  to  February)  it  is  com- 
puted that  at  least  3,500  carts  pass  along  this  road  every  day.  An 
examination  of  the  goods  carried  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  carts  coming  south  are  loaded  to  their  full  extent  with  grain 
and  beans,  alternating  with  other  produce,  such  as  skins,  fuel,  et<5. 
Those  on  the  return  journey  carry  case  oil,  piece  goods,  matches, 
household  requirements,  etc.,  though  by  no  means  loaded  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  incoming  carts,  about  half  of  them  returning 
almost  empty. 

(2)  The  road  to  the  west  of  Mukden  runs  to  Hsinminfu,  which  is 
on  the  important  trade  route  from  Fakumen  to  Chinchowfu;  but 
here  again  the  traflBc  between  Mukden  and  Hsinminfu  is  almost 
purely  local  in  its  character. 

(3)  The  south  road  leads  to  Liaoyang,  and  is  the  least  important 
of  the  four  main  roads.  The  traffic  is  small  and  conveys  little  except 
produce  to  supply  local  needs. 

(4)  The  most  important  road,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  is  the 
east  road  through  Fushun  to  the  Tunghwa  district.  It  is'  an  old 
trade  route  for  which  Mukden  is  the  only  available  natural  outlet. 
It  taps  the  large  and  rich  country  lying  between  the  Yalu  and  the 
Liao  Rivers.  The  hilly  nature  of  the  district  precludes  produce 
from  finding  a  way  out  elsewhere. 
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The  towns  within  the  radius  of  the  railway  convey  their  own 
produce  and  that  of  their  immediate  hinterland  directly  to  the 
nearest  station.  Thus  the  former  immense  cart  traffic  lias  been 
greatly  reduced,  except  where  the  old  trade  route  taps  regions 
untouched  by  the  railway.  While  Tiehling,  Kaiyuan,  Changtu, 
Ssupingkai,  Kungchuling,  and  other  towns  have  benefited  greatly, 
Mukden  has  suffered.  The  remainder  of  the  network  of  roads 
surrounding  Mukden  link  up  the  innumerable  outlying  villages. 
These  village  communities  for  a  radius  of  15  or  20  miles  subsist  by 
contributing  to  the  needs  of  the  city. 

POSTAL  FACiLrrns;. 

The  control  of  Chinese  postal  affairs  in  Manchuria  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  specially  appointed  postal  commissioner  residing  at  Mukden. 
Post  offices,  of  which  there  are  197  with  300  agencies,  are  established 
at  all  the  cities  and  towns.  Japanese  post  offices  are  maintained 
at  all  the  towns  (some  40  in  number)  along  their  raUways  as  well  as 
at  the  other  important  trading  points  in  South  Manchuria.  These 
offices  furnish  parcel-post  and  money-order  facilities  with  the  United 
States.  The  rates  and  regulations  are  the  same  as  those  obtaining 
in  Japan  with  respect  to  mails  to  the  United  States.  The  Japanese 
postal  facilities  oner  a  favorable  opportunity  for  a  mail-order  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Mukden  consular  district.  The 
time  for  transmission  of  letters  to  Tokyo  as  well  as  to  Shanghai  is 
2i  dajs;  to  Tientsin  and  Peking,  1  day|  and  to  Europe  by  the  trans- 
Sibenan  express  route,  13  days.  The  time  required  for  transmission 
of  letters  to  or  from  New  York  via  the  Pacific  is  28  days. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

Mukden  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Chinese  Telegraph  Administra- 
tion of  FeMtien  Province.  The  total  length  of  lines  m  the  Province 
is  1 ,820  miles.  The  materials  used  are  principally  of  British  manu^ 
facture.  Japanese  tel^raphs  are  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
post  offices  at  all  the  stations  along  their  railways.  Cable  connec- 
tions with  the  United  States  are  via  Shanghai  by  the  Chinese  lines 
and  via  Japan  and  Benin  by  the  Japanese  lines.  The  telegraphic 
rate  between  Manchuria  and  Japan  is  5  sen  ($0,025  gold)  per  word. 
The  cable  rate  for  a  private  telegram  from  Mukden  to  New  York  by 
Japanese  connections  is  $1.33  gold  per  word;  by  Chinese  connections 
the  rate  is  $1.21  gold  per  word.  A  government  telegram  to  Wash- 
ington by  Japanese  connections  costs  $0.67  gold. 

An  extension  of  telegraphs  in^  Manchuria  and  from  Manchuria 
into  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  is  projected  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Telegraphic  service  is  to  be  establishea  between  Mukden,  points 
in  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  and  Jehol.  The  line  will  extend  from 
Mukden  to  Taonanfu,  a  distance  of  261  miles,  thence  south  to  Jehol 
via  Qiihfeng,  an  additional  325  miles,  making  the  total  length  of  the 
line  586  miles.  Jehol  is  already  connected  by  tel^raph  wiui  Peking. 
This  arrangement  was  made  in  March,  1915,  and  the  estimated  cost 
is  $600,000.  The  commencement  of  work  was  postponed  owing  to 
the  Sino-Japanese  negotiations  in  May,  1915.  The  JPeking  Grovem- 
ment  in  1916  ordered  the  civil  governor  at  Mukden  to  start  work 
at  once.    At  the  same  time  a  grant  of  $100,000  was  made  as  the 
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Goverament's  share  of  the  work  on  the  first  part  of  the  plan.  The 
expense  is  to  be  borne  in  equal  shares  by  the  central  Government 
and  the  provincial  Government. 

TELEPHONES. 

There  are  two  telephone  services  operating  in  Mukden,  one  Clii- 
nese  and  the  other  Japanese.  The  Chmese  service  operates  900  tele- 
phones by  common  batteries  on  about  63  miles  of  wire.  The  Japanese 
service  operates  about  the  same  number  of  telephones,  though  on 
more  miles  of  wire.  Chinese  telephone  systems  are  also  maintained 
at  Changchun,  Kirin,  Tiehling,  Kaijruan,  and  other  places.  The  Japan- 
ese maintain  telephone  systems  at  all  the  important  cities  and  towns 
alonff  the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  There  are  telephones  for  public  use 
at  all  the  post  offices  and  automatic  telephone  stands  at  central  points 
throughout  each  town,  the  charge  in  each  case  being  $0,025  per  call. 
Moreover,  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  maintains  a  long-distance 
telephone  service  alonff  its  main  line  and  branches.  Practically  all 
of  tne  telephonic  supplies  for  these  installations,  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese, were  obtained  from  the  Nippon  Electric  Co.,  of  Tokyo,  Japan. 
The  monthly  subscription  to  a  telephone  in  the  Chinese  system  at 
Mukden  is  $3  gold;  in  the  Japanese  system,  $3.50. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  leading  Chinese  newspapers  of  this  district  are  as  follows: 
Public  Opinion  of  Manchuria,  Mukden;  the  leading  Chinese  daily, 
owned  by  Chinese  and  edited  in  Chinese.  Circulation:  7,000  daily. 
This  paper  receives  a  government  grant  of  $75  gold  a  month.  The 
annual  subscription  price  is  about  $3  gold.  The  advertising  rates  are : 
Full  page,  $3  gold  lor  one  day,  $50  for  one  month,  $133  for  tliree 
months;  half  page,  $2  for  one  day,  $25  for  one  month,  $66.67  for 
three  months ;  quarter  page,  $1  for  one  day,  $12  for  one  month,  $33.33 
for  three  months;  50  smafl  characters — 3  days,  8^  cents  gold  per  day; 
15  days,  5  cents  per  day;  30  days,  4.2  cents  per  day. 

Mukden  Daily  Times  •  the  leading  Japanese  daily,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Japanese  andf  edited  in  Chinese.  Circulation:  5,000  daily. 
TTie  annual  subscription  price  is  about  $3  gold.  The  advertising 
rates  are:    Full  page,  $25  gold  per  day;   hali  page,  $12.50  per  day; 

Suarter  page,  $6.25  per  day;  16  small  characters,  3  days,  13  cents  per 
ay.     Special  arrangements  can  be  made  for  longer  periods. 

Kirin-Changchxm  Daily  News,  Changchun;  the  leading  daily, 
owned  by  Chmese  and  edited  in  Chinese.  Circulation:  4,000  daily. 
The  annual  subscription  price  is  about  $3  gold.  The  advertising 
rates  for  full  page,  half  page,  and  quarter  page  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Pubhc  Opimon  of  Manchuria,  given  above;  for  100 
small  characters  the  rates  are:  For  the  first  day,  13  cents  ffold;  from 
the  second  to  the  seventh  day,  10  cents;  after  the  seventh  day,  spe- 
cial arrangements. 

Yingkow  Commercial  Daily  News,  Newchwang;  the  leading  Chinase 
daily,  owned  by  Chinese  and  edited  in  Chinese.  Circulation,  1,000 
daily.  The  annual  subscription  price  is  about  $3  gold.  The  adver- 
tising rates  offered  (subject,  however,  to  bargaining)  are:  Half  page, 
one  month,  $13.20  gold;   eighth  of  a  page,  one  month,  $5.28. 

The  two  Mukden  papers  consist  oi  eight  sheets  each,  nearly  half 
being  covered  with  advertisements.     Besides  local  news,  presiden- 
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tial  orders,  and  important  appointments,  they  publish  news  of  Giina 
generally  and  the  principal  foreign  telegrams.  They  also  deal  with 
exchange,  market,  and  commercial  news.  The  daily  leading  article 
treats  intelligently  of  current  affairs  of  interest.  The  monthly  sub- 
scription is  $0.32  and  the  price  per  copy  is  $0.02  gold.  The  leading 
native  and  foreign  newspapers  oi  Peking,  Tientsin,  and  Shanghai  cir- 
culate throughout  this  district.  The  Manchurian  Daily  News,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Kwantung  government  (Japanese),  edited  at 
Dairen  in  the-Enghsh  language,  has  a  large  circulation  among  for- 
eigners throughout  Manchuria. 

It  is  estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  the  natives  of  this  district  are 
able  to  read. 

PUBUC  WORKS  AND  SANITATION. 

CONSERVANCY  AND  RECLAMATION  WORK. 

An  agreement  was  concluded  in  1914  between  China  and  the  Treaty 
Powers  relating  to  the  Liao  River  conservancy.  The  work  comprises 
the  dredging  ol  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liao  River  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  river  channel  from  there  to  Newchwanff  harbor, 
A  loan  of  $600,000  Mex.  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  work  nas  been 
effected  with  the  Honffkoiig  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and 
the  Russo-Asiatic  BanK.  The  revenues  for  repaying  this  loan  are 
to  be  derived  from  a  surtax  on  imports  and  exports,  native  and  for- 
eign, and  dues  on  shipping,  native  and  forei^,  entering  Newchwang 
tm*ouffh  the  Maritime  Customs.  The  Chinese  Government  has 
agreea  to  carry  on,  concurrently  with  the  work  on  the  lower  river, 
measures  for  improving  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  provincial  government  has  set  aside  $100,000.  This 
amount  is  to  be  collected  from  the  trade  and  shipping  coming  under 
the  Native  Customs.  The  conservancy  board!^  commencecf  opera- 
tions during  1915  by  taking  preliminary  steps  to  prevent  an  mter- 
ruption  that  was  threatening  the  river  channel  between  Newchwang 
and  the  sea.  Now  that  funds  are  available  the  work  should  progress 
more  rapidly.  The  board  has  decided  that  the  work  should  be  done 
by  its  own  staff  and  not  by  contract. 

Some  reclamation  work  nas  been  carried  on  in  recent  years  by  the 
provincial  government  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  a  port 
at  Hulutao,  which  is  situated  on  the  Liaotung  Gulf,  opposite  New- 
chwang. A  stone  wall  has  been  constructed  on  a  shoal,  which  is  ex- 
posed at  low  water,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
peninsula  with  the  mainland.  The  area  to  be  reclaimed  within  the  wall 
amounts  to  about  10,000  acres  and  is  to  afford  a  town  site.  A  break- 
water about  4,900  feet  long  is  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000; 
about  930  feet  has  already  been  constructed.  A  hotel  and  a  resi- 
dence for  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  works  have  been  erected.  A 
hundred  or  so  small  houses  have  been  constructed  for  the  use  of 
tradespeople  and  workmen.  The  telegraphic  and  telephonic  com- 
munications have  been  installed.  The  port  is  7  miles  from  Lienshan 
en  the  Peking-Mukden  line,  and  the  two  places  are  connected  by  rail 
for  the  use  ol  construction  trains.  More  than  $500,000  has  already 
been  expended  by  the  central  Government  on  the  works,  and  the 
sum  of  $2,800,000  more  is  required  to  complete  the  project.  Owing 
to  lack  of  funds  no  work  has  been  done  since  1913,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  state  when  operations  will  be  reconmienced. 
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8THEBT9  IN  CITIES  AND  TOWNa 

There  is  no  municipal  organization  as  such  in  Chinese  cities  and  . 
towns,  Uie  district  (township  or  county)  being  the  unit  for  admin- 
istrative  purposes-— dyil,  political^  judicial,  and  fiscal — ^within  the 
Province. 

As  a  rule  the  streets  in  the  native  cities  and  towns  of  this  district 
receive  little  attention  in  the  way  of  upkeep.  In  Mukden  the  streets 
are  rather  better  than  those  in  most  Chinese  cities.  The  principal 
f  thorou^ares  of  the  native  city  were  reconstructed  and  remetaled 
during  1907-8  at  the  expense  of  the  provincial  government,  when 
macaaam  it>ads  were  also  constructed  m  the  foreign  settlement,  but 
many  of  these  streets  and  roads  have  fallen  into  disrepair  and  are 
bein^  neglected  on  the  pretext  of  lack  of  funds,  though  a  special  tax 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  streets  is  levied  on  all  carts  ana  vehicles  using 
them  and,  in  addition,  the  tax  on  land  in  the  foreign  settlement  is, 
by  regulation^  to  be  applied  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  roads, 
lliere  is  a  fairly  good  carriage  road  between  the  Japanese  railway 
station  and  the  walled  city  of  Mukden,  2  miles  in  length.  In  the 
Japanese  settlements  along  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  there  are 
good  streets. 

ELECTRIC  UGHTING. 

The  principal  cities  of  this  district  are  lighted  by  electricity.  In 
Mukden  the  main  streets,  the  public  buildings,  many  shops,  and 
the  largo  residences  are  lighted  by  electricity,  the  use  of  whicn  has 
spread  rapidly. 

WATEH  SUPPLY  AND  SEWERAGE. 

There  is  no  water  supply  or  sewerage  system  in  Mukden,  nor  is 
their  establishment  in  serious  contemplation.  The  provincial  treas- 
ury is  constantly  impoverished.  Except  for  a  small  waterworks  and 
sewerage  system  maintained  bv  the  South  Manchuria  Eailway  Co. 
in  its  settlement  at  Mukden,  there  are  no  such  systems  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  Yingkow  Waterworks  &  Electricity  Co.,  a  joint  Japanese- 
CSimese  concern,  maintains  a  water-supply  system  at  Newcnwang. 
The  same  company  owns  the  local  telephone  system,  which  has  a 
large  number  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  subscribers. 

FIRE  PBOTECnON. 

The  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Mukden  maintains  a  fire 
brigade,  equipped  with  hand  pumps,  hose  carts,  and  buckets.  This 
brigade  is  not  always  eflfective,  especially  when  a  fire  originates  at 
some  distance  from  a  well  or  other  source  of  water  supply.  The 
municipality  of  the  Japanese  settlement  maintains  a  volunteer  fire 
brigade,  which  is  equipped  with  motor-power  and  hand-power  ptimps, 
hose  carts,  hook-and-iadder  carts,  and  Duckets.  At  various  places  in 
tbe  Japanese  settlement  are  hung  bells  that  soxmd  the  alarm  when 
a  fire  occurs  either  in  the  Japanese  concession  or  in  the  native  city. 
These  fire  bells  are  near  the  Japanese  police  stations  and  are  soimded 
by  the  police  when  occasion  requires.  In  the  new  Japanese  railway 
town  at  Mukden,  where  a  small  waterworks  system  has  been  installed, 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  water,  but  in  all  otner  parts  of  Mukden  the 
supply  is  generally  madequate. 
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PUBUC^ERYICE  COMPANIES. 

At  Mukden  and  Changchun  both  the  provincial  government  and 
the  South  Manchtoia  Railway  Co.  maintain  electric  light  plants. 
The  provincial  government  of  Kirin  owns  and  oi>OTateB  an  electric 
light  nlant  at  the  capital  of  that  Province.  At  Oaovang  and  Tieh- 
Im^  electrio  Ught  plants  under  Sino-Japanese  control  have  been  in- 
atfuled.  Another  Sino-Japanese  pnblic-servioe  enterprise  is  the 
Yingkow  Waterworks  &  Electricity  Co.  at  Newchwang.  The  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Co.  has  installed  an  extensive  electric  li^ht 
works  at  Fisshim.  The  machinery  and  supplies  used  in  the  installa- 
tions at  Mukden  and  Changchun  are  mostly  of  American  manufacture, 
while  the  one  at  Kirin  has  principally  German  materials.  Japan 
supplies  most  of  the  machinery  and  fittings  for  the  other  plants 
named.  The  plant  at  Mukden  was  establ^ed  by  a  grant  of  the 
provincial  government  in  1908,  at  an  original  cost  of  $250,000.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  an  American  engineer  acting  under  a  resident 
Chinese  director,  and  is  well  mana^d.  Besides  being  used  for 
lighting,  the  electricity  of  this  plant  serves  as  the  motive  power  for 
fans,  for  motors  in  several  printinjg  establishments,  a  cigarette  factory, 
and  a  native  flour  mill.  Several  motors  are  used  for  irrigation  piir- 
poses.    The  capacity  of  the  plants  in  this  district  is  as  follows: 

Mukden  Electric  JAoM  Works. — ^Alternating  current  of  50  cycles 
and  with  a  primary  voltage  of  2,250  and  a  secondary  of  110. 

South  Manchuna  Railway  Electric  Light  Works. — ^Alternating  cur- 
rent of  40  cycles  and  with  a  primary  voltage  of  3,000  and  a  secondary 
of  110. 

Tiehling  Electric  Liaht  Works. — ^Alternating  current  of  50  cycles 
and  with  a  primary  voltage  of  3,000  and  a  secondary  of  110. 

lAomfarhg  Electric  Works. — Same  equipment  and  capacity  as  the 
Hehling  works. 

Ohangehun  Electric  Light  Works. — ^Alt^nating  current  of  60  cycles 
and  witn  aprimary  voltage  of  2,250  and  a  secondary  of  110. 

Eirir^  Electric  Light  Works, — Alternating  current  of  50  cycles 
and  with  a  primary  voltage  of  5,000  and  a  secondary  of  220. 

The  scale  of  idiarges  at  the  Chinese  plant  in  Mukden  is  as  follows: 
Per  Idlowatt,  $0.08;  meter  rent  per  month,  $0.33;  charges  for  lights 
without  meter  by  special  arrangement,  according  to  power  consumed 
and  ntmiber  of  hghts. 

The  only  waterworks  systems  in  this  district  are  the  small  plant 
in  the  railway  settlement  at  Mukden  and  the  service  at  Newchwang. 
In  1914  a  Chinese  company  petitioned  the  provincial  government 
for  permission  to  install  waterworks  at  Mukden.  The  proposed 
capital  wa^  to  have  been  $1,000,000  local  currency  (about  $400,000 
United  States  currency),  in  100,000  shares  of  $10  each.  Tte  amount 
to  be  paid  up  before  commencing  work  was  to  be  $240,000,  the  re- 
mainder to  be  called  for  as  reauired.  As  the  promoters  did  not  file 
particidars  and,  moreover,  lacked  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  project,  the  petition  was  refused.  The  company,  however,  was 
granted  additional  time  within  which  to  comply  with  the  regulations, 
but  so  far  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  matter.  A  waterworks  sys- 
tem, if  properly  installed  and  maintained  and  conducted  in  a  busine 
like  manner,  should  prove  a  profitable  enterprise  in  Mukden. 
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TREATY  PORTS  AND  FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Mukden  consular  district  includes  the  foIIo\inng  places  opened 
to  international  residence  and  trade:  In  Fengtien  Province — ^Mukden, 
Newchwang,  liaoyang,  Hsinminfo^  Tiehlin^,  Tungldangtze,  Faku- 
men,  and  CSmchow;  wso,  in  the  Chientao  region  in  eastern  Fengtien, 
Lnn^chingtsTin,  Chutszchie,  Towtaokow,  and  Paitsaokow.  In  Kirin 
Province — Changditm.  Kirin,  and  Hunchtm.  Itere  are  interna- 
tional settlements  at  Mukden  and  at  Newchwang;  at  Mukden  a  spe- 
rial  area  adjoining  the  walled  city  has  been  marked  out  and  set 
apart  for  foreign  residence  and  trade,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  so-. 
called  international  settlement  have  never  been  defined,  while  the 
experimental  draft  regulations  governing  the  lease  of  land  therein 
have  not  yet  obtained  the  approval  of  the  consular  body  or  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Peking.^  Land,  however,  is  being 
leased  in  perpetuity^  by  foreigners  both  in  the  so-called  settlement 
and  within  the  city  itself,  and  leaseholders  are  paying  provisionally 
the  recognized  ordinarv  taxes;  all  leases  of  land  in  the  settlement 
are  being  made  through  the  land  office  at  fixed  prices. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  has  established  settlements  on 
the  railway  lands  at  all  the  large  stations;  moreover,  the  Japanese 
have  formed  exclusive  settlements,  apart  from  the  railway  settle- 
ments, at  Mukden  and  Newchwang.  Foreigners  may  reside  and 
transact  business  within  the  Japanese  settlements;  they  may  also 
lease  land  therein  with  the  sanction  of  the  Japanese  consul  for  a  period 
of  20  vears,  with  the  privilege  of  conditional  renewal,  but  they  must 
first  aedare  before  their  respective  consuls  that  they  will  abide  by 
the  Japanese  regulations  devised  for  the  settlem^its.  All  residents 
of  these  settlements,  induding  foreigners,  are  assessed  a  house- 
hold^ tax,  based  on  the  amount  of  mcome,  and  a  business  tax. 
Foreigners,  however,  have  so  far  resisted  the  payment  of  these  taxes 
and  the  question  is  now  under  negotiation,  llie  Japanese  residents 
in  each  settlement  constitute  a  municipality  under  the  control  of  the 
Japanese  consul.  The  functions  of  the  municipality  are  confined  to 
matters  relating  to  education,  sanitation,  lighting,  etc.  The  taxes 
are  collected  by  the  municipality  office,  whife  as  an  advisory  organ 
there  exists  an  administrative  committee.  The  right  to  represen- 
tation on  the  settlement  councils  is  theoretically  extended  to  foreign- 
ers. The  South  Manchuria  Railway  C5o.  has  charge  of  civil  affairs 
in  the  leased  territory  of  the  railway,  which  embraces  the  numerous 
railway  settlements.  Under  the  Sino-Japanese  tjreaty  of  May  25, 
1915,  Japanese  subjects  have  special  privileges  as  regards  travel, 
trade,  induatrv,  residence,  and  landholoinff  in  tJie  interior  of  South 
Manchuria.  The  Japanese  population  at  Mukden  is  9,000,  and  other 
foreigners^  induding  25  Americans,  numb^  150.  The  Chinese  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  at  175,000.  In  Newchwang  there  are  2,400 
Japanese,  while  the  otiher  foreigners,  induding  5  Americana,  number 
190.  The  Cihinese  popxdation  of  Newchwang  is  estimated  at  64,000. 
There  are  5.000  Japanese  and  176  other  foreigners,  including  3  Amer- 
icans, at  CSiangchun;  the  Chinese  population  is  placed  at  100,000. 
The  foreign  population  of  Kirin  is  small,  consisting  of  Japanese  and 
a  few  Russians.    The  Chinese  population  is  given  as  125,000. 

Japan  has  consular  establishments  at  all  the  places  above  named, 
the  consulate  general  for  the  whole  of  Manchuria  being  located  at 
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Mukden.  Japanese  consular  officers  in  Manchuria  are,  as  well,  secre- 
taries to  the  governor  general  of  the  Kwantung  Territory,  to  whom 
the  president  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  is  also  an  adviser. 
These  consular  officers  have  charge  of  police  affairs  along  the  railway 
lines  under  the  instruction  of  their  superiors  at  Port  Arthur.  ^  Police 
officials  of  the  government  general  of  ^Kwantung  may,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  positions^  be  appointed  as  police  officials  attached  to 
the  consulates  in  South  Manchuria.    There  is  a  Russian  consulate 

feneral  at  Mukden  and  consulates  at  Newchwang,  Changchun,  and 
[irin.  Great  Britain  maintains  a  consulate  general  at  Miucden  and  a 
consulate  at  Newchwang.  Germany  maintains  (ordinarily)  a  consulate 
at  Mukden  for  all  Manchuria,  with  a  vice  consulate  at  Newchwang. 
There  is  a  French  consul  at  Mukden  for  all  Manchuria.  At  New- 
chwang a  merchant  serves  as  consul  for  the  Netherlands  and  vice 
consul  for  Norway;  another  merchant  is  vice  consul  for  Sweden. 

In  the  treaty  marts,  as  well  as  in  the  railway  zone,  conditions  are 
not  unfavorable  to  foreign  trade.  Many  of  the  Japanese  goods  im- 
ported into  Manchuria  and  intended  for  distribution  m  the  interior  do 
not  involve  the  taking  out  of  a  transit  pass,  as  they  are  marketed  in 
the  various  Japanese  settlements  along  the  railway  by  Japanese  shop- 
keepers who  are  not  liable  to  Chinese  taxes.  Japanese  products  mar- 
keted in  these  Provinces  are  imported  almost  entirely  by  Japanese 
subjects,  and  a  considerable  portion  is  distributed  by  Japanese  mer- 
chants. On  the  other  hand,  American  goods,  aside  from  kerosene^ 
tobacco,  and  sewing  machines,  are  chie^  imported  from  Shanghai 
through  Chinese  and  distributed  by  Chmese  who  pay  the  internal 
taxes.  American  goods  would  receive  the  same  treatment  on  the 
Japanese  railways  and  in  the  settlements  as  the  goods  of  Japan  or 
any  other  nation. 

Foreign  shippers  seem  now  to  have  become  fairly  satisfied  with 
their  treatment  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  It  is  admitted 
tliat  they  are  being  given  good  and  prompt  service  even  during  the 
busiest  season,  and  the  belief  is  growing  that  the  Japanese  are 
endeavoring  to  treat  the  foreign  shippers  as  fairly  as  their  own  peo- 
ple, though  the  smaller  Chinese  shippers  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

Finance  and  currency  in  this  district  are  in  a  chaotic  condition. 
Great  quantities  of  notes  for  both  '* large"  and  ''small"  dollars  have 
been  issued  xmder  government  guaranty.  The  general  currency  is 
''small  coin,"  the  10-cent  piece  l^ing  the  unit.  &nall-coin  notes  are 
issued  by  the  banks  at  values  varying  from  1  lO-cents  to  500  10-cents. 
The  value  of  small  coin  in  reference  to  large  dollars  and  the  gold  and 
silver  yen  varies  daily.  There  are  in  Mukden  two  or  three Idnda  of 
taels,  at  least  three  different  kinds  of  dollars,  small  coin  in  silver  of 
every  coinage  in  the  country  and  small  coin  in  notes,  copper  cents, 
tiao  notes  issued  by  private  Chinese  hongs  and  banks,  copper  cash, 
Japanese  gold  yen  m  coin  and  in  notes  and  the  subsidiary  currency, 
Japanese  silver  yen,  and  Russian  rubles.  Monetary  conditions  in 
South  Manchuria  in  recent  years  have  been  influenced  by  Japan. 
The  Chinese  posts,  telegraphs,  and  railway  demand  payment  in 
Peiyang  or  large  dollars.  The  Japanese  railway  and  posts  and  tele- 
graphs require  gold  yen,  while  ordinary  store  purchases,  wages,  etc., 
are  in  small  com. 
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The  Chinese  banking  system  in  Mukden  has  not  vet  been  placed  on 
a  sound  basis,  and  exchange  business  with  places  abroad  is  too  uncer- 
tain to  secure  a  clientele.  Foreign  exchange  in  Mukden  is  now  trans- 
acted only  through  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank.  As  the  local  native 
banks  often  issue  their  own  notes  inmscriminately  and  without  suffi- 
cient reserves  they  become  discredited,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  great 
uneasiness  felt  in  commercial  circles  ^in  handling  such  notes,  runs  on 
these  banks  are  frequent.  The  note  issues  consist  of  tiao,  dollar,  tael, 
and  subsidiary-coin  notes,  not  negotiable  outside  of  the  Province.  It 
is  estimated  that  these  notes  for  seven  banks  reached  in  1915  a  total 
value  of  $18,000,000  small  coin,  while  the  reserves  amoimt  to  $8,000,- 
000  smaQ  coin.  To  aggravate  the  situation  still  further  there  are 
large  quantities  of  counterfeit  notes  and  coins  in  circulation ;  and  along 
wiui  tne  scarcity  of  metalUo  money  occurs  the  issuance  at  intervals 
of  debased  coin.  The  unsatisfactory  monetary  situation,  which  has 
been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  development  of  foreign  trade  in  this  dis- 
trict, is  being  improved  through  the  increased  circulation  of  the 
Japanese  gold  yen.  Importers  are  now  able  to  base  their  sales  of 
foreign  goods  upon  a  gold  standard,  thus  eliminating^the  speculative 
element  growing  out  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  silver.  The  note  circula- 
tion of  tne  Japanese  banks  in  this  district  amounts  to  $4,325,000 
United  States  gold,  of  which  $2,500,000  represents  the  value  of  gold 
notes  and  $1,825,000  of  silver  notes. 

Unless  the  Chinese  Government  is  able  in  the  near  future  to  redeem 
the  heavy  issues  of  the  native  banks  for  which  no  reserve  is  held,  and 
to  effect  a  currency  reform  in  Manchuria  that  will  enable  Chinese 
merchants  to  obtain  loans  on  good  security  at  reasonable  rates,  the 
gold  yen  will  become  the  chief,  and  in  time  the  sole,  circulating 
medium.  The  native  banks,  at  the  instance  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, have  made  sporadic  attempts  at  redemption  of  their  notes, 
but  so  little  progress  was  made  that  confidence  in  this  paper  currency 
has  not  increased. 

The  difficulties  attending  foreign  commercial  transactions  in  this 
district  are  to  be  found  in  the  currency  conditions  above  described 
and  in  the  trade  peculiarities  of  the  Cmnese  merchants.  The  latter 
are  not  accustomed  to  foreigners;  being  ignorant  of  the  methods  of 
foreign  banking,  having  no  idea  as  to  how  to  conduct  correspondence 
with  foreigners,  and  being  xmable  to  communicate  in  English,  they 
insist  that  transactions  take  place  through  the  medium  of  some  one 
they  know  and  with  whom  they  can  converse.  This  is  the  comprador. 
The  native  banks  grant  credits  to  Chinese  merchants  on  approved 
securities  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  per  annum,  while  the  foreign  bank 
rate  is  from  7  to  10  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  foreign  banks  in  the  treaty  ports  of  this 
district:  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Bank,  at  Newchwang;  Kusso-Asiatio 
Bank  at  Newchwang  and  Changchun;  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  at 
Mukden,  Newchwang^Changchim,  laaoyang,  and  Tiehling;  BanK  of 
Chosen,  at  Mukden,  feaiyuan.  Ssupingkai,  and  Changchun;  Cheng- 
lung  Bank,  at  Mukden,  lingKow,  Changchim,  and  Kaiyuan. 

Tne  Hon^on^  &  Shanghai  Bank,  the  Kusso-Asiatio  Bank,  and  the 
Yokohama  onecie  Bank  transact  all  kinds  of  banking  and  exchange 
business,  while  the  Bank  of  Chosen  and  the  Chenglung  Bank  oonfine 
themselves  to  Japanese  and  native  business.  Tne  Japanese  banks 
show  a  preference  for  merchants  and  traders  of  that  nationality. 
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Rates  for  advance  on  cargo  exported  are  as  follows:  Japanese,  7  per 
cent;  foreigners,  8  per  cent;  Chinese,  10  per  cent.  Also,  special  facili- 
ties are  granted  to  customers  who  wish  to  deal  in  exchange  drawn  in 
Japanese  currency.  The  Japanese  banks  render  aU  possible  facilities 
to  Japanese  and  Chinese  merchants  who  have  Japanese  goods  con- 
signed to  them  for  account  of  such  merchants,  dehvery  against  cash 
payment.  In  such  cases  the  banks  will  permit  the  merchants  to 
draw  out  small  portions  of  the  goods  at  a  time  against  equivalent 
cash  pavments.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  also  renders 
similar  lacihtiea  to  such  merchants.  The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank 
loans  money  to  members  of  the  Japanese  Cotton  Exporters'  Associa- 
tion at  the  reduced  rate  of  4  J  per  cent  per  annum.  This  is  done  at 
the  direction  of  the  Japanese  Government  as  a  special  aid  to  this 
trade. 

The  following  are  the  leading  Chinese  banks  in  this  district:  The 
Bank  of  China,  the  Bank  of  Communications,  the  Bank  of  Territorial 
Development  of  China,  the  Fengtien  Provincial  Government  Bank, 
the  Kirin  Provincial  Government  Bank,  the  Heilunffkiang  Provin- 
cial Government  Bank,  the  Industrial  Bank,  and  the  Commercial 
Bank.  So  far  as  assistance  in  developing  Chinese  trade  is  con- 
cerned, the^  native  banks  are  useless.  Their  business  appears 
to  be  restricted  to  advances  on  real  estate  and  other  approved 
securities  at  high  rates  of  interest  (li  pcr  cent  per  month)  and  to 
dealing  in  exchange  values,  in  which  the  numerous  currencies  and 
notes  of  Manchuria  afford  an  extensive  and  remmierative  business. 

The  Bank  of  China,  the  Bank  of  Communications,  and  the  Bank 
of  Territorial  Development  of  China  allow  2  per  cent  interest  per 
annum  on  current  deposits,  3  per  cent  per  fuinum  on  fixed  deposits 
for  three  months,  4  per  cent  per  annum  lor  6  months,  and  5  per  cent 
per  annum  for  12  months,  while  the  three  Provincial  Government 
banks  of  Fengtien,  Kirin,  and  Heilungkiang,  the  Industrial  Bank, 
and  the  Commercial  Bank  allow  3  per  cent  per  annum  on  curi'ent 
deposits,  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  fixed  deposits  for  6  months,  and 
7  per  cent  per  annum  on  fixed  deposits  for  12  months. 

All  the  above  native  banks  charge  1 J  per  cent  per  month  on  over- 
drafts. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Manchuria  being  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  there  are 
as  yet  few  modern  industries  employing  skilled  labor.  Advances 
in  certain  lines  of  industry,  however,  are  occurring,  cliiefly  because  of 
the  increased  capital  available  for  investment  and  the  improved 
transportation  facUities.  Several  items  of ^  export  consist  of  semi- 
manufactured articles.  Small  household  industries  are  becoming 
independent  occupations,  while  better  methods  and  larger  under- 
takings are  gradually  coming  into  vogue.  The  chief  industries  are 
bean-oil  ana  bean-cake  manufacture,  flour  milling,  the  distilling  of 
liquors,  the  tanning  of  leather,  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tdes, 
weaving  and  dyeing,  and  the  usual  trades. 

MODEBN  INDUSTRIES  UNDER  NATIVE  CONTROL. 

Among  the  leading  modem  industries  and  manufactures  under 
native  capital  and  manq^ement  are  the  many  small  factories  turning 
out  cotton  woven  fabrics.     There  are  138  weaving  establishments 
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in  Newchwang;  50  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
foreign  eliee ting,  using  1,000  Japanese^made  looms,  each  capable 
of  turning  out  one  piece  of  40  yards  per  day;  8  other  factories  with 
40  looms  are  making  an  imitation  Shanghai-made  cloth,  each  machine 
turning  out  1^  pieces  of  21  yards  per  day;  the  remaining  80  factories 
are  weaving  cotton  tape  and  waist  and.  ankle  bands  at  an  average 
daily  rate  of  a  dozen  pieces  of  assorted  lengths  for  each  machine. 
Japanese  cotton  yam  is  principally  used  on  account  of  the  credit 
allowed  the  small  manufacturer  by  the  yam  dealers.  There  are 
also  20  factories  in  l^ewchwang  engaged  in  the  manuf actitre  of  cot- 
ton hose.  They  operate  100  Japanese*made  knitting  machines, 
each  capable  of  turmn^  out  2  dozen  pairs  a  day.  A  Chinese  company 
at  Mukden,  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sheetings.  The  machinery  consists  of  30  looms  with  about  50 
opera tivesy  and  the  daily  output  is  1,200  yards.  The  same  company 
operates  a  cotton  mill  at  liaoyang  containing  24  looms — 16  for 
sheetings  and  8  for  nankeens.  The  production  of  this  mill  in  1915 
was  6,S00  pieces  of  sheeting  and  4,500  pieces  of  nankeens.  Two 
match  factories  at  Newchwang  are  capable  of  turning  out  2,000 
gross  of  boxes  daily.  The  r^  material  is  imported  almost  entirely 
irowL  Japan,  and  consnmptionis  at  present  chiefly  confined  to  Feng- 
tien  Province.  ^  Of  the  440  dperatives  employed,  60  are  women. 

The  bean-milling  indusjjry  is  large.  Tnere  are  35  bean  mills, 
Cbinese  owned  and  managed,  in  Mukden,  30  in  liaoyang,  13  in 
Haicheng,  and  12  in  Ne\w#nwang.  These  native  mills  contain  only 
hand-power  presses  takiefe  five  cakes  at  a  time.  The  largest  con- 
tains 120  presses  and  ean  turn  out  5,400  cakes  a  day;  the  smallest 
contains  20  presses  anf^can  turn  out  900  cakes  a  day.  Milk  work 
for  eight  or  nine  months  a  year;  that  is,  they  shut  down  for  two 
months  in  the  middle  of  winter  and  for  one  month  in  the  height  of 
aummer.  Work  is  regulated  by  market  conditions,  prices,  supply 
of  beans,  and  also  demand  for  tibe  cake  and  the  oil.  There  is  an 
average  daily  output  at  Newchwang  of  about  20,000  cakes,  or  of 
someUnng  less  than  7,000,000  cakes  a  year.  There  are  native  flour 
rniOs  wim  modem  machinery  at  Tiehling  and  Changchun.  The 
manufacture  of  samshu,  the  native  spirit  distilled  from  com  and 
kaohang,  is  increasing  in  Mukden.  At  the  Government  Manual 
Training  Institute  in  Mukden  Chinese  are  taught  weaving,  carpenter 
work,  dyeing,  embroidering,  and  the  manufacture  of  lacquer  ware, 
hardware,  carpets,  and  leather  goods. 

CBUDB  NATIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

^  £^2:^. — Mukden  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  curing  and 
{Hecing  together  of  skins.  These  are  mainly  raccoon,  squirrel, 
eat,  otter,  fox,  and  dog.  Though  skins  of  sable,  tijger,  leopard,  and 
martin  are  prepared  and  sold  there,  the  market  is  slowly  moving 
toward  Harbin.  The  coarse  Mukden-cured  skins,  such  as  sheep  and 
dog,  find  a  ready  market  aU  over  Manchuria.  The  ma^tude  of 
the  fur  trade  is  accounted  for  b^  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  winter, 
which  renders  necessary  the  umversal  use  of  skms  in  addition  to 
the  wadded  clothing  worn  by  the  inhabitants. 

Cart  wheeh  and  £de», — ^The  manufacture  of  cart  wheels  and  axles 
eonstitutas  one  of  the  most  flourkhinglocal  trades,  these  products 
being  exported  all  over  Manchuria.    The  wood  used  is  hard  and 
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durable  and  is  imported  almost  wholly  by  rail  from  Chosen.  The 
work  is  done  entirely  by  band,  and  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  this  trade,  together  with  the  tire  and  nail  trade,  is  considerable. 

Ready-made  chthing, — A  great  number  of  people  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  aU  kinds  of  clothing.  In  every  branch  of  this 
trade  the  locally  made  article  competes  successfully  with  imported 
goods,  especially  in  foreign-style  hats  and  caps,  wmch  have  almost 
replaced  the  old  Chinese  headgear.  The  output  sells  readily  through- 
out Manchuria.  The  clothing  of  the  entire  police  force,  as  well  as 
the  miUtary,  in  foreign-style  uniforms  has  given  an  impetus  to  the 
tailorinjg  and  allied  trades.  The  total  number  of  sewing  machines 
in  use  is  large.  To  this  activity  in  the  clothing  trade  may  also  be 
attributed  much  of  the  good  business  done  by  uie  piece-goods  mer- 
chants and  the  strengthening  of  their  position  as  middlemen  for 
the  northern  trade.  Except  among  the  official  class  and  a  few 
southern  Chinese  merchants,  there  is  little  indication  as  yet  of  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  adopt  foreign-style 
clothing,  though  foreign-style  hats  have  undoubtedly  come  to  stay. 

Kitchen  utensils, — ^Tnere  is  a  flourishing  trade  in  this  line.  Im- 
mense Quantities  of  small  fire  shovels,  iron  ladles,  and  well  buckets 
are  made  from  iron  plates  and  sheets,  which  formerly  came  mostly 
from  England  but  are  now  coming  from  America.  Foreign  scrap 
iron  of  aU  sorts  is  smelted  down  and  cast  into  small  kettles,  while 
native  iron  is  used  for  casting  large  cooking  bowls.  A  considerable 
trade  is  done  in  small  copper  and  brass  kettles,  cooking  pots, 
spoons^  ladles,  strainers,  and  large  brass  water  boilers.  Great 
quantities  of  small  oblong  boxes  with  sliding  lids  are  also  sent  out 
over  Manchuria  from  Mukden.  A  flourishing  trade  is  done  in  pig's- 
bristle  brushes. 

Ir(ya  and  hmss  trade. — A  brisk  business  is  also  done  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  iron  and  brass  smiths'  trade.  Iron  tires,  spikes  and 
nails,  small  stoves  cast  from  an  American  pattern,  thin  stove  piping, 
hammers,  saws,  locks,  hinges,  masons*^  tools,  as  well  as  such  agri- 
cultural instruments  as  spades  and  rakes,  are  turned  out  daily  and 
sell  readily.  All  of  the  foregoing  are  entirely  of  native  manufacture 
and  fashion,  foreign  articles  for  like  uses  not  being  favorably  received 
up  to  the  present  time. 

FOREIGN  INDUSTRIES. 

The  largest  bean  mill  in  Newchwang,  and  in  fact  the  only  one  with 
up-to-date  machinery,  is  operated  by  the  Japanese  firm  of  Kodera 
&  Co.  This  miQ  has  40  pressing  machines  capable  of  turning  out 
6,000  cakes  a  day.  Its  presses  are  hydraulic  and  take  25  cakes  at  a 
time.  The  Japanese  have  several  bean  nulls  at  Liaoyang.  Japanese 
flour  mills,  operated  by  steam  and  electricity,  are  located  at  Tiehling 
and  at  Liaoyang.  The  Japanese  cigarette  factory  at  Newchwang  is 
doing  a  flourishing  business.  The  Sanlin  cigarette  factory,  at  Muk- 
den, under  Japanese  management,  has  a  capital  of  $10,000;  about 
60  Chinese  hands  are  emploved,  and  the  annual  output  has  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $40,000.  iTie  Hoizumi  glass  factory,  at  Mukden, 
under  Japanese  management,  with  a  capital  of  $12,500,  employs  12 
Japanese  and  32  Chinese  hands;  the  value  of  t^e  annual  output  is 
given  as  $17,500.    A  Japanese  match  factory,  with  a  capital  of 
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$22,500,  is  located  at  Kiriii,  with  a  branch  at  Changchun.  Another 
Japanese  match  manufacturing  company,  capitalized  at  $150,000, 
has  a  plant  at  Changchun.  Tlie  daily  output  of  these  factories  is 
3,000  ^oss  of  boxes. 

The  Manchuria^  Daily  News  reports  that  the  Manchuria-Mongolia 
Wool  Manufacturing  Cfo.  has  been  registered  at  the  Japanese  consu- 
late at  Mukden  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  yen  ($4,985,000).  The 
Japanese  Government  will  include  in  the  budget  of  the  Kwantung 
government  an  annual  grant  to  this  company  of  150,000  yen  ($74,775) 
for  four  years.  The  head  office  will  be  located  at  Mukden,  where  a 
woolen-yam  and  weaving  factory  will  also  be  situated.  At  Tientsin 
a  brancn  office  and  wool  cleaning  and  combing  factory  will  be  estab- 
lished. Manufacturing  will  probably  not  begin  before  the  latter  part 
of  1919. 

The  Electrochemical  Industry  Co.,  of  Tokyo,  has  installed  a  plant 
at  Fushun  for  the  production  of  carbide,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
other  chemical  products. 

The  South  Manchuria  Sugar  Manufactming  Co.,  controlled  by 
Tokyo  financiers  and  capitalized  for  10,000,000  yen,  has  constructed 
a  large  refinery  at  Mukaen.  The  farmers  in  the  Mukden  district  are 
being  encouraged  to  grow  sugar  beets. 

There  is  a  large  distributing  business  in  tobacco,  which  was  aug- 
mented bv  the  establishment  at  Mukden  in  1909  of  the  factoiy  of 
the  British  Cigarette  Co.,  an  allied  company  of  the  British-American 
Tobacco  Co.  The  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 91 1,  and  though 
it  has  since  been  rebuilt  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  has  not  been 
resumed.  The  factory  at  Newchwang  main  tamed  by  the  tobacco 
monopoly  of  Japan  continues  to  turn  out  large  quantities  of  ciga- 
rettes from  the  Manchurian  leaf,  the  bulk  of  which  comes  from  Kirin 
Province,  blended  with  the  Korean  and  American  leaf.  In  addition, 
vast  quantities  of  ready-made  cigarettes  are  imported  by  the  Japa- 
nese company  from  Japan  and  by  the  British  company  from  Eng- 
land, America,  and  Shanghai.  The  consumption  of  cigarettes  has 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  decade;  and  the  com- 

Gitition  between  these  two  companies  for  the  cigarette  market  of 
anchuria  has  been  keen.  Both  companies  claim  great  advance  in 
their  sales,  though  neither  has  yet  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  other. 
The  business  in^  tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured,  is  one  of  the  staple 
trades  of  this  district,  and  is  likely  to  increase. 

Manchurian  industries  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  development. 
Animals  and  hand  power  as  the  motive  forces  are  slowly  giving  way 
to  steam  and  electnci^;  hence  industries  are  being  consohdated  into 
a  factory  system,  and  Manchuria,  with  its  abundance  of  raw  material, 
cheap  labor,  large  coal  deposits,  and  good  transportation  facihties, 
should  in  time  become  an  industrial  countrjr.  By  virtue  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  respectmg  South  Manchuria  and 
Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  Japanese  are  permitted  to  reside  throughout 
South  Manchuria  and  engage  in  business  and  manufacture  of  every 
d^cription.  Thev  may  lease  land  for  a  30-year  period  with  uncon- 
ditional renewal,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buUdings  for  trade,  man- 
ufacture, and  agricultural  enterprises.  The  Chinese  Government  also 
engages  to  consent  to  joint  Sino-Japanese  operation  of  agricultural 
^terprises  and  industries  incidental  thereto.     There  has  been  a  bill 
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in  the  Japanese  Imperial  Diet  for  the  establishment  of  a  fecial  bank 
to  finance  Japanese  enterprises  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  Such  a 
financing  medium,  grantmg  special  facilities  to  intending  investors 
in  Manchuria,  would  be  warmly  welcomed  in  Japanese  commercial 
circles  and  should  lead  to  the  rapid  development  of  these  regions 
along  industrial,  residential,  transportation,  and  real  estate  lines. 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  export  trade  of  this  district  occupies  an  important  pl^ce  and 
during  the  past  decade  it  has  shown  marked  increases.  The  chief 
article  of  export  is  the  sova  bean  and  its  products,  followed  in  a  much 
smaller  volurtie  by  cereaJs.  hides,  skins,  furs,  and  bristles.  Coal  has 
also  been  largely  exportea  in  recent  years.  Conditions  favoring  the 
export  trade  are  the  great  natural  resources,  including  the  f ertihty  of 
thesoiland  the  abundance  of  minerals*  the  good  climate;  and  excep- 
tional highways  of  communication,  including  waterways,  land  routes, 
and  a  network  of  railways,  which  possess  good  terminal  facilities  at 
the  seaboard. 

The  region  is  sparsely  settled,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  primitive 
stage,  '[fte  people  in  general  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  stock 
farming.  Forestry  ana  mining  are  coiSned  to  a  few  places,  while 
manufactiu'es  are  crude  and  hold  a  very  subordinate  place.  Among 
other  conditions  handicapping  the  export  trade  are:  (1)  The  unsat- 
isfactory currency  conditions;  (2)  tne  inadequate  transportation 
facilities  throughout  the  interior;  (3)  the  activities  of  robber  bands; 
f4)  the  complex  political  situation,  which  tends  to  prevent  merchants 
in  the  interior  from  acquiring  stocks;  and  (5)  the  rainy  season,  which 
continues  for  three  months  yearly,  when  the  roads  become  practi- 
cally impassable.  Where  loads  can  be  carried  at  all  they  are  only 
small  ones. 

As  regards  main  conditions  in  the  handling  of  the  export  business, 
the  usual  procedure  is  to  purchase  in  the  open  market  and  to  make 
payments  as  soon  as  shipping  documents  are  obtained.  The  long 
mterval  between  pmchase  and  shipment,  due  to  the  distance  of  Uie 
shipping  port  from  the  interior  points,  is  financed  by  the  couaprador ; 
bu^t  if  the  goods  are  shipped  over  the  South  Manchuria  Railway 
through  bills  of  lading  may  be  obtained  at  the  railway  freight  offices, 
upon  which  documents  the  shippers  may  obtain  advances.  The 
snipping  costs  on  general  cargo  c.  i.  f .  San  Francisco,  including  export 
duty,  are  between  12  and  15  per  cent  during  normal  times.  Customs 
dut^  is  levied  in  China  on  exports  as  well  as  on  imports,  both  being 
assessed  at  rates  based  on  a  nominal  5  per  cent  levy.  While  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  expected  to  reduce  these  charges 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  shipping,  lack  of  tonnage  and  high  freignt 
rates  have  combined  to  counteract  this  advantage. 

The  established  foreign  firms  in  the  open  marts  of  this  district  make 
their  most  extensive  purchases  through  the  comprador,  who  employs 
reliable  native  argents  in  the  various  producing  centers  and  through 
them  makes  judicious  advances  to  the  producers,  thus  securing  con- 
tracts for  forward  delivery  at  prices  appreciably  below  average  market 
rates.  This  system  is  favored  by  many^  producers,  as  it  msures  a 
firm  and  reasonable  price  for  their  goods  instead  of  prices  arbitrarily 
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fixed  by  the  local  chambers  of  commerce.  The  large  Japanese  firms 
have  adopted  the  same  system,  except  that  the  services  of  the  com- 
prador are  dispensed  with. 

The  regular  market  rates^  which  are  periodically  fixed  by  the 
diambera  ol  commerce,  are  uifluenced  b^  the  amount  of  stock  held 
in  the  war^ouses,  the  proprietors  of  wmch  are  invariably  members 
of  ^e  diamber  of  commerce  and  the  various  trading  guilds.  ^  As  soon 
as  a  buyer  €>r  seller  comes  into  the  market  and  makes  an  inquiry  or  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  n^otiate  business,  full  particulars  thereof 
are  sent  immediately  to  all  tne  other  warehouses,  so  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  a  prospective  buyer  or  seller  to  do  business  inde- 
pendent of  the  guild. 

Cash  buying  is  of  value  not  only  for  the  inmiediate  benefits  derived 
from  purchase,  but  for  the  impression  it  makes  upon  the  natives,  who 
are  likely  to  sell  more  cheaply  for  cash  to  the  foreigner  with  his  sup- 
posedly abundant  capital  rather  than  to  accept  the  risks  of  even 
tetter  terms  from  native  dealers.  If  the  foreigner  has  to  ask  for 
terms,  both  the  moral  effect  and  the  advantage  are  lost. 

The  principal  articles  exported  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at 
Ncvrchwang  during  the  years  1904,  1913,  1915,  and  1918  were  as 
follows : 


Artkks. 


10(H 


1913 


1915 


1918 


Beans. 

Beftnc&ke 

Bristles, 

Gereals 

Coal 

I^  dried  aad^lt 

Ginsezu^^allkiods 

Btir,  horse 

ffldea. 

Medicines 

00: 

Bean 

Castor 

Bmsbii  (Chinese  wino) . 

8eed«... 

SOky  wild  and  refuse 

SkmsCfur) 

Toloaoeo 

Wool 


..short  tons. 

do... 

do... 

do... 


121.825 

132,411 

14 


..do. 

..do. 

...do... 

..dc... 

..do... 

.value. 


...Ions. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
.pieees. 
...tens. 
...do... 


249 

105 

9 

43 

$112,988 

4,784 
157 
457 

1,317 
852 

3,584 
4X 


90,823 

281,927 

123 

40,514 
344,356 

153 

75 

251 

$197,507 

7,531 

914 

1,445 

1,575 

725 

89,806 

96 


134,135 

272,401 

210 

15,749 

203,195 

171 

176 

45 

17 

$140,124 

4,018 

405 

1,803 

1,061 

1,067 

74,253 

38 

75 


36.677 

117.248 

167 

15.614 

65,076 

53 

120 


$273,375 

480 
162 
1,611 
423 
383 


131 


While  the  above  table  may  serve  adinirably  in  showing  the  various 
kinds  of  local  products  available  for  shipment  abroad,  its  fimires  can 
not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  trend  of  the  trade  of  tne  entire 
district.  The  export  trade  of  the  district  has  increased  greatly  during 
the  past  decade,  whereas  the  foreign  trade  of  Newchwang  has  been 
steadily  dechning  since  1911.  This  latter  result  is  due  principally 
to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  rival  ports,  Dairen  and  Antung, 
which  have  benefited  at  the  expMise  of  Newchwang  through  arti- 
ficial aids  to  trade  devised  by  the  Japanese.  The  trade  of  Mukden 
and  the  otJ^ier  open  marts  in  this  district  does  not  eome  tinder  the 
cognizance  of  the  Maritime  Customs,  and  the  statistics  required  for 
a  precise  estimate  are  not  available. 

A  new  article  for  export  is  found  in  crude  talcum^  of  which  lai^e 
quantities  are  produced  near  Haicheng,  an  old  Chinese  town  just 
north  of  the  boimdary  of  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory. 
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Direct  exports  to  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  bristles, 
horsehair,  and  various  kinds  of  skins.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
ports from  Dairen  to  the  United  States  is  produced  in  this  district — 
beans  (from  which  the  oil  for  export  is  expressed),  hempseed,  kao- 
liang (tall  millet),  and  maize.  The  coal  shipped  from  Dairen  to  the 
Phihppine  Islands  comes  from  Fushim.  Mukden  is  virtually  a  depot 
for  tne  collection  of  native  produce  destined  for  transshipment  to 
the  coast,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  foreign  firms  are  stiU  located. 
Considerable  export  trade  from  this  district  is  done  indirectly  through 
ports  of  traasshipment,  such  as  Kobe  and  Shanghai,  so  tnat  there 
aro  native  products,  such  as  bean  oil,  maize,  and  kaoliang^  which, 
though  they  eventually  reach  the  United  States,  are  not  mvoiced 
and  certified  to  at  the  Mukden  consulate  general. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Mukden  district  during  the  calendar  years  1917  and 
1918: 


Articlfs. 


1917 


1918 


Quantity.       Valne. 


Quantity.       Valne. 


A  pricct  kernels pounds . 

Bristles: 

rip do... 

Badger do... 

Hair: 

coot do... 

Horse do.... 

Horse  manes do... 

Horsetails. do... 

Hides,  cow do. . . 

Skins  (furs): 

Badger number. 

Cat do... 

Dog,  mats do — 

.  Ernnce do.... 

Fox do — 

Foxtails. do.... 

Coat do.... 

Kolinsky! do.... 

Lamb do 

Leopard do — 

Lynx do — 

Mannot do.... 

Marten do — 

Mink,  Jap do 

Opossum do — 

Sable do.... 

Rabbit do.... 

Raccoon do — 

Sheep do,... 

Squirrel do.... 

Pqulrrel  tails do.... 

Weasel do.... 

Wildcat do.... 

Wolf do.... 

Wolverine do — 

Rubber,  old pounds. . 

Rugs,  woolen square  yards . . 

Stamps,  Chinese  pastage number.. 

Wool,  sheep pounds.. 

Yak  tails do.... 


22,400 
292,584 


15,065 
814»045 


832 

114,681 

18,372 

20,266 

41,272 


144 

77,847 
6,864 
13,261 
18,695 


272,835 
176 

7,634 

253,051 

6,800 


168,828 


141 
188,574 


7,524 
n,878 
14,699 


54,268 
4,799 
19,238 


901 
5 

55,740 
1,275 

87,667 
3,364 


405 


7,071 


1,000 

***4,"866" 

228 

78 

11 

1,000 

14,799 

844 

181,501 

76 

94 


1,042 


687 

1 

11,503 

80 

46 

1,286 

4,446 

1,851 

78,469 

822 

853 


46,662 
54 


8,782 
562 

800 


Total. 


815,792 


$377,292 
816 

5,748 

164,549 

2,669 


3,284 
18 
84,878 
2,052 
885,262 
1897 


261,016 
299 

n4 

437,213 
132 

263,016 

718 

1,105 

68,006 

3,839 

884 

1,182,756 

135 

63,500 

19,416 

sn 

21,601 

1,684 

9,004 

'  21 

23,147 
186 

7,459 
'210 

2,177,761 

1  Kolinsky  skina  were  classified  as  weasels  in  1917  return. 
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The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1913  were: 
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Artidw. 

1913 

Articles. 

1913 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bdstles pounds. . 

HoasehoW  Roods. .  .packages. . 

Semme  seeds pounds.. 

Skins: 

109,931 

29 

2,240 

13,560 
192 

186,806 

1,196 

107 

10,816 
1,151 

Skins— CoDtinoed. 

Goat pieces.. 

Marmot do.... 

Total 

31,368 
300 

$15,173 
137 

Dojf pieces. . 

115,386 

Fox- do.... 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  foreign  import  trade  of  this  district  has  shown  ^eat  develop- 
ment during  the  past  decade.  Along  with  the  exploitation  of  the 
latent  wealtn-producing  resources  of  the  country  has  occurred  the 
enhancement  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  natives.  There  is  not 
the  same  prevalence  of  poverty  in  Manchuria  as  in  China  proper. 
Transportation  facilities  nave  greatly  improved  during  this  period, 
so  that  rail  commimication  is  now  available  between  practically 
all  the  important  centers.  From  these  points  to  interior  places, 
however,  goods  must  be  conveyed  by  means  of  native  carts  over  poor 
roads.  Generally  speaking,  the  distributing  facilities  may  be 
described  as  satisfactory.  Following  the  revolution  of  1911  the 
Chinese,  especially  the  younger  generation,  including  the  students, 
showed  a  tendency  to  adopt  foreign  dress.  They  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  foreign  clothing  was  not  only  more  expensive  but  less 
comfortable  than  native  dress.  Foreign  boots,  shoes,  bats,  hose, 
and  imderwear  strongly  appeal  to  the  Chinese,  and  there  is  an  appre- 
ciable demand  for  these  commodities.  This  applies  also  to  provi- 
sions and  household  effects.  While  the  Chinese  have  to  a  great 
extent  retained  the  native  style  of  dress,  much  of  the  material  used 
is  of  foreign  manufacture,  especially  in  the  cotton  fabrics.  The 
Chinese,  as  a  rule,  favor  foreign  goods,  being  aware  of  their  superior 
quality,  and  prefer  American  or  European  products  to  the  Japanese, 
provided  the  prices  are  within  their  means. 

Direct  shippmg  faciUties  by  rail  and  steamer  exist  between  Japan 
and  Manchuna.  Shipments  of  goods  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe  are  made  via  Kobe  or  Shanghai,  at  which  points  trans- 
shipments to  coast  steamers  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  goods 
may  reach  either  Dairen  or  Newchwang,  the  only  two  seaports  that 
serve  this  district.  Dairen  is  the  leading  port  of  entry,  as  its  harbor 
has  more  extensive  shipping  and  whartage  facilities  than  that  of 
Newchwang.  Moreover,  the  latter  port,  besides  being  closed  with 
ice  during  four  winter  months,  possesses  a  poor  river  channel  and 
inadequate  harbor  and  wharfage  accommodations. 

The  German  firms  gave  no  credit  for  spot  cargo,  but  allowed  their 
customers  two  months,  with  1  per  cent  discount  in  which  to  clear 
their  ordered  cargo  and  settle  exchange.  Where  there  was  competi- 
tion they  would  cut  the  prices  of  wefl-estabUshed  '^chops''  in  order 
to  ffet  the  business.  They  always  quoted  in  sterhng  for  ordered  cargo 
and  taek  for  spot  cargo  and  arms  and  ammunition.  The  Russian 
firms  do  business  only  in  spot  cargo  and  give  from  16  days'  to  one 
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month's  credit.  The  terms  ^ven  .by  the  Japanese  are  16  days  for 
spot  cargo  and  one  month  for  ordered  cargo,  secured  on  documents 
signed  by  the  customers.  Payments  must  be  made  in  the  gold  yen 
(49.85  cents)  or  its  equivalent.  In  cotton  cloths,  which  are  carried 
in  stock,  Mitsui  &  Co.,  the  leading  member  of  the  Manchurian  Cotton 
Exporters'  Association,  usually  give  30  to  45  days'  time,  and  occa- 
sionally up  to  two  months.  Some  of  the  Chinese  merchants  buy 
outright  from  the  Mitsui  Co.,  while  others  sell  for  it  on  the  ususal 
2  per  cent  commission.  Extensions  of  credit  are  made  as  required, 
the  customers  bemg  charged  interest,  the  rate  in  such  cases  often 
being  high.  The  Japanese  are  very  keen  on  securing  trade  at  any 
cost,  and  when  there  is  competition  or  a  surplus  stocK  to  dispose  oi, 
they  will  sell  at  or  below  cost  ia  order  to  get  the  business.  In  such 
cases  they  will  also  allow  their  customers  two  months  or  often  100 
days  for  payment.  British  firms  give  two  montlis*  credit  on  ordered 
cargo  and  one  month  to  45  days  on  spot  cargo,  with  an  allowance 
of  33  sen  ($0,164)  for  1,000  yen  ($498.50)  per  day  for  payment  made 
before  due  date.  Extensions  of  credit  are  made  as  reciuired,  the 
customers  being  charged  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  Tnese  credit 
systems  are  in  use  in  normal  circumstances;  the  European  war  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  foreign  merchants  to  restrict  them  some- 
what. Quotations  should  always  be  in  gold  and  include  duty  as 
well  as  c.  i.  f.  rates  nearest  available  pK)rt  of  destination. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMPRADOR. 

As  already  explained,  all  transactions  with  the  Chinese  merchants 
must  take  place  through  the  medium  of  the  comprador.  He  is 
absolutely  essential  ana  without  him  no  American  firm  can  hope 
to  carry  on  successful  business.  He  must  be  conversant  with  Chinese 
business  methods  and  acquainted  with  the  we^hts  and  n^easure^, 
methods  of  transportation,  and  traffic  regulations,  which  vary  in 
each  district  and  on  the  different  railways.  He  accepts  responsl- 
bihty  for  all  money  that  passes  through  his  hands,  and  this  function 
alone — considering  the  many  kinds  of  currency,  the  varying  rates  of 
exchange,  and  the  prevalence  of  counterfeit  money — ^makes  him  a 
necessity.  As  all  payments  go  through  his  hands,  and  as  he  finds 
the  customers  and  guarantees  all  transactions  between  them  and 
the  firm,  he  must  be  able  to  furnish  adequate  guaranties  to  his 
employer  for  all  contracts  entered  into  and  all  business  transacted 
through  him. 

STORAGE  PENDING  SHIPMENT  TO  INTERIOR  POINTS. 

The  distribution  of  goods  for  sale  in  the  interior  points  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Chinese  agents.  Pending  interior  shipment  the 
goods  are  stored  in  either  railway  warehouses  or  the  warehouses  of 
the  importers.  The  rates  for  storage  in  railway  warehouses  are 
exceedingly  high.  Telegraphic  communication  is  available  only 
in  the  large  centers,  but  communication  with  the  smaller  places  is 
maintained  by  post  over  the  poor  roads. 

SPECIAL  TAXES. 

Foreign  goods  that  have  paid  the  re^ar  import  duty  at  the  port 
of  entry  and  are  intended  lor  transshipment  to  any  of  the  opened 
towns  m   Manchuria   are   entitled  to  an  *^ exemption  certificate,*' 
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which  protects  them  from  further  taxation  en  rotite  or  at  destina- 
tioa.  If  the  goods  are  intended  for  transshipment  to  the  interior — 
that  is,  SLDJ  place  not  a  treaty  mart — the  owner  has  the  option  of 
pajmg  the  inland  taxes  or  likin  en  rotite  or  of  paying  half  the  import 
duty  additional,  not  exceeding  a  nominal  2 J  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  obtaining  a  "transit  pass.  This  certificate  exempts  the  goods 
from  all  further  inland  charges.  The  provincial  authorities  make 
sporadic  attempts  to  impose  inland  taxes  on  foreign  goods  in  the 
lindsof  the  native  merchants.  These  taxes,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
amount  to  3  per  cent.  A  production  tax  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  1 J 
per  cent  on  all  kinds  of  native  produce  originating  in  the  Province, 
and  a  consiunption  or  arrival  tax  is  levied  on  foreign  (a  point  still 
in  dispute  between  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  consuls)  and  native 
goods  alike  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  at  the  place  where  the  goods  are 
disposed  of  for  sale.  The  foreign  consuls  have  won  their  point  so 
far  that  the  Chinese  authorities  no  longer  attempt  to  tax  foreign 
goods  in  an  open  mart,  even  when  they  are  in  Chmese  hands,  mi- 
merous  other  taxes,  such  as  7,  4,  and  9  per  mUle  tax,  the  sea  and  hill 
tax,  and  the  business  tax,  have  been  strenuously  and  successfully 
resisted.  The  Chinese  assert  that  the  business  tax  has  nothing  to 
do  with  foreign  goods  imported  by  foreigners,  it  being  merely  a  tax 
on  the  business  capital  and  selling  turnover  of  Chinese  merchants. 
There  are  some  other  special  taxes,  such  as  on  salt,  wine,  tobacco, 
timber,  plants,  hve  stock,  and  vehicles.  Foreigners  hold  that  the 
treaties  exempt  them  and  their  goods  from  the  payment  of  these 
taxes  and  that  goods  of  foreign  ori^n  retain  that  character  until 
ihej  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  purchaser.  The  practice 
has  grown  up  among  the  large  importing  firms  of  compoundmg  with 
the  mland  tax  oflSce  for  payment  of  provincial  taxes.  By  a  special 
arrangement,  the  former,  oy  paying  to  the  latter  a  stipulated  amoimt 
pw  annum,  becomes  exempt  from  Qie  payment  of  the  internal  taxes. 
Foreign  trade  in  Manchuria  ^oes  mostly  up  and  down  the  foreign 
railway  lines,  upon  which,  and  within  the  railway  settlements  attached 
to  which,  no  likin  taxation  is  permitted.  All  railway  material  comes 
in  free  of  duty.  Many  interior  cities  have  been  opened  to  foreign 
trade  and  enterprise,  at  which  foreign  goods  may  be  delivered  upon 
payment  of  one  import  duty  only,  thus  escaping  the  transit  duesorin 
the  alternative  the  likin  charges  levied  in  all  other  parts  of  China. 
Manufactories  may  be  established  by  foreigners  in  any  of  the  marts 
or  railway  settlements^  and  tiie  products  bo  far  escape  the  taxation 
that  Chinese  factories  in  other  parts  of  China  have  to  pay.  All  rail- 
borne  goods  entering  or  leaving  Manchiu-ia  via  Antung  enjoy  a  one- 
third  draty  reduction.  For  these  reasons  it  may  be  conceded  that 
as  regards  taxation  the  foreign  trader  occupies  a  more  favored  posi- 
tion m  Manchmria  than  in  any  portion  of  China  proper. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PACKING. 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  packing  of  all  goods  intended 
for  exportation  to  the  Mukden  district.  The  cases  should  be  strong 
as  they  pass  through  many  hands  before  reaching^  Mukden  and 
many  more  before  arriving  at  their  destination  in  the  interior.  TTie 
severe  climatic  conditions  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  preparing  for  shipment  goods  of  a  perishable  character. 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED. 


The  principal  articles  imported  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at 
Newchwang  during  the  years  1904,  1913,  1915,  and  1918  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Articles. 


1904 


1913 


1915 


1918 


Bags.gnimy nninber. 

Candles short  tons. 

Cigarettes value. 

Cotton  piece  goods: 
Foreien— 

Cloth,  Japanese yards., 

Flannel pieces.. 

Italians do..., 

Drills do..., 

Jeans do 

Sheetings do.... 

Shirtings do.... 


2,997,700 

649 

$297,221 


2,662,894 
144,218 


46,468 

88,670 

454,711 

139,480 

1,148.884 

220,328 


Cloth,  native  nankeens tons. 

Drills pieces. 

Sheetings do... 

Cotton  yam: 

Foreign tons. 

Chinese do... 

^^ tt: 

Plonf value. 

Glass,  window boxes. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures tons. 

Leather do... 

Ifachines,  sewing  and  knitting value. 

Machinery do... 

Matches. gross. 

Needles thousands. 

Oil,  kerosene gallons. 

Paper tons. 

Soap value. 

Sugar tons. 


10,421 


174,277 

21 

15,197 

4,730 


7,067,296 
25,238 
11,813 
154,574 
357,221 
354,410 
465,900 

1,212 

4,035 

60,000 

6,458 
274 
$181,605 
1,986 
$4,648 
3,612 
7,471 


1,623,675 
559,284 


2,960,203 
33,490 
58,244 
67,580 
244,168 
188,615 
193,496 

1,094 
76,375 
172,210 

8,874 
1.340 

$764 
524 


1,011,052 
$10,282 


1,534,976 
3.884 
13,225 
64,181 
'210,615 
103.720 
99,087 

751 
77.350 
190,920 

1,906 

2  896 

$27, 141 

145 


1,891,265 

130,425 

4,762,640 


17,336 


884,653 

279,233 

10,063,665 

1,006 

$67,476 

14,489 


3,158 

46 

$1,343 

$3,768 

554,225 

147,554 

8,196,629 

1,097 

$46,256 

13,702 


700 
418 


128,780 

79.714 

3,047,681 

892 

f96,311 

13,  on 


•  Tons. 


b  Thousands. 


As  the  bulk  of  the  import  trade  of  this  district  and  of  exports  as 
well  passes  through  Dairen  and  Antung,  the  table  of  Newcnwai^'s 
import  trade  is  of  value  chiefly  as  giving  the  principal  goods  entering 
the  district. 

Aside  from  cotton  piece  goods,  kerosene^  tobacco,  and  sewing  ma- 
chines, articles  that  nnd  limited  markets  in  which  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  may  be  interested,  are  stoves,  a^icultural 
implements,  tools,  corrugated  iron,  roofing,  watches,  and  bicycles. 
There  is  no  appreciable  demand  as  yet  for  automobiles,  typewriters, 
furniture,  and  other  articles  that  usually  find  markets  where  manu- 
facturing is  only  fairly  well  developed.  South  Manchuria  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  agricidture,  and  the  standard  of  living  is  low.  lu  a  rig- 
orous dimate  such  as  this  one  wotild  expect  to  find  a  more  extensive 
use  of  woolen  goods,  especially  as  large  quantities  of  low-grade  wool 
are  produced  on  the  near-by  plains  of  Mongolia;  however,  the  items 
under  ** woolen  goods''  in  tne  Maritime  Customs  retmns  appear 
insignificant.  Twelve  years  ago  American  piece  goods  practically 
held  the  market  in  South  Manchuria.  To-day,  out  of  a  total  of 
$24,000,000,  the  share  of  the  United  States  is  less  than  $2,000,000. 
This  market  has  been  taken  by  the  Japanese.  Russian  cotton  doth 
is  also  much  in  evidence,  but  the  supply  is  limited  to  prints.  These 
Russian  goods  have  forced  their  way  into  the  market  by  reason  of 
their  good  quality,  suitability  of  design,  and  moderate  price.  Large 
stocks,  long  credits,  and  numerous  agencies  have  also  aided  the  trade 
in  ibia  li&e.    Tke  market  for  American  flour  has  been  erratic,  de- 
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pending  chiefly  upon  the  rate  of  silver  and  the  wheat  crop  conditions 
in  Manchuria  ana  in  America.  There  are  a  number  of  modem  flour 
mills  in  Manchuria,  and  with  good  crops  thay  are  able  to  obtain  wheat 
at  a  price  that  enables  them  to  compete  successfully  with  American 
flour.  The  lumber  trade,  in  which  American  nulls  took  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  past,  has  to  a  large  extent  been  taken  over  by  local 
hunber  interests.  However,  a  fan*  demand  still  exists  in  connection 
with  the  railways  and  its  enterprises  and  for  use  in  the  better  classes 
of  buildings.  Kerosene  oil  is  carefully  looked  after  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  otNew  York,  and  the  trade  of  that  company  has  steadily 
iQcreased.  This  company  has  agencies  in  all  the  principal  markets 
of  this  district.  The  other  articles  in  which  American  manufacturers 
take  part  have  not  assumed  sufficient  volume  to  call  for  comment. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

HAving  regard  to  the  simple  requirements  of  these  people,  the 
development  of  trade  in  modern  manufactures,  machinery,  household 
conveniences,  implements,  etc.,  is  not  a  matter  of  competition  so 
much  as  of  education  and  the  creation  of  a  demand.     That  Chinese 
do  not  quickly  take  to  foreign  innovations  is  probably  due  to  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  foreign  conditions  and  the  instinctive  desire  to 
avoid  experiments  that  may  prove  expensive  and  fruitless.     They  are 
not,  however,  slow  to  adopt  new  methods  when  convinced  that 
there  is  advantage  or  profit  in  doing  so.     With  regard  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  oi  American  manuiacture  shown  as  coming  into  this 
market,  the  trade  is  fortuitous.     Consumers  have  only  heard  of  the 
articles.     Many  items  are  carried  in  stock  at  Shanghai  and  at  Japanese 
ports  and  distributed  to  Manchuria  through  native  merchants;  other 
Items  are  ordered  spasmodically  through  local  commission  merchants 
or  middlemen.     The  development  of  markets  imder  existing  condi- 
tions necessitates  acquaintance  with  the  pecuhar  customs  and  re- 
quirements through  demonstrations  and  close  and  constant  touch 
with  the  trade.     In  a  number  of  lines  American  products  are  becom- 
ing better  known  and  conseauently  gaining  ground.     Many  local 
importers  and  merchants  who  nave  studied  trade  conditions  in  Man- 
churia are  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  several  lines  of  American 
goods  for  which  fair  markets  could  be  devdoped  if  they  were  ener- 
getically pushed  in  the  right  way.     Chief  among  these  lines  is  cotton 
woven  fabrics,   other  lines  being  agricultural  implements,  stoves, 
roofing,  hardware,  and  watches.     This  effort,  however,  woidd  require 
an  extensive  distributing  organization  having  home  affiliations  sup- 
ported bv  the  manufacturers  themselves,  witli  the  intention  of  doing 
a  direct  business,  leaving  out  the  brokers  and  trading  companies  so 
that  all  tmnecessary  charges  may  be  ehminated.     The  organization  in 
Manchuria  should  be  buut  up  with  young  men  who  would  come  out 
prepared  to  learn  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people,  to  make 
the  service  a  life  career,  and  to  cooperate  with  native  assistants. 
It  might  be  found  profitable  to  conduct  a  joint  import  and  export 
trade  as  the  best  method  of  minimizing  the  risks  attendant  upon  the 
wide   fluctuations    in    exchange   values.     American    manufacturers 
should  cooperate  in  sending  out  representatives  to  go  over  the  field 
with  this  ODJect  in  view,     if  intelligently  handled  such  a  distributing 
system  would  conduce  to  permanency  as  well  as  to  the  development 
of  these  markets. 
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SHIPPING  PACILrnES  POR  TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

Of  the  three  seaports  serving  South  Manchuria — Dairen,  Antung, 
and  Newchwang — only  the  lust  named  is  located  in  the  Mukden 
consular  district.  The  foreign  commerce  of  South  Manchuria  finds 
its  chief  entrep6t  through  Dairen.  There  are  no  direct  shipping 
facilities  between  the  United  States  and  Newchwang.  This  nort, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Liao  River  and  connected  with  both 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway  and  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway 
through  branch  lines,  is  provided  with  good  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion and  connecting  arrangements  between  railways  and  steamers. 
Except  for  the  winter  months,  Newchwang  is  in  direct  steamer  com- 
mimicatiou  with  the  North  China  ports  as  well  as  Shanghai  and  the 
Chosen  and  Japanese  ports.  The  Nippon  Yuson  Kaisha  maintains  a 
regular  steamship  service  weekly  with  the  important  ports  of  Japan, 
making  connection  with  the  company's  American  line;  this  company 
also  maintains  a  regular  steamship  service  every  third  day  between 
Newchwang  and  Tientsin.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  Butterfield  & 
Swire  (both  British),  and  the  China  Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
(Chiiiese)  maintain  sailings  every  other  day  between  Newchwang  and 
Shanghai.  The  main  inland  water  route  is  the  Liao  River,  which  is 
navigable  for  jimks  for  several  hundred  miles  as  far  as  the  Mongolian 
frontier.  Because  of  the  competition  of  the  railways  and  the  neglect 
of  the  river,  this  trade  has  been  CTeatly  reduced  in  recent  years.^ 

WhUe  the  war  has  not  affectea  the  regular  sailings  on  tnese  lines. 
the  freight  and  marine  insurance  rates  nave  risen  considerably  ana 
are  constantly  changing.  In  addition  to  the  above  companies  in 
Newchwang  that  are  in  a  position  to  attend  to  shipments,  there  are 
the  firms  of  E.  S.  Leeds  (British),  Bandinel  &  Co.  (British),  and 
Reynaud  &  Colinet  (French).  The  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  (Japanese) 
maintains  a  branch  at  Newchwang. 

FACILITIES  FOR  TRAVEL. 

South  Manchuria  is  traversed  by  what  is  fast  becoming  a  leading 
route  of  travel  between  Japan  and.  China  and  between  the  Far  East 
and  Europe.  The  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Russian  railway  systems 
cooperate  by  maintaining  connecting  schedules  and  through  ticket 
services  on  the  passenger  trains.  Three  railway  lines  converge  at 
Mukden — the  South  Manchuria  (Dairen-Changchxm)  Railway,  the 
Peking-Mukden  Railway,  and  the  Antung-Mukden  line— so  that  it  is 
tlirough  Mukden  that  all,  except  the  few  whose  business  or  inclination 
takes  them  via  Vladivostok,  must  travel  by  railway  from  Japan  and 
China  proper  into  Europe  or  vice  versa.  Ordinarily  there  is  a  thrice- 
weekly  express  train  service  over  aU  these  lines,  making  connection 
with  the  Trans-Siberian  route  at  Changchun,  but  owing  to  the  Euro- 
pean war  the  through  service  has  been  reduced  to  but  one  train  a 
week.  Six  mail  trains  pass  through  Mukden  daily  over  all  the 
Japanese  lines.  On  the  Teking-Mukden  line  at  present  there  is  a 
weekly  train  de  luxe,  connectmg  with  the  Japanese  and  Russian 
through  services,  and  two  through  trahis  witn  no  sleeping  cars; 
there  are  also  two  mail  trains  daily  between  Mukden  and  Peking. 

The  best  hotels  in  South  Manchuria  are  those  managed  by  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway.  Each  i^  called  the  Yamato  Hotel;  in 
this  district  there  are  two,  one  at  Mukden  and  one  at  Oiangchim. 
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Tliey  are  conducted  on  the  Ehiropean  plan,  and  their  furnishings  and 
cuisine  are  considered  excellent.  The  charges  range  from  3.50  to 
6  yen  for  a  room  per  day,  1  ven  for  breakfast,  1.50  yen  for  luncheon, 
and  1.75  yen  for  dinner.  The  Yamato  Hotel  at  Mukden  forms  part 
of  the  station  bxiilding.  The  only  hotel  in  Newchwai^  of  European 
ownership  and  management  is  the  Astor  House.  R»  is  centrally 
located  on  the  wharf.  The  charges  are  $5  to  $7  Mex.*  per  day, 
inclnding  meals.  The  other  towns  of  this  district  have  semi-European 
hotels  managed  by  Japanese,  but  their  accommodations  are  poor. 
Tte  charge  is  usually ,5  yen  per  day,  including  meals. 

South  Manchuria  may  be  visited  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Trav- 
elers must  be  provided  with  Japanese  currency  within  the  Japanese 
railway  zone  and  Chinese  money  everywhere  else.  American  gold 
can  always  be  converted  into  these  currencies  at  a  fair  rate  of  exchange 
at  the  railwav  hotels.  Passports  are  not  required  of  travelers  on  the 
Japanese  and.  Chinese  railways. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  DISTRICT. 

Chinese  chambers  of  commerce  exist  in  aU  the  cities  and  towns  in 
this  district  of  25,000  or  more  population — that  is,  Mukden,  New- 
chwang,  Changchun,  Hunchun,  Liaoyang,  Kaiyuan,  Fushun,  Tieliling, 
and  Bann.  Tneir  organization  is  practically  the  same  in  the  dijfferent 
cities. 

Their  fimctions  are  to  keep  informed  regarding  the  general  condi- 
tions of  trade;  to  studv  modem  methods  of  trading;  to  endeavor  to 
improve  the  quality  oi  native  products  and  to  extend  their  market; 
and  to  decide  disputes  and  claims  between  the  merchants  of  the 
chamber  and  between  the  merchants  and  the  government.  The 
by-laws  empower  the  chamber  to  impose  fines  upon  any  member 
guilty  of  forging  trade-marks  or  eneagmg  in  any  illegal  trade. 

These  chambers  exert  considerable  mmienco  over  the  political  and 
general  administrative  affairs  of  their  districts,  as,  for  instance,  by 
opposing  exorbitant  taxes,  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  order, 
r^ulating  prices,  etc.,  and  they  have  much  to  do  with  the  money 
exchange  and  banking.  They  also  contribute  funds  for  educational 
purposes  and  for  charity.  Their  officers  consist  of  a  chairman,  a 
vice  chairman,  a  secretary,  councillors,  and  managers.  The  Mukden 
chamber  has  more  than  1,000  members,  each  paving  a  subscription 
every  four  months,  ranging  from  $1  to  $50,  small  com,  according  to 
vohime  of  business.  The  city  is  divided  into  16  districts,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  branch  chamber  xmder  the  control  of  the  general 
chamber. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  American  consulate  general,  an  American 
section  of  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mukden  has  been 
organized.  A  special  space  has  been  allotted  for  American  catalogues 
and  trade  publications. 

Besides  the  chamber  of  commerce  there  are  in  Mukden  an  artisans' 
guild,  an  aCTicultiu-al^ild,  and  a  money-exchange  guild.  The  func- 
tions of  thelast-named  are  to  fix  the  daily  rates  of  exchange,  to  enforce 
the  regulations  governing  exchange  operations,  to  see  that  settlements 
are  promptly  made  at  the  time  stipulated  in  forward  contracts,  and 
to  arbitrate  disputes  between  the  orokers  and  the  exchange  snops. 


>  See  footnote  on  p.  S4. 
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Its  officers  consist  of  a  president,  a  vice  president,  and  a  staff  of  five 
executives.  This  guild  Jias  198  members,  who  bear  equally  the  work- 
ingexpenses  computed  at  the  end  of  every  month. 

Tliere  is  a  Japanese  chamber  of  commerce  at  Mukden  and  all  the 
other  towns  mtjntioned  above.  The  functions  of  each  of  these  bodies 
embrace  the  following:  Investigating  with  re^rard  to  the  development 
of  trade  and  industry;  presenting  to  the  authorities  its  views  relating 
to  the  drnfting,  revising,  and  enforcing  of  trade  regulations;  replying 
to  Questions  put  before  it  by  the  authorities;  compiling  and  publishing 
trade  statistics;  certifying  as  to  prices  of  merchandise  and  places  of 
production;  nominating  at  the  rcf|uest  of  tlie  authorities  appraisers 
and  witnesses;  arlutratnij^  trade  disputes^  etc.  Its  officers  consist  of 
a  president,  a  vice  pn^sinent,  fiv^e  standmg  committees,  and  clerks. 
The  membership  is  limited  to  15. 

In  addition  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  chambers  there  is  also 
a  foreign  chamber  of  commerce  at  Newchwang. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

American  interests  in  South  Manchuria  are  principally  commercial 
and  missionary,  and  while  they  are  relatively  small  at  present,  yet 
prospectively  they  are  considerable.  Six  American  firms  are  engaged 
m  trade  in  the  Mukden  consular  district,  while  there  are  34  American 
residents  there.  American  trade  is  being  slowly  but  none  the  less 
surely  extended  as  a  result  of  two  decades  of  effort.  Merchants  and 
missionaries  are  extending  American  enterprise  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. Geographically,  politically,  and  economically,  those  interests, 
as  a  component  part  oi  the  general  American  interests  in  the  Far 
East,  call  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  position  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity that  Americans  have  dways  assumed  in  Manchuria. 

The  Seventh-day  Adventist  is  the  only  American  missionary 
society  operating  in  Manchuria.  In  the  autumn  of  1914  two  famili(^s 
settled  in  Mukden  to  inaugurate  its  work.  In  1915  the  society 
acquired  a  large  site  favorably  situated  in  the  western  suburbs  of 
MuKden,  and  it  was  planned  to  erect  two  mission  residences  and  later 
a  school.  Another  family  was  added  late  in  1915,  and  a  physician 
and  other  workers  were  expected  to  join  the  forces  soon.  Tnus  fur 
the  work  carried  on  has  been  mostly  evangelical.  Plans  are  imder 
way,  however,  to  establish  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  as  well  as  dispen- 
saries, in  connection  with  the  evangelical  work.  Besides  Mukden, 
chapels  have  been  opened  in  Liaoyang  and  Tiehlinjr,  as  well  as  in 
Isorth  Manchuria,  and  within  a  short  time  a  foreign  family  will 
open  up  the  work  in  Changchun  and  locate  there. 

Soutn  Manchuria  has  longbeen  an  important  center  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  missionary  activity.  The  Presbyterian  conjrregation  in  Mukden 
is  the  strongest  in  Manchuria,  both  numerically  and  financially. 
Throughout  the  Province  there  are  32  congregations  and  117  out- 
stations.  Expansion  led  in  1897  to  the  creation  of  a  synod  of  Man- 
churia, which  is  now  joined  with  China  proper  to  foma  the  General 
Assemblv  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  China.  Christian  literature 
is  provided  and  distributed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societ^^ 
which  has  maintained  an  agency  in  Mukden  since  1883.  The  present 
head  of  this  society  maintains  a  school  and  industrial  home  for  blind 
girls,  where  about  40  gkls  are  cared  for  and  taught  knitting  and  other 
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similar  occupations.  The  Presbyterian  church  in  Manchuria  num- 
bers 14,561  men,  6,596  women,  and  4,779  children;  it  has  also  22 
foreign  and  17  Qiinese  pastors  and  939  native  deacons,  with  1,420 
ictive  workers.  The  varied  and  extensive  work  of  these  missions 
along  educational  and  medical  lines  has  already  been  described  (see 
p.  213). 

In  tiio  diocese- of  Mukden  there  are  30  missionaries  of  La  Soci6t6 
des  Missions  Etxangfires  de  Paris,  who  have  70  chiurches  and  18,000 
Christians.  There  is  an  orphanage  at  Mukden  under  the  guidance  of 
three  Soeurs  de  la  Providence.  At  this  institution  100  abandoned 
children  are  fed,  clothed,  and  educated. 

American  commercial  interests  in  this  district,  except  as  repre- 
sented in  the  importation  of  a  few  staple  American  products,  are  con- 
fiued  to  general  lines  of  imports  and  exports^  and  are  expanding  but 
slowly.  It  is  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  m  commercial  and  other 
nonmissionary  lines  of  activity  American  interests  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  European  nations  in  the  field. 

The  effects,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  protracted  war  in  Europe 
on  American  trade  interests  have  been  adverse.  The  cost  of  all 
foreign  goods  has  increased  and  this  increase  has  affected  considerably 
the  prices  of  native  commodities.  The  only  country  that  has  been 
gaining  is  Japan. 

The  most  promising  fields  for  American  commercial  activity  are 
described  on  page  241. 

GENERAL  TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  need  for  reliable  American  import  and  export  firms  and  the 
lack  of  direct  shipping  as  well  as  banking  facilities  constitute  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  American  trade  with  Manchuria. 
Under  present  conditions  American  exporters  are  compelled  to  look 
to  their  natural  competitors  to  convey  their  goods  to  tne  country  of 
destination,  and  to  sell  and  distribute  them.  Moreover,  if  there  were 
an  American  bank  in  Manchmia,  the  American  gold  dollar  could  be 
used  in  business  quotations  and  transactions,  and  letters  of  credit 
could  be  issued  in  terms  of  gold  dollars  directly  by  the  bank  in  one 
coimtry,  payable  to  the  exporter  at  the  bank  m  the  other  country, 
instead  or  the  more  expensive  and  roundabout  way  of  commissioning 
London  bunks  to  issue  sterling  letters  of  credit  to  settle  obligations 
in  either  country.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  present  is  an  especially 
favorable  time  for  Americans  to  make  a  bid  for  a  share  of  this  market. 
American  manufacturers,  or  a  combination  of  them,  whether  export- 
ers of  competitive  or  noncompetitive  articles,  should  establish  a  selling 
organization  with  agencies  at  the  principal  markets;  have  its  own 
technical  experts  and  salesmen;  offer  goods  .suited  to  the  market; 
carry  stocks  at  the  distributing  centers  from  which  axij  quantity 
desired  can  be  sold;  give  away  samples;  advertise  extensively;  and 
grant  long  credits.  Iji  some  lines  it  is  beUeved  that  such  a  system 
could  be  adopted  with  profit  and  with  a  prospect  of  permanence.  In 
most  lines,  when  Amencan  products  have  once  become  well  known, 
they  gain  ground. 

As  to  the  trade  in  American  cotton  goods,  it  is  suggested  that  the 

f Present  would  be  an  opportune  time  for  the  leading  American  manu- 
acturers  and  exporters  to  combine  in  sending  a  representative  to 
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investigate  the  conditions  surrounding  this  trade  with  a  view  to 
establishing  an  extensive  American-managed  distributing  agency  in 
Manchuria.  Such  a  syndicate  might  well  include  capitalists  who 
have  investments  in  banking  institutions  and  steamship  lines  inter- 
ested in  Far  Eastern  trade.  At  the  same  time  the  American  mills 
should  manufacture  a  line  of  piece  goods  especially  for  this  market 
at  prices  competing  favorably  with  Japanese  lines.  The  local  agency 
would  have  to  be  given  strong  support  and  be  permitted  to  grant 
terms  as  favorable  as  those  extended  by  any  of  the  competitors  in 
these  lines,  Japanese  or  European.     Stocks  should  be  carried  at  the 

Srincipal  distributing  centers  and  the  goods  should  be  shipped  via 
apan  and  Chosen  to  Antung  or  directly  to  Dairen,  instead  of  to 
Shanghai,  in  order  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  one-third 
reduction  of  customs  duty  at  Antimg  on  rail-borne  goods  and  of 
the  reduced  through  freight  rates  on  the  Japanese  railways,  which 
were  designed  to  favor  both  Antung  and  Dairen.  As  these  are  the 
shortest  and  cheapest  routes  for  American  goods  destined  for  the 
Manchurian  market,  they  should  be  used  by  American  manufacturers 
and  exporters;  American  trade  would  thus  share  the  facilities  and 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  modem  business  machinery  that  Japan  is 
providing  for  its  own  commercial  development  in  Manchuria.  To 
take  such  a  step  now  would  possibly  mean  the  recovery  of  some  of  the 
piece-goods  trade  that  has  been  taken  away  from  the  iTnited  States  in 
the  past  10  years.  American  manufacturers  may  expect  to  share  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  district  if  they  are  willing  to  make  a  serious 
concerted  effort  to  participate  in  the  trade. 

In  promoting  trade  relations  in  Manchuria  it  seems  advisable  as 
well  as  practicable  for  American  commercial  interests  to  act  through, 
and  in  certain  instances  to  combine  with,  the  Japanese,  who  possess 
such  superior  facilities  for  handling  this  trade.  Broadly  speaking, 
frcm  the  economic  point  of  view,  it  seems  more  advisable  for  Amer- 
ican merchants  to  work  in  concert  with  the  Japanese  than  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  them  in  Manchuria — ^at  least  untU  the  obstacles 
mentioned  above  shall  have  been  removed.  At  the  same  time  Chinese 
officials  and  merchants  are  anxious  for  American  business  houses  to 
establish  distinctively  American  branches  or  agencies  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  Manchuria.  They  invite  American  capital  to  be  used 
in  developing  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  therp  and  urge 
that  direct  transportation  and  banking  facilities  with  the  United 
States  be  arranged. 
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By  Ck>iLsul  General  Tlioiiias  Sanunons. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA, 

The  Shanghai  consular  district  comprises  the  Province  of  Chekiang 
and  that  part  of  the  Province  of  Kian^n  south  of  the  Yangtze 
River,  except  the  prefectures  of  Kiangning  and  Chuikiang  in  the 
northwest  comer.     It  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  China. 

TTie  Province  of  Chekiang  is  situated  between  27^  and  31°  north 
latitude  and  118°  and  122°  east  longitude.  That  part  of  Kiangsu 
Province  which  is  included  in  this  district  is  situated  between  latitude 
30°  45'  and  32°  and  longitude  119°  and  122°.  In  latitude  the  whole 
district  corresponds  approximately  to  the  position  of  Texas. 

The  area  of  Chekiang  Province  is  36,670  sauare  miles,  and  the 
area  of  that  part  of  Kaangsu  Province  included  in  the  Shanghai 
district  is  about  12,867  square  miles;  making  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 49,637  square  miles,  which  is  just  a  little  lai^er  than  the 
State  of  New  York. 

POPULATION. 

The  Maritime  Customs  estimate  for  1910  gives  23,980,000  as  the 
population  for  Kiangsu  Province  and  11,800,000  for  Chekiang  Pro v- 
mcej  whereas  the  census  taken  by  the  Minchengpu  (Department 
of  Civil  Affairs)  in  Peking  for  the  same  year  gives  17,300,000  for 
Eaangsu  Province  and  17,000,000  for  Chekiang  Province.  The 
former  is  accented  as  being  more  nearly  accurate.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  population  of  this  entire  district  is  about  25,000,000,  for 
while  only  aoout  one-third  of  the  area  of  Kiangsu  Province  is  included 
in  this  district^  it  is  the  most  densely  populated  section  and  includes 
about  one-hall  of  the  total  population. 

The  urban  population  of  the  principal  ports  of  this  district  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  3,165,000,  divided  as  follows:  Shanghai,  1,500,- 
000;  Soochow,  600,000;  Hangchow,  600,000;  Ningpo,  465,000;  and 
Wenchow,  100,000. 

The  density  of  the  population  for  Chekiang  is  ^ven  as  463  per 
souare  mile,  and  for  mangsu  as  448  per  square  mue.  The  State  of 
Rnode  Island,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  has,  in  the  United 
States,  the  most  nearljr  corresponding  density  of  population,  namely, 
508.5  to  the  square  mile. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

Chekiang  is  a  Province  of  wooded  hills  and  fertile  valleys.  The 
west  and  south  are  moimtainous  and  are  not  so  denselv  populated  as 
the  rich^  districts  on  the  east  and  north.  The  inland  hills,  the 
many  rivers,  and  the  groups  of  islands  make  Chekiang  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  the  Provinces  of  China. 

Kiangsu  Province  is  a  fertile  plain  crossed  by  the  Yangtze  River 
from  east  to  west  and  by  the  Grand  Canal  from  north  to  south.  It 
has  been  called  ''  the  garden  of  China.'' 
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CLIMATE. 

Three  seasons  prevail  in  this  district — the  winter  monsoon,  com- 
prising the  six  months  from  September  to  February;  the  middle 
monsoon,  from  March  to  mid-April;  and  the  summer  monsoon,  last- 
ing from  April  to  the  end  of  August. 

March  is  a  month  of  variable  winds,  but  with  a  marked  prevalence 
of  southeast  winds.  In  April  the  summoi*  monsoon  sets  in.  In 
May  it  begins  to  blow  from  tne  southeast  and  continues  until  August. 
At  the  beginning  of  September  the  winds  change  suddenly,  and  the 
new  monsoon,  with  its  northeast,  north,  and  northwest  winds,  lasts 
until  spring,  but  the  winds  lack  the  regularity  and  strength  of  those 
of  the  summer  monsoon  season.  May  and  June,  as  well  as  October 
and  November,  are  generallv  ideal  months.  The  heated  term  com- 
mences in  July  and  often  fasts  until  the  end  of  September.  The 
excoisive  heat  is,  however,  often  relieved  by  stiff  breezes  and  heavy 
thunderstorms.  December  is  sometimes  a  pleasant  month, '  but 
January,  February,  and  March  are  disagreeable  months,  it  generally 
being  very  cold  and  damp.  There  is  usually  a  little  snow  in  February, 
but  ice  rarely  exceeds  three-fourtiis  of  an  inch  in  thickness  in  ponds 
and  ditches,  although  ice  over  an  inch  in  thickness  was  formed  during 
the  J  916-1917  season. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  from  data  kindly  furnished  by  the 
Rev.  R.  P.  H.  Gau  thier  at  the  Sikawei  Observatory,  show  the  average 
rainfall  per  year  for  the  10  years  ending  in  1910,  flie  average  number 
of  days  per  year  on  which  rain  fell  duiing  the  same  period,  and  the 
minimum  and  maximum  temperature;  also  the  average  temperature 
for  the  year  1916.  The  figures  eiven  for  Nanking  (except  the  average 
temperature,  which  is  also  for  the  year  1916)  are  for  the  5  years  end- 
ing m  1910. 


Districts. 


Tempcraturo. 


Highest.    Lowest. 


Average. 


Rainfall. 


Noraher 
oXdays. 


Inches. 


NanldTig,  or  northwestern . 
Shin;^h;U,  or  northeastern. 
NingjX),  or  middle  eastern . 
Wcachow,  or  southeastern. 


104 
103 

108 
104 


"F. 


137 
133 
144 
170 


44.0 
45.7 
52.4 
(U.3 


POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  provincial  governments  are  made  up  of  miUtary  governors  at 
ea(  h  capital,  with.commissioners  of  defense  at  each  important  military 
point-  civil  governors,  with  a  bureau  of  foreign  affairs,  and  with 
nrancn  bureaus  of  foreign  affairs  at  each  treaty  port;  provincial 
departments  of  finance,  under  which  are  the  various  revenue  bureaus, 
including  the  customs  administration  at  each  port;  the  department 
of  justice,  which  consists  of  the  provincial  hi^  courts,  the  courts 
of  chief  procurators,  metro|>olitan  courts,  pohce  courts,  etc.;  also 
the  taoyin  (intendants)  of  circuits  located  at  each  of  the  principal 
cities,  with  numerous  magistrates  under  them  at  important  centers, 
who  have  court  jurisdiction  over  the  neighboring  territory. 
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TDie  foreign  residents  of  Shanghai,  as  at  all  open  ports,  are  subject 
to  the  immediate  control  of  their  consuls  injudicial  matters.  British 
subjects  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Supreme  Court  for 
Qiina,  opened  in  September,  1866,  In  1906  the  United  States 
Court  for  Qiina  was  established  on  lines  similar  to  the  British  Su- 
preme Court. 

Chinese  citizens  resident  in  the  International  Settlement  at  Shang- 
hai are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Shanghai  Mixed  Court,  establish^ 
in  1864.  Cases  in  this  court  are  heard  by  a  Chinese  magistrate  and  a 
foreign  assessor  who  acts  as  the  deputy  of  his  consul  General.  The 
consulates  at  present  having  regular  assessors  are  tne  American, 
British,  ItaUan,  and  Japanese.  Assessors  from  other  consulates  sit 
only  in  cases  that  concern  the  interests  of  their  own  nationals.  Chi- 
nese law,  modified  to  an  extent  by  foreim  procedure,  is  the  law  of 
the  court;  and  its  language  is  Chinese.  Foreigners  of  such  nations 
as  have  not  acquired  extraterritorial  privileges  dv  treaty  and  are  not 
represented  by  consuls  also  come  under  the  lurisdiction  of  the  ^Cxed 
Court;  at  the  present  time  this  provision  also  includes  German  and 
Austrian  subjects,  whose  consular  officers  have  been  withdrawn 
from  China.  The  French  Concession  has  its  own  Mixed  Court  on 
the  same  lines,  the  assessor  being  the  deputy  of  the  French  consul 
general. 

A  Court  of  Consuls,  established  in  1870,  enables  the  public  to 
sue  the  municipal  council  of  the  International  Settlement. 

In  local  aflFairs,  the  International  Settlement  of  Shanghai  is  gov- 
erned by  the  municipal  coimcil,  which  consists  of  nine  members  of 
various  nationalities  elected  annually  by  the  ratepayers.  These 
members  are  chosen  from  among  the  most  prominent  business  men 
of  Shanghai  and  give  their  services  free.  Ratepayers  are  house- 
holders who  pay  taxes  on  an  assessed  rental  value  of  at  least  500 
taels,  or  who  are  owners  of  land  to  the  value  of  600  taels. 

The  French  Concession  is  governed  by  a  council  of  its  own  con- 
sisting of  eight  members,  ot  which  four  are  French  and  the  four 
others  are  oi  different  nationaUties.  Their  resolutions  are  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  the  French  consul-general.  Four  members  retire 
annually  and  new  members  are  elected  by  all  owners  of  land  or 
occupants  of  houses  paying  a  rental  of  1,000  francs  per  annum,  or 
residents  with  an  annual  income  of  4,000  francs. 

Meeting  of  ratepayers  of  the  International  Settlement  are  held 
annually  m  March,  at  which  time  budgets  for  the  coming  year  are 
voted  upon,  the  report  of  the  previous  year  passed  upon,  and  the 
incoming  council  instructed  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  No 
important  measure  can  be  undertaken  without  reference  to  a  meet- 
ing of -ratepayers,  any  25  of  whom  can  call  a  special  meeting  and 
whose  decisions  are  of  equal  validity  with  the  decisions  reached  at 
the  regular  annual  meetings.  The  cosmopolitan  system  of  govern- 
ment nas  worked,  m  general,  very  satisiactorily  during  the  past. 
The  international  municipal  council  is  divided  into  departments, 
as  follows:  Public  works;  police;  fire;  health;  educational;  electrical; 
and  financial. 

The  French  Concession  is  managed  on  practically  the  same  lines 
as  the  international  municipal  council,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
the  French  having  no  electrical  department.  Electricity  for  the 
French  municipal  council  is  furnished  by  a  French  private  concern. 
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The  natives  outside  of  the  French  and  International  Settlements 
are  governed  by  the  native  authorities. 

Title-deeds  for  land  in  the  foreign  settlements  are  issued  at  the 
present  time  by  the  commissioner  for  foreign  affairs  and  the  taoyin 
(intendant)  of  Shanghai,  who  jointly  aflSx  their  seals  thereto. 

In  recent  years  there  has  functioned  an  office  known  as  the  "Hui 
Chang  Chu/'  or  joint  measurement  office,  the  duties  of  which  are, 
as  its  name  indicates,  to  make  the  official  measurements  of  land, 
in  conjimction  with  the  municipal  cadastral  office,  and  in  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  the  foreign  renter  and  of  the  consulate  of  his 
native  country. 

The  taoyin,  or  intendant  of  circuit,  has  chaise  of  purely  native 
civil  affairs.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date  the  special  envoy  oi  foreign 
affairs  held  also  the  office  of  taoyin. 

There  are  native  police  stations  scattered  over  the  districts  around 
Shanghai,  and  these  are  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent  who 
is,  in  turn,  responsible  to  the  taoyin. 

The  military  governor  of  Shanghai  has  charge  of  the  arsenal 
and  resides  there*  the  movements  of  Chinese  troops,  etc.,  are  all 
under  his  control. 

The  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  at  Shanghai,  as  at  all  other  treaty 
ports,  is  under  the  direction  of  a  commissioner  of  customs,  who 
takes  his  orders  from  the  Inspector  General  of  Customs  at  Peking. 
The  headquarters  of  the  customs  authorities  in  Shanghai  is  situated 
on  the  Bund^  facing  the  river.  The  superintendent  of  customs 
grants  permission  for  the  importation  and  exportation  of  contraband 
goods. 

EDUCATION. 

There  are  50  institutions  in  Shanghai  for  the  education  of  Chinese, 
of  which  about  30  are  conducted  by  missionary  societies.  There 
are  5  municipal  schools,  8  schools  under  Chinese  management,  and 
7  special  schools  and  colleges. 

The  most  important  of  the  last-named  is  St.  John's  University, 
situated  at  Jessfield,  which  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and,  by  its  charter,  is  authorized  to  confer 
upon  its  graduates  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  imiversities  in  the 
United  States. 

The  other  important  institutions  are  the  Government  Institute 
of  Technology, on  Sikawei  Road;  the  Fuhtan  College, also  atSikawei; 
the  German  Medical  School  (recently  moved  to  Woosimg);  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  for  China;  the  Nanyang  Railway  and  Min- 
ing College,  on  North  Szechwan  Road;  and  the  Aurora  University, 
a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  on  Avenue  Dubail. 

There  are  14  schools  for  the  education  of  foreign  children,  among 
which  are  2  public  schools  for  boys  and  girls;  2  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  known  as  the  Thomas  Hanbury  Scnook,  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  international  municipal  council;  the  French  Mmiicipal 
School,  imder  the  French  mimicipal  coimcil ;  the  Shanghai  American 
school,  which,  though  but  recently  established,  is  proving  a  great 
success;  the  Jewell  school,  American;  the  Cathedral  school,  British; 
the  Shanghai  High  School  and  Kindergarten,  British;  the  St. 
Xavier  Sdiool  for  boys;  the  St.  Joseph's   institution    for   girls, 
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mnd  two  others,  managed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions.  There 
is  also  a  school  for  Jewish  children^and  one  for  German  children,  as 
well  as  two  schools  for  Japanese.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  German  schools,  all  the  schools  are  operated  on  British 
school  lin^,  preparing  children  for  the  Cambridge  local  examinations. 
Higher  education  is  not  available  in  Shanghai  for  the  children  of 
foreigners,  and  those  who  can  afford  it  send  their  children  home 
for  such  higher  education. '  A  very  few  have  recently  entered  the 
Hongkong  University,  which,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Shanghai, 
will  probably  later  play  an  important  part  m  the  hi^er  education 
of  foreign  children  living  in  Shanghai. 

There  are  approximately  10,000  Chinese  pupils  in  the  various 
schools  established  for  their  b^efit.  Children  of  foreign  parents 
attending  school,  excluding  Japane?;e,  number  approximately  2,900. 

Besides  the  above,  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese  children  are 
doubtless  being  taught  under  the  old-^tyle  Chinese  teachers,  each 
tearfi^  having,  on  an  average,  between  20  and  30  pupils.^  Statis- 
tics concerning  the  education  of  this  character  are  not  available,  as 
none  are  published.  Each  of  these  schools  is  run  by  a  single  tutor 
for  his  own  benefit.  Schools  of  this  kind  are  to  be  fomid  all  over 
the  towns  and  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  tutors  eke  out  a  precarious 
existence,  as  the  pupib  belong  to  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  give  an  estimate  of  the  literacy  of  the  population  oi  this 
district,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  masses  are  generally 
uneducated. 

The^  demand  for  fordgn  school  supplies,  especially  furniture,  is 
very  Umited.  Most  of  the  furniture  can  be  turned  <rat  locally,  ao 
cording  to  patterns  supplied,  much  more  cheaply  than  it  could  be 
imported.  Scientific  supplies,  of  course,  have  to  be  imported.  A 
school  operated  by  Britisn  people  will  generally  import  its  require- 
ments from  Great  Britain,  and  p^-sons  from  other  countries  generally 
import  from  their  own  home  country. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  district  around  Shanghai  is  preeminently  agricultural.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  consisting  of  alluvia  carried  down  by  the  Yangtze; 
and  the  latitude,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  rainfall  is  pretty 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year,  permits  the  production  of 
two  crops  a  year.  The  spring  crops,  gathered  in  May  and  June, 
consist  principally  of  wheat,  barley,  rape,  and  beans.  Tliefall  crops, 
gathered  in  September  and  October,  are  mainly  cotton  and  rice. 

In  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  the  Chinese  stiQ  adhere  to  anti- 
quated methods,  and,  so  far  as  indications  now  go,  no  early  improve- 
ment can  be  looked  for  in  this  respect.  So  long  as  the  earning  power 
of  the  popidation  remains  as  low  as  it  now  is,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
expect  the  Chinese  farmers  to  invest  in  modem  implements,  fer- 
tilizers, etc. 

An  experimental  poultry  farm,  operated  on  foreign  lines,  has  been 
established,  and  it  is  understood  that  it  has  been  fairly  successful  up 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  called  the  Kiangnan  Poultry  Farm  and 
is  located  near  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  Station.  The  expor- 
tation of  eggs  and  egg  products  is  assuming  an  important  place  in  the 
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trade  of  this  port,  and  this  should  contribute  to  make  poultry  farming 
very  profitable. 

Altnough  considerable  quantities  of  mining  products  pass  through 
the  port  of  Shanghai,  there  are  no  mining  activities  in  this  district. 

COMMUNICATIONS  BY  WATER. 

Shanghai  is  considered  to  be  the  chief  port  of  northern  China  for 
the  transportation  of  products  to  the  outside  world,  and  of  imports 
from  the  whole  world  to  the  interior  of  Cliina.  Vessels  drawing  not 
more  than  24  feet  of  water  maj  navigate  the  WhanCT>oo  River  to 
Shanghai  if  the  masters  so  desire,  though  most  of  the  larger  mail 
steamers  anchor  at  the  Woosung  outer  anchorage  about  14  miles 
from  the  Shanghai  customs  wharf. 

As  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  shipping  of  Shanghai  the 
following  figures,  showing  the  tonnage  of  steamers  and  sailing  craft, 
foreign  and  native  owned,  cleared  and  entered  at  Shanghai,  are  given 
for  the  five  years  ended  in  1917:  1913,  19,580,151  tons;  1914,  18,- 
950,918  tons;  1915,  16,849,638  tons;  1916,  16,819,095  tons;  1917, 
15/716,017  tons. 

Besides  the  above,  many  small  ships  and  barges  clear  for  inland 
ports,  the  total  clearances  and  entries  being:  1913, 174,466  tons;  1914, 
319,804  tons;  1915,  357,192  tons;  1916,  169,880  tons;  1917,  174,466 
tons.  In  addition,  more  than  16,000  junks  and  1 ,500  steam  launches 
entered  and  cleared  from  and  to  interior  ports  during  1917. 

Shanghai  has  direct  steamship  communication  with  the  principal 

forts  in  Europe  and  America.  Lines  also  run  to  and  from  AustraUa, 
ndia  and  Japan.  Steamers  leave  daily  for  coast  and  river  ports. 
Motor  launches,  steam  launches,  and  junks  ply  regularly  in  inland 
waters. 

In  general,  it  is  imderstood  that  foreign  goods  imported  into  Shang- 
hai pay  the  usual  5  per  cent  or  specific  duty  and,  by  paying  an  addi- 
tional one-half  of  the  duty  so  levied,  are  entitled  to  a  **  transit  pass,'' 
which  is  supposed  to  carry  the  goods  to  any  interior  port  free  of  all 
further  charges. 

The  transportation  rates  in  normal  times,  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet 
(general  goods),  are  approximately  as  follows:  To  London,  $13.60 
gold;  to  New  York,  via  London,  $16.36;  to  Marseille  and  Havre, 
$13.37:  to  Pacific  Coast  ports,  $8.  To  New  York,  via  the  Pacific,  on 
general  goods,  the  rates  range  from  $2.25  to  $6  gold  for  100  poimds. 

At  the  present  time  (May  1,  1919)  freight  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast 
on  general  goods  range  from  $15  to  $35  gold  per  ton,  except  on  raw 
or  wild  silk,  on  which  latter  the  rate  is  $7.50  per  100  pounds.     The 

{)reeent  rate  on  silk  goods,  including  pongee  silks,  is  $25  for  40  cubic 
eet,  plus  1  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Freight  rates  from  coal  ports  in  Japan  are  normally  $0.50  to  $0.55 
gold  per  ton,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  approximately  $1.50 
per  ton. 

The  foUowing  are  the  passenger  rates  to  the  principal  foreign  ports, 
alphabetically  arranged,  the  prices  being  given  m  United  States  cur- 
rency; where  different  prices  are  given  for  any  one  port,  the  difference 
in  fare  is  governed  by  tne  different  classes  of  steamers  to  that  port: 
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Ports. 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

Ports. 

'First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

Aden 

$220 

$177-185 

341 

200 

265 

145-151 

250 

3^11 

25-33 

160 

26-39 

277-350 

59 

341 

45 

263-341 

219 

20 

$150 

107 

263 

127 

175 

$70-113 

165 

244 

13-22 

80 

10-19 

20^253 

44 

244 

22 

Wl-244 

141 

$73^ 

28 
70 

7 

45 
$7-8 
90-96 

18 

88 

Nagasald 

$15-20 

220 

130 

160 

244-321 

'64 

63-64 

175-225 

175-225 

67 

214 

145 

341 

175-225 

175-225 

45 

82-44 

$8-11 

$4-5 

Bonibfty .  . . , , 

New  York 

BrindisL 

Port  Darwin 

80 

Br»bane 

Portland 

Port  Said 

185-234 
4S 
50-51 
112 
112 
44-51 
139 

Penang 

34 

Pnrttan , , . 

Saigon 

Gibraltar .  .. 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

51-102 

Jtfpn^knng .  _ 

51-108 

HonoJuhi- 

Pingaport^ 

Kobe 

Svcmev 

Taomnft 

MnhikkH 

Tangier 

244 

87-105 

87-105 

27 

13-22 

Mi^n^ 

Vancoovxr . 

65-72 

Uanfl* 

Victoria. 

55-72 

lf<mff^11<> 

Vladivostok 

12 

Hdboume 

YoVoham**  . 

8-4) 

Mctjl.....  ..... 

The  following  are  the  rates,  in  Mexican  currency  \  of  steamship  fares 
from  Shanghai  to  the  various  China  ports  visited  more  or  less  regularly 
by  coastwise  vessels: 


Places. 


Amor 

Antmig 

Csnton 

Chefoo 

Chemulpo  (Korea 

Cblnwanf^tao 

ChinJciang 

I>iiiren 

Foochow 

Hankow 

tr^^fh^riQ 


One-way 

(are. 


S  Mac. 
40 
45 
56 
35 
40 
50 
40 
40 
80 
40 
30 


Round- 
trip  fare. 


9  M(x. 
60 
75 
85 
65 
60 
75 
60 
64 


60 


Places. 


KluMang. . . 
Nanking.... 
Newdiwanj; 

Ningpo 

Swatow 

Takao 

Tientsin.. V. 
Tslngtau. . . 
Weihiaiwei.. 
Wuhu 


One-way 

faro. 


40 
40 
55 
10 
40 
60 
55 
30 
35 
40 


Round- 
trip  larc. 


I  Mex. 


60 
60 
85 
15 
60 


95 
48 
55 
60 


RAILWAYS. 

There  are  approximately  379  miles  of  railway  in  this  district,  as 
follows:  The  f^hanghai-Nanking  Railway  from  Shanghai  to  Nanking, 
a  little  more  than  193  miles  long;  the  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningno 
Railway  from  Shanghai  to  Zahkow,  a  httle  more  than  150^^  miles 
long;  and  the  Ningpo  Section  (part  of  the  Shanghai-Han^chow- 
Ningpo  Railway  system,  though  not  connected  to  it)  from  Jsingpo 
to  flie  Tsao  Ngo  River,  a  little  more  than  4SJ  miles  long-  The 
Sianghai-Nanking  Railway  and  the  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ninjjpo 
Railway  luies  are  connected,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai,  with  a 
mnction  line  about  10  miles  long,  which  mifeage  is  included  in  the 
figures  given  for  the  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  Railwa3\  This 
junction  line  was  completed  in  1916. 

The  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  has  one  branch  line  running  from 
Shanghai  to  Woosung,  a  distance  of  a  trifle  less  than  ICVJ-  niUes;  and 
flieManghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  Railway  has  one  branch  line  called 
the  Kiangshoo  Branch  Line,  running  from  Hangchow  to  Konzenchiao, 
a  distance  of  approximately  6  miles.  The  operation  of  all  these  lines 
is  now  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Britisn. 

1  See  footnote  on  p.  84. 
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The  doublo  tracking  of  the  entire  Shangliai-Nanking  line  h  now 
contemplated,  and  provision  has  already  been  made  for  the  double 
tracking  of  that  portion  of  the  line — nearly  63^  miles  -between 
Shanghai  and  Soocnow.  There  should  be  an  opnortimity  for  the  use 
of  American  materials  in  the  double  tracking  of  tne  rest  of  this  line. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway,  which  consists 
of  31  locomotives,  ranging  from  32  to  102  tons  gross;  17  saloon  and 
first-class  cars;  9  nrst  and  second  class  composite  cars;  1  first,  second, 
and  third  class  and  brake  composite  car;  2  second-class  lavatorv  cars; 
49  third-class  cars;  1  luggage  and  treasure  van;  19  coolie  or  fourth- 
class  cai*s;  3  brake  and  mail  vans;  166  covered  goods  cars;  56  medium- 
sized  wagons;  36  small-sized  wagons;  20  cuttle  wagons;  2  horse  boxes: 
3  flat  wagons;  1  kerosene  tank  wagon;  2  cylindrical  oil  tanks:  10  steel 
bogie  brake  vans ;  4  market  wagons ;  and  3  breakdown  wagons.  This 
rolling  stock  is  practically  aU  of  British  manufacture. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  Shanghai-Hangchow  -Ningpo  Kailway  con- 
sists of  36  locomotives,  ranging  from  4^  to  87  tons  gross;  9  first-class 
cars;  11  second-class  cars;  60  third-class  cars;  10  coolie  or  fourth- 
class  cars;  8  composite  first  and  second  class  cars;  2  kitchen  cars;  9 
brake  vans;  and  2  postal  vans.  This  rolling  stock  is  of  British,  Ger- 
man, Belgian,  and  American  manufacture,  in  varying  proportions, 
with  the  largest  proportion  of  British  manufacture. 

The  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  was  constructed  by  the  British  at 
a  cost  of  about  18,716,690  taels.*  This  includes  the  W^oosung  branch. 
The  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  Railway  was  constructed  from  funds 
(amounting  to  $9,796,000  Mex.)  raised  by  the  provincial  bureaus, 
which  had  objected  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital.  It  w^s 
opened  to  traffic  in  1909.  The  cost  of  the  Ningpo-Tsao-Ngo-River 
section,  w^hich  was  opened  to  traflTic  in  1915,  is  unKnown. 

There  are  four  through  trains  daily  each  way  between  Shanghai 
and  Zahkow  on  the  Shanghai-Hangchow-Pukow  Railway,  one  train 
each  way  between  Kashing  and  Zankow,  and  five  trains  daily  each 
way  between  Zahkow  and  Konzenchiao.  Two  of  the  through  trains 
are  fast  trains^  one  is  a  slow  train,  stopping  at  aU  stations  en  route, 
and  the  other  is  a  coolie  and  goods  train.  There  are  five  trains  daily 
each  way  between  Shanghai  and  Nanking  on  the  Shan^hai-Nanldng 
Railway,  four  of  which  are  fast  trains  and  the  other  a  slow  train  for 
third  and  fourth  class  passengers,  stopping  at  nearly  every  station. 
The  fast  trains  are  made  up  of  lu^t,  second,  and  third  class  cars. 
Night  trains  have  sleeping  cars  that  are  quite  comfortable. 

One  train  daily  each  way  on  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  makes 
direct  connections  with  the  Tientsin-PuKow  Railway  at  Nanlang,  and 
the  Shanghai-Hangchow  line  makes  the  same  connections  through 
connections  with  tne  Shanghai-Nanking  lines. 

The  through  passenger  ikres  from  Shanghai  to  Nanking  on  the 
Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  are  $8.40  Mex.,  $4.20  Mex.,  $2.10  Mex., 
and  $1.60  Mex.  (approximately  4^,  2^,  I3V;  and  f-  cents  per  milo  for 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  class  passengers,  respectively).  Ap- 
proximately the  same  rates  per  mile  apply  on  the  Shanghai-Hang- 

<  The  word  "taels"  as  U5wd  in  this  report  from  the  Shanfhal  consular  district  refers  to  the  Shanghai '  aol, 
the  average  vahic  of  which  is  noimaliy  about  lO.fiS  United  States  currency.  The  expression  "IMex."  has 
reference  to  Mexican  dollars,  the  overage  value  of  which  Is  about  $0.43  Vniu  d  States  c  urrcncy.  The  %'alucs 
of  the  Shanghai  tacl  and  the  Mexican  dollar,  in  United  States  cunency,  on  January  1,  1919.  were  about 
$1.08  and  $0.78y  respectively,  illustrating  the  constant  fluctuation  charncterist  ic  cf  money  exchange  \  alues 
in  China.  Whereine  woe d'^ gold  "appears,  or  where  the  $8ign  is  used  without  qualiflcatiOD,  tnited  states 
oorrency  is  meant. 
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chow-Ningpo  Railway  and  the  branch  linos  of  each  railway.  The 
through  fares  from  Shanghai  to  Zahkow  on  the  Shanghai-Hangchow- 
Ningpo  Railway  are  $5.40  Mex.,  $2.70  Mex.,  $1.75  Mex.,  and  $0.95 
Mex.,  for  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  passengers,  respectively. 
The  lowest  single  fare  on  these  railways  is  $0.20  Mex.,  $0.10  Mex., 
and  $0.05  Mex.,  for  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  passengers, 
respectively. 

Baggage  may  be  carried  free  as  follows:  First  class,  267  p>ounds; 
seconcTcIass,  200  poimds;  third  and  fourth  class,  133  pounds.  Three 
cents  Mex.  per  mile  is  charged  for  each  4  pounds  m  excess  of  the 
free  allowance,  subject  to  a  minimum  charge  for  68  pounds. 

The  fast  express  trains  from  Shanghai  to  Nanking  make  the  run  in 
6i  hours,  averaging  over  30^  miles  an  hour,  including  13  stops.  The 
fast  express  trains  from  Shanghai  to  Zahkow  make  the  run  in  4§ 
hours,  averaging  over  26  miles  an  hour,  including  19  stops. 

The  charges  for  parcels  on  express  trains  of  the  Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway  are  as  follows,  the  prices  being  given  in  Mexican  currency: 


"Istancc  in  miles. 

T'pto2« 
pounds. 

27-10 
poimds. 

41-.'>3 
ponnd.s. 

54-06 
pounds. 

67-1.33 
pounds. 

Vpto50 

$Mex. 
0.25 
.25 
.30 
.40 
..'iO 
.60 

0  25 
.30 
.45 
.CO 
.SO 

l.CO 

$Mex. 

0.25 
.40 
.f.0 

1.(0 
1.00 

SMei. 

0  25 
..'.0 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

0.40 

61  to  ion 

70 

lOltolcO 

I  00 

151  to2fO 

1  00 

soitoaro 

1  50 

auito400 

2.00 

i 


Packages  exceeding  133  pounds  in  weight,  or  8  cubic  foot  in  measure- 
ment, will  not  be  accepted  as  parcels. 

Freights  are  divided  into  four  general  classes  on  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  Railway,  as  follows: 

^'X  "  clasSf  consisting  of  such  goods  as  acids,  mineral ;  ammunition ;  ben  zine ;  explo- 
sivee;  gases  of  all  kinds  in  cylindere:  gasoline;  petroleum ;  and  spirits,  rectified. 

Firgt  class,  consisting  of  such  goods  as  calcium  carbide;  clocks  and  watches;  engrav- 
ing; feathers;  furs;  glass;  gold  and  silver  lace  and  thread ;  jewelry  and  trinkets;  laces; 
pamtings ;  paper ;  straw  hats ;  flowers ;  photographic  and  scientific  instruments ;  pictures ; 
plated  articles;  satins;  silverware;  and  velvets. 

Second  dass,  consisting  of  such  goods  as  art  pottery ;  bamboo  ware ;  bedsteads,  wooden ; 
brass  ware  and  copperware,  fancy;  chinaware; crackers;  cutlery:  ebony;  india-rubber 
goods;  ivory;  plants  and  trees  (at  railway  risk);  quicksilver;  ana  silk  cloth. 

Thmi  classj  subdivided  into  10  classes,  ** A  "  to  "J,"  as  follows: 

"^,*'  consisting  of  such  articles  as  baskets  and  boxes,  empty;  blackwood ;  camphor- 
wood;  hats  and  caps,  other  than  straw;  chemicals  and  drugs,  ordinary;  cork;  cotton, 
loose;  ribbons;  crockery  (at  owner's  risk);  eatables,  sweet  (at  railway  risk);  flowers; 
furniture;  hair;  lamps;  lard;  marble;  medicines;  oilcloth;  plants  and  trees  (at  owner's 
risk);  rattans;  salt,  table;  sandalwood;  shaving  instruments;  silk  waste;  stoneware; 
tarpaulins;  wooden  ware;  and  wool,  loose. 

**B/*  consisting  of  such  articles  as  bedsteads,  metal j  biscuits,  bread,  and  cakes; 
buttons;  cigarette  holders;  cloth  material  (at  railway  nsk);  handkerchiefs;  incense; 
leaf  fans;  leather  boots:  maichinery  in  small  lots;  matting;  merchandise  such  as  thread, 
buttons,  toys,  umbrellas,  vases,  fans,  mosquito  nets,  etc.;  shirts;  straw  ware;  tea; 
and  toys. 

**C,  consisting  of  such  articles  as  agricultural  implements  (not  machinery);  ale 
or  beer  (not  bottled);  brass;  brooms  and  brushes;  candied  fruits;  carriage  fittings; 
doth  nuiterial  (at  owner's  risk);  coal  tar;  confectionery;  cotton  sweepings  and  i^-aste; 
eatables,  sweet,  such  as  dates,  sugars,  candied  fruits,  etc.  (at  owner's  risk);  felt;  hemp 
and  hemp  cloth  (at  owner's  risk):  rope;  sheUs;  towels;  and  vaseline. 

*'D,"  consisting  of  such  articles  as  advertising  frames;  aerated  waters;  barrows; 
books  and  stationery;  bottles,  empty,  in  casks  or  hampers;  brass  and  copper,  scrap; 
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carpets;  cement  in  barrels;  charcoal*  coir  matting;  colors;  dyes;  fish  and  poultry; 
fruits,  fresh;  hardware  and  ironware;  honey;  lead ;  leather  goods;  medicine  (at  owner's 
risk);  milk,  condensed:  paints  and  varnishes j  provisions;  safes;  scales;  seeds;  stoves; 
tiles ;  timber;  tinfoil  ana  tinware ;  wines  and  spirits ;  and  zinc. 

"i;,"  consisting  of  sudi  articles  as  bags,  empty;  calcium  chloride;  cigarettes,  cigars, 
and  tobacco ;  horns;  hosiery;  wool,  pressed ;  and  woolen  yam. 

"  F,"  consisting  of  such  articles  as  bones  and  bristles  (at  owner  3  risk). 

*  *  G  / '  consisting  of  such  articles  as  alum  *  coke ;  cotton  seeds ;  egg  yolks ;  flour  and  other 
bagged  goods;  ginger,  dried  and  fresh;  hams  and  meat;  hides  and  skins;  kerosene 
(at  owner's  risk);  lime;  nuts  (at  owner's  risk);  paper;  pepper;  sesame  seeds;  snuffs; 
soda  and  ash:  straw  braid;  sugar  cane;  and  vegetables. 

"F,"  not  listed. 

"/,'*  consisting  of  such  M*ticles  as  candles;  slate;  and  tallow. 

"  J,"  consisting  of  such  articles  as  ashes  or  cinders;  ballast;  bamboo;  bricks;  buildin, 
and  construction  materials;  piece  goods;  railway  materials;  salt,  common;  sawdustg 
common;  seaweed;  soap;  and  stone. 

The  ratfis  for  each  133  J  pounds  (1  picul)per  mile,  for  each  of  the 
foregoing  classificationa,  are  as  follows:  **A^*  class,  J  to  20  cents, 
Mex. ;  first  cla^s,  J  to  ^  cent,  Mex. ;  second  class,  J  to  J  cent,  Mex.; 
third  class,  -^  k>  J  cent,  Mex.;  third  class,  ^^A,''  J  cent,  Mex.; 
'^B,"  i  cent,  Mex.;  *'C,"  i  cent,  Mex.;  ^^D,"  i  cent,  Mex.; 
*'E,^*  J  cent,  Mex.;  ^'F,"  i  cent,  Mex.;  '^G,'^  -Ay  cent,  Mex.;  '^H,^' 
•jij-  cent,  Mex. ;  *'I,"  -^  cent,  Mex. ;  **  J,'*  -^  cent,  Mex. 

The  minimum  charge  for  any  consignment  of  freight  is  50  cents, 
Mex. 

Prices  per  ton  and  per  carload  lot,  for  any  distance,  will  be  quoted 
on  application  to  the  traffic  manager;  also  prices  for  shipments  of 
live  stock. 

Freights  on  the  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  Railway  are  divided 
into  six  general  classes,  as  follows: 

"X"  class,  consisting  of  explosives,  etc.,  like  the  same  class  on  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  Railway. 

First  chssy  consisting  of  such  articles  as  alabaster  figures  and  ornaments;  amber; 
animals  and  birds,  stuffed;  art  pottery;  artificial  flowers;  bicvcles;  bird  cages;  bronze 
figures;  china  ware;  clocks  and  watches;  coflSns;  crackers,  native;  crape;  eml^roideries* 
engravings;  fans,  superior  quality;  feathers;  wax  figures  and  flowers;  furs;  glass,  all 
kinds;  gold  and  silver  lace  or  thread;  musical,  technical,  and  scientific  instruments; 
hats,  straw;  jade  and  jadestones;  jewelry  and  trinkets;  lace;  lacquer  ware;  maps; 
medicines,  native,  first  quality;  motor  cars;  oil  paintings;  perfumes;  silk  goods;  por- 
celains; ribbons;  samples,  traveler's;  satin  or  velvet;  straw  ware,  fine;  tables,  bagatelle 
and  billiard ;  tortoise  shell;  vases,  china;  and  writings. 

Second  class,  consisting  of  sucn  articles  as  aluminum;  animals,  live,  in  strong  port- 
able cases;  baggage,  personal;  fancy  woods;  brass  ware,  fancy;  caps  and  hats,  imported ; 
carpets,  imported;  chairs,  basket  or  wicker;  cocoa  and  coffee;  copperware,  fancy; 
cotton  pjiece  goods;  deer  sinews  and  horns;  electric  appliances  and  equipment;  egg 
yolk  in  jars  or  bottles;  engines;  fancy  goods,  toys,  etc.;  fish  and  game;  nowers;  fruits, 
fresh;  fiuniture;  garments,  woolen;  goods,  sporting j  mats:  hosiery;  india-rubber 
goods;  isinglass;  lamp  chimneys;  flowers;  machinery,  in  small  lots;  marble;  matches, 
safety;  medical  wines  and  medicines;  oilcloth;  paper  flowers;  quicksilver; ribbons; 
ru  bber  goods ;  safes ;  scales ;  sewing  machines ;  shaving  instruments ;  seals ;  snuff ;  sponges ; 
strawj  loose,  and  straw  braid;  toilet  preparations;  wines  and  spirits;  and  wool,  loose. 

Third  class,  consisting  of  such  articles  as  advertisiM  frames;  aerated  waters j  ale  or 
beer;  arrowroot;  bamboo  ware,  fine;  barrows;  bedsteads,  metal;  books  and  stationery; 
boots  and  shoes,  imported;  bottles,  empty,  packed;  boxes  and  cases,  empty;  brass; 
buttons,  imported;  cane,  sugar;  candles:  carriage  fittings:  chinaware,  coarse;  cigar- 
ettes, cigars,  and  tobacco;  cigarette  holders;  coal  tar;  colors;  confectionery;  cork; 
cotton  sweepings,  waste,  and  yam;  crockery,  common;  dyes,  colors,  and  paints; 
earthenware;  eggs  in  boxes;  felt:  fish,  salt  and  dried;  fruits,  dried;  seeds;  ginger;  hard- 
ware; leather  goods;  hemp  and  nemp  cloth*  hides  and  skins;  horns  and  articles  made 
thereof ;  household  linen  and  wearing  apparel ;  ice ;  incense ;  iron ,  manufactured ;  kitchen 
utensils  and  stoves;  lamps;  lard;  leather  ware;  milk,  condensed;  mulberry  leaves, 
fresh;  muslin;  native  cloth;  nuts;  oils;  v^tables;  ores;  paints  and  varnishes;  paper, 
common;  petrolatum;  plants  and  trees;  provisions;  railroad  construction  and  equipment 
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material?;  rope;  salt,  table;  seaweed;  seeds;  straw  ware;  tallow;  tilee:  timber;  vaseline; 
zinc  nails  and  zinc  ware. 

Fourth  cloM,  consisting  of  such  articles  as  abacus;  agricultural  implements  (not 
mathinery);  ajum;  ashes  or  cinders;  bags,  empty;  baskets,  common;  barley,  beans, 
and  grains  of  all  kinds;  bean  cake;  bones;  boots  and  shoes,  native;  brass,  scrap;  bread, 
cakes,  and  biscuits;  bricks,  fire;  bristles  (in  boxes  or  hampers);  cement;  chalk;  char- 
coal; coir  mats  and  matting;  cork;  corrugated  iron;  firewood;  flour;  grass,  turf;  gypsum; 
grains,  edible;  iron  and  steel,  manufactured;  oil,  kerosene;  leather,  scrap;  lime; 
manure;  meat,  ^ted;  mulberry  leaves,  dried;  ores,  common;  pickles;  soap,  common; 
eoda:  stone,  -wrought;  tea  dust:  tiles,  ordinary;  and  zinc  sheets. 

Fifth  clas8y  consisting  of  such  articles  as  ballast;  bamboos;  bricks,  common;  brooms 
and  brushes,  native;  coal;  mud  and  earth;  paper  ash;  sand,  in  casks;  and  stone,  rough. 

The  rates  for  each  133  J  pounds  (1  pictil)  per  mile,  for  each  of  the 
foregoing  classifications,  are  as  follows:  **X"  class,  5  cents  Mex.;  first 
elass,  J  cent  Mex. ;  second  class,  J  cent  Mex. ;  third  class,  J  cent  Mex. ; 
fourth  class,  I  cent  Mex.j  fifth  class,  -^  cent  Mex.  The  minimum 
charge  for  a  freight  consignment  is  50  cents  Mex. 

The  following  are  the  rates  per  ton,  at  railway  risk,  exclusive  of 
terminal  and  other  charges,  the  loading  and  unloading  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  shipper  and  consignee: 


DIsf  anoc,  In  nilles. 

First 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

Fourth 
class. 

Fifth 
class. 

raderlo 

$Met. 

1.65 
2.25 
2  H5 
3.45 
4.05 
4.70 
6.30 
6.90 
e.60 
7.15 

$Mex, 

1.10 
1.45 
1.75 
2.20 
2.M 
3.10 
3.50 
3.W 
4.40 
4.85 

iMix, 

0.75 
1.00 
1.20 
1.45 
1.65 
1.85 
2.20 
2.50 
2.75 
3.10 

$Mez. 

aw 

.70 
.80 
.90 
1.05 
1.20 
1.40 
1.55 
1.75 
1.05 

0.40 

1610  23 

.45 

24to32 

.50 

3310  42 

.60 

43  to  54 

.65 

S5to(K. .  . 

70 

69toS4 

.75 

85 10  103 

.80 

HMtol25 

.85 

126101^ 

1.00 

The  rates  per  ton  for  *'X  "-class  goods  are  not  auoted. 

Except  as  stated  above,  concerning  the  douole-tracking  of  the 
Shanghai-Nanking  Railway,  the  Shanghai  consulate  general  knows 
of  no  railway  construction  under  way  or  contemplated  in  this  district. 

TRAMWAYS. 

The  Shanghai  Tramways,  operating  in  the  International  Settlement 
of  Shanghai,  are  owned  by  tne  Shanghai  Electric  Construction  Co. 
(Ltd.),  a  British  corporation  having  its  head  offices  in  London.  The 
Shanghai  general  manager  of  this  Tine  is  D.  McCoU.  The  capital  is 
£320,000  (approximately  $1,552,000  gold).  This  company  now 
operates  9.385  miles  of  double  track  and  7.055  miles  of  single  track, 
with  90  motored  cars  and  70  trailers.  The  same  company  also  oper- 
ates 1.007  miles  of  trackless  motor  service,  with  7  railless  motored 
cars.  The  latter  service  is  operated  on  streets  that  are  considered 
too  narrow  for  the  laving  of  tracks.  The  motive  power  for  this  line 
is  furnished  by  the  Municipal  Electrical  Works. 

The  first-class  fare  is  3  cents  Mex.  for  a  ** section,"  tlie  sections 
avera^g  about  nine-tenths  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  highest  fare 
for  a  single  trip,  from  one  end  of  a  route  to  another,  is  12  cents  Mex, 
The  third-class  fare  (two  classes  of  fare  are  provided)  works  out  to 
about  one-half  the  first-class  fare.     The  third  class  is  patronized 
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almosfc  exclusively  by  tlie  Chinese.  There  are  a  very  few  shorter 
seetions  on  which  the  first-class  fare  is  only  2  cents  Mex.  and  the 
third-class  fare  one-half  that  amount.  A  first-class  montlily  season 
ticket  is  sold  for  $6  Mex.  and  entitles  the  holder  to  make  use  of  the 
cars  at  any  time  during  the  month  in  which  the  ticket  is  current. 
These  tickets  are  extensively  used  by  regular  patrons  of  the  lines.  In 
1917  the  Shanghai  Tramways  carried  73,500,000  passengers. 

TTie  French  Settlement  in  Shanghai  has  its  own  tramway  system, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Compagnie  Fran^aise  de  Tramways  et 
d'Ek^lairage  Electriques  de  Shanghai,  having  its  head  office  in  Paris. 
The  Shanghai  general  manager  is  M.  CSursier.  The  capital  is 
8,000,000  francs  (approximately  $1,440,000  cold).  Tliis  company 
operates  also  the  electrical  imdertaking  and  uie  waterworks  system 
in  the  French  Settlement.  There  are  about  3.07  miles  of  double 
track  and  about  6. 88  miles  of  single  track.  Tliere  are  38  motored 
cars  and  12  trailers. 

The  fares  on  tliis  line  correspond  to  tliose  on  tlie  lines  in  the  Inter- 
national Settlement,  except  that  it  costs  15  cents  Mex.  for  the  longest 
single-route  trip.  A  monthly  season  ticket  good  for  use  on  both  hues 
ran  be  purchased  for  $10  Mex.  These  tickets  are  used  by  persons 
whose  business  takes  them  to  all  parts  of  the  cit3\ 

Tliore  are  at  the  present  time  no  prospective  extensions  on  either 
of  the  rail  systems ;  but  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  obtain  authority 
from  the  municipal  council  to  extend  the  railless  system. 

There  is  a  very  short  tramway  operated  on  the  Bund  of  the  diinese 
city  by  a  native  concern,  but  statistics  concerning  it  are  not  available., 

ROADS. 

As  in  nearly  all  other  districts  in  China,  there  are  no  roads  worthy 
of  the  name  m  the  Shanghai  consular  district  outside  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  in  the  latter  such  roads  as  exist  are  usually  nothing  but 
beaten  dust  routes  running  through  the  principal  streets — ^in  fact, 
mere  alleys  or  footpaths.  Therefore,  there  can  be  said  to  be  no 
particular  trade  routes  traversed  by  ordinary  roads.  There  are 
approximately  126  miles  of  road  in  the  International  and  French 
Settlements  of  Shanghai,  of  which  approximately  77}  miles  are 
macadam  and  21  miles  paved.  The  unimproved  roads  are  generally 
new  streets  on  the  borders  of  the  settlements.  No  statistics  are 
known  to  be  available  concerning  the  length  of  the  roads  in  the  native 
city,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there  are  not  as  many  roads 
in  the  native  city  as  in  the  International  and  French  Settlements. 
The  roads  in  the  native  city  are  not  as  wide,  nor  as  well  kept,  as  the 
others. 

The  upkeep  of  the  roads  in  the  International  and  French  Settle- 
ments is  in  cnarM  of  the  municipal  council  of  each  settlement.  In 
the  International  Settlement  several  streets  are  marked  out  for 
future  improvement,  and  such  improvements  will  be  carried  out  as 
fast  as  funds  therefor  become  avadable. 

There  are  very  few  draft  animals  in  use  throughout  the  district. 
Occasionally  oxen,  carabou,  and  horses  are  seen  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  principal  methods  of  transportation  from  one  town  to  another 
are  by  the  rail  and  water  routes.     However,  a  considerable  number 
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of  horses  and  carriages  are  still  used  in  Shanghai  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  pleasure  seekers,  and  there  are  many  privately  owned  norses 
and  carriages  there.  The  one-horse  carriage  can  be  hired  for  $1 
Mex.  an  hour.  There  are  a  great  many  automobiles  now  in  use  in 
Shanghai,  both  privately  owned  and  for  hire,  the  charges  for  the 
latter  being  from  $3  Mex.  an  hour,  for  the  cars  carrymg  tm-ee  passen- 
gers besides  the  driver,  to  $5  Mex.  an  hour  for  the  cars  carrying  six 
passengers  besides  the  driver.  But  the  principal  means  of  passenger 
transportation  in  the  city  and  suburbs  are  the  street  cars  (which 
have  already  been  fully  described)  and  the  jinrikishas  (small  two- 
wheeled  vehicles  drawn  by  coohes).  The  official  rates  for  the  latter 
are  10  cents  Mex.  per  mJe,  or  50  cents  Mex.  an  hour  for  the  first 
hour  and  40  cents  Mex.  an  hour  for  each  succeeding  hour.  Jinrik- 
ishas can  abo  be  hired  by  the  day  or  month  for  $0.50  to  $1  Mex. 
and  $18  to  $25  Mex.,  respectively,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work.    The  Chinese  pay  less  than  naif  these  rates,  as  a  rule. 

Except  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases,  in  which  speed  is  more 
important  than  anything  else  and  in  whicn  automobiles  are  used, 
the  haiding  of  freight  in  the  city  is  done  by  coolies,  who  have  large 
two-wheeled  carts,  or  trucks,  on  which  tney  haul  loads  weighing 
from  1,000  to  4,000  pounds,  accordingto  bulk.  The  cost  of  these  ranges 
from  $0.50  to  $0.80  Mex.  an  hour,  or  from  $3  to  $4  Mex.  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  nature  and  weight  of  loads.  It  should  be  stated,  in  connection 
with  these  prices  for  coohe  hauling,  that  there  are  no  extra  charges 
for  loading  and  imloading,  as  this  is  all  done  by  the  coohes  who  haul 
the  loads. 

In  addition  to  the  two-wheeled  freight  cars,  a  great  many  of  the 
Chinese  wheelbarrows  are  still  used  for  transporting  freight  and  pas- 
sengers. These  carry  from  four  to  six  persons  and  loads  from  300 
to  750  ponnds  in  weight,  and  they  can  be  hired  for  from  $0.20  Mex. 
an  hour  to  $1.25  Mex.  a  day. 

POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

Shanghai  is  very  well  served  in  the  way  of  postal  f  acUities  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.     In  addition  to  the  mam  Cliinese  post  ofTice, 
which  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  Peking  and  Szechwan  roads,  there 
are  several  branches  of  the  Chinese  post  office  situated  at  convenient 
places  throughout  the  city,   and  the  American,   British,  French, 
German,  Japanese,  and  Russian  authorities  have  postal  agencies  in 
Shangh^.    These  latter  are  patronized  very  largely,  hy  foreigners 
and  natives  alike,  for  sending  mail  to  the  various  countnes  indicated 
and  to  their  possessions.     The  rates  charged  by  these  various  foreign 
agencies  between  China  and  their  own  depenclencies  (except  in  tne 
case  of  Great  Britain,  which  now  charges  the  Postal  Union  rates) 
are  practically  their  own  domestic  rates  to  the  same  parts.    The 
Chinese  local  and  domestic  rates  are  about  one-third  less  than  the 
local  and  domestic  rates  in  other  countries  for  first-class  mail  matter. 
The  Chinese  post  office  handles  most  of  the  domestic  mail  and  oper- 
ates a  free  aeUvery  83rstem  within  the  city.    By  arrangement  with 
the  British  postal  authorities,  on  account  of  the  latter  char^g 
R)8tal  Union  rates,  the  Chinese  postal  authorities  also  make  iree 
delivery  of  British  mail  within  the  city.    Free  dehvery  of  mail 
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within  the  city  is  made  by  the  other  foreign  postal  agencies  in  Shang- 
hai. There  are  splendid  railway  and  water  facilities  for  the  distri- 
bution of  mail  throughout  the  Shanghai  consular  district.  y 

The  American  post  office  is  situated  at  14  to  16  Whangpoo  Road, ' 
next  to  the  American  consulate  general;  the  British  post  office  at  the  , 
comer  of  Peking  and  Museum  Koads  near  the  main  Chinese  post , 
office;  the  French  post  office  at  61  Rue  Montauban,  in  the  French 
Settlement:  the  German  post  office  (which  has  ceased  to  function 
since  the  aeclaration  of  war  between  China  and  Germany)  on  the 
comer  of  Foochow  and  Szechwan  Roads;  the  Japanese  post  office  at 
lA  Seward  Road;  and  the  Russian  post  office  at  the  comer  of  North 
Soochow  and  Woosung  Roads.  i 

In  addition  to  parcel-post  and  money-order  arrangements,  at 
intemational  rates,  between  the  Chinese  and  United  States  postal 
authorities  to  all  parts  of  China  and  the  United  States^  there  are 
parcel-post  and  money-order  facilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Shanghai,  through  the  American  postal  agency,  at  United  States 
domestic  rates.  In  the  use  of  this  service  the  United  States  eighth 
zone  rates  apply  for  parcels  to  Shanghai  only,  and  goods  may  be 
insured  and  sent  '*  collect  on  delivery." 

Mail  steamers  ordinarily  go  and  come  between  China  and  the 
United  States  direct  from  three  to  five  times  a  month,  and^  the  time 
required  for  the  receipt  of  first-class  mail  from  New  York  is  usually 
from  26  to  35  days,  although  it  has  been  known  to  come  in  20  days 
and  sometimes  takes  40  or  45  days. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

Shanghai  is  in  very  close  telegraphic  and  cable  coromunication 
with  au  parts  of  the  world.  The  following  telegraph  and  cable 
offices  operate  in  Shanghai: 

Chinese  Telegraph  Administration,  No.  8  The  Bund. 

Eastern  Extension,  Australasia  &  China  Telegraph  Co.   (Ltd.)  (British),  No  7 

The  Bund. 
Great  Northern  Telegraph  Co,  (Ltd.)  (Danish),  No.  7  The  Bund. 
Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Co.  (Amencan),  No.  7  The  Bund. 

Wheatstone  apparatus  is  in  general  use  in  the  telegraph  offices 
throughout  this  aistrict. 

The  following  rates  are  in  force  for  telegrams  in  foreign  languages: 
To  aU  places  in  the  same  Province,  9  cents  Mex.  per  word;  to  all 
other  places  in  China,  18  cents  Mex.  per  word.  Tress  telegrams 
througnout  China  are  sent  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  Mex.  per  word. 
Telegrams  in  the  Chinese  language  to  aU  places  in  the  same  Province 
cost  6  cents  Mex.  per  character;  to  all  other  places  in  China,  12  cents 
Mex.  per  character.  Press  messs^es  throughout  China  in  the  Chinese 
language  cost  3  cents  Mex.  per  character. 

The  foreign  telegraph  and  cable  offices  maintain  practically  the 
same  tariff  of  rates,  and  press  messages  are  accepted  at  half  the 
usual  rates.  Deferred  cablegrams  to  most  countries  in  Europe  are 
transmitted  at  one-half  the  usual  rates.  The  following  extract 
from  the  printed  tariff  of  the  Comm^cial  Pacific  Cable  Co.,  dated 
April  1, 1917,  wiU  give  a  general  idea  of  the  rates  per  word  prevailing 
at  Shanghai  for  caolegrams  to  various  parts  of  the  world: 
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SMex. 

Alaska,  via  Asbcroft 3. 05 

Yukon,  Dawson  City 2.40 

Yukon,  via  Seattle 2. 25 

San  Francdsco,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Oakland,  etc 1.  75 

(For  other  points  in  the  United  States,  add  the  United  States  telegraph 

rate  to  the  rate  for  San  Francisco.) 
British  Columbia: 

Eighth  zone 2. 55 

Seventh  zone 2. 40 

Sixth  zone 2.20 

Fifth  to  First  zonej,  a  sliding-scale  reduction  of  $0.00325  per  word 
for  each  zone. 

Prince  Edward  Island 2. 10 

Cape  Breton 2.05 

Saskatchewan 1. 95 

Mexico 2-2.30 

Co?taRica 2.70 

Guatemala: 

San  Jose 2.60 

Other  places 2.  70 

British  Honduras 2. 70 

Nicaragua: 

San  Juan  del  Sur 2. 60 

All  other  places 2. 70 

Salvador: 

Libertad 2. 60 

All  other  places 2.  70 

South  America,  from  $4.25  Mex.  for  Dutch  Guiana  to  $2.80  Mex.  for 
Panama. 

Great  Britain,  France,  Beleium,  and  the  Netherlands 2. 40 

Germany  (via  Sayville  wireless) 2.  75 

Austria-Hungary  (via  Sayville  wireless),  Turkey,  and  nonbelligerent 

countries : 2. 90 

West  Indies,  from  $4.10  Mex.  to  as  low  as  $2.10  Mex.  for  Habana,  Cuba. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  extensions  of  telegraph  or  cable 
service  are  contemplated  at  the  present  time. 

TELEPHONES. 

In  Shanghai  there  are  two  separate  systems  of  telephones  in 
operation — one  in  the  foreign  settlements,  owned  by  a  British  cor- 
poration,  the  stockholders  of  which  are  chiefly  Shanghai  residents 
of  all  nationalities;  and  the  other  in  the  Chinese  city,  under  control 
of  the  Chuiese  Board  of  Communications,  a  Government  bureau. 

The  Shanghai  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  (Ltd.),  which  operates  in  the 
International  and  French  Concessions,  has  two  zones  of  service, 
the  first  comprising  all  the  territory  within  a  radius  of  2i  miles  from 
the  telephone  exchange,  and  the  second  induding  all  territory  out- 
side of  the  2i-mile  radius  but  within  a  4-mile  radius.  The  annual 
subscription  rates,  payable  quarterly  in  advance,  are:  In  the  first 
zone,  for  business  and  private  wall  telephones,  65  and  45  taels, 
respectively;  in  the  second  zone,  100  and  60  tads  for  business  and 
private  wall  telephones,  respectively.  If  desk  instruments  are  used, 
an  additional  charge  of  10  taels  per  annum  is  made  in  the  first  zone 
and  20  taels  per  annum  in  the  second  zone.  Subscribers  who  are 
stockholders  holding  at  least  four  shares  are  entitled  to  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cent  from  the  prices  quoted.  There  are  atpresent  more 
than  5.600  subscribers  to  this  telephone  system.  Tne  system  is 
Swedisn,  all  the  instruments  having  oeen  imported  from  Stockholm. 
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In  the  Chinese  city  of  Shanghai  the  Government  offers  service  to 
both  business  and  private  houses^  at  a  flat  rate  of  $4  Mex.  per  month. 

Tliere  are  also  telephone  systems  in  the  towns  of  CJhangchow, 
Hangchow,  Kashing,  Kunshan,  Ningpo,  Shaoshin^  Soochow,  and 
Wenchow,  in  the  Shanghai  consular  district. 

No  extension  of  the  systems  (aside  from  the  r^;alitf  increases  in 
the  number  of  subscribers)  is  contemplated  at  the  present  time. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  leading  foreign  newspapers  circulating  in  Shanghai  are  the 
Cliina  Press  (Amencan),  the  North  China  I)aily  News  (British), 
the  Shanghai  Times,  the  Shanghai  Mercury  (British),  and  the 
Sianghai  Gazette  (Chinese-Amencan).  The  leading  native  news- 
papers are  the  Shun  Pao,  the  Hsin  Y^en  Pao,  and  the  Eastern  Times. 
All  these  newspapers  are  daily  publications. 

The  circulations  of  the  Chinese  newspapers  average  from  18,000 
to  30,000  daily,  and  the  Shun  Pao  is  thought  to  be  the  most  widely 
read  paper  in  tne  Shanghai  district.  Its  advertising  rates  are  higher 
than  those  of  any  of  the  other  Chinese  publications.  An  advertise- 
ment on  the  front  page  of  this  paper^  which  is  considered  a  very 
desirable  place,  |  mch  by  11  inches  m  size,  costs  $1.41  Mex.  ner 
day,  and  every  additional  line  costs  $0.53  Mex.  per  day  for  the  first 
day;  for  the  second  and  following  days  the  charge  is  $0.66  Mex.  for 
the  first-named  space  and  $0.44  Mex.  for  each  additional  line. 
The  rates  are  lower  on  the  other  pages. 

The  Hsin  Wen  Pao  charges  (by  contract  only)  $9.89  Mex.  per  day 
for  a  whole  page,  $5.14  Mex.  for  a  half  page,  and  $2.47  Mex.  for  a 
quarterpage. 

The  Eastern  Times  charges  $22.44  Mex.  per  day  for  a  whole  page 
advertisement  and  proportionately  for  one-half  and  one-quarter 
pages.  Rates  on  the  front  page  and  the  middle  of  any  page  are 
double^  the  rates  stated.  A  reduction  of  10  per  cent  is  allowed  for 
advertisements  running  for  three  months,  20  per  cent  for  six  months, 
and  30  per  cent  for  one  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  native  popu- 
lation are  able  to  read. 

PUBUC  WORKS  AND  SANITATION. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  irrigation  or  reclamation  projects 
of  any  kind  are  now  being  carried  out  or  contemplated  in  this  district. 

WHANGPOO  RIVER  CONSERVANCY. 

The  conservancy  of  the  Whangpoo  River,  the  main  shipping  arteiy 
from  the  ocean  to  Shanghai,  is  constantly  being  carried  on.  This 
is  made  necessary  by  the  unceasing  collection  of  sut,  which  is  brought 
down  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  in  the  navigable  chan^. 
This  work  is  in  tne  hands  of  a  board  consisting  of  the  comm^oner 
for  foreign  affairs  at  Shanghai,  the  commissioner  of  customs,  the 
harbor  master,  and  six  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  Shanghai, 
under  a  scheme  evolved  by  the  Shan^ai  C!hamber  of  Commerce. 
Funds  for  this  work  are  obtained  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  om  all 
customs  duties  levied  as  well  as  on  the  value  of  goods  exported 
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or  imported  duty-free.  The  plan  was  put  into  operation  in  May, 
1912,  the  income  from  this  plan  averaging  about  600,000  taels  per 
annum,  and  the  board  now  has  its  own  dredging  plant  in  operation. 
The  residt  of  this  work  so  far  carried  on  is  that  the  Astra  Channel, 
which  at  the  time  of  commencement  of  operations  was  only  18  feet 
deep,  is  now  more  than  24  feet  deep  ana  vessels  of  that  draft  can 
safely  enter  and  navigate  the  river  up  to  a  place  opposite  the  customs 
wharf  at  Shanghai. 

CONDrnON  OF  STREETS— LACK  OF  SEWEB  STSTEM—FIRE  PROTECTION. 

The  general  condition  of  the  principal  streets  in  the  foreim  settle- 
ments of  Shanghai  is  very  gooa,  and  all  the  streets  are  well  lighted 
b\'  gas  or  electricity;  624  gas  and  1,583  electric  lamps  were  in  use 
for  street  lighting  in  the  International  Settlement  on  December  31, 
1916.  The  water  supply  is  ample  for  regular  consumption  and  fire 
protection,  but  the  water  is  not  considered  safe  for  drinking  purposes 
until  it  has  been  boiled, 

Tliere  is  no  regular  sewer  system.  In  the  houses  and^  hotels 
equipped  with  modern  sanitary  appliances  the  sewage  is  carried  into 
cesspools,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  waste  and  garbage  is  gathered  up 
by  the  sanitary  employees  of  the  municipalities  and  disposed  of  for 
filling  and  ferfilizing  piuposes.  Plans  for  sewage  disposal  are  now 
under  consideration.  It  has  been  recommended  that  a  sewage- 
d|isposal  plant  be  installed  instead  of  discharging  the  waste  into" the 
river  or  using  septic  tanks. 

The  fire  department  is  a  volunteer  one,  of  which  the  only  paid 
officers  are  the  chief  officer,  the  engineer,  and  one  clerical  assistant. 
There  is  ample  semimodem  and  modern  fire  equipment,  and  fire 
losses  are  not  above  the  average  in  cities  of  similar  size.  Plenty  of 
fixe  hydrants  arc  to  be  found  aU  over  tJhe  Settlements. 

For  the  care  and  upkeep  of  the  streets,  the  international  muni- 
cipal coimcil  operates  61  water  carts,  1  steam  water  wagon,  55  guile v 
and  dust  carts,  13  machine  scrapers,  36  machine  brushes,  76  work 
carts,  16  garbage  carts,  and  11  steam  rollers. 

While  the  mimicipal  authorities  in  the  native  districts  make  a 
brave  attempt  to  emulate  the  municipal  administration  of  the  foreign 
settlements,  they  are  not  able  to  keep  their  streets  in  as  good  condition 
as  those  in  the  foreign  settlements,  but  the  streets  are  generally  fairly 
well  lighted  and  are  Kept  reasonably  clean. 

ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  PLANTS. 

The  Municipal  Electric  Works,  installed,  operated,  and  controlled 
by  the  mxmicipal  council  of  the  International  Settlement,  consists  of 
two  plants,  one  situated  at  Riverside  and  the  other  on  Fearou  Road. 
These  plants  work  in  conjunction  with  each  other  and  have  capacities 
of  14,000  kilowatts  and  5,600  kUowatts,  respectively.  The  charge 
for  lighting  service  is  0.115  tael  per  unit  and  for  heating  service  is 
0.03  tael  per  unit.  Charges  for  industrial  purposes  are  generally  lower 
than  for  heating  purposes,  and  vary  according  to  the  quantity  used 
by  the  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  machinery  and  equipment  used  are  approximately  82^  per 
cent  British  and  the  rest  American.  The  engineer  in  chief  and 
manager  is  a  British  subject. 
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The  prospects  for  the  future  extension  of  these  plants  are  very 
promising.  Continuous  extensions  must  be  made  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions permit  the  purchase  of  electrical  generating  machinery  and 
equipment  at  reasonable  prices.  During  the  year  1917  no  heating 
connections  have  been  made  owing  to  the  fact  of  there  being  insuf 
ficient  current  to  fill  the  need.  In  spite  of  the  war,  new  cotton  and 
other  manufacturing  industries  requiring  electric  power  are  being 
established  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  continually  increas- 
ing demand  for  electric  power. 

The  electric  plant  in  the  French  Settlement  is  owned  by  the  French 
Tramway  Co.  Statistics  concerning  its  capacity,  etc.,  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  American  consulate  general.  The  rates  charged  by  this 
concern  are  higher  than  those  charged  by  the  authorities  in  the  Inter- 
national Settlement.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  machinery  and 
equipment  is  of  European  (mostly  French)  manufacture.  The  same 
company  runs  the  water-supply  system  for  the  French  Settlement, 
which  was  formerly  owned  by  the  French  municipal  counciL  The 
correct  name  of  the  company  is  the  Compagnie  Franpaise  de  Tram- 
ways et  d'ficlairage  filectriques  de  Shangnai. 

The  Shanghai  Gas  Co.  (Ltd.)  was  incorporated  in  1863.  The 
works  and  offices  of  this  company  are  situated  at  5  Thibet  Road. 
It  is  a  British  concern  and  most  of  its  plant  and  equipment  were 
imported  from  Great  Britain.  Its  charge  lor  gas  for  lighting  and  heat- 
ing is  $1.80  Mex.  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  extensions  will  be  undertaken  by  this  concern,  because  the 
demand  for  gas  for  lighting  purposes  is  gradually  declining  in  favor 
of  electricity.  The  greatest  demand  for  gas  at  the  present  time  is  for 
water-heating  purposes  in  buildings  equipped  with  not  and  cold  water 
washing  and  bathing  faciUties.    It  is  understood  that  the  present 

1)lant  is  considered  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  tnat  are 
ikely  to  be  made  upon  it  for  some  time  to  come. 

WATEBWORKS. 

The  Shanghai  Waterworks  Co.  (Ltd.),  a  British  concern,  was 
incorporated  in  1880  with  a  capital  of  £327,000  ($1,592,490  United 
States  currency).  The  capital  is  now  £1,000,000  ($4,866,500). 
The  management  of  this  concern  is  entirely  British,  and  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  it^  machinery  and  equipment  is  British.  The  charge  for 
water  supply  is  usually  4  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  for  rent  for 
residences,  and  special  rates  are  charged  for  offices  and  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  rates  charged  are  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment with  the  municipal  council  of  the  International  Settlement. 
The  total  quantity  of  water  pumped  from  the  Whangpoo  River  in 
1917  was  5,208,000,000  gallons. 

As  already  stated,  the  water  system  in  the  French  Settlement  w 
under  the  control  of  the  French  Electric  Co.  The  native  city^  and 
Chapei  districts  own  their  own  systems,  concerning  which  no  statistics 
are  available. 

TREATY  PORTS  AND  FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS. 

The  treaty  ports  in  the  Shanghai  consular  district,  besides  Shanghai, 
are  Hangchow,  a  city  of  approximately  595,000  inhabitants,  on  Hang- 
chow  Bay  in  Chekiang  Province;  Ningpo,  a  city  of  about  455,0^  i^* 
habitants,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yankiang  River  in  Chekiang  Tro^' 
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ince;  Soochow,  a  city  of  about  500,000  inhabitants,  on  the  Grand 
Canal  in  Kiangsu  Province;  and  Wenchow,  a  city  of  about  100,000 
inhabitants,  on  the  Wukiang  River,  in  Chekiang  Province.  By 
treaties  with  China,  foreigners  are  allowed  to  reside  and  carry  on 
trade  in  all  treaty  ports.  The  methods  of  control  and  administration 
at  these  treaty  ports  are  the  same  as  at  other  treaty  ports  in  China. 
Shanghai  is  the  only  treaty  port  in  the  district  having  American 
consiuar  representation,  and  here,  in  normal  times,  are  located  the 
consular  representatives  of  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Denmark^  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Italy. 
Japan,  Norway,  rortugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
States,  At  present,  the  consular  representatives  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany  have  been  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  war  between 
China  and  those  two  countries. 

All  foreim  countries  trading  in  this  district  enjoy  exactly  the 
same  privileges  as  to  trade.  American  trade  has  been  expanding 
rapidly  during  the  past  three  years  and,  in  1916,  the  Unitea  States 
lea  every  other  country  in  the  amount  of  foreign  business  done. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

CURBENCY  IN  CIRCULATION. 

The  actual  currency  in  circulation  in  Shanghai  is  the  Mexican 
silver  dollar.  The  Shanghai  tael  is,  however,  the  unit  of  currency 
in  transactions  for  both  native  and  foreign  merchants.  The  Shang- 
hai tael  is  especially  mentioned  for  transactions  in  this  district 
because  it  is  generally  known  among  foreign  business  men  in  China 
that  the  value  of  the  taels  of  the  difJPerent  Provinces  (and  in  many 
instances  even  in  different  towns  in  the  same  Province)  varies  con- 
siderably. 

The  tael  is  not  a  coin  but  a  weight,  representing  a  Chinese  oimce 
(liang)  of  silver  of  certain  purity.  Taels  are  circulated  by  the  foreign 
bankers  in  notes,  and  by  native  banks  in  checks  (known  as  '^native 
orders"  in  local  parlance).  There  are  also  the  sycees — shoes  of 
silver — which  weign  approximately  1,  2,  5,  10,  and  50  taels.  These 
sycees  are  rarely  seen  in  the  foreign  settlements  but  are  used  in  the 
native  city.  Native  banks  use  the  silver  bar  (valued  at  approxi- 
mately 1,000  taels)  in  their  transactions  with  foreign  banks. 

For  the  payment  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  duties,  the  Customs 
or  Haikwan  tael  is  used,  which  is  simply  an  arbitrary  standard  of 
currency  and  not  used  in  commercial  circles.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
pure  silver  tael,  and  the  equivalent  is  1.114  Shanghai  taels.  Duties 
are  actually  paid  in  Mexican  dollars  or  Shanghai  taels.  The  Chinese 
dollar  is  also  accepted,  but  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  than  the  Mexican 
dollar. 

There  is  also  the  Kuping  tael.  This  is  the  Treasury  tael  in  which  all 
Government  taxes  and  dues,  other  than  customs  duties,  are  paid. 
Theoretically  it  is  tmiform  throughout  the  Republic,  One  hundred 
Haikwan  or  Customs  taels  are  equal  to  approximately  1 1 1.4  Shanghai 
taels,  105.215  Tientsin  taels,  and  101,64  Kuping  taels. 

Various  kinds  of  silver  dollars  are  in  circmation  in  Shanghai,  but 
the  one  most  commonly  seen  is  the  Mexican  dollar.  In  Ningpo  and 
Hangchow  the  old  Spanish  or  Carolus  dollar  is  most  in  favor;  this, 
though  lighter  than  the  Mexican  dollar,  may  be  in  such  demand  as 
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to  be  worth  from  10  to  40  ceuts  more  than  the  Mexican  dollar.  Hong- 
kong and  Straits  dollars  are  also  met  w-ith,  but  their  values  fluctuate 
constantly.  Chinese  dollars  have  been  issued  by  various  provincial 
mmts,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  the 
Mexican  dollar  as  compared  with  taels.  In  former  years  the  Mexican 
dollar  was  worth,  on  an  average,  73i  tael  cents,  but  within  the  last 
three  years  it  has  stood* at  71  to  72  tael  cents. 

The  10  and  20  cent  pieces  constitute  the  small  silver  coinage  and 
in  theory  represent  one- tenth  and  one-fifth  of  a  dollar,  respectively. 
But,  in  making  exchange  at  the  money  exchange  shops,  from  $1.10 
to  $1.16  is  given  in  small  change  (10  and  20  cent  pieces  and  coppers) 
for  one  silver  dollar. 

The  copper  coin,  theoretically  worth  one  one-hundredth  part  of  a 
dollar,  is  tne  next  smaller  unit  in  general  circulation;  this,  in  turn, 
is  divided  into  10  parts  represented  by  small  metal  coins  called  cash. 
The  copper  coin,  like  other  Chinese  currency,  is  subject  to  fluctuation 
in  value.  A  silver  dollar  will  usually  buy  from  1,300  to  1,400  cash, 
or  130  to  140  copper  coins.  These  copper  cents,  since  they  were  put 
into  circulation  m  place  of  the  metal  cash,  have  been  the  cause  of 
disputes  between  native  employee  and  employees  owing  to  their 
fluctuating  value.  The  cash  that  was  very  extensively  used  by  the 
native  Chinese  some  20  years  ago  in  making  purchases  is  now  rarely 
seen.  The  present  cash  has  deteriorated  in  size  considerably,  being 
about  one-tnird  the  weight  of  the  original  cash,  which  was  in  use 
before  the  advent  of  the  copper  coin. 

CURBENCY  REFOBMS. 

Attemptshave  been  madefrom  time  to  time  to  provide  auniform  cur- 
rency system,  and  by  the  Mackay  (British)  treaty  of  1902,  signed  at 
Shanghai,  the  Chinese  Government  agreed  to  take  the  necessary  st^ps 
to  provide  a  national  coinage  that  should  be  legal  tender  in  tHe  pay- 
ment of  duties,  taxes,  and  other  obligations  throughout  the  country 
by  British  as  well  as  Chinese  subjects.  Regulations  were  dra^ra  up 
as  late  as  January,  1914,  and  these  regulations  received  the  approval 
of  the  President  and  Cabinet. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  October,  1915, 
to  the  China  Press,  an  American  newspaper,  the  steps  taken  toward 
currency  reform  were  outlined  as  follows: 

New  silver  coins  of  1-dollar,  i-dollar,  20-cent,  and  10-cent  denominations  are  to  be 
coined,  and  5-cent  coins  of  nickel.  The  old  dollars  and  subsidiary  coins  will  gradually 
be  recalled  and  recoined  into  the  new  currency.  The  values  of  the  old  coins  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  100  cents^  20  5-cent  pieces,  10  10-cent  pieces,  5  20-cent  pieces,  and  2  half- 
dollars  to  the  dollar  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  and  heavy  penalties  are  provided 
for  refusal  to  accept  the  new  coins  at  their  face  inlue. 

Although  it  is  understood  that  this  new  coinage  has  been  placed  in 
circulation  in  some  parts  of  China,  it  has  not  yet  become  effective 
in  the  Shanghai  district. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

The  commercial  transactions  are  subject  to  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold,  which  constitute  a  considerable 
handicap  to  the  importer  because  he  is  unable  accurately  to  estimate 
what  wiU  bo  the  value  in  local  currency  of  his  orders  from  foreign 
countries  for  future  deliveries,  as  prices  in  foreign  countries  are  nearly 
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alwrayd^  quoted  in  gold.  At  the  time  of  placing  orders  for  future 
ddiveries  it  may  be  that  gold  can  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  1}  to 
1,  but  when  goods  are  delivered  and  payment  has  to  be  made  therefor, 
it  may  be  that  the  rate  will  have  increased  to  If  or  1 J  to  one  or  even 
more.  From  this  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  importers  are  com- 
peUed)  as  a  rule,  to  buv  in  advance  certain  amounts  of  gold  currency 
at  a  rate  arranged  with  the  banks,  toprotect  themselves  against  the 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver.  Tnis  is  done  every  day  through 
the  medium  of  exchange  brokers. 

FOREIGN  AND  CHINESE  BANKS. 

The  foreign  banks  charge  interest  for  loans  on  approved  securities 
at  the  rate  of  6  to  7  per  cent  per  annum.  Fixed  deposits  are  accepted 
at  interest  rates  averaging  4  to  5  per  cent  per  annum,  and  current 
accounts  tisually  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per  annum  on 
daily  balances  over  certain  agreed  amounts.  The  interest  rates  on 
savings  accounts  run  from  3  J  to  4  per  cent  per  annum,  interest  pay- 
able semiannually. 

The  foreign  banks  in  Shanghai  buy  and  receive  for  collection  bills 
of  exchange,  and  issue  drafts,  telegraphic  transfers,  and  letters  of 
credit  payable  in  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  world.  They 
receive  money  on  deposit  and  loan  money  on  approved  securities. 
In  general  the  same  kind  of  banking  facilities  are  available  to  resi- 
dents and  traders  in  Shanghai  as  tb  residents  and  traders  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Chinese  banks  do  a  loan  business  principally,  and  the  interest 
charged  ranges  (theoretically)  from  10  to  20  per  cent  per  annum,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  interest  rate  varies  daily  from  $0.03  to 
$0. 12  per  $100  per  day,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  money  market. 
The  purely  Chinese  banks  do  not,  as  a  rule,  ask  for  security  from  their 
customers  in  making  loans  to  them,  but  those  with  whom  they  deal 
must  be  merchants  of  proved  commercial  standing  or  must  be  j>erson3 
who  are  very  wdl  known  to  the  banks.  They  make  it  a  strict  rule, 
however,  that  all  accounts  must  be  settled  once  a  year,  and  any 
borrower  failing  to  make  settlement  before  the  beginning  of  each 
year  (Qiinese  New  Year)  '^oses  face";  that  is  to  say^  he  loses  his 
reputation  as  a  merchant  or  person  of  standing  and  will  experience 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  future  loans.  ^ 

Mortgages  on  property  are  sometimes  accepted,  and  interest  rates 
are  about  10  per  cent  per  annum.^  Fixed  deposits  are  accepted  from 
the  public  at  an  interest  rate  ranging  from  5  to  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  current  deposits  bear  interest  at  an  average  of  2j%  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Drafts  are  issued  by  such  banks  as  have  branches  in  China,  but  no 
foreign  business  is  handled.  Checks  or  orders  issued  by  Chinese  banks 
of  well-known  reputation  are  accepted  by  the  foreign  banks  wlien 
paid  in  by  their  customers. 

B^des  the  banks  operated  in  the  old  way,  there  have  been  estab- 
lished several  Chinese  Danks  run  with  semiforeign  methods,  and  a  few 
of  them  have  a  foreign  and  a  Chinese  manager,  but,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  do  not  handle  transactions  with  foreign  countries. 
Tliese  banks,  as  well  as  the  foreign  banks,  issue  naper  notes  that  are 
used  in  place  of  coin  for  local  transactions.     Sucli  paper  notes,  if 
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drawn  on  banks  of  recognized  standing,  are  also  accepted  in  other 
cities  of  the  RepubUc,  but  usually  at  discounts  ranging  from  1  to  15 
per  cent. 

^  Shanghai  has  five  American  banking  institutions — the  Interna- 
tional Banking  Corporation^  No.  1-a  Kiukiang  Road;  the  American- 
Oriental  Banking  Corporation  (with  which  is  associated  the  Raven 
Trust  Co.),  No.  15  Nanking  Road;  the  Philippine  National  Bank, 
McBain  Building,  No.  1  The  Bund;  the  Asia  Banking  Corporation, 
Kiangse  Road;  and  the  Park-Union  Foreign  Banking  Corporation. 
The  Asia  Banking  Corporation  opened  for  business  on  February 
7,  1919.  Complete  banidng  facilities  are  afforded  the  public  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Express  Co. 

The  following  are  the  foreign  banks  in  Shanghai  other  than 
American : 

Bank  of  Taiwan  (Japanese),  No.  16  The  Bund. 

Banque-Belge  pour  I'Etranger  (Belrian),  No.  20  The  Bund. 

Banque  de  rindo-Chine  (French),  No.  29  The  Bund. 

Banque  Industrielle  de  Chine  (Franco-Chinese),  No.  1  Qnai  de  France,  French 

Bund. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  &  China  (British),  No.  18  The  Bund. 
Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  (British),  No.  12  The  Bund. 
Mercantile  Bank  of  India  (British),  I^o.  7  Nanking  Road. 
Nederlanda  Trading  Society  (Dutch),  No.  21  The  Bund. 
Ruseo- Asiatic  Bank  (Russian),  No.  15  The  Bund. 
Sumitomo  Bank  (Japanese),  iSo,  1  Kiukiang  Road. 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank  (Japanese),  No.  31  The  Bund. 

Among  the  principal  Chinese  banks  operating  under  semiforeign 
methods  are: 

Bank  of  China  (semigovemmental),  No.  3  Hankow  Road. 

Bank  of  Communications  (governmental).  No.  35  Szechwan  Road. 

Commercial  Bank  of  China,  No.  6  The  Bund. 

Ningpo  Commercial  Bank^  No.  8  Ningpo  Road. 

Kian^  Bank,  No.  51  Kiangse  Road. 

Chakian^  Industrial  Bank,  39  Peking  Road. 

Shanghai  Commercial  &  Savings  Bank,  9  Ningpo  Road. 

In  October,  1918,  the  Shanghai  Bankers'  Association  (Chinese) 
was  formed.  The  association  owns  its  own  home,  on  Hongkong 
Road. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Shanghai  industrial  activities  include  cotton  mills  (which  form  to- 
day the  most  important  industry  of  Shanghai),  silk  filatures,  flour 
mills,  oil  mills,  paper  mills,  shipDuildinff  works  and  docks,  tobacco 
and  cigarette  factories,  soap  and  candle  works,  match  factories, 
egg  factories  aiid  refrigeration  plants,  a  brewery,  a  canning  factory, 
a  tannery,  a  piano  factory,  and  several  printing  works. 

The  local  mills  generally  procure  and  market  their  products  in 
China.  Cotton-miff  and  flour-mill  products  especially  have  made 
great  strides  during  the  last  few  years.  The  products  of  the  silk 
filatures  and  oil  milS  find  a  continually  expanding  market  in  America, 
Japan,  and  Europe.  ^  Most  of  the  industrial  products  of^  Shanghai 
find  a  ready  market  in  China,  and  cotton  goods,  in  particular,  are 
already  competing  with  the  imported  article  and,  with  the  close 
of  the  war,  there  are  likely  to  be  further  developments  in  this  industry. 

In  almost  every  industry  the  natives  are  cioselyf  ollowing  foreign 
methods  and  Chinese  are  replacing  foreigners.  The  flour  mills  are 
nearly  all  operated  by  Chinese,  except  one  that  is  operated  and 
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managed  by  Japanese.  The  Chinese  also  own  the  largest  printing 
works  in  Shangnai.  The  following  are  the  principal  foreign  owned 
and  controlled  industries  in  Shanghai: 

Union  Brauerei  (brewery),  40  Gordon  Road  (German). 

A.  Butler  Cement  Tile  Works  (Ltxi.),  Soochow  Creek,  Ferry  Road  (British). 

Kian^  Chemical  Works,  Soochow  Creek,  near  Ferry  Road  (British). 

Britifii  Cigarette  Co.  (Ltd.),  Pootung,  town  oflfice  2§  Museum  Road  (associated 

with  the  British-American  Tobacco  Co.). 
China  Cork  Factory,  63  Szechwan  Road  (Belgian). 
Oriental  Cork  Factory,  128  Szechwan  Road  (Italian). 
Ewo  Cotton  Spinning  &  Weaving  Co.  (Ltd.),  46  langtzepoo  Road  (British), 

with  a  capital  of  1,500,000  taels  and  with  73.952  spindles  and  679  looms. 
International  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.),  Pootung  (British),  town  office 

4  Kiukiang  Road,  with  a  capital  of  778,800  taels  and  with  53,'200  spindles 

and  500  looms. 
Oriental  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.),  36  Yangtzepoo  Road  (British), 

with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  taels  and  with  50,768  spindles. 
Kung  Yik  Cotton  Spinning  &  Weaving  Co.  (Ltd,)^  Robinson  Road  (British), 

with  a  capital  of  750,000  taels  and  with  25,376  spindles  and  500  looms. 
Laou  KungMow  Spinning  &  Weaving  Co.  (Ltd.),  40  Yangtzepoo  Road  ( British), 

with  a  capita]  of  800,000  taels  and  with  40,096  spindles. 
Nagai  Wata  Kaisha,  Ichang  Road,  two  cotton  mills  (Japanese  >,  with  a  capital 

of  $2,500,000  and  with  120,000  spindles. 
Shanghai  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.   (Ltd.),  Yangtzepoo    Road,  two  mills 

(British  but  under  Japanese  management),  with  46,000  spindles  and  886 

looms. 
Yangtzepoo  Cotton  Mill  Co.,  Wetmore  Road  (British),  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000 

taels  and  with  55,632  spindles  and  416  looms. 
New  Shipbuilding  &  Engineering  Works  (Ltd.),  37  Yangtzepoo  Road  (British), 

with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  750,000  taels. 
Shanghai  Dock  &  Engineering  Co.  (Ltd.),  26  Broadway  (British),  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  stock  of  5,520,000  taels. 
Egg  factories  (all  American): 

Amos  Bird  Co.,  91  Yangtzepoo  Road. 
American  Eggbrying Co.  (inc.),  820  N.  Chekiang  Road. 
Superior EcKProducta Corporation,  1512  W.  Saw  Gin  Creek  Road. 
China  Flour  Mm  Co.  (Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  owners),  with  a  capacity  of  2,000 

bags  of  flour  and  18  tons  of  bran  daily. 
Shanghai  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  69  Yangtzepoo  Road  (British). 
IJh  Teh  Oil  Mill  Co.  (Ltd.),  Soochow  Creek,  Chapei,  with  a  capital  of  260,000 

taels  and  with  a  capacity  of  6,075  tons  of  cotton  seed  and  1,215  tons  of  oil  per 

annum;  this  mill  also  sells  linseed  oil. 
Shanghai  Paper  Mill,  Pootung,  town  oflBce  9  Siking  Road  (Japanese),  with 

three  sets  of  machines. 
China  Import  &  Export  Lumber  Co.  (Lt<l.),  80  Yangtzepoo  Road  (British). 
Ewo  Silk  Filature,  14  Chengtu  Road  (British). 
Soap  and  candle  works: 

William  Katz  &  Co.,  93  Avenue  Road  (American). 
Gustav  Boehm,  6  Sicawei  Road  (German). 

The  principal  industries  owned  and  controlled  by  Chinese  are: 

Tai  Foong  Canned  Goods  Co.  (Ltd.),  Ferry  Road,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 

$132,300  Mexican. 
Cigar  factory:  Tabaqueria  Filipina,  North  Honan  Road  Extension. 
Cigarette  factory:    Hanyang  Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  comer  Dent  Road  and  Broad- 
way. 
Cotton  mills: 

Anglo-Chinese  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.,  4  Lay  Road,  with  11,648  spin- 
dles. 
Heng  Chan  Yuen,  2  Ichang  Road,  with  a  capital  of  250,000  taels  and  with 

9,392  spindles. 
Heng  Foong  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.),  1  Whashing  Road,  with  a 

capital  of  500,000  taels  and  with  15,576  spindles  and  400  looms. 
San  Sing  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.).  87  Yangtzepoo  Road,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  2,100,000  taels  ana  with  65,520  spindles  and  506 
looms. 
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Cotton  mille — Continued. 

Teh  Dah,  1  Lay  Road,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  200,000  taela  and 
with  11,100  spindles. 

Tung  Chang.  22  Ki-chang  Road,  with  a  capital  of  300,000  taels  and  with 
11,300  spindles. 

Yu  Tung,  1091  Cha-tai-ko,  near  Markham  Road,  with  a  capital  of  500,000 
taels  and  with  18,000  spindles  and  300  looms. 

Yu  Yuen,  60  Markham  Road,  with  26,936  spindles. 
Docks  and  diip building  works: 

Kiangnan  Dock  ana  Engineering  Works,  Kao-chang-miao,  south  of  city 
(under  foreigi  mana^ment). 

Nicholas  Tsu  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Works,   Avenue  Benzaure, 
south  of  Chinese  Bund  (entirely  under  native  management;. 
Flour  mills: 

Chung  Hsung,  Soochow  Road,  with  a  capital  of  160,000  taels  and  ^^'ith  a 
daily  capacity  of  1,600  bags  of  flour  and  13  tons  of  bran. 

Fu  Foong,  1  Markham  Road,  with  a  capital  of  350,000  taels  and  ^dth  a 
dail)^  capacity  of  1,600  bags  of  flour  and  35  tons  of  bran. 

Fu  Hsin  Ti  Erh  Chang,  Mokanshan  Road,  with  a  capital  of  300,000  taels 
and  with  a  daily  capacity  of  3,200  bags  of  flour  and  10  tons  of  bran. 

Hua  Feng,  68  Markham  Road,  vrith  a  capital  of  200,000  taels  and  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  600  bags  of  flour  and  8  tons  of  bran. 

Hua  Hsing,  53  North  Soochow  Road,  with  a  capital  of  260,000  taels  and  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  4,800  bags  of  flour  and  30  tons  of  bran. 

Li  Ta,  31  Jesefield  Road,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  2,000  bags  of  flour  and 
15  tons  of  bran. 

Shen  Ta,  71  Ki-chang  Road,  with  a  capital  of  150,000  taels  and  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  1,600  bags  of  flour  and  13  tons  of  bran. 
Match  factories: 

Hsieh  Chang,  4  Tongshan  Road. 

Yung  Chang,  Lanidu,  Pootung. 
Oil  mills: 

Heng  Yu,  Jessfleld  Road,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  3,000  tons  of  cotton- 
seed cake  and  1,170  tons  of  cottonseed  oil.         ' 

Hsin  Chang,  Pootung,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  6,075  tons  of  cotton- 
seed cake  and  1,215  tons  of  cottonseed  oil. 

Tah  Teh,  86  Yangtzepoo  Road,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  3,240  tons  of 
cottonseed  cake  and  648  tons  of  cottonseed  oil. 

Tah  Yuh,  1  Ichang  Road,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  4,050  tons  of  cotton- 
seed cake  and  810  tons  of  cottonseed  oil. 

Tung  Chang,  73  Kichang  Road,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  6,075  tons  of 
cottonseed  cake  and  810  tons  of  cottonseed  oil. 
Paper  mill:  China  Paper  Mill,  5  Loongwha  Road,  with  a  capital  of  460,000 

taels  and  with  two  sets  of  machines. 
Silk  spinning  and  weaving  mills: 

Shanghai  Silk  Spinning  Co.  (Ltd.),  28  Jessfield  Road,  with  a  capital  of 
400,000  taels  and  with  5,100  spindles. 

Shanghai  Silk  Weaving  Mill,  371  Arthur  Road. 
Tannery:  Lung  Hua  Tannery  Co.,  Tsao-Kia-doo,  with  a  capital  of  800,000  taels. 

The  Ho  Hsin  Smelting  Works,  a  new  plant  at  Pootung,  has  be^m 
operations  and  aims  to  Income  one  of  the  leading  steel  works  in  China. 

A  new  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  thread  is  to  be  established 
in  Shanghai,  with  a  capital  of  $1,600,000. 

COMMERCE  OP  THE  PORT:  INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY. 

The  following  table  rives  the  total  imports  and  exports,  foreign  and 
Chinese,  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Shanghai  during  the  years 
1904,  1913,  and  1918: 
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Imports  and  exports. 

1904 

1913 

1918 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

Fr«>ni  forHgn  «ountri#w  nnd  Hongkong,  .rr.-^ 

$128,717,118 
1,240,840 

$181,261,470 
1,554,970 

$256,456,713 

Froni  ChinoM  XK>Tts. ....^.,-. .^-- 

7,077,019 

Totaltoreigii  imports 

129,957,958 

182,816,440 

263,533,763 

Reexports  of  foreiiin  goods: 

To  foreign  oountri€»a  and  Utm^^ong - 

5,945,684 
94,122,129 

8,346,605 
101,381,955 

14,973,052 

To  fihinaafl  pnrts, .-...---  ^  _ , 

143,118,374 

Total  foreign  reexports 

100,067,813 

109,728,650 

158,091,428 

Net  total  foreign  tn^KJrta 

29,890,145 

73,087,790 

106,442,336 

Inqxirts  of  Chinese  products 

84,460,746 

150,538,547 

275,708,092 

Reeroorts  ofChi^ose  producfc?: 

To  foreien  countries  and  Hon^onff 

62,056,179 
19,201,507 

100,203,268 
82,028,895 

152,769,577 

To  Qiinese  ports 

60,732,383 

Total  Chinese  reexports 

71,257.686 

132,232,163 

203,501,960 

Net  total  Chinese  imports 

13,203,060 

18,306,384 

72,206.132 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

33,796,589 
19,137,118 

80,937,246 
31,323,879 

87,370,399 

To  ChifMse  oorts 

121,511,345 

Total  exjKJTts  of  local  origin 

62,923,707 

62,261,125 

208,881,744 

Cross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

261,342,411 

395,616,112 

748, 123, 598 

Ket  TBloe  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

96,016,912 

153,655,290 

386,530,212 

The  following  table  shows,  by  countries,  the  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Shanghai  in  1918: 


Countries. 


British  India 

Canada 

Jotch  Indies 

rraaoe 

Great  Britain 

Hongkong 

Italy 

5P*n 

Bttssia 

Sfnapore,  Straits  Settlements, etc.. 

united  S  tates 

All  other  countries 


Imports. 


$5,759,851 
9,270,403 
6, 162, 903 
1,611,878 

55,012,326 

26,126,113 
408,742 

98,959,679 

931,462 

7,869,764 

40,150,094 
4,193,498 


Total 256,466,713 


Exxwrts. 


$4,979,037 

4,831,590 

1,248,292 

35,999,322 

26,756,753 

18,977,066 

11,494,047 

65,052,&18 

4,105,272 

2,948,638 

56,935,460 

'6,851,551 


Total. 


$10, 
1^. 
7, 
87, 
81, 
45, 
11, 

IW, 

6. 

10, 

10 


101,993 
411,195 
611,200 
769,079 
103,179 
902,789 
912,627 
036,734 
818, 402 

045,049 


40,139,976     496,596,689 


EXPORT  TRADE. 

From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  Shanghai  is  maintaining 
its  reputation  of  being  the  chief  transshipping  or  distributing  port 
of  Chma  for  goods  sent  to  foreign  countries. 

The  facts  that  contribute  to  Shanghai's  position  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  export  trade  are  that  practically  all  shipping  lines  of 
any  consequence  from  foreign  ports  make  Shanghai  their  port  of 
caU,  that  the  banking  facilities  are  the  best  available  in  the  Far  East, 
and  that  the  principal  business  houses  maintain  head  offices  at  that 
port.  Power-press  packing  plants  established  there  care  for  ^  the 
repacking  of  raw  products  that  come  from  the  interior,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  conveniences  that  Shanghai  exporters  enjoy.     Such  plants 
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have  long  been  established,  and  the  operators  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  packing  required  to  meet  the  rough  handling  to  which 
goods  going  to  Europe  and  America  are  subjected.  The  Shanghai- 
Nanking^  Kailway  and  the  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  Rauway 
are  also  important  factors  in  the  development  of  export  trade  from 
Shanghai,  traversing  as  they  do  some  very  rich  agricultural  districts. 

In  every  sense,  therefore,  Shanghai  is  preeminently  the  best  port 
at  which  to  conduct  the  export  trade  from  China.  The  only  recent 
handicap  to  the  further  extension  of  the  export  trade  from  tnia  port 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  lack  of  boats,  but  this  condition  has 
existed  all  over  the  world  and  can  not  be  said  to  apply  to  this  port 
alone.  This  shortage  of  space  has  made  shipping  rates  almost  pro- 
hibitive for  some  classes  of  articles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  items  of  export 
(including  reexports)  from  Shanghai  for  the  years  1904,  1913,  1915, 
and  1918: 


Articles. 


1004 


1913 


1918 


Beans: 

Black 

Broad 

Green 

Yellow 

Breadstuffs:  Flour,  mill 

Bristles 

Cotton  and  manuiiactures: 

Totton,  raw 

Nankeens 

Sheetings 

Yam 

E^  albumen  and  yolk 

Fiber,  ramie 

Peanuts 

Hides: 

BulTalo 

Cow 

Metals:  Antimony,  regulus  and  crude. 
Oils: 

Cottonseed 

Peanut 

Seed: 

Rap© 

Sesame 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw- 
Yellow 

White 

WUd 

Cocoons 

Waste  and  cocoon  refuse 

Piece  goods 

Skins,  eoat,  un tanned 

St  raw  Braid 

Tallow: 

Animal 

Vegetable 

Tea: 

Green 

Black 

Wool: 

Camel's  hair 

Sheep's 

All  other  articles 


$118,553 


454,401 
8,478,045 
1,312,966 
1,405,078 

17,238.520 


262.597 

2, 738, 195 

259,969 


Total 124,181,393 


400,954 

488,339 

3,647,330 

198,271 

1,916 
1,106,197 


1,289,226 


2,226,372 
6,162,274 
5,645,554 
364,622 
901,501 
6,589,642 
2,314,837 
2,416,948 

122,369 
612,952 

6,336,746 
1,028,990 

300,826 

2,587,479 

52,169,624 


$175,630 
1,825,471 
1,231,089 
2,921,896 
3,857,236 
2,616,770 

10,354,009 
3, 4®,  543 
1,251,870 

10,691,146 
1,708,587 
1,925,104 
3,008,737 

912,508 

7,224,360 

433,292 

415,168 
2,086,370 

1,263,296 
7,398,500 


3,929,846 
23,086,180 
4,328,068 
1,325,767 
3,158,858 
6,544,491 
2,985,892 
1,223,939 

462,259 
1,300,191 

8,324,151 
2,747,617 

541,470 

3,748,503 

66,004,384 


$250,122 

508,858 

642,103 

1,542,138 

6,456,526 

2,488,415 

6,526,691 
3,107,369 
1,692,330 
13,465,055 
2,704,316 
1,600,922 
6,172,745 

382,381 
7,125,235 
2,676,297 

627,764 
1,606,873 

1,819,199 
6,317,880 


4,027,860 
22,212,661 
2,962,568 
1,423,555 
3,032,666 
5,022,868 
2,131,388 
1,396,382 

407.280 
1,179,397 

9,787,029 
6,824,233 

543,653 
5,282,900 
64,427,381 


$362,000 
1,003  388 
^620  761 
2,129,644 
21  861.706 
6,562,43^ 

85,040,^ 
5,533,600 
10  496,902 
69,826,194 
8  344,764 
4  492  066 
6;  746;  264 

786,991 
10,593,842 
2^52a,3U 

1,107,590 
2,892;  567 

2,230,163 
1,402,729 

-6,941,802 
86,939,979 

8  517,218 
6.J^,731 

U214,785 
?584;666 

9.280,596 
$;  676, 682 

5!981,1W 
138;497:088 


194,493,288 


186,363,998 


412,383,704 


a  Figures  not  available. 


The  following  table  shows,  by  quantity  and  value,  the  articles 
declared  at  the  Shanghai  consulate  general  for  exportafion  to  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  during  the  calendar  years  1017 
and  1918. 
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ArUclos. 


TO  rXITED  STATES. 

AnUnumy: 

Crude pounds . . 

Recohis do — 

(hade do.... 

Art,  works  of: 

Antiqiie  poroelaiii. 

Embroideries 

Horn,  amber.  Jade,  and  other  ornaments 

All  other 

Bristles pounds.. 

CbemicaLs: 

Albumen do — 

Camphor do — 

Gallnnts. do — 

Mask ounces.. 

Rhubarb pounds . . 

Gopper  slabs. do — 

Cotton: 

Raw do.... 

Waste do — 

Laces  and  embroideries 

Etfthenware:  Chinaware 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


448,018 
1,627,224 


526,562 

3,686,479 
191,455 
981,895 
10,392 
276,470 
448,000 

6,761,227 
1,137,365 


Fresh doten.. 

Dried pounds.. 

Frozen do — 

Tolks,dry do-..- 

Feathflcsand  downs do — 

Fibers: 

China  grass tons.. 

Hemp do — 

Rf|fntf> do.... 

Vegetable. do — 

Fiber  hemp  braid 

Fruits  and  nuts:  . 
Peanuts^  i 

Shelled pounds.. 

UnsheUed do.... 

Walnuts— 

..  -"SheUod do 

Unshelied do 

Fuzs: 

Dressed^ 

Dog  mats 

Undressed- 
Cat 

Deer  and  doe i 

Goat 

Marmot ' 

Rabbit j 

Raccoon 

Sable. 

Sheep  and  lamb 

SquirreL 

Sger 

WeascL 

Grease  and  oils: 

Animal  tallow pounds. 

Vegetable  tallow do... 

Hair 

Horse,  including  combings do . . . 

Human 

Cleaned do... 

Combings, including  waste do... 

Stumps do... 

Hairnets 

Hats,  rush,  straw,  and  woodshavhig 

Hides: 

Buffalo— 


229,830 
2,342,487 
1, 7S7,  ^M 
5,381,192 
3,490,101 

174 
294 


426 


637,791 
1,215,688 

144,549 
258,530 


«38,193 
250,792 


155,391 
11,751 
64,645 
54,189 

432, 178 

2,635,649 
105,694 
192,562 
147,214 
54,816 
120,960 

1,609,477 
99,171 
563,888 
113,025 

48,078 
4:«,238 
215,0  6 
"1,599,286 
763,9^5 

58,473 
84,927 


1918 


Quantity.        Value. 


113,763 


Dry. 


/pieces... 
'\pounds.- 


^^ feds.. 

Cow-  ^^ 


Dry.... 
Salted. 


/pieces... 

Wunds.. 

/pieces... 

pounds.. 


Donkey 

Horse  and  pony ^nSuS 

122081*— 19 18 


[ds. 


75,601 
1,203,325 

48,726 

163,215 
463,457 


37,182 

1,433,448 

159 

12,259 

317,107 

3,811,149 

80,658 

6,649,792 


33,204 
59,867 

18,292 
20,335 


87,739 

11,626 

559,073 

6,873,503 

24,365 

12,048 

1,893 


143,646 

1,893 

9,883 

78,314 

13,004 
191,908 

7,402 

57,413 
147,771 


241, 104 
288,046 


446,880 

9,960,523 

152,000 


714,550 

1,204,438 

365,229 

897,209 

5,629 

38,694 


2,401,483 
21,408 


404,640 
434,171 

2,301,265 
137  IM 

2,060,276 

1,307 

62 

557 

6 


252,000 
571,060 

79.800 
50,000 


1,243,967 
2,392,524 

7,981 

38,036 
170,388 
88,557 


1,691 


1,735,380 
966,396 


1,448  11 
9,694  'f 


i202, 
2.0M 
621, 
.'.'.'..'.  3l',...    . 

2.^l{        12,SJ!} 


202,730 
229 
857 
426 
4;  624 
31,777 


126,202 

1,069,767 

10,843 

32,606 

110 

36,674 

16,956 

832,677 

629,822 

233,037 

280,252 

98,528 

15,9TJ 


764,496 

3,  .370 

370,681 

14,132 

133,175 
143,012 
419,117 
80,442 
624,244 

458,318 
21,208 

198,026 
1,763 
12,254 


26,402 
61,054 

21,294 
6,250 


61,404 

9,183 

352,040 

6,212,620 

33,86:J 

72663 

69,201 

18,684 

67,256 

40,700 


125,058 

198,594 
404,371 

1,293 

16,015 
63,352 
32,614 
221,074 
31,442 


I   119,161 


766,776 

197,962 

13,120 

4,414 
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1018 


ArtU'.los. 


Quantity.        Value 


Quantity.       Value 


To  UNITED  STATES— continued. 


Household  and  personal  effect,s 

Iron,  pig tons 

Meai  and  dairy  products: 

Hog  casings 

Lard pounds 

Metals: 

Tungsten  ore tons 

Concentrates  (tungsten) do . . 

Wolframite  ore do.. 

Oils,  vegolable: 

Bean poctnds 

Castor gallons 

Cottonseed pounds 

Peanut gallons 

Rape pounds 

Sesame do. . 

Wood gallons.. 

Pl^r: 

Books '. 

Calendars 

Platinum ounces. 

Seeds,  sesame pounds. 

Bilk  and  manufactures: 

Cocoons do . . . 

Pongees 

Raw pounds. 

Waste do... 

Wild do... 

Yam do. . . 

Stones,  semiprecious 

Soapstone  ornaments 

Straw  braid 

Tea poimds. 

Tea  sweepings do-  -  - 

Tobacco  leal do . . . 

Vegetables:  Peas bushels. 

Wax:  I'araffln : pounds. 

Wool:  Sheep do... 

Wool  can>et3 square  feet . . 

A 11  other  articles 


3,492 


$17,628 
66,473 

466,606 


118,147 


4,492 


183,501 

79,280 
7,387,42:i 
8.i6,728 
779, 6S5 
4.611 
177,255 


79,400 
113,682 


8,143,0.'i9 

1,486,138 
981,775 


27,286 

125,892 
75R,f.24 
85.1, 6  i8 
103,861 
767 
65,666 

14,663 

12,434 

492 

7,878 

114,206 
1,204,371 

17,689,891 
1,132,0.'X) 
3,010,003 


35,000 

330 
227 
143 

376,000 
552,817 
l«,160,6ai 
1,402,596 
717,362 
230,713 
643, 141 


130 
063,520 

25,776 


17,748,847 

300,500 

6,125,444 

146,003 


30,616 

10,389 

l'?6,706 

4,667,748 

41,274 

1,292,816 

315,614 


2,478,574 

4,<<54,182 

1,004, 21« 

89,140 


8,761,397 
64,354 


2,730,224 
60,024 
33.1,519 


10,112,063 

ir.0,380 

2,319,840 

2,22« 

448,000 

3, 063,  f  38 

777 


Total i  57,196.933 


TO  PmUPFINE  ISLANDS. 

BreadstufTs: 

Flour,  Chinese barrelsa. . 

Canned  bLscuits pounds. , 

Vermicelli do 

6ats tons. , 

Candlas 


.tons. 


Coke. 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Cloth 

Laces 

Nankeens pounds. 

Piece  goods 

Yam pounds. 

Eggs,  fresh dozen. 

Electrical  littings 

Fruits,  canned 

Household  and  personal  effects 

Ink,  printing pounds. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Canned  meats 

Hams pounds . 

Lard do... 

Milk,  .sterilized do... 

Mnsical  iastruments:  Pianos 

Nuts:  Ppanut«— 

Shelled poimds. 

V  ashelled do. . . 

Oils: 

Lubricating gallons. . 

Li'iuil  fuel. tons. 

Peanut gallons. . 

Paper: 

Books 

c  igarette pounds. . 


102 


82,150. 


514, 763 


7,585 


1,000 

5i0 
1,628 


3,600 


8,106 


67,503 

12,608 
27,2i}2 
4,387 


2,164 

"3,684' 

5,068 
180,664 


658 


808 
10,712 
1,626 

862 
752 


12.005 
29,466 

08,  sn 

144 


60 


126, 3n 


201,398 
4,500 


1,228 


694,428 
238,214 

8,800 


114,306 
115,573 

9,322 

'  '6,626 


367,771 
7,716 

349,373 
198,506 
160,6n 

48,089 

103,481 

2,190,807 

1,785,640 

101,440 

40,646 

1,081,800 

0,574 


13,038 
84,017 


221, 

13,002, 

3,880, 

2,080, 

175, 

10, 

227, 

8,186, 

32, 

763, 

0, 

60, 

1,<06, 

132, 


546 
312 
652 
532 
022 
306 
625 
900 

no 

640 
840 
462 
810 
010 
822 


47,868,610 


125,657 
8,437 
12,040 
11,775 
3,237 
2,331 

46,707 
4,686 

51,423 
6  10B 

86,323 
1,003 
i;668 
2,464 
1484 
06S 

11,714 

24,506 

200,833 

57,607 

1,283 

16,013 

6,016 
6,065 

7,02S 


5,236 
1,265 


a  Barrel  equals  106  ponnds. 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value 


TOPHILIPPIN1E  ISLANDS— continued. 

Phot<MeraphIc  goods:  Motion-picture  fllms . .  linear  feet. . 
Silk^and  manufactures  of: 

Piece  goods 

Pongees 

Raw pounds. . 

Btooies,  precious:  Diamonds 

Straw  braid 


35,545 


17,376 


S3, 198 

19,380 
4,983 
72,891 


24,410 


17,631 


Varnish,  printing gallons. 

Vegetables: 

Beans pounds. 

Garlic .* do... 

Wax 

All  otherartides 


329 


1,476 

22,934 


429 


622,205 

129,063 


$965 

29,077 
1,167 

68,824 
3,-500 
2,fi63 
1,202 

17,622 
4,198 


27,  iSl 


Total. 


447,657 


9. 781 


TO  HAW  An. 


.tons.. 


Cotton  laces 

Sanhenware:  Ctainaware 

EfEgs,  fresh 

In>n,pig 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Canned  meats 

Bam.. .« pounds.. 

on,  peanut do 

Paper:  Books,  printed 

Tea pounds.. 

All  other  articles 


Total - 


125 


1,517 
25,920 


2.000 


149 
1,427 

504 
6,049 

5,760 

381 

3,076 


663 

442 

23,883 


1,391 


15,480 


377 
140 


4,612 
1,333 


711 


17,872 


33,036 


'  Exports  from  Shanghai  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1919  were  valued  at  $33,67Sj791. 

In  order  to  afford  a  basis  of  comparison  with  prewar  conditions, 
the  following  table  is  given,  showing  the  value  of  the  declared  exports 
from  Shanghai  to  the  United  Stat^  and  its  possessions  during  1913, 
the  last  normal  year  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities: 


Articles. 


Value 
1913. 


Articles. 


Value, 
1913. 


Articles. 


Value, 
1913. 


to  tnnrzD  states. 

Antimony  regains 

Beeswax 

Brass  ornaments 

BraadstuflB 

Bristles 

Cbnnicals 

Cotton 

Barthenware:  China- 
ware 

^gs 

Feathers 

Fibers 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Purs: 

Dressed 

Undressed 

Grease  and  oils 

Hair 

Hats 

mdes 

Household  and  per- 
sonal  efliscts.. ....... 

licet  and  dairy  pro- 
duets 


16,763 
9,314 
2,574 
6,293 

81,511 
634,600 

28,042 

12,072 
32,257 
57,057 
3,099 
84,688 

28,636 
1,298,452 


57,540 

15,396 

509,037 

24,009 

16,294 


IfiUetseed 

Oils,  vegetahle _ 

Oil  cake,  cotton  seed . . 

Paper 

Photographio  goods 
(films) :. 

Seed...: 

Silk 

Bilk,  manufactures  of. 

Stones,  manufactures 
of  (soapstone  orna- 
ments)  

Straw  and  grass 

Tea 

Tin 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  prepared 
or  preserved  (bean 
cake) 

Wood,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Wool 

Wool  carpets  and  rugs . 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$2,350 
400,054 


2,963 

6,202 

9,904,814 

20,192 


618 

102,098 

2,401,131 

5,288 

8,218 


16,798 

2,071 

1,614,291 

4,178 

83,084 


TO  PHILIpnNE  ISLANDS, 


Candles 

Cotton,  manufactures 
of 

Iron  and  steel,  manu- 
factures of 

Meat  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts  

Photographic  goods 
(motion-picture 


s). 


Silk,  raw 

All  other  articles. 


Total 

TO  HAWAn. 


$4,760 
9,561 
5,873 
l,4fl8 


83 
16,773 
3,088 


Iron,  pig.....  

Paper,  manufactures 

TeA'.[[V//.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V... 
AU  other  articles 


41,640 


2,394 


148 
242 


17,440,335 


Total. 


3,367 


Shanghai  is  practically  the  sole  outlet  for  silks  from  North  China, 
although  Chefoo  has  become  important  in  tussahs.     The  white  silk 
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exported  from  Shanghai  ia  produced  in  Kiang^iu,  Cliokiang,  and  the 
Yangtze  Valley  Provinces;  Wu^h,  in  Kiangsu,  produces  the  finest 
white  silk  in  the  world.  Shaoshmg,  in  Chekiang,  is  a  close  com- 
petitor. Yellow  silk  cornea  chiefly  from  Shantung,  Honan,  Hupeh, 
and  Szeohwan  Provinces.  Wild  silk  cornea  principally  from  Man- 
churia and  Shantiing  Provinces.  The  new  crops  from  the  north 
reach  the  Shanghai  market  in  May  and  June,  and  the  new  crop  of 
wild  silk  in  October.  The  trade  year  begins  June  1  of  one  year  and 
ends  May  31  of  the  next. 

While  Shanghai  produces  no  tea,  it  handled  in  a  recent  year,  by 
reason  of  its  central  position,  153,198,267  pounds  of  tea,  valued  at 
$23,203,140  gold.  Most  of  this  tea  came  originally  from  Hankow, 
,  Eaukiang,  Hangchow,  and  Nin^o.  Tea  begins  to  arrive  in  Shanghai 
early  in  Jiuie  or  sometimes  in  May,  and  arrivals  continue  until  T)e- 
c^noer. 

Cotton  seed  is  sown  in  May,  or  as  soon  as  the  wheat  crops  are 
cleared.  The  picking  months  are  August  to  October.  Wheat  and 
rice  grown  in  this  district  are  mostly  oonsmned  in  the  district,  the 
latter  bv  the  native  population  as  their  chief  ai-ticle  of  food,  and  the 
former  by  the  flouring  mills  in  Shanghai.  The  other  products  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  exports  come  chiefly  from  other  ports  and  are  dealt 
with  in  detail  by  consular  oflBcera  in  the  districts  from  which  they 
come.  Reference  to  other  products  grown  in  this  district  will  hie 
found  under  the  heading  "Amculture"  (p.  251). 

The  imports  at  Shanghai  of  Chinese  products  from  native  ports  in- 
creased more  than  threefold  between  1904  and  1918,  demonstrating 
that,  while  certain  ports  are  trying  to  import  their  foreign  goods 
direct,  exportations  to  foreign  countries  are  still  made  through 
Shanghai  oecause  of  its  favorable  location  and  facilities.  WhSe 
a  considerable  portion  of  such  imports  remains  at  Shanghai,  it  is 
probable  that  the  largest  peroentag:e  is  held  for  transshipment,  await- 
mg  a  favorable  opportxmity  for  shipment  elsewhere. 

IMPORT  TRAIN5. 

UHES  THAT  SHOULD  INTBHSST  AMERICAN  MANUFACTUBEBS. 

Of  imports  from  foreign  countries,  brass  and  iron  bedsteads  ought 
to  be  of  interest  to  American  manufacturers;  thaie  have  come  prm- 
cipally  from  Great  Britain  heretofore,  but  dining  the  past  few  years 
American  bedsteads  have  been  largely  advertis^  by  the  leading  re- 
tail stores.  Machine  belting  has  also  been  supplied  chiefly  by  Great 
Britain,  but  the  imports  from  th^  United  States  have  shown  very 
great  increases.  In  butter,  at  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
stands  a  fair  chance,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  prociuing  it  from 
Australia  and  Russia.  Stearino  for  the  manufacture  of  candles  is 
also  an  item  that  was  previously  imported  chiefly  from  Great  Britain, 
but  the  largest  quantity  is  now  coming  from  the  United  States; 
it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  trade  can  be  retained,  imless 
prices  and  quality  are  able  to  compete  with  the  British  product, 
oecause  the  largest  manufacturing  concern  is  owned  by  the  British. 
Canned  fruits  are  generally  imported  from  America  and  are  holding 
their  own.  In  canried  milk  the  American  product  has  always  held 
the  premier  place  in  this  market,  though  the  British  product  has 
been  boomed  a  great  deal  dinging  the  last  few  years.     In  chocolates 
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the  American  product  ia  gaining,  a  little,  though  Great  Britain  still 
aenda  out  the  most;  one  large  importer  of  these  goods  has  stated  that 
the  American  chocolate  candies  are  too  large  for  th's  market — they 
should  be  made  about  one-half  the  present  sizes. 

In  coffee  the  United  States  has  always  led,  but  importations  are 
coming  in  from  the  Dutch  East  Indiee  in  increasing  quantities.  These 
lattw  are  chiefly  from  plantations  owned  by  Shanghai  rubber  com- 
panies.    However,  American  coffee  is  conaiaerod  the  best. 

In  cotton,  India  heads  the  Ust,  with  American  importations  next. 
The  importation  of  this  item  depends  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the 
local  crop.  In  1915  the  imports  increased  considerably  on  account 
of  short  crops,  the  local  mills  having  to  import  large  quantities 
from  abroad. 

In  manufactured  cotton  goods,  Shanghai  s  most  important  articles 
of  iroport,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sale  of  American  products 
has  decreased  considerably.  While  Japan  has,  no  doubt,  been  a 
keen  competitor  in  American  lines  of  cotton  goods  during  the  past 
decade,  and  especiallj  during  recent  vears,  the  following  quotation 
from  TVade  Commissioner  R.  M.  Odelrs  report  on  the  subject  covers 
the  position  quite  thoroughly: 

American  cotton  eoods  reach  China  tb  roiigh  export  hoiuee  in  New  York  with  branches 
in  China.  Moet  of  these  are  American  firms,  but  a  few  lai^  English  firms  and  one 
Japanese  firm  with  New  York  offices  handle  some  of  the  business.  The  number  of 
firms  engaged  in  the  trade  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  formerly,  owing  to  the  ranid  decline 
in  the  sales  of  American  cotton  goods  and  the  losses  that  many  firms  sufferea  following 
the  boom  days  of  1905  and  1906,  dining  and  immediately  after  the  Ruseo-JapaneFo 
War.  The  export  houses  in  New  York  purchase  goods  from  the  agents  of  the  mills 
and  in  two  imjportant  particulars  the  methods  employed  are  radically  different  from  tho 
methods  used  by  the  English.  In  the  first  place,  the  goods  are  usually  sold  under 
the  mill  brand  and  not  the  brand  of  the  importer  as  in  the  case  of  English  goods. 
Secondly,  excei>t  in  a  few  rare  instances,  no  one  export  house  has  exclusive  control 
of  a  mill  brand  in  the  China  market. 

It  ia  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  American  methods  have  their  ad\'antage8.  If  the 
mill  brand  is  used  and  it  becomes  firmly  established  on  the  market,  the  mill  secures 
the  benefit  of  the  increased  demand.  If  the  importer  has  his  own  brand  put  on  tho 
goods  the  mill  loses  its  identity,  and  it  is  always  possible  in  standard  clotns,  such  as 
sheetingB  and  drills,  for  the  importer  to  secure  his  supply  of  goods  from  another  source 
if  any  differentces  r^rdingj)nce,  quality,  shipments,  etc.,  arise  with  the  original 
milL  This  works  a  hardahip  on  the  null  which  may  have  special  preparations  for 
producing  the  particular  kinds  of  goods  in  demand. 

American  manufacturers  have  also  generally  refused  to  confine  a  certain  brand  to 
one  importer^  preferring  xather  to  sell  to  any  firm  that  desired  to  buv.  While  the 
practice  of  givmg  exclusive  control  of  a  brand  to  one  firm  may  be  subject  to  some 
abuse  and  may  restrict  trade,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  farsighted  and  commendable  policy 
if  due  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  firm  and  proper  support  and  cooperation 
be  given  to  it.  By  far  ^e  greater  part  of  the  English  trade  has  been  built  up  along 
thesis  two  lines,  the  importer  using  his  own  brand  and  having  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  sale  of  goods  under  it.  This  gives  him  an  incentive  to  build  up  a  trade,  be- 
cause, once  a  demand  for  the  goods  is  established,  he  is  sure  of  a  profitable  return  for 
h^  enorts  and  expense  in  introducing  them.  The  importer  who  handles  American 
goods,  on  the  o^er  hand,  is  on  the  same  basis  as  many  of  his  competitors,  who  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  buy  title  same  godds  under  the  same  brand. 

From  the  importers'  standpoint  there  are  two  great  disad\  antages  in  this  system. 
In  the  fiist  place,  if  an  importer  selects  a  certain  brand  of  American  cloth  and  sucVeeds, 
after  consioerable  work  and  expense,  in  establiBhing  it  in  the  market,  he  soon  fiiids 
that  competing  firms  can  purchase  the  identical  goods  and  secure  some  of  the  benefits 
which  helias  made  possible  in  making  the  cloth  popular  in  the  market.  In  tho  second 
place,  this  i>ractice,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  often  results  in  that  great  demoralizing 
and  depressing  influence  in  the  Chinese  cotton  goods  trade,  the  overflooding  of  the 
market.  A  brand  of  American  sheetings  may,  through  the  aggressive  efforts  of  an 
importer,  beoMne  well  established  on  the  market  and  be  in  good  demand;  other 
films  wim  New  York  branches  or  connections,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  popularity  of 
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the  brand,  may  order  on  their  own  account  a  quantity  of  the  eame  goods,  taking  ad- 
vantage Of  the  mill  agents' policy  of  selling  to  all  who  want  to  buy.  The  immeaiate 
result  is  that  the  market  becomes  overstocked;  dealers  are  induced  to  load  them- 
selves up  with  more  goods  than  they  reauire,  competition  reduces  prices  to  such  a 
low  level  that  there  is  no  profit  in  nandliug  the  goods,  and  the  importers  become 
disgusted  with  the  whole  business  and  turn  to  other  lines.  The  competititm  of  cheap 
Japanese  sheetings  and  drills  has  been  a  strong  factor  in  the  decline  of  the  Ajnerican 
cotton  goods  trade  in  China,  and  its  importance  should  not  be  overlooked;  but  the 


in  the  market  has  been  hastened,  in  the  opinion  of  practically  every  importer  whom 
I  interviewed,  by  the  failure  of  American  manufacturers  to  properly  conserve  tlieir 
interests  vid  confine  the  sale  of  certain  brands  to  one  single  firm. 

The  dye  trade  has  been  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  past,  but  as  a  result  of  the  war  the  imports  from  that 
country  have  been  reduced  to  nothing.  Here  is  an  opportunity  that 
American  manufacturers  should  not  overlook.  In  tne  year  1913, 
the  year  before  the  war,  imports  of  aniline  dyes  and  artificial  indigo 
from  Germany  into  China  amounted  to  more  than  $9,000,000  gold 
out  of  a  total  of  less  than  $11 ,000,000. 

In  electrical  materials  and  equipment  the  United  States  has  been 
forgitig  ahead  dming  the  past  three  years,  but  Japan  and  Great 
Britain  are  formidable  competitors,  and  Germany,  which  at  one 
time  had  the  largest  trade  in  this  line,  may  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
when  the  war  is  over.  American  electrical  machinery  and  supplies 
bear  a  favorable  reputation,  and,  when  national  favoritism  is  not 
shown,  there  ought  to  be  uicreasing  sales  as  years  go  on.  The  in- 
creased purchases  of  American  electrical  machinery  in  China  during 
the  past  several  years  are  due  more  to  the  impossibility  of  securing 
the  goods  from  Great  Britain  than  to  any  preference  lor  American 
machinery.  Orders  of  any  importance  are  generally  called  for  by 
tenders,  and  the  municipal  council,  the  largest  buyer,  does  not  bind 
itself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender.  Several  of  the  large  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery  are  now  represented  in 
Shanghai,  with  the  assistance  of  technical  staffs,  and  ought  to  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  every  opening  or  call  for  this  class  of 
machinery. 

Enameled  ware  used  to  be  a  specialty  from  Austria^Himgary  and 
Germany,  being  very  low  in  price.  But  since  the  war  Japanese 
enameled  wares  have  almost  entirely  monopoh7*ed  the  trade.  .Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  have  increased,  but  it  is  claimed  that 
American  enameled  ware  is  too  expensive,  though  the  quality  is 
conceded  to  be  superior. 

Window  ^uss  for  this  market  was  formerly  supplied  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Belgimn,  but  Japan  holds  about  four-fifths  of  this  trade 
at  the  present  time,  the  remainder  of  the  glass  coming  from  America. 

Softwood  lumber,  of  which  about  50  per  cent  formerly  came  from 
the  United  States,  has  lost  ground  considerably  as  a  result  of  high 
freight  rates.  But  it  is  expected  that  this  condition  of  the  American 
lumber  trade  with  China  will  only  be  temporary  and  that,  with  the 
return  of  normal  shipping  conditions,  American  lumber  will  again 
take  its  proper  place  in  the  trade  of  Shanghai. 

Up  to  the  year  1915,  cotton-mill  machinery  came  almost  entirely 
from  Great  Britain,  but,  during  the  year  1916,  lai^e  orders  were 
placed  with  American  houses  by  Chinese  interests.  As  years  go  by 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cotton  industry  will  assume  immense  pro- 
portions, and  there  should  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  American 
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cotton  machineiy  in  the  development  of  this  industry.    The  pre- 
dominance of  British  cotton  machinery  at  the  present  tmie  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  mills  are  controlled  by  the  British, 
In  propelling  machinery,  such  as  boilers,  turbines,  etc.,  American 

Eroducts  have  been  coming  in  large  quantities  since  the  war,  but 
rreat  Britain  remains  the  principal  exporter.  British  shipping 
gCTierally  stands  at  the  head  oi  Shanghai's  carrying  trade;  therefore  it 
13  only  natural  that  most  of  the  propelling  machinery  should  be 
imported  fiom  Great  Britain. 

In  medicines,  Japan  and  Great  Britain  hold  the  largest  share  of  the 
trade,  but  during  the  war  period  American  goods  have  been  imported 
in  increasing  quantities. 

The  United  otates  leads  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  other  coimtry  will  be  able  to  take  away  this  lead. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  the  leading  exporter  to  China 
of  kerosene  and  lubricating  oils.  The  foremost  American  producers 
of  these  oils  are  represented  in  Shanghai  by  thoir  own  staffs,  Japan- 
ese illuminating  oil  is,  however,  steadily  encroaching  upon  the  Amer- 
ican trade  in  this  product,  because,  though  it  is  of  mf erior  quality,  it 
can,  for  that  reason,  be  sold  very  much  more  cheaply.  The  Chhiese 
consumers  of  this  illuminant,  the  agricultural  and  coolie  classes,  are 
influenced  more  by  the  price  than  by  the  quality  of  the  oil,. 

Soap  is  imported  chiefly  from  England  and  Japan.  A  particular 
brand  of  American  bar  soap  has  lately  been  introduced  and  has,  it  is 
understood,  met  with  a  certain  measure  of  success. 

Tobacco  leaf  has  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions during  the  past,  but  since  the  war,  owing  more  to  shortage  of 
shipping  f acihties  tnan  to  any  other  cause,  the  quantities  have  de- 
creased considerably. 

In  locomotives  and  tenders  there  should  be  a  great  future  for 
American  products  at  the  close  of  the  war.  At  present  very  httle 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  increasing  of  railway  facilities,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  finance. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  imported  piece  goods  are  sold  by 
auction,  and  this  method  of  seUing  has  been  confined  principallv  to 
English  goods.  Some  of  the  firms  sell  on  their  own  account,  others 
sell  on  joint  account  with  the  manufacturers;  and  the  fact  that  this 
method  has  been  carried  on  since  the  seventies  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  profitable,  though  at  times  losses  have  occmTcd. 

Following  the  revolution  of  1911,  failure  among  native  merchants 
to  take  up  goods  ordered  became  very  common,  and  especially  in 
the  piece  goods  trade  it  worked  considerable  hardship  to  the  importers; 
carrying  ovei*  charges  were  high  and  profits  on  piece-goods  transac- 
tions low.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  firms  had  to  close  up 
owin^  to  the  inabiUty  of  their  indentors  to  meet  their  obligations. 
V^thm  the  last  few  years,  however,  conditions  have  improved, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  goods. 

SALES  THROUGH  COMPBADOBS. 

Business  in  practically  all  lines,  and  in  piece  goods  in  particular, 
19  done  through  compradors.  Every  firm  of  any  consequence  has  a 
comprador  oi  good  nnancial  standing  and  his  set  of  market  shroffs 
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who  keep  in  close  touch  with  market  conditions  and  are  able  to  deter- 
mine the  financial  standing  of  native  dealers,  enabUng  the  firm  to  do 
business  with  safety,  because,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  compra- 
dor guarantees  the  nrm  against  any  loss  that  may  occur  through  the 
failure  of  a  buyer  to  take  up  goods  ordered. 

The  compradors  of  to-day  are,  however,  more  inclined  to  speculate 
on  their  own  accoimt  than  m  former  times,  and  as  they  possess  great 
influence  with  theii:  employers  their  specidations  are  winkea  at, 
since,  in  practically  every  case,  the  comprador  has  a  fund  of  a  certain 
amount  deposited  with  his  employer,  who  generally  recoups  himself 
from  this  fund. 

It  has  lately  been  urged  that  it  is  possible  to  eUminate  the  compra- 
dor, but,  as  conditions  are  at  present,  it  would  appear  that  any  other 
system  of  seUing  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  more  expensive.  This 
is  a  system  that  nas  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

It  13  admitted  that  attempts  to  sell  goods  directly  to  natives  have 
met  with  a  fair  measure  of  suc^^ess^  especially  in  such  hues  as  kerosene 
and  tobacco;  but  when  several  bnes  are  handled  the  comprador  is 
stiU  the  man  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  foreign  salesmen)  who 
can  tell  whether  or  not  the  prospective  buyer  is  dependable. 

VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  ARTICLES  IMPORTED. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  value  of  the  principal  foreign 
articles  imported  into  Shanghai  from  foreign  countries  and  llongkong 
during  the  years  1904,  1913,  1915,  and  1918: 


Articles. 


Arms  and  munitions 

Bedsteads,  brass  and  iron. 

Belting,  machine 

Benzine 

Biscuits 

Books,  printed 

Building  material 

Butter 

Caodle-maldng  stearin 

Candles - 

Canned  Roods: 

Fmits and  vegetables. 

Meats 

Milk 

Chocolate 

Cij^ettes 

Cigars 

Clocks. 

Coal.. 


Coffee 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  goods: 
Drills- 

American 

EnglLsli 

Japanese 

Dyed  cottons- 
Italians,  plain,  black 

Venetians,  black 

Flannels,  plain,  dyed,  and  printed,  30  yard»— 

American 

English 

Japanese 

Jeans- 
American  t 

English 

Japanese 

Sheetings — 

American 

English 

Japanese 


1904 


$31,776 
53,106 


62,197 
148,052 

42,547 
143,331 


361,163 

63,175 

46,762 

160,974 

5,356 

1,634,581 

1(<5,505 

134,739 

2,888,404 

20,060 

248,467 


3,333,619 
223,417 
76, 176 

4,224,780 


1,003,735 
97,794 
48,333 

301,772 
679,779 


4,487,683 

l,25o,S90 

194,185 


1913 


$429,438 
150,742 
135.263 
33,021 
65,239 
218,751 
81,796 
177,640 
135,726 
177,066 

117,883 

20,372 

210,054 

5,394 

4,958,406 

239,527 

231,532 

3,933,333 

42,425 

1,891,280 


1,551,400 
133,367 
545,505 

4,070,050 
1,704,017 

839,723 

278,056 

43,554 

119,217 

3,574,765 

29,545 

4,531,790 
352,150 
320,688 


1915 


$31,728 
72,702 
148,364 
60,650 
36,104 
112,795 
63,117 
133,753 
146,856 
201,400 

70, 7M 

21,842 

205,137 

14,692 

4,832,907 

180,410 

113,2^ 

2,831,643 

40,561 

3,850,944 


234,639 
33,741 
557,196 

2,270,199 
1,718,217 

428,100 
27,688 
194,353 

11,093 

1,992,181 

€95,567 

1,396,900 
119,646 
868,968 


1918 


$188,191 

(«) 
263,891 

(a)  . 
378,915 

;afe,527 

1,015,387 

192,303 

(a) 
400,322 

16,1W,790 

66$,  7<^ 
2^,957 

9,49:>,652 
165,286 

6,600,422 


246 

35,146 

1,041,871 

4,291,257 
2,779,531 


6,016 
973,878 

59,061 

647,565 

6,016,430 

522,998 

58  180 

3,069,168 


a  Figures  for  1918  not  available. 
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Articles. 


Cotton  goods— OonUnoed. 
SliinlDgs,  grey- 
American 

Engllah 

Japanese 

Shirtings,  white- 
American 

EngUsh 

Japanese 

T-doths — 

English 

Japanese 

Thread 

Yank,  grey  and  bleached— 

Indian 

Japaziiese 

I>yes: 

Aniline 

Indigo — 

Liquid,  artificial 

I'aste 

Electrical  ma  terlab 

Enanteled  wara: 

Basins.. 

Bowls,  cups,  and  mugs. 

Unclassed. 

Tlre-extlnguishing  apparatus. 

Floor,  wheat 

Garters  and  suspenders 

Gasoliiic 

01ms,  window 

Oraphophones  and  accessories 

Haberdashery,  millinery,  and  drapery. . 

Hosiery 

iMUuiBeBts: 

Drawing,  nautical,  and  survcyinj;.. 

Medical  and  surgical 

Limps  and  lamp  ware 

Uotems,  all  idnds. 

Leather: 

Call,  kid,  and  colored 

Cow-T^ 

Amorioan  and  Earorwan 

Hongkong  and  Straits. 

Sole 

Locks  and  padlocks,  brass  and  iron 

Lomber: 

Hardwnod 

Soltwood 

Tcrk 

lfaebincr>: 

Cigar  and  cigarette 

Cotton-mill 

Electric 

Ffcmr-mill 

Printing 

Propelling  (boilers,  turbines,  etc.)  - 

Vacfaines,  sewing  and  knitting 

Heats:  Baconandham 

Uedidnes 

Medkines,  patent 

Metals: 

Inm  and  mild  steel,  all  kimls 

Iron  galvanized,  all  kinds 

Lead,  pigs  and  bars 

Steel 

Tin- 
Slabs 

I'Utea 

Needles 

Oil: 

Lubricating 

Kerosene 

Opium,  Indiftt) 

Piper,  aU  kinds 

Paper-making  material:  Wood  pulp 

Ptffimiery 

niotographio  materials 

Piece  goods: 

Omvas. 

•        Cotton  duck 

Printing  ink. 

ProTisfauis 


$473,008 
6,700,875 


611 
5,385,022 


775,406 
52,875 
141,643 

15,668,523 
8,014,668 

087,882 

609,321 
156,186 


22,068 

88,040 

4,165 

227,027 


1,142 
102,126 

61,225 
243,032 

15,702 


21,316 
181, 142 


10,715 

13,061 
61,510 
20,424 


101,630 
n6,703 
101,707 


544.060 


23,791 

46,762 
169,119 


2,430,767 
250,395 
373,487 
U0,672 

606,407 
219,52ii 
321,  (>43 

132,754 

10,060,906 

14,050,781 

680,174 

40,049 

89,992 

02,180 

63,370 
33,141 
0,096 


1120,302 

8,724,315 

24,736 

6,000 

10,367,379 

26,287 

1,051,640 
104,990 
257,808 

13,210,270 
10,331,066 

2,647,062 

5,601,631 
440,847 
085,133 

202,700 

02,368 
137,9(;6 

19,3t8 

572, 2S3 

101,707 

3, 0*1 

252,553 

69,479 
2S9,  ISO 

75,238 

30,373 

77,340 

867,155 

09,735 

112»483 

1,888 

250,014 
101,062 
01,010 

160,372 

l,6f,9,048 
180,865 

12,732 
606,512 

54,300 

64,104 
140,395 
182,753 
181,214 

54,753 
368,910 
272,615 

3,585,077 
819,^02 
200,702 
183,407 

201,063 
372,015 
831,108 

234,106 

3,002,748 

22,227, im 

2,666,562 

81,172 

144,191 

87,658 

118,714 
105,204 
73,K12 
132,033 


'         1915 

191.H 

**$4,'930,'645' 
285,268 

**"i3;686;940 
2,128,301 

0,208,910 
158,132 

8,732,438 
2,244,062 

700,050 
102,455 
218,392 

691,090 
775,744 
164,472 

8,832,406 
7,041,432 

5,502.545 
11,661,040 

41,875 

1,714,567 

2,280,066 
217,015 
648,145 

1,340,027 

26,724 
22,554 
13,3.50 
18,158 
62,  60S 
60,052 
8,318 

162,827 
78,671 

170,015- 
41,714 

357,380 
(«> 
(a  1 
(a\ 
05,000 

475,726 

452,185 
102,662 
395,937 
103,249 

29,668 

52,502 

81,404 

4,095 

(a) 
(a) 
279,48.5 

40,753 

325,602 

1,006 

208,610 
48,947 
64,664 

(a) 
1,229,263 
375  685 
131,774 

177,204 

050,515 
110,121 

821,748 

2,62U,h64 

(«) 

3,182 
736,910 
62,557 
61,030 
36,660 
171,270 
61,487 
81,240 

839,  un 

230,029 

1,504,736 

4}^S,2H4 

00,372 

554,596 
(a) 

1      1,626,661 

2,273,752 

498,t;58 

323,137 

24,947 

7,630,291 

65^,955 
483,151 
(a) 

163,350 

797,730 

21,030 

700,725 
3,960,719 
(a) 

374,134 

8,735,005 

12,243,352 

1,685,792 

60,  (.91 

100,015 

r3,794 

1,356,167 
12,806,281 

2, 007, 766 
205,811 
(a) 
136,706 

44,334 
63,479 
54,009 
95,780 

7JL616 
93,413 
172,973 
159,950 

a  Fljjures  for  1018  not  available. 
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Articles. 


Railway  material:  Brldge-oonstruction   materials, 

wooden  sleepers,  etc 

Shoes  and  boots,  leather 

Shooks  for  barrels,  casks,  etn 

Singlets  and  drawers:  Cotton  and  wool  underwear 

Soap,  all  kinds 

Socks,  cotton 

Soda  ash 

Stationery:    Account  books,  blank  books,  etc. . . 

Stoves  anrl  prates 

Sugar,  all  kinds 

Telegraphic  materials 

Telephones,  and  material  for 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Toilet  requisites 

Typewriters  and  accessories 

Vehicles: 

Locomotives  and  t<»ndprs 

Motor  cars  and  accessories 

Railway  cars  and  wagons 

Watches 

Wines,  spirits,  beers,  liquors,  etc 

Woolen  and  cotton  mixtures: 

Blankets  and  rugs 

Melton  cloth 

U  nion  and  poncho  ctoth 

Woolen  goods: 

Ckwtlngs 

Broadcloth 

Suitings 

Wool,  "Berlin" 

All  other  articles 


Total 128,717,118 


1013 


$20,929 
37,547 


42,666 
476, 100 
124,652 
171,590 
155,580 

36,676 

5,006,351 

185,969 


121,912 
63,563 
17,479 


27,105 


182,408 
774,678 

122,827 

"96,*66i 


297,118 


338,730 
27,028,320 


$91,222 

80,S55 

43,944 

342,770 

1,201,670 

815,546 

352,114 

328,592 

160.006 

8,547,220 

103,397 

82,236 

1,482,144 

118,500 

66,600 

117,248 
242,305 
15,524 
171,963 
754,739 

158,151 
312,402 


293,922 

108,374 

497,360 

36,087,981 


1915 


$141,22^ 

65,738 

62,158 

100,391 

734,286 

167,796 

260,639 

126,964 

47,756 

8,063.991 

112,837 

31,490 

276,654 

73,003 

64,966 

140,971 
234,406 
75,490 
71,545 
491,609 

1,732 
12,946 
118,147 

36,688 

11,634 

28,933 

232,961 

27,026,673 


181,261,470  121,307,203 


1918 


$388,541 

1,380,630 

726,784 

1,171.026 

281,827 

(a) 

23,522,497 

I    132,01ft 

6,584,271 

(«}  \-. 
184, 97S 


441,302 
1,99^757 


1^1,9 


363,679 

443,086 

82, 719  ,-298 


256,456,713 


•  Figures  for  1918  not  available. 

In  shipping  facilities  Shanghai  in  normal  times  enjoys  every  con- 
venionce.  Lmes  from  Europe,  America,  and  Japan  call  constantly 
at  Shanghai,  and  competition  among  tnem  is  very  keen.  At  the 
present  time  shipping  facilities  are  very  restricted  and  freight  rates 
abnormally  high. 

To  well-established  firms  the  Shanghai  banks  extend  the  same 
facilities  as  are  generally  afforded  in  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
the  banks  as  a  nile  can  furnish  American  manufacturers  with  all  the 
necessary  information  regarding  the  standing  and  reputation  of  firms 
located  there. 

Tlie  distribution  of  goods  is  generally  undertaken  through  the  com- 
prador, who  generally  holds  hmaself  responsible  for  the  goods  so  dis- 
Eosed  of.  Storage  accommodartion  is  afforded  at  the  public  ware- 
ouses,  though  large  importing  firms  generally  have  their  own  ware- 
houses. Importea  goods  pay,  in  general,  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  A  sum  equal  to  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  is  charged  for 
river  conservancy  and  wharfage  dues. 

By  paying  a  sum  equivalent  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  usual 
duty,  a  transit  pass  is  issued  which  entitles  the  goods  to  travel 
throughout  the  country  without  any  further  charge. 

As  regards  packing,  generally  speaking,  goods  subject  to  deterio- 
ration by  heat  and  moisture  should  be  packed  in  tin  or  zinc  lined 
wooden  cases.  All  other  goods  should  be  packed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  them  to  witl^tand  the  rough  handling  in  loading,  unload- 
ing, etc.,  on  such  long  journeys.  Boxes  should  be  thoroughly  strap- 
ironed  in  every  case. 
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FIG.  26.— CHINESE  CANAL  AND   HARBOR  BOAT  WITH   SAIL  UP,  SHANGHAI. 


FIG.  27.— WORKING  CARGO  ON  A   PONTOON  OR  LANDING  STAGE,  SHANGHAI. 
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SHIPPING  FACILITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  shipping  facilities  to  the  United 
States  are  ample  and  rates  arei  very  reasonable  in  normal  times. 

The  principal  steamship  lined  l>etween  Shan^ai  i^  the  United 
States  are  the  Qiina  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (American),  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co.  (American),  and  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
(Japanese),  all  running  to  San  Francisco.  The  last-ntoied  lines 
have  a  montiily  service  between  ihe  ports  named.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Services  (British)  maintain  four  steamers  with  connections 
to  the  United  States  and  Europe  via  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
They  have  about  two  sailings  a  month  each  way.  The  Osaka 
%osen  Kaisha  (Japanese)  runs  steamers  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle 
every  fortnight.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japanese),  calling  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  nas  sailings  about 
once  a  month. 

Sailing  from  Shanghai  to  New  York  direct  are  maintained,  but 
this  service  is  at  the  present  time  very  irregular. 

The  shipping  facihties  between  Shanghai  and  other  treaty  ports 
in  China  are  as  follows: 

Shanghai'AmoySwatow  and  vice  versa. — Sailings  about  the  end  of  the  week  in  both 
directions  by  eteam^s  of  the  China  Navigation  Co.  (British). 

Shanghai' Foochow, — Sailings  irregular;  trip  takes  only  two  days;  China  Merchants 
Steaza  x^avi^tion  Co. 

SJuiripfiai'Hankow. ---On  this  run  steamers  call  at  Chinkiang,  Wuhn,  and  Kiukiang. 
The  China  Navigation  Co.'s  steameis  leave  Shanghai  every  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday.  The  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Co/s  (British)  steamers 
leave  Shang^  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  The  China  Mer- 
chants Steuu  Navigation  Co.  s  steamers  ^Chinese)  leave  Shanghai  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Sunday.  The  Nisshin  Kisen  Kaisha  (Japanese)  vesseu  have  five 
sailings  a  week  each  ^ivav. 

6han^iai-H<mdKnw-€lantim.--Sai\\ngii  from  Shanghai  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and 
lliiiradavs,  by  the  China  Navigaticm  Co.'s  steamers.  The  Indo<Jhi4ia  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.  and  the  China  Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Co.  also  maintain  frequent 
saQings  over  the  same  route. 

Sharwhai-Newchwang-Dairen,  via  Chefoo. — Frequent  sailings  maintained  by  the 
Qiina  Navigation  Co. 

JShangMi-lH^fUsin, — ^The  China  Navigation  Co.  maintains  regular  sailings  from  Shang- 
hai on  Tuesdays,  Saturdays,  and  alternate  Thursdays.  The  Indo-China  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.'s  steamers  leave  Shanghai  on  Sundays  and  Thursdavs.  The  China  Mer- 
chants Steam  Navigation  Co.  also  maintains  a  service,  which,  however,  is  irregular. 
The  Kailan  Mining  Administration  also  runs  steamers  on  this  line,  their  steamers  leav- 
ing Shanghai  every  three  or  four  days. 

^kanghai-TnngtaU'Dairen. — The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  (Japanese)  has 
sailings  every  Tuesdayand  Friday  from  Shanghai. 

Shanghai' Ningpo.—^The  China  Navjbation  Co.,  the  Ningpo-Shaoahing  Co.  (Chinese), 
and  other  companies  have  regular  saiflngs  between  Shanghai  and  Ningpol 

The  war  aflFected  local  lines  considerably.  Many  steamers  operated 
under  the  British  flag  were  requisitioned  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Consequently,  local  shipping  has  been  somewhat  restricted, 
with  freight  rates  considerably  higher  than  before  the  war. 

There  are  in  this  district  four  foreign  express  agencies  that  handle 
shipments.  They  are  the  American  Express  Co.;  Thomas  Cook  & 
Sons  (British);  Schiller  &  Co.  (British);  and  James  Magill  &  Co. 
(British). 
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Tlie  following  scale  of  charges  is  maintained  by  the  Shanghai- 
Hoiigkew  Wharf  Co.  (Ltd.),  one  of  the  oldest  wharf  companies  in 
existance  in  Shanghai: 

Vessels  are  received  alon^de  the  wharves  and  cargo  received  on  the  wharf  staging 
or  pontoons,  stored  and  dehverod  on  the  wharf  staging  or  pontoons  at  tariff  rates,  free 
of  rent  charge,  if  taken  away  within  10  davs  from  date  of  berthing  (the  date  of  berthing 
counts  as  one  dayV  Goods  are  delivered  during  customs  working  hours  free  of  extra 
charge  when  delivery  is  effected  from  the  same  section  in  which  it  was  landed.  The 
rates  of  wharfaije  for  vessels  carrying  mixed  Chinese  and  Japanese  merchandise  are 
30  candareens  (normally  about  $0.20. gold)  per  foot.  Vessels  under  300  feet  carrying 
coal  are  charged  65  taels,  and  vessels  over  300  feet  0 .35  tael  per  foot.  O  ver-sea  steamers 
other  than  those  already  mentioned  are  charged  0.65  tael  per  foot.  Lorchas  are  charged 
SOtuels. 

Vessels  from  foreign  ports  remaining  at  the  wharf  for  more  than  ^\e  days  will  incur 
an  extra  charge  of  50  ta<*l8  for  the  first  day  and  75  taels  for  the  second  and  every  suc- 
ceeding day  or  part  thereof.  Coasting  vessels  remaining  at  the  wharf  for  more  than 
three  days  incur  an  extra  charge  of  30  taels  for  the  first  dav  and  50  taels  for  the  second 
and  every  succeeding  day  or  part  thereof.  The  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  levy  ton- 
nage dues  at  the  rate  of  0.40  tael  per  registered  ton  for  each  quarter  of  the  year. 

FACILITIES  FOR  TRAVEL. 

The  facilities  for  travel  in  the  Shanghai  district  have  already  been 
fully  described  in  the  discussions  of  railways  and  steamship  lines. 
The  best  seasons  to  visit  Shanghai  are  in  the  spring  between  April 
and  June  or  in  the  fall  between  September  and  about  the  middle  of 
December.  There  are  plenty  of  first-class  hotels  in  Shanghai,  where 
every  hotel  convenience  can  be  obtained  at  rates  from  $5  to  $10 
(Mex.)  per  day.  Hotels  are  to  be  found  at  most  of  the  treaty  ports 
at  prices  approximating  those  charged  in  Shanghai.  Bookings  to 
every  point,  whether  by  rail  or  steamer,  can  be  arranged  through 
such  agencies  as  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons  and  all  the  railway  and  steam- 
ship offices.  The  hotels  in  Shanghai  can  arrange  for  house-boat 
trips  to  Soochow,  Hangchow,  and  other  places  if  the  traveler  cares 
to  go  along  some  of  the  many  waterways  of  China.  These  trips  are 
very  popular  in  Shanghai,  especially  during  the  fall  and  early  \\nnter 
montns.  The  native  city  of  Shanghai  also  deserves  a  visit,  and  the 
curio  hunter  should  find  there  many  interesting  and  valuable  articles. 
The  Tu-shen-wei  orphanage  for  boys  at  Sikawei,  conducted  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  is  another  place  of  interest.  It  was  founded  in  1847, 
destroyed  by  the  Taiping  rebels  in  1860,  and  reestablished  in  1864. 
Hero  hundreds  of  native  children  are  received  and  learn  handicrafts. 
There  are  studios  of  sculpture  and  painting.  The  printing  works, 
which  were  started  in  1873,  possess  collections  of  European  type 
and  Chinese  mobile  type.  At  Sikawei  is  also  established  tne  meteor- 
ological observatory,  founded  in  1871  and  rebuUt  in  1900.  It  is 
situated  in  latitude  SI"*  IT  north  and  longitude  120°  east.  From 
this  observatory  are  given  out  the  daily  weather  forecasts,  which 
have  been  of  great  service  to  the  marine  community.  There  is  also 
the  Natural  ifistory  Museum,  begun  in  1863,  where  a  special  study 
is  made  of  the  zoology  of  the  Far  East. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  DISTRICT. 

The  Shanghai  foreign  trade  organizations  are:  The  Shanghai 
General  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  cosmopolitan  organization  com- 
posed of  the  foremost  merchants  of  Shanghai ;  the  American  Chamber 
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of  Commerce  of  China ;  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Shanghai ; 
the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Shanghai;  the  ItaKan  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  the  Japanese  Business  Men's  Association;  the  Deutsche 
Vereinigung  (Gterman  Chamber  of  Commerce);  the  Engineering 
Society  of  China;  the  Foreign  Silk  Association  of  Shanghai;  the 
Shanghai  Cotton  An ti- Adulteration  Association;  the  China  Tea 
Association;  the  Shanghai  Fire  Insurance  Association;  the  Institute 
<rf  Architects  in  China  (Inc.);  the  A^ociation  of  Foreign  Bankers; 
the  Shanghai  Marine  Underwriters'  Association;  the  Exchange 
Brokers'  Association;  the  Shanghai  Stock  Exchange;  and  the  Shang- 
hai Sharebrokers'  Association. 

The  principal  native  associations  are:  The  Chinese  General  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  (the  most  influential  chamber) ;  the  Chinese  Mer- 
chants' Cooperative  Association;  the  Chinese  Sharebrokers'  Associa- 
tion; and  the  Chinese  Association  of  Foreign  Goods  Merchants. 

The  principal  native  guilds  are:  Tea  merchants;  timber  merchants; 
paint  and  varnish  merchants;  bankers'  exchange;  Hangchow  silk- 
piece^oods  dealers;  silk-piece^oods  merchants;  gold  merchants; 
coal  merchants;  rice  merchants;  cotton  dealers;  timber  importers; 
jewelers;  leather-goods  dealers;  ginseng  dealers;  cotton-yarn  dealers; 
Shantung  pongee  dealers;  silk-mature  proprietors;  silK  merchants; 
egg  merchants tstigar  merchants;  pawnbrokers;  ham  dealers;  Japa- 
nese piece-goods  merchants ;  foreign  general  goods  dealers;  cotton- 
piece-goods  merchants;  silversmiths.  In  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned^ there  are  guilds  for  practically  all  trades. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 
COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 

American  business  interests  in  Shanghai  received  a  great  impetus 
in  1915  by  the  formation  of  an  American  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  aims  of  the  chamber,  as  set  forth  bjr  the  president  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  banquet  tendered  to  the  American  ilinister  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  July  3,  1916,  are: 

To  foster  and  protect  the  interesta  of  American  commerce;  to  collect  information 
on  matters  of  interest  to  the  American  mercantile  community;  to  use  every  means 
in  ita  power  for  the  removal  of  evils,  the  redrese  of  grievances,  and  to  communicate 
with  tke  proper  authorities  with  respect  thereto;  to  place  before  the  proper  author- 
ities tne  requirements  of  American  merchants  for  improved  shipping  facilities; 
to  insure  equal  trading  rights  with  all  nationalities;  and  to  obtain  a  Federal 
bnildine  of  size  and  grandeur  consistent  with  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  in 
which  the  American  consulate  general  and  judiciary  may  be  well  housed  ana  in 
which  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  be  housed. 

American  business  interests  have  expanded  considerably,  espe- 
cially during  the  years  1916  and  1917.  In  1916,  for  the  first  time,  the 
United  States  transacted  the  largest  volume  of  business  with  the 
port  of  Shanghai.  In  1917  the  cojpabined  import  and  export  trade 
of  tJie  United  States  totaled  $110,117,833  United  States  currency, 
as  against  $109,071,196  and  $68,793,791,  respectively,  for  Japan  and 
Great  Britain,  tJie  nearest  competitors.  In  1918  the  American  share 
was  $97,145,554,  as  compared  with  $164,912,627  for  Japan  and  $81,- 
769,079  for  Great  Britain. 

Several  American  firms  have  opened  offices  in  Shanghai  during 
the.  last  tlu-ee  years,  and,  with  adequate  shipping  faciUties,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  business  with  the   united  States   will 
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assume  and  maintain  immense  proportions  in  the  future.  American 
houses  represented  in  Shanghai  nandle  practically  every  Une  of 
goods  bought  or  sold  in  China. 

In  the  past  British  trade  interests  at  this  port  v^are  paramount, 
being  closely  followed  by  those  of  Japan,  the  proximity  oi  Hongkong 
and  Japan  to  this  port  having  placed  them  in  very  favorable  trade 
positions.  Most  of  Shanghai  s  enterprises  are  registered  under  the 
Hongkong  ordinances  and,  though  the  majority  ot  the  capital  stock 
of  a  concern  may  not  be  British,  companies  are  floated  as  British 
concerns,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  this  may  be  done.  Since  the 
war,  however,  it  has  been  stipulated  by  the  British  authorities  that 
a  British  registered  company  must  have  a  majority  board  of  British 
directors  and  that  the  secretary  of  the  company  must  also  be  British. 
It  would  appear  that  if  the  same  facilities  were  afforded  to  American 
local  enterprises  in  this  respect  by  United  States  authorities,  Ameri- 
can trade  interests  would  be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  Americans  enjoy  the  good  will  of  the  natives 
more  than  the  citizens  of  other  countries,  and  this  is  an  asset  that 
is  worth  conserving. 

As  indicated  elsewhere,  in  connection  with  imports  and  exports, 
the  European  war  has  certainly  benefited  American  trade.  The 
cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  German  and  Austrian  made  goods  and 
the   curtailment  of  British  trade  have  caui=ed  large  orders  to  be 

f>laced  in  the  United  States,  and  it  remains  for  the  American  m,anu- 
acturer  or  exporter  to  retain  this  trade  after  the  war.  Lack  of 
proper  American  shipping  facihties  curtailed  this  increase  more  than 
anythii]^  else. 

Certam  complaints  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Shanghai  con-' 
sulate  general,  and  these  should  be  remedied.     Where  orders  are 

K laced  and  are  accepted  by  cable  by  houses  in  America,  it  should 
e  borne  in  mind  that  the  acceptance  of  the  order  binds  the  house 
in  Shanghai,  and  that  a  repudiation  of  the^  order  after  it  has  been 
accepted  places  the  Shanghai  business  firm  in  a  very  awkward  posi- 
tion. Expensive  legal  proceedings  are  likely  to  result,  to  say  notning 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  firm  that  has  once  repudiated 
its  orders  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese  traders,  who  are 
the  largest  buyers  of  foreign  products.  Firms  have  been  known  to 
spend  hundreds  of  dollars,  losing  all  their  products  and  suffering 
heavy  losses  besides,  by  purchasing  goods  elsewhere  after  their 
accepted  orders  have  been  repudiated  by  American  exporters. 

MISSIONABY  INTEBESTS. 

Shanghai  is  the  principal  center  of  missionarv  work  in  China,  and 
the  American  missionarv  interests  represented  there  are:  The  Ameri- 
can Church  Mission;  the  Baptist  Mission:  the  Methodist  Mission; 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  (Kortk);  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists; 
the  Women^s  Union  Missionary  Society;  the  Shanghai  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association:  the  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Shang- 
hai; the  American  Bible  Society;  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alli- 
ance; and  a  few  smaller  missions. 

A  splendid  description  of  mission  work  in  China  was  printed  under 
the  general  beading  of  **What  the  Christian  missions  are  doing  in 
Shanghai "  in  the  Cnina  Press,  of  Shanghai,  under  dates  of  Novem- 
ber 26,  28,  and  29,  1916. 
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It  is  estimated  that  American  missionary  interests  in  Shanghai 
are  the  largest  in  extent.  •  Eklncation  is  the  principal  line  of  work. 
The  Chinese  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Shanghai  is  the 
largest  city  on^anization  in  the  Far  East,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  American   x  oimg  Men's  Christian  Association  secretaries. 

The  following  further  data  concerning  missionary,  educational, 
and  other  work  in  China  may  be  of  interest: 

The  first  American  Protestant  missionaries  arrived  in  China  in 
1829  and  the  first  girls'  school  was  started  in  Ningpo  in  1844.  The 
first  collie  was  opened  at  Tungchow,  Chihli,  in  the  year  1 860.  There 
are  no  data  at  hand  to  show  what  educational  work  may  have  been 
done  by  Boman  Catholic  missions  prior  to  the  dates  given. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  mission  schools  during  the  13 
years  from  1876  to  1889  was  11,377,  or  a  total  of  147,901 ;  during  the 
16  years  from  1889  to  1905  the  average  was  37,259,  or  a  total  of  576,- 
144;  during  the  10  years  from  1905  to  1915  the  average  was  115,328, 
or  a  total  of  1,153,280.  Allowing  4  years  (a  very  liberal  allowance) 
as  the  average  period  of  study,  it  will  be  seen  that  about  469,331  per- 
sons have  been  taught  in  Protestant  mission  schools  in  China  smce 
the  vear  1876.  Of  these,  approximately  92  per  cent  have  been  taught 
in  the  English  language,  and  the  remaming  8  per  cent  in  the  several 
Continental  EJuropean  languages.  The  data  may  be  further  summa- 
rized thus: 


Years. 

Number  of 
pupils. 

American. 

British. 

Continental. 

\m 

6,917 
16.836 
67,6S3 

Percent. 
12 
68 
60 

Percent. 
37 
36 
42 

Percent. 
11 

1899 

0 

tt05 

8 

This  shows  that  during*  the  three  years  listed  the  approximateper- 
centage  of  those  attendmg  American  mission  institutions  in  China 
was  53  J  per  cent,  of  those  attending  British  institutions  in  China  38J 
per  cent,  and  of  those  attending  all  other  Continental  European  mis- 
sion institutions  in  China  8J  per  cent. 

During  the  first  15  years  of  the  present  century  about  37,500 
students  have  passed  through  the  mission  high  schools  and  3,750 
have  continued  their  education  in  colleges.  No  figures  are  at  hand 
for  the  24  years  prior  to  1900. 

Up  to  tne  year  1905  a  very  large  percentage  of  foreign  educational 
work  was  done  by  the  mission  sdiools.  Since  then  the  Government 
has  instituted  foreign  studies  in  its  schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
now  receiving  foreign  education  in  mission  schools,  although  much 
larger  in  fact  than  in  previous  years,  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  students  receiving  loreign  instruction  in  Chma. 

The  latest  figures  available  show  that  North  America  spent  $18,- 
793,991  gold  for  Protestant  mission  work  in  19 16,  while  all  others — the 
various  British  and  Continental  European  Protestant  nations — spent 
in  1913  the  sum  of  $13,884,411  gold,  making  a  total  of  $32,678,402 
for  one  year.  (These  figures  are  the  latest  available.)  Of  this  total 
amount  appro3dmately  20  per  cent,  or  $7,535,680  gold,  wjis  spent  for 
mission  work  in  China.  Oi  the  $7,535,680  spent  in  China  in  one  year. 
North  America  spent  approximately  $3,758,798,  or  49|  per  cent. 
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The  American  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  expended 
approximately  $2,750,000  in  China,  about.$l,000,000  of  which  repre- 
sents buUdings. 

The  total  number  of  American  foreign  mission  workers  in  the  world 
m  1915  was  10,497,  and  of  aU  other  societies — of  the  various  British 
and  Continental  European  Protestant  nations — 14,173  in  1912, 
making  a  total  of  24,660  workers.  Of  this  total,  about  22  per  cent  are 
in  China,  making  5,338  (of  whom  2,309,  or  about  43  per  cent,  are 
American)  Protestant  mission  workers  in  China. 

St.  John's  University,  under  the  American  Church  Missionary 
Society,  with  its  St.  Jofin^s  College  for  boys  and  St.  Mary's  Hall  for 
ffirls,  IS  probably  the  largest  missionary  educational  institution  in 
China.  The  total  value  oi  its  present  plant  is  approximately  $325,000 
gold  and  $50,000  is  appropriated  annually  for  its  upkeep.  The  total 
expenditiire  at  St.  John's  since  its  beginning,  including  salaries,  is 
more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  China  agency  of  the  American  Bible  Society  distributed  12,982 
Bibles,  62,951  testaments,  and  2,198,777  portions,  a  total  of  2,247,710 
units,  in  the  year  1916.  This  is  an  increase  of  2,055,495  tmits  over 
the  total  distribution  made  in  1893  by  the  American,  British,  and 
National  Bible  Societies.  The  figures  for  the  year  1915  show  that  * 
the  American  Bible  Society  distributes  about  36  per  cent  of  all  the 
Bibles  and  testaments  given  out  in  China. 

GENERAL  TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

American  manufacturers  and  exporters  wishing  to  place  their  goods 
in  Shanghai  should  form  connections  with  an  established  firm  in  that 
port  and,  if  possible,  give  such  firm  the  sole  agency  for  the  sale  of 
their  products.  Thus  the  importer  is  encouraged  to  push  the  par- 
ticular line  or  brand. 

Another  plan  that  is  generally  followed  by  lai^e  British  exporters 
is  to  send  commercial  travelers  to  canvass  Shanghai  and  outports 
every  vear  and,  eventually,  either  to  open  a  brancn  establishment  in 
Shanghai,  if  the  trade  obtained  seems  to  warrant,  or  to  place  an  agency 
with  a  local  firm,  sending  full  lines  of  samples  and  new  quotations 
every  season.  A  liberal  allowance  of  advertising  matter  and  a  special 
allowance  for  advertising  in  local  newspaper  will  be  of  considerable 
help  to  both  the  importer  and  the  manufacturer. 

A  commercial  library  is  maintained  at  the  Shanghai  American 
consulate  general^  where,  from  time  to  time,  Shanghai  merchants  and 
others  come  for  mfonnation.  Exporters  and  manufacturers  would 
do  well  to  send  their  catalogues  to  this  office  to  be  filed,  as  they  will 
be  made  available  to  ail  inquirers. 
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TIENTSIN  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 

By  Consml  Oeneral  P.  Stewart  Helntzleman. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  "nentsm  consular  district  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  China, 
and  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Provinces  of  Chihli  and  Shansi  and 
that  portion  of  the  Provinces  of  Honan  and  Shantung  north  of  the 
Yellow  River,  together  with  all  of  eastern  Mongolia,  including  the 
Ordos  country  ana  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  eastern  and  southern 
Ehalkhas. 

The  total  area  of  the  district  is  more  than  270,000  square  miles, 
equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  the  New  England  States,  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Ohio.  The  Province  of  Chihli,  which  is  tne  most  important  politi- 
cally, the  capital  of  the  Republic  being  situated  therein,  has  an  area 
of  about  115,000  square  miles,  while  tnat  of  the  Province  of  Shansi 
is  approximately  80,000  square  miles.  The  area  of  that  portion  of 
the  oistrict  in  Honan  and  Shantung  is  estimated  at  about  20,0Qp 
square  miles,  while  the  area  of  the  C&dos  coimtry,  a  sparsely  settled 
grazing  region,  is  about  65,000  sguare  miles.  Ine  location  of  the 
district  corresponds  to  that  of  tne  States  of  America  mentioned 

above. 

POPULATION. 

Until  a  census  is  taken  by  the  methods  adopted  in  western  coun- 
tries, the  population  of  the  rrovinces  of  this  district  can  not  even  be 
estimated  with  any  approach  to  acciu^acy.  A  rough  count  taken 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  1910  gives  the  population  of  the 
Province  of  Chihli  as  32,571,000,  or  283  inhabitants  per  equare  mile. 
Shansi  is  given  a  population  of  10,000,000,  so  that  the  total  for  the 
district  can  be  placed  at  approximately  40,000,000,  or  two-fifths  of 
the  population  of  the  Umted  States.  Peking,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  has  a  population  of  about  600,000,  wmle  Tientsm,  the  most 
important  commercial  center  of  North  China^  has  a  population  of 
not  less  than  1,000,000.  The  portion  of  Chihli  extending  from 
Peking  to  the  coast  is  a  great  plain,  and  is  densely  populated;  likewise 
the  section  north  of  the  Yellow  River  is  extremely  populous,  while 
the  district  north  of  the  Great  Wall  is  partly  mountainous  and  partly 
rolling  and  has  but  few  inhabitants.  Another  densely  populated 
area  is  the  Shansi  Plateau,  about  125  miles  long  and  30  miles  broad. 
It  has  but  one  large  city,  Taiyuanfu,  the  capital  of  Shansi,  with  a 
population  of  perhaps  200,000. 

The  estimated  percentages  of  rural  and  urban  populations  in 
North  China  are  80  and  20  per  cent  respectively. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Tientsin  consular  district — the  region 
that  is  the  most  densely  populated  and  of  the  greatest  commercial 
importance — is  a  plain,  practically  at  sea  level,  extending  from  the 
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coast  to  the  hilly  and  mountainoxis  section  about  100  miles  inland. 
The  soil  of  this  plain  is  an  aUuvium  deposited  in  the  deltas  of  nu- 
merous rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  famous  Hwang  Ho,  or  Yellow 
River. 

The  mountain  range  that  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Chihli 
nlain  extends  from  the  northern  part  Qf  Chihli  and  Shansi  to  the 
1  eUow  River  basin.  Practically  the  entire  Province  of  Shansi, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Taiyuan  Plateau,  is  covered  by  this  moun- 
tain range  and  its  foothills.  The  moimtains  are  from  3,000  to 
12,000  feet  in  height,  and  all  are  practically  treeless. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Tientsin  consular  district,  eastern  Mon- 
^lia,  is  a  vast  prairie  traversed  by  numerous  rivers.  The  inhab- 
itants are  of  a  roving  type,  and  though  it  is  a  country  wonderfully 
adapted  for  agricultural  pm^uits,  the  Mongols  devote  their  energies 
to   norse   and   cattle   raising. 

The  Yellow  River  forms  the  western  and  southern  boundaries 
of  thb  district.  It  rises  south  of  the  Koko  Nor,  or  Ching  Hai  Lake, 
and,  after  turning  north  from  Lanchow,  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Kansu,  takes  a  northeasterly  direction^  forming  one  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Ordos  country.  It  then  flows  southward  for  about 
500  miles  between  Shensi  and  Shansi  before  entering  the  great  plain 
and  finally  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Chihh.  In  ta-a versing  this  region 
whose  sou  is  of  yeuow  loess  formation,  its  waters  become  colored; 
whence  the  name  of  the  river.  Its  total  length  is  about  2,700  miles, 
and  being  shallow  it  is  of  little  use  for  navigation. 

The  Yellow  River  has  chiuiged  its  course  several  times  in  history, 
causing  great  destruction  of  life  and  property.  The  mud  and  sand 
carried  down  by  its  waters  have  raised  the  bed  of  the  river^  which 
is  several  yards  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  To 
prevent  overflowing  embankments  have  been  built,  which  require 
constant  enlargement.  These  embankments  often  exist  in  series, 
one  placed  behind  the  other,  so  that,  if  one  gives  way,  another  may 
prevent  an  inundation.  Despite  these  efforts  to  keep  the  river  in 
its  natural  course,  floods  occur  frequently,  and  the  banks  and  dykes, 
being  weak  and  constructed  with  materials  offering  httle  resistance, 
require  constant  attention.  TTiough  improvements  and  reclamation 
work  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Government  from  time  to  time, 
these  efforts  have  proved  temporary  and  ineffective.  In  many^cases 
dykes  have  been  constructed  m  one  section  that  have  caused  injury 
to  other  sections  or  rendered  useless  improvements  made  elsewhere 
along  the  river. 

Numerous  small  rivers  traverse  the  Chihli  plain,  and  while  they 
are  of  no  great  importance  as  waterways,  they  possess  some  value 
in  that  innumerable  small  native  craft  are  enabled  to  ply  obtain 
parts  of  their  courses. 

The  district  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  CMhli,  the  coast 
line  being  about  350  miles  long.  There  are  a  number  of  shoals  along 
the  coast,  and  navigation  with  Tientsin  is  denendent  ^on  the 
channels  made  by  the  Peiho  at  Taku,  about  47  muea  below  Tientsin. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  this  secticm  of  China  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  winters  are  clear, 
dry,  and  sunny,  with  a  minimum  of  snowfall,  but  extremely  cold 
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at  times,  while  the  summers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board of  America.  At  times  the  temperature  rises  in  smnmer  to 
100^  F.,  while  the  daily  variation  may  be  as  much  as  30^  F.,  and  falls 
in  winter  to  50°  F.  below  zero,  but  the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  that  the 
sensations  rarely  indicate  such  extremes.  Violent  dust  storms  occur 
in  the  early  spring  and  late  autumn.  The  months  of  Jime  and  July 
•re  the  rainy  season.  The  average  yearly  rainfall,  including  snow, 
for  this  part  of  China  is  about  30  mches. 

POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  Tientsin  consular  district,  as  stated,  is  composed  of  two 
Provinces  of  China  proper,  Chihli  and  Shansi,  portions  of  two  other 
Provinces,  Honan  and  Shantung,  and  part  of  Inner  Mongolia. 

Chihli  and  Shansi  are  each  amninistered  by  a  '*Tu  Chun,"  or  mih- 
tary  governor,  and  a  *'Sheng  Chang,"  or  civil  governor.  The  former 
exercises  mihtary  power  throughout  the  Province,  while  the  latter 
is  the  highest  civil  authority.  Next  to  the  governors  the  most 
important  provincial  officials  are  the  treasurer,  commissioner  of 
foreign  aflfairs,  commissioner  of  education,  commissioner  of  industry, 
and  officials  of  the  provincial  high  court. 

The  Provinces  are  divided  into  districts.  The  district,  or  hsien, 
is  the  administrative  unit.  In  each  district  there  is  a  magistrate 
who  controls  the  affairs  thereof.  He  also  presides  over  a  court  of 
first  instance  which  deals  with  minor  criminal  and  civil  cases. 

The  capital,  Peking,  constitutes  the  ''metropoUtan  district," 
which,  though  situated  m  the  Province  of  Chihli,  is  quite  independent 
of  the  provincial  government.  The  governor  of  the  metropoUtan 
district  nas  the  same  relation  to  the  subordinate  officials  under  him 
as  the  governor  of  the  province  has  to  the  financial,  educational, 
judicial,  and  other  officials  of  the  Province. 

.  The  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs  is  an  important  Chinese  official 
in  that  his  duties  have  to  do  with  foreign  interests.  He  is  stationed 
at  each  of  the  provincial  capitals  and  ttie  leading  treaty  ports.  He 
Is  the  special  delegate  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Peking,  and  a  primary 
function  is  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business  with  the  foreign 
consuls.  In  cases  where  a  foreigner  desires  to  bring  an  action  against 
a  native,  it  is  necessary  that  the  consul  of  the  plamtiff's  nationality 
communicate  to  the  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs  the  charge,  when 
the  latter  will  in  turn  transmit  it  to  the  official  directly  concerned  or 
to  the  proper  court.  Foreigners  are  not  permitted  to  correspond 
directly  with  the  Chinese  officials,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  corre- 
spondence follow  the  procedure  just  indicated. 

The  police  force  in  Chihli  is  fairly  efficient,  and  its  institution  along 
reformed  fines  in  recent  years  has  wrourfit  an  improvement  in  the 
social  life  of  the  Province  in  general  and  Tientsin  in  particular.  The 
poUce  administration  of  Tientsin  is  praiseworthy,  being  imder  the 
control  of  a  man  of  unusual  abifity  and  long  experience  in  these 
matters.  The  men  form  a  fibe,  upstanding,  well-drilled  body,  and 
at  the  various  substations  undergo  at  least  one  hour's  rigorous  driUing 
every  day.  Each  foreign  concession  has  its  own  pofice  department, 
usually  consisting  of  a  foreign  chief  of  pofice  and  about  200  natives 
serving  under  him.  The  police,  both  in  the  native  city  of  Tientsin 
and  in  the  foreign  concessions,  are  not  patrols  with  a  certain  district 
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to  supervise,  but  for  the  most  part  are  traffic  pcdicemen,  each  with 
his  fixed  post  at  the  crossing  of  two  streets,  wnere  he  regulates  the 
traffic  of  pedestrians,  jinrikishas,  carts,  automobiles,  etc.  Besides 
these  duties,  matters  relatingto  public  health  and  fire  prevention  are 
controlled  by  the  police.  They  attend  to  the  sweepmg,  watering, 
and  Uffhting  of  the  main  roads,  and  it  is  constantly  remarked  that 
these  duties  are  well  performed.  In  Peking  a  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  various  foreign  diplomatic  missions  administers 
the  Legation  Quarter. 

EI>UCATION. 

GOTERNMENTAL  POUCIES  AND  UNDERTAKINGS. 

Educational  reforms  were  inaugiffated  in  1905,  up  to  which  time 
inadequate  funds  and  the  absence  of  a  fixed  policy  operated  against 
the  successful  establishment  of  Government  schools.     It  was  m  the 
autiunn  of  that  year,  after  the  issuance  of  an  imperial  edict  on  the 
subject,  that  the  question  of  pubUc  education  in  Chihli  was  taken 
in  nana  by  the  then  Viceroy  Yuan  Shih  Kai.    Many  schools  and 
colleges,  chiefly  elementary  and  middle,  and  normal  and  elementary 
girls'  schools,  were  established.     Under  Viceroy  Yang  Shih  Hsiang 
educational  work  was  continued  and  extended.     Candidates  for  offi- 
cial employment  were  required,  in  addition  to  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  classics,  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  modem 
science  of  government.    Many  young  men  went  to  Japan,  America, 
and  Europe  to  be  educated.     Tne  antiquated  schoolmaster  was  dis- 
missed.    A  vast  educational  scheme,  embodying  the  new  aims  and 
methods,  was  framed  by  the  Government,     rrimary  schools,  as  well 
as  high  schools  and  training  colleges  for  men  and  women,  were 
estabushed.    Schools  of  law,  science,  asriculture,  industry,  mining, 
surveying,  and  languages  were  founded.     An  educational  tax  was 
imposed  on  the  people.     Temples  were  cleared  of  their  contents  and 
converted  into  seats  of  learning.     New  school  buildings  were  erected. 
Expert  teachers  from  America,  Europe,  and  Japan  were  engaged. 
To  encourage  students  to  enter  the  schools^  education,  board,  and 
lodging  were  given  at  a  nominal  charge.     In  Tientsin  the  Govern- 
ment opened  a  ** depot  of  maps  and  books,''  in  which  textbooks, 
classified  accordhig  to  subject,  were  arranged  for  inspection  and  sold 
at  prices  lower  than  those  in  publishers'  lists,     Elementarv  schools 
were  opened  throughout  the  Province,  and  a  middle  school  was 
started  in  each  large  city.     In  former  days  no  provision  was  made  to 

fivQ  Chinese  women  an  education.     In  recent  years  that  condition 
as  been  substantially  altered,     A  girls'  normal  school  was  opened 
in  Tientsin  in  1911.     Primary  education  steadily  improves. 

The  subjects  taught  cover  a  wide  field,  embracing  morals,  Chinese 
literature,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  natural  history,  geology, 
physiolo^,  poUticftl  science,  psychology,  criminal '  law,  civil  law, 
constitutional  law,  international  law,  etc.  While  educational  facili- 
ties have  been  greatly  extended  dining  the  last  decade,  yet  imder 
present  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  rehable  information  con- 
cerning the  amount,  scope,  and  value  of  educational  work  on  the 
new  lines.  The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1917  for  the  whole 
of  Chihli  Province  was  $3,432,284.  In  Chihli  education  and  culture 
are,  on  the  whole,  in  advance  of  the  standard  prevailing  in  the  other 
Provinces. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  MISSIONABT  SOCIETIES. 

The  activity  of  missionary  societies  in  the  educational  field  is  a 

Sotent  and  efficient  factor  in  the  progressive  movement  in  the  Tientsin 
istrict.  In  no  part  of  China  have  these  societies  made  more  rapid 
progr^s.  The  people,  bred  in  habits  of  self-support,  have  now  come 
to  take  a  large  share  in  the  work  of  maintenance  and  expansion. 
Tlie  American  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist,  the  Congr^ational,  and 
the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Missions,  the  London  Mission  and  tlie 
Church  of  England  Mission,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  the  Catholic  missions  are  the  strongest  in  this  district,  both 
numerically  and  financially.  This  is,  however,  not  a  complete  list 
of  the  Diany  diflFerent  missions  active  along  educational  lines  in  this 
district.  TTie  work  of  the  missionaries  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
Chinese,  and  many  of  the  congregations  support  tneir  own  native 
pastors.  Christian  literature  is  provided  and  distributed  through 
tiie  medium  of  three  different  Bible  societies — the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland.  Each  mission  center  conducts  a  primary  school, 
many  maintain  high  schools,  and  all  hold  classes  to  assist  the  students 
to  reach  that  standard  required  by  the  entrance  examination  of  the 
institutions  for  higher  learning,  such  as  the  Anglo-Chinese  College, 
Tientsin,  the  Norm  China  Union  College,  Tungchow,  and  the  Pekmg 
University,  Peking.  The  last  two  universities  have  been  recently 
amalgamated  as  the  Peking  University  under  an  interdenominational 
board  of  managers  which  unites  nearly  all  the  mission  societies  in 
their  educational  work.  The  subjects  taught  embrace  Bible  studj', 
mathematics,  physics,  biology,  chemistry,  science  of  teaching,  pm- 
losophy,  history,  geography,  and  English.  The  North  China  Union 
Women's  College  at  Pekme,  under  missionary  auspices,  is  one  of  the 
two  institutions  for  higher  learning  for  women  in  Ohina.  And  in  the 
Province  of  Chihli  each  of  the  large  missions  maintains,  on  an  average, 
10  bovs'  middle  schools,  140  bovs'  primary  schools,  8  girls'  middle 
schools,  and  75  girls'  primary  schools.  In  these  mission  schools  the 
students  pay  a  smaUer  fee  and  obtain  admission  somewhat  more 
easily  than  in  the  native  schools. 

Tnis  forei^  educational  activity  means  much  for  the  progress 
of  this  district.  The  educational  classes  are  constantly  increasing 
in  nimiber.  Though  the  percentage  of  illiterates  maj  be  as  high  as 
90,  the  Government  is  doing  much  to  improve  this  condition  by 
building  new  schools  and  placing  modem  equipment  therein.  The 
estima^  expenditure  for  modem  school  suppUes  in  this  district 
is  $70,000  per  annum. 

HOSPFTALS. 

There  are  a  number  of  large,  well-equipped,  and  up-to-date  hos- 

Eitals,  both  native  and  foreign,  in  Pekmg  and  Tientsin.  Native 
ospitals  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  large  towns  in  the  interior, 
while  medical  missionary  work  is  being  carried  on  extensively 
in  all  the  centers  as  well  as  in  the  larger  outlying  stations.  The 
foreign  nonmissionary  hospitals  are  few  m  number  and  confined  to 
Peking  and  Tientsin,  with  the  exception  of  the  hospital  at  Tangshan 
maintained  by  the  Kailan  Mining  Administration.  Well-equipped 
women's  hospitals  in  charge  of  woman  doctors  are  conducted  by  the 
various  missions  in  the  important  towns.    At  all  the  hospitals  in  the 
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district  every  sort  of  skilled  attention  is  given  to  all  applicants  at  a 
particularly  low  ehai^.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  Chinese  hospitals 
vnder  the  direction  of  foreign-trained  doctors,  where  much  useful 
work  is  being  performed. 

The  large  xmssioos  have  established  medical  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  Chinese  doctors  and  pharmacists  at  Peking  and  Tientsin. 
The  activities  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  this  district  call  for 
n>ecial  comment.  The  Foundation,  with  the  object  erf  developing 
tne  science  and  practice  of  medicine  in  China,  formed  in  1915  the 
China  Medical  Board  as  its  sgency  for  conducting  this  work.  In 
the  same  year  the  board  acquired  the  property  of  the  Union  Medical 
College,  including  the  hospital  connected  therewith,  in  Peking. 
This  medical  college,  establisned  in  1906,  was  maintained  and  directed 
by  six  missionary  societies — the  American  Board  of  CommisHJoners 
for  Foreign  Missions  (Congregational),  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  (j^erican)  Methodist  fipiscopal  Church,  the  Board  of  Forc^ign 
Mi^ons  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  London  Missionary  Society  (nonsectarian,  but  closelv  affiliated 
with  tihe  Congregational  Churches  of  Great  Britain),  tne  So<aety 
for  the  Propagation  of  tihe  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (Church  of  Ejng- 
land),  and  the  London  Mediciol  Association.  The  Oiina.  Medical 
Board  has  since  purchased  additional  property  adjoining  the  college 
and  hospital,  which  are  being  enlarged  and  newfy  equipped.  The 
board  is  also  engaged  in  aiding  a  number  of  imssionary  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  by  providing  equipment  and  other  facilities 
and  by  making  annual  ^^rants  for  the  support  of  physicians  and 
nurses  sdiected  by  the  nussion  boards.  Further,  the  China  Medibal 
Board  has  created  a  numb^  of  fellow^ps  in  the  United  States  for 
graduates  of  Chinese  medical  collies,  and  a  number  of  scholaialiips 
for  Chinese  graduate  nurses  and  pharmacists.  In  addition,  the 
board  has  granted  fellowships  to  a  number  of  medical  missionanes 
in  order  that  they  may  pursue  graduate  work  while  on  furlough* 

Modem  hospital  equipment  is  in  general  use  in  the  institutions 
throughout  the  distnct,  and  the  value  of  new  hospital  supfdies 
imported  yearly  is  estimated  at  $50,000. 

UST  OP  INSTTTUnONS. 

A  list  of  native  colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals,  as  well  as  of  similar 
institutions  under  missionary  auspices,  on  the  Tientsin  consular 
district  fcdlows: 

NATIVE  COLLBOB8  AND  8CHOOUS. 

Paotin^: 

Ohihli  Provincial  Normal  College. 

Government  Middle  ScboolB. 
-Government  AgricuUunJ  School. 

Government  Veterinary  College. 

Military  University. 
Peking: 

CoUege  of  Law  and  Pohtica 

Customs  CoUeRe. 

Government  University. 

Ming  Te  College. 

Peking  Normal  College. 

Tsinghua   College. 
Tanrahan: 

Tangshan  En^neering  College. 
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Tientsin  : 

Army  Peiyang  Medical  College. 

Chihli  Higher  Technical  School. 

Fiflheiy   School. 

Govemment  Middle  School. 

Higher  Industrial  College. 

Nankai  Middle  School. 

Naval  Middle  School. 

Navy  Medical  College. 

Peiyang  University. 

Peiyang  Women's  Normal  College. 

Telegraph  School. 

NATIVE  HOSPITALS. 

Paotingfu: 

Wei  Sheng  Hospital. 
Peking: 

Central  Hospital. 

Isolation  Hospital. 
Tientsin: 

Peiyang  Hospital. 

Peiyang  Women's  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 

MISSIONARY  COLLBaSS   AND  SCHOOLS. 

Peking: 

Bridgeman  Academy  for  Girls  (American). 

Chung  Teh  Hsueh  Usiao. 

Collie  Fran^ais  (French). 

Ecole  du  Sacre-Coeur. 

Ecole  St.  Michel. 

Hill  Murray  School  for  Chinese  Blind. 

Mary  Porter  Gamewell  School 

North €hina  Union  Women's  College  (American). 

Pei  Hua  Hsueh  Hsiao. 

Peking  Academy. 

Peking  Union  Medical  College  (American). 

Peking  University  (American). 

Soeurs  de  Charite. 

Truth  Hall. 

Tsui  Ying  Hsueh  Hsiao. 

Women's  Medical  College  (American). 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  School. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  School. 

Yu  Ying  Hsueh  Hsiao. 
Tientein: 

Ecole  Municipal  Fran^ais. 

Marist  Brothers  College. 

St.  Joseph's  High  School. 

Tientsin  Anglo-Cninese  College. 

Tientsin  Intermediate  School  for  Chinese  Boys. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  School. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  School. 

MISSIONARY  HOSPITALS. 

Chan^li: 

Northern  Methodist  Board  Hospital. 
Fenchowfu: 

Fenchowfu  Hospital, 
linchingchow: 

Elizabeth  Memorial  Hospital. 
Paotingfu: 

Taylor  Memorial  Hospital. 
Peking: 

Douw  Hospital  (American). 

Hopkins  Memorial  Hospital. 

Hospital  St.  Michel. 

Italian  Hospital  for  Chinese. 

Peking  Union  McKlical  College  Hospital  (American). 

Sleeper  Davis  Memorial  Hospital. 

8t.  Luke's  Hospital. 
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Shuntehfu: 

Grace  Talcott  Hospital. 

Hugh  O'Neil  Memorial  Hospital. 
Techow: 

Williams  Porter  Hospital. 
Tientsin: 

Chiaki  Hospital. 

General  International  Hospital. 

Hospital  St.  Vincent  for  Chinese. 

Isabella  Fisher  Hospital. 

Lading  Hospital. 

London  Mission   Hospital. 

FOREIGN  NONMIS8IONABT  HOSPITALS. 

Peking: 

Deutsches  Marine  Lazarett  und  Hospital  fttr  Privatkranke. 

Dojin  Hospital. 
Tangshan : 

Kailan  Mining  Administration  Hospital. 
Tientsin: 

Inouye  Hospital. 

Isolation  Hospital.- 

Queen  Victoria  Diamond  Jubilee  Memorial  Hospital. 

AGRICULTURE. 

North  China  is  essentially  an  agricultural  region,  and  practicallv 
the  entire  area  of  the  Tientsin  consular  district  is  developed  aericui- 
turall j.  In  the  Chihli  plain  the  land  is  cultivable  and  dividcS  into 
small  fields,  in  which  farming  is  carried  on  in  an  intensive  manner. 
Meadow  land  and  pasture  crops  exist,  and  live  stock  are  reared  not 
only  as  beasts  of  burden  but  also  for  meat  products.  The  farming 
implements  in  general  use  are  the  plow,  the  harrow,  and  a  sort  of 
cultivator,  all  of  which  are  of  primitive  native  manufacture.  The 
method  of  tillage  is  very  crude.  In  spring  the  farmer  shovels  up, 
with  his  primitive  plow,  5  or  6  inches  of  earui  into  a  ridge;  on  this  he 
drops  the  seed  ana  then  rolls  the  ridge. 

Cfotton  and  wheat  are  the  most  important  of  the  crops  and,  along 
with  wool,  hides,  and  skins,  supply  the  means  of  purchasing  foreign 

floods.  KaoUang  and  millet  are  grown  for  home  consumption;  the 
ormer  supphes  food  for  man  and  beast  and  is  used  for  fuel  and  thatch- 
ing. Other  products  of  importance  are  beans,  peanuts,  hemp,  straw 
braid,  barley,  upland  rice,  tobacco,  and  maize  (of  which  a  poor  quality 
is  aspecially  cultivated,  though  it  is  the  staple  food) .  Wheat  and  bar- 
ley are  sown  at  th.^  ^nd  of  autumn  or  early  spring  and  harvested  in 
summer.  Millet,  kaohang,  beans,  maize,  cotton,  peanuts,  etc.,  are 
sown  in  spring  and  harvested  in  autunm.  In  growing  wheat,  kaoliang, 
and  cotton,  three  crops  can  ordinarily  be  produced  in  ev^y  two 
years. 

Horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  oxen  are  the  farm  animals,  .and  in 
order  to  utilize  the  sm^plus  corn  and  bran,  other  domestic  animals, 
such  as  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  fowls,  are  raised.  The  camel 
is  also  used  as  a  beast  of  buraen. 

PREVAILING  METHODS— DIFFICULTY  OF  CHANGE. 

The  present  methods  of  agriculture  deprive  the  soil  of  humus. 
There  is  no  crop  rotation,  'mis  condition  is  aggravated  by  the  con- 
tinual raking  away  of  the  stubble  for  fuel,  thus  aepriving  the  soil  of 
organic  matter,  while  the  scarcity  of  animals  makes  toe  price  of 
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manure  prohibitive.  The  use  of  night  soil,  procured  in  the  cities 
and  earned  to  the  fanning  districts^  is  the  only  method  adopted  for 
keeping  the  soil  productive.  These  statements  are  proved  by  the 
c<mditions  in  any  part  of  Obihti;  the  yields  of  kaoKang  and  millet 
have  decreased  within  the  m^n<H^  oi  man,  the  soil  is  noticeably 
depleted  of  humiK,  and  manure  is  dear.  The  difficulty  of  change  in 
the  methods  of  agriculture  will  remain,  even  when  the  proWems  of 
transport,  flood  prevention,  etc.,  have  been  solved.  The  necessary 
changes  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Rotation  of  crops  should  be  introduced,  so  that  nitrogen-con- 
suming crops  may  be  succeeded  by  nitrogen-producing  crops;  and 
deep  and  shallow  crops  should  alternate. 

(S)  Animal  husbandry  should  exist;  pigs,  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses 
should  be  bred,  in  ordw"  that  they  may  c€»iBume  the  grass  crops  of  the 
farms  and  the  by-products  of  the  crops. 

(e}  There  should  be  improved  methods  of  tillage;  this  involves  the 
snpersession  of  the  inadequate  native  instruments  by  modem  ones. 

(d)  Aff(»*estation  is  imperative^  in  order  to  check  soil  erosion,  wind 
driftage,  and  the  silting  up  <d  nav^ble  rivers. 
•  Before  these  objects  can  be  attained  modem  methods  will  have  to 
be  adopted,  and  these  can  come  only  with  the  complete  education  of 
the  people.  This  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty  in  Chma,  since  modem 
agricultural  education  presupposes  a  prior  elementary  education 
loiich  not  one  farmer  in  ten  thousand  possesses. 

iNSTmrnoNs  fob  promotion  op  agriculture. 

During  the  last  decade  and  a  half  the  provincial  government  has 
expended  a  considerable  amount  of  mone;^'  in  establishing  institu- 
tions to  foster  agriculture  and  forestry  in  ChihK.  Agricultural  exper- 
iment stations,  agricultural  schools^  forest-tree  and  fruit  nurseries, 
and  subordinate  experiment  farms  were  organized.  Owing  to  various 
causes,  these  are  now  either  closed  or  suspended.  In  1 904  the  General 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  was  instituted  at  Jraotingfu.  Later,  the  Higher 
Agricultural  School,  from  which  60  students  have  graauated,  was 
also  established  there.  To  this  school  there  is  attac&d  an  Institute 
of  Forestry,  from  which  200  students  have  graduated  in  forestry  and 
sericulture.  These  graduates  have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  l^rov- 
ince  to  promote^  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  these  suMects,  An 
experiment  station,  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute  of  Forestry, 
contains  sections  for  sericulture,  horticulture,  forestry,  and  industrial 
arts,  in  which  practical  training  on  modern  lines  is  given.  In  Tien- 
tsin the  Peiyang  Government  Nursery^  subsequently  termed  the  Tien- 
tsin Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  has  been  estabhshed.  It 
possesses  about  250  acres,  is  well  equipped  with  buildings  for  farm 
work,  and  has  classrooms  and  dormitories  for  60  students.  It  was 
also  well  stocked  with  foreign  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  It  suffered 
much  from  having  no  one  plan  of  manageanent.  From  thfe  institu- 
ti<m  sprang  the  Cotton-growing  Improvement  Society,  which,  experi- 
m^i^g  with  kmg-sta^ed  cotton,  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
production  of  cotton  in  the  Province.  The  Greneral  Bureau  of  Agri- 
enlture  has  laid  out  a  nursery  at  Tsingfaail^i^i,  where  9,000  Japanese 
mulberry  trees  were  planted,  from  which  3,000,000  young  plants 
have  been  raised.  Agricultural  experimental  stations  have  also  been 
established  throughout  the  Province. 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  GROWN. 

Practically  all  the  fruits  common  to  the  north  temperate  zone  are 
to  be  found  m  this  district,  among  others  the  peach,  pear,  ajpricot,  ap- 
ple, plum,  grape,  jujube,  and  persimmon.  Other  valuable  products 
grown  there  are  walnuts  and  chestnuts.  The  best  fruit  of  the  district 
comes  from  the  Changli  Hills  in  eastern  Chihli  near  the  gulf  coast. 
•  The  Changli  pear  is  particularly  prized  for  its  good  taste.  Many  of 
these  fruits  are  exported,  large  quantities  being  sent  away  every  vear 
by  steamer  or  by  junks  to  various  places  along  the  coast.  Also, 
American  missionaries  have  successfully  transplanted  in  the  district 
American  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  grapes,  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  and  blackberries. 

The  ordinary  garden  vegetables  are  raised  in  abundance.  The 
most  important  is  the  cabbage.  Next  in  importance  come  onions, 
turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  egg  plants,  garUc,  leeks, 
spinach,  and  peas.  Many  varieties  of  gourds,  cucumbers,  and  melons 
are  also  cultivated.  The  asparagus  plant  is  common  in  a  wild  state. 
The  climate  and  soil  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
foreign  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  these  may  be  grown  throughout 
the  warm  season. 

Forests  of  pines  and  oaks  occur  in  the  north  of  the  district,  but  as 
a  rule  the  moimtains  contain  only  here  and  there  small  woods,  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  low  pines.  On  the  plain  along  the  streams, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  villages,  clumps  of  pines,  willows,  poplars,  and 
elms  are  common.     The  acacia  does  well  in  sheltered  spots. 

METHOD  OF  HANDLING  PRODUCTS  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

The  market  in  the  interior  for  the  staple  agricultural  products  is 
practically  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wholesale  dealers,  who  bring  all  that 
reaches  this  market  from  the  interior  and  then  sell  to  foreign  mer- 
chants. They  dispatch  agents  to  the  places  of  production  to  arrange 
for  the  purchase,  shipment,  and  disposal  of  the  produce.  Contracts 
are  sometimes  made  on  the  basis  oi  one-third  of  the  purchase  price 
being  deposited,  but  usually  business  is  transacted  on  a  cash  basis, 
the  cargo  being  dehvered  after  seven  or  eight  days  from  the  date  of 
the  order,  and  payment  being  effected  after  weighmg.  A  commission 
of  2  per  cent  is  given  to  these  agents  by  the  wholesale  dealers.  Such 
monopohes  can  not  but  be  detrimental  to  producers  and  foreign 
merchants  aUke,  and  there  is  a  desire  among  srowers  to  enter  into 
direct  transactions  with  the  foreign  buyers.  By  the  increased  use 
of  outward  transit  passes  (^'sanlientan '')  for  the  purchase  of  goods  in 
the  interior,  foreign  merchants  are  enabled  to  deal  directly  with  the 
producers,  so  that  the  practice  of  buying  through  a  select  set  of 
merchants  is  not  as  general  as  it  was  formerly. 

DESTINATION  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES. 

Large  quantities  of  sheep's  and  camels*  wool,  goat  and  sheep  skins, 
and  cow  and  horse  hides  are  exported  abroad,  mainly  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Raw  cotton  is  shipped  to  Japan,  Shanghai  (for 
transshipment  aoroad),  America,  and  Hongkong.  Eggs,  beef,  and 
poultry  are  sent  to  Russia,  while  walnuts,  peanuts,  seeds,  hemp  and 
jute  fioers,  and  straw  braid  go  to  America,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 
Bristles  and  sheep  and  pig  intestines  also  enter  into  the  export  trade. 
They  are  destined  principally  for  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
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MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

Tlie  latent  min^al  resources  of  this  district  are  believed  to  be 
considerable,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  foreign  and  joint 
foreign  and  native  ^iterprises,  no  serious  attempts  have  been  made 
to  develop  them.  Chilui  is  rich  in  mineral  products.  According 
to  a  report  of  the  dii^  ^igineer  of  the  Mining  Bureau,  the  mineral 
area  of  the  Province  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — ^inside  and  outside 
the  Great  Wall.  Of  the  minerals  produced  outside  the  Wall  the  most 
importwit  is  gold,  which  is  found  in  veins  and  as  detrital  deposite. 
Hie  best  ^laof  tilie  former  description  is  miaed  in  many  places  in 
the  Kienpmg  and  Lwanpingdistricta  of  Chaoyangf  u,  and  that  of  the 
latter  description  is  found  in  ringchuanchow.  Silver  mines  are  in  Feng- 
ninghsien  and  Pingchuanchow.  Copper  and  lead  are  also  found  m 
thelatter  place,  ton  is  mined  at  Taokow,  near  Kaoszetai.  Miaoer- 
Img,  on  the  Luanho,  produces  tlie  best  bituminous  coal,  and  Tung- 
yuanpaoshui,  in  Chihfengchow,  is  noted  for  its  anthracite.  Withm 
tlie  Wall  the  most  notable  cold  mine  is  at  Tsienanhsien,  in  Tsimhwa- 
chow.  Silver  is  mined  in  Maoerhkow,  copper  and  lead  in  Linyu- 
^ien,  in  the  same  district,  and  zinc  in  Ohingnsing,  at  a  place  7  miles 
distant  from  the  colliery.  The  principal  iron  mine  is  m  the  north 
of  Fengjunhsien. 

Anthracito  coal  is  worked  at  Sining,  Weichow,  Kimingshan,  and 
Mentowkow.  The  Kaiping  and  Lcuichow  colUeries  are  the  most 
important  mines  from  which  bituminous  coal  is  produced,  and 
Chmghsing,  lincheng,  Tzechow,  Simentsai,  and  Lingshan  are  places 
noted  for  the  production  of  coal  of  the  same  class.  The  Chinghsing 
colliery  is  worked  by  a  joint  company  of  Chinese  and  Germans,  and 
produces  from  500  to  600  tons  of  anthracite  coal  per  day.  Since 
China  entered  the  war  this  compuiy  has  been  nominally  under 
CSiinese  control.  The  lincheng  coal  mine  is  also  under  joint  man- 
agement, Chinese  and  Belgian,  and  from  both  old  ana  new  pits 
wont  300  tons  of  coal  are  extracted  daily.  The  Kailan  Mining 
Administration,  which  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  Chinese  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Co.  (Ltd.),  a  British  firm,  and  the  Lanchow  Mining 
Co.,  a  native  concern,  is  the  preihier  mining  enterprise  in  China. 
The  administration  is  imder  British  control  and  management.  It 
has  a  capital  of  £2,000,000,  with  a  further  sum  of  £1,200,000  in 
6  per  cent  debentures.  The  concession  hes  in  the  Kaiping  oistrict, 
Cmhli,  and  has  an  area  of  95  square  miles.  The  mines  are  served 
by  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway,  and  are  81  miles  from  Tientsin  and 
89  miles  from  the  port  of  Chinwangtao.  The  export  of  Kailin  coal 
through  Chinwangtao  amounted  to  1,442,465  tons  in  1917.  The 
amount  shipped  to  foreign  countries  aggregated  700,000  tons  (over 
half  of  whicn  went  to  Japan  and  the  remainder  chiefly  to  Hongkong, 
the  PhiUppme  Islands,  and  CSiosen),  while  566,000  tons  were  sent 
to  ShanghjEU  and  the  remainder  to  17  other  Chinese  ports.  The 
administ^tion  has  introduced  all  the  latest  methods  Tor  loading 
coal  into  its  ships  in  the  harbor.  Berthing  can  take  place  at  nigh^ 
so  that  work  can  start  at  once.  There  is  accommodation  for  some 
3,000  cooUes,  and  coal  cmi  be  loaded  at  a  rate  of  more  than  12,000 
tons  in  24  hours.  Chinwangtao  now  ranks  as  the  premier  port  in 
the  Orient  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  its  export  being  larger  than  that 
of  any  port  in  Japan  and  equal  to  three  times  that  of  Hungay,  in 
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Tongking.  The  total  sales  of  coal  mined  by  this  company  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1918,  amoimted  to  2,766^873  tons.  The  daily 
output  averages  14,500  tons.  The  adminisU'ation  also  manufactures 
fire  bricks.  The  factory,  which  is  located  at  Tangshan,  is  equipped 
with  milling  and  other  machinery  of  the  most  modem  design.  The 
present  output  is  between  40,000  and  50,000  tons  per  annum,  which 
amount  could,  if  necessary,  be  increased  to  100,000  tons  per  annum 
without  any  extension  to  the  milling  machinery. 

There  are  a  number  of  mines  worked  jointly  by  the  Government  and 
the  people,  of  which  the  most  important  are  those  of  the  Tzechow 
Coal  Mining  Co.  in  Tzechow  ana  the  Fengkiakow  gold  mine  in 
Miyunhsien;  and  there  are  also  many  mines  worked  by  the  people 
in  a  primitive  way  and  on  a  small  scale. 

Shansi  is  consiaered  to  be  the  richest  Province  in  coal,  the  coal- 
bearing  area  of  one  district  alone  comprising,  it  is  said,  690  square 
miles.  While  the  coal  exists  in  abundance,  another  advantage  is  af- 
forded in  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  it  can  be  extracted  on  a 
large  scale.  There  are  several  mines  where  the  finest  lump  anthracite, 
apparently  equal  to  the  best  Pennsylvania,  is  sold  at  the  pit  head  at 
25  cents  per  ton.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  sulphur,  gypsum,  agate,  iron, 
copper,  and  petroleum  are  also  lound  in  Shansi. 

Other  mines  in  this  district,  either  under  Chinese  control  or  \mder 
joint  Chinese  and  foreign  control,  are  the  To  Li  coal  mine^  15  miles 
southwest  of  Peking,  under  Chinese  control;  the  Tung  Hsing  and 
Yu  Mao  coal  mines,  both  at  Mentowkow,  under  Sino-Bntish  control; 
the  Pao  Chin  coal  mine,  at  Pingtingchow,  eastern  Shansi,  on  the 
Changting-Taiyuan  Railway,  imder  Chinese  control;  and  the  Liu  Ho 
Kow  mine,  near  Chengtehifu,  Honan,  imder  Chinese  control. 

The  Pekin  Syndicate  concession  at  Chiaotso,  Honan,  was  formerly 
under  the  sole  control  of  British  capitalists,  but  recently  Chinese 
have  been  included,  and  upon  amalgamation  with  the  Chung  Yuan 
Co.,  in  June,  1915,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Fu  Chung  Cx)rpora- 
tion.  The  corporation  has  a  nominjd  capital  of  $1,000,000,  sub- 
scribed equally  bv  the  syndicate  and  the  company,  which  are  also 
represented  equally  on  the  board  of  management.  The  present 
sales  of  this  concern  amount  to  more  than  1,200,000  tons  per  annum. 

In  all  of  these  mines  foreign  methods  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
machinery  and  plant  used  nave  been  imported  from  Europe  and 
America. 

The  output  of  coal  in  this  district  is  estimated  at  about  25,000 
tons  per  day;  it  is  consumed  locally,  distributed  to  neighboring  dis- 
tricts and  other  porta  of  China,  or  else  shipped  to  other  countries 
in  the  Orient. 

A  grant  of  the  exploitation  of  the  oil  resources  of  Shansi  and  ChihJi 
had  been  made  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  but  the  project  was  discontinued  after  trial  operations 
had  shown  that  oil  did  not  exist  in  marketable  quantities. 

The  Chinese  Government,  realizing  that  Chinese  capital  is  inade- 
quate to  develop  the  mineral  resources,  invites  foreign  capitalists 
to  share  in  such  development.  However,  the  mining  regulations 
drawn  up  by  the  Government  discourage  rather  than  encourage 
foreign  investors,  inasmuch  as  they  contain,  among  others,  restric- 
tive provisions  to  the  effect  that  Tnining  concessions  can  not  be 
granted  solely  to  foreigners,  that  foreigners  can  not  hold  an  amount 
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in  excess  of  40  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  invested  in  any  enterprise 
and  that  a  foreigner  engaged  in  mining  must,  so  far  as  the  particular 

{)roject  is  concerned,  submit  to  Chinese  jurisdiction.  Applications 
or  mining  permits  are  made  to  the  local  bureau  of  minmg  affairs, 
at  present  a  part  of  the  provincial  treasury.  The  sanction  of  the 
Ministries  of  Finance  and  of  Agriculture  ana  Commerce  is  necessary 
to  the  granting  of  apermit. 

The  mines  imder  Chinese  control  are  being  operated  under  permits, 
for  which  a  fee  of  50  taels  is  charged.  There  is  an  additional  charge 
of  0.60  tael  a  mile  to  cover  traveling  expenses  of  the  deputy  dis- 
patched from  Tientsin  to  inspect  and  to  ascertain  whether  there  are 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  locality  to  the  granting 
of  permission  to  commence  operations.  The  mines  worked  by 
Oiinese  companies  seldom  have  a  capital  exceeding  10,000  taels; 
modem  macninery  is  not  employed,  and  the  memods  are  very 
primitive. 

Wolfram,  some  of  it  showing  an  assay  test  as  high  as  61.74 
per  cent,  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Chihli  Province,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tangshan.  It  is  reported  that 
the  area  is  rather  large  and  extends  from  Chienanhsien  to  Funing 
and  beyond.  The  central  Government  has  assumed  control  of  the 
mining  operations,  and  the  Ministry  of  War  has  established  a  bureau 
of  administration  at  Lanchow,  which  plans  to  start  a  large  refinery 
there  in  the  near  future.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  greater  portion 
of  the  wolfram  mined  has  oeen  leed  by  the  Grovemment  arsenals, 
and  permission  to  work  the  mineral  deposits  is  granted  to  Chinese 
only.  Recently,  however,  several  smalt  shipments  have  been  sent 
to  America  and  to  Japan. 

COMMUNICATIONS:  GENERAL  INTRODUCnON. 

The  territory  comprised  in  this  district  is,  compared  with  most 
sections  of  China,  fortunate  in  its  transportation  facilities,  as  regards 
railways,  waterways^  and  roads.  Practically  every  city  of  impor- 
tance m  the  district  is  located  either  on  a  river  or  a  railway,  or  both. 
The  highways,  while  out  of  repair,  are  old  trade  roiites  and  the  traffic 
over  them  is  still  of  great  value.  Likewise,  the  waterways  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  affording  a  means  for  bringing  the  products  of  the 
hinterland  to  the  sea  or  tS-  the  railways,  and  for  carrying  foreign 
goods  into  the  interior.  But  it  is  the  increased  facilities  for  railway 
transport  that  have  contributed  most  to  the  improvement  in  the 
trade  of  this  district,  (roods  that  f  ormeriy  had  to  be  carried  all  the 
way  to  Tientsin  by  canal,  cart,  or  boat,  with  the  innumerable  delays 
and  probability  of  damage  or  loss  inseparable  from  such  means  of 
conveyance,  are  liow  carried  by  the  old  methods  only  as  far  as  the 
rwlway  station  nearest  to  the  locality  of  their  origin,  and  thence  are 
forwarded  by  train  to  Tientsin,  saving  many  days  and  with  greatly 
reduced  risl^.  That  the  railways  have  abrsorbed  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  trade,  to  the  detriment  of  the  waterways,  which  have 
decUned  in  exact  ratio  as  traffic  by  rail  has  increased,  is  shown  by  the 
f<dlowing  percentages  of  rail,  water,  and  land  borne  goods:  Railways, 
68  per  cent;  watwways,  28  per  cent;  and  land  routes,  4  per  cent. 

The  Provinces  that  are  generaUy  considered  to  be  the  commercial 
sf^re  of  Ti^itsin  are  ChiMi  and  Shansi,  parts  of  Shantung,  Honan, 
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Shensi,  and  Kansu,  comprising  an  area  of  522,260  square  miles,  in 
addition  to  Mongolia,  which  brings  the  total  up  to  1,890,000  square 
miles,  containing  a  population  estimated  at  122,000,000.  Some 
deduction  from  this  commercial  sphere  must  be  allowed  for  con- 
tributions drawn  by  Yangtze  ports. 

WATERWAYS. 

None  of  the  rivers,  except  the  Haiho  from  the  sea  to  Tientsin,  is 
navigable  for  ocean-going  vessels,  but  all  the  streams  are  of  some 
importance  in  affording  distribution  facilities  for  the  trade  of  the 
district.  However,  the  waterways  of  the  district  generally  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  With  the  sole  exception  of  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Haiho,  they  have  been  allowed  to  lapse  into  such  a  condition 
that  tlie  deepening  of  the  canals  and  rivers  by  the  process  of  building 
dams  has  at  times  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  wa- 
ter for  the  junks  detained  at'certain  points  to  pass  the  more  shallow 
places;  and  tliis  work  has  to  be  done  oy  the  junk  people  themselves. 

Four  rivers,  Yunliangho,  Putoho,  Hunho,  and  Peiho,  draining  the 
larger  part  of  Chihli  and  part  of  Shansi,  join  above  Tientsin  to  form 
the  Haiho.  On  these  nvers  or  their  branches  are  situated  the 
important  cities  oi  Tientsin,  Peking,  Paotingfu,  Chengtinrfu.  and 
Hsuanhwafu.  Chengtehfu  (Jehol)  is  on  the  Luanho,  which  drains 
northern  Chihli.  Aji  important  waterway  is  the  Grand  Canal, 
extending  from  Tientsin  to  Hangchow  in  Chekiang'  Province.  The 
Grand  Canal,  which  joins  the  Peiho  at  Tientsin  under  the  name  of 
Ytiho,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  Wei  River,  from 
whdch  it  derives  practicauy  all  its  water,  traffic,  and  importance  as 
a  trade  route.  Beyond  Ldntsing,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Wei  River, 
the  Grand  Canal  is  dry  and  useless,  but  this  condition  does  not  ajBfect 
Tientsin  trade  to  any  material  extent.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Wei  River  connects  Tientsin  in  almost  a  straight  line  with  the 
heart  of  Honan  Province  and  with  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the 
mineral  and  coal  fields  of  Shansi. 

And  because  of  the  fact  that  water-borne  trade  in  heavy  and  bulky 
goods  is  usually  able  to  hold  its  own  against  railway  competition, 
serious  attention  should  be  given  to  the  most  important  of  Tientsin's 
natural  inland  communications,  especially  as  there  is  a  gradual 
deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  Wei  River — Grand  Canal— as  a 
trade  route.  Ten  years  ago  boats  of  80  tons  capacity  could  make  sure 
of  reaching  Taokow,  650  miles  from  Tientsin,  in  proper  season.     At 

f>resent  only  boats  of  20  to  30  tons  can  do  so,  and  then  only  during 
our  or  five  months  of  the  year.  At  other  times  repeated  transship- 
ments must  take  place.  Formerly  the  fleet  of  Honan  boats  were 
known  to  make  3,000  trips  a  year.  In  1905  this  number  dropped  to 
below  2,000.  and  continued  to  decrease  until,  in  recent  years,  the 
number  further  dwindled  to  1 ,500  or  1 ,600.  These  boats  bring  various 
produce,  including  important  Tientsin  export  staples.  Salt  is  the 
principal  article  of  return  freight;  even  that  article  is  also  partly 
sent  to  Honan  by  rail.  The  main  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  this 
waterway  is  silt.  The  Yiiho  is  subject  to  a  freshet  every  year  during 
the  summer  months,  when  it  brin^  down  the  reddish  Honan  soil  oi 
loess  origin.  Another  source  of  trouble  is  the  sand  blown  into  it; 
and  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  coping  with  these  adversyD 
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influences.  An  American  engineering  concern  has  the  contract  for 
draining  a  portion  of  this  canal  with  a  view  to  improving  its  naviga- 
bility. 

Transportation  by  water  is  very  cheap  but  at  the  same  time  very 
slow,  so  that  the  railways  carry  most  of  the  trade  of  the  districts  they 
touch.  Bulky  goods  of  nonperishable  charac-ter,  however,  continue 
to  be  transported  by  water.  All  goods,  foreign  and  native,  on  the 
interior  waterways^  even  though  covered  by  a  transit  pass,  are  subject 
to  internal  taxes,  likin  charges  being  levied  at  the  numerous  barriers 
en  route  and  at  the  point  of  destination. 

RAILWAYS. 

Railways  constitute  the  leading  means  of  communication  in  this 
district.  There  are  six  distinct  hues,  which  with  their  connections 
touch  nearljr  every  city  of  iinportance.  They  are  known  as  the  Gov- 
ernment Railways  of  North  China,  and  are  oirectly  under  the  Minis- 
try of  Ck>mmunicatioiis  at  Peking.  The  various  lines  are  the  Cliing- 
Fenff,  or  Peking-Mukden,  Railway;  the  Chin^Han,  or  Peking- 
Hankow,  Railway;  the  Cheng-Tai,  or  Shansi,  Railway;  the  Tao- 
Qiing,  or  Peking  Syndicate,  Railway;  the  Ching-Sui,  or  Peking- 
Suiyuan,  Railway;  and  the  Chin-Pu,  or  Titotsin-Pukow,  Railway. 
Of  these,  only  the  Peking-Mukden  and  the  Tientsin-Pukow  lines  come 
to  Tientsin,  and  it  is  only  by  direct  or  indirect  connections  with  these 
two  railways  that  the  others  become  contributors  to  Tientsin  trade. 

PEKING.MUKDEN  RAH^WAY. 

The  Peking-Mukden  line  enters  the  district  at  Shanhaikwan  and 
runs  to  Peking  via  Chinwangtao,  Taku,  and  Tientsin.  One  of  the  ori- 
ginal sections  of  the  railway  extended  between  Tientsin  and  Peking; 
this  section  was  opened  in  1897  and  double  tracked  in  the  following 
year.  The  portion  of  the  line  between  Tientsin  and  Newchwang  was 
constructed  by  British  capital  und^  a  loan  agreement  concluded 
October  10,  1898,  between  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  British 
&  Chinese  Corporation.  This  corporation  is  a  syndicate  formed  by 
the  Hongkong&  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and  thefirmof  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Co.  for  jpromoting  British  interests  in  China.  The  main 
line  was  completed  in  1903  and  has  a  mileage  of  522  miles,  with  one 
branch  in  tins  district,  namely,  from  Peking  to  Tungchow.  12  miles. 
This  line,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  Chinese-ownea  railways, 
has  been  very  prosperous  and  demonstrates  the  remarkable  earnmc^ 
capacity  of  railways  in  this  r^on.  The  Government  devoted  part  (3 
the  earnings  of  this  line  to  the  building  of  a  trunk  extension,  the 
Peking-Kalgan  Railway,  the  construction  of  which  began  in  October, 
1905,  and  the  opening  of  which  took  place  in  September,  1909,  with 
a  mileage  of  124  miles.  This  line  was  later  expended  to  Suivuan- 
cheng,  in  northwest^n  Shansi,  via  Tatungfu,  220  miles,  and  was 
openea  in  September,  1915. 

The  Peking-Mukden  line  makes  eolmection  at  Lukowkiao.  4  miles 
from  Peking,  with  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway  for  Hantow  and 
Yangtze  ports  as  well  as  intermediate  points  reached  by  the  Cheng- 
Tai  and  Tao-Ching  lines.  Connection  is  made  at  Fengtai  with  the 
Pekin^-Suiyuan  line.  At  Tientsin  a  junction  is  effected  with  the 
Tientsm-Pukow  line  for  Tsinanfu,   Nanking,   and  Shanghai.     The 
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Peking-Mukden  line  connects  at  Mukden  and  Newchwang  with  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway,  which  is  in  turn  linked  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  route  and  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  Railways. 
Owing  to  the  suspension  of  the  express  train  service  between  Europe 
and  me  Orient,  the  express  trains  on  this  line  have  been  discon- 
tinued. 

The  head  office  of  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway  is  at  Tientsin. 
The  telegraphic  address  is  "  Kinfeng,  Tientsin." 

During  the  year  1918  the  total  net  revenue  of  the  Peking-Mukden 
Une  was  $13,950,384  Mex.,  an  increase  of  $3,483,710  Mex.*  over  the 
fig\u*es  for  the  previous  year. 

To  replace  rolling  stock  and  to  provide  extra  equipment  for  future 
busine^,  the.  Peking-Mukden  line  has  contracted  with  American 
firms  for  the  supply  of  14  locomotives  and  500  oars  of  40  tons  capacity 
delivery  of  whicn  is  expected  during  the  summer  of  1919.  These  14 
locomotives,  as  well  as  4  others  ordered  for  the  Lunghai  line  (the 
northwestern  trunk  system  connecting  Hi  with  the  sea)  are  of  the 
Mikado  type  and  of  Continental  design,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
European  engineers  employed  on  these  railways. 

[Other  orders  for  American  locomotives  placed  during  1918  are: 
Tientsin-Pukow  Une,  10  of  the  Mikado  type;  Peking-Suiyuan  line, 
5  of  the  Mikado  type  and  3  Mallets;  TaoKow-Chinghua,  or  Honan, 
line,  2  of  the  Mogul  type;  Shantung  Railway  (Tsingtau  to  Tsinan), 
9  consoUdation  locomotives;  Lincheng  coal  mines,  1  locomotive  of 
the  industrial  type.  The  30  locomotives  last  mentioned  are  of 
strictly  American  design.  An  American  concern  dealing  in  structural 
steel  products  has  recently  obtained,  through  its  China  agency,  an 
order  from  the  Peking-Hankow  line  for  80  bridges,  and  from  the 
Peking-Suiyuan  line  for  5,000  tons  of  rails.] 

PEEING.HANKOW  RAILWAY. 

The  Peking-Hankow  Railway  was  constructed  by  a  Franco-Belgian 
syndicate  under  a  series  of  loan  and  operating  contracts  signed  in 
1897  and  1898.  In  this  syndicate  the  Belgian  snare  was  40  per  cent. 
While  nominally  the  railway  was  a  Belgian  concession,  actually 
French  interests  dominated  the  line.  Moreover,  Russians  partici- 
pated in  the  project,  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  having  charge  of  all 
financial  arrangements.  The  loan  was  redeemed  in  1908-,  and  the 
line  reverted  to  Chinese  control  on  January  1,  1909.  The  line  was 
formally  opened  in  November,  1905,  when  the  first  train  crossed  the 
Yellow  River  bridge.  The  length  of  the  line  is  755  miles,  with  the 
following  branches  in  the  Tientsin  consular  district:  Liangsiang- 
Tuli  (to  coal  mines),  12  miles;  Liuliho-Chowkweichwang  (to  coal 
mines),  10  miles;  Kaoyihsien-Lincheng  (to  coal  mines),  10  miles; 
Paotingfu  branch,.  3  miles;  and  Kaopeitien-Hsiling,  26  miles.  The 
Hfailing  road,  79  miles  from  Peking,  establishes  communication  with 
the  western  Imperial  Tombs;  its  construction  was  completed  in 
1904,  and  its  cost  was  about  $600,000.  The  Tungkow  Railway 
is  a  special  line  for  mining  purposes,  which  runs  for  a  distance  of 
about  90  miles;  its  cost  of  construction  was  about  $:^, 000,000. 

The  Peking-Hankow  line  connects  with  the  Cheng-Tai  line  at 
Shihchiachwang,   and  with  the  Tao-Ching    Une    at    Sinsianghsien. 

1  See  footnote  on  p.  84. 
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The  important  cities  of  this  district  located  thereon  are  Peking, 
Paotijmu,   and   Chengtinjs^u.^ 

The  head  oflBce  of  this  line  is  at  Peking.  The  telegraphic  address 
is  "Kinhan,  Peking," 

CHENG.TAl.  OR  SHANSI,  RAILWAY. 

The  Cheng-Tai,  or  Shansi,  Railway  joins  the  Peking-Hankow  line 
at  Shihchiachwang,  near  Chengtingfu,  about  60  miles  south  of 
Paotingfu,  from  which  junction  it  runs  westward  to  Taiyuanfu, 
the  capital  of  Shansi.  This  line,  which  was  constructed  bv  French 
engineers  and  financed  by  French  capitalists,  was  provided^  for  in  a 
preliminary  loan  aOTeement  signed  with  the  Kusso-Chinese  Bank  in 
May,  1898,  and  a  final  agreement  with  the  same  institution  ratified 
by  "imperial  decree  in  September,  1902.  The  total  amount  of  the 
loan  was  40,000,000  francs,  and  6,106,000  taels  was  advanced  by  the 
board  of  communications.  The  line  brings^  the^  rich  Taiyuanfu 
VaDey  into  touch  with  Tientsin  and  Shanghai  by  its  jimction  with 
the  ?eking-Hankow  Railway.  The  total  length  of  the  line  is  151 
miles;  it  is  of  1 -meter  gauge.  Construction  work  was  begun  in  1904 
and  the  road  was  opened  for  through  traffic  in  September,  1907. 
Its  construction  was  difficult,  includmg  several  tunnels,  some  over 
1,000  feet  in  length.  At  one  place  the  railway  rises  3,000  feet  above 
the  plains.  At  Taiyuanfu  it  forms  a  jimction  with  the  projected 
Northwestern  Grand  Trunk  system,  part  of  which  has  been  built. 
This  part,  the  Taiyuan-Pingyao  section,  40  miles  in  length,  was  begun 
in  September,  1910,  and  was  opened  early  in  1912. 

The  head  office  of  the  Soci6t6  Fran^aise  de  Construction  et 
d'  Exploitation  de  Chemins  de  Fer  en  Chine  is  at  9  Rue  Chanchet, 
Paris;  in  China  the  headquarters  are  at  Shihchiachwang. 

The  Peking-Hankow  Railwajr  administration  acts  at  times  as  pur- 
chasing agents  of  the  Cheng-Tai  line. 

PEKIN  SYNDICATE,  OR  TAOKOW-CmNGHUA,  RAILWAY. 

This  railway  was  constructed  under  an  agreement  si^ed  in  May, 
1898,  betw^een  the  Shansi  Bureau  of  Trade  and  the  Pekm  Syndicate. 
This  syndicate  was  registered  on  March  27,  1897,  in  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaimng  and  developing  concessions  for  mining, 
railway,  and  other  imdertakings  in  China.  It  was  originally  organized 
by  British  and  Italian  financiers  with  a  capital  oi  £20,000,  which 
was  later  increased  to  £1,520,000.  The  British  interests  now  prac- 
tically dominate  the  syndicate.  The  agreement  permitted  the 
s^-ndicate  to  work  coal  and  iron  mines  in  five  diflFerent  places  in 
Sliansi  Province;  and  in  June,  1898,  a  native  company  signed  with  the 
syndicate  an  aCTeement  on  similar  terms  for  mining  in  Honan  Province 
north  of  the  Yellow  River.  These  agreements  stipulated  that  the 
svndicate  would  be  permitted  to  build  a  railway  connecting  the  mines 
with  a  main  line  or  with  water  navigation.  In  Jime,  1902,  permission 
was  obtained  to  build  a  railway  from  Pashan,  near  (Jhinghua,  to  Tao- 
kow.,  a  port  on  the  Wei  River.  The  length  of  the  line  is  96  miles, 
with  a  oranch  line  of  7  miles.  This  line,  which  cost  more  than 
$3,000,000,  was  opened  to  traffic  in  July,  1904.  In  Jime  of  the  foUow- 
ing  year  it  was  made  over  to  the  Chinese  Government,  the  operation 
for  a  certain  period  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  syndicate,  which 
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receives  20  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  eaeh  year.  The  line  was  or^- 
inally  not  a  loan-built  road,  as  the  loan  was  contpaoted,  after  the 
completion  of  the  road  by  the  syndicate,  to  buy  out  the  syndicate's 
absolute  control  of  the  hne.  This  roaa  was  constructed  primarily 
to  bring  the  product  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines  worked  by  the  spi- 
dicate  to  Taokow,  whence  it  is  carried  to  Tientsin.  The,  line  crosses 
the  Peking-Hankow  Railway  at  Sinsianghsien,  and  secures  an  all- 
rail  route  to  Peking  and  to  Tientsin  for  its  coal.  The  syndicate 
afterwards  surrendered  its  mining  rights  in  Shansi  to  the  Chinese 
Government  on  being  paid  2,750,000  taels. 

The  head  offices  of  tliis  line  are  at  Peking  and  Chiaotso,  Honan. 
The  managers  and  administrators  are  the  Pekin  Syndicate   (Ltd.). 

PEKING-SUITUAN  RAaWAY, 

This  line  runs  from  Fengtai  to  Suiyuan  via  Peking,  Nankow, 
Ilsuanhuafu,  Kalgan,  Tatun^,  Fengchen,  and  Kweihwating.  Up 
to  Nankow  the  road  was  easily  constructed;  through  the  Nankow 
Pass  there  was  much  engineering  work — viaducts,  tunnels,  and  heavy 
grades;  beyond  that  point  the  road  leads  over  easier  plateau  ground 
to  Kalgan.  Bevond  Tienchen,  65  miles  from  Kalgan,  much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  spanning  the  riyers  with  their  rocky  beds.  West 
of  Tatung  the  line  traverses  many  mountain  ranges  and  rivers,  which 
inade  that  section  most  difficult  from  the  engineering  point  of  view. 
This  is  the  only  railway  in  the  district  built  with  Chinese  capital  and 
by  Cliinese  engineers;  the  cost  of  construction  amounted  to  $10,- 
000,000.  This  picturesque  line,  the  road  to  the  Great  Wall,  follows 
the  ancient  caravan  route  and  military  highway  from  Mongoha 
into  China  by  way  of  the  historic  Nankow  Pass,  and  connects  Peking 
and  Tientsin  with  Hsuanhuafu  and  Kalgan  in  Chihli,  and  with 
Tatungfu  and  Fengchen  in  Shansi,  tapping  the  rich  mineral  district 
of  northern  Chihli  and  Shansi.  From  tne  old  frontier  mart  at  Kal- 
gan the  camel  caravans  set  out  on  their  journeys  across  Mongolia 
to  Siberia  and  central  Asia.  The  hides,  wool,  and  furs  of  Mongolia 
reach  the  trade  by  this  route,  and  the  new  railway  will  do  much 
toward  the  development  of  that  vast  region.  It  is  hoped  eventually 
to  extend  the  line  to  Urga  and  Kiaklita  (750  miles  from  Kalgan) 
and  to  connect  with  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  A  branch  line — 
Peking  to  Mentowkow,  16^  miles — for  coal  mines,  was  opened  t'O 
traffic  in  1908. 

The  head  office  of  the  Peking-Suiyuan  Railway  is  at  Peking. 
The  telegraphic  address  is  ''Kalgaiiry,  Peking.*' 

•mSNTSIN-PUKOW  RAILWAY. 

In  1898  Germany  and  Great  Britain  secured  jointly  a  concession 
for  constructing  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway.  In  May,  1 899,  tlie  pre- 
liminary negotiations  for  financii^,  constructing,  equipping,  and  oper- 
ating the  Une  were  completed.  In  1900  the  Boxer  uprising  suspend- 
ed further  progress.  On  January  13,  1908,  the  final  loan  agreement 
was  concluded  between  the  Chinese  Government  and  an  Anglo-Ger- 
man syndicate,  and  the  la3  ing  of  the  line  was  inaugurated  on  June  30 
of  that  year.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  railway  loans  in 
China,  tne  principle  of  joint  foreign  and  native  mauaffement  was 
abandoned  and  the  construction  and  control  of  the  roaa  vested  en- 
tirely with  the  Chinese  Government.     The  total  mile4ige  from  Tieu- 
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tsin  to  Pukow  is  62G  miles.  The  northern  section — ^Tientsin,  Tsinanfu, 
Taianfu,  Hanchwang,  39t)  miles — ^built  under  German  supervision, 
was  opened  in  December,  1910.  The  southern  section — ^Pukow, 
linhwaikwan,  Hsuchowfu,  Likao,  236  miles — ^built  under  British 
supervision,  was  opened  in  November,  1911.  The  construction  of 
the  bridffe  across  the  Yellow  River  having  been  completed  some  time 
previously,  the  Ime  was  oi>ened  to  traffic  through  its  entire  length  on 
^une  21,  1912.  This  line  is  the  most  convenient  connection  between 
Shanghai  in  Central  China  and  Tientsin,  Peking,  Kalgan,  Mukden, 
and  the  Siberian  route  in  North  China.  Express  trains  equippea 
with  sleeping  and  buflfet  cars  run  once  a  day  each  way  between  Pukow 
and  Tientsin,  connecting  with  the  through  service  of  the  Peking- 
Mukden  line, 

Tlie  head  office  of  this  line  is  in  Hopei,  Tientsin.  The  telegraphic 
address  is  **Tsinpury,  Tientsin." 

There  are  no  railways  under  construction  at  present  in  the  Tientsin 
consular  district. 

RAILWAYS  PROJECTED. 

Of  projected  railways  in  this  district  the  following  are  the  principal 
ones: 

From  Chengtingfu  to  Techow,  a  distance  of  110  miles,  a  line  would 
serve  to  connect  the  Peking-Hankow  and  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Rail- 
ways, and  this  was  proposed  dv  a  German  syndicate  in  1 9 1 3 .  Survej-B 
had  been  completed  at  the  oeginnuig  of  tlie  war. 

Another  line  designed  to  link  the  two  systems  is  the  Tsinanfu- 
Shuntehfu  railway,  about  160  miles  in  length.  It  would  pass  through 
a  densely  popidated  agricultural  section,  connecting  Tsingtau,  through 
Tsinanfu,  with  the  heart  of  north-central  China. 

The  Tatungfu-Chengtu  railway,  also  under  agreement  for  future 
construction,  will  be  approximately  960  miles  in  length.  The  portion 
of  the  line  from  Tatung  via  Tai3nian  to  Tungkwan  is  in  the  lien  tsin 
consular  district.  From  Tungkwan  it  will  proceed  to  Sianfu,  thence 
to  Hanchungfu,  and  on  to  Chengtu.  Tliis  railway  is  provided  for  in 
a  loan  agreement  signed  in  July,  1913,  with  a  Franco-Belgian  syndi- 
cate. Tne  concession  includes  running  rights  over  the  Tungkwan- 
Sianfu  section  of  the  projected  central  tnink  line  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  connect  Ili  with  the  sea  via  Sianfu. 

Other  projected  lines  in  this  district  are  the  ''Cluhli  Extra-Mural" 
railways:  Peking-JehoL  130  miles;  Jehol-Cldhfeng,  140  miles;  Chin- 
chow-Chihfeng,  190  miles'  Kalgan-Dolon-nor,  190  miles;  Dolon-nor- 
Qhihfen^,  130  miles;  Chihieng-Taonanfu,  330  miles. 

The  decision  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  construct  these  lines 
was  taken  at  the  instigation  of  Japan.  Preliminary  surveys  from 
Chinchow,  on  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway,  via  Cliaoyang  to  Chih- 
feng,  and  from  the  latter  place  to  Jehol  via  JPingchuan,  a  distance  of 
330  miles,  are  practically  completed.  It  is  proposed  that  the  funds 
for  these  lines,  whose  total  length  will  be  approximately  1,110  miles, 
shall  be  derived  from  the  surplus  of  the  Peking-Mukden  and  the  Pe- 
king-Hankow lines,  but  it  is  arranged  that  Japan  shall  have  priority 
in  me  event  of  China ^s  desiring  to  employ  f  orei^  capital  to  build  these 
lines.  The  section  between  Qiinchow  and  Chihfeng  is  the  first  to  be 
ondertaken.  Construction  work  has  been  postponed  until  the  end  of 
the  war. 
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TRAMWAYS. 

The  only  tramways  in  this  district  are  to  be  found  in  Tientsiru 
The  tramway  service  of  Tientsin  was  inaugurated  in  1906  under  ttie 
Compare  de  Tramways  et  d'Eclairage  de  Tientsin,  a  Belgian  con- 
cern. The  company  was  capitalized  at  6,250,000  francs,  one-half 
for  street-car  service  and  one-half  for  lighting  purposes.  The  whole 
plant  is  under  Belgian  control  and  operation.  The  tramways,  upon 
mtroduction  and  for  a  considerable  time  thereafter,  were  not  well 
patronized  by  the  natives.  However,  with  the  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem and  numerous  improvements  in  its  physical  condition,  the  enter- 
prise has  become  successful,  but  doubtless  the  principal  factor  con- 
tributing to  this  result  was  the  reduction  in  fares.  The  daily  receipts 
have  been  augmented  until  they  now  amount  to  about  $2,000  Mex. 

The  power  station  and  car  bam  are  both  located  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  native  city.  The  administration  oflRce  is  in  the  former 
Austrian  concession.  There  are  four  lines,  each  distinguished  by  the 
color  of  its  cars.  The  white  line  runs  around  the  citv.  The  blue 
line  begins  at  Peitakuan,  traversing  the  Japanese  ana  the  French 
concessions,  after  which  it  crosses  the  international  bridge  and  enters 
the  Russian  concession,  terminating  at  the  east  railway  station. 
The  red  line  connects  the  same  points  by  way  of  the  former  Austrian, 
the  Italian,  and  the  Russian  concessions.  Ine  yellow  line  starts  from 
Peitakuan  and  runs  through  the  Japanese  and  French  concessions, 
ending  at  the  river  bund  on  the  French  concession.  Besides  the 
above,  a  new  line — the  green — was  opened  for  the  special  conven- 
ience of  French  missionaries;  it  nins  in  the  western  French  concession 
for  a  short  distance.  All  the  lines  are  double-tracked.  The  total 
length  is  13.18  kilometers,  or  8.19  miles,  and  the  gauge  is  1  meter 
(39.37  inches). 

The  rails  weigh  46  kilos  (101.43  pounds)  per  meter:  there  are  12  tie- 
rods  for  every  18-meter  rail.  No  sleepers  are  usea,  the  rails  being 
tied  together  and  laid  in  ballast,  18  inches  wide  by  15  inches  deep. 
There  are  64  cars,  each  of  which  is  supplied  with  two  motors,  and  m 
addition  50  trailers,  making  a  total  of  111  cars.  Each  car  has  16 
seats,  and  there  are  10  places  on  each  platform.  All  rolling  stock  and 
materials  are  of  Belgian  manufacture.  The  motormen  and  conductors 
are  natives  imder  foreign  supervision. 

The  fare  is  2  cents  on  one  circuit  (halfway  around  the  city)  and  3 
cents  on  all  other  circuits,  irrespective  of  distance. 

A  tramway  system  for  Peking  under  joint  Chinese  and  French 
management  has  been  planned;  and  construction  work,  it  is  stated, 
will  be  commenced  on  the  termination  of  the  war. 

ROADS. 

After  waterways  and  railways,  roads  constitute  the  principal  moans 
of  communication  in  the  district.  They  are,  like  most  roads  in  China, 
very  poor.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  thev  have  been  largely, 
superseded  by  the  railways.  Ab  nearly  all  of  Shansi  and  western 
Chihli  is  covered  with  a  deep  deposit  of  loose  yellow  earth  called  loess, 
^e  roads  in  that  r^on  have  worn  to  a  deptn  sometimes  as  great  as 
60  or  100  feet.  After  heavy  rains  these  roads  become  streanis  and 
therefore  impassable.  However,  the  poor  roads  of  the  district  do 
not  affect  economic  conditions  as  adversely  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
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FIG.  30.— MONGOL  "GODOWNS"   IN   PASS  AT  KALGAN. 


FIG.  31.— STREET  SCENE  NEAR  LIKIN  GATE  AT   KALGAN. 
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China,  because  of  the  reasonably  good  waterways  and  the  com- 
paratively large  number  of  railways. 

The  prmcipal  roads  that  still  play  an  important  part  in  the  trade 
of  the  district  are: 

(1)  The  road  from  Peking  to  Shanhaikwan,  via  Tungchow  and 
Yungpingfu. 

(2;  The  road  from  Peking  to  Dolon-nor,  via  Fengninghsien,  tra- 
versingthe  Kupeikow  pass, 

(3)  The  road  from  Peking  to  Kalgan  (and  thence  to  Urga,  the 
capital  of  Inner  Mongolia),  via  Hsuanhuafu,  traversing  the  Chang- 
kiakow  or  Kalgan  pass. 

(4)  The  road  from  Peking  to  Taivuanfu,  Shansi  (and  thence  to 
Sianfu,Shensi),  via  Paotingni  and  Chengtingfu.  . 

(5)  jThe  road  from  Peking  to  Tsinanfu,  via  Hokienfu. 

The  road  from  Kalgan  to TJrga  is  still  the  route  over  which  products 
to  and  from  Mongoha  must  travel,  and  the  Taiyuanfu-Sianfu  road 
is  one  of  the  great  arteries  connecting  the  farthest  limit  of  the  rail- 
wavs  inland  with  western  China. 

IVansportation  over  the  roads  is  by  carts  (known  generally  as 
Pekhig  carts  and  drawn  by  ponies  and  mules),  donkeys,  and  camels. 
On  the  road  to  Urga  oxcarts  also  are  much  used. 

The  roads  in  Peking  and  environs  suitable  for  motor  traffic  afe 
about  45  miles  in  length,  while  there  are  about  10  miles  of  good 
roads  in  and  about  Tientsin.  AU  these  roads  have  been  well  built 
and  are  being  maintained  properly.  A  public  highwav  from  Peking 
to  Tungchow,  a  distance  of  13  miles,  was  completed,  during  1918. 
The  sum  of  $200,000  was  expended  on  the  work,  one-half  being  con- 
tributed by  the  Central  Government  and  the  remainder  by  the 
American  Ked  Cross.  It  is  planned  eventually  to  extend  this  road 
to  Tientsin,  which  would  bring  its  total  length  up  to  83  miles.  At 
present  the  modem  roads  of  tms  district  totS  about  67  miles. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  establish  regular  motor-car  services 
between  Kalgan  and  IJrga  across  the  region  commonly  described  as 
the  **Grobi  Desert.''  No  real  desert  is  traversed  bjr  the  road  between 
these  two  centers.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  journey  is  through 
the  rocky  ravine,  known  as  the  Kalgan  Pass,  to  the  table-land  at 
Hanaba,  about  15  miles  from  Kalgan.  Thence  the  road  leads  through 
farming  country  for  50  miles,  and  grazing  lands  continue  the  remam- 
der  of  the  way  to  Urga.  except  for  a  narrow  strip  of  gravel  waste 
land,  the  eastern  spur  oi  the  Gobi  Desert,  which  may  be  crossed  by 
motor  car  in  six  or  eight  hours.  Alto^etner  the  country  is  adapted 
for  automobiles  in  dry  weather,  whicn  prevails  most  of  the  year. 
The  only  rain  comes  with  thunderstorms  and  showers  in  summer.  In 
winter  the  temperature  is  below  zero  for  four  months  and  below  the 
freezing  point  for  almost  six  months,  the  cold  being  accompanied  by 
hi^h  winds. 

In  recent  times  cars  have  frequently  traveled  between  Kalgan  and 
Urga,  and  during  the  past  few  years  a  limited  amount  of  traffic  has 
been  carried  by  power  vehicles,  the  journey  taking  between  three  and 
four  days. 

A  concern  called  the  Ta  Cheng  Motor  Bus  Co.  has  been  organized, 
and,  the  project  having  been  proved  feasible,  cars  are  running  regu- 
larlv  from  both  Kalgan  and  Urga  on  the  5th,  15th,  19th,  20th,  25th,  and 
30tn  of  each  month,  reaching  their  destinations  in  four  days.     Each 
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CAT  carries  four  passengers,  who  are  allowed  30  pounds  of  baggage 
each,  the  fare  being  $120  for  a  single  trip.  There  are  interineaiate 
stations  where  fooa  and  night  lodging  may  be  obtained. 

The  Peking-Suiyau  Railway  in  March,  1918,  made  a  preUminary 
trial  of  motor-car  service  over  this  route.  Six  cars  w^ere  used,  and 
the  result  is  reported  to  have  been  satisfactory.  It  is  intended  to  put 
additional  cars  on  the  run  in  course  of  time,  so  that  there  should  soon 
be  a  considerable  number  of  power  vehicles  operatiiig  between  Kalgan 
and  Urga.  Hitherto  merchandise  has  been  haulecTon  bullock  carts 
or  earned  on  camels,  taking  no  to  40  daj-s  to  make  the  journey. 
The  introduction  of  motor  trucKS  will  seriously  affect  tliis  metlxod 
of  transportation,  and  motor  vehicles  are  certain  to  be  used  as  soon 
as  the  Chinese  interested  in  the  new  enterprises  are  convinced  that 
there  is  profit  in  them.  Re^ar  lines  of  freight  and  passenger  car- 
riers should  soon  be  in  operation.  An  American  company  has  already 
inaugurated  a  motor  passenger  service  between  Kalgaii  and  Urga. 
The  distance  between  the  two  points  is  about  550  miles, 

POSTAL  FACIUTIES. 

Chinese  postal  establishments  cover  the  whole  of  this  district,  and 
the  constant  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  service  are  proving 
a  great  convenience  to  the  native  and  foreign  public.  The  amount 
of  mail  matter  handled  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  service  is 
both  prompt  and  dependable,  while  the  charges  are  moderate.  The 
post  office  affords  adequate  parcel-post  ancf  money-order  facilities 
Detweeti  the  larger  centers  of  population  in  the  district.  These 
services  are  entirely  satisfactory  and  are  being  appreciated  more  and 
more  by  the  Chinese.  The  improvements  and  extensions  in  the  mail 
service  have  had  much  to  do  \\ath  the  development  of  trade  in  the 
interior.  An  office  has  been  recently  opened  at  the  central  railway 
station,  Tientsin,  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  mails  between  the 
Peking-Mukden  and  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway's.  The  transmission  of 
mail  matter  has  been  greatly  expedited  by  the  railway  development 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  district  during  the  past  decade  or  more. 
The  war  has  interrupted  the  Trans-Siberian  service;  previously  mail 
matter  by  that  route  has  reached  western  Europe  in  two  weeks. 

Foreign  f)ost  offices  are  located  in  the  following  cities  and  towns 
of  this  district:  British,  at  Tientsin;  French,  at  Tientsin  and  Peking; 
Japanese^  at  Tientsin,  Tangku,  Shanhaikvvan,  and  Peking;  Russian, 
atTientsm,  Peking,  and  Kalgan;  and  German,  at  Tientsin  and  Peking. 
(The  German  post  offices  have  been  closed  since  the  outbreak  of  war.) 

The  transmission  of  parcels  between  this  district  and  the  United 
States  can  perhaps  be  most  effectively  handled  through  the  American 
post  office  at  Snanghai,  though  parcel-post  services  w^ith  foreign 
countries  are  maintained  by  the  Chinese  and  foreign  post  officers 
operating  in  the  district.  Though  an  arrangement  for  money  orders 
between  the  United  States  and  Cnina  has  not  been  effected,  the  foreign 
post  offices  and  banks  serve  this  purpose  admirablv. 

In  normal  times,  the  mails  between  the  United  States  and  this 
district  are  regularly  received  and  despatched,  but  since  the  war  delays 
often  ensue.  As  a  rule  it  takes  about  four  weeks  for  first-class  mail 
matter  to  reach  this  district  from  New  York. 
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TELEGRAPHS. 

Telegraphs  were  introduced  into  this  district  on  December  24,  1881, 
the  date  on  which  the  line  from  Shanghai  to  Tientsin  was  officially 
opened.  In  August,  1884,  Peking  was  linked  up  with  Tientsin  and, 
about  the  same  time  the  Shanghai-Tientsin  line  was  extended  to 
Shanhaikwan  and  Paotingfu.  The  land  lines  were  operated  by  a 
native  company  under  Government  control  until  1908,  when  the 
Ministry  of  Communications  took  over  the  service.  The  system  at 
present  extends  to  practically  all  cities  and  towns  of  importance  in 
the  district.  While  the  telegraph  service  is  modem  and  generally 
giv^  satisfaction,  there  is  public  complaint  that  the  time  taken  for 
transmission  of  a  telegram  is  often  greater  than  is  required  for  a  letter 
sent  by  train  or  steamer,  and  that  the  tariff  is  too  high.  Both  of  these 
grievances  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  official  telegrams  go  free  of  charge 
and  take  precedence  over  all  others. 

The  rates  for  telcOTams  in  foreign  languages  are  as  follows:  To 
stations  in  the  same  Province,  9  cents  per  word;  to  stations  in  other 
Provinces,  18  cents  per  word;  press  telegrams  throughout  China, 
6  cents  per  word.  The  rates  for  telegrams  in  Chinese  are:  To  sta- 
tions in  the  same  Province,  6  cents  per  character;  to  stations  in 
other  Provinces,  12  cents  per  character;  press  telegrams  throughout 
China,  3  cents  per  character. 

Direct  telegraphic  connections  between  China  and  the  United 
States  are  through  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Co.,  whose  line 
touches  China  at  Shanghai.  The  rate  per  word  charged  at  Peking 
and  Tientsin  for  cablegrams  via  the  Pacific  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  is  $1.60  and  to  San  Francisco  $1.50,  local  currency. 

The  telegraphic  materials  in  use  have  been  supplied  by  the  various 
countries  of  northern  Europe  and  America,  but  since  the  war  they 
have  mostly  come  from  Japan.  Recently  a  group  of  Japanese 
capitalists  made  a  loan  of  20,000,000  yen  to  Chma  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  and  extending  the  telegraph  service.  The  terms  of 
the  loan  contract  stipulate,  among  otner  provisions,  that  Japanese 
advisers  and  technical  experts  are  to  be  employed,  that  all  materials 
are  to  be  bought  througn  Japanese  agents,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  any  further  loans  for  the  telegraph  service  Japanese  financiers 
are  to  be  given  the  option. 

Realizing  that  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  frontier  Provinces  are 
in  urgent  need  of  repairs  and  extensions,  the  Ministry  of  Communi- 
cations recently  proposed,  and  the  Government  approved,  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  lines,  one  of  which  affects  this  district — a 
line  from  Kalgan  via  Kweihua  and  Ninghsia  to  Kuyuan  in  Kansu, 
about  957  miles. 

There  are  three  wireless  installations  at  Peking — one  by  the 
Chinese  Government  and  one  each  by  the  American  and  Italian 
Legations.  Also  there  is  at  Cliinwangtao,  under  Japanese  military 
control,  a  Marconi  signal  station  with  a  mast  360  feet  high. 

TELEPHONES, 

The  telephone  system  in  this  district  has  been  ereatly  developed 
in  recent  years.  When  first  introduced,  the  telephone  was  patron- 
ized but  httle  by  the  natives:  now,  however,  it  has  provcSi  itself 
to  be  as  important  a  branch  of  communications  as  any  otJier.    The 
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tdephone  is  being  widely  used  in  all  the  cities  and  towns.  Tientsin 
has  the  central  telephone  station  of  the  Province,  and  Peking  and 
Tangku  are  substations.  'The  number  of  telephones  in  Tientsin 
is  3,800  and  in  Tangku  60,  and  their  number  is  likely  to  continue 
to  increase  as  time  passes.  Applications  for  installations  are  always 
in  excess  of  the  supply  of  instruments  available.  In  Jime,  1914,  an 
improvement  was  effected  in  Tientsin  by  the  installation  of  a  mod- 
ern metaUic-direct  plant  and  the  merging  of  three  small  exchanges 
into  one  building. 

In  Peking  there  are  three  telephone  exchanges,  the  exchange 
known  as  the  east  office  also  containing  the  administration.  The 
number  of  instruments  in  present  use  is  more  than  8,000.  As  the 
service  is  still  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  city,  it  is 
intended  to  install  a  new  exchange.  Details  of  the  telephone  sys- 
tems of  Tientsin  and  Peking  are  as  foUows: 

Tientsin. — Chinese  Government  Telephone  Administration;  Chi- 
nese Government  telephone  system,  with  long-distance  lines  to 
Peking  and  Tangku;  common  battery  system;  address,  Chinese 
Bund,  Tientsin. 

Peking. — Chinese  Government  Telephone  Administration;  Chi- 
nese Government  telephone  system,  connecting  with  Tientsin  and 
Tangku;  common  battery  system. 

Tangshan,  Paotingfu,  and  Kalgan  have  telephone  services  owned 
and  operated  by  Chinese  private  companies.  The  system  in  each 
is  the  magneto,  nonmultiple.  Besides,  the  railways  in  this  district 
have  their  own  telephone  systems.  These  telephones  are  available 
to  the  pubhc  also  on  payment  of  a  fee. 

The  quarterly  subscription  for  one  telephone  in  Tientsin  is  $18, 
and  for  each  extension  $6.  The  charge  for  conversation  in  one 
locality  is  $0.10  for  five  minutes,  and  with  other  stations  $0.50  for 
five  minutes  withiu  a  radius  of  40  mUes.  The  charge  for  long-distance 
messages  between  Tientsin  and  Peking  is  $0.80  for  every  five  minutes. 
The  materials  in  general  use  have  been  purchased  m  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  but  where  old  instruments  and  wires  are  used 
they  have  come  mostly  from  Japan. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  number  of  Chinese  newspapers  in  this  district  has  shown  a 
remarkable  growth  in  recent  years.  Though  there  is  much  in  the 
native  press  that  might  be  regarded  as  harmful  to  public  and  private 
weal^  there  is  no  doubt  that  open  discussion  and  criticism  and  the 
pubhcation  of  news  are  exercismg  a  beneficial  influence. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  leading  foreign  and  Chinese  newspapers 
published  in  Peking  and  Tientsin,  together  with  the  daily  circula- 
tion of  the  Chinese  papers: 

Peking: 

Peking  Daily  News;  British. 

Peking  Leader. 

Peking  Jih  Pao;  circulation  about  6,000. 

Shuntien  Shih  Pao;  circulation  about  20,000. 
Tientsin: 

North  China  Star;  American. 

Peking  and  Tientsin  Times;  British. 
.    China  Critic;  British. 

China  Times;  British. 
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Tientain— Continued . 

North  China  Daily  Mail;  British. 

L*Echo  de  Tientsin;  French. 

Social  Welfare  J  circulation  over  8,000. 

L'Impartaal;  circulation  over  6,000. 

Tientsin  Daily  News;  circulation  over  3,000. 

The  Chinese  papers  generally  consist  of  eight  sheets  each,  nearly- 
half  of  the  space  being  covered  *with  advertisements.  Besides  local 
news,  presidential  orders,  and  important  appointments,  they  publish 
news  of  China  generally  and  the  principal  lorei^  telegrams.  They 
also  deal  with  exchange,  markets,  and  commercial  news.  The  daily 
leading  article  treats  intelligently  of  current  aflFairs  of  interest.  The 
monthly  subscription  is  70  cents,  and  the  price  per  copy  is  4  cents. 

The  advertising. rates  of  the  vernacular  newspapers  may  be  given 
approximately  as  follows:  One-half  page — $1,000  for  a  year;  $280 
for  three  months;  $100  for  one  month.  One-quarter  page — $500 
for  a  year;  $140  for  three  months;  $50  for  one  month.  Minimum — 
100  characters.  One  day — 1  cent  per  character.  10  days — ^  cent 
per  character.  20  days— 1%  cent  per  character.  One  month — J  cent 
per  character,  for  minimum  of  50  characters.  One  year — same  rate 
as  by  the  month,  except  that  only  10  months  will  be  charged  for  the 
year. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  SANITATION. 

IRRIGATION  PROJECTS. 

Though  there  is  an  urgent  need  in  this  district  for  work  of  this 
character,  irrigation  in  a  modern  sense  has  made  very  slight  prc^ess. 
The  numerous  waterways,  instead  of  being  conserved  ana  utilized, 
for  irrigation  purposes,  have  become  a  perpetual  menace  to  the 
adjacent  population  in  that  anv  unusual  amount  of  rainfall  ofteu 
causes  them  to  burst  their  banks  and  inundate  large  areas  of  but-? 
rounding  country.  It  is  a  problem  how  adequately  to  conserve  the 
water  supply  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  agricultural  possibiUties 
of  the  distnct.  To  achieve  satisfactory  results  the  primitive  irriga- 
tion methods  now  used  by  a  section  of  the  agricultural  population 
win  have  to  be  replaced  by  modern  ones,  and  the  irrigation  work 
now  carried  on  must  be  greatly  extended. 

CONSERVANCY  PROJECTS. 

Closely  connected  with  irrigation  work  is  that  of  conservancy, 
whose  main  problem  is  the  prevention  of  floods.  The  shortsightea 
policy  of  the  past  in  denuding  the  land  of  forests  has  resulted  in 
disturbing  the  regular  flow  of  tne  streams.  Apart  from  the  excellent 
results  obtained  m  the  Peiho  under  the  auspices  of  the  Haiho  Con- 
servancy Commission,  no  noticeable  unprovement  has  been  effected 
in  any  of  the  wateiw^ays  of  this  district.  No  measures  other  than 
those  relating  to  the  Tientsin  River  have  ever  been  taken  to  prevent 
floods,  while  those  adopted  for  protection  against  floods  have  been 
of  a  temporary  character  and  were  not  undertaken  seriously.  It  is 
only  to  oe  expected,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  so  far  expended  in 
this  work  have  been  devoid  of  permanent  beneficial  results;  they 
have  orJv  brought  about  an  elevation  of  the  river  beds  and  other 
abnormal  conditions  which  modern  conservancy  methods  alone  can 
remedy.  Hitherto  this  work  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  lack 
of  adequate  and  continuous  Government  support. 
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By  the  terms  of  article  10  of  the  peace  protocol  of  1901  the  Chi- 
nese Government  undertook  to  unprove  the  condition  of  the  Haiho 
River,  and  to  this  end  it  agreed  to  be  represented  on  an  international 
commission  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  Haiho  Conservancy 
and  to  contribute  60,000  Haikwan  taels  every  year  toward  the  cost 
of  operations. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  tlie  work  connected  with  this  con- 
servancy. The  river  has  been  dredged  and  widened  in  various  places 
with  the  object  of  affording  a  better  channel  for  navigation.  Abreast 
of  the  wharves  at  Tientsin  the  channel  is  being  kept  constantly - 
dredged  and  has  been  widened  so  as  to  permit  much  larger  steamers 
than  formerly  to  reach  the  bund. 

The  question  of  deepening  the  channel  at  Taku  Bar  by  means  of  a 

})owerful  suction  dredger  had  long  been  kept  in  abeyance  for  lack  of 
unds.  As  a  provisional  expedient,  a  method  of  rakinff  the  channel 
over  the  bar  by  means  of  a  **rolling  plow^'  was  adoptea  in  1906,  but 
tliis  procass  did  not  produce  more  tnan  a  moderate  and  temporary 
improvement. 

In  1909  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  diplomatic  body  sanctioned 
a  scheme  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  river  and  bar,  involving 
the  purchase  of  a  suction  dredger  and  a  bucket  dredger,  which  with 
tuOT  and  other  equipment,  including  labor,  were  to  cost  870,000  taels. 
A  loan  to  cover  this  expenditure  was  successfully  floated.  Revenue 
for  meeting  the  interest  charges  and  amortization  of  this  loan  as  well 
as  tlie  continuance  of  the  work  was  provided  by  a  special  tax  of  4  per 
cent  of  the  customs  duties  and  a  shipping  tax  of  0.10  tael  per  ton,  or 
on  ships  not  passing  the  bar  at  Taku  0.05  tael  per  ton,  or  0.10  tael 
per  ton  on  all  cargo  discharged  or  loaded.  This  tax  is  in  addition  to 
the  sum  of  5,000  taels  contributed  monthly  to  the  conservancy  funds 
by  the  customs.  The  principal  work  under  the  scheme  was  begun 
in  May,  1911.  Tlie  excavation  was  completed  in  October,  1912. 
The  benefits  derived  from  this  cutting  were  the  shortening  of  the 
river  hy  5.6  miles  and  the  deletion  of  two  bends.  As  a  result  of  the 
shortening,  the  bed  of  the  river  fell  considerably.  The  large  quan- 
tities of  mud  and  silt  takenyearly  from  the  harbor  have  been  used  in 
filling  large  areas  in  the  French  and  German  concessions  and  the 
British  extra-mural  concession. 

In  May,  1911,  the  Tientsin  General  Chamber  of  Commerce  raised 
the  question  of  keeping  the  port  open  in  winter  as  far  as  Tangku  by 
means  of  ice  breakers.  Two  ice  breakers  were  obtained  in  1913  ancl 
one  in  1914,  and  a  channel  12  feet  in  depth  at  low  water  has  been 
successfully  maintained. 

The  Grand  Canal  Improvement  Board,  consisting  of  several 
Cliinese  directors  and  an  American  chief  engineer  as  weU  as  a  number 
of  assistant  engineers,  also  American,  began  operations  during  1918, 
and  some  preliminary  surveys  have  oeen  made.  A  loan  agreement 
for  $6,000,000  was  concluded  in  1917  by  the  Chinese  Government  with 
the  American  International  Corporation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  Tlie  work  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Siems-Carey 
Railway  &  Canal  Co.,  an  American  concern. 

At  one  time  the  Chinese  authorities  entertained  the  idea  of  under- 
taking conservancy  work  on  the  Paotingfu  River  (Hsiho). 

The  question  of  conserving  the  waterways  of  Chilili  Province,  with 
a  view  to  preventing  disastrous  floods  and  safeguarding  the  trade  and 
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shipping  interests  of  Tientsin,  has  occupied  attention  for  some  years 
past,  and  various  conservancy  engineers  have  individually  issued 
reports  on  the  subject,  but  no  coormnated  scheme  on  broad  lines  and 
acceptable  to  all  interests  has  hitherto  been  adopted.  In  the  autumn 
of  1917,  however,  after  the  disastrous  flood  in  September  of  that  year 
when  15,000  square  miles  of  territory  between  Paotingfu  and  Tientsin 
were  inundated,  destroying  80,000  villages  and  causing  the  loss  of 
crops  valued  at  $100,000,000,  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  commission  to  be  composed  of  three  representatives 
of  the  Chm^e  Government  and  three  persons  nominated  by  the 
Board  of  the  Haiho  Conservancy.  It  is  called  the  Commission  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  River  System  of  Chilili.  Its  duty  is  first  to 
study  the  questions  involved  and  ultimately  to  submit  recommen- 
dations for  acceptance  by  the  Chinese  Government.  The  proposal 
was  assented  to  oy  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  comnussion  is 
now  functioning,  its  meetings  being- held  in  Tientsui.  The  problem 
is  not  alone  to  control  floods,  but  also  to  insure  an  even  and  regular 
flow  of  water  in  the  Haiho,  wliich  is  deemed  absolutely  necessary  if 
Tientsin  is  to  maintain  its  place  as  a  port  of  shipment. 

MUNICIPAL  WORKS. 

Before  the  Boxer  disturbances  in  1900  Tientsin,  in  common  with 
other  Chinese  cities,  was  deficient  in  municipal  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments; after  that  date,  however,  many  improvements  were  ^ecteil 
in  the  whole  of  Tientsin,  incluaing  both  the  Chinese  city  and  the 
fore^n  concessions.  In  the  foreign  settlements,  especially  the  Brit- 
ish, French,  Japanese,  and  German  concessions,  the  marked  develop- 
ment along  municipal  lines  has  caused  these  communities  to  rairk 
with  the  best-ordered  towns  of  the  United  States.  Living  conditions 
in  the  foreign  concessions  at  Tientsin  and  in  the  Legation  Quarter  at 
Peking  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  streets  are  macadamized,  well 
maintained  and  kept  clean.  There  are  adec[uate  lighting,  water,  and 
sewerage  systems.  All  the  distric  ts  are  efficient Iv  policed .  These  f  ea  - 
tures  of  the  various  municipalities  are  describedf  m  detail  elsewhere 
under  the  appropriate  headmgs.  The  measures  taken  for  protection 
against  fire  are  adequate.  The  fire  brigades  of  the  various  concessions 
in  Tientsin,  composed  of  foreign  volimteers,  are  very  efficient.  They 
are  equipped  with  modem  fire-fighting  apparatus. 

In  the  Chinese  city  of  Tientsin  radical  improvements  have  taken 

Elace,  ^  The  police  administration  has  been  improved,  lawlessness  has 
een  diminished,  schools,  hospitals,  and  prisons  have  been  established, 
fine  government  buildings  have  been  erected,  a  large  park  has  been 
laid  out,  and  improved  roads  have  been  constructed.  The  city  wall 
built  in  1405  has  been  removed  and  the  base  now  forms  a  splendid 
roadway.  Tlie  streets  have  been  straightened  and  in  many  places 
widenea.  Tramways  have,  been  introduced  and  electric -light,  tele- 
phone, and  water  systems  installed.  There  is  a  fire  department  under 
Eolice  control,  besides  numerous  volunteer  fire  brigades.  Sewers 
ave  been  constructed,  but  a  modem  system  of  drainage  has  not  yet 
been  introduced.  While  many  of  Uie  main  streets  have  been  recon- 
.  structed  and  remetalled,  the  lanes  and  by-streets  as  a  rule  remain 
unimproved.     Tliere  are  several  large  and  well-managed  slaughter- 
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houses.     Many  of  the  large  ponds,  so  common  in  the  suburbs  of  all 
Chinese  towns,  are  being  gradually  filled  in. 

Commercially  Tientsin  nas  suffered  severely  as  a  result  of  political 
unrest  and  floods,  but  it  ha3  always  rapidly  recovered  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  model  city  in  the  Republic.  It  is  interesting  to 
record  here  that  in  many  steps  toward  improvement  in  matters^  of 
public  convenience,  and  in  social,  educational,  sanitary  industrial, 
and  commercial  methods,  as  well  as  in  the  introduction  of  local  muni- 
cipal self-government,  Tientsin  has  been  made  an  experimenting 
ground  for  the  nation. 

Peking  has  likewise  witnessed  many  physical  improvements  since 
1900.  liiey  are  similar  to  those  described  with  reference  to  Tientsin. 
In  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  district  the  development  along 
municipal  lines  has  been  less  marked.  While  the  changes  therein  are 
few  in  number  and  occur  gradually,  nevertheless  real  progress  is 
being  made. 

PUBUC-SERVICE  COMPANIES. 

UGHT  AND  POWER  PLANTS. 

Practically  all  t!ie  cities  and  towns  of  this  district  are  supplied  with 
electric  lighting  and  power  plants.  A  d^cription  of  the  companies 
in  the  various  centers  follows: 

TIENTSIN.  ^ 

The  Tientsin  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co.  (Ltd.)  supplies  electric  light 
to  the  British  concessions.  The  current  is  440/220  volts,  direct. 
The  company  is  owned  and  operated  by  foreigners.  The  general 
managers  are  William  Forbes  &  Co.,  Tientsin. 

L'Energie  filectrioue  do  Tientsin  supplies  electric  light  to  the 
French  concession.  The  current  is  6,000/220  volts,  S-phase,  SO-cycle, 
alternating.    The  company  is  under  French  management. 

The  Japanese  Electric  Lighting  Co.  supplies  electric  light  to  the 
Japanese  concession.  The  current  is  2,300/110  volts,  3-phase,  alter- 
nating.   The  company  is  under  Japanese  management. 

The  Tientsin  Tramways  &  Lighting  Co.  (Ltd.)  supplies  electric 
light  and  power  to  the  native  city  of  Tientsin  and  the  Italian,  Rus- 
sian, Belgian,  and  former  Austrian  concessions.  The  current  is 
5,000/220  volts,  3-phase,  50-cycle,  alternating;  it  also  supplies  650 
volts  direct  current^  the  latter  for  f urnishinff  power  to  the  tramways. 
This  company  has  m  operation  two  1,500-kflowatt  turbines,  and  has 
recently  ordered  one  3,500-kilowatt  turbine. 

The  German  Electric  Light  plant  supplies  electric  light  to  the 
former  German  concession.  It  is  managed  at  present  by  the  * '  Special 
Bureau  for  Administrative  Aflfairs.^'  The  current  supplied  is  440/220 
volts,  direct.  This  was  originally  a  German  company,  and  has  now 
been  taken  over  by  the  Cmnese  Governjnent. 

Small  independent  plants  in  Tientsin  are: 

The  plant  supplying  electric  light  to  the  United  States  Army 
barracks,  located  in  the  former  German  concession.  This  supplies 
440/220  volts,  direct  current,  by  means  of  a  52-kilowatt  engine. 

Carlo witz  &  Co.'s  plant,  110  volts,  direct  current. 

Liddell  Bros.  &  Cfo.'s  plant,  220  volts. 

The  Astor  House  Hotel's  plant,  110  volts. 
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PEKIKTG. 

The  Peking  Chinese  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  (Ltd.)  supplies 
8,000/220  volts,  3-phase,  oO-cycle,  alternating  current.  The  {Sant 
has  two  turbines,  and  is  under  Chinese  management,  with  a  foreign 
engineer. 

The  Peking  Electric  Light  Co.  supplies  440/220  volts,  direct 
current.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  producer-gas  engines,  and  is 
under  foreign  supervision. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  plant  at  the  palace  in  the  Forbidden  City, 
and  also  one  at  the  Summer  Palace,  concerning  wliich  no  detailea 
information  is  obtainable. 

CHINWANGTAO. 

The  port  of  Chinwangtao  is  supplied  by  the  Kailan  Mining  Adminis- 
tration s  plant.     The  current  is  220  volts,  50-cycle,  alternating. 

SHAXHAIKWAN. 

Shanhaikwan  is  supplied  from  the  workshops  of  the  Peking-Mukden 
Railway.     The  current  is  220  volts,  direct. 

TAXGSHAN,  ; 

Part  of  Tangshan  is  lighted  from  current  supplied  by  the  Peking-' 
Mukden  Railway  shops.  The  current  is  220  volts,  direct.  Another 
part  of  the  town  is  connected  with  the  lines  of  the  Kailan  Mining 
Administration,  which  has  recently  erected  a  new  turbine  plant  at 
Linsi  (near  Tangshan)  with  a  transmission  line  to  Tangshan  and 
Chakochwang.  The  electrical  equipment  of  the  Kailan  Mining  Adr 
ministration  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  China. 

The  plant  of  tne  Chee  Hsin  Cement  Co.,  also  at  Tangshan,  is 
3,000/220  volts,  3-phase,  50-cycle,  alternating  current,  with  a  1,250- 
kilowatt  engine. 

PAOTINGFU. 

Paotin^u  has  at  present  an  old  gas-engine  plant  that  was  used 
formerly  in  the  palace  at  Peking.  It  is  reported  that  negotiations 
are  now  imder  way  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant. 

KALGAN. 

At  Kalgan  a  plant  is  now  being  installed  by  the  Mitsui  Bussan 
Kaisha. 

TAIYUAXFU. 

At  Taiyuanfu  a  plant  has  been  installed  by  a  Chinese  company. 
The  current  supplied  is  220  volts,  direct. 

So  far  as  is  known,  none  of  the  above-mentioned  companies  is 
bound  by  any  agreement  to  obtain  its  equipment  from  any  one 
supplier. 

The  usual  charge  for  electric  consumption  is  about  $28  for  the 
first  1,000  units,  and  then  at  a  decreasing  rate. 

WATERWORKS. 

Tlie  waterworks  of  Tientsin  consist  of  two  svstems— the  Tientsin 
Waterworks  Co.  (Ltd.),  a  British  concern,  and  the  Tientsin  Native 
City  Waterworks.    The  first-mentioned  does  not  give  entire  satia- 
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faction,  especially  with  regard  to  fire  protection,  whereas  the  latter 
in  this  respect  is  more  effective.  The  niter  system  employed  by  both 
concerns  renders  the  water  practically  free  from  impurities. 

In  Peldng  there  is  the  Peking  Waterworks  Co.  (Ltd.),  organized 
and  managed  by  Chinese  but  with  foreign  engineers.  It  has  many 
stations  throughout  the  city  and  gives  a  good  service. 

The  water  charges  range  from  $0.70  per  1,000  gallons,  Chinese  sys- 
tem, to  $1  per  l,Sw)  gallons,  foreign  system. 

TREATY  PORTS  AND  FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS. 

The  principal  treaty  ports  of  this  district  are  Tientsin  and  Qun- 
wangtao.  Tlie  former  was  opened  to  foreign  residence  and  trade  ia 
May,  1861,  under  the  British  treaty  of  1860,  while  the  latter  w:i-4 
opened  in  December,  1901,  under  an  imperial  decree  of  1898.     K::!- 

fan,  Chihfeng,  Chaoyang,  and  Dolon-nor,  in  northern  Chihli  near  the 
longolian  frontier,  were  opened  in  1916  under  a  presidential  order. 

TIENTSIN. 

Tientsin,  at  the  junction  of  the  Peiho  and  the  Yuho,  about  40  miles 
fronoL  the  coast  at  Taku,  is  excellently  situated  both  for  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  and  Chinwangtao  on  the  sea,  being  ice-free,  is  important 
as  bemg  the  sole  port  of  Tientsin  and  Chihli  dunng  the  winter  months. 
The  Peiho  River  and  Taku  bar  freeze  over  early  in  December  and 
remain  closed  to  navigation  until  about  March  1,  except  when  the 
bar  in  mild  winters  is  kept  open  by  means  of  ice-breakers.  The  depth 
t>{  water  on  the  Taku  bar  ranges  from  11  to  14  feet.  Vessels  bunker- 
itiff  outside  the  bar  are  served  b^r  lighters  from  Tangku. 

Tientsin  is  well  served  with  railways  and  rivers.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  24  square  miles  and  a  Chinese  population  of  about  1,000,000. 
The  European  and  American  population  in  Tientsin,  while  very 
fluctuating,  may  be  reckoned  at  about  3,000  persons.  Tlie  foreigners 
include  a  wide  range  of  nationalities — British,  Americans,  French, 
Russians,  Japanese,  and  Germans  constituting  the  largest  foreign 
communities.  The  Americans,  excluding  the  military,  number  about 
300.  In  Tientsin  the  winters  are  cold,  clear,  and  dry,  with  but  little 
snow.  The  summer  is  short,  but  the  months  of  July  and  August  are 
generally  hot  and  sultry,  rain  falling  almost  daily. 

There  are  at  Tientsm  eight  foreign  settlements — those  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Japan,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  the 
fonner  German  and  Austrian  concessions.  On  March  16,  1917,  the 
Chinese  authorities  took  over  the  German  concession  in  consequence 
of  the  Chinese  Government's  having  broken  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany.  On  August  14,  1917,  when  China  declared  war  on 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  the  Austrian  concession  was  also 
taken  over.  Special  bureaus  lor  administrative  aiflfairs  were  ap- 
pointed, which  administer  on  the  same  lines  the  municipal  regulations 
existing  previously. 

A  brief  account  of  the  formation  of  the  various  concessions  in 
Tientsin  may  be  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  present  situation. 
The  Chinese  superintendent  of  trade, for  the  northern  ports,  in  I860, 
just  subsequent  to  the  opening  of  Tientsin  to  for^gn  residence  and 
trade,  as  provided  by  the  various  treaties  of  that  year,  lai^  out  m 
that  port  three  tracts  of  land  along  the  river  as  concessions  or  places 
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of  settlement  for  English,  French,  and  American  residents.  The  land 
areas  measured  oflf  for  the  Engli^  and  French  concessions  were  pur- 
chased by  those  Governments  from  the  Chinese  Government  and  then 
sold  to  persons  of  any  foreign  nationality  desirous  of  bujing.  Similar 
action,  however,  was  not  taken  by  the  United  States.  The  American 
purchasers,  of  whom  there  were  several,  bought  directly  from  tlie 
Chinese  Government  those  plots  of  ground  within  the  limits  of  the 
so-called  American  concession  that  they  desired  to  secure.  On 
June  27,  1896,  this  small  tract  was  unreservedly  handed  back  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  Chinese  authorities,  however,  failed  to 
resume  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  exact  status  of  the  area  remained 
undetermined  tmtil  1902,  when  the  American  Government^  with 
provisions  looking  toward  a  resumption  of  jurisdiction  in  certam  con- 
tingencies, handed  over  the  concession  to  the  British  Municipal 
Council,  with  which  mimicipalitj  it  has  since  become  incorporated. 
The  land  for  the  German  concession  was  ceded  in  1896.  In  the  same 
year  the  Japanese  took  up  a  concession  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki.  They  filled  in  land,  laid  out  streets, 
and  built  a  large  number  of  houses  in  foreign  style.  Thus  up  to  1900 
foreigners  resided  only  in  three  concessions — ^British,  French,  and 
German,  which  fringed  the  river  below  the  city  and  covered  an  area 
of  less  than  500  acres. 

IXiring  the  Boxer  disturbances  in  1900-1901  various  foreign  pow- 
^  appropriated  for  concessions  large  tracts  of  land  in  Tientsin  and 
its  environs.  Tliose  powers  that  previously  possessed  concessions 
extended  very  considerably  their  respective  boundaries,  while  others, 
Russia,  Belgium.  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary,  secured  large  areas  on 
the  left  bank  oi  the  Haiho  as  future  settlements.  These  develop- 
ments have  placed  all  present  and  future  landing  facilities  for  direct 
seagoing  tramc  in  foreign  hands. 

Ine  concessions  have  excellent  and  well-hghted  roads,  with  an 
electric  tramway  system.  They  are  efficiently  poUced.  The  British 
municipality  has  an  attractive  town  hall,  completed  in  1889;  adjoin- 
ing there  is  a  well-kept  pubUo  garden,  opened  in  1887  and  called 
\lctoria  Park.  Nearly  all  the  concessions  have  spacious,  beautiful 
parks.  An  excellent  recreation  ground  of  10  acres  has  been  developed 
m  the  British  concession,  and  3  miles  distant  there  is  a  splendid  race 
course.  There  are  two  large  hotels,  two  clubs  (the  Tientsin  Club  and 
the  French  Club),  two  excellent  libraries,  and  three  churches  (Roman 
CathoUc,  Anglican,  and  Union).  Electric  lighting  was  introduced 
in  Jime,  1905.  In  fact,  all  the  features  f oimd  in  modem  municipali- 
ties exist  in  the  various  concessions  of  Tientsin. 

The  concessions  at  Tientsin,  w^hile  organizedTby  the  foreign  govern- 
ments primarily  concerned,  are  maintained  by  all  the  foreign  residents 
who  are  citizens  or  subjects  of  treaty  powers  and  at  the  same  time 
owners  or  renters  of  land  in  these  localities.  Thou^  China  retains 
sovereignty  over  these  areas,  it  has  reVmquished  aU  jurisdiction.  The 
classes  of  loreign  residents  above  described  constitute  the  ratepayers 
to  whom  the  right  of  franchise  is  generally  limited.  They  elect 
annually  the  mimicipal  councils,  which  are  charged  with  the  general 
administration  of  public  affairs  in  the  various  settlements.  Tlie 
municipal  councils  originate  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
settlements^  and,  after  their  approval  and  promulgation  by  the  proper 
authmties  m  C!hina  of  the  country  holding  the  concession,  see  to  their 
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enforcement.  The  organic  regulations  enacted  for  the  administra- 
tion and  control  of  the  various  concessions  have  in  each  instance  beea 
submitted  by  the  holding  Government  to  the  Govermnents  of  the 
other  treaty  powers  for  approval.  Once  the  concession  and  the  r^u- 
lations  are  thus  recognized  (as  has  been  done  by  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  all  the  Tientsin  concessions),  the  ordinances  of  the  various 
municipalities  are  held  as  appUcable  to  those  American  citizens  who 
reside  in  any  of  these  concessions, 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  CONCESSIONS — RIGHTS   OF  FOREIGNERS. 

The  consular  representative  of  the  country  possessing  a  concession 
exercises  superior  authority  in  its  afiairs,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
serves  as  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  municipal  coimcil.  The  councils 
as  a  rule  are  empowered  by  regulations  of  their  respective  governments 
to  control  the  planning  of  the  streets,  the  leasing  ol  land  and  buildings, 
the  guarding  and  pohcin§  of  the  settlements,  and  the  educational  ana 
sanitary  measures  therem.  Each  of  the  settlements  has  its  own 
police  force.  The  coimcils  impose  and  collect  local  taxes  to  defray 
maintenance  charges.  All  construction  charges  and  such  excess  of 
maintenance  charges  as  can  not  be  met  by  local  taxation  are  defrayed 
by  the  government  of  the  coimtry  concerned. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  with  China,  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  the  treaty  powers  residing  therein  are  amenable  only  to  their 
own  laws  and  courts.  They  are  exempt  from  the  enforcement  of 
Chinese  laws  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Chinese  courts.  This  is  the  sys- 
tem of  '*  extraterritoriality."  'Sius  American  citizens  in  China  are 
not  subject  to  any  judicial  control  except  that  administered  by  the 
American  consular  authorities  and  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  China.  It  has  been  explained  how,  in  addition  to  American 
laws,  poUce  and  other  regulations  promulgated  by  the  foreign  mu- 
nicipalities, and  subsequently  approved  by  the  consul  general  and  the 
minister,  are  enforceable  against  Americans. 

As  regards  judicial  procedure,  no  American  citizen  can  be  arrested 
or  com pfained  against  m  a  civil  action,  except  by  and  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  proper  consular  officer  of  the  Umted  States,  or  the  proper 
officer  of  the  United  States  Court  for  China.  Whether  an  American 
citizen  commits  a  criminal  oflFense  or  is  amenable  to  a  civil  process, 
even  though  the  offense  may  be  merely  an  infraction  of  the  local 
mujiicipal  ordinances  which  he  himself  has  a  voice  in  enacting  and 
which  the  consul  and  minister  of  his  coxmtiy  must  have  approved 
before  their  apphcabiUty  to  him  was  determined,  there  is  no  officer 
of  China,  or  oi  any  other  nationality  in  China,  who  has  jurisdiction, 
except  the  above-named  officers  of  the  country  of  the  accused.  The 
only  warrant  or  summons  an  American  citizen  is  required  to  obey 
must  bear  the  signature  of  the  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
or  else  of  the  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  China. 

There  are  no  Emitations  upon  the  rights  of  all  friendly  aliens  to 
reside  and  transact  business  in  the  concessions.  Such  foreigners  may 
lease  land  in  any  of  the  concessions,  but  as  a  condition  precedent 
thereto  are  compelled  to  sim  an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  municipal 
regulations  and  by-laws.  TTie  agreement  is  witnessed  by  the  consul 
of  the  lessees'  nationaUty. 

The  Chinese  Government  may  not  arrest  one  of  its  own  citizens 
within  the  settlements  without  the  authorization  of  the  consul  con- 
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cemed;  and  whUe  such  citizen  is  tried  in  a  native  court,  yet  a  foreign 
assessor  representing  the  consul  may  be  present — ^usually  by  agree- 
mfflit  the  consul  of  any  citizen  who  may  hare  an  interest  in  the  case. 
The  purely  Chinese  courts,  in  which  no  foreign  assessor  appears  with 
authority  ci  an^  considerable  degree,  are  occasionally  invoKed  in  aid 
of  foreign  plaintiffs  at  lientsiiu  But  usually  difficulties  with  Chinese 
are  left  to  the  friendly  settlement  of  the  consul  of  the  plaintiff  in 
correspondence  or  conference  with  the  Chinese  officials. 

In  each  of  the  concessions  the  holding  country  has  a  consular 
establishment  to  look  after  the  interests  of  its  nationals.  In  addition, 
Brazil,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Spain  have  consular 
representation  in  Tientsin;  the  consul  for  Belgium  is  also  acting 
consul  for  the  Netherlands  and  for  Spain;  the  Russian  consul  general 
serves  as  acting  consul  for  Denmark,  while  the  representatives  of 
Norway  and  of  Brazil  are  local  merchants.  There  are  no  consulates 
in  Chinwangtao,  Ka^an,  and  the  other  treaty  ports.  The  American 
consulate  general  at  Tientsin  is  at  present  located  in  the  Rue  de  Paris, 
French  concession. 

CHINWANGTAO. 

The  harbor  at  Chinwangtao,  though  good,  is  very  small.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  is  about  60,000,  Steamers  visiting  Chinwangtao 
are  mostly  colliers  owned  or  chartered  by  the  Kailan  Mining  Admin- 
istration, which  has  adopted  all  possible  measures  for  worfing  ships 
with  increased  rapidity.  Arrangements  are  made  to  berth  at  nignt 
and  start  workmg  without  loss  of  time.  The  harbor  has  a  depth  of 
23  feet  at  its  entrance  and  26  feet  along  the  breakwater,  Chinwang- 
tao now  ranks  as  the  premier  port  east  of  Suez  for  the  shipment  of 
coal,  its  export  being  larger  than  that  of  any  port  in  Japan  and  equal  to 
three  times  that  of  Hongay,  in  Tongking.  In  Chinwangtao  and  the 
adjoining  seaboard  places  of  Peitaiho  and  Shanhaikwan  the  climate 
is  very  healthful,  many  persons  from  all  over  North  China  going  there 
during  the  heated  period  to  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  and  s^t-water 
bathing. 

STATUS  OF  PEKING  IN  RELATION  TO  FOREIONEHS. 

Peking  is  not  an  open  port  or  place  of  trade,  and  foreigners  other 
than  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  those  connected  with  the  Chi- 
nese (lovernment  services,  missionanes,  and  teachers  m  schools  and 
colleges  can  not,  therefore,  base  theur  n^ht  to  reside  outside  the 
Legation  Quarter  upon  any  treaty  stipulation.  However,  a  nimiber 
of  foreiguers  other  than  the  classes  enumerated  above,  through  suffer- 
ance and  without  any  restrictions,  reside  and  carry  on  trade  there.  The 
question  of  setting  apart  an  area  for  foreign  residence  and  business 
was  considered' by  tne  Chinese  Government  in  1912.  Peking  has 
about  twice  the  area  of  Tientsin  and  an  estimated  population  of 
6(KX,000.  There  are  425  Americans  residing  in  Peking,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  missionaries  engaged  in  evangelical,  educational, 
ana  medical  work.  Also  many  Americans  there  are  employed  as 
instructors  in  native  schools  and  colleges,  while  others  are  engaged 
in«liospital  work. 

FORmCN  POPULATION  OF  TIENTSIN  DISTRICT. 

In  1917  the  foreign  popidation  of  the  Tientsin  district,  according 
to  the  customs  statistics,  was  8,951,  comprising  4,752  Japanese,  1,371 
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British,  1,043  Americans,  613  Germans,  202  Belgians,  194  French, 
167  Russians,  124  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  87  Italians,  and  398 
of  other  nationalities.  Of  the  357  foreign  firms  in  1917,  157  wem 
Japanese,  81  British,  32  German,  28  French,  27  American,  8  Russian, 
7  Belgian,  6  Italian,  6  Austro-Himgarian,  and  5  of  other  nationalities. 
The  foreign  residents  and  firms  include  persons  of  Chinese  origin  or 
descent  who  are  citizens,  subjects,  or  protfigfis  of  the  nationalities 
indicated.  The  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  firms  ceased  doing 
business  upon  China's  entrance  into  the  war. 

Conditions  in  the  treaty  ports  of  this  district  are  favorable  to 
foreign  trade  generally,  and  American  trade  in  the  foreign  concessions 
does  not  suffer  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  holding  nation.  In 
each  of  the  concessions  there  is  the  ''open  door,"  or  principle  of 
equaUty  of  commercial  opportimity. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

The  currency  question  is  as  complicated  in  this  district  as  elsewhere 
in  China.  Copper  cash  have  made  way  for  the  10  and  20  cash  copper 
coins.  Among  the  natives  small  business  transactions  are  done  in 
copper  cents,  the  price  of  the  article  purchased  being  payable  in 
dollars  or  notes,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  instance,  if  cotton  be  offered 
for  sale,  the  price  will  b©  estimated  at  so  many  cents,  and  payment 
will  be  effected  in  local  currency  at  the  rate  oi  exchange  of  the  day. 
The  general  Tientsin  currency  in  business  with  foreigners  is  "large" 
silver  dollars  and  bank  notes.  Among  the  natives,  besides  copper 
cents,  there  are  current,  as  subsidiwy  corns,  10  and  20  cent  silver  pieces, 
each  stamped  with  a  tael  value.  Tlie  Hongkong  and  Mexican  dollar 
are  now  seldom  seen  and  are  sometimes  at  a  premium  and  at  other 
times  at  a  discount.  Prior  to  the  revolution  of  1911-12  the  Peiyang 
dollar  was  in  general  use  and  many  are  still  in  circulation.  The  newly 
minted  Republican  dollars,  which  were  put  into  circulation  after  the 
revolution,  are  current  everywhere,  as  they  show  no  distinctive  mark 
of  the  mint  that  issued  them.  Besides  the  Kepublican  dollar,  which  is 
to  be  the  sole  imit  of  the  new  monetary  system  once  it  is  firmly  estab- 
lished, there  are  being  issued  subsidiary  silver  coins  in  denommationa 
of  50  cents.  20  cents,  and  10  cents.  The  value  of  the  Republican 
dollar  in  reference  to  the  small  coin  and  the  copper  cents  vanes  daily. 
the  present  value  for  small  coin  ranging  from  108  to  122  cents  and 
for  coppers  from  130  to  135  cents.  This  applies  also  to  the  Peiyang 
dollar.  A  preference  is  shown  for  foreign  bank  notes,  as  they  can  ]>e 
cashed  on  presentation  at  the  local  bank  agencies. 

Great  quantities  of  notes  for  ** large"  dollars  have  been  issued  under 
Government  guaranty.  Copper-corn  notes  are  issued  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance  in  denominations  of  10^  20,  40,  and  50  copper  cents. 

Although  the  dollar  is  used  in  domestic  and  retail  transactions,  the 
tael  is  the  unit  of  value  in  large  commercial  transactions  bctwean 
foreigners  and  natives.  As  the  tael  is  not  a  coin  but  a  weight,  it 
is  converted  into  a  dollar  value  at  the  current  rate.  , 

There  are  in  Tientsin  at  least  three  kinds  of  tael — the  hongpine, 
the  kungfa,  and  the  Haikwan,  or  customs,  taels — two  differentkinS 
of  doUars,  small  coin  in  silver  in  every  coinage  of  the  Republic, 
copper  coin  in  notes,  copper  cents,  as  won  as  the  notes  of  eight  differ- 
ent foreign  banks  located  in  Tientsin  and  in  Peking. 
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The  Bank  of  China  and  Bank  of  Communications  are  national  banks 
of  China,  but  as  their  note  issues  at  Peking  are  without  sufficient 
reserve,  they  are  depreciated  and  sell  at  a  discoimt,  at  present  over 
40  per  cent  less  than  their  nominal  value;  but  the  notes  of  the  Tientsin 
branches  of  these  two  banks  circulate  alon^ide  the  foreign  bank 
notes  on  the  local  market  in  business  transactions. 

The  foreign  banks  operating  in  this  district  are  the  following  (all 
having  establishments  in  Peking  and  Tientsin) : 

HoDgkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  &  China. 
Banque  de  Tlndo-Chine. 
Banque  Indnstrielle  de  Chine. 
Banque  Beige  poiur  L' Stranger. 
International  Banking  Corporation. 
Asia  Banking  Corporation. 
RusBO- Asiatic  Bank. 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank  (Ltd.). 

Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank  (closed  in  consequence  of  China's  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany'. 

Th^e  banks  engage  in  every  kind  of  banking  and  exchange  business, 
but  a  general  preference  is  given  to  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the 
same  nationality  as  that  of  the  banks. 

A  Sino-Japanese  Exchange  Bank  has  been  opened  lately  in  Peking 
to  faciUtate  loan  arrangements  between  China  and  Japan. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Chinese  Government  banks  there  are  many 
private  banks,  among  which  are  several  laree  and  prominent  insti- 
tutions. The  opening  in  Peking  of  the  head  office  of  the  Ta-Ching 
Bank  (now  the  Bank  of  China)  in  1906  was  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment shortly  thereafter  of  subofficos  at  Tientsin,  raotingfu,  and 
other  centers  in  the  Province.  As  soon  as  this  bank  was  loiown  to 
be  a  profitable  imdertaking,  other  banks  sprang  up,  and  there  are  now 
in  Chihli  Province^  alone  manv  other  large  Chinese  financial  concerns, 
such  as  the  Chihli  Provincial  Bank,  Chih  Cheng  Bank,  Chimg  Foo 
Union  Bank,  etc. 

The  usual  rate  of  interest  on  fixed  deposits  and  current  accounts 
in  taels  given  by  foreign  banks  is  6  per  cent  and  2  per  cent  per  annum, 
respectively;  the  rate  of  interest  chained  on  overdrafts  is  8  per  cent. 
With  the  larger  Chinese  banks  conducted  along  foreign  lines  the  rate 
of  interest  on  fixed  deposits  is  10  per  cent  and  on  current  accounts  4 
per  cent  a  year,  while  the  interest  on  short-term  loans  against  real- 
eslate  security  and  crops  security  is  at  the  rate  of  12  to  15  per  cent 
a  year  according  to  arrangement.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  Chinese  dealers 
can  obtain  banking  facilities  from  the  larger  Chinese  banks  at  rates  not 
much  higher  than  those  charged  by  foreign  banks. 

Loans  made  with  ordinary  private  banks  are  limited  to  a  period 
of  one  year.  Interest  on  loans  imder  $1 ,000  is  charged  by  these  banks 
a^  a  rate  of  2  per  cent  a  month;  above  $1,000  and  within  $3,000,  at  the 
ra^  of  IJ  per  cent  a  month;  above  $3,000  and  within  $5,000,  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  a  month;  above  $5,000,  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent  a 
month.  The  average  rate  of  interest  charged  on  large  loans  varies 
from  $0.90  to  $1.20  a  month  per  $100.  The  interest  charged  on  loans 
by  individual  merchants  to  each  other  is  $2.50  to  $3  a  month  on  every 
$100.  The  Chinese  banks  in  local  exchange  business  seldom  have  a 
capital  exceeding  $100,000  Tientsin  currency. 

So  far  as  assistance  in  developing  Chinese  trade  is  concerned,  tlie 
larger  native  banks  are  gradually  coming  to  play  a  more  important 
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r^,  but  the  ordinary  private  banks  in  respf^ct  to  trade  extmision 
are  practically  nsdess.  The  business  of  the  latter  appears  to  be 
restricted  to  advances  on  real  estate  and  other  approved  securities 
at  high  rates  of  interest  and  to  deeding  in  exchange  vahies,  in  whicb 
t}ie  numerous  currencies  and  notes  of  North  China  afford  an  extensive 
business. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Agricultural  pursuits  form  the  principal  occupaticm  of  the  CSiinese 
in  this  district.  Next  in  order  oi  importance  come  the  numerous 
small  industries,  some  of  which  are  of  the  household  type.  All 
these  industries,  though  extensively  developed,  have  made  little 
progress,  as  the  methods  are  antiquated  and  the  tools  crude  and 

frimitive.  However,  in  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Peking,  Tientsin, 
aotingfu,  etc.,  manufacturing  and  other  industries  are  conductea 
on  a  much  lai^er  scale  and  accordii^  to  more  modem  methods  than 
in  the  coimtry  districts.  The  principal  native  induskies  in  order  of 
importance  are:  Cotton  growing  ana  manufacture,  raw  cotton  being 
produced  in  large  quantities  in  Chihli  and  northern  Honan;  sheep 
raising  and  woolen  manufacttu'e,  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  northern 
towns,  Kalgan,  Kweihuacheng,  etc.^  which  are  centers  in  the  re^on 
devoted  to  sheep,  goat,  and  cattle  raising;  the  production  of  goatskins, 
which  enters  so  largely  into  the  export  trade;  and  coalmining,  which 
is  a  leading  industiy ,  tnis  mineral  being  found  in  many  places  wirough- 
out  the  district.  Coal  has  come  extensively  into  Cninese  household 
use,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  readily  obtained  at  reasonable  prices 
has  stimulated  all  the  various  industries  of  the  district.  The  manu- 
facture of  coarse  unrefined  salt  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  is  also 
carried  on  near  Taku.  Wool  cleaning  and  braid  and  bristle  sorting 
are  the  chief  industries  conducted  by  the  foreign  firms  exc^t  UK)se 
of  the  Russians,  who  are  principally  engaged  in  the  transit  of  tea. 

The  chief  native  manufactures  are  cotton  yam,  cotton  belts^ 
sheetings,  articles  of  clothing,  carpets,  shoos,  hlean  cake,  bean  oil, 
chinaware,  matches,  ^ass,  mats,  straw  braid,  metal  manufacturesi 
leather,  and  the  curing  and  piecing  together  of  skins.  Distilling 
is  also  a  large  local  industry.  The  product  is  derived  from  kaoliang 
or  millet  and  is  exported  to  the  southern  ports  of  China.  Peking 
is  well  known  for  its  cloisonnfi  or  enameled  ware,  which  is  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities.  The  fine  arts  are  xmknown  to  the  natives 
of  Ti^itsin  except  for  cleverly  made  mud  figures;  these  are  attrac- 
tively painted  but  are  diflicmt  to  transport,  beiri^  very  brittle. 

In  Tientsin  there  are  numerous  factories  under  Qimese  control 
and  management,  namely,  20  weaving  factories,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  soap  and  candle  factories,  20  factories  producing  cigarettes, 
^assware,  and  matches,  and  2  tanneries.  There  are  also  small 
factories  makmg  tooth  powder,  perfum^  shirts,  socks,  canned 
goods,  condensea  milk,  ana  leather  goods.  Throughout  the  Province, 
under  government  auspices,  are  about  80  industrial  institutions, 
weaving  factories,  technical  schools,  and  practical  training  factories, 
apart  fiom  a  large  number  of  private  institutions  of  uke  nature^ 
These  native  industries,  though  now  too  limited  in  output  to  have 
much,  if  any,  effect  on  the  market,  are  worthy  of  note  as  indicating 
that  in  time  North  China  will  become  an  industrial  center  of  con- 
siderable importance. 
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The  introduction  of  technical  industry  in  the  Province  originated 
in  the  establishment  in  1903  of  the  Practical  Training  Factory,  into 
which  the  poorer  classes  were  admitted  to  be  train^  in  industrial 
arts.  There  are  14  different  sections,  with  the  fixed  number  of  500 
students,  and  up  to  date  about  1 ,600  students  have  graduated  from  the 
factory.    They  are  employed  as  instructors  by  official  as  well  as 

Erivate  factories  throughout  the  Province.  Many  of  the  graduates 
ave  been  engaged  as  tutors  in  the  government  factories  in  Man- 
churia, Shansi^  Shantung,  Honan,  and  Shensi,  and  about  100  of 
them  are  worki^  as  experts  in  the  Pachi  Factory  and  the  industrial 
institutions  in  Peking.  The  articles  manufactured  at  the  factory 
are  sold  at  the  general  industrial  salesroom. 

The  Higher  Technical  School,  which  has  the  full  number  of  120 
students,  is  divided  into  the  sections  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  and 
drawing  and  painting.  The  graduates  of  this  school  are  engaged 
in  business.  As  preparatory  schools  there  are  attached  to  this  the 
Middle  Technical  Scnool  and  the  Primary  Technical  School.  The 
High  Industrial  School  in  Hopei,  Tientsin,  is  an  institution  similar 
to  the  Higher  Technical  School. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  Room  has  on  display  various  articles 
of  industrial  arts  for  public  inspection;  a  competitive  exhibition 
is  held  once  a  year,  when  prizes  are  given.  As  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing industrial  arts,  lectures  are  given  by  experts  on  subjects  touching 
upon  the  principles  of  trade  and  industry.  These  experts  are  also 
despatched  by  turns  to  all  parts  of  the  Province  to  investigate  and 
rej>ort  upon  tne  condition  of  various  industries.  The  General  Inves- 
tigation Society  of  Trade  and  Industry  was  organized  to  discuss 
matters  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  improvement  of  various 
objects  of  industrial  arts.  In  the  Educational  Factory  yarioiis 
articles  for  educational  purposes  are  made.  Already  400  different 
kinds  have  been  produced  and  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
board  of  education.  These  are  displayed  in  the  exhibition  room, 
and  demands  for  them  are  coining  in  continually  from  schools  in 
other  Provinces. 

Besides  the  Practical  Training  Factory,  there  are  the  Industrial 
Ironworks  and  the  Kwang  Jen  Tang  Women's  Workshops,  both  of 
which  are  producing  good  results,  But  by  far  the  most  important 
and  largest  enterprise  is  that  of  the  Chee  Hsin  Cement  Co.,  whose 
factory  is  at  Tangshan  and  whose  head  office  is  in  Tientsin.  This 
concern  produces  large  quantities  of  cement,  brick,  tiles,  etc.,  for 
local  consumption  as  well  ^s  for  export. 

The  foUowmg  are  the  leading  Chmese  factories  of  the  district  con- 
ducted according  to  western  methods: 

Changtefu: 

1  r      Kwang  Yu  Spinning  Mill. 

^Hentsin: 

Chee  Hsin  Cement  Co.  (Ltd.)  (factory  at  Tangshan). 
Crovemment  Woolen  Cloth  Factory. 
Hua  Chang  Match  Co. 
)i      Hua  Hsin  Cotton  Spinning  Mill;  25,000  spindles  of  American  make,  producing 
yams  lOs  to  206;  was  expected  to  commence  operation  in  the  autumn  of  1918. 
Heng  Yuan  Cotton  Mill;  10,000  spindles  and  200  looms  of  American  make,  t«) 
make  heavy  sheetings,  drills,  and  canvas;  was  expected  to  commence  opera- 
tion in  the  autumn  or  1918. 
Mu  Fan  Cotton  Mill;  5,000  spindles  of  English  make,  making  only  yarns  of 

168  and  32s. 
Peiyang  Match  Co. 
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Tientain--Ooiitmued . 
Peiyang  Tannery. 
Peiyang  Tobacco  Co. 
Tientsin  Leather  Factory. 
Tientsin  Wovol  Spinnii^  Tactonr. 
Tung  Sheng  Soap  and  Candle  Factory. 
Wahsing  Cotton  Spinning  Mill;  25,000  spindles. 
Yu  Yuan  Cotton  Mill;  25,000  spindles  of  American  make,  producina:  yarns 

same  as  Hua  Hsin  Mill;  work  conunenced  March  1, 1918;  |i845,000  extension, 

for  21,000  spindles,  is  in  conrpe  of  erection. 

There  are  also  the  workshops  connected  with  the  Peking-Mukden 
(Tangshan)  and  the  Peking-Hankow  (Changsintien)  raiwavs,  as 
well  as  the  Government  Mint  at  Tientsin  and  the  arsenals  at  Techow 
and  Taiynanfu.  All  these  establishments,  both  private  and  govern- 
ment-owned, have  extended  in  size  and  capacity  year  by  year,  and 
the  output  of  the  private  mills  and  factories  is  gradually  reaching 
even  foreign  markets.  Recently  the  national  Government,  realizing 
that  the  development  of  China's  great  natural  resources  is  necessary 
for  the  progress  of  the  country,  has.  adopted  a  policy  of  encouragmg 
the  promotion  of  industrial  and  manufacturing  enterprises  with 
either  foreign  or  Chinese  capital.  ^ 

The  leadmg  foreign  industries  in  this  district  are  as  follows: 

Peking: 

Imprimerie  de  Peldn 
Shanhaikwan: 

Crystal  (Ltd.);  aerated- water  factory. 
Taku: 

Taku  Tug  &  Lighter  Go. ;  docks  and  machine  shops. 
Tangku: 

Asiatic  Petroleum  Co.'s  oil  tanks. 

Etablissements  de  Tongku;  ^ipbuilding,  machine  ehopfl. 
Tangshan: 

Kailan  Brick  and  Tile  Factory;  clay,  fire  bricks,  cemenl 

Kailan  Mining  Administration;  coal. 
Tientsin: 

Belgian  Brick  Factory;  bricks,  tiles. 

Broesardy  Mopin  et  Oie;  shipbuilders,  founders. 

Bulgheroni,  A.  C;  manufacturer,  marble,  cement  works. 

Chung  Tung  Litho  Works;  printeiB. 

Collins  Wool  Clesming  Worlra. 

Commercial  Press  (Lw.);  printers. 

E.  Tai;  printers. 

Eoatem  Engineering  Works;  machine  shops,  foundry. 

Forbes  Wool  Cleaning  and  Pressing  Worlra. 

Fuji  Paper  Mill  Co. 

International  Bicycle  Co. ;  manufacturing  jinrikishas. 

Karatzas  Bros.  &  Co. ;  tobacco  factory. 

Liddell  Bros.  Wool  Cleaning  Works. 

Mackenzie  &  Co.'s  W(X)1  Cleaning  and  Preasin|;  Works;  hydmmlic  press. 

Manufacture  C^ramique  de  Tientsin;  bricks,  tiles. 

Marzoli,  E.;  sandstone,  cement  works. 

Men^,  C. ;  preparing  hair  and  manufacturing  hair  nets. 

Norm  China  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 

Protopapas  &  Co.;  tobacco  factory. 

Salutaris  Co. jaerated- water  factory;  Mackie  <fe  (\».,  agents. 

Show  Hsing  Flour  Mill. 

Standard  Oil  Co.'s  oil  tanks  and  tin  shops. 

Syndicat  Lidustriel  et  Comm^cial;  foundry,  machine  shops. 

Takeuchi's  General  Factory. 

Tannerie  Franco-Chinoise. 

Tientsin  Asbestos  Co. 

Tientsin  International  Mineral  Water  Co. 

Tientsin  Press  (Ltd.);  printers. 

Tientsin  Tobacco  Co. ;  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  <-igarett«s. 

Wilson  &  Co.'s  Wool  Cleaning  Work.**. 
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Tte  supplies  of  raw  materials  for  these  factories  come  from  the 
in  tenor  y  and  the  output  is  disposed  of  locally  or  abroad. 

On  January  1,  1919,  an  American  flour  milling  company  began 
operating  its  newly  erected  mill  in  the  Russian  concession^  Tientsin. 
Tne  company,  incorporated  in  the  United  States,  is  capitalized  at 
SlOOyOOO,  with  American  and  Chinese  shareholders,  Americans  sup- 
plying the  greater  part  of  the  capital.  The  output  is  25  barrels  or 
100  sacks  per  day.  The  flour  thus  far  finds  its  market  in  Tientsin, 
and  sells  at  $2.30  to  S3  local  currency  per  50  pounds.  At  present 
Honan  wheat  alone  is  used.  The  millii^  machmery  is  American,  a 
kerosene  engine  furnishing  the  power.  The  Tientsin  mill  is  the  first 
in  operation  of  a  comprehensive  83rstem  of  mills  to  be  erected  by  the 
company  at  various  centers  in  North  C3:iina,  according  to  a  scheme 
corresponding  to  the  community  mill  project  in  the  United  States. 
The  company  plans  later  to  engage  in  the  pressing  of  bean  oil  and 
the  making  of  macaroni. 

An  American  concern  has  begun  work  on  a  new  cold  storage,  meat 
packing,  and  egg  albumen  plant.  The  company  will  conduct  as  an 
adjunct  thereto  a  modern  slaughterhouse  with  stockyards.  The  site 
contains  six  acres  and  is  located  in  the  Russian  concession,  Tientsin. 
The  plant  is  situated  conveniently  to  both  the  railway  and  the  water 
front.  The  total  investment  will  be  about  $500,000.  To  begin  with, 
the  business  will  be  chiefly  cold  storage  and  albumen  and  ice  manu- 
facture, but  later  it  is  expected  to  include  the  packing  and  canning 
of  meats  and  poultry. 

In  the  early  part  of  1919  a  Japanese  cigarette  factory  was  in  process 
of  erection  in  Tientsin,  and  a  Japanese  company  was  Duilding  a  plant 
for  the  extraction  of  oU  from  oil-bearing  seeds. 

It  is  anticipated  that  factories  in  many  of  the  lines  above  indi- 
cated will  be  extended  along  the  Peking-Hankow  and  the  Peking- 
Suiyuan  Railways,  where  they  will  be  nearer  the  sources  of  supply 
of  raw  materials,  such  as  iron,  coal,  wool,  cotton,  etc. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT:  INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY. 

The  table  below  gives  the  total  imports  and  exports,  foreign  and 
Chinese,  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Tientsin  during  the  years 
1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Imports  and  exports. 

19W 

1913 

1918 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreign  oountrles  and  Hongkong 

$10,729,390 
13,585,347 

$37,488,637 
14,795,744 

$70, 852, 8ia 

From  C^incoe  ports .• 

19,876,306 

Total  foreign  Imports 

24,311,737 

52,284,381 

90,702,119 

Reexports  of  foreign  goods: 

TO  fOT^dgn  countnes  and  Hongkong 

39,963 
397,281 

34,665 
492,447 

To Chii^^ife ports ,.,  - T.  ..71....... 

Total  foreign  reexports 

437,244 

527,112 

2,648,06ft 

Net  total  foreign  Imports 

23,877,493 

51,757,269 

fW.a74,054 

13,256,786 

18,663,893 

34,381,171 
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Imports  and  exports. 

1904 

1018 

1918 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

To  tnr<*\gn  oouifrfftg  and  TToT)jrlrOT»g. 

$1,445,317 
9,814 

$380,405 
231,111 

To  Chin^^s*)  ports . . . . , 

Total  Chinese  reexports 

1,45.%  131 

011,516 

$801,639 

Net  total  Chinese  imports 

11,801,655 

18,062,377 

33,582,542 

Exports  of  Chlnwe  products  of  local  origin: 

To  foreicu  countries  and  Hongkong 

1,3«,779 
8,465,171 

6,602,488 
22,062,407 

81,545,127 

29,512,780 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

9,830,950 

27,614,895 

61,067,896 

Gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

47,402,473 

98,563,160 

186,144,186 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

45,510,008 

97,424,541 

182,004,492 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  exports  from  the  Tientsin  consular 
district  during  the  oast  15  or  20  yeans  has  been  phenomenal  in  trade 
annals  in  China.  The  export  trade  has  increasea  pari  passu  with  the 
development  of  the  native  industries,  and  is  lai^ely  due  to  foreim 
initiative.  In  the  decade  preceding  the  war  there  was  a  constanuy 
growing  demand  abroad  for  the  native  products  of  this  region^  but 
the  war  has  given  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  e^ort  trade.  There 
has  been  a  constant  and  increasing  demand  from  Japan;  Europe,  and 
America  for  all  the  principal  products,  because  of  we  enormous  con- 
sumption of  raw  material  required  for  the  clothing  and  equipment  of 
newly  raised  troops.  The  leading  articles  in  demand  have  been  wool, 
cotton,  hides,  ana  skins,  used  for  clothing  and  footwear.  Articles  ol 
local  ori^  exported  to  America  in  large  quantities  are,  in  addition 
to  those  just  named,  bristles,  straw  braid,  peanuts,  walnuts,  vegetable 
oils,  etc.  There  was  an  increase  of  more  than  $10,000,000  in  the 
value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1917,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  the  total  value  of  declared  exports  from  Tientsin 
to  this  country  having  been  $33,374,858  m  1917  against  $22,752,013 
in  1916.  Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1918  were  valued  at 
$29,890,600.  The  exports  from  Tientsin  to  the  United  States 
amounted  in  1903  to  only  $3,700,000,  and  this  sum  represented  an 
increase  of  over  $1,500,000  above  the  previous  year.  The  figures 
given  do  not  represent  the  total  value  of  exports  from  Tientsin  to  the 
United  States,  as  many  cargoes  of  products  from  this  district  are 
made  up  and  shipped  from  Shanghai  and  Kobe. 

Tientsin  now  ranks  next  to  Shanghai  in  size  and  in  the  importance 
of  its  trade.  It  is  virtually  the  great  distributing  point  in  North 
China  for  foreign  goods  and  the  depot  for  the  coUection  of  native 
produce  deatincS  for  shipment  abroad.  Work  is  proceeding  on  land 
and  water  to  extend  its  faciUties  as  a  commercial  port.  With  the 
improveinents  to  the  Haiho  and  the  Taku  Bar,  including  the  demon- 
strated possibility  of  keeping  the  river  open  in  winter  as  lar  as  Tangku 
by  moans  of  ice  breakers,  the  accessibiUty  of  the  port  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  for  large  and  deeper-draft  vessels.  The  extension  of  the 
railways  has  opened  up  new  markets,  tapping  vast  areas  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  whose  nearest  port  is  Tientsin;  but  in  spite 
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of  the  importance  of  the  trade  in  forei^  goods,  the  export  bu3iness 
of  Tientsin  is  distinctly  the  most  significant  and  characteristic  fea- 
iore  of  the  place  and  is  commanding  constantly  growing  attention 
fnHn  the  local  business  houses. 

The  total  values  of  the  export  trade  for  the  years  1904,  1913,  and 
1918  show  that  it  has  increased  more  than  fivefold,  the  figures  for 
these  years  standing  asfoUows:  1904,  $11,286,081;  1913,  $28,226,411; 
and  1918,  $61,859,525.  Improved  means  of  commimication,  especially 
increased  facilities  for  railway  transport,  have  greatly  contributed  to 
this  advance  in  trade. 

Notwithstanding  these  increases,  the  export  trade  of  this  district 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  has  been  hampered  by  the  high  exchange, 
as  weU  as  excessive  freight  rates,  scarcity  of  tonna^,  and  the  pro- 
hibition or  restrictive  regulation  of  imports  bv  belUgerent  countries. 
Another  factor  operating  against  exports  was  the  difficulty  in  bringing 
stocks  from  the  interior  because  of  internal  disorders  and  floods.  The 
unfavorable  conditions  for  the  exportation  of  local  products  have 
been,  however,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  increased  demand 
from  abroad  and  a  willingness  to  pay  almost  any  price  to  obtain 
goods. 

A  noteworthy  development  of  direct  trade  with  foreign  coimtries 
has  taken  place  during  tne  past  decade.  In  earlier  years  the  Tientsin 
maii^et  shipped  the  bulk  of  its  exports  to  foreign  countries  through 
Shanghai  agencies,  and  drew  its  supply  of  foreign  goods  mostly  from 
Shanghai.  But  an  ever-increasing  number  of  ocean-going  steamers 
have  come  to  Tientsin,  bringing  and  taking  direct  cargoes  from  and  to 
America,  Europe,  and  Japan. 

As  to  methods  of  financing  the  export  trade,  the  usual  procedure 
is  to  piirchase  in  the  open  market  and  to  make  payment  as  soon  as 
shippmg  documents  are  obtained.  The  long  interval  between  pur- 
chase and  shipment,  due  to  the  distance  of  the  interior  points  from 
the  shipping  ports  (in  some  instances  wool  travels  overland  50  days 
before  reaching  Tientsin),  is  financed  by  the  comprador;  but  when 
the  shipping  documents  and  consular  invoice  are  obtained,  the  shipper 
may  secure  advances  upon  the  cargo  from  one  of  the  foreign  banks. 
The  foreign  fiirms  make  thoir  purchases  through  the  comprador,  who 
employs  experienced  native  agents  in  the  various  producing  centers 
ana  tnrougn  them  makes  judicious  advances  to  the  producers,  thus 
securing  contracts  for  forward  delivery  at  prices  appreciably  below 
average  market  rates.  The  large  Japanese  firms  have  adopted  the 
same  system,  except  that  the  services  of  the  comprador  are  dispensed 
with.  This  system  is  favored  by  many  producers,  as  it  insures  a 
film  and  reasonable  price  for  their  goods  instead  of  prices  arbritrarily 
fixed  by  the  local  cnambors  of  commerce  and  the  various  trading 
railds.  Cash  buying  is  of  value  not  only  for  the  immediate  benefits 
dfeiived  from  purchase,  but  for  the  impression  it  makes  upon  the 
natives,  who  are  likely  to  sell  more  cheaply  for  cash  to  the  foreigner, 
with  his  supposed  abundant  capital,  rather  than  to  accept  the  risks 
of  ^even  better  terms  from  native  dealers.  If  the  foreigner  has  to 
ask  for  terms,  both  the  moral  effect  and  the  advantage  are  lost. 
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The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  (includ- 
ing reexports)  from  Tientsin  to  foreign  countries  and  Chinese  ports 
through  the  Maritime  Customs  during  1904^  1913,  and  1918  aie  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


1904 


Quantity.       Value. 


Metals: 

Brass,  old pounds. . 

Copper,  old do 

Iron- 
Old do.... 

Pig do.... 

Beans,  green do — 

Bon«»,  refuse do — 

Bristles do 

Q^ts {s'iwefiit:: 

Cement pounds.. 

Chestnuts do — 

Cotton,  raw do 

E};g  albtunen  and  yolk,  pre- 

servcKl,  moist pounds. . 

Egg  volk: 

Preserved,  dried do 

Preserved,  moist do — 

Egt»s,  fresh number., 

Feathers,    duck,    fowl,    etc., 

poimds 

Fibers: 

Hemp pounds. 

Jute do... 

Oroundnut  pulp do... 

Groundnuts do ... . 

Hair: 

Goats' do... 

Goats',  refuse do... 

Horse  mane do... 

HOTse  tails do... 

Human do... 

Hides: 

Cowandbuflalo do... 

Horse  and  ass do... 

Intestines: 

Pig do... 

Sheep do — 

licorice  root do.. 

liedicines do.. 

Oil: 

Castor do.. 

Groundnut do.... 

Samshu do... 

Samshu,  medicated do. . . 

Seed: 

Cotton do... 

Linseed do... 

Rape do... 

aUn  (fur)  clothing: 
Kid  crosses- 
Black pieces. 

Colored do... 

Lamb- 
Coats,  Tibet do... 

Crosses— 

Mongolian . .  .do . . . 

Slink do... 

Tibet do... 

Skin  (fur)  mats^  dog do. . . 

Skin    (fur)    rugs: 
Goat- 
Black,  gray,  and  white, 

pieces 

Black pieces. 

Gray do... 

White do... 

Sheep .  .*. do — ' 

•  Unenumflrated. 


(«) 


(•) 


17,7S8,267 

10.931,064 

1,993,864 

1,483 


846,132 
1,412,932 


1,617,500 

91,464 

88.532 
4,624,932 


33,066,800 
94,182 


796,264 


30,932 

1,369,332 
88,664 


194,606 
■8*i37,*864 


859,464 
4,325,464 
8,801,064 


88,145 


902,549 


557,222 


$186,364 

32,601 

705,568 

4,051 


10,782 
117,170 


4,006 

4,256 

5,140 
94,170 


448,621 
2,662 


136,113 

■"6,*854' 

148,781 
9,793 


6,807 


10,231 
141,093 
160,606 


17,606 
648,401 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


123.333 


17,a'>5,333 

42,626,400 

2,434,000 

4,252 

21,589 

7,217,200 

8,620,933 

44,851,200 

6  105,733 

e  596,533 


74,645,270 

204,686 

577,600 

10,590,933 

1,669,600 

8,043,867 

163,887 
128,800 
952,  KX) 
540,133 
667,733 

8,601,200 
1,074,683 

1,683,923 
96,671 


7,986,867 

8,733 

375,467 

14,426,667 

7,2M,533 

18,101,333 

27,265,200 
80,877,867 


68,007 
17,491 

7,827 

20,078 

46,706 

3,824 

611,801 


88,096  > 


82,938 
154,301 
73,401 
43,331 


$4,772 


224,308 

236.881 

1,410,405 

64,015 

6,333 

83,3.')2 

99,739 

6,915,548 

6  4,889 

e  29,002 


409,772 

58,274 

40,686 

433,325 

51.719 

72,185 

15,172 

5,527 

116,585 

160,339 

64,127 

670,135 
136,141 

08,802 

6,583 


498,074 

204 

16,023 

523,677 

363,571 

127,200 
436,258 
460,621 


66,700 
13,388 

66,006 

60,670 
64,829 
90,966 
266,383 


23,753 
186,698 
63,550 
34,007 


1018 


Quantity.      Value 


3,088,267 
107,200 

08,416,033 
37, 178,207 
15,261,400 
85,404,6(7 
2,702,000 
10,042 
0,066 


3,482,267 
43,660,880 

12,633 

1,176,000 

172,533 

64,123,044 

82,800 

6,301,867 
5,841,600 
4,321,600 
1,502,000 

187,067 
136,400 
674, 133 
425,200 
676,983 

1,800,200 
2,306,200 

422,633 

84,000 

6,063,733 

6,387,867 

4,648,800 
2,203,067 
6,139,200 
3,666,067 

7,321,467 
12,681,467 
14,044,633 


66,391 
78,573 

17,830 

6,077 
63,527 


644,420 


154 
38,460 
25,462 
14,350 


$400,132 
33,35$ 

2,013,413 

2,32^,5(38 

382,099 

433,506 

2,595,330 

416,531 

7,743 

568,066 

140,200 

12,702,217 

3,762 

356,074 
23,4t3 
478,117 

17,863 

662,279 

295,313 

219,182 

47,007 

37,063 
12,983 
127,008 
210,457 
83,611 

679,888 
606,803 

138,547 

26,568 

686,244 

606,379 

437,820 
221,760 
296,889 
309,79 

07,271$ 
393,178 
443,504 


107.426 

290,386 

94>668 
171,380 


687»6U 


66,331 
37,742 
21,20i 


ft  Albumen,  dried. 


c  Yolk,  dried. 
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ArtidM. 

1904 

ms 

1918 

Quantity. 

VahM. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qnanttty. 

Value. 

EUBBitm): 
Fox— 

Lanre pleees.. 

Taila r.do.... 

Goat- 

Tnmed- 

Black,   gray,  and 
white.... pieces.. 

Black do.... 

Oray.. ...... .do. .. . 

22,412 
60,572 

844,690 

854,443 

6,000 

112,088. 

02,990 
26,612 

8330,873 
2,681 

18,908 

38,763 

814,906 

64,436 

622,755 

127,716 

2,481,876 

89,296 
40  .,730 
655,900 

8,799,067 

1,757,467 

3,330,633 

403,200 

621,800 

8126,386 
10,804 

087,477 

7S, 178 
755  577 

158,678 
496,487 
95,766 
2,622,286 
801,424 
207,784 
271,973 

855,200 
661,333 
2,447,600 
1,303,600 
8,338,000 
688,267 
1,180,000 
6,341,333 

8,728,867 

1,421,067 

20,668,400 

77,061 
246,524 

47,500 
826,477 
259,616 

67,196 

72,382 

266,  en 

147,407 
215,915 
137,615 
85,120 
55,515 
142,052 

647,948 

260,397 

4,397,930 

6,456,026 

White do.... 

Untanned do.... 

Lamb,    Tibet do.... 

Marmot do.... 

Sheep,    iiiitaiiiied...do 

fltBW  bndd: 

llotUed„ poands.. 

White do.... 

TUIow»  animal...... do — 

Tea do — 

Tm  bri(±a. do.... 

Tea,  coaw©-.  .............do.. .. 

'*i,*84i,'i37' 

""2i7,'575* 
367,198 

2,084,800 
1,319,382 

"8;222;533" 
81,646,532 

1,060,400 

471,332 

1,025^004 

2,748,600 

46?  400 

28,672,800 

632,662 

18*  139* 

95,628 

835,304 
277,655 

""*'669,'259' 
851,716 
106,960 
23,341 
26,436 

239,415 

50,620 
3,006,568 
2,755,608 

153,733 
1,526,018 
120,378 
109,667 
^,638 

1,572,138 

1,199,035 

434,650 

116,337 

60,158 

Wafamt  kernels... do.... 

Wafamtsinsben. do.... 

Woo!: 

OamelB' do.... 

OoQta* do.... 

Sheep's do — 

ail   ^>ther   aiticlar 

2,475,867 
3,178,988 

5,999,467 

1,552,400 

37,927,333 

263,437 
160,377 

2,179.628 

504,062 
4,416,968 
8,620,469 

Tdtal  Mt  vatoe 

U.386,08l 

28,226,411 

61,859,528 

GREAT  ADVANCE  IN  i^klPMENTS  OF  HAW  COTTON. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  export  t^ade  is  the  ^eat  advanoe 
made  in  the  shipments  of  raw  cotton.  Prior  to  1909  we  amount  of 
cotton  exportea  from  Chihli  and  a  part  of  Shantung,  Honan,  and 
^lansi  did  not  exceed  530|000  pounds.  In  the  year  mentioned  it 
increased  3,300,000  pounds,  and  since  then  has  been  increasing  imtil 
in  1918  it  reached  43,650,880  pounds.  This  is  attributed  to  the  high 
price  of  American  cotton  ana  to  the  strong  demand  in  Japan;  but 
the  increased  production  is  mainly  due  to  the  substitution  of  cotton 
for  poppy  cultivation.  Generally  speaking,  cotton  produced  in  North 
China  is  ^ort  in  fiber  and  stiff.  Shipments  are  made  chiefly  to 
Japan,  Shanghai  (for  transshipment  abroad),  America,  and  Hong- 
kong. 

The  following  are  the  principal  places  that  supply  Tientsin  with 
cotton:  Shantung  Province — ^Lintsiu^chow,  Teohow.  Honan^  Pro- 
vince— Wuanhsien,  Changtehfu.  Cnihli^  Province — Chengtingfu, 
Chaochow,  Shuluhsien,  Paotingfu,  Kwangpingf u,  Kichow,  ana  Yung- 
pingfu. 

MISCEULANBOUS  EXPOBTS  of  IMPORTANCE. 

Sheep's  wool  is  one  of  the  most  important  exports,  and  the  busi- 
ness therein  is  constantly  increasing.  This  product  is  now  not  only 
used  for  coarser  manuf actures^  such  as  carpets,  but  the  finer  grades 
are  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  There  is  also  a 
large  demand  abroad  for  camels'  wool.  Tibet  lambskin  crosses 
have  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  largest  articles  of  export  from 
this  port..  The  world's  demand  for  lubricants  is  seen  in  tne  largely 
increased  export  of  oils  and  of  oil-bearing  products,  such  as  boans 
(including  the  castor  bean),  peanuts,   sesame  seed,   apricot  kernels. 
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and  walnuta.  There  are  alao  shipped  yearly  large  quantities  of 
cotton  seed^  linseed,  rapeseed,  and  lard,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
continued  increase  in  these  lines.  Other  leading  items  of  export 
are  carpets  and  rugs,  and  pig's  intestines.  The  principal  buyers  of 
seeds  are  the  Japanese.  Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  constantly 
increasing  export  of  peanut  oil  to  the  United  States,  and  walnut  ou 
and  castor-bean  oil  were  first  exported  thence  in  1917.  Walnut  oil 
is  chiefly  exported  to  France,  where  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  olive 
oil.  There  is  a  good  demand  abroad  for  Tientsin  carpets  and  rues,  but 
after  an  exceptionaUy  successful  year  in  1916  the  weavers  and  dealers 
attempted  to  substitute  an  inferior  article  for  the  one  stipulated  for. 
This  was  soon  detected  by  the  foreign  buyers,  with  the  result  that 
large  quantities  of  the  inferior  articles  were  thrown  back  upon  the 
owners'  hands,  resulting  in  the  closing  down  of  many  of  the  Chinese 
carpet  dealing  and  weaving  firms.  Shelled  peanuts  have  a  large 
market  abroad,  but  the  unsnelled  variety  can  not  be  handled  with 
profit  owing  to  high  freight  rates.  Shipments  abroad  of  hemp  and 
jute  fibers,  as  weU  as  of  horsehair,  have  decreased  in  recent  years, 
mainly  because  of  the  high  freights.  For  several  years  there  has 
been  a  demand  in  Japan  for  old  brass  and  copper,  as  well  aa  old  iron 
in  any  form ;  this  district  is  being  systematically  searched  and  every 
article  of  the  kind  procurable  is  being  shippea  to  Japan. 

Of  the  newer  commodities  on  the  export  list  two  that  give  hope  of 
future  increase  are  licorice  and  asbestos.  The  trade  in  the  former  has 
been  steadily  growing  since  its  introduction  a  few  years  ago,  and 
judging  by  the  capital  now  invested  in  this  business,  ucorice  is  likely 
to  become  a  permanent  export.  Asbestos  from  abroad  being  forth- 
coming in  only  limited  quantities,  a  demand  for  the  native  article 
arose.  Large  quantities  were  shipped  to  other  ports  of  China  and 
exported  abroad,  and  there  is  every  hkelihood  that  the  exportation 
of  this  article  will  increase.  It  is  chiefly  manufactured  by  the  Tien- 
tsin Asbestos  Co.,  which  makes  it  by  foreign  process. 

FUBS  AND  SKINS. 

Among  the  leading  articles  of  export  from  this  district  are  furs  and 
fur  skins.  Largo  quantities  of  goatskins  and  sheepskins  are  exported 
annually  to  the  United  States.  Previous  to  the  war  London  was  the 
chief  skin  and  fur  market  of  the  world,  but  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  the  principal  market  has  been  the  United  States.  The 
origin  of  these  commodities  is  difficult  to  state,  but  Kalgan  is  a  very 
largo  accimiulating  depot  for  furs  and  skins,  not  only  from  Mongolia 
but  also  from  other  parts  of  North  China,  that  eventiially  find  an  out- 
let at  Tientsin,  An  approximate  statement  as  to  the  percentage 
originating  in  the  vanous  sections  of  the  district  follows: 

Kid-skin  crosses. — 75  per  cent  from  Chihli  and  Honan^  25  per  cent  from  Kalgan ,  the 
Kalgan  cargo  being  of  Mongolian  origin  so  far  as  the  skins  are  concerned,  but  dressed 
in  Kak^n. 

Lambskin  crosses, — 50  per  cent  from  Chihli,  Honan,  and  Shansi,  and  50  per  cent  from 
Mongolia. 

Lambskin  crosses,  slink. — All  from  Chihli,  Honan,  and  Shantung. 

LoTnbskin  crosses,  Tibet— The  skins  from  which  the  crosses  are  made  originate  in 
Kansu,  but  the  goods  are  dressed  and  made  into  crosses  chiefly  in  Shansi,  though  a  few 
are  made  in  Chihli  and  Honan. 

Sheepskin  crosses  and  coats.— Oi  Mongolian  origin. 

Lanibskin  coats. — 50  per  cent  from  Mongolia,  the  remainder  from  ('hihli,  Honan,  etc. 
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Dogskin  mats. — 85  per  cent  from  CHihli  and  15  per  cent  from  Mancbnria;  fully  half 
€if  the  skhiff  from  which  the  mats  are  made  are  Manchurian. 

O^atMn  ruff9. — 90  per  cent  from  Mongolia  and  10  per  cent  ixom  Chihli . 

Sktgpskm  rugs.    Ot  Maosoliaa  cdgia. 

Fox  «H«9  aridjoxiails, — Approximately  25  per  cent  from  Mongolia,  50  per  cent  from 
Ghihn,  Kansu,  Shaosi,  etc.,  and  25  per  cent  crom  Manchuria. 

Ooaiahins,  tanned, — 95  per  cent  from  Mongolia  and  5  per  cent  hmrt  Chihli. 

LambAms  (ShwntMu^  Kalgasnj^  and  Moi^foHa). — 50  per  cent  from  Mongolia  and  50 
par  cent  from  Chihli,  JBoaan,  Shimfli,  etc. 

Lambskins,  sHnk. — ^From  Chihli,  Honan,  and  Shantung. 

Lamhskvu^  Tibet. — These  ddns  originsUa  in  Kansu,  but  are  dressed  chiefly  in 
Shanfid,  a  few  being  dresBed  in  GhDiIi. 

Jfermot  skins. — AH  from  Moi:^olia. 

Sheepskins  J  tanned. — All  from  Chihli. 

Wesuel  dnns, — 75  per  cent  from  Chihli  and  Shantimg  and  25  per  cent  from  Manchuria. 

PREPARATION  OP  gPMH    CWAMNG  AND  PACKING  OF  WOOL  AND  BHISTLES. 

The  skins^  wool,  and  bristles  shipped  from  Tientsin  do  not  arrive 
there  in  theu*  orig^ulrl  condition  but  nave  undergone  a  greater  or  lees 
d^ree  of  tanning  and  cleandng.  The  hard  water  at  Tientsin  gives 
Yerj  unsatififactorf  xesults,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  debcate 
akins.  Therefor©  skins  in  their  crude  condition  and  covered  by  an 
outward  transit  pAss  are  carried  to  the  two  great  tanning  centers — 
ELalgan  for  goatskins  and  Kiaochenghsien,  near  Taiyuanfu^  for 
lambskins.  Goatskins,  after  beii^  sorted,  are  sewed  together  into 
rum,  and  then  brought  down  to  Tientsin.  The  sewing  up  of  skins 
anS  furs  into  robes  and  crosses  is  effected  in  the  interior  ana  forms  an 
industry  amounting  to  about  $3,000,000  a  year.  Wool  is  brou^t 
down,  roughly  packed,  to  Faotowchen.  Kalgan^  and  other  packmg 
Cfflitersy  wnM^  it  is  sorted,  cleaned,  ana  properly  packed  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Tientsin.  The  same  happens  m  the  case  of  bristles,  whidi 
are  brought  down — ^principaily  from  Manchuria — in  their  cruae  state 
to  Fengjunhsien,  near  Tangshan,  to  be  cleaned,  sorted,  repacked, 
and  sent  to  Tientsin.  Upon  arrival  there  these  products,  as  a  rule, 
undergo  still  further  treatoient  preparatory  to  shipment  abroad. 
The  wo<d  and  cotton  are  again  cleaned  and  the  skins,  ludes,  and 
bristles  again  sorted,  after  which  all  are  repressed  and  repacked  in 
ihe  hydrauIio-presB  packing  factories  maintained  by  many  of  the 
larger  exporting  firms  of  Tientsin. 

PRODUCING  CENTERS  OP  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS. 

Th©  producii^  centers  of  the  main  articles  of  export  are  substan- 
tially tne  foUowmg:  Wool,  iura  and  skins,  and  horse  and  goat  hair 
come  frmn  the  northwestern  part  of  the  district,  Kweihwacheng, 
Paotowchen,  and  Kalgan;  hides,  cotton,  and  seeds  from  the  southern 
part,  Shuntehfu,  Siinchiachwang,  Changtehfu,  etc.;  and  walnuts, 
peanuts,  etc^  frcwn  the  eastern  part,  Tsunhwachow  and  Lanchow. 
As  all  these  places  are  located  eitner  on  a  railway  or  a  waterway,  it 
is  easy  to  transport  the  goods  collected  to  Tientsin. 

DECLARED  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

The  table  foBowing  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  articles 
dedared  at  the  Tientsin  consulate  general  for  exportation  to  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  durmg  the  years  1917  and  1918. 
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Articles. 


TO  XJUTTBD  STATES. 

Apricot  kernels potmds. 

Beans do... 

Bristles do. . . 

Carpets: 

N ew square  feet. 

CM 

Cotton pounds. 

Curios. 


Egf  albumen pounds. 

Dried  whole do . . . 

Fresh t number. 

Egg  volk pounds. 

Feathers  and  down do. . . 

Fiber,  vet^otable do. . . 

Glassware 

Hair: 

Goat pounds. 

Goat  beards do... 

Cattle do . . . 

Horse do... 

Human do... 

Nets 

Hemp pouAds. 

Hides: 

Ox  and  cow do... 

Horse  and  ponv do... 

Household  goods  and  personal  effects 

Intestines: 

Pig 

Sheep 

Jute pounds. 

Lace. 


Lanterns,  Chinese 

Lard pounds. 

Lioorlce  root do. . . 

Nuts: 

Peanuts do . . . 

Walnuts do. . . 

Oil: 

Castor do. . . 

Linseed do. . . 

Peanut do. . . 

Walnut do. . . 

Peas do... 

Platinum  dust ounces. 

Seeds: 

Flax. pounds . 

Linseed do... 

Mustard do. . . 

Rape do... 

SUk. 


Silk  clothing  and  embroideries 

Skins,  furs,  mats,  and  robes: 

Antolope pieces. 

Calf. do... 

Cat do... 

Deer do... 

Dog do... 

Ermine do. . . 

Fox do... 

Goat do. . . 

Kolinskies do. . . 

Lamb do. . . 

Marmot , do . . . 

Rabbit do... 

Raccoon do. . . 

Sable do. . . 

Squirrel do. . . 

Sheep do . . . 

sunk do... 

Stone  marten do. . . 

Wolf do. . . 

Other,  unclasscd 

Specimens,  natural-history 

Straw  braid 


1917 


Quantity.       Value 


221,440 

416,898 
1,629,707 

714,312 


14,484,095 

"306,518' 

500 


411,488 
119,994 
91,262 


195,507 

14,813 

347 

40:^,777 

206,225 


470,220 

1,320,732 
436,421 


1,234,418 


22,800 
6,020,121 

4,603,845 
2,830,646 

95,274 


111,888 
3,079 
84,000 


9,600,000 
400,000 
200,000 
424,800 


23,033 
22,185 


247 
232,775 


$10,933 

26,172 

1,588,054 

762,012 

3,543 

2,871,711 

218,806 

258,872 

356 


123,473 
28,464 
13,924 


48,747 

4,003 

2,647 

274,186 

81,079 

21,986 

88,592 

499,537 

152, 0.'^? 

5,949 

139,640 
197,902 
91,800 


145 

3,9^3 

443,478 

324,778 
493,289 

15,923 


14,067 
1,257 
6,674 


415,380 

15,678 

9,226 

20,115 


25,397 

12,409 
12,291 


207,111 


1918 


Quantity.       Valne, 


10,969 

4,765,290 

32,303 

5,605 

22,540 

199 

3,498 


l,935,7ra 
79 


49,607 

6,563,201 

26,764 

93,862 

8,439 

73 

13,117 


2,276,664 

468  ! 


2,013 
6,675  1 
10,189  ' 
3,149,088  ' 


25,062 
1,801,772 

325,930 


4,160,276 
'99,396 


36,000 
2,995 
59,304 


86,173 
1,120 


420,091 
423,412 


289,301 

93,388 
2,451 


304,857 


4?i,600 
3,755,848 

143,000 
1,183,640 

267,8«;2 

4,522 

141,859 


210 


129,200 
107,440 


3,113 


200 

10 

450,468 

230 

31,860 

2,040,546 

18,478 


200,318 

6,000 

15,335 

151 

129,467 

510,823 


86 
1,000 


$2,217 
2,365,638 

833,117 

3,663 

1,350,643 

34,628 

83,704 


1,147 

1,943 

11,819 


865 

87,629 
789 


26?«,888 
169,763 
25,4P8 
61,566 

37.C74 
10.6"^ 
6,233 

93,987 

81,277 

30,105 

177 

47 

9,772 

410,010 

21,094 
889,718 

64,084 

24,116 


34,297 


10,350 
7,436 
19,801 


1,T33 


413 

7 

578,965 

1,928 

110,800 

2,268,324 

29  861 


57',^ 

9,488 

58,329 

639,963 


1,138 
8,068 


1,060 
4,006,941 
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Artides. 


1917 


Qmootity.       Vabie. 


1918 


Qontity.       Vtliia. 


TO  UMITKD  STATI9— eontiiiiied. 
Tafls: 

Fox pteee«.. 

Horse poundJi.. 

BqairreL 

Yak pounds.. 

Ttllov,  animal do 

Taiii!Sten do 

Wool: 

Camel do..., 

Goat do... 

Sheep do 

AUotlierartides 


2,940 
40,640 


3,730 


91,504 

9,802 
8,459 
3,784 


13,078 
63,200 


2,050,135 


1,021,208 


34,700,186 


11,680,882 
20,277 


39,411 
62,369 
1,833 

1,363,232 

2o6,647 

85,049,272 


Total.. 


33,374,858 


TO  PHnJFFINX  ISLANDS. 

Carpets square  feet.. 

GcBBfBiit.  .......................................  Darrels. , 

Coal  and  ooke tons. 

Tin  bricks do . . . 

Vinekaj do... 

Paper. 


112,337 

94,578 

3,069 

107 


Olasad  tiles aqnara  yards. 

TotaL 


72 


263,578 

236,006 

5,963 

1,090 

400 

343 


350 

31,170 

94,480 

11 

I 


TO  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 


Carpets  and  curios . 
ailk. 


505,285 


3,774 


TotaL. 


3,437 


810,708 
86,535 

853 
33,780 
11,537 

911 

807,879 

147,254 

14,341,073 

8,364 


29,880,600 


315 
106,033 
446,008 

171 
13 


555,123 


1,013 


For  purposes  of  comparison  the  following  table  is  given,  showing 
the  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  Tientsin  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1913,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  beginning  of 
the  war: 


Artictoa. 

Value 
1913. 

Articles. 

Vahie^ 

1913. 

Articles. 

Value, 

1913. 

TO  USffBD  0IATBB. 

Beeswax 

$1,065 
7<063 

68,314 
973,753 

63,386 

103,118 
36,973 

104,478 
17,489 

30,849 
38,000 
87,494 

TO  IINITSD  8TATB9— 

continued. 

Nuts: 

Peanuts. 

$34,103 
141,133 
12,096 

1,500 

832,377 

22,648 

1,361,134 

2,488 

65,066 

12,216 

5,054 

170, 145 

3,860 

TO  UNITED  STATES— 

continued. 

Sift  clothing  and  en- 
br<^derkM7         . 

^Mke 

Carpets  and  rugB. 

Walnuts 

$1,304 
386 

Pofoplaln      T ,  T  -  -  T 

Spirits.  Chinese 

Sto;:::::::;:;:::;: 

81dn%    tuis,    mats, 
robes,  etc.: 
Calf. 

45,303 

3,896,031 

801 

Hair: 
Home 

Wool,  sheep 

Yaktails.... 

Dog 

AU  other  artlQles 

Total  to  United 

Szportsto  Philippine 

Islands 

Exports  to  HawaU.... 

6,263 

Fox 

Hides: 

Goat 

Horsa. 

KoliDskias 

8,343,167 

Household  goods  and 

Marmot. 

Rabbit 

207,009 
20,086 

Sr^."^:::::: 

Sheep 

OthJr. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  import  tarade  of  Hentsm  showed  a  remarkable  growth  in  the 
first  years  after  the  Boxer  troubles  of  1900,  and  this  fevorable  con- 
dition has  been  well  maintained  in  spite  of  numerous  difficulties. 
The  import  trade  received  a  severe  setback  in  1907  as  a  result  of 
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overtrading.  In  that  year  the  price  of  silver  suddenly  dropped, 
while  that  of  commodities  went  up,  the  general  purchasing  power 
thereby  being  greatly  reduced.  A  great  blow  was  thus  given  to 
importe  as  well  as  to  exports.  Moreover^  Chinese  merchants  were 
compelled  to  suspend  payments  to  foreign  nrms,  the  amount  involved 
being  14.000,000  taels  for  goods  they  had  purchased  on  credit  when 
the  market  was  booming.  The  following  year,  1908,  witnessed 
another  setback,  due  to  political  unrest  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  Dowager.  The  local  authorities  and  the 
banldng  circles  took  steps  for  relieving  the  stringency  of  the  monev 
market,  and  it  was  decided  that  various  prominent  native  banks  with 
Government  support  should  loan  amounts  needed  to  pay  the  obliga- 
tions to  foreign  merchants.  These  remedial  measures  were  efTeoted 
in  1910.  Another  vexatious  question  was  that  of  deteriorated  '*hua- 
pao'^  silver,  which  for  several  years  had  caused  great  inconvenience 
m  commercial  transactions.  In  1910  the  local  authorities  agreed  to 
make  good  the  value  of  the  debased  silver  held  by  the  foreign  banks. 
Conditions  were  about  restored  to  normality  when  the  revolution  of 
1911-12  suddenly  occurred,  with  an  attending  state  of  lawlessness  in 
the  surrounding  country.  Trade  and  credit  again  collapsed,  and 
several  years  passed  before  business  became  flourishmg.  Still 
another  Question  that  affected  the  economic  circles  of  Tientsin  and 
that  had  been  under  litigation  for  many  years  was  the  financial  com- 

?lications  of  the  salt  merchants,  which  involved  their  insolvency, 
'hey  had  frequently  borrowed  from  the  foreim  banks.  These  liabili- 
ties were  raised  in  191 1  bv  a  loan  from  the  Ta  Ching  Bank  for  7,000,000 
taels  under  securitj  of  the  salt  controller. 

Generally  speaking,  during  the  past  decade  good  crops,  coinciding 
with  ready  markets  and  hign  prices  for  farm  produce,  have  greatly 
increased  the  well-being  of  the  rural  population.  Furthermore, 
the  opening  up  of  Shansi  and  Mongolia  mcroased  the  demand  for 
foreign  goods,  which  had  a  good  effect  on  the  import  trade.  But 
the  remarkable  expansion  of  the  export  trade  has  been  the  most 
important  feature  in  the  commercial  development  of  this  region, 
as  it  has  increased  tha  purchasing  power  of  the  natives  generally  and 
brought  about  a  greater  consumption  of  foreign  goods.  Other 
factors  contributing  to  the  development  of  the  import  trade  were 
improved  transportation  and  distribution  facilities,  and  a  generally 
more  favorable  attitude  toward  foreign  goods  than  had  existed  before 
1900.  Though  foreign  goods  are  in  more  general  use,  there  have  been 
no  radical  changes  in  native  customs  and  habits.  Except  among 
the  oflBicial  class  and  the  more  progressive  merchants  in  the  treaty 
ports,  there  is  little  indication  as  yet  of  any  tendency  on  the  partof 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  adopt  foreign-style  clothing,  though  f orei^- 
style  hats  have  uiidoubtedly  come  to  stay.  The  demand  lor  housujg 
accommodations  in  the  foreign  concessions  of  Tientsin  is  growinr, 
especially  from  the  better-class  Chinese;  and  as  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply  rents  remain  high.  Building  operations  do  not  diminish 
in  spite  of  the  war's  having  advanced  the  cost  of  many  materiafc. 
The  price  of  land  in  the  concessions  is  constantly  rising,  and  gromid 
which  fivt  years  ago  might  be  bought  for  $500  a  mow  (or  one-sixth 
of  an  acre)  now  brmgs  $3,000. 

The  shipping  facilities  in  the  ports  of  the  district  are  satisfactory. 
Goods  can  be  imported  and  distributed  throughout  the  year.    Tien- 
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tain  is  open  to  steamer  trade  for  about  nine  months  of  the  year,  and 
when  the  port  is  closed  in  winter  Chinwangtao  serves  as  the  entrep6t 
for  foreign  goods. 

The  methods  of  financing  import  business  are  similar  to  those  ob- 
taining with  respect  to  exports,  which  have  already  been  described. 

Coofie  hire  in  connection  with  the  discharge  of  cai^o  is  computed 
at  about  2  cents  per  parcel,  if  the  package  is  within  a  man's  carrying 
power.  In  the  import  as  in  the  export  trade  foreign  merchants  gen- 
erally employ  compradors  to  arrange  business  deals.  The  agreement 
between  the  import  and  export  house  and  the  comprador  usually 
provides  that  the  latter  shall  deposit  $20,000  as  security.  The  foreign 
merchant,  on  his  part,  obligate  himself  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
allowance  for  the  comprador's  office,  2  per  cent  commission  on  all 
sales  made  through  the  comprador,  as  well  as  interest  on  the  security 
deposited  by  the  comprador,  usually  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  comprador  is  responsible  for  losses  incmxed  through 
bad  accounts.  The  Japanese  transact  business  without  a  comprador, 
but  generally  more  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  following 
the  comprador  system. 

iMPOsrnoN  OF  internal  taxes. 

In  disposing  of  goods  to  centers  in  the  interior,  Tientsin  is  con- 
v«iiently  located.  There  are  numerous  railways  and  waterways 
and  the  transshipping  charges  thereon  are  reasonable.  A  serious 
impediment  to  traae  in  the  interior,  however,  is  the  imposition  of  in- 
ternal taxes  on  goods  in  transit  and  at  destination.  All  goods, 
foreim  and  native,  even  though  covered  by  transit  pass,  are  taxed 
wheth«  carried  by  rail  or  water.  Likin  charges  are  levied  at  the  nu- 
merous barriers  en  route,  and  an  additional  tax  is  imposed  at  the  point 
of  destination.  In  December,  1906,  an  eflfort  was  made  to  reform  the 
system  of  inlatid  taxation.  The  old  multifarious,  likin  taxes  in 
Cinhh  were  to  be  abolished,  and  in  their  stead  were  to  be  introduced 
a  production  tax  and  a  destination  tax.  The  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  the  likin  taxes  failed,  but  the  two  taxes  designed  to  replace  the 
others  have  nevertheless  become  established.  The  former  (production 
tax)  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  kinds  of 
native  produce  originating  in  the  Province,  the  latter  (destination 
tax)  on  f orei^  and  native  goods  alike  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  ad 
valorem  at  the  place  where  the  goods  are  disposed  for  sale.  The 
destination  tax  is  not  levied  on  grain,  and  only  where  it  is  stored 
for  transport  is  a  production  tax  of  1  per  cent  charged.  The  prices 
are  fixea  in  a  value  list  drawn  up  annually.  There  are  some  other 
special  taxes,  such  as  those  on  salt,  wine,  tobacco,  opium,  timber, 
plants,  carts,  live  stock,  pearls,  and  precious  stones. 

The  lotishtd,  or  d^tination  tax,  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
and  vexatious  of  the  internal  taxes  in  tne  district.  It  is  often  ex- 
cessive, and  forei^  merchants  complain  that  as  a  result  of  these 
charges  the  prices  lor  their  products  must  be  increased  to  an  amount 
that  tends  to  retard  their  business.  The  proinncial  authorities 
contend  that  foreigners  should  pay  these  taxes  and  then  recover  them 
in  the  prices  charged  the  consumer;  in  that  way,  it  is  claimed,  the 
taxes  really  fall  not  on  the  foreigner  but  on  the  native  consumer. 
Hie  foreign  governments  concerned  have  declined  to  recognize  the 
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yalidity  of  these  inland  levies,  and  the  subject  is  continually  in 
disnute  between  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  foreign  consuls. 

Kiver  dues  are  levied  at  Tientsin  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  of  the 
import  or  export  duty  levied.  In  tiie  case  of  goods  arriving  under 
exemption  certificates  from  other  ports  in  China  the  river  dues 
leviable  are  4  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid  at  the  port  that  issued  the  ex- 
emption certificate.  Transit  duty  is  levied  on  foreign  goodd  being 
sent  to  the  interior,  and  amounts  to  half  of  the  import  duties  alreckdy 

{»aid.  It  is  at  the  option  of  foreign  and  native  merchants  to  <dear 
oreign  imports  to  an  mland  market  by  payment  of  a  transit  duty  or  by 
Eayment  of  the  different  charges  demanded  at  the  inland  custom- 
ouses  or  likin  stations.  These  charges  generally  amount  to  IJ  per 
cent  at  each  inland  station  passed,  but  no  definite  information  can  be 
given  as  to  the  amount  of  inland  dut^  to  which  for^n  goods  not 
covered  by  a  transit  pass  may  be  subjected. 

STATISTICS  OF  FOBEIGN  GOODS  IMPORTED. 

The  total  value  of  foreig^n  goods  imported  for  the  years  1904, 
1913,  and  1918  shows  that  it  has  nearly  quadrupled,  the  statistics 
being  as  follows:  1904,  $23,877,493;  1913,  $51,757,269;  and  1918, 
$88,054,054.  This  great  advance  in  trade  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  enhanced  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  and  to  the  extended 
and  improved  means  of  communication,  which  have  opened  up  vast 
regions  to  modem  development. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
foreign  articles  imported  at  Tientsin  through  the  Maritime  Customs 
during  1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


1904 


Articles. 


COTTON  ©OOM. 


Shirtings: 

Gray,  piBlii pieees 

White,  plain. do.. 

8h«»tiiigs,  gray,  plain do. . 

DtillB ...:. uifc., 

Jenns do . . 

T-cloths do.- 

Cambries,  lawns,  and  ransllns, 

white pfeoes . . 

Printed  cotton:  Ghinties,  idain 
cotton  prints,  and  printed 

shirtin|i;s piBow. . 

Dyed  cotton: 

Italians,  plain :  Tenetiims, 
plain;  sateens;  poplins; 
itaOans,  figured;  poplins, 
figured;  dnlls;  cambrics, 
lawns,  and  muslins;  Tur- 
keT  red  T-cloths,  cam- 
bncs,  and  shirtings;  shirt- 
Lngsand  sheetings;  cotton 
fiaiine  leCtea;  cotton 
blankets,  etc — pieoea.. 
Cotton  gDods,ancl{H9ed..yard!s . . 

Velvets  and  velveteen. .  .do 

Hand]cerohiefi3,all  kinds,  dozens. 

TO  wels,  nil  kinds da 

Cotton  yarn pounds.. 

Cotton  thread  on  spoob,  100 

yards. gross.. 

Cotton  thread,  uncla^ified 
ponnda. 


Qnantttr.       Value, 


540,873 
221,074 
798,482 
373, 78» 
77,940 
192,477 

19,88B 


14«,477 


347,607 
69,909 
40^703 
31,033 

166,693 
19,744,280 

41,515 


(«) 


WUOyOW 

&S4,225 
2, 178, 632 
Ml,aBO 
149,363 
223,07 

1«,413 
353,857 


850,979 
5,295 
9,86» 
8,139 
44,087 
2,441,513 

75y670 

(•) 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


472,228 
615,443 
1,5»,497 
069,61A 
155,768 
278,428 

93,341 
385,885 


659,940 
1,908, 31« 
309,375 
139,390 
315.194 
40,422,267 

127,003 

»l,287 


81,015,07 

1,88<),477 
4,099,178 

393,653 
508^801 

43,  M6 
489,044 


1,483.306 
103,447 

28,133 
75,»H 

6,983,129 

17i,545 
11,190 


1918 


Qoantrty.       Vtiae. 


108»fiBO 
191.615 
in;  538 
417.66A 
166,033 
a07,»B 

27,«W 


195,890 


724, 2M 
1,205,480 
435^900 
83,845 
183,528 
32,688,909 

62,410 

04,188 


1,3»,Q18 
8,281,294 
2,395^120 
90,468 
l,146^Ue 

89,799 

966,017 


4,860,884 
»  796 

2io»aoo 

49,449 

9I8»9BB 

18,519,110 

229^895 

39,544 


a  Unenumerated. 
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Articles. 


1904 


1913 


Quantity.       Value.       Quantity.       Value, 


1918 


Quantity.      Value, 


WOOL  AND  COTTON. 


IBxtnres,  all  kinds 

Woolen  Roods,  all  kinds 

Berlin  wool pounds . 

msCELLAHXOUS  PIECE  GOODS. 

canvas,  cotton  duck,  and  hes- 

sian  c^th yards . 

Pfaishn  and  velvets... pounds. 
Silk  piece  goods. do  — 

METAL3  AND  IflNZSALS. 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  new  and 
old,  and  lead,  in  pit^  ani 
bars pounds. 

Tinned  plates,  plain do . . 

SUNDRirS. 

Add,  boracic pounds.. 

Baes,  gunny,  new  and   old 

pieces 

Buttons,  brass  and  fancy  .groas . 

Candles. pounds. 

Cereals:  Rice do... 

Ctu^mical  pfoducts 

Chinaware,     coarse    and  fine 


46,382 


202,602 
17,504 
6,236 


21,606,800 


$65,119 
141,214 
66,607 


14,106 
38,656 
44,268 


382,361 


125,256 
196,445 
881,200 
603,200 


ettes,    first    and    second 

quality miUe. 

Dyes,  colors  and  paints,  pounds. 

DVes,  aniline. 

Electrical       materials,     fans, 

lamps,  and  unclassed 

Knamelod  ironware: 

Basins docen.. 

Other  kinds 

Fkmr 


330,668 
i,*636,*332 


9,046 
76,251 
30,476 
11,011 
13,276 

28,198 

246,446 
611,408 


96,267 


1,261,249 
33,006 
46,391 


46,120,133 
9,006,867 


6,667 

1,837,721 

166,660 

874,000 

41,184,133 


701,600 

1,056,460 
6,474,000 


2,396 


26,774 
8,274 


88,103 


Fruits  and  vegetables,  pre- 
servedin  tins docen.. 

Gas  plant  and  fittings 

Obtas  plates,  silvered;  and  win- 
dow, common. 

Grai^opbones  and  acceesories . . 

Haberdashery  and  millinery. . . . 

Hardware 

India-mbb^  tires 

Mnglaas,  vegetaMe  ...pounds.. 

Leather:  Calf,  kid  and  cok>red; 
oow;  harness:  sole;  and  un- 
classed  .Dounds . . 

Machinery:  Cotton-miU:  print- 
ing: propelling  (as  tellers, 
turbines,  etc.);  parts  of 

Match-making    materials 


6,961 
4,663 


86,068 
841,600 


8,160 
4,663 

28,296 
3,606 

80,173 

68,660 
2.666 

28,633 


92,464 
98,840 


27,089 


1,606,600 


^hes:  Wood,     safety,.. or 

other;  Japanese gross.. 

Medicines. /pounds. 

MUk,  condensed,  in  UDs.doien.. 
OU: 

Engine,  mineral;  kerosene, 
American.  Sumatra,  Jap- 
anese, in  bulk  and  case, 

gallons 

Castor,  lubricating, 


4,102,496 
446,732 


16,461 


8,302,062 


689,330 
24,494 
49,239 
13,842 


2,761,331 


6,270,667 

3,164,136 
686,633 


Paper 

Printing,  calendered  and 

sLced pounds.. 

Prlntingi  calendered  and 

sized,  Japanese .  pounds . . 
Printing,       uncalendered 

and  unsized pounds. 

Printing  uncalendered 

— ■    unsized,   Japanese 


6,467,902 


280,847 


_pounds . 

WiitiiK 

OtherBnds. 


10,194 


67,766 

27,666,812 
186,600 

672,688 

194,800 

6,166,400 

3,666,067 


do. 


118,933 
13,366,633 


1307,122 
152,550 
62,016 


166,060 
42,800 
118,646 


806,796 
330,861 


430 

139,776 
64,821 
63,594 

970,001 
31,038 

84,769 

1,496,061 

745,432 
868,643 

210,680 

88,091 

25,584 

385,187 

32,388 
10,126 

185,102 
25,825 
846,700 
145,885 
68,331 
24,048 


529,324 

328,005 
141,131 

467,812 

43,339 
150,588 
80,139 


2,719,074 
4,410 

22,360 

8,383 

142)860 


105,973 

19,430 

9,070 

425,718 


10,633 


601,003 
16,193 
82,012 


19,248,734 
7,996,067 


2,667 

768,000 

164,991 
1,268,217 
12,355,200 


1,287,734 

1,344,394 

1,919,006 


37,684 
19,728 


42,400 


2,262,266 


10,505,467 

1.621,363 
731,600 


47,008 


21,660,601 


119,333 
226,400 
483,733 

6,794,133 


214,400 


$286,401 
223,061 
26,058 


101,849 
79,068 
96,206 


1,897,747 
839,831 


896 


81,468 
192,913 
615,701 

36,033 

154,461 

4,274,794 
415,222 
136,177 

642,344 

125,729 
60,613 
37,442 

65,517 
147,617 

849,870 
17,109 
269,044 
214,391 
102,908 
80,350 


1,660,650 

745,268 

656,625 

453,747 

79,416 

310,448 

100,946 


6,475,103 
230 

14,948 
28,552 
40,826 


655,929 
24,641 
41,666 

696,202 
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Articles. 


1904 


Quantity.       Value. 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


SUNDRIES— continued . 


.pounds. 


Bailway  materials. . . 

'"'Sa, 

Toilet  and  fancy 
Socks,  cotton,  first  and  second 

quality dozens . 

Soda,  asn pounds . 

Stationery 

Sugar:  Brown,  white,  refined, 

candy pounds.. 

Timber:  Beams  and  logs: 

Softwood square  feet . . 

Hardwood     and     teak- 
wood  cubic  feet.. 

Timber: 

Planks,  softwoiSl do 

Railway  sleepers . .  .pieces . . 
Vehicles: 

Motor  ears,  and  partsof 

Railway    carriages    and 

wagons,  and  parts  of 

Watdies number . . 

Wine,   beer,  spirits,  etc.,  in 

bottles dozen  quarts. . 

All  other  articles 


1,602,400 


2,670 
1,501,332 


55,080,200 

3,765,083 

20,896 

o56,002 


91,376,412 

07,000 
67,356 

1,738 
22,443 
87,743 

1,400,133 

77,444 

8,253 

61,4S3 


1,811,407 


97,587 
13,028, 2()7 


114,663,400 

10,196,481 

767,950 

8,606,578 

16,272,602 

489,886 


21,063 


57,818 


6,204,724 


12,488 
701 


91,788,611 

87,772 
104,618 

62,707 
146,226 
136,043 

3,149,483 

177,880 

207,206 

188,461 
266,461 
384,476 

71,308 

141,267 
13,841 

006 

11,741,868 


4,450,733 


96,223 
4,282,633 


121,863,600 

2,189,972 

1,541,688 

20,342 

3,688,420 

194,310 


116,004 


Total  net  value. 


23,877,493 


61,767,260 


,004 

40B,361 
194,485 

92,619 
237.908 
161, 8&1 

7,709,907 

94,054 

885,808 

971 
109,021 

419,158 

474,072 

594,061 
1,549 

807,806 
21,254,675 


88,054,054 


«  IMoces. 


INFLUENCE  OF  WAR  ON  IMPORT  TRADE. 


The  import  trade  of  this  district  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has 
increased  with  Japan  and  the  United  States.  With  all  other  countries, 
esi>ecially  those  in  Europe,  it  has  decreased,  owin^  chiefly  to  re- 
strictions in  production,  exportation,  and  transportation.  Generally 
speaking,  since  the  war  tonnage  on  the  Paoifio  has  been  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  trade.  The  import  trade  of  Germany  ana  Austria 
with  the  district  has  entirely  ceased. 

A  favorable  condition,  affecting  the  import  trade  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  is  the  high  exchange  value  of  silver.  This  advantage, 
however,  has  been  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  bv  the  greatly 
increased  prices  of  practically  all  commodities,  due  to  the  hi^h  cost  of 
production  abroad  and  to  the  hiffh  freight  rates  that  have  nad  to  be 
paid  in  order  to  bring  them  to  Oiina.  Another  adverse  factor  is  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage. 

ARTICLES  MOST  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

The  development  of  Chinese  industries  has  led  to  a  demand  for  im- 
ported machmery.  The  naanufaoturers  are  in  need  of  machinery 
lor  factories,  mills,  and  mines.  The  Chinese  Government  requires 
foreign  machinery  to  develop  the  railways,  arsenals,  mints,  dockvards, 
and  leather  factories.  Recently  Chinese  firms  have  ordered  machinery 
and  plant  from  America  for  tv/o  cotton  mills  in  Tientsin.  It  is  likely 
that  orders  for  other  mills  will  follow. 

The  most  urgently  needed  articles  for  the  Tientsin  district  aiter 
the  war  will  ineJude,  of  course,  the  staple  American  imports  into 
this  district — namely,  kerosene,  sewing  machines,  condensed  milk, 
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canned  goods,  packing-house  products,  certain  of  the  finer  grades  of 
cotton  labrics,  electrical  machinery  and  fittings,  structural  steel, 
railway  plant  and  material,  and  lumber.  Other  articles  for  which 
there  will  be  an  urgent,  though  limited,  demand  are  paper,  glass, 
chemical  products,  aniline  dyes,  stoves  and  grates,  worsted  and  other 
woolen  goods,  leather  and  leather  goods,  soap  and  other  toilet  articles, 
medicines,  hardware,  metak,  galvanized  iron,  roofing  and  flat  sheets, 
enameled  ware,  ironware,  ana  tobacco.  In  this  category  also  belong 
machine  tools  for  engineering,  carpentry,  iron  forges,  and  bicycle 
and  motor-car  works,  as  well  as  hand  machines  for  sewing,  printing, 
knitting,  hat  making,  grain  cleaning,  washing,  and  pumping.  There 
will  also  be  an  appreciable  demand  for  automobiles,  bicycles,  type- 
writers, furniture,  agricultural  implements,  industrial  machinery, 
knitting  machines,  mining  and  smelting  apparatus,  and  other  articles  . 
that  usually  find  markets  in  a  region  of  vast  potentialities  newly 
opened  to  modem  development  and  foreign  exploitation.  Among 
articles  for  which  there  will  be  a  constant  demand,  though  not  one  of 
urgency,  are  watches  and  clocks,  jewelry,  graphophones  and  acces- 
sories, photographic  materials,  nurrors,  wmes,  candles,  lamps  and 
lampware,  olothmg,  hats,  hosiery,  and  boots  and  shoes.  The  United 
States  already  participates  to  a  considerable  extent  in  supplying 
these  lines,  which  oflFer  a  favorable  field  for  extension.  The  chief 
competitors  of  the  United  States  in  the  postwar  trade  of  this  market 
will  be  the  coim tries  of  northern  Europe  and  Japan.  In  many  of  these 
articles  both  Japan  and  certain  of  the  European  countries  are  ahead 
of  the  United  States,  so  that  in  those  lines  Japanese  and  European 

Eroducts  rather  than  American  will  supply  the  trade.  The  leading 
nes  in  which  Japan  has  to  a  great  extent  replaced  American  and 
European  goods  in  this  market  are  piece  goods,  chemical  products, 
electrical  materials,  paper,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  manufactured 
dyes. 

The  most  hopeful  direction  in  which  American  manufacturers  may 
look  to  overtake  their  European  competitors  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
supply  of  electrical,  railway,  and  mining  materials,  iron  and  steel 
inaniuactures,  and,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  arms  and  muni- 
tions. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

Tientsin,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Peiho  and  the  Yuho,  or 
Grand  Canal,  about  47  miles  from  the  coast  at  Taku,  is  by  far  the 
leading  port  of  the  district.  Taku  to  the  southeast  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Haino  is  the  port  of  Tientsin  for  large  ocean-going  steamers^nd 
Chinwangtao  to  the  east  is  Tientsin's  auxiliary  port  in  winter.  With 
the  extensive  conservancy  work  carried  on  by  the  Haiho  Conscr- 
Tancj,  including  the  use  of  three  ice  breakers  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mittmg  navigation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  to  continue  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  winter  (experience  has  shown  that  it  is  feasible  to 
keep  the  bar  channel  open  in  normal  winters),  the  shipping  facilities 
of  Tientsin  are  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  port. 

The  port  of  Chinwangtao  owes  its  existence  to  the  Kailan  Mining 
Administration.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Liaotung,  about  10  miles  distant  from  Shanhaikwan.  It  is  thus  the 
iiatural  distributing  center  for  the  northwestern  part  of  Chihli.  The 
l>ulk  of  the  North  China  coast  trade  is  attracted  to  the  Peiho  during 
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tlie  open  season,  but  in  winter,  when  the  river  throughout  its  whole 
course  to  Tientsin  becomes  impassable  because  of  ice,  the  whole  of 
the  northern  trade  is  conducted  through  the  ice-free  port  of  Chinwang- 
tao.  This  port,  with  its  splendid  facilities,  may  be  expected  to  at- 
tract more  and  more  of  the  deep-sea  shipping  between  the  United 
States.  Europe,  and  North  China  at  all  times.  The  breakwater, 
1,950  feet  in  length,  and  the  pier,  375  feet  in  length,  are  so  constructed 
that  vessels  may  lie  alon^ide  at  any  state  of  the  tide  and  in  all 
weathers,  and  discharge  or  load  directly  onto  and  from  railway  cars. 
There  are  seven  bertlS,  five  at  the  breakwater  and  one  on  each  side 
of  the  pier,  and  the  railway  tracks  are  so  arranged  that  loading  and 
discharging  can  be  proceeded  with  independently  at  eacjh  berth. 
The  berths  along  the  pier  have  21  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest  tides. 
.  but  steamers  drawing  25  feet  can  discharge  with  safety,  provided 
they  are  prepared  to  take  the  mud  at  low  water.  There  are  three 
steam  cranea  available  for  weights  up  to  5  tons  each.  A  branch 
railway  runs  from  the  pier  to  Tongho,  6  miles  distant,  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Peking-Muxden  Railway.  Cargo  can  be  discharged^  at 
the  wharves  into  the  cars  of  the  Peking-Mukden  line,  thus  insuring 
the  loading  of  goods  directly  from  steamer  and  transportation  to 
destination  without  transshipment.  Cargoes  from  Shanghai  and 
elsewhere  may  be  shipped  on  through  bills  of  lading  and  passed 
through  Chinwan^ao  under  bond,  ooviating  extra  charges  tor  go- 
down  storage  ana  railway  reloading.  Shipments  of  such  cargo  to 
Tientsin  are  received  in  the  administration's  depK)t,  where  delivery 
may  be  accepted  and  where  there  is  extensive  open  storage  and  a 
certain  amount  of  go-down  accommodation.  Tne  administration 
maintains  its  own  feet  of  steamers,  called  the  ''Ping"  line,  which 
carry  coal  to  other  ports  of  China  as  well  as  to  Japanl 

Practically  all  the  steamship  companies  engaged  m  Qiina's  foreign 
or  coastwise  trade  have  branches  or  agencies  m Tientsin.  In  normal 
times  ships  of  all  the  leading  maritime  nations  enter  and  clear  this 
port.  The  division  olf  the  port's  shippuiff  among  the  various  flags 
shows  that  the  Japanese  flag  exceeds  all  others,  Great  Britain,  China, 
the  United  States,  and  Norway  following  in  order.  The  tonnage 
credited  to  the  last  two  countries  is,  comparatively,  very  small.  The 
most  notable  feature  is  the  number  of  ocean-going  steamers  for 
direct  trade  with  foreign  countries.  Shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  several  excellent  steamers  had  been  added  to  the  regular 
trade  of  the  port,  and  the  average  size  of  steamers  coming  to  the  Tien- 
tsin bund  has  been  gradually  mcreasing,  but  owhig  to  the  war  the 
number  of  vessels  reaching  Tientsin  nas  decreased  considerably. 
The  Compagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes  withdrew  its  direct 
European  service  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  British 
Government  requisitioned  for  war  purposes  manjr  vessels  of  the 
various  steamship  companies  of  that  nationality  m  the  Far  East. 
Tientsin  was  one  of  the  ports  touched  at  by  the  Volunteer  Fleet  of 
Russia  in  its  regular  sendee,  which  has  long  smce  been  discontinued. 
Only  the  Japanese  vessels  to  and  from  this  port  have  increased  in 
number.  This  increase  is  partly  due  to  a  new  service  recently  in- 
augurated by  the  Dairen  Kisen  Kaisha  between  Tientsin  and  Daireu. 
As  a  result  of  the  ^^ithdrawal  of  so  many  vessels  the  supply  of  tonnage 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand,  which  becomes^reater  as  the 
volume  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  increases.     This  has  caused 
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high  freight  rates,  but  Tientsin  has  not  been  affected  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  some  other  ports  where. the  shortage  in  tonnage  was  more 
pronounced  or  made  itself  felt  more  promptly. 

When  a  steamer  enters  the  river  on  approaching  Tientsin,  a 
shipping  pass  is  required,  the  cost  thereof  bemg  at  the  rate  of  0.05 
tael  per  ton,  and  if  the  ship  remains  at  Taku,  at  the  rate  of  0.025 
tael  per  ton.  Moreover,  a  mooring  fee  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  0.03 
tael  per  ton,  while  the  wharfage  fee  on  the  Tientsin  bund  is  5  taels. 
These  special  taxes  on  shipping  accrue  to  the  Haiho  Conser\^ancy 
Board. 

The  regular  services  of  the  steamship  companies  operathig  to  and 
from  Tientsin  are  entirely  local,  the  Tientsin  lines  merely  connecting 
this  port  with  other  China  ports  and  with  Japan  ports.  No  direct 
services  are  maintained  to  ports  abroad;  transshipment  is  necessary 
both  for  cargo  and  passengers,  chiefly  at  Shanghai,  Kobe,  or  Hong- 

The  chief  local  steamship  services  are: 

Tientsin-Shanghai  route: 

IndoChina  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  Jardine,  Matheeon  &  Co.,  agents. 

China  Navigation  Co. ;  Butterfield  &  Swire,  i^ents. 

China  Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  maintains  a  branch  in  Tientsin. 
Tientsin- Kobe  route: 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha;  maintains  a  branch  in  Tientsin. 

OsaKa  Shosen  Kaisha;  maintAins  a  branch  in  Tientsin. 
Tientsin-Hongkong  route: 

Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Co.;  Jardine,  Matheson  &  C-o.,  agents. 

China  Navigation  Co. ;  Butterfield  &  Swire,  agents. 

Minor  services  are  also  maintained  between  Tientsin  and  Dairen, 
by  the  Dairen  Kisen  Kaisha,  and  to  Newchwang,  by  the  Nippon 
Yusen   Kaisha. 

Nearly  all  the  principal  steamship  lines  are  represented  in  Tien- 
tsin, generally  through  agents,  so  that  all  necessary  information  and 
facilities  are  obtainable.  The  following  leading  shipping  companies 
are  represented  and  have  offices  in  Tientsin: 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

China  Mail  Steamship  Ck). 

Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services. 

Messageries  Maritimes. 

Peninsular  A  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Glen  and  Shire  line. 

For  the  conveyance  of  cargo  from  Taku  bar  to  Tientsin,  in  cases 
where  the  steamers  are  too  heavily  laden  to  navigate  the  river, 
services  are  operated  by  the  Taku  Tug  &  Lighter  Co.  and  the  Tien- 
tain  lighter  Co.  For  navigating  the  river  and  crossing  the  bar, 
etc.,  the  Taku  Pilot  Co.  supplies  nilots. 

During  the  year  1918  the  total  number  of  steamers  that  entered 
and  cleared  the  port  of  Tientsin  was  1,609,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  1,698,292. 

Among  the  forwarding  agencies  at  Tientsin  are  the  China  Forward- 
ing &  Express  Co.,  a  Japanese  concern,  with  branches  at  Peking  and 
Tangku,  and  R.  Sorelle,  17  Rue  Courbet,  Tientsin. 

The  International  Sleeping  Car  Co.  is  a  passenger  and  ticketing 
agency.  It  is  established  in  Tientsin  and  reking  and  operates,  in 
normal  times,  the  International  Express  and  Trans-Siberian  Passenger 
Traffic.  Passengers  are  booked  to  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
wid  local  travel  tickets  are  issued  for  any  part  of  the  Far  East. 
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FACIUTIES  FOB  TRAVEL. 

Modem  hotels  are  found  iii  the  citias  of  the  district  much  frequented 
by  foreigners.  Tientsin  and  Pekiiig  have  several  large  foreign  hotels. 
Those  in  Tientsin  are  the  Astor  H^use  and  the  Imperial  Hotel,  and 
in  Peking  the  Grand  Hotel  des  Wagons-Lits  and  the  Grand  Hotel 
de  Pekin.  The  Imperial  Hotel  of  Tientsin  conducts  a  branch  in 
Shanhaikwan,  and  small  seaside  hotels  are  opened  at  Peitaiho  and 
Chinwangtao  during  the  summer  months.  The  lai^e  hotels  in  Tien- 
tsin and  Peking  are  in  commodious  buildings,  furnished  vrith.  electric 
light,  water,  and  steam  heat.  These  hotels  have  motor  cars  that 
attend  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trams,  and  in  Tientsin  of  steamers 
as  well.  Guides  are  furnished  for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  The 
American  and  other  foreign  banks  in  Peking  and  Tientsin  are  in  a 
position  to  accord  banking  facilities  to  the  traveling  public. 

Living  expenses  have  always  been  higher  in  this  district  than  in 
other  parts  of  China.  BoarS  and  lodging  at  the  principal  hotels 
cost  $8  Mex.  per  day  and  $200  Mex.  per  month.  Table  board  by  the 
month  costs  $55  Mex. 

In  Nankow,  Kalgan,  Shihchiachwang,  Paotingfu,  etc.,  there  are 
no  purely  foreign  hotels,  l)ut  in  each  of  these  i>laces  there  is  a  Chinese- 
owned  hotel  conducted  in  foreign  style.  The  latter  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  usual  native  inn.  The  furniture  is  semiforeign  in  design, 
and  foreign  foods  and  drinks  are  obtainable. 

The  best  season  for  tourists  is  the  autumn.  In  smnmer  the  cool 
air  and  bathing  at  the  seaside  places,  Peitaiho,  Shanhaikwan,  and 
Chinwangtao,  attract  visitors  from  all  over  North  China.  For 
travelers  within  the  district  the  railwavs  constitute  the  only  conven- 
ient means  of  communication.  The  !Peking-Mukden  Railway  con- 
ducts a  daily  special  train  service  during  the  summer  months  between 
the  interior  cities  of  Peking  and  Tientsin  and  the  seaside  resorts. 
First-class  passenger  trains  with  through  baggage  cars  are  operated, 
and  excursion  tickets  are  sold  at  a  fare  and  ahiQf  for  the  round  trip. 
The  Tien tsin-Pukow  Railway  is  the  quickest  connection  between 
Shanghai  and  Tientsin,  but  the  steamer  route  between  these  ports 
is  frequently  prefOTTod  as  being  more  comfortable.  The  trip  takes 
three  days,  and  the  cost  of  a  first-class  ticket  one  way  is  $75.  Along 
the  Pekingj-Hankow  Railway,  which  traverses  the  greater  part  of 
the  Tientsin  district,  the  traveler  can  see  ancient  walledT  cities, 
temples,  and  pagodas.  Daily  direct  trains  are  operated  over  this 
route.  The  rekmg-Suiyuan  line  carries  the  traveler  in  two  hours 
from  Peking  to  Nankow,  when  the  Great  Wall  of  Cliina.  and  the 
Ming  Tombs  may  be  seen.  A  foreign  hotel  is  operated  by  the  railway 
at  Nankow,  where  chairs  and  guides  may  be  secured  for  the  tombs.  The 
Cheng-Tai  line,  in  connection  with  the  throiigh  ser^  ice  of  the  Peking- 
Hankow  Railway  at  Shihchiachwang,  affords  travelers  an  opp?^' 
tunity  of  seeing  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  China.  The 
line  passes  through  a  mountainous  section  of  country,  rich  in  mineral 
resources,  to  the  provincial  capital  of  Shansi  at  Taiyuanfu. 

In  addition  to  the  places  mentioned  above,  there  are  others  of 
absorbing  interest  to  visitors.  Tourists  will  find  Peking,  with  its 
numerous  walls,  imperial  palaces,  temples,  tombs^nd  parks,  prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  city  in  the  world.  The  most  famous 
places  are  the  Siunmer  Pjuace,  the  Himting  Park,  and  the  Temples 
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Fhotocnph  by  E.  M.  Newman. 

FIG.  32.— A  GUARD  AT  THE  MING  TOMBS. 
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FIG.  33.— HAND   LOOMS   IN  CHINA. 


FIG.    34.— AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVE,    NANKOW    PASS,    PEKING-KALGAN-SUIYUAN 

RAILWAY. 
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of  Heav€Q  and  Agriculture  situated  in  large  open  spaces  south  of 
the  city.  Other  well-known  objects  in  Peking  are  the  Confucian 
Temple  Mid  the  Lama  Temple,  jliere  is .  a  hot  spring  in  Tangshan, 
near  Peb±Qg.  As  the  place  is  connected  by  motor  road  with  reking 
and  has  a  new  foreign-style  hotel,  it  is  l>6coming  a  favorite  resort 
for  foreigners  and  natives.  Another  delightful  retreat  in  the  envi- 
rons d  reking  is  the  Westa:ii  Hills,  7  miles  distant.  They  have 
recfflitly  been  connected  with  Peking  by  a  road  specially  designed 
for  motor  and  light  carriage  traffic.  The  road  was  built  tmder  the 
auspices  of  the  Ministry  en  Communications  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  road  to  the  Summer  Palace.  The  trip  by  motor  car  from  the 
L^;ation  Quarter  consumes  about  an  hour.  Ine  authorities  coUect 
a  toll  on  the  road:  For  motor  cars,  60  cents;  for  carriages,  30  cents; 
foriinrikishas,  3  cents;  for  pedestrians  there  is  no  charge. 

Tientsin  is  the  great  trade  center  of  North  China,  wmle  Tangshan 
is  the  largest  mining  and  industrial  town  in  the  district.  In  Jehol 
is  a  park surroundedby  a  battlemented  wall  15  miles  in  length.  The 
palaces'  and  appurtenances  occupy  a  vast  space,  and  many  old 
monasteries  are  located  in  this  r^on.  The  western  imperial  tombs 
are  situated  dose  to  the  liangkowchwang  station  on  the  Peking- 
Hankow  Railway,  79  miles  from  Peking.  TTius  tomnsts  can  con- 
veniently visit  these  tombs,  which  are  beautifully  situated  in  a 
r^ion  of  wooded  hills  and  clear  streams. 

The  Chinese  authorities  render  adequate  protection  to  foreign 
travelers  in  the  interior  of  the.  district. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  DISTRICT. 

All  the  cities  and  towns  of  tliis  district  have  a  Chinese  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  In  Chihli  Province,  the  leading  chambers  are  to  be 
found  in  Tientsin,  Peking,  Paotingfu,  and  K^lgan.  TTiere  are  61 
branch  chambers.  There  is  a  chamber  at  Jehol  with  4  branches. 
In  Shansi  Province  the  head  chamber  is  at  Taiyuanfu,  with  22 
branches  in  the  other  towns  of  the  Province.  These  institutions, 
which  are  wholly  Chinese  in  origin  and  development,  exist  primarily 
for  the  object  of  promoting  the  trade  and  other  interests  of  their 
members,  who  are  the  leading  local  merchants.  The  power  and 
authority  wielded  by  them  are  derived  chiefly  through  their  mode 
of  organization;  for  they  are  essentially  federations  of  the  trade  and 
artisans'  guilds  of  their  localities.  Each  guild  elects  directors  to 
manage  its  affairs,  and  these  directors,  ex  officio,  become  members 
of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce.  The  Tientsin  Chinese  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  an  institution  of  great  power  and  influence,  and 
these  are  exerted  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  the  discussion  and  decision  of  every  public  question — apolitical 
and  social  as  well  as  economic.  It  even  aids  the  Government  at 
times  in  enforcing  the  laws. 

The  foreign  merchants  of  the  leading  commercial  powers  in  Tien- 
tsin have  ^rmed  individual  chambers  of  commerce;  for  instance, 
there  are  the  American,  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Japanese 
chambers  of  commerce  to  safeguard  their  respective  trade  interests. 
In  a  number  of  instances  the  local  chamber  is  a  branch  of  the  central 
chamber  for  China,  usuaUy  located  at  Shanghai.  In  addition  to 
the  separate  chambers  in  Tientsin,  there  is  also  a  General  Chamber 
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of  Commerce  composed  of  the  leading  foreign  merchants  of  all  nation- 
alities. All  questions  pertaining  to  general  trade  conditions  and 
calling  for  governmental  action,  whetner  Chinese  or  foreign,  orig- 
inate as  a  rule  with  one  of  the  chambers  and  are  first  submitted  to 
a  committee  thereof  for  consideration.  If  such  action  is  deemed 
necessary,  the  chamber  will  refer  the  subject  to  the  consular  body 
for  action.  The  consular  body  may  then  open  negotiations  with  the 
local  Chinese  authorities  or  else  refer  the  question  to  the  diplomatic 
corps  at  Peking  with  a  recommendation  that  representations  be 
made  to  the  central  Government. 

The  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  foreign  chambers 
cooperate  in  measures  for  the  common  good  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  trade  methods,  both  native  and  foreign. 

There  are  also  in  Tientsin  a  number  of  guilds  organized  by  Chinese 
merchants  dealing  in  certain  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating business  transactions.  There  are  artisans  guilds  as  well. 
The  principal  trade  guilds  are  those  having  to  do  with  wool,  hides, 
skins  and  furs,  bristles,  cotton,  walnuts,  groundnuts,  and  seeds. 
The  original  purpose  in  establishing  these  guuds  is  to  avoid  competi- 
tion among  native  sellers  in  transactions  with  foreign  merchants, 
and  as  a  consequence  thereof  foreign  buyers  are  often  confronted 
with  the  decision  of  the  members  of  the  guilds  to  hold  stocks  for 
higher  prices. 

In  addition,  there  are  various  public  organizations  in  Tientsin 
formed  by  foreign  merchants  who  have  a  vested  interest  therein; 
conspicuous  among  those  producing  results  beneficial  to  trade  is  the 
Tientsin  AntiaduReration  Society,  which  prevents  evil  practices 
in  the  preparation  of  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  for  the  foreign  markets. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

Ever  since  the  treaties  of  1860,  by  which  diplomatic  intercourse 
was  established  with  Peking  and  Tientsin  was  opened  to  foreign 
residence  and  enterprise,  the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  North  China  has  been  close  and  extensive.  The  demonstrated 
unselfishness  of  American  missionary  activity,  the  nonaggressive 
methods  pursued  by  Ajnerican  merchants,  and  tne  justice  and  reason- 
ableness of  the  governmental  support  accorded  them,  as  well  as  the 
constant  and  very  real  diplomatic  assistance  extended  China  by  the 
United  States,  have  served  to  convince  the  Chinese  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  people  are  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
helpful  to  China.  During  60  years  of  the  most  cordial  relations  they 
have  been  given  abimdant  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  America's  friend- 
ship and  the  equity  of  its  conduct.  As  a  consequence,  the  Chinese 
are  more  favorably  disposed  toward  Americans  than  toward  other 
foreigners.  They  trust  the  Americans  as  they  do  no  other  people. 
Naturally^  under  such  favorable  conditions  American  interests  in 
this  district — ^missionary,  commercial,  educational,  charitable,  and 
social — ^have  developed  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  of  other  foreign 
countries. 

There  were  on  December  31,  1917,  1,043  Americans,  excluding 
the  military,  in  this  district;  more  than  half  are  connected  with  the 
various  kinds  of  mission  work.  The  other  American  residents  are 
engaged  in  trade,  except  the  few  in  the  employ  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
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ernment  in  connection  with  the  railways,  customs,  salt  administra- 
tion, post  officQ,  and  other  services,  and  those  engaged  in  educational 
work  in  the  numerous  native  schools,  coU^es,  and  imiversities. 

American  missionaries  are  widely  located  over  the  district.  Their 
work  is  being  conducted  alon^  evangeUcsJ,  educational,  and  medical 
lines.  They  have  been  a  lea£ng  factor  in  the  reform  movement  in 
this  section  of  China.  They  have  erected  churches  and  chapels, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  have  created  ag^icies  and  publication  societies 
for  the  diffusion  of  western  knowledge  and  the  dissemination  of  western 
Uterature.     The  principal  American  missions  are  the  following: 

American  Board  of  CJomnneBionere  for  Foreign  Missions. 

American  Episcopal  Mission. 

American  Predbytedan  Mission. 

Apostolic  Mission. 

Board  of  Foreaga.  Missions  of  the  General  rommittee  of  Mennonites  of  North 

America. 
CSiina  M^UMmite  Mission. 
Chuch  of  the  Brethren. 

Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Baptist  Convention. 
Creneral  Mission  Board  of  the  Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 
Independent  Mission. 
International  Reform  Miseion. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 
Mediodist  Protestant  Mission. 
National  Holiness  Mission. 
Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission. 
South  Chihli  Mission. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Yo\mg  Women's  Christian  Association. 

American  missionary  interests  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
other  coimtries  represented  in  this  field.  In  fact,  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  missionary  activity  in  North  China  is  American. 

There  are  several  secular  associations  in  this  district  whose  members 
embrace  Chinese  and  Americans,  such  as  the  American  Returned 
Student  Club,  the  University  Club,  and  the  Chinese  Political  and  Social 
Science  Association,  all  of  which  result  in  bringing  into  a  closer  re- 
lationship Americans  and  foreim-educated  Cainese.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  i  oung  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, established  in  Peking  and  Tientsin,  have  social-service  clubs 
attached.  They  conduct  night  schools  and  maintain  classes  m 
athletics.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  Tsinghua  College,  Peking, 
an  educational  institution  maintained  at  Government  expense  for 
preparing  Chinese  youths  for  entrance  into  American  colleges  and 
universities,  in  accordance  with  an  midertakbig  given  by  Cnina  to 
the  United  States  at  the  time  the  latter  remitted  a  portion  of  its 
share  of  the  Boxer  indemity.  Practically  all  the  instructors  in  the 
Tsinghua  College  are  American. 

Most  of  the  Americans  doing  business  in  the  Tientsin  district  are 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  oil,  tobacco,  iron  and  steel,  machinery, 
provisions,  canned  goods,  general  merchandise,  etc.,  and  the  expor- 
tation of  wool,  skins,  hides,  bristles,  straw  braid,  cotton,  walnuts, 
peanuts,  etc. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  w^r  American  trade  with  the  district 
has  ^eatly  developed,  while  the  number  of  American  firms  and 
Americans  connected  therewith  has  increased  twofold.  There  are 
at  present  27  American  firms  in  Tientsin  and  5  in  Peking.  The  trade 
(and  the  nationals  engaged  therein)  of  all  other  coimtries  excej)t 
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Japan  have  decreased.     The  Japanese  alone,  of  the  foreign  residents 
in  the  district,  outnumber  the  Americans. 

American  merchants  have  possessed  exceptional  advantages  m  recent 
years,  in  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Japan,  they  have  been  relieved 
irom  the  pressure  of  strong  competitors.  American  trade  in  many 
lines  has  obtained  a  good  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  permanent  footing 
in  Tientsin  and  Peking;  moreover,  the  field  open  to  American  ex- 

Eloitation   is  gradually  being   extended  to   northern  Chihli,  Inner 
[ongolia,  and  Shansi. 

PromLsmg  fields  for  American  commercial  activity  are  described 
at  length  under  the  headings  of  *'  Import  Trade  "  (p.  335)  and  "  General 
Trade  Suggestions." 

In  North  Chma  American  commerce  has  been  intrenched  by  60 
years  of  effort.  American  merchants  and  missionaries  have  extended 
American  enterprLse  throughout  this  whole  region,  while  the  majority 
of  the  Chhiese  students  in  American  educational  institutions  have 
come  from  the  northern  Provinces,  and  it  has  beenamatter  of  frequent 
comment  that  the  influence  of  no  other  nation  has  been  so  great. 
The  United  States  is  directly  interested^  therefore,  in  the  peaceful 
development  of  this  section  of  China.  In  the  impending  industrial 
awakening  of  North  China  and  in  the  coming  struggle  for  commercial 
success,  American  energy  and  capital  may  be  expected  to  assert 
vigorously  their  right  of  participation. 

GENERAL  TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  is  believed  that  the  present  is  an  especially  favorable  time  for 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  seek  the  extension  of  their 
existing  trade  and  the  introduction  of  new  products  in  the  Tientsin 
district.  A  most  important  step  to  this  end  would  be  to  carry  stocks 
at  distributingcenters  and  to  conduct  business  directly  with  the  native 
consumer.  While  there  are  a  number  of  American  firms  in  Tientsin 
in  certain  lines  following  this  method,  thus  eliminating  all  imnecessary 
charges,  yet  many  items  of  American  manufacture  finding  a  market 
there  are  carried  m  stock  at  Shanghai  and  at  Japanese  ports  and  dis- 
tributed in  North  Chma  through  native  merchants;  other  items  are 
ordered  spasmodically  through  local  commission  merchants  or  middle- 
men. 

The  development  of  trade  in  modem  manufactiu*es,  machinery, 
household  conveniences,  farming  implements,  etc.,  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  competition  as  of  education  and  the  creation  of  a  demand. 
That  the  Chinese  do  not  take  quickly  to  foreign  innovations  is  prob- 
ably due  to  their  instinctive  desire  to  avoid  experiments  that  may 
prove  expensive  and  fruitless,  but  they  are  not  slow  to  adopt  new 
methods,  when  convinced  that  there  is  advantage  or  profit  in  doing  so. 
The  development  of  markets  under  existing  conditions,  therefore, 
necessitates  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  customs  and  requirements 
through  demonstrations  and  close  and  constant  touch  with  the 
trade.  In  a  number  of  lines  American  products  are  becoming  better 
known  and  consequently  gainmg  ground. 

With  a  view  to  making  the  conduct  of  direct  business  more  general 
in  this  district,  American  manufacturers,  or  a  combination  of  manu- 
facturers, exporters,  financiers,  and  steamship  companies,  interested 
in  Far  Eastern  trade,  should  establish  extensive  distributing  or  selling 
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organiEatioiis  in  Tientsin  with  agencies  at  the  principal  markets 
in  the  interior.  The  parties  concerned,  which  may  commrise  those 
interested  in  competitive  or  noncompetitive  .articles,  should  cooperate 
in  sending  out  to  North  China  repres^itatives  to  eo  over  the  field 
with  this  object  in  view.  The  organization  should  have  its  own 
technical  experts  and  salesmen,  offer  goods  suited  to  the  markets, 
carry  stocks  at  the  distributing  centers  from  which  any  quantity 
desired  can  be  sold,  give  away  samples,  advertise  extensively,  and 
grant  the  customary  credits,  in  order  to  build  up  a  corps  of  trained 
salesmen  the  organization  should  send  out  yoimg  men  who  would 
come  prepared  to  learn  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people,  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  local  conditions,  to  make  the  service 
a  life  career,  and  to  cooperate  with  Chinese  assistants.  In  most  lines 
it  is  believea  that  such  a  distributing  system,  if  intelligently  handled, 
would  lead  to  the  development  of  these  markets,  ana  that  the  plan 
could  be  adopted  with  profit  and  with  a  prospect  of  permanence. 
It  might  be  lomid  profitable  to  conduct  a  joint  import  and  export 
trade  as  the  best  method  of  minimizing  the  risks  attendant  upon  the 
wide  fluctuations  in  exchange  values. 

Many  Tientsin  importers  and  merchants  who  have  studied  trade 
conditions  in  North  China  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  several 
lines  of  American  goods  for  which  fair  markets  could  be  developed 
if  the  enterprise  is  energetically  undertaken  in  the  ri^ht  way.  North 
China  has  already  witnessed  a  great  development  m  railways^  and, 
to  a  less  marked  extent,  in  mines,  electrical  plants,  pubUc  utilities, 
ahd  modem  factories.  These  industries  are  constantly  being  ex- 
tended, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  region  is  at  the  inception 
of  a  vast  modem  industrial  development  and  wiD  reauire  additional 
railway,  mining,  and  electrical  materials,  as  well  as  tnose  going  into 
public  utilities  and  factories.  Machinery  and  metal  products  will  be 
in  great  demand.  Other  articles  for  which  there  is  a  promLsuig 
field  are  cotton  woven  fabrics,  stoves,  roofing,  hardware,  canned 
goods,  provisions,  dry  goods,  and  general  merchandise. 

American  manufacturers  in  leading  lines,  until  the  cooperative 
plan  above  described  is  inaugurated,  should  have  their  own  branches 
m  China,  and  those  not  having  their  own  representatives  there  should 
intrust  their  interests  to  American  firms  with  organizations  in  the 
field.  Qunese  merchants  w^onder  at  the  employment  of  foreign  rep- 
resentatives for  American  houses. 

Qiinese  oflScials  and  merchants  are  anxious  that  American  busmess 
houses  shall  establish  distinctively  American  branches  or  agencies 
m  this  and  other  parts  of  North  Chma.  They  invite  American  capital 
to  be  used  in  developing  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  tnere 
and  urge  that  direct  transportation  faciUties  vrith  the  United  States 
be  arranged.  The  Chinese,  however,  would  expect  the  American 
firms  to  be  financed  purely,  with  American  capital,  and  to  conduct 
business  according  to  strictly  American  methods. 

The  lack  of  direct  shipping  as  weU  as  adequate  banking  facilities, 
together  with  the  absence  of  cooperative  selling  and  distributiiig 
organizations,  constitute  the  chief  obstacles  to  tne  development  of 
American  trade  in  this  region.  Under  present  conditions  American 
manufacturers  are  compelled  to  look  to  their  natural  competitors 
to  convey  their  products  to  the  country  of  destination,  to  negotiate 
the  drafts  and  credits  connected  with  the  transaction,  and  finally 
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to  dispose  of  the  goods.  American  ships,  American  capital,  American 
organizations  are  necessary  to  trade  expansion  in  North  China. 
Though  this  field  is  behig  systematically  exploited  by  their  competi- 
tors, yet  with  serious  concerted  effort  American  manufacturers  and 
exporters  may  expect  to  participate  in  the  trade  and  thus  share 
the  prosperity  of  the  district. 

In  promoting  investments  of  American  capital  in  North  China 
it  may  be  advisable  as  well  as  practicable  for  American  financial 
interests  in  a  restricted  number  of  lines,  such  as  railway  and  mining 
enterprises  and  loans  to  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  development 
of  industries  or  for  purely  administrative  purposes,  to  cooperate 
with  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 
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AMOY  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 

By  CohauI  Clarence  VL  Oanss. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  Amov  consular  district  includes  the  southern  two-fifths  of  the 
Province  ox  Fukien.  The  port  of  Amoy  lies  in  latitude  24^  north 
and  lonritude*118®  east;  the  latitude  is  approximately  the  same  as 
that  of  Key  West,  Fla. 

The  district  has  an  estimated  area  of  about  20.000  square  miles, 
or  about  the  same  as  the  States  of  New  Hampsnire  and  Vermont 
combined. 

POPULATION. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Minchengpu  census  of  1910,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  population  of  Uie  Amoy  consular  district  is  about  6,000,000, 
makm^  the  density  of  population  about  300  to  the  square  mile. 
This  might  be  compared  to  the  density  of  population  in  New  Jersey, 
placed  by  the  1910  census  at  337. 

This  consular  district  supplies  a  heavy  percentage  of  the  Chinese 
emi^ants  going  abroad ;  in  consequence  the  number  of  young,  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  district  is  below  normal,  with  a  corresponding 
effect  on  the  population. 

Practically  the  entire  population  lives  in  towns  or  villages.  While 
a  very  large  percentage  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the  land 
is  worked  largely  by  dfans,  and  tne  members  of  each  clan  or  of  several 
dans  establisn  themselves  in  small  villages  adjacent  to  the  tracts  they 
cultivate. 

Of  the  principal  cities  of  the  district,  Amoy  claims  a  population  of 
114,000,  Changchow  100,000,  Chuanchow  70,000,  and  Anhai  25,000. 
There  are  numerous  small  cities  and  towns. 

In  1917  the  foreign  population  of  the  Amoy  district,  according  to 
the  customs  statistics,  was  3,885,  including  3,154  Japanese,  423  Brit- 
ish, and  158  Americans.  Of  the  396  foreign  firms  m  1917,  as  com- 
pared with  260  in  1916, 310  were  Japanese,  48  British,  18  French,  and 
9  American.^  The  foreign  residents  and  firms  include  persons  of 
Chinese  origin  or  descent  who  are  citizens,  subjects,  or  protfig^s  of 
the  nationedities  indicated. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  Amoy  consular  district  is  mountainous,  with  the  special 
characteristic  that  the  chains  are  parallel  and  run  from  soutnwest 
to  northeast.  The  rivers  are  short,  and  rapids  frequently  occur 
except  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast,  where  there  is  often  insufficient 
current  to  keep  open  a  proper  channel. 

Top<^aphically  this  district  has  been  described  as  similar  to 
western  South  Carolina  and  northern  Georgia. 
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CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Fukien  Province  13  serflitropical  in  the  eastern 
portion:  in  the  extreme  west  it  varies  more  toward  the  temperate. 
Along  the  coasts  frosts  rarely  occur.  January  to  March  are  the  cold- 
est months  of  the  year.  From  about  February  to  Jime  rains  are 
frequent  and  often  torrential.  The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Amoy 
is  aoout  48  inches.  July,  August,  and  September  bring  an  oppres- 
sive heat,  the  thermometer  at  Amoy  rising  at  times  as  high  as  100.2^ 
and  the  humidity  registering  88.  During  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  typhoons  appear  but  usually  strike  *Amoy  with  diminished 
force  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  coast  line  and  the  partial  protection 
afforded  by  the  island  of  Formosa.  From  the  middle  of  October 
until  the  middle  of  January  the  climate  at  Amoy  is  generally  cool 
and  otherwise  agreeable.  Climatically,  Amoy  has  been  described  as 
similar  to  Key  West,  Fla. 

POLITICAL  •  SUBDIVISIONS. 

This  district  includes  the  political  subdivisions  or  prefectures  of 
Tingchowfu,  Chanffchowfu,  and  Chuanchowfu,  with  the  independent 
subprefecture  of  Lungyenchow— a  total  of  28  hsien  or  counties, 
xmder  the  control  of  two  taoyin,  or  subgovemors,  who  are  subordi- 
nate to  the  civil  governor  at  Foochow,  the  capital.  The  taoyin  at 
Amoy  administers  the  prefectures  of  Cliuanchowfu  and  Hsinghuafu 
as  weU  as  Yungchunhsien  (the  two  latter  in  the  Foochow  consular 
district).  The  taoyin  at  Changchow,  about  33  miles  inland  from 
Amoy,  controls  the  prefectures  of  Tingchowfu,  Changchowfu,  and 
the  independent  subprefecture  of  Lungyenchow. 

Under  the  supervision  of  each  taoyin  there  is  a  magistrate  for  each 
hsien  or  county. 

At  Amoy,  with  a  district  covering  southern  Fukien,  a  commissioner 
of  foreign  affairs  holds  office,  serving  also  as  Chinese  superintendent 
of  the  Maritime  Customs.  He  is  appointed  by  the  central  Govern- 
ment and  takes  rank  with  the  taoyin.  He  has  no  definite  control, 
however,  over  the  magistrates,  and  in  consequence  his  authority  is 
weakened.  While  his  office  is  the  nominal  channel  for  all  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  as  a  matter  of  practice  the  foreign  consuls  frequently 
deal  directly  with  the  taoyins  and  local  magistrates,  having  recourse 
when  necessary  to  the  civil  governor  at  Foochow. 

Southern  Fukien  is  a  separate  military  department  under  the 
military  governor  at  Foochow,  the  department  commander  stationed 
at  Amoy  haviag  the  rank  of  a  major  general  and  commanding  about 
6,000  troops. 

The  various  districts  are  represented  in  the  provincial  assembly  at 
Foochow,  but  there  are  no  local  assemblies  except  that  some  of  the 
vUlages  and  towns  have  what  are  known  as  self-governing  bodies, 
and  every  village  has  its  village  elders  or  headmen. 

For  the  most  part,  all  authority  is  centered  in  the  governor,  taoyins 
and  hsien  magistrates  and  is  enforced,  when  necessary,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  military. 

The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  the  hsien  magistrates  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  establishment  of  a  regular  judicial  system  in  this  part 
of  the  Province.  The  hsien  magistrates  have  assistants  with  legal 
training  attached  to  their  yamens  to  act  for  them  in  judicial  matters. 
A  distnct  court  was  in  operation  at  Amoy  up  to  1912,  but  suspended 
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on  account  of  lack  of  appropriations.     The  reestablishment  of  this 
court  has  now  been  sanctioned. 

Appeals  are  taken  from  the  magistrates'  courts  either  to  the  district 
court  or  the  supreme  court  at  Foochow,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case,  but  in  mixed  cases  involving  foreign  interests  appeals  have 
been  taken  to  the  special  commissioner  of  foreim  affairs  at  Foochow, 
although  this  procedure  has  not  received  the  lormal  sanction  of  the 
consular  body  at  Amoy. 

Independent  police  forces  are  maintained  in  the  larger  cities,  under 
the  control  of  the  hsien  magistrates,  and  in  some  cases  a  water  police 
has  been  establi^ed  for  control  of  the  harbors  from  the  police  stand- 
point. 

EDUCATION. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  education  in  the  last  decade, 
the  two  outstanding  features  being  the  establishment  of  public  schools 
in  cities  and  towns  of  importance  and  the  effort  to  improve  the  cur- 
ricula in  Chinese  schools  oysubstitutingmathematics,  geography,  and 
other  practical  branches  for  part  of  the  study  of  the  Chmese  hterature 
and  classics,  to  which  Chinese  schools  were  largely  confined  in  the 
past. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  competent  in- 
structors; students  from  missionary  institutions  are  being  drawn 
very  largely  into  this  work,  a  feature  that  should  bring  wholesome 
results. 

The  Government  schools  are  supported  partly  by  grants  from  the 
provincial  and  local  treasuries,  partly  by  private  subscriptions,  and 
to  some  extent  by  tuition  fees. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  a  report  covering  Fukien  Province, 
will  serve  to  indicate  in  an  approximate  way  the  extent  of  the  Chinese 
educational  activities  under  Government  supervision  in  the  Amoy 
consular  district: 


Class  of  schools. 


Normal 

Kiddle 

Grammar. . . 

Primary 

Commercial 
Haltday... 

ToUl. 


Number. 


2 
7 
290 
570 
3 
8 


875 


Number  of 
students. 


Number  of 
teat  hers. 


34,845 


130 

10 

868 

61 

8,130 

1,365 

25,312 

847 

217 

15 

188 

3 

2,301 


Revenue. 


iMex. 

7,213 
47,080 
207,380 
82,547 
6,270 
160 


350,650 


Expenditure. 


$  Mex. 

12,061 
61,445 
252,399 
97,765 
6,714 
198 


420,582 


In  United  States  currency  the  revenue  and  expenditure  given  above 
amount  (at  normal  exchange)  to  about  $175,325  and  $210,291, 
respectively. 

Considering  that  a  decade  ago  the  Grovemment  maintained  prac- 
ticaUy  no  schools,  the  figures  indicate  a  most  gratifying  advance 
along  educational  lines. 

One  particularly  pleasing  feature  has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
limited  number  of  schools  for  girk.  Formerly  Chinese  girls  were 
generally  uneducated  and  in  a  condition  of  complete  dependence, 
but  the  influence  of  the  foreign  mission  schools  for  girls  has  been  felt 
and  is  shown  in  the  efforts  to  establish  Government  schools  for  them. 
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The  mission  schools  report  continued  progress.  One  American 
mission  in  this  district  maintains  3  kindergrartens,  30  lower  elementary 
schools,  4  higher  elementary  schools,  and  1  middle  8<^ool,  with  a  total 
teaching  staflF  of  2  foreign  men,  6  foreign  women,  and  118  Chinese 
instructors.  Another  mission  maintains  7  boys'  schools,  with  a 
teaching  staff  of  1  American  and  9  Chinese  and  a  total  enrollment  of 
175  pupils,  and  3  girls'  schools,  with  3  teachers  and  85  pupils. 

English  missionaries  conduct  3  kindergartens,  with  268 pupils;  51 
lower  elementary  schools,  with  1,366  male  and  636  female  pupils; 
7  higher  elementary  schools,  with  138  male  and  47  female  pupils; 
1  middle  school,  with  47  pupils;  and  a  college  (of  high-school  grade), 
with  180  students.  The  total  teaching  staflF  consists  of  5  foreign 
men,  7  foreign  women,  and  27  Chinese. 

Besides  these  missionary  educational  activities,  there  are  others, 
including  the  Roman  Catholic,  for  which  statistics  are  not  available, 
but  whicn  are  undci-stood  to  be  quite  extemsive,  as  well  as  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Young  Men's  Cliristian  Association. 

There,  are  also  a  number  of  private  schools  in  various  sections  of 
the  Amoy  district.  Tung  Wen  Institute  at  Amoy  is  probably  the 
largest  of  these.  This  school,  of  academy  grade,  was  established 
some  years  ago  by  an  American  consul  in  conjunction  with  a  group  of 

EubUc-spirittS  Chinese.  The  institute  has  prospered,  and  plans 
ave  been  maturing  to  raise  it  to  full  college  grade.  Tlie  superin- 
tendent is  an  American,  and  there  are  two  American  instructors. 
The  Chinese  teaching  staflE  numbers  nine.  The  enrollment  is  al>out 
275  pupils.  Tliis  institution  is  supported  entirely  by  endowment  of 
the  Chinese  gentry  and  by  tuition  fees.  The  American  consul  is  ex 
officio  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  local  commissioner 
of  customs  is  vice  chairman.  The  board  of  trustet^s  includes  a  num- 
ber of  Philippme  and  Singapore  Chinese  of  considerable  wealth. 

The  Chinese  schools  de])end  almost  entirely  on  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese manufacturers  for  their  supplies  and  equipment.  The  schools 
under  foreign  supervision  are  supplied  either  from  home  (including 
the  United  States)  or  from  depots  at  Shanghai  or  Hongkong  main- 
tained under  mission  ausr)ices. 

There  is  room  for  considerable  advance  in  the  use  of  modern  school 
equipment  and  supplies,  but  the  funds  available  for  educational 
purposes  are  limited  and  there  is  not  now  much  prospect  of  any 
noteworthy  increase  in  this  line. 

There  is  at  this  time  no  higher  technical  institution  available  in 
this  district  for  Amoy  Chinese.  The  mission  hospitals  undertake 
medical  instruction  of  a  useful  and  practical  character,  the  students 
studying  under  foreign  physicians  in  charge.  Hospital  supplies  are 
drawn  principally  from  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  and  in  some  cases 
directly  from  the  United  States  and  England.  The  American  mis- 
sion hospitals  at  Amojr  have  recently  been  considerably  enlarged. 
They  use  American  hospital  equipment  and  supplies,  so  far  as  possible. 

AGRICULTURE. 

South  Fukien  is  one  of  the  least  developed  parts  of  China.  The 
country  is  broken  and  mountainous,  the  hill  ranges  having  flat  irri- 
gable valleys  at  their  base.  The  soil  on  the  hills  is,  for  the  most  part, 
stiflF,  poor,  and  thin,  there  being  little  or  no  surface  soil  remaining* 
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The  8oil  in  the  valleys  is  the  surface  soil  washed  down  from  the  hill- 
sides, and  must  once  have  been  fairly  fertile;  but  ages  of  constant 
cultiyation  have  so  impoverished  it  that  fertilizers  are  now  constantly 
required. 

Agricultiffe,  however,  is  the  most  important  industry  of  the  dis- 
trict and  it  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
the  population  is  engaged  in  this  pursuit. 

Rice,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  fruits,  narcissus  bulbs, 
and  gajrden  v^etables  are  principally  cultivated.  Two  and  some- 
times three  crops  are  raised  annually  m  tliis  district. 

Rice  is  grown  principally  in  the  Changchow  prefecture.  By  a  sys- 
tem of  terraces,  rice  may  oe  cultivated  even  to  the  summits  of  steep 
hiUs.  The  average  annual  vield  in  the  Changchow  prefecture  has 
been  estimated  at  about  40;000  tons.  The  rice  crop  in  this  consular 
district,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand  and 
there  is  an  annual  importation  of  foreign  rice  to  the  extent  of  25,000 
to  30,000  tons  annually. 

Sugar  cane  is  grown  principally  in  Changchow  prefecture  and  in 
Tunganhsien,  although  it  can  oe  raised  all  cdong  the  coast  of  Fukien 
Province.  Sugar-cane  growing,  however,  has  gradually  declined, 
and  whereas  a  decade  ago  (or  less)  consiaerable  quantities  were  ex- 
ported, the  annual  export,  which  goes  now  to  North  China  princi- 
pally, is  in  the  neighborhood  of  only  3,000  tons,  and  refined  and 
white  sugar  is  imported  from  foreign  ports. 

Observing  conditions  in  Formosa,  the  Chinese  in  the  Amoy  dis^ 
trict  were  encouraged  at  one  time  to  believe  that  a  thriving  sugar 
industry  could  be  developed  there,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  with 
the  comparatively  high  cost  of  labor,  the  foreign  competition,  and 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  in  the  intenor  of  the  Province, 
the  venture  could  not  be  successful,  and  the  production  has  conse- 
quently fallen  off. 

Tobacco  is  raised  principally  in  Changchow  and  Tingchow  pre- 
fectures, and  the  portion  exported  goes  principally  to  Formosa, 
Java,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  Amoy  participates  to  the  extent 
of  about  8i  per  cent,  or  $460,000  United  States  currency,  in  the  for- 
eim  and  domestic  trade  in  native  tobacco. 

Both  black  and  green  teas  are  produced  in  the  district,  but  the 
quantities  are  unimportant — amounting,  in  fact,  to  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  in  all  China.  In  the  sixties  and  seventies 
of  the  last  century  the  Amoy  district  produced  large  quantities  of 
Amoy  oolong  tea.  In  1874-76  more  than  7,500,000  pounds  of  this 
tea  went  to  the  United  States.  But  the  tea  was  of  poor  quality, 
adulterated,  and,  moreover,  heavUiy  taxed.  Other  countries  were 
coming  iato  the  market  with  teas  of  better  grade.  The  tea  trade 
steadify  declined  until  in  1899  the  chapter  closed  with  the  last  ship- 
ment of  Amoy  tea  to  the  United  States,  31,705  pounds.  Except  for 
small  quantities  now  sent  to  the  Chinese  emigrants  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  etc.,  the  trade  in  Amoy  tea  is  dead,  and  towns  and  largo 
districts  once  full  of  life  and  movement  have  become  ruined  and  de- 
serted. The  annual  export  now  amounts  to  400  or  500*  tons,  valued 
at  about  $100,000  United  States  currency. 

With  the  decline  in  the  trade  in  Amoy  teas,  the  foreign  merchants 
turned  to  the  exportation  of  Formosan  teas,  for  which  the  market 
grew,  and  Amoy  continued  for  a  long  period  of  years  to  be  a  flourish- 
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ing  tea  port.  Although  the  Amoy  firms  had  their  tasters  in  Formosa, 
the  tea  was  settled,  warehoused,  and  shipped  from  Amoy.  This  was 
partly  because  the  foreign  and  Chinese  merchants  had  their  estab- 
lishments and  godowns  there  but  mainly  on  accoimt  of  the  excellence 
of  the  harbor  at  Amoy  and  the  lack  of  suitable  harbor  faciUties  in 
Formosa,  Even  for  some  years  after  the  occupation  of  Formosa  by 
the  Japanese  and  the  cession  of  that  island  to  Japan  at  the  close  of 
the  Chino-Japanese  war,  the  trade  centeiipd*at  Ainoy,  but  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  railway  from  Taipeh  to  Keelimg  m  Formosa,  the 
establishment  of  new  firms  in  northern  Formosa,  the  efforts  of  the 
Japanese  administration  to  improve  the  harbor  of  Keelung,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  gold  standard,  the  market  gradually  moved  its 
center  to  Keelung.  In  1905  about  55  per  cent  of  the  Formosan  tea 
was  still  sent  to  the  United  States  through  Amoy.  During  the  decade 
that  followed  the  trade  finally  slipped  away  from  the  Chinese  port, 
and  Amoy,  once  prominent  in  the  commerce  of  China  as  a  principal 
tea  port,  has  relapsed  into  a  position  of  minor  importance  in  ttie  trade 
of  tne  RepubUc. 

The  prmcipal  fruits  grown  in  the  district  are  pomelos,  oranges, 
lunjgngans,  pears,  plums,  bananas^peaches,  and  persimmons.  The 
fruit  comes  principally  nx>m  the  Changchow  region,  which  is  the 
richest  agricmtural  section  of  the  distnct.  The  pomelo,  for  which 
Amoy  is  celebrated,  comes  from  Pohlam.  There  is  a  limited  emorta- 
tion  of  fruits  to  other  Chinese  ports,  and  tinned  fruits  and  dried  lung- 
ngans  go  abroad  for  the  consxunption  of  Amoy  Chinese  overseas. 

Cereals,  other  than  rice,  have  practically  no  place  in  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  district,  although  some  wheat  is  raked.  About  half 
a  miUion  dollars'  worth  of  wheat  flour,  principally  Chinese,  is  im- 
ported annually. 

Narcissus  biubs^  called  by  the  Chinese  ''shui  hsien  hua-t'ou,"  are 
grown  in  this  distnct  at  Yuanshan,  close  to  the  south  gate  of  the  city  of 
Changchow.  They  form  the  only  article  of  export  from  Amoy  to 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  This  flower,  it  is  understood, 
was  imported  from  Holland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  has  been  grown  more  successfully  in  the  Changchow  district  than 
elsewhere  in  China.  The  bulbs  are  generally  planted  in  the  autumn, 
from  September  to  November,  and  gatherecf  in  the  third  year  follow- 
ing. Some  disagreement  between  growers  and  buyers  has  arisen 
during  the  past  ^w  years,  and  the  trade  has  also  suffered  somewhat 
on  accoimt  of  taxation.  The  nonnal  annual  export,  of  late  years, 
is  about  1,000,000  or  1,500,000  pieces.  The  value,  however,  is  only 
about  $16,000.  Most  of  the  bulJbs  exported  go  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  methods  of  farming  and  the  implements  used  are  very  primi- 
tive. The  fields  are  generally  cultivated  by  hand  with  rude  hoes, 
though  in  some  instances  wooden  plows  (one-handled,  single  stock, 
with  a  plowshare  of  hardwood  or  iron)  and  wooden-tooth  harrows 
are  usea. 

These  are  drawn  either  bjr  water  buffalos  or  by  an  animal  that  is 
known  locally  as  a  cow  but  is  in  fact  a  hybrid  yak.  Both  the  male 
and  female  animals  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  buffalos  and  yaks  are  also  the  dairy  animals  throughout  south- 
em  Fuki^n.  Hogs  are  raised  oh  a  large  scale,  and  poultry  is  found  in 
every  farmyard. 
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Agricultural  lands  are  held  to  a  large  extent  by  clans,  who  main- 
tain something  of  a  commimity  system,  everything  pertaining  to  the 
farm  life  being  as  a  rule  directed  by  the  head  of  the  clan.  Loans  and 
mortgages  on  crops  are  frequently  made,  usnaUy  at  very  high  rates 
of  interest,  an4.  iu  the  case  of  leased  land  the  rental  is  usually  paid 
hy  the  first  crop,  remaining  crops  belonging  to  the  renter.  Com- 
mission merchants  are  not  unkaown,  but  they  do  not  represent  any 
oj^anized  business. 

Constant  fertiUzing  of  the  soil  is  necessary.  Manures  and  excreta 
are  used,  and  bean  cake  is  imported  from  Manchuria  and  North  China. 
In  1915  the  importation  of  bean  cake  at  Amoy  amounted  to  about 
$1,500,000  United  States  currency  in  value,  and  in  1913  it  reached 
$1,800,000. 

FISHERIES. 

Enjoying  an  extensive  coast  line  with  nmnerous  bays  and  harbors, 
Fukien  Province  is  well  fitted  for  producing  a  sturdy  race  of  fisher- 
men. The  waters  aboimd  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  the  annual  catch 
including  the  hare  tail  (in  the  spring),  the  small  seabream  (in  the 
summer),  and  the  seabream  (m  the  winter)  as  the  principal  fish  of 
the  seasons.  Oysters,  shrimps,  and  prawns  are  also  to  be  nad.  The 
best  estimates  n*om  native  sources  place  the  annual  catch  at  about 
500,000  poimds. 

MINERALS. 

Judged  from  the  geological  aspect,  the  richness  of  the  mineral 
deposits  of  south  Pukien  is  generally  admitted;  abundant  outcrops 
of  coal,  iron,  and  correlative  mmerals  are  found  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts ;  but  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  has  so  far  proved  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  exploitation  of  this  mineral  wealth. 

The  following  notes  on  the  minerals  found  in  this  district  are  from 
the  Customs  Decennial  Reports  (1902-1911): 

Anbi  district. — ^At  a  dietance  of  some  50  milee  by  waterway  from  Chuanchowfu, 
extensive  veins  of  coal,  iron,  galena,  zinc  blende,  and  limestone  are  exposed  to  \'iew. 
The  coal  is  bituminous,  producing  a  short  flame  with  high  temperature.  In  places 
the  outcrop  of  coal  is  from  3  to  6  feet  in  thickness;  wofked  by  native  methods,  it  sup- 
plies fuel  to  the  surrounding  villages.  The  repetition  of  seams  is  imknown.  Iron 
mines  are  abundant;  according  to  a  native  expert  the  ore  is  said  to  contain  70  per  cent 
of  iron.  Galena  is  al^  '^c^r?  sample  assayed  havdng  shown  1  ounce  ore  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  lead.  Zinc  blende  has  also  been  discovered.  Gold  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  this  district,  but  no  authentic  information  is  available. 

Lungyenchow  district. — Extensive  coal  fields  and  iron  beds  are  found  in  this  district. 
The  geological  formation  and  mineral  deposits  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Aidd  district. 
The  distance  from  the  nearest  seaport  is  about  120  miles. 

Anthracite  coal  seams  lie  everywhere  exposed  to  view,  varying  in  thickness  from 

3  to  9  feet.  Coal  is  so  abundant  in  this  district  that  even  the  poorest  keep  fires  alight 
day  and  night,  as  rekindling  is  found  more  expensive.    The  price  on  the  spot  is  only 

4  to  8  cents  per  picid  (133 J  pounds).  A  sample  seen  by  the  writer  contains  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  nxea  carbon,  with  briluant  luster.  It  burns  with  a  very  short  flame,  pro- 
ducing a  strong  heat.  It  is  superior  to  Pinehsiang  hard  coal ,  which  is  much  used  in  the 
Yangtze  Valley,  and  would  make  an  excellent  coal  for  iron-smelting  purposes  and  for 
household  use.  Coal  fields  intertraversed  with  limestone  and  metallic  veins  seem  to. 
cover  the  whole  of  the  chow  (prefecture),  extending  even  to  Engteng,  where  outcrops 
of  a  similar  variety  of  coal  are  worked. 

Rich  iron  beds  extend  far  and  wide.  At  present  three  mines  are  in  operation,  but 
are  worked  by  the  most  primitive  methods,  with  an  output  of  only  150  to  200  piculs 
per  day. 

TingchowfUf  Shaowuju,  and  Kienningju  districts. — In  Tingchowfu  district  coal  seams 
extend  fiom  TsinglinhHien  to  Liencheughsien,  and  near  to  Shaowuf u  outcrops  of  coal 
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and  iron  are  worked.  Once  a  rich  coal  mine  was  said  tx)  have  been  in  active  operation 
near  Kienningfu,  but  owing  to  recklees  digging  the  pit  collapsed  and  the  workmen 
were  buried  alive    *    ♦    *. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  vast,  uniform,  and  continuous  coal  field,  with  its  (orrcl- 
ative  iron  and  other  minerals,  covers  nearly  all  the  southern  districts  of  Fukien, 
extending  to  Kiangsi.  Dips  and  strikes,  folds,  and  faults  of  the  veins  must  be  eolve<t 
by  experts. 

To  exploitation  of  mineral  wealth  Amoy  must  now  look  t  j  regain 
the  former  commercial  prosperity  enjoyed  when  it  was  a  tea  port. 
At  present,  lack  of  transportation  facilities  absolutely  prohibits  devel- 
opment, and  the  prospects  of  early  exploitation  are  not  bright. 

Besides  the  lacK  oi  transportation  faciUties,  several  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  the  failure  to  open  up  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
district,  among  them  being  fear  of  foreign  aggression,  mutual  sus- 

{)icion  among  the  Chinese  themselves  in  jomt  enterprises  without 
oreign  capital,  and  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  mhiing  laws,  which 
has  so  far  largely  discouraged  the  participation  of  foreign  capital. 

The  attitude  tc)ward  possible  American  participation  m  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Province  is  docick'dly  favorable, 
and  such  participation  would  mean,  of  course,  the  extensive  use  t  f 
American  mining  machinery  and  equipment.  PoUtical  considera- 
tions and  the  mining  laws,  however,  must  be  taken  mt)  accoimt. 

COMMUNICATIONS:  PATHS  AND  WATERWAYS. 

The  transportation  faciUties  in  southern  Fukien  connecting  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  with  the  principal  seaport,  Amoy,  are 
decidedly  limited;  and  as  regards  general  transportation  into  the 
interior,  it  may  be  said  that  tliis  is  one  of  the  cnief  problems  con- 
fronting the  people  of  this  section. 

So  far  as  South  China  is  concerned,  there  are  no  roads.  The  near- 
est approach  to  a  road,  generally  speaking,  is  a  narrow  footpath, 
raisea  about  a  foot  above  the  fields.  As  expressed  by  one  writer: 
''The  only  commissioner  of  these  highways  is  the  tramp  of  ceaseless 
thousands  bearing  their  heavy  burdens  over  them,  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  One  never  expects  them  to  be  kept  in  good  order .^ 
No  fences  mark  their  boundary,  no  signposts  their  direction."  And 
yet,  into  many  parts  of  the  district,  the  only  means  of  transportation 
IS  by  burden  bearers  over  these  narrow  paths,  unpaved  and  often 
impassable. 

The  district  is  equally  poorly  equipped  for  water  transportation. 
The  Kiulungkiang,  entering  the  sea  at  Amoy,  is  the  most  important 
stream,  as  it  connects  Amoy  with  Changchowfu  and  the  rich  agri- 
cultural section  lyuig  back  of  the  first  range  of  hills  paralleliogthe 
coast.  This  stream  has  two  forks  known  as  the  North  and  West 
Rivers.  Even  from  Changchowfu  to  Amoy  the  river  is  navigable 
for  only  very  light-draft  native  craft,  and  in  some  stretches  farther 
inland  small  boats  of  1-foot  draft  can  not  pass.  To  bring  coal,  for 
instance,  from  Lungyenchow,  two  transshipments  are  necessary 
on  account  of  rapids,  and  boats  of  only  from  1  to  6  tons  are  available 
along  the  entire  route.  Steam  launches  are  able  to  proceed  as  far 
as  Cniohbe  en  route  to  Changchow,  but  only  at  flood  tide. 

A  stream  having  its  sources  beyond  Anki  and  Yungchun  flows 
close  by  the  city  of  Chuanchowfu,  but  this,  like  the  Kiulungkiang, 
is  only  available  for  shallow-draft  boats. 
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The  estuary  on  the  north  of  Amoy  extends  within  a  few  miles  of 
Tungan,  and  still  farther  north  to  Anhai,  the  inland  port  of  Chu- 
anchowfu.     Steam-launch  service  with  these  points  is  available. 

There  are  numerous  small  streams  and  waterways  throughout 
the  district,  but  they  are  navigable  in  part  only  for  very  small  boats, 
being  broken  by  numerous  rapids. 

There  are  no  fixed  chaises  or  tariflfs  for  cargo  or  freight  traffic; 
these  are  determined  by  the  traffic  and  facilities  available  at  the  time 
of  departure.  Plans  have  been  drawn  and  surveys  made  for  a  series 
of  roads  on  the  island  of  Amoy,  the  scheme  providing  for  about  16 
miles  of  road,  the  first  section  to  be  built  directly  across  the  island. 
Funds  for  this  project  are  not  yet  available. 

RAILWAYS. 

There  is  but  one  short  railway  in  the  entire  district.  This  is  what 
is  known  as  the  Chang-Hsia  Railway  or  the  Amoy-Changchow 
branch  of  the  proposed  Fukien  railway  system.  A  scheme  for  a  sys- 
tem of  railways  m  Fukien  was  notified  from  the  provincial  capital 
in  1906.  This  scheme  contemplated  a  line  from  Amoy  to  Changchow, 
thence  via  Chuanchow  and  Hinghwa  to  Foochow,  with  a  branch 
also  proceeding  from  Changchow  south  to  join  the  Kwangtung  rail- 
ways at  Chaocnowfu. 

Work  on  the  Amoy-Changchow  section,  a  distance  of  about  33  miles, 
was  begun  in  1907,  and  at  the  end  of  1911  the  line  was  completea 
as  far  as  the  left  bank  of  the  East  River,  near  Kiangtungkiao,  better 
known  to  foreigners  as  Pohlam  bridge,  about  17  nules  distant  from 
Sungsu,  the  Amoy  terminus  (on  the  mainland  across  from  Amoy 
Island).  A  bridge  across  the  river  at  Pohlam  must  be  built  before 
further  advance  can  be  made.  The  expense  of  this  undertaking 
has  so  far  barred  the  extension  to  Changchow. 

This  project  was  originally  financed  by  private  Chinese  capital; 
when  the  fine  was  completed  as  far  as  ronlam  bridge  the  snare- 
holders  were  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  made  for  the  $800,000 
(local  currency)  originally  subscribed,  and  it  was  found  impossible 
to  raise  additional  ftinds. 

The  road  was  taken  over  by  the  central  Government  on  April  1, 
1914,  for  management,  pending  the  time  when  sufficient  funds  can 
be  raised  to  complete  and  properly  nationalize  the  line.  The  road 
is  now  being  operated  at  a  loss  under  the  Ministry  of  Communications. 

The  railhead  remains  at  Pohlam  bridge,  and.  trains  are  run  daily 
along  this  17  miles  of  line.  The  roadbed  and  equipment  have  not 
been  kept  up,  and  the  line  is  in  a  decidedly  poor  condition. 

Neither  Sungsu  (the  terminus  on  the  mainland  opposite  Amoy) 
nor  the  railhead  at  Pohlam  is  of  any  consequence  as  a  shipping  point, 
and  the  amount  of  freight  carried  is  therefore  practically  nu. 

There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  anythmg  further  being  done 
with  the  present  line,  or  witn  the  original  proposed  scheme  of  railways 
for  the  Province — largely  because  of  lack  of  funds  but  partly  from 
political  considerations. 

A  proposal  is  being  considered  to  build  a  narrow-gauge  passenger 
railway  from  a  point  near  Anhai,  on  the  estuary  north  of  Amoy,  to 
Chuanchowfu,  but  nothing  has  been  done  on  tne  project,  it  being 
decided  not  to  proceed  further  with  the  scheme  until  after  the  close 
of  the  European  war  and  the  reestablishment  of  normal  conditions. 
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A  proposal  has  been  made,  however,  to  construct  a  temporary 
automobile  road  over  this  stretch  and  maintain  a  motor-bus  service — 
the  busses  later  (when  the  railroad  is  built)  to  be  used  on  roads  to 
act  as  feeders  for  the  rail  line. 

POSTAL  FACIUTIEa 

'  Besides  the  Chinese  postal  servicx^,  which  maintains  mail  and 
parcel  communication  with  all  parts  of  China  at  the  established  tariff 
(with  the  exception  that  adcfitional  postage  is  required  on  mail 
matter  to  and  from  distant  inland  points  and  postal  money-order 
facilities  are  restricted),  the  port  of  Amoy  enjovs  Japanese,  British, 
French,  and  German  postal  service  with  points  a1)roaa  and  with  some 
of  the  other  treaty  ports  of  China.  Money-order  facilities,  however, 
especially  with  the  United  States,  are  restricted  and  need  to  be 
materially    improved. 

Mail  matter  from  the  United  States  intended  for  Amoy  now 
passes  through  the  United  States  Postal  Agency  at  Shanghai  to  the 
Chinese  postal  service  and  reaches  Amoy  usually  by  direct  steamer 
from  Shanghai,  but  sometimes  via  Foochow  or  Svmtow.  The 
average  time  for  mail  matter  from  New  York  to  Amoy  is  30  days, 
and  the  same  for  return  mails,  but  the  unsatisfactory  mail  facilities 
on  the  Pacific  that  have  resulted  from  the  European  war  have  fre- 
quently  caused   delay. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Chinese  Telegraph  Administration  maintains  land-line  connec- 
tion between  Amoy  and  South  China  ports,  Shanghai,  and  Peking, 
with  branches  to  the  larger  cities  in  the  Amoy  district,  including 
Changchowfu,  Chuanchowfu,  Chaoanhsien,  TingchoYrfu,  Lungyen, 
and  Liencheng.  The  tariff  is  that  laiiformly  in  force  throughout 
China:  Per  word,  Chinese,  in  Fukien  Province,  $0.06  Mex.^-  in  other 
parts  of  China,  $0.12  Mex.;  Endish,  in  Fukien  Province,  $0.09  Mex.; 
m  other  parts  of  China,  $0.18  Mex. 

The  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Co.  (Danish)  has  cable  connection 
between  Amoy,  Foochow,  Shanghai,  and  Hongkong.  The  tariff 
fluctuates  with  silver  exchange  and  is  fixed  and  notified  from  time 
to  time,  usually  quarterly.  The  ordinary  rates  per  word  are:  Amoy 
to  Shanghai  and  Hongkong,  $0.18  Mex.;  to  Foochow,  $0.09  Mex*; 
to  places  in  North  Chma  (via  Shanghai),  $0.36  Mex.;  to  places  in 
South  China  (via  Hongkong),  with  a  few  exceptions,  $0.36  Mex.; 
rates  to  America  and  Eiu:m)e  on  charges  corresponding  to  the  above 
and  to  the  rates  from  Snan^ai  and  Hongkong.  Rates  to  the 
Ignited  States,  via  the  Pacific,  are:  New  York  and  Boston,  $2.40 
Mex.;  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  $2.35  Mex.;  San  Francisco,  $2.15  Mex. 

The  French  Telegraph  Administration  maintained  a  cable  from 
Amoy  to  Saigon.  This  line  has  been  out  of  service  for  several 
vears,  though  communication  may  be  restored  after  the  close  of  the 
European  war. 

Tlie  foreign  telegraph  companies  have  depended  for  supplies 
and  equipment  largely  on  their  home  countries,  and,  before  the  war, 
to  some  extent  on  Germany.  Supplies  are  now  drami  from  home 
countries  and  from  British  sources. 


>  See  footnote  on  p.  S4. 
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Hie  Chinese  line  is  supplied  throurfi  the  Chinese  Tdegraph  Ad- 
ministration's supply  department  in  Shanghai,  under  the  Ministry 
of  Communications  at  reking.  It  is  understood  that  considerable 
American  material  is  being  used  by  the  Chinese  lines  since  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war. 

TELEPHONES. 

There  is  a  telephone  system  in  the  international  settlement  on  the 
island  of  Kulangsu,  Amoy,  under  Japanese  ownership  and  manage- 
ment. There  are  not  more  than  25  telephones  in  operation ;  the  serv- 
ice is  unsatisfactory  and  inefficient.  In  the  city  of  Amoy  there  is 
a  Chinese  telephone  company  •  operating  about  135  telephones. 
The  eauipment  is  from  Japan.  The  service  is  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  $4  local  currency  per  month. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

At  present  three  Chinese  newspapers  are  published  at  this  port,  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  only  3,100.  A  shipping  paper  in  English, 
with  no  regular  news  service  (the  Amoy  Gazette),  is  published  daily 
for  36  subscribers.  A  number  of  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  native 
papers  circulate  throughout  the  district.  While  no  statistics  are 
available,  it  has  been  estimated  that  probably  only  7  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  read  or  write. 

PUBUC  WORKS. 

As  in  all  parts  of  China,  there  is  hi  the  Amoy  consular  district  a 
very  extensive  system  of  irrigation  of  fields  for  the  production  of 
rice,  but  this  is  entirely  imder  the  control  of  the  farming  people  and 
is  a  crude  and  simple  but  effective  system.  No  foreign  machinery 
is  used;  and,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  i>eople,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  foreign  pumping  machinery  and  winamills  could  be 
introduced  successfully. 

There  is  no  conservancy  or  reclamation  project  in  hand  or  contem- 
plated^ at  the  present  time. 

As  in  most  other  Chinese  cities,  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
water  supply  and  sewerage  systems  in  Chinese  cities  throughout  this 
district. 

There  is  electric  lifting  in  Amoy  Citv,  Kulangsu  (the  foreim  resi- 
dence section  of  the  port  on  an  island,  in  Amoy  Harbor),  Chiohbe, 
Changchow,  and  Chuanchow. 

The  Amoy  plant  was  established  in  1912  by  a  Chinese  company, 
the  Amoy  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000 
local  currency.  The  equipment  includes  two  100-kilowatt  and  one 
300-kilowatt  turbine  generators  of  American  manufacture  and  four 
water-tube  boilers,  rower  is  transmitted  in  S-phase,  60-cycle,  2,300- 
volt  alternating  current  and  stepped  down  to  110  volts  for  house 
service  by  means  of  transformers.  The  total  number  of  lights  hi  use 
is  16,000  in  16-candl^power  equivalents.  The  charge  for  meter-rate 
consumers  is  30  cents  local  currency  and  the  charge  for  flat-rate 
consum^ns  $1  local  ciurency  for  .10  candlepower  per  month.  This 
plant  furnishes  no  power  current  at  present,  but  is  prepared  to  do 
80  if  industrial  concerns  should  be  established  at  Amoy. 
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Kulangsu  has  an  electric-li^ht  installation  operated  by  the  Shanghai 
Electric  &  Asbestos  Co.  (Ltd.),  a  British  company,  which  obtained 
an  exclusive  franchise  in  1913  for  a  period  of  15  years.  The  plant 
installed  is  claimed  to  be  of  76-kilowatt  capacity,  the  machines  oeing 
of  British  manufactm*e,  but  the  company  has  overioaded  its  real 
capacity  and  as  a  result  the  mmiicipality  has  given  notice  that  unless 
improved  service  is  immediately  forthcoming  the  monopoly  will  be 
set  aside.  The  current  is  supplied  in  220  volts  direct  current.  The 
charge  is  22  cents  per  unit  local  currency. 

Changchow,  inland  33  miles  from  Amoy,  has  a  plant  imder  con- 
struction. The  Changma  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  (Ltd.),  a 
Chinese  concern,  has  organized  with  a  capital  of  $150,000  local 
currency  to  erect  a  plant  consisting  of  one  50-kilowatt  generator  and 
one  30-Kilowatt  generator  to  be  driven  by  gas  engines  and  give  a 
lamp  voltage  of  220  direct  current.  Gas  producers  of  English  manu- 
facture are  to  be  used  to  supply  gas  to  the  gas  engines. 

Chiohbe,  about  17  miles  mland  from  Amoy,  has  a  plant  consisting 
of  two  37-Kilowatt  generators,  500  volts,  74  amperes,  driven  at  960 
rotations  per  minute,  to  supply  3,700  16-candlepower  lights.  Light 
is  supplied  at  220  volts.  The  charge  is  80  cents  local  currency  per 
lamp.  It  is  proposed  to  install  a  meter  system  at  30  cents  local 
currency  a  unit.  The  plant  is  driven  by  one  120-horsepower  engine 
run  on  gas  produced  from  Chinese  coal  costing  about  $20  local  currency 
per  ton  in  Amoy.     The  machinery  is  of  British  manufacture. 

At  Chuanchow,  on  the  coast  north  of  Amoy,  a  plant  equipped  with 
Japanese  machinery  is  being  rim.  A  2-cyiinaer,  150-horsepower 
producer  gas  engine  drives  a  75-kilowatt  direct-current  generator 
supplying  a  lamp  voltage  of  110.  The  coal  used  is  obtained  from 
Formosa  in  three  different  grades,  costing  $10,  $8,  and  $6.75  United 
States  currency  per  short  ton.  A  10-candlepower  lamp  costs  80 
cents  local  currency  a  month.  The  meter  rate  varies  from  26  to  32 
cents  local  currency  per  unit.  The  company  at  present  has  more 
than  3,000  lamps  in  use.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  placed  at 
3,500  lamps.'  It  is  proposed  to  purchase  additional  Japanese 
machinery,  to  consist  of  a  200-horsepower  producer  gas  engine  and 
a  150-kilowatt  generator.  The  origmal  plant  cost  about  $15,000 
United  States  currency. 

Other  cities  in  this  consular  district  are  discussing  electric-light 
plants.  The  subject  is  particularly  important  at  the  present  time  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  kerosene  oil  due  to  war  conditions.  There 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  American  equipment,  provided 
liberal  nnancial  arrangements  can  be  offered. 

Both  Amoy  City  and  the  International  Settlement  of  Kulangsu 
are  in  need  of  adequate  water-supply  systems.  Surface  wells  alone 
now  furnish  the  water  supply,  and  m  the  dry  seasons  there  is  often  a 
shortage  of  water.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  conditions, 
but  so  far  without  result. 

TREATY  PORTS  AND  FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS. 

Amoy  is  the  only  treaty  port  or  nort  opened  to  foreign  trade  in 
the  district,  having  been  opened  unaer  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
of  1842.    The  Chmese  population  is  estimated  at  about  114,000. 
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TTiere  is  a  British  <xmcession,  a  small  Japanese  concession,  and  a 
very  small  and  more  or  less  nominal  American  concession  on  Amoy 
Isla&d  a^ns  ^^  harbor  front. 

in  190S  OiHia  granted  as  ma  international  settlement  the  island  of 
Ktriangsn,  opposite  Amoy.  This  forma  the  consular  and  residential 
section  of  the  porL  It  is  administered  mider  land  regulations  agreed 
upoQ  betweea  tiie  treaty  powers  and  the  Chinese  Govemmeut.  Suh- 
ject  to  some  supervisory  control  by  the  consular  body,  the  adminis- 
tration is  vested  in  the  Kulangsu  municipal  coimcil,  ©onsisting  of 
six  foreign  members,  elected  annually  by  the  ratepayers,  and  one 
Chrnese  appointed  by  the  CSiinese  authorities.  Ilie  council  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  admhiistration,  taxation,  police,  sanitation, 
public  'works,  etc.  Funds  are  pnmded  by  a  system  oi  tax  assess- 
meaits  on  property  and  rentals  and  by  license  feas.  Debentures  to 
the  extent  of^  $20,000  local  currency  exe  outstanding. 

The  for^gn  population  of  this  island  is  placed  at  292  and  the 
Qiinese  at  11,000.  The  population  includes  a  number  of  British 
Chinese,  Japanese  (Formosaii)  Chinese,  and  Fhillipine  Chinese. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Kulsngsulntem&tioiial  Settlement  for  1917  shows 
a  revenue  from  taxes  and  licenses  amounting  to  $41,300  Mex. 
and  an  expenditure  of  about  the  same  amount.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  taxpayers  a  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the 
council  to  provide  fire-fighting  apparatus  for  the  settlement.  In 
view  of  the  laci^  of  a  water  system  a  chemical  apparatus  will  probably 
be  adopted. 

Consulates  are  maintained  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan;  merchant  consulates  by  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands; 
a  merchant  vice  consulate  by  Norway;  an  honorary  vice  consulate  by 
Denmark;  and  a  consular  agency  by  France. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

Banking  in  Amoy  presents  n^any  imusuai  features.  TTie  many 
curr«i(ies  m  circulation  make  it  difficult  to  give  definite  statements 
on  exchange,  etc.,  either  locally,  with  the  other  Chma  ports,  or  with 
the  verioua  iforeign  countries. 

The  Hongkong  silver  dollar,  Japanese  (Formosan)  silver  yen, 
StraitB  dollar,  aim  Indo-China  piaster  are  all  seen  among  tiiei  **nard 
coin'' ;  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  banks  issue  paper  currency. 

One  of  the  features  of  th^  trade  of  this  port,  says  a  rec^it  Customs 
Trade  Report,  is  that  regarding  tbe  local  currency : 

The  unit  of  this  currency  is  the  so-called  Spanish  dollar,  which,  though  actually 
im  use  in  the  sixti«8,  had  totally  disappeared  from  the  market  by  the  end  dt  the  eeven- 
lieB.  Since  tibon,  htmefver,  it  hj»  bei^  retaiiied  as  a  book  unit  by  the  local  agency 
of  tke  Hongkong  &  fihanghai  Bonk  and  isade  to  ruie^»iactically  all  conunercial  and 
banking  trannctioos  of  the  port.  Ilie  cate  of  this  unit  with  regard  to  tiiie  silver  cur- 
rency actually  handled  here — styled  * 'chopped  yen"  and  consisting  varioudy  of  Jajpa- 
neee  yen  (coined  for  Formosa) ,  Hongkong  dollars,  Mexican  dollars,  and  Indo-Cnina  pias- 
ters, all  considered  {strange  to  say)  to  be  mutually  equivalent  in  value — is  fixed  iiom 
da]rio4ayl>|r  the  meeettMl  bank.  It  i«n«8  generally  fran  about  2  per  cent  ppeooium 
topar,  but  may  even  go  below  par  in  times  when  local  silver  coins  are  scarce,  as  in 
ml,  when  it  actually  touched  3J  per  cent  discount.  [Note:  In  1916  it  touched  9  per 
cent  discoTtnt.l  The  sole  criterion  for  tiiis  fluctnation  is  the  bank's  wtsnt  or  8ut>er- 
flaity  of  silver  doUam,  vkich  is  practically  synxmymoos  with  the  port's  demand  or 
nppty  «f  coined  currency.  Some  other  banks  established  in  more  recent  yeazs — 
the  £ank  of  Taiwan  and  the  Chinese  official  Bank  of  ronuaunications — have  local 
silver  currency,  yen^r  dollars,  as  their  unit,  but  this  has  not  affected  the  paramount 
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position  of  the  Spanish  dollar  as  the  basis  of  trade  and  foreign  exchange  transactions 
at  Amoy.  From  a  currency  point  of  view  the  position  is  a  most  remarkable  one,  as 
the  only  le^  tender  for  daily  purposes  consists  practically  of  checks  on  one  bank 
or  silver  coins  at  rates  fluctuating  daily  at  the  wul  of  that  same  bank.  Though  in 
theory  the  Spanish  dollar  is  represented  by  72  candereens  Canton  weight  erf  current 
dollars  or  silver  of  0.900  fineness,  in  practice  svcee  is  not  obtainable,  and  the  bank 
reserves  the  right  to  refuse  the  acceptance  of  dollars  by  we^ht,  taking  them  by  count 
only,  with  the  interposition  of  its  daily  rate  to  arrive  at  Spanish  dollars.  Needless 
to  say,  this  rate  also  varies  for  buying  and  selling.  The  system  of  handling  dollars 
by  count  only  has  become  the  rule,  since  the  bank's  policy  of  accepting  only  clean 
or  slightly  chopped  dollars  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  old  mutilated  cup-and* 
saucer-like  coins  to  other  ports  or  into  tiie  meltinfi[  pot. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  above  peculiarities,  the  Amoy  currency  system  presents 
distinct  advantages  for  the  trade  as  compared  with  the  neighboring  coast  ports.  By 
adhering  to  an  extinct  currency  and  continuing  that  as  a  book  or  bank  unit,  the  bank, 
is  able  to  keep  its  unit  mostly  at  par  with  the  Hongkong  dollar  and  quote  for  its  3terling 
exchange  almost  invariably  tJie  identical  figures  ruUng  for  the  day  at  Hongkong. 
The  Amoy  merchant  thus  obtains  in  his  foreign  dealings  the  benefit  of  a  sterling 
exchange  rate  very  closely  following  the  price  of  par  silver  and  is  freed  from  the 
additional  uncertainties  introduced  by  varying  supply  and  demand  of  the  local 
currency,  which  may  amount  to  a  considerable  percentage  in  abnormal  times  or 
through  artificial  ** riggings'*  of  the  money  market.  The  Amoy  currency  sjrstena 
may  Qius  be  quoted  as  an  object  lesson  to  show  how  under  a  heterogeneous  and  irr^r 
ular  coinage  system  a  fictitious  bank  unit  may  be  resorted  to  almost  unconsciously, 
with  great  steadying  effect,  and  how  easy  it  is  even  for  a  single  bank  to  maintain  such 
a  fictitious  unit  under  conditions  whicn  are  far  removed  from  carrying  any  force  in 
the  nature  of  l^al  compulsion.  In  this  direction  would  seem  ultimately  to  lie  a 
practical  road  toward  currency  reform  and  unification  for  China. 

In  addition  to  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation's 
branch,  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  (Japanese),  and  the  Sank  of  China 
(Chinese),  there  are  private  Chinese  banks  of  varying  importance 
and  stability.  Some  of  these  banks  are  branches  of  similar  estab- 
Hshments  in  the  Phihppine  Islands,  Singapore,  and  other  ports  in 
the  East  where  large  numbers  of  Amoy  emigrants  are  found,  and 
serve  as  one  of  tiie  principal  mediums  lor  the  transfer  to  Amoy  of 
funds  from  the  Chinese  wage  earners  who  have  emigrated  abroad. 
These  remittances  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000,000  United 
States  currency  annually. 

One  of  the  mteresting  features  of  these  native  exchange  banks 
is  what  is  known  as  their  ''letter  departments.''  These. banks  are 
sometimes  known  as  letter  hongs;  but  most  of  them  also  transact 
native  exchange  and  banking  business, 

Chinese  letter  brokers  establish  themselves  amon^  the  Chinese 
emigrants  abroad  and  receive  from  them  letters  ana  amounts  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  the  families  in  the  Amoy  district.  The  letters 
are  then  transmitted  to  the  letter  hongs  with  an  endorsement  show- 
ing the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  addressee,  and  the  sum  total  of 
the  remittance  comes  forward  from  the  letter  broker  in  an  exchange 
transaction,  or  the  letter  broker,  as  the  agent  of  the  exchange  bank, 
is  granted  a  certain  credit.  The  letters  wen  received  by  the  native 
exchange  banks  or  letter  hongs  are  distributed  with  the  amount 
of  currency  called  for.  The  charge  for  this  service  is  from  2  to  3 
per  cent. 

The  interest  rates  charged  by  local  banks  on  loans  and  panted 
on  deposits  are  substantiaUy  as  follows:  Foreign  banks,  mterest 
on  deposits  2  to  2i  per  cent  on  current  accounts,  and  3^  to  6  per  cent 
on  fixed  deposits  oi  from  6  to  12  months.  Chinese  banks,  from  3  to 
6  per  cent  on  deposits  and  fixed  deposits,  and  7^  to  12  per  cent  on 
overdrafts  and  loans.    Some  Chinese  banks  have  even  higher  rates. 
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MANUFACTUSING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture  is  the  principxil  industry  of  the  Amoy  district;  yet 
the  exports  of  agricultural  products  are  almost  a  negligible  quantity 
and  food  products  form  a  heavy  item  of  import. 

As  previously  mentioned,  an  important  consideration  in  a  census 
(rf  the  Amoy  consular  district  is  tne  fact  that  large  numbers  of  its 
able-bodied  male  population  are  abroad.  For  many  years  past 
thousands  of  able-bodied  men  from  this  district  have  annually 
emi^ated,  principally  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  th'e  Philippine  Islands.  A  number  of  these  have  amassed 
fortunes,  and  thougn  for  many  years  they  continue  to  live  abroad 
they  eventually  return  to  spend  their  last  days  in  Fukien  Province; 
the  less  fortunate  emigrants  endeavor  to  do  the  same,  and  even 
those  who  can  not  be  classed  as  successful  are  usually  able  to  make 
remittances  for  the  support  of  their  families  at  home  in  this  district. 

The  number  of  these  emigrants  leaving  annually  is  about  60,000. 
TTiere  are  also  numerous  returning  emigrants,  many  of  them  com« 
ing  home  on  periodical  visits;  but  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  real 
workei-3  of  the  district,  who  might  develop  the  resources  of  south 
Fukien  if  capitiJ  were  available  and  political  considerations  did  not 
deter,  are  seeking  their  fortunes  abroad,  and  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  remaining  at  home  are  living  in  comparative  idleness 
and  sup])orting  themselves  on  the  remittances  from  members  of 
the  dan  in  foreign  lands.  This  serious  drain  on  the  laboring  popu- 
lation is  everywhere  evidenced  by  the  deserted  fields  and  abandoned 
homesteads.  Not  infrequently  villages  are  encountered  in  wliich 
the  majority  of  the  once  suostantial  habitations  and  well-built 
temples  are  now  ruins  or  rapidly  falling  into  decav,  and  the 
people  of  such  hamlets  are  princinally  women  and  children  and 
elderly  men,  the  young  and  able-boaied'^haviiig  gone  abroad  to  earn 
a  living  for  themselves  and  their  dependents  with  the  expectation 
of  more  promising  conditions — a  hope  that,  unfortunately,  is  not 
always  realized. 

The  result  is  a  scarcity  of  labor,  c^mmaratively  high  rates  of  wages, 
and  the  ne^ect  of  the  mdustrial  possibUities  of  the  district, 

Tlie  two  canning  factories  at  Amoy  represent  the  total  of  modern 
manufacturing  establishments  in  this  consular  district.  The  factory 
of  the  Amoy  Tinning  Co.  (Ltd.),  a  Chinese  corporation,  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  South  China.  It  is  the  larger  of  the 
two  and  is  weU  equipped  with  naodern  caimmg  factory  machinery, 

1)riacipally  American,  which  cost  about  $20,000.  The  buildings  ana 
and  cost  about  $40,000.  The  plant  is  equipped  for  an  output  of 
40,000  cajQs  a  day;  the  present  outout  is  about  10,000  cans  a  day.  Tlie 
capital  is  about  $100,000,  and  tne  busiaess  done  in  1916  amounted 
to  almost  $100,000. 

The  China  Canning  Co.  (Ltd.),  also  a  Chinese  company,  has  an ' 
establishment  in  Amojr  of  which  the  land  and  buildings  cost  about 
$25,000  and  the  machinery  and  equipment  $18,000.^  The  plant  is 
equipped  for  10,000  cans  a  day;  its  present  output  is  5,000  cans  4 
day.  The  capital  invested  amoimts  to  about  $76,000  and  the  present 
value  is  estimated  at  $85,000.  The  business  in  1916  amounted  to 
about  $80,000. 
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The  output  of  these  two  factories  includes  canned  meats,  canned 
fish,  saltea  vegetables  and  shellfish,  canned  vegetables,  preserved 
fruits,  fruits  in  sirup,  and  soy  and  soy  sauce. 

Practically  the  entire  output  is  intended  for  Chinese  consumption, 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  considerable  quantities  are  exported  annu- 
ally to  the  Amoy  Chinese  in  the  Straits,  India,  Java,  and  the  Philip- 
Eine  Islands,  providing  them  with  many  of  the  delicacies  of  their 
ome  land. 

Sugar  factories,  with  some  modem  equipment  on  a  small  scale, 
are  to  be  f oimd  at  Amoy  and  elsewhere  in  tne  district  (Tun^anhsien, 
Lungkihsien,  and  Pimghwohsien) .  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
a  profitable  sugar  industry  could  be  established  m  this  district,  but, 
as  previously  mentioned,  the  high  hopes  entertained  have  not  been 
realized  and  the  sugar  industry  has  in  many  cases  been  abandoned. 

A  glass  factory  has  been  attempted  at  Amoy  several  times  but 
has  failed.     Lamp  chimneys  and  bottles  were  manufactured. 

In  this  district  of  few  industries  the  manufacture  of  paper  stands 
out  very  prominently.  "Joss"  paper  is  the  principal  class  manu- 
factured, but  writing,  printing,  and  wrapping  papers  are  also  made. 
The  industry  is  conmied  to  small  factories  in  tne  valleys  and  gorges 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  hinterland.  The  most  important 
region  is  probably  Tingchow,  but  Punan  (on  the  North  Kiver), 
Lungyenchow,  and  Kinan  also  are  points  of  manufacture.  The 
Chinese  method  of  manufacture  is  very  crude,  but  effective.  The 
paper  exported  annually  is  valued  at  as  much  as  $500,000  United 
States  currency. 

Bricks  and  tiles  of  Chinese  type,  for  roofs  and  rough  floors,  are 
manufactured  in  the  region  of  Chiohbe  and  Changchow  for  local 
consumption  and  for  some  small  exportation  to  Formosa  and  the 
East  Indies.     The  annual  outward  movement  is  very  small. 

Iron  pans  and  ironware,  principally  kettles  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  and  camphor  in  Formosa  and  catechu  in  the  East  Indies, 
once  formed  a  considerable  industry  in  this  district,  but  the  trade  has 
declined  as  a  result  of  outside  competition.  The  annual  outward 
movement  from  the  port  is  very%mall. 

Native  tobacco  is  prepared  and  exported  to  the  Chinese  abroad, 
and  some  attempt  has  been  made  in  a  small  way  to  establish  a  native 
cigarette  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  bobbin  lace  by  Chinese  women  is  a  local  indus- 
try and  is  confined  to  the  international  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Kulangsu .  This  industry  was  started  by  a  foreign  lady  who  imported 
linen  thread  and  patterns  of  Irish  lace  and  taught  the  local  women. 
The  industry  is  very  small,  being  confined  to  two  guilds,  but  Amoy 
hand-made  lace  is  not  unknown,  and  with  capital  and  organization 
it  seems  reasonable  to  presume  that  a  profitable  industry  could  be 
built  up  in  the  same  way  that  the  lace-making  industry  is  spreading 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Chefoo. 

Cloth  made  from  ramie  fiber,  known  commercially  as  grass  doth, 
is  manufactured  to  a  small  extent  in  the  extreme  northern  part  oi 
this  Province.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  grass  cloth  and 
similar  doth  manufactured  in  Baangsi  Province  is  tmderstood  to 
find  its  way  overland  to  Amoy  and  is  prominent  in  the  exports  of 
the  port  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  the  actual  quantity  manu- 
factured in  the  Amoy  district  is  insignificant. 
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Coarse  chinaware,  paper  umbrellas,  and  macaroni  and  vermicelli 
are  the  remaining  items  under  the  heading  of  manufactures,  but  they 
are  of  virtuaUy  no  importance. 

There  is  no  proepeet  of  any  immediate  considerable  adyance  in 
mannfactaring  or  m  the  mining  industry.  Political  considerations 
partly  contribute  to  this  want  df  actiyity,  as  do  lack  of  capital  and 
the  utter  lack  of  transportation  facilities  to  encourage  the  opening 
up  of  the  smaller  industries. 

American  capital  woidd  be  welcomed  in  this  district,  the  attitude 
ot  the  people  being  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT:  INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY. 

.Vny  review  of  the  trade  of  Amoy  woidd  be  lacking  if  it  did  not  make 
some  reference  to  the  former  importance  of  the  port  as  a  tea  center. 
This  tea  trade,  which  placed  Amoy  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  China 
ports  at  one  time,  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  review  of  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  custrict  (see  p.  335). 

Out  of  a  total  of  49  ports  oj>ened  to  trade,  Amoy  in  1918  stood 
twenty-first  in  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  (handling  less  than 
IJ  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  imports  mto  China)  and  thirtieth 
as  regards  e:q>orts  (furnishing  about  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
goods  shipped  abroad). 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  and  net  value  of  the  Maritime 
Customs  trade  of  the  port  in  the  years  1904^  1913,  and  1918: 


fanporta  and  exports. 


Impfrts  of  forelfm  goods: 

From  fateign  eountiiesand  Hongkoog. 
From  rhinMe  ports 


S«timort5  of  forelmi  goods: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong. 
To  Chinese  ports 


Total  focejgn  reexports... 

!i6t  total  foreign  imports 

hnporis  of  (liine^  products  — 
ducts: 


Reexports  of  Chfnese 
To  foreign 
To  Chinese  ports 


Total  Cbfnesc  reexports., 
Net  total  Chlneee  imporU 


Exports  of  Chiiufie  products  of  local  origin: 

To  foreign  coon  tries  and  Hongkong 

To  Chinese  ports 


Total  exports  of  local  origin . 


1904 


$9,  ITO,  378 
73.131 


1W3 

191fi 

$8,094,2^5 
262,974 

$8,787,641 
4«<»,844 

Total  lorplgn  imports ;       9,242,509       .   8.357,259  |         9,277,; 


2,637,998 
42,300  t 


377,848 
122.824 


2,fiS0,29R 


500.672 


6,.>n2,21I 


3,141,180 


7,  S-jT*,  .-,K7  I 
~4,6S3,9S7  ; 


108.554 
10,084 


164,845 
9,593 


ii8,g:js  , 


174,438 


3,022,542 


1.332,335 
438, 126 


I 


1,770,461 


Gross  \-alue  of  the  trade  of  the  port 14. 1.54, 150 


4,509,549 


l,n3,602 
801,375 


2,514,977  I 


Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 11,355,214        14,881,113 


1^,742 

253,688 


3>^4W 


K^^96& 


5,027,2 


131,970 
14«,54S 


278,518 


4,  748,  n4 


2,166,3U 

810,076 


2.978,383 


15,556,223  I         17,2S1,004 


16,614,056 
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EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  export  statistics  of  Amoy  for  1918  show  that  much  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  export  trade  of  the  port  is  with  those  countries 
and  foreign  colonies  to  which  the  vast  army  of  Amoy  Chinese  has 
scattered.  The  classes  of  articles  exported  are  largely  of  the  type 
for  Chinese  consimiption,  and  it  may  oe  said  as  a  general  statement 
that  the  exports  of^  the  district  go  abroad  principally  to  the  Amoy 
Chinese  overseaa. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  quantity  and  value,  the  declared 
exports  from  Amoy  to  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  calendar  years  1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Narcissus  bulbs , 

Personal  and  household  effects. 


.thousands. . 


Total., 


TO  PHIUPPINK  ISLANDS. 


Alum 

Bamboo  shoots  (cut  and  dried).. 

Beans 

Bean  curd 

Berries,  arbutus,  dried 

Books  and  stationery 

Brassware 

Brooms 

Chinaware , 

Cloth,"T" 

Combs 

Fsh  nets,  hemp 

Fmits,  n.  e,  s 

GarMc 

Grasscloth 

Grindstones 

Iron,  manufoctures  of,  n.e.  s 

Joss  sticks 

Mortars,  stone , 

Medicine 

Nuts:  Groundnuts,  unshclled... 
Oils. 


.pounds. 


.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 


.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 


Oysters 

Paper 

Paper: 

Cigarette 

Joss 

Pickled  vegetables,  salted  and  preserved. 

Playing  cards 

R*ce.  cleaned  and  prepared 

Shell  fish  and  fishery  products 

Sugar  candy 

Tea.. 


.pounds. 

do... 

..gallons. 


.pounds. 


1917 


Quantity. 


609 


52,360 


172.103 
11,248 
87,948 


S^.-ieO 

252,528 

1,442 


9,891 
42.966 
2,267 


141,527 


...packs., 
.pounds.. 


Tobacco,  cut  and  prepared. 
Turnip  seeds.. 


Twine,  hemp. - 
Vegetables,  in  natural  state . 

Vermicelli 

Wines  and  spirits 

Wooden  ware 

Sundries 


.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


7,991 


3,984 
18,639 

1,932 
13,731 
41,730 


.poimds.. 


Total. 


367,766 


Value 


126,985 


1918 


Quantity.        Value. 


26,9S.5 


1,620 

1,187 

9,811 

961 

4,134 

9,»M 

157 

203 

6,044 


4,037 

3,355 

4,826 

94 

5,806 

22 

6,687 

935 

225 

2,449 

2,034 

1,309 

6,541 

8,194 

942 
3,070 
34,820 


789 

1,527 

329 

6,156 

931 

621 

3,602 

1.1S9 

15,443 

439 

9^ 

17,536 


157,799 


10,199 


34,398 
3,367 
29,971 


8,721 
106,649 


9,565 
14,644 

86 


42,136 


213 


2,676 
4,476 
2,765 
1.998 
8,167 


126,830 


9231 


231 


385 

320 

2,790 

696 

1,914 

8,605 


43 
3,237 
4,855 
1,913 
3,607 
3,376 


41 

1,811 

1,008 

208 

900 

1,393 

59 

1,300 

2,770 

371 

1,749 

10,874 

106 

57 

793 

313 

1,407 

i,m 

274 
1,914 

803 
6,023 
1,2<7 

828 
1.670 


70,046 
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Articles. 


TO  nOTED  STATES. 


Lac© 

Ntrdasus  Inilbs 

Persona]  and  household 

effects 

Qutrgies 


Vahie, 
1913. 


$70 
7,658 

326 
10,780 


Total I  18,834 

TO  PBmPriNE  ISLANDS.     I 

Beans 1,404 

Books  and  stationery ...  1, 561 


Articles. 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

—continued. 

Chinaware 

Combs,  wooden 

Fish  nets,  hemp 

Fruits,  n.e.s 

Grass  cloth 

Paper 

Paper,  joss 

Pickled  vegetables  (salt- 
ed) and  preserves 

Rice,  cleaned  and  pro- 
pared 


Value, 
1913. 


$1,434 

1,179 

6,296 

519 

14,624 

4,599 

558 

2,191 

734 


Articles. 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

—continued. 

Tea 

Twine,  hemp 

Vegetables,  in  natural 

state 

Vermicelli 

Charges 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Vahie, 
1913. 


$3,567 
1,923 

709 
1,9S2 
4,090 
8,188 


54,558 


Because  of  the  relative  unimportance  of  Amoy's  present  export 
trade  and  the  destination  of  the  goods,  it  is  not  considered  necessary 
to  give  statistics  of  shipments  to  coimtries  other  than  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions. 

Most  of  the  exports  being  to  Chinese  overseas,  it  is  found  at  Amoy 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  export  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Chinese 
merchants.  There  are,  however,  several  foreign  firms  that  are  pre- 
pared to  do  export  business. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

It  will  have  been  noted  from  the  table  showing  the  gross  and  net 
values  of  imports  and  exports  at  Amoy  that  this  port  now  carries 
an  import  trade  in  Chinese  products  amounting  to  something  more 
than  half  as  much  as  its  consumption  of  foreign  goods.  In  1918  the 
net  total  imports  of  native  goods  amounted  to  $4,748,714,  and  of  for- 
eign goods  to  18,888,955. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  native  goods  imported  in 
1904,  1913,  and  1915: 


Articles. 


1904 


Quantity.     Value. 


1913 


Quantity.     Value. 


19150 


Quantity.     Value 


Bean  cake tons. 

Beans  and  poas do.. 

Coal .\7r. do.. 

Gotten,  raw do.. 

Cotton,  yam do.. 

Pish,  <med  and  salted do.. 

Ploar do.. 

Medicines 

Oil,  bean tons. 

Prawns,  busked  and  dried do.. 

Riee .....do.. 


39,322 
29,272 


$786,364 
625,521 


313 


67,248 


313 
684 


311 
1,572 
10,000 


8wd,8eeaxn« tons.. 

Tea- do... 

Tobaoeokaf do... 

VenniedU do... 

▼b«t do... 

All  other  artloles 


892 
113 

1,088 
604 

6,328 


20,496 
24,868 
85,431 
22,334 
161,347 
217,805 
28,546 
39,737 
31,790 
65,605 
43,622 
112,758 
857,708 


79,293 
32,489 
7,997 
233 
1,226 
227 
4,791 


475 

691 

3,121 


370 

207 

1,417 

358 


$1,819,798 

791,818 
87, 3U 
41,067 

301,596 
17,221 

166,452 
47,408 
89,748 
62,603 

107,528 

119,727 
17,099 
69,527 

105,389 
11,352 
6,958 

931,385 


87,530 

51,845 

603 

205 

1,394 

256 

19,609 


1 

29 

673 

2,241 

595 

167 

1,211 

786 

1,026 


$1,590,541 

1,122,415 

34,983 

40,623 

299,398 

17,427 

574.208 

46,421 

60 

2,912 

17,911 

103,554 

29,462 

66,505 

61,685 

62,604 

25,440 

881,370 


Total. 


3,141,180 


4,683,987 


4,976,619 


a  EonoK's  Note.— There  Is  no  available  statement  showing  the  value  of  the  native  goods  imi>orted 
m  mofe  reoent  years. 

122081**— 19 24 
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The  principal  trade  indications  to  be  drawn  from  this  table,  with- 
out reference  to  variations  that  are  attributable  to  transient  causes 
(such  as  the  war,  lack  of  tonnage,  local  crop  conditions,  exchange 
affecting  remittances  home  from  emigrants  abroad,  etc.),  are  (1)  the 
large  and  increasing  quantity  of  bean  cake  required  for  fertilizer 
purposes  (and  bean  cake  is  tne  cheapest  fertilizer  of  the  Far  East, 
against  which  foreign  fertilizers  can  not  compote) ;  (2)  the  appearance 
oi  Chinese  cotton  yam  in  the  statistics  of  1913  and  1915  ana  the  ab- 
sence of  such  statistics  in  1904,  showing  the  ^adual  and  important 
extension  of  the  Chinese  cotton-yarn  busmess  smce  the  establishment 
of  cotton  mills  in  C!hina;  (3)  the  heavy  increase  in  the  importations 
of  Chinese  flour,  which  is  gradually  replacing  the  Amencaxi  flour 
for  purposes  of  Chinese  consumption  in  this  part  of  CTiina,  following 
the  advent  of  modern  flour  mills  in  North  and  Central  China;  and 
(4)  the  considerable  quantities  of  foodstuffs  that  appear,  showing  that 
the  Amoy  district,  despite  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  its  principal 
iadustry,  produces  less  than  it  consumes. 

Turning  now  to  the  imports  of  foreign  goods,  one  finds  in  1904  a 
net  total  import  of  foreign  goods  amounting  to  $0,562,211;  in  1913, 
$7,856,587;  and  in  1918,  $8,888,955. 

A  feature  of  this  import  trade  in  foreign  goods  that  deserves  to  be 
noted  is  the  increase  shown  in  the  quantity  of  foreign  goods  imported 
from  Chinese  ports.  This  is  an  mdication  of  the  retrogression  of 
Amoy  from  direct  foreign  trade  to  some  dependence  on  other  Chinese 
ports,  principally  Shanghai,  for  foreign  goods. 

The  following  table  gives,  for  three  years,  the  gross  imports  of 
foreign  goods  from  foreign  countries  at  the  port  of  Amoy,  by  coun- 
tries of  origin : 


Countries. 


I 


British  India 

Dutch  Indies 

French  Indo-China 

Hongkong 

Japan  (including  Taiwan) 

Philippine  Islands. 

Singapore,  Stralta  Settlements,  etc. 
United  States  (including  Hawaii). 
All  other  countries 

Total 


1916 


$544,730 

567,250 

27,133 

3.584,800 

l,599,5(io 

61,007 

214,029 

605.  S-W 

8,902 


7,088,880 


1917 


$268,794 

270,540 

47 

4,402,996 

3,907,544 

113.352 

182,095 

324,504 

13,420 


8,643,378 


1018 


149,168 

440,174 

17,830 

4,7?56,577 

2,088,305 

9,966 

454,414 

313,738 

7,474 


8,787,541 


Of  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  and  Honffkong,  the  above 
statistics  for  1918  show  that  54  per  cent  came  from  the  British 
colony  of  Hongkonjg,  30  per  cent  irom  Janan,  2^  per  cent  from  the 
United  States,  ana  the  remainder  from  tne  Dutch  Indies,  British 
India,  Singapore,  and  the  Philippines,  tho  places  overseas  where  the 
thousands  of  Amoy  enugrants  are  laboring  and  seeking  their  fortunes. 
In  fact,  the  shipments  fiom  those  places  represent  largely  a  return  in 
goods  of  part  of  the  earnings  of  triose  emigrants,  sent  home  for  the 
support  of  their  families. 

The  54  per  cent,  or  $4,786,577,  credited  in  1918  to  Hongkong, 
largelv  represents  foreign  goods  transshipped  at  that  port,  ana 
incTucies  a  small  amount  of  American  gooas  sold  at  Amoy  through 
Hongkong  importers;  the  majority  of  the  total,  however,  probably 
represents  British  goods,  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Britkh  colonies. 
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and  rice,  sugar,  and  a  few  other  Eastern  food  products  for  which 
Hongkong  serves  as  a  storehouse  and  distributing  center. 

Before  the  war  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  claimed  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  trade  credited  to  Hongkong,  Dut  no  statistics  are 
available  to  show  the  extent  of  tliis  participation  in  the  Amoy  trade. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  principal  items  that  made 
up  the  net  foreign  imports  for  1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Artlctes. 


1004 


Qoantlty.     Value. 


191S 


Qtiantlty.      Valne. 


1918 


Quantity.     Value. 


'  COTTON  GOODS. 

Shirtings: 

Gray,  plain piooes.. 

White,p]ain. do 

Drills do.... 

T  cloths do 

Lavns,  white. do 

Dyed  shirtings,   figured  and   plain 

pieces.. 

Turkey-red  shirtings do 

Cotton  yam tons.. 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Ounlets,  English pieces.. 

Cloth,  broad  and  medium yards.. 

lAstlngs pieces.. 

Long  ells do 

feanish  stripes yards.. 

Woolen  yam  and  braid tons.. 

METALS. 

Iron  bars  and  nail  rods tons.. 

Iron^old do.... 

Lead. in  pigs do.... 

Quicksilver do 

Tin,  in  slabs do 

StJNDIUES. 

B^hede  mer,  black  and  white,  .tons. . 

Co-eals:  Rice do 

CIgtfettQS mille.. 

Coal tons.. 

Dyes,  colors,  and  paints: 

Bark,  mangrove do 

Bark,  sapaa  wood do 

Fish  and  fishery  products  (not  includ- 
ing btehe  de  mer,  isinglass,  seaweed , 
and  agar-agar) tons.. 

Flour do.... 

OtBseng. pounds.. 

Manures  (including  chemical  man- 
ures)  tons.. 

Matches,  wood,  Japan gross.. 

Mats,  teft  and  straw pieces.. 

Medicines 

Oil.  kerosene American  gallons. . 

Rattans tons.. 

Sandalwood do.... 

Sugan 

White do.... 

Refined do 

Tea,  Formosan do 

AH  otiier  articles 


TotaL. 


7,715 

53,579 

678 

51,515 

168 

6,168 

8,373 
3,901 


4,408 

13, 171 

758 

871 

20,623 

20 


3 

293 

94 

15 

319 


460 
22,131 


10,988 

1,102 
79 


2,341 

9.191 

»,171 


$8,657 

137,913 

1,600 

62,936 

100 

15,807 

13,:i39 

980,747 


33,166 
13,040 
4,653 
3,076 
8,1G7 
20,310 


679 

5.395 

5,322 

15,211 

137,261 


92,513 

1,040,708 

9,838 

62,416 

16,360 
1,952 


172.484 
332.716 
106,873 


615.970 
772,927 


802,960 
69 
51 


470 
8 


85,817 

51.287 

59.763 

102,595 

4.093 

4,124 

26,030 

25,237 

8.642 

2.896,645 


63.823 
35,316 
1,610 
45,805 
10,475 

4.142 

14,693 
2,418 


2,654 
655 
272 
720 

4,5n 
8 


284 

409 

85 

11 

319 


296 
26,665 
27,156 
12,562 


431 
69 


6,175 
17,034 
22,599 

1,802 
59,957 
26  927 


4,997,5M 

47 
58 

9.785 
1,118 


$111,628 

108.151 

5,771 

75,442 

9,138 

13,135 

34.319 

658,948 


28,141 
719 
2,440 
3,289 
2.271 

10,544 


8,420 

7,569 

6.975 

12,844 

160,282 


72.855 

942,2.'>l 

62,079 

62,617 

7,662 
1,478 


614,376 

670,434 

92,361 

115,741 
182,442 
4,762 
84,599 
625, 478 
2.9S5 
6,065 

637. 742 
75,SS4 


18,662 
19,003 
1,768 
84,219 
("5 


n 


300 


^l 


181 
15,427 
9H,a**l 
14,140 


3,637 

89 

12,325 

87 
668.  m 
(«) 


2,345,860 


1,85^093 

4,612 

4,197 

44 


$100,443 

122, 147 

10,959 

112.531 

(«) 

261,969 


(«) 
(«) 

13,287 
90,639 
183,791 


96,046 
970,587 
626,838 
251,325 

627,743 


8n,8e6 
8,550 
69,122 

4,752 
356,146 

(«) 
142,980 

681,932 

7,373 

650,954 

608,949 

19,361 

r2, 968, 665 


6,562,211 


7,856,587 


8,888,955 


«  Figures  for  1918  not  available. 
6  Dyes  and  dyestuffs. 

«  For  1918  this  figure  for  "  All  other  articles  "  Includes  all  imi>ort8  from  Chinese  ports;  the  specific  items 
in  this  '^^'!*"»»t  represent  imports  from  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong. 
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COTTON  GOODS. 

Of  the  total  imports,  cotton  goods  form  about  one-fifth.  The 
American  participation  in  this  trade,  however,  is  very  small,  and  con- 
fined largely  to  drills  and  leans. 

A  considerable  item  oi  the  cotton-jgoods  trade  is  fomid  in  gray 
shirtings,  the  importations  of  which  increased  from  7,715  pieces  in 
1904  to  63,823  in  1913.  but  decreased  to  18,562  in  1918.  This  trade  is 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  Japanese. 

White  shirtings  are  principally  supplied  by  fenglish  manufacturers; 
the  net  imports  in  1918  amoimted  to  19,003  pieces,  valued  at  $122,147. 

In  T  cloths,  the  Japanese  control  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Chintzes 
and  plain  cotton  prints  come  mostly  from  England,  which  also  sells 
the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  Italians,  Venetians,  crfipe,  and  lastings, 
plain  black  and  figured,  that  are  imported  at  Amoy. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  South  China  cotton-goods  trade,  and  the 
possible  opportunity  for  American  participation,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  Special  Agents  Series  No.  107,  Cotton  Goods  in  China,  by 
Trade  Commissioner  Kalph  M.  Odell  (1916). 

METALS  AND  MINERALS. 

Under  the  above  heading,  tin  in  slabs  is  the  most  important  item, 
reaching  in  1913  a  total  of  319  tons,  valued  at  $160,282,  and  in  1917 
209  tons,  valued  at  $204,091.  In  1918  the  amount  was  91  tons, 
valued  at  $183,791.  The  China  imports  of  tin  in  slabs  are  credited 
principally  to  Singapore.  ^ 

Tin  plates  are  used  principally  by  the  two  canning  companies  at 
Amoy,  and  come  largely  from  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  abo  participates  to  some  extent  in  the  import 
trade  in  steel  bars,  nails  and  rivets,  nail  rod,  etc.  The  total  trade  in 
these  items,  however,  is  comparatively  small. 

RICE. 

The  largest  single  item  of  foreign  imports  is  found  in  rice  and  rice 
paddy.  Ei  1904  this  amounted  to  22,131  tons  ($1,040,708),  in  1913 
to  26,665  tons  ($942,251),  and  in  1918  to  15,427  tons  ($970,587). 
The  statistics  credit  the  bulk  of  China's  rice  imports  to  Hongkong, 
which,  however,  is  only  a  distributing  point  for  rice  from  Siam,  Indo- 
China,  and  British  India.  Amoy  also  draws  a  small  quantity  of  rice 
from  other  China  ports;  but  most  of  the  imports  come  from  abroad. 
The  dependence  of  this  district  on  outside  food  supplies  is  clearly 
indicated  in  this  item  of  import. 

BfiCHE  DE  MER. 

Bfiche  de  mer  is  another  item  of  considerable  importance,  the  value 
in  1904  reachmg  $92,513,  in  1913  $72,855,  and  in  1918  $96,046. 
Here  again  Honfliong  stands  as  a  distributing  point  for  this  product 
from  the  Dutch  Indies  and  Singapore. 

FISH  AND  FISHERY  PRODUCTS. 

The  United  States  participates  to  only  a  small  extent  in  tho  China 
import  trade  in  fish  and  fiisnery  products,  and  practically  not  at  all 
in  the  Amoy  trade.  Hongkong  is  a  principal  center  through  which 
Amoy  imports  but  Japan  also  suppbes  a  considerable  portion.    In 
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1904  the  imports  at  Amoy  amounted  to  only  $172,484,  but  in  1913 
they  reached  $614,376  and  in  1918  $871,866.  Here  again  is  demon- 
strated the  dependence  of  the  Amoy  district  on  the  outside  world 
for  its  food  supplies. 

SUGAR. 

Sugar  is  another  rather  important  article  of  food  supply  that  Amoy 
draws  from  abroad.  Notwithstanding  that  Amoy  exports  more  than 
$100,000  worth  of  sugar  to  North  China,  it  imports  from  abroad  a 
supply  of  the  same  product,  which  in  1918  amoimted  to  $608,949  in 
renned  siigar  and  $550,954  in  white  sugar.  The  Amoy  exports  to 
North  China  consist  principally  of  brown  sugar. 

KEROSENE. 

Kerosene  oil  forms  the  one  principal  item  of  import  in  which  the 
United  States  largely  participates.  ,In  1904  the  Kerosene  imports 
amounted  to  802,960  gallons,  m  1913  to  4,997,584  gallons,  and  in  1918 
to  1,858,093  gallons  (valued  at  $581,932).  Of  the  total  American 
imports  of  all  kinds  into  the  Amoy  district  in  1918,  given  as  $313,733, 
almost  the  entire  amount  was  represented  by  American  kerosene. 

MATCHES. 

A  considerable  business  is  done  in  the  district  in  Japanese  matches. 
In  1904  the  imports  reached  $85,817;  in  1913,  $182,442;  and  in  1918, 
$356,146, 

FLOUR. 

Flour  is  an  item  which  for  some  years  was  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States,  but  since  domestic  flour  has  appeared  on 
the  market  in  lai^e  quantities  American  flour  is  gradually  being 
superseded.  Of  course  the  price  of  American  flour,  the  war  exchange 
freight  rates,  and  shipping  facilities  account  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  for  the  marked  falling  oflf,  but  it  is  interesting  to  review  the 
imports  of  native  flour:  1904,  684  tons,  $24,868;  1913,  4,791  tons, 
$166,452;  1917,  8,888  tons,  $467,581. 

GINSENG. 

Along  with  kerosene  and  flour,  ginseng  has  always  formed  a  part 
of  the  American  trade  with  the  port  of  Amoy;  this  trade,  however, 
is  not  done  directly  but  through  the  port  of  Hongkong.  Ginseng 
imports  in  1904  reached  20,171  pounds  ($106,873);  in  1913,  22,599 
pounds  ($92,361);  and  in  1918,  12,325  pounds  ($69,122).  But  this, 
of  course,  does  not  represent  American  ginseng  entirely,  CTiosen  and 
Japan  supplying  a  large  part  of  the  demand. 

OTHER  ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST  TO  AMERICAN  EXPORTERS. 

Without  further  detailed  examination  of  the  items  of  import,  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  some  of  the  foreign  imports  that  might  be  of  interest 
to  American  exporters  to  this  market,  including  cigarettes  ($526,838 
in  1918)  distributed  through  the  British-American  Tobacco  Co.  (Ltd.) ; 
paints  and  oils,  which  come  largely  from  Great  Britain  but  in  which 
American  manufacturers  could  successfully  compete  in  South  China 
as  they  are  doing  in  the  northern  ports;  lamps  and  lampware,  of 
American  and  Japanese  origin ;  propelling  machinery,  largely  from 
Great  Britain;    sewing  machines;    other  machinery,  in  which  the 
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United  States  should  have  its  share;  electrical  materials  and  fittings, 
from  Great  Britain.  Japan,  and  the  United  States;  condensed  mlBt, 
in  which,  through  lack  of  proper  representation,  European  brands 
prevail  over  the  American. 

GENERAL  CONDFTIONS  IN  IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  import  trade  of  Amoy  is  handled  by  the  several  foreign  firms, 
by  numerous  Japanese  importers  who  are  active  in  the  market,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  South  Chma  ports,  by  Cliineso  import  houses 
that  deal  with  firms  at  Hongkong  or  have  business  relations  with 
Chinese  abroad. 

The  comprador  system  is  still  used  at  this  port  by  the  European 
houses. 

There  are  xio  American  importers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  which  handles  petroleum  products  and 
lamps  and  lampware. 

Two  foreign  banks,  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion (British)  and  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  (Japanese)  finance  the  trade. 

It  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  that  outside  of  direct  Japanese  imports 
Amoy  draws  its  foreign  suppHes  largely  from  Hongkong,  and  to  some 
extent  from  Shanghai,  and  also  that  the  South  China  ports  are  usually 
included  in  territory  alloted  by  foreign  manufacturers  to  their  agents 
in  Hongkong  or  Shanghai. 

Direct  trade  with  the  United  States  is  largely  out  of  the  question. 
Trade  with  Manila  is  possible,  but  so  far  there  has  been  httle  effort 
on  the  part  of  Manila  merchants  to  participate  in  the  trade  of  this 
port. 

It  is  beUeved,  however,  that  for  the  most  part  representatives  of 
American  manufacturers  in  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  have  failed  to 
develop  the  South  China  coast-port  trade;  and  while  it  may  be  true 
that  richer  fields  are  available  elsewhere,  it  is  entirely  possible  that, 
by  occasional  visits  of  foreign  and  Chinese  representatives  of  such 
houses,  the  American  trade  with  Amoy  could  be  considerably  increased. 

Shanghai  and  Hongkong  representatives  of  American  firms  should 
keep  the  South  China  coast-port  consulates  informed  of  the  classes 
of  American  goods  they  handle  and  the  American  manufacturers  they 
represent. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

Amoy  possesses  one  of  the  best  deep-water  harbors  on  the  China 
coast.  It  is  well  lighted,  and  has  accommodation  for  about  12 
vessels  of  medium  length  in  the  inner  harbor  and  abundant  anchorage 
areas  in  the  outer  harbor  for  vessels  of  almost  any  length  or  draft. 

Most  of  the  loading  and  unloading  is  done  by  open  cargo  boats; 
care  must  therefore  be  taken  in  the  packing  of  goods  to  be  handled  at 
this  port  so  as  to  prevent  damage  from  water  or  rough  handling. 

There  is  one  dock  at  the  port  formerly  operated  by  the  New  Amoy 
Dock  Co.  (Ltd.),  but  sold  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1917  to  the 
Chinese  Government  for  $410,000  local  currency.  The  dock  is  340 
feet  on  blocks  and  370  feet  over  all;  wddth  of  entrance,  50  feet;  depth 
on  sill  at  high  water,  18  feet. 

Pilot  service  is  maintained  and  is  recommended  upon  entering  the 
inner  harbor.  The  charges  are  1  i  cents  local  currency  per  net  register 
ton  for  merchant  steamers,  2^  cents  local  currency  per  register  ton  for 
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sailing  vessels,  and  i  cent  local  currency  per  ton  for  war  vessels  (dis- 
placement); the  minimum  charge  is  $10  local  currency. 

Regular  steamer  connection  is  had  by  coasting  vessels  between 
Amoy  and  Foochow,  Swatow,  Hongkong,  and  Canton,  and  with  For- 
mosa. The  Douglas  Steam  Navigation  Co.  and  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Eaisha  maintain  ships  on  these  runs  imder  the  British  and  Japanese 
fla^j  respectively. 

With  Shanghai  a  service  is  maintained,  usually  weekly,  hj  the 
China  Navigation  Co.  (British),  with  occasional  calls  from  ships  of 
the  China  Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Chinese).  These  vessels 
call  at  Amoy  en  route  to  and  from  Hongkong  or  Swatow. 

Normally,  ships  in  the  coohe  trade  ply  on  more  or  less  regular 
schedules  between  Amoy  and  Manila,  and  Amoy,  Singapore,  and 
Java. 

The  Dutch  Java-China-Japan  line  calls  at  Amoy  en  route  to  and 
from  Kobe,  with  sailings  monthly. 

The  China  Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Chinese)  and  the 
Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (British)  maintain  irregular  sailings 
between  Amoy  and  other  China  coast  ports. 

There  is  no  direct  steamship  connection  with  any  port  of  the  United 
States  except  by  such  vessels  as  ply  between  Amoy  and  Manila, 
occasional  vessels  to  other  Philippine  ports,  and  the  calls  at  Manila 
of  the  Japanese  line  to  Java. 

Irregular  service  has  at  times  been  maintained  with  Annam,  Siam, 
and  Rangoon. 

The  European  war  has  resulted  in  high  freight  rates,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  coasting  steamers,  and  has  also  withdrawn  considerable 
toimage,  restricting  the  shipping  facilities  of  the  port. 

In  1917,  689  steam  vessel  entered  the  port,  with  a  tonnage  of 
822,957,  as  compared  with  717  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  921,147 
tons,  in  1916.  The  principal  nationahties  represented  were  British, 
with  282  vessels  of  365,551  tons,  compared  with  365  vessels  of  479,318 
tons  in  1916;  Japanese,  281  vessels  of  281,081  tons  in  1917  and  223 
of  246,217  tons  in  1916;  Chinese,  74  vessels  of  65,831  tons  m  1917  and 
89  of  91,636  tons  in  1916;  Dutch,  37  vessels  of  95,147  tons  in  1917 
and  32  of  86,620  tons  in  1916;  and  American,  7  of  10,1 10  tons  in  1917 
and  3  of  6,219  tons  in  1916.  In  1918  the  shortage  in  shipping 
reached  its  height;  the  statistics  show  a  falling  off  of  112  entries, 
totaling  193,000  tons,  compared  t9  1917. 

FACIUTIES  FOR  TRAVEL. 

The  best  season  of  the  year  for  visiting  Amoy  and  the  Amoy  district 
is  from  October  to  January.  This  is  the  dry  season,  when  it  is  cool. 
It  is  followed  by  the  rainy  season  and  then  by  the  extremely  hot  and 
humid  summer. 

There  is  one  foreign  hotel  at  the  port,  the  King  George,  with  accom- 
modations for  8  to  15  guests.  The  rates  are  from  $5  to  $10  Mex.  per 
day, 

Amoy  can  be  reached  only  by  coasting  steamer  from  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  or  Formosa.  No  large  mail  boats  call  at  the  port,  except 
that  the  Dutch  liners  on  the  Japan-Java-China  run  call  at  Amo^  on 
their  way  north  and  usually  on  their  way  south  from  some  l^orth 
China  or  Japan  port. 
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Travel  in  the  interior  is  principally  by  small  boat  or  sedan  chair. 
The  only  railway  in  the  district  is  that  extending  17  miles  toward 
Changchow  from  a  point  on  the  mainland  opposite  Amoy. 

Steam-launch  service  is  maintained  with  Chuanchow,  Tungan, 
Anhai,  Quemoy,  and  Chiohbe. 

Amoy  holds  some  interest  for  Americans  on  account  of  the  visit  of 
the  American  battleship  fleet  to  this  port  in  1908,  when  the  officers  and 
sailors  were  elaborately  entertained  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
Amoy  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  of  the 
South  China  ports  and  is  worth  a  short  visit  by  traveling  Americans 
seeking  more  than  a  superficial  view  of  China  gained  by  visits  to  the 
large  trade  centers.  Visits  of  tourists  to  thejport  are  not  recommen- 
ded, however,  except  during  the  period  from  October  to  January,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  port  is  free  from  quarantine 
at  the  time  of  intended  visits, 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

A  foreign  chamber  of  commerce  exists  at  the  port,  and  in  Amoy, 
Changchow,  and  Chuanchow  there  are  Chinese  chambers  of  commerce 
of  some  size  and  influence,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  guilds  of 
varying  importance.  The  guilds  or  trade  associations  of  Amoy 
include  one  engaged  in  trade  with  Hongkong  and  the  East  Indies, 
one  comprising  merchants  engaged  in  North  China  trade,  one  for 
the  silk-goods  trade  and  others  for  the  Formosan  trade,  paper  trade, 
drug  trade,  etc, 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

The  American  interests  in  this  district  are  largely  missionary,  but 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  maintains  a  branch  at  the  port,  with 
a  large  tank  installation,  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  maintains  a 
Chinese  agency,  and  the  Texas  Co.  and  one  or  two  other  American 
companies  are  represented  by  local  houses. 

There  are  a  few  Phillippine-Chinese  firms  at  the  port,  engaging  in 
local  business  and  in  private  banking  with  the  Phihppine  and  oSier 

The  missionary  interests  are  extensive,  and  include  hospitals, 
schools,  and  churches  not  only  at  Amoy  and  on  the  island  of  Kmangsu 
but  in  the  interior  at  Changchow;  Tungan,  Siokhe,  Shonghong,  and 
other  points. 

The  consular  register  shows  67  Americans  (men,  women,  and 
children)  residing  in  the  district,  and  82  Philippine-Chinese  and  7 
Hawaiian-Chinese,  all  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

GENERAL  TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Amoy  offers  little  or  nothing  for  export;  its  foreign  imports  it 
draws  largely  through  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. 

Direct  trade  with  the  district  seems,  therefore,  largely  out  of  the 
question,  although  there  is  an  opportunity  for  some  direct  trade 
between  Manila  and  Amoy.^ 

It  is  the  custom,  in  alloting  territory  to  representatives  or  agents 
in  China,  to  include  the  South  China  ports  in  the  territory  of  the  Hong- 
kong (or  sometimes  the  Shanghai)  agent.    But  the  South  China 
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ports  apparently  have  not  oflfered  ^eat  inducement  to  these  agents 
and  they  are  more  or  less  neglected  in  the  trade  campaigns  in  China, 
the  foreign  import  business  of  the  port  being  controlled  largely  by 
the  local  Chinese  firms,  the  few  foreign  import  houses  there  OisuaUy 
connected  with  houses  at  other  ports),  and  the  small  Japanese  im- 
porters. 

A  more  studied  effort  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  American 
manufacturers  at  Hongkong  or  Shanghai  should  result  in  increased 
American  trade  with  the  district,  especially  in  such  lines  as  iron  and 
steel  products,  hardware,  paints,  varnishes,  tinned  goods,  provisions, 
medicmes,  etc.  But  this  trade  can  not  be  expected  to  reach  very 
large  figures. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  if  the  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  repre- 
sentatives of  American  manufacturers  would  be  careful  to  inform  the 
South  China  consulates  of  the  classes  of  American  goods  they  handle 
and  the  American  manufacturers  they  represent,  some  extension  of 
trade  might  be  obtained  through  consular  efforts,  but  these  represen- 
tatives should  also  from  time  to  time  visit  the  South  China  poits,  or 
send  competent  foreign  or  Chinese  salesmen  to  inquire  into  the  trade, 
take  trial  orders,  and  establish  business  connections. 
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ANTUNG  CONSULAR  DIOTRICT. 

By  Consul  Jolm.  K.  Dayfs. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  Antung  consular  district  consists  of  the  eastern  section  of 
Fengtien  Province,  Manchuria.  The  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  lalu  River,  which  is  also  the  international  boundary  between 
Manchuria  and  Chosen  (Korea) ;  the  northern  boundary  is  the  divi- 
sion line  between  Fen^ien  and  Kirin  Provinces;  the  western 
boundary  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one;  and  the  southern  boundary  is  tlie 
Korea  6ay.  Expressed  in  terms  of  corresponding  location  in 
America,  tnis  district  would  extend  from  Philadelphia  on  the  south 
to  Boston  on  the  north,  the  eastern  boundary  would  be  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  instead  of  the  x  alu  River,  and  the  western  boundary  line 
would  run  through  Worcester,  Hartford,  and  Trenton. 

The  area  of  the  Antung  district  is  about  18,000  square  miles,  or 
almost  exactly  twice  that  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

POPULATION. 

The  oflGlcial  Chinese  estimate  of  the  population  in  1916  is  1,652,400, 
or  91.8  to  the  square  mile.  While  no  statistics  are  available  it  is 
probable  that  less  than  100,000  of  the  population  is  urban. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  most  conspicuous  physical  feature  is  the  Yalu  River,  which  can 
be  navigated  by  ocean  steamers  as  far  up  as  the  citv  of  Antung,  a 
distance  of  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  native  junks 
of  10  tons  burden  for  more  than  350  miles  above  Antung.  The 
southern  part  of  the  district  is  hilly,  with  a  laige  percentage  of  arable 
land,  but  the  northern  half  is  crossed  by  numerous  low  mountains 
and  the  arable  land  is  practically  confined  to  the  narrow  valleys  and 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

CUMATE. 

In  climate  this  district  is  perhaps  the  best  suited  in  all  China  for 
American  and  European  residents,  for  while  in  other  districts  moder- 
ate temperatures  are  usually  accompanied  by  lack  of  sufficient  rain- 
fall and  adequate 'rainfall  is  too  often  combined  with  excessive  heat,  ' 
in  Antung  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  42.27  inches  and  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  just  under  45°  F.  The  averages  of  temperature 
for  January  and  July  closely  approximate  those  of  northern  Michigan. 
The  extremes  in  Ajitung,  howeven  are  much  more  moderate,  for  the 
average  lowest  temperature  for  January  is  — 6.66°  and  the  average 
highest  for  July  89.66°. 

The  annual  precipitation  of  rain  and  melted  snow  is  42.27  inches, 
which  is  very  nearly  that  of  Portland,  Me. 
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The  most  disagreeable  features  of  the  climate  are  excessive  wind 
and  the  concentration  of  21.15  inches  of  rainfall  in  the  months  of 
Jidy  and  August,  which  causes  the  Yalu  River  to  flood  almost  every 
summer.  During  the  late  wintei*  and  early  spring  months  there  is 
an  almost  constant  north  wind  coming  from  the  Gobi  Desert,  which 
greatly  accentuates  the  cold  and  renders  outdoor  work  unpleasant 
and  difficult. 

The  following  table  clearly'  indicates  the  temperature  and  rainfall 
at  different  seasons : 


January... 
Febmary . 

March 

April 


f£! 


.ay 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

Norember... 
I>eoKiiber.... 


Annual. 


Month. 


RatnfoU 

and 
melted 
snow. 


Inches. 

0.35 

.09 

1.65 

1.33 

2.66 

5.35 

11.48 

9.67 

6.50 

2.73 

.94 

.52 


Mean 

tempera- 
ture. 


16.66 
22.80 
33  88 
46.03 
56.81 
55.96 
66.53 
67.75 
62.73 
49.33 
33.22 
17.56 


Average 
highest. 


40.00 
47.00 
64,00 
71.66 
82.33 
89.33 


87.00 
78.66 
60.00 
39.33 


42.27  44.35  I. 


Average 
lowest. 


-6.66 
6.00 
16.00 
28.33 
37.66 
63.33 
61.66 
61.66 
46.00 
2a  00 
9.66 

-6.33 


POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS. 

This  district  corresponds  to  the  intendency  of  the  three  Eastern 
Marches  and  consists  of  that  portion  of  the  Province  of  Shengking 
south  and  east  of  a  Ime  starting  from  the  sea  west  of  Chuanghoting, 
thence  north  about  30  miles,  thence  northeast,  crossing  the  Antung- 
Mukden  Railway  a  little  north  of  Fenghwangcheng  and  continuing 
in  the  same  direction  to  the  boundary  of  Fengtien  and  Kirin,  thence 
following  this  boundary  southeast  to  the  Korean  frontier, 

EDUCATION. 

The  proportion  of  literates  in  this  district  is  very  low;  while  no 
figures  are  available,  it  is  estimated  at  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  population. 

Educational  progress,  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  interior 
communication  and  the  sparse  population,  has  been  less  rapid  than 
in  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  China. 

By  reason  of  the  lact  that  Antung  is  the  only  large  city  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  people  Uve  in  rural  communities  or  villages, 
there  are  no  higher  educational  institutions  in  this  district.  The 
highest  grade  of  school  is  the  middle  school,  which  corresponds  to  the 
grammar  school  in  America.  There  is  one  of  these  middle  schools  in 
each  hsien  or  county. 

The  only  modem  hospital  managed  by  Chinese  is  a  small  Red  Cross 
hospital  in  Antung  under  the  management  of  two  Chinese  physicians 
who  received  their  medical  education  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  settlement  at  Antung  possesses  a  Japanese  graded 
school  (costing  $80,556),  a  higher  primary  school,  and  a  kindergarten. 
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The  only  missionary  schools  are  a  few  primary  schools  operated  in 
Antung  and  at  several  interior  points  by  tne  Danish  Lutheran  Mission. 

Since  the  only  textbooks  in  English  that  are  used  are  primers 
printed  in  Shanghai  and  Japan,  for  teaching  the  English  language 
to  Chinese  and  Japanese  children,  and  since  practicafly  no  modern 
school  equipment  is  in  use,  this  district  does  not  oflFer  a  market  for 
American  textbooks  or  school  supplies. 

There  are  two  non-Chinese  hospitals  in  this  district — the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Hospital  and  the  Danish  Lutheran  Mission 
Hospital,  both  in  Antung.  Both  of  these  hospitals  are  run  on 
modern  lines  and  use  modem  equipment  and  supplies,  chiefly  of 
Japanese  and  German  manufacture. 

There  is  but  little  prospect  of  any  increase  in  the  near  future  in  the 
use  of  modern  school  or  hospital  supplies,  as  the  present  schools 
and  hospitals  satisfy  existing  demands  m  the  district. 

AGRICULTURE. 

With  the  exception  of  lumbering  in  the  northern  section  and  the 
bean  and  silk  mills  in  Antung  city,  agriculture  (including  sericul- 
ture) forms  the  chief  occupation  oi  the  population.  The  principal 
crops  produced  are  soya  oeans,  sorghum,  com,  millet,  and  rice, 
as  well  as  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  turnips, 
spinach,  eggplant,  etc.  Soya  beans  and  the  cereals  are  exported, 
but  the  vegetables  are  consumed  in  the  districts  in  which  tney  are 
produced.  The  farming  methods  are  the  same  as  have  been  used 
m  northern  China  for  centuries.  The  implements  are  crude  but 
inexpensive  and  practical,  and  consist  of  plows,  hoes,  rakes,  spades, 
and  picks.  The  chief  farm  draft  animals  are  the  horse,  mule,  ox, 
and  donkey.  Natural  fertilizers  consisting  of  animal  manure  and 
human  excrement  are  used  extensively. 

With  the  exception  of  a  Japanese  dairy  at  Antung,  no  cows  are 
kept  for  milk-producing  purppses,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  more 
than  2,500  beeves  are  slaugntered  annually.  Cattle,  therefore,  are 
kept  principally  as  beasts  of  burden.  Large  numbers  of  hogs  and 
goats  are  raised  and  consumed  in  the  district,  but  are  not  exported. 
Chickens,  geese,  and  ducks  are  raised  throughout  the  southern  part 
of  the  district  for  local  consumption,  but  there  are  no  poultry  farms. 
One  breed  of  chickens  foimd  m  this  district  is  remarkable  for  the 
size  both  of  the  fowl  and  of  the  eggs. 

Soya  beans  and  their  products,  bean  oil  and  bean  cake,  are  exported, 
principally  to  Japan,  Chosen  (Korea),  and  South  China  ports.  Millet 
and  other  cereals  are  exported  to  Chosen. 

Exports  of  silk  and  cocoons  amount  to  one-third  of  the  total  value 
of  a7q)ort3  from  Antung.  The  cocoons  raised  in  this  district  are 
fed  on  the  leaves  of  a  variety  of  dwarf  oak  and  produce  silk  of  a 
natural  brown  color,  whereas  the  silkworms  of  Central  China,  which 
are  fed  on  mulberry  leaves,  produce  white  silk.  The  locally  produced 
silk  is  the  material  from  which  the  world-famous  ''pongee''  fabrics 
are  woven. 

MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

There  are  at  present  no  large  mines  in  this  district,  and  as  those 
individuals  who  have  undertaken  prospecting  have,  for  obvious 
reasons,  refrained  from  publishing  the  results  ^  their  investigation, 
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accurate  and  comprehensive  information  concerning  mineral  de- 
posits is  not  obtainable.  However,  to  the  north  as  far  as  Linkiang 
there  are  numerous  outcroppings  of  bituminous  coal,  which  are 
worked  by  the  local  Chinese  residents  in  the  most  primitive  manner. 
Gold  ore  of  unknown  grade  has  been  f  oimd  here  and  there  through- 
out the  district,  copper  deposits  are  said  to  exist  near  Linkiang  and 
Tunghwa,  while  there  are  silver  deposits  near  Fenghwangcheng. 

As  the  Chinese  administrative  officials  in  this  district  are  under 
the  governor  general  at  Mukden,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Mukden  chapter  (p.  217)  for  iniormation  as  to  the  administration 
of  mining  aflaairs  and  the  official  attitude  toward  foreign  investments. 

COMMUNICATIONS:  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

The  city  of  Antung  is  very  well  situated  as  regards  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway 
connects  it  with  Mukden,  where  connections  are  made  for  Tientsin 
and  Peking  and  for  Northern  Manchuria  and  Europe,  and  the  Chosen 
Railway  connects  it  with  points  in  Chosen  (Korea)  and  Japan. 

From  the  end  of  March  until  the  end  of  November  steamei-s  run 
from  Antung  to  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Tsingtau,  Dairen,  Chefoo,  and 
Korean  and  Japanese  ports.  The  connections  with  points  in  the 
interior,  witih  tne  exception  of  those  served  by  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway,  and  those  on  or  near  the  Yalu  River,  are  not  good 
and  are  by  means  of  crude  native  carts  and  sledges. 

The  Yalu  River  and  its  tributaries  furnish  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  communication  with  the  outlying  portions  of  this  oistrict — 
from  March  to  December  by  jimks  and  from  November  to  April  by 
carts  and  sledges  running  over  its  frozen  smface.  Because  of  its 
shallowness  at  certain  points  there  are  no  steam  craft  in  commercial 
use,  except  for  the  short  30-mile  section  between  Antung  city  and 
the  sea.^  The  junks  are  of  varying  type,  and  only  the  smaller  ones 
can  navigate  for  a  long  distance  upstream.  Seagoing  junks,  which 
ply  principally  to  Shantung,  Korean,  and  Manchiu^ian  ports,  rarely 
attempt  to  go  much  farther  upstream  than  the  city  of  Antung. 

On  the  tributaries  of  the  Yalu  River,  of  which  the  Him  is  the 
only  stream  of  any  importance,  the  navigation  (except  on  the  Hun 
River  below  Shatsientze)  is  all  downstream.  That  is,  the  numerous 
rapids  and  strong  currents  make  it  impracticable  to  take  junks 
upstream,  and  produce  is  taken  downstream  in  crude  boats  that 
are  knocked  to  pieces  and  sold  for  lumber  on  reaching  their 
destination. 

The  unit  for  transportation  in  the  interior  is  the  picul,  which  in 
this  district  is  a  weight  of  about  120  pounds,  and  packages  must  be 
of  such  size  and  shape  that  they  can  be  convenientlv  carried  on  a 
cart  bed.  There  is  no  fixed  rate  per  mile  per  picul,  but  rates  to 
equidistant  points  often  vary  greatly  according  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  road.  There  is,  moreover,  no  fixed  tariff  between  any  two 
points,  each  shipment  being  subject  to  a  special  arrangement.  How- 
ever, the  following  average  rate  per  picul  (120  poxmds)  from  Antimg 
to  certain  interior  points,  whicn  ootained  in  the  spring  of  1915, 
will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  transportation  (figures 
are  in  United  States  currency):  To  Linkiang,  $0.75;  to  Tunghua, 
$0.42;  to  Yushulmtze,  $0.30. 
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Because  of  the  inadequate  trails  that  do  service  for  roads,  prac- 
tically all  produce  is  moved  during  the  winter  to  points  alon^  water- 
ways and  is  then  brought  down  to  Antung  city  in  the  spring;  for 
transportation  is  at  its  best  in  the  winter,  when,  with  ice  several 
feet  thick,  every  river  and  stream  furnishes  a  beautifully  smooth 
road. 

The  onlv  taxation — ^with  the  exception  of  a  local  tax  at  Sha- 
tsientze  oi  about  1^  per  cent,  to  which  foreign  goods  are  subjected 
when  moving  to  the  interior — ^is  the  ''inland  transit  tax."  This 
amounts  to  one-half  of  the  import  duty,  and  is  paid  at  Antnng 
before  the  goods  go  forward, 

RAttWAYS. 

The  only  railway  in  operation  in  this  district  is  a  60-mile  sectioji 
of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  The  Antung-Mukden  line,  of 
which  this  is  a  part,  was  completed  in  1910.  It  was  constructed 
by  the  company  operating  it,  and  is  Japanese  owned.  So  far  as 
is  known,  there  are  no  plans  for  any  extensions  in  this  district.  The 
locomotives  and  many  of  the  better  passenger  coaches  for  this  road 
have  been  purchased  from  America,  while  the  poorer  passenger 
coaches  and  freight  cars  are  now  manufactured  Dy  the  company 
itself.  The  head  offices  of  this  railway  are  in  Dairen.  (For  details 
concemingthe  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  see  Dairen  chapter, 
p.  519.)     There  are  no  new  roads  imder  construction  or  planned. 

There  are  no  tramways  in  this  district,  probably  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  cities  in  it  are  Antung  and  Fenghwangcheng, 
which  possess  populations  of  less  than  50,000  and  20,000,  respectively. 

BOADS. 

The  roads  in  this  district  are  very  poor;  in  fact,  most  of  them  are 
nothing  but  trails  or  stream  beds.  The  only  vehicle  in  use  is  the 
North  China  cart,  a  heavy,  cumbersome,  but  exceedingly  strong  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  that  is  drawn  by  from  two  to  six  draft  animals. 
Horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  donkeys  are  all  in  use,  and  occasionally 
a  cart  is  seen  that  has  four  different  kinds  of  animals  hitched  to  it. 
Unfortunately,  little  if  any  attention  is  ever  given  to  the  upkeep  or 
improvement  of  roads,  witn  the  result  that  so  long  as  they  are  barely 
passable  they  receive  no  repairs. 

POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

The  Chinese  Post  Office  furnishes  an  adequate  service  for  nearly 
all  towns  of  any  importance  in  this  district.  Parcels  sent  to  points 
not  served  by  the  railway  must  not  be  over  11  pounds  in  weight  and 
1  cubic  foot  in  volume.  The  majority  of  the  mail  is  carried  by 
couriers  and  carts. 

The  only  foreign  post  office  in  this  district  is  the  Japanese  Post 
Office  at  Antung,  which  furnishes  both  parcel-post  and  money-order 
service  with  the  United  States.  The  parcel-post  rate  is  24  sen  ($0.12 
United  States  currency)  per  pound.  The  mail  facilities  with  the 
United  States  through  Korea  and  Japan  are  excellent.  The  average 
time  required  for  receipt  of  first-class  mail  matter  from  New  York 
is  about  28  or^29  days;  when  ^ood  connections  are  made  with  the 
fastest  steamships  the  time  required  is  reduced  by  3  to  5  days. 
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TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Chinese  Telegraph  Administration  furnishes  telegraphic 
service  with  nearly  all  of  the  more  important  towns  in  this  district 
and  with  other  Manchurian  and  Chinese  cities,  and  receives  messages 
for  practically  the  entire  civilized  world.  The  rate  varies  with  tne 
distance.  Telegrams  for  Shanghai  are  $0.18  Mex.^  per  word,  and 
for  points  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  $1.20  (United 
States  currency)  per  word.  In  addition  to  the  Chinese  telegraph 
service  there  is  the  Imperial  Japanese  Telegraph  Service,  which  fur- 
nishes service  with  points  in  Manchuria,  Chosen,  and  Japan,  and  also 
accepts  telegrams  for  all  important  points  in  other  countries.  The 
rate  for  messages  to  points  in  Mancnuria  and  Chosen  (Korea)  is  5 
Ben  ($0,025  United  States  currency)  per  word. 

There  are  no  submarine  cable  terminals  in  this  district,  and  messages 
for  transmission  to  the  United  States,  if  sent  hj  the  Chinese  Telegraph 
Administration,  are  sent  over  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Co.'s 
cable  at  Shanghai,  and  if  sent  bv  the  Japanese  Imperial  Government 
Telegraphs  are  forwarded  from  the  cable  stations  in  Japan. 

The  *^  Wheatstone"  method  of  sending  and  receiving  is  in  use. 

The  materials  that  have  been  used  in  the  Chinese  telegraph  lines 
have  come  from  England,  Germany,  and  Japan,  while  most  of  those 
used  in  the  Japanese  lines  came  from  Japan. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  extensions  oi  either  diinese  or  Japanese 
telegraph  lines  in  this  district  are  contemplated. 

TELEPHONES. 

There  are  only  two  cities  in  this  district  having  telephone  services, 
Antung  and  Fenghwangcheng.  From  Antung  there  is  long-distance 
telephone  service  toTakushan,  50  miles  distant:  to  Fenghwangcheng, 
40  miles;  and  to  Santaolangtow,  6 J  miles.  In  Antung  there  are 
Chinese  and  Japanese  companies,  the  former  operating  in  the  Chinese 
city  and  the  latter  in  the  Japanese  Settlement.  The  materials  and 
instruments  used  by  the  two  Antung  companies  and  by  the  Feng- 
hwangcheng company  have  all  been  purchased  from  Japan,  and  all 
instruments  are  of  the  magneto  type.  The  number  of  telepnones  in 
use  is  as  follows:  Antung  Chinese  company,  250;  Antung  Japanese 
company,  427;  Fenghwangcheng  company,  36;  total  numoer  in 
district,  713. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  no  Chinese  newspapers  printed  in  this  district,  and  only 
one  Japanese  paper.  The  Chmese  papers  published  in  Mukden, 
Peking,  Tientsin,  and  Shanghai  are  read  to  a  limited  extent.  Because 
of  the  small  number  of  copies  of  any  one  paper  coming  to  Antung. 
the  use  of  the  press  for  advertising  purposes  in  this  district  would 
prove  expensive  and  productive  of  scant  results. 

PUBUC  WORKS  AND  SANITATION. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  at  present  no  irrigation  or 
reclamation  projects  for  this  district,  and  the  only  conservancy  plan, 
the  deepening  of  the  fairway  in  the  Yalu  River  inmiediately  below 

I  See  footnote  on  p.  84. 
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Antung  city,  has  been  indefinitely  postpones!  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 

In  the  Chinese  city  of  Antung  the  streets  have  been  macadamized, 
but,  in  consequence  of  continued  lack  of  attention  and  the  wear  ana 
tear  caused  by  the  narrow-tired  but  heavy  native  carts,  they  are  in 
very  poor  condition. 

Iti  the  Japanese  Settlement,  where  Chinese  carts  are  prohibited 
and  where  the  general  trafTic  is  much  lighter,  the  streets  are  well  kept 
up.  In  both  the  Chinese  city  and  the  Japanese  Settlement  the  streets 
are  lighted  by  electricity.  In  the  Chinese  city. the  water  supply  is 
derived  from  private  wells  and  the  Yalu  River,  but  in  the  Japanese 
Settlement  there  is  a  modem  water-supply  system  fed  by  deep  arte- 
sian wells.  In  both  cities  the  sewerage  is  inadequate.  Night  soil  and 
garbage  are  carried  off  by  coolies  and  used  as  a  fertilizer  on  near-by 
truck  gardens.  In  both  cities  the  only  fire  protection  is  furnished  by 
hand-power  engines,  and  from  a  western  standpoint  this  is  utterly 
inadequate. 

The  electricity  department  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co. 
operates  a  power  plant,  which  is  located  in  the  Japanese  Settlement 
at  Antung  and  which  has  been  hitherto  the  only  light  and  power  plant 
in  this  district.  The  engines  and  generators  of  one  plant  are  of 
British  manufacture,  while  those  of  the  second  plant  were  made  in 
Germany.  The  output  of  the  first  plant  is  1,000  kilowatt  hours  and 
of  the  No.  2  plant  2,600  kilowatt  hours  per  day.  The  motive  power 
of  the  No.  1  plant  is  steam  and  of  the  No.  2  plant  suction  gas. 

The  lighting  rate  is  25  sen  ($0,125  United  States  currency)  per 
kilowatt  hour,  subject  to  a  10  per  cent  discount  for  payment  of  bills 
at  the  company's  office  within  the  first  five  days  of  the  succeedinff 
month,  and  with  a  minimum  monthly  charge  of  30  sen  ($0.16  United 
States  currency)  per  light.  Power  rates  for  use  other  than  lighting 
are  6  sen  ($0.03  United  States  currency)  an  hour  per  contracted 
horsepower  up  to  200  hours  a  month,  and  4  sen  ($0.02  United  States 
currency)  an  nour  per  contracted  horsepower  over  200  hours  a  month. 

During  the  first  week  in  July,  1918,  the  railway  electricity  depart- 
ment began  the  construction,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Japanese 
settlement  at  Antung,  of  a  new  electric  light  and  power  plant,  the  cost 
of  which  is  estimated  at  the  equivalent  of  $210,000  United  States 
currency.  The  generators,  each  of  1,000  kilowatts  capacity,  were 
purchased  from  an  electric  company  in  Japan.  It  was  expected 
that  the  plant  would  be  in  operation  by  December,  1918.  While  the 
new  plant  will  remedy  the  existing  insufficiency  of  current  for  Ugh  ting 
purposes,  it  is  intended  primarily  to  furnish  motive  power  for  several 
new  manufacturing  enterprises  which  are  expected  to  grow  up  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Anto  loko  silk  mill. 
In  addition  to  this  a  box  factory  and  several  other  smaller  enterprises 
are  being  considered. 

There  are  no  waterworks  in  the  Chinese  city  of  Antung  or  in  any 
of  the  interior  towns  of  this  district.  The  Japanese  Settlement  at 
Antung^  served  by  the  waterworks  department  of  the  South  Man- 
churia Kailway  Co.  The  rates  per  cubic  meter  are  as  follows:  For 
**luxury"  use  (fountains,  etc.),  $0.10;  for  industrial  use,  $0.05; 
for  use  in  private  residences,  $0,025;  for  use  in  business  offices,  $0,015. 
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TREATY  PORTS  AND  FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS. 

There  are  in  this  district  three  ports  opened  bv  treaty  to  foreign 
trade — ^Antung  (which  was  opened  by  the  Sino-American  treaty  of 
1903),  Fenghwangcheng,  and  Tatungkow.  Antung,  which  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  possessing  any  importance,  has  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  48,538,  composed  of  40,548  Chinese,  7,930  Japanese,  and  60 
westerners.  It  is  located  on  the  western  bank  of  tne  Yalu  River 
30  miles  from  the  Korea  Bay. 

The  only  foreign  concession  is  the  Japanese  Settlement  at  Antung. 
Permission  to  establish  this  was  granted  by  the  supplementary 
agreement  to  the  Manchurian  Protocol  of  1905,  and  it  was  actuallj 
opened  in  1906.  The  government  of  the  Chinese  city  of  Antung  is 
in  no  way  different  from  that  of  all  Chinese  cities ;  that  of  the  Japanese 
Settlement  is  divided  between  the  Japanese  consul  and  a  municipal 
council  composed  of  all  those  taxpayers  whose  annual  household  tax 
amounts  to  24  yen  ($12  United  States  currency)  or  whose  annual  busi- 
ness tax  tfmoimts  to  48  yen  ($24).  There  are  no  limitations  to 
foreign  residence  in  the  Chinese  city.  In  the  Japanese  Settlement 
property  may  be  leased  by  foreigners,  but  its  purchase,  while  theo- 
retically possible,  is  so  hedged  about  with  restrictions  as  to  amount 
to  only  a  20-year  leasehold. 

Fenghwangcheng  is  a  town  of  more  than  18,000  inhabitants  located 
to  the  west  of  Antung  on  the  South  Manchuria  Railway. 

Tatungkow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River,  is  a  village  whose 
commercial  importance  has  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  no  foreign 
concession  or  settlement  at  either  Fenghwangcheng  or  Tatungkow. 

The  American  and  Japanese  consulates  at  Antung  are  the  only 
consulates  in  this  district. 

At  Antimg  the  conditions  for  trade  with  Japan  and  Korea  are  ideal, 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  excellent  railway  and  water  connec- 
tions, the  large  Japanese  population,  and  the  presence  of  Japanese 
banks  and  post  and  telegraph  offices.  The  only  American  fira^ 
directly  represented  in  Antung  is  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York. 
The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  has  a  Japanese  agency. 

The  general  conditions  for  trade  with  the  United  States  are  not 
good,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  practically  none  of  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants are  able  to  correspond  in  the  English  language  and  all  prefer 
to  deal  with  the  man  on  the  ground  who  has  actual  samples  displayed 
and  who  wiU  attend  to  all  of  the  annoying  complexities  of  importation 
and  deliver  the  goods  cleared  of  customs  at  Antung.  The  same  state- 
ment holds  good  as  to  the  conditions  for  trade  with  all  coimtries 
other  than  Japan,  for  that  country  alone  possesses  the  machinery  for 
trade  and,  not  unnaturally,  prefers  to  use  this  machinery  for  the 
advantage  of  its  own  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

The  currency  having  the  most  general  use  throughout  the  district 
is  the  **small-com  dollar,"  a  umt  representing  five  Chinese  silver 
20-cent  pieces,  but  not  itself  coined.  Except  at  Antung  and  Feng- 
hwangcheng the  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  tnepriinitive 
method  of  oarter.  The  farmer  is  given  credit  in  the  small  village 
store  until  his  crop  is- harvested,  when  he  turns  his  produce  over  to 
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the  manager  ami  thereby  settles  hU  debt,  beiiig  either  given  credit 
in  the  store's  books  for  any  balance  in  his  favor  or  paid  in  paper  not€« 
issued  by  the  store  and  used  aa  curremy  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
relatioa  of  the  small  country  store  to  the  large  firm  ia  Antuiig  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  farmer  ftttd  the  country  store^  for  the  country 
firm  is  given  credit  in  the  Antung  firm's  books  for  the  stock  o(  im- 
jxMTted  goods  needed,  and  all  of  the  produce — beans^  cereals,  and 
silk  cocoons — that  it  has  received  from  the  farmers  it  sends  to  Antung 
for  the  large  firm  to  sell.  After  the  appli<*ation  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  pr(Kluce  to  the  small  country  store's  indebtedness  the  balance 
ia  ^ten  forwarded  upcountry  in  fractional  silver  coins.  In  Antung 
and  vicinity  the  common  unit  of  business  trai^actions  is  the  *'tael, 
the  rahie  of  an  ounce  of  silver  of  a  certain  fixed  fineness.  Silver  dol- 
lars are  used  to  a  limited  extent,  but  fractional  silver  is  the  form  of 
currency  thai  actually  changes  hands  even  in  tael  transactions. 
Japanese  yen  notes  are  used  by  the  Ja{>anese  in  trading  aHiong  them- 
selves and  to  a  small  extent  by  Chinese  in  trading  with  Japanese  fiirms. 
The  values  in  terms  of  United  States  currency  of  these  units  (rf  ex- 
change^ with  the  exception  of  t\\e  Japanese  yen.  fluctuate  fflreatly, 
but,  on  an  average,  are  inwrmally  as  follows:  Antung  taei,  $0.09 
United  States  currency;  small  coin  dollax,  $0.39;  Japanese  yen, 
$0.4985.  The  rates  of  exchange  between  yen,  taels,  and  small-coiu 
dollars  also  fluctuate  daily. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  American  business  in  the  line  of  finance  are 
(1)  the  lack  of  stability  in  exchange  rates  and  (2)  lack  of  creiiit  facili- 
ties. 

There  are  in  Antung  three  Japanese  banks — the  Antung  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Chosen,  the  Antung  Saving  Bank,  and  the  Antung  Bank. 
None  of  these  are  able  to  negotiate  foreign  paper  other  than  Japanese 
or  to  issue  drafts  on  any  foreign  country  save  Japan.  The  average 
rates  of  interest  paid  and  charged  by  these  banks  are  as  follows: 
Current  deposit^  0.005  yen  per  day  per  100  yen  on  ileposit;  fixeti 
deposit,  4^  per  cent  per  annum;  overcfraft,  0.02  to  0.027  yen  per  day 
per  100  yen;  loans  against  real  estate^  0.019  to  0.028  yen  per  day  per 
lOOyen;  loans  against  crops,  0.027  to  0.028  yen  per  dayjper  100  yen. 

There  are  abo  several  laj^e  Chinese  banks  in  Antung.  (X  these  only 
one,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  China,  is  conducted  along  modern  lines. 
The  rates  of  interest  charged  and  paid  by  this  bank  are  as  follows: 
Current  deposit,  0.0025  tael  per  day  per  lOO  taels  on  deposit;  fixed 
deposit,  6  per  cent  per  annum;  ^aranteed  loans,  12  per  cent  per 
annum.  CXverdraf  ts  are  not  permitted  even  by  arrangement.  Loans 
against  real  estate  or  crops  are  not  made. 

The  two  cdd-stvle  Chinese  banks  do  not  receive  either  current  or 
time  deposits  aiHi  do  not  discount  commercial  paper.  Tl^eir  business 
consists  almost  entirely  of  making  trai£:^fers  to  cities  in  Manchuria 
and  Cliina.  Short-time  loans  are  made  at  1  to  1 .3  per  cent  per  month, 
and  loans  against  real  estate  or  crops  at  -^  to  i\  of  1  per  cent  per 
month. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  princqiat  industries  in  this  district  are  agriculture,  sericulture 
and  spmnin^,  bean  millings  and  lumbering.  The  weaving  of  rou^h 
cotton  cloth  nas  also  just  commenced  and  i>  likely  to  increase  steaduy 
unless  political  causes  prevent. 
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Since,  with  the  exception  of  Antung  and-  Fenghwangchoiig,  the 
I&igest  towns  in  this  district  only  possess  populations  ot  from  2,500 
to  3,000,  practically  all  industries  except  agriculture,  sericulture,  and 
lumbering  are  connned  to  the  two  cities  mentioned. 

At  the  beginning  of  1919  there  were  in  operation  in  Antung  a  total 
of  22  large  and  35  small  silk  filatures  owned  and  operated  by  Chinese 
and  2  large  Japanese-operated  filatures.  The  number  of  reels  in 
one  of  the  larger  filatures  ranges  from  300  to  1,200  and  in  the  smaller 
on^  from  25  to  100.     Exact  statistics  are  not  available,  but  estimates 

5 lace  the  number  of  reel  stands  at  14,400,  as  compared  with  4,500 
uring  1917.  The  total  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  filature 
industry  during  1918  is  estimated  at  15,500. 

The  tendency  of  filature  owners  to  move  their  establisliments  from 
Chefoo  to  Antung  in  order  to  operate  at  the  source  of  supply  continued 
throughout  1918.  To  this  has  now  been  added  the  further  plan  of 
moving  the  pongee-weaving  industry  from  Chefoo  to  Antung^  and, 
in  order  to  insure  success  and  eliminate  wasteful  competition,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  a  sinde  lai^e  weaving  mill  shall  be  established,  the  capital 
of  wliich  is  to  be  contributed  by  the  owners  of  the  silk  filatures. 
However,  this  plan  has  not  taken  on  definite  form  as  yet.  J^  a  small 
beginning  in  tiiis  direction,  six  hand-power  weaving  establishments, 
employing  an  average  of  25  workmen  each,  were  operated  during  1918. 

A  Japanese  conapany,  reported  to  have  a  capitalization  equal  to 
$500,000  United  States  currency  and  known  as  the  Anto  Yoko 
Manchu  Kemmo  Boseki  Koba,  began  the  construction  during  1918 
of  a  large  factory  in  which.it  is  planned  to  spin  silk  waste  and  to 
manufacture  various  fabrics.  The  machines  are  to  be  of  a  special 
variety  suited  for  the  purpose  and  are  to  be  operated  by  electricity. 
When  this  factory  for  the  utilization  of  the  so-called  silk  *' waste" 
(the  tangled  innermost  and  outermost  threads  of  the  cocoons)  is 
put  into  operation,  and  when  the  above-mentioned  pongee-weaving 
mill  materializes,  Antung  will  be  the  tenter  not  only  of  cocoon  pro- 
duction and  * '  tussah  '^  reming  but  of  the  final  processes  of  manufacture 
as  well. 

There  are  in  Antung  14  bean  mills  owned  and  operated  by  Cliinese, 
each  employing  from  15  to  30  workmen.     In  these  mills  the  oil  is 

Sressed  n-om  the  soya  bean  and  the  residue  is  then  made  into  large, 
at,  round  cakes,  which  are  exported  to  «lApan  and  South  China  ports 
for  use  as  cattle  food  and  as  a  fertilizer.  Tlie  engines  in  these  mills 
are  principally  of  Japanese  manufacture  and  are  said  to  have  a  verj* 
low  efficiency. 

One  bean  mill  similar  to  those  just  described  is  owned  by  Japanese 
in  their  settlement  in  Antung  but  is  leased  to  Chinese,  who  operate  it. 

There  is  only  one  power  mill  in  Antung  that  weaves  cotton  cloth. 
This  miU  produces  daily  about  80  bolts  of  40-yard  length  rough 
cotton  cloth,  and  720  pairs  of  cotton  socks.  The  power  is  steam,  and 
inexpensive  looms  of  Japanese  manufacture  are  used.  Besides  this 
miH  there  are  about  30  small  weaving  mills  in  which  hand  looms  are 
used,  and  which  also  knit  cheap  cotton  socks  that  retail  for  as  httle 
as  ^  cents  United  States  currency  per  pair. 

In  the  year  1918  there  were  in  operation  in  Antung  2  large  and  10 
small  sawmiDs,  1  box  factory,  and  a  match-stick  factory. 

The  Okura  Copper  Smelter  and  a  number  of  smaller  industrial 
plants  were  completed  and  put  hito  operation  in  1918. 
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Realizing  the  opportunities  for  woodworking  establishments  in 
Antung,  where  a  number  of  varieties  of  wood  suitable  for  furniture 
and  cabinet  work  are^  offered  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  the 
Japanese  consul  established  a  woodworking  experimental  school  in 
the  Japanese  Settlement  at  Antung  in  1915,  hoping  hy  demonstrating 
the  possibihties  to  induce  capitahsts  to  start  industnal  woodworking 
estabUshments,  but  up  to  Jxme,  1918,  none  had  been  established  or 
planned, 

Japanese  interests  are  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  mill 
in  Antung  for  the  manufacture,  on  a  large  scale,  of  paper  from 
Korean  wood  pulp.  The  proposed  company  is  to  be  capitalized  at 
$2,500,000. 

It  is  probable  that,  unless  political  developments  prevent,  much 
of  the  cneap  cotton  cloth  consumed  in  this  district  will  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  city  of  Antung.  As  has  been  already  stated,  one  small 
mill  is  now  in  operation,  and  if  this  venture  continues  to  be  a  success 
Chinese  capitahsts  will  certainly  find  such  mills  an  attractive  invest- 
ment. At  present  practically  all  the  cotton  goods  sold  in  this  district 
are  those  of  Japanese  manufacture  which,  because  of  their  cheapness, 
have  in  recent  years  displaced  the  American  and  British  products. 
In  a  similar  maimer  goods  manufactured  in  Antung  will,  unless  sub- 
jected to  too  high  a  tax,  capture  the  market  by  virtue  of  their  lower 
cost  of  production. 

The  dearth  of  shipping  and  the  consequent  high  prices  obtainable 
for  any  kind  of  bottoms  has  resulted  in  an  attempt  at  Antung  to 
build  small  sailing  vessels  equipped  with  auxiliarv  oil  motor  engines. 
Up  to  June,  1918,  the  ships  Duilt  had  not  proved  a  success,  but  it  is 
now  planned  to  construct  a  suitable  dockyard  just  below  the  Japanese 
Settlement  at  Antung,  on  the  bank  of  the  i  alu  River,  and  there 
regularly  to  construct  auxiharv  powered  saihng  vessels  of  several 
himdred  registered  tons  suitable  for  plying  to  Japan,  Chosen,  and 
North  China.  As  Antung  is  the  distnbution  center  for  Yalu  River 
timber,  it  is  probable  that  after  the  experimental  stage  is  past  this 
industry  will  attain  considerable  success,  although,  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  war,  the  demand  will  again  be  for  steel  rather  than  wooden 
shippmg. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT:  INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY. 

The  table  below  gives  the  total  imports  and  exports,  foreign  and 
Chinese,  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Antung  during  the  years 
1908,  1913,  and  1918: 


Imports  an^  e^tports. 

190$ 

1913 

1018 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

fW7,368 
946,049 

U,545,m 
644,137 

136.017,521 

From  Chinoso ports ,.,..,.-,-, r ■, 

006,528 

Total  forehm  imDorts 

1,793,417 

5,180,508 

26,923,040 

Reexports  of  foreign  goods: 

TO  foreign  conntnw?  and  Trongkong  •  • .  r  -  - 

443,602 

5,352 

133.204 

40,500 

704,874 

To Chii^e  Dorts 7. ...T 

16,854 

Total  foreign  reexports 

449,044 

173,704 

811,728 

Net  total  foreign  imports 

1,344,373 

5,015,804 

26,111,321 
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Imports  and  exports. 

1908 

1913 

1918 

Import-'!*  t^  rhinPKfi  products '   . . 

$474,963 

SS.'57,  H7 

13,225,412 

Beemorts  of  Chiiiese  products: 

TO  forpfgn  cottntrft's  and  Hongkong  

22,161 
3,301 

30,805 
10,959 

68,298 

To  Chinese  ports 

231 

Total  Chinese  reexports 

25,462 

41,854 

68,520 

Net  total  Chinese  imports  

449,501 

815,293 

3,156,882 

EzpcHts  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

To  foreign  counnies  and  Hongkong  

447,270 
1,657,800 

2,671,541 
2,305,710 

13,081,958 

To  Chinese  ports 

4,660,601 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

2,105,070 

4,977,251 

18,641,649 

Gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

4,373,450 

11,023,906 

48,790,100 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

3,898,944 

10,808,348 

47,900,852 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

As  the  Chinese  Customs  Service  did  not  estabhsh  a  customhouse 
'at  Antung  until  1907,  the  first  year  for  which  complete  returns  are 
available  is  1908.  It  is  therefore  only  possible  to  examine  the  growth 
of  the  trade  of  this  port  since  that  year. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  value  of  the  net  exports  from 
Antung  for  the  past  11  years:  1908,  $1,521,898;  1909,  $2,789,113; 
1910,  $1,721,454;  1911,  $2,907,219;  1912,  $4,099,202;  1913,  $4,977,- 
251;  1914,  $3,849,821;  1915,  $5,389,422;  1916,  $7,131,634;  1917, 
$13,772,570;  1918,  $18,641,649. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  in  1 1  years  the  value  of 
the  net  exports  has  increased  by  about  1,125  per  cent,  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1910  and  1914,  this  increase  has  been  a 
constant  one. 

The  following  figures,  representing  percentages  of  the  total  value 
of  Antimg's  export  trade,  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  cluef  commodities  exported: 


Exports. 


1914 


1915 


Beans  and  bean  products 
SOk  and  silk  products. . . 

Timber 

Coal 

Cereals 

All  other  exports 


Per  cent.  \  Per  cent. 

24  I  24 

28  33 

22  17 

14  14 

6  •  9 

6  3 

t 


1916 


1917 


Per  cent. '  Per  cent. 


37 
13 
11 
U 

27^ 


1918 


Percent. 
27 
13 
13 
11 


V, 


a  Figures  not  available. 

The  principal  factor  facilitating  the  export  trade  of  the  district 
is  the  connection  with  Chosen  and  Japan  furnished  by  the  Chosen 
Railway,  which  connects  with  the  South  Manchuria  Kailway  over 
the  American-built  steel  bridge  that  spans  the  Yalu  River  at  Antung. 
Another  important  factor  is  ttie  Yalu  River  itself,  which  during  eight 
months  in  each  year  is  navigable  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Antung  city 
by  small  ocean-going  steamers  and  for  over  350  miles  above  Antung 
by  native  junfe  of  10  tons  burden.  Thus  the  produce  of  this  district 
can  readily  be  shipped  to  the  principal  markets,  Japan  and  Chosen, 
either  by  rail  or  by  -water,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  sea.    The 
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Sresence  in  Antiing  of  a  large  Japanese  commercial  population,  witli 
apanese  banks,  post  office,  and  telegraph  office,  also  greatly  facili- 
tates exportation  to  Japan  and  its  possessions. 

The  condition  that  handicaps  exportation  to  countries  other  than 
Japan  is  the  small  number  of  European  and  the  utter  absence  of 
American  firms  engaged  in  an  export  business.  The  large  Japanese 
export  companies  are  so  busily  engaged  in  handling  the  large  and  con- 
stant volume  of  exports  to  Japan  and  Chosen  that  they  have  but 
little  time  or  inclination  to  unaertake  export  trade  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  two  commodities,  silk  and  beans  with  their  products,  which 
in  1917  constituted  60  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports,  are 
brought  to  Antung  city  m  the  manner  described  under  the  headings 
*' Communications  '  and  *' Finance  and  banking.'*  It  is  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  foreign  firms  engaged  in  export  trade  make  their  pur- 
chases not  from  the  producers  direct  but  from  large  Chinese  concerns 
located  in  Antung  and  in  other  towns  served  by  the  railway.  Timber 
is  brought  down  the  river  in  rafts  and  likewise  is  not  marketed  until 
it  reaches  Antung. 

SILK  AND  SILK  PRODUCTS. 

In  the  Antung  district  the  silkworm  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  tlie 
* 'mountain  silkworm''  and  has  been  variously  classified  as  Antherea 
pemyif  Bomhyx  pernyi,  and  Bombyx  fertoiii.  its  food  is  the  leaf  of  a 
species  of  dwait  oak,  Quercus  mongolicus,  which  is  indigenous  to 
southeastern  Manchuria  and  grows  uncultivated  and  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  sides  of  the  otherwise  unproductive  and  rocKy  hills  that 
traverse  this  entire  district.  In  order  to  increase  the  foliage  these 
trees  are  also  carefully  planted  and  pruned. 

Two  crops  of  cocoons,  one  in  the  spring  and  another  in  the 
autumn,  are  produced  annually.  The  spring  crop,  which  is  put  on 
the  market  early  in  July,  is  the  smaller  oi  the  two  and  is  used  princi- 
pally to  produce  eggs  for  the  autumn  crop,  which  is  usually  marketed 
after  the  middle  of  October. 

Cocoons  are  packed  by  the  farmer  in  large  woven  willow  baskets 
containing  about  30,000.  A  basket  freshly  packed  weighs  approxi- 
mately 400  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  weiglit,  however,  is  reduced  to 
about  267  pounds  by  the  following  spring  as  a  result  of  the  shriveling 
up  of  the  clirysolides  during  the  dry  winter  season. 

The  South  Manchuria  Radway,  carts,  boats,  and  (in  winter)  sledges 
are  used  to  transport  the  cocoons  to  Antung,  where  they  are  stored 
in  large  waUed  or  fenced  inclosures  and  in  warehouses  until  sold. 
Cocoons  and  spun  silk  are  sold  through  large  firms  in  Antung  which, 
through  their  familiarity  with  both  the  yearly  production  and  the 
market  demands,  are  enabled  to  act  as  brokei-s  and  collect  a  com- 
mission for  their  services  from  both  the  seller  and  the  purchaser.  The 
purchasers,  aside  from  the  local  filature  owners,  are  chiefly  represen- 
tatives of  filatures  in  Chefoo,  Shanghai,  and  Japan,  who  come  to 
Antune  as  soon  as  the  season  opens  to  secure  their  stocks. 

Besides  the  cocoons,  silk  is  exported  in  the  form  of  "tussali"  or 
reeled  silk,  as  ''silk  waste,"  and  in  the  wovenform  known  as* 'pongee." 
*  Tussah  is  divided  into  two  classes,  "native"  and  "filature."  The 
term  * '  native ' '  is  applied  to  that  reded  by  hand  or  foot  power^  which, 
being  usually  produced  on  a  very  small  scale  and  in  many  localitiee, 
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lacks  uniformity.  Practically  all  of  the  tus»ali  exported  from  Antung 
comes  in  this  class.  Tlie  outermost  and  innermost  threads  of  a  cocoon 
are  known  as  '*  waste,"  and,  since  they  are  composed  of  an  inextrica- 
ble mass  of  fibers,  must  be  chopped  up,  combed,  carded,  and  spun  like 
cotton. 

Cocoons  are  shipped  principally  to  Chef 06  and  Japan;  tussah  to 
Shanghai,  Chefoo,  and  Japan;  and  waste  to  Shanghai.  The  cocoons 
and  tussah  exported  to  Chef 00  are  there  manufactured  into  pongee 
fabrics,  while  much  of  the  tussah  and  waste  sent  to  Shanghai  and 
Japan  ultimately  find  their  way  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Tlio  amounts  of  cocoons,  ''native''  tussah,  and  waste  exported 
from  Antung  during  1918  were  as  follows:  Cocoons,  12,851,866 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,729,974;  tussah,  296,533  pounds,  valued  at 
$433,166;  waste,  527,200  pounds,  valued  at  $259,441.  Roughly 
estimated,  the  number  of  cocoons  used  to  produce  the  tussah  antl 
waste  exported  was  about  150  per  cent  of  the  number  exported  un- 
manufactured. 

BBANS. 

The  value  of  the  beans  and  bean  products  exported  from  Antung 
daring  the  year  1918  constituted  27  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
exports  ana  amounted  to  $4,941,982.  The  bean  that  constitutes 
the  ^eat  bulk  of  this  export  is  known  commercially  as  the  soya  bean 
and  IS  grown  practically  throughout  this  entire  district. 

The  Dean  crop  ripens  earlier  in  the  southern  section  of  the  district 
than  in  the  northern  but  ispractically  all  harvested  in  normal  years 
by  the  end  of  September.  However,  because  of  the  superior  transport 
facilities  enjoyed  during  the  winter,  when  roads  and  rivers  are  firmly 
frozen,  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  bean  harvest  is  assembled  at  the  va- 
rious interior  towns  which  serve  as  collection  centers  and  from  which 
it  is  forwarded  to  Antung  in  the  spring. 

The  soya  bean  is  exported  in  three  forms — as  ' '  raw  beans ' '  (natural 
condition),  as  bean  oil,  and  as  bean  cake. 

The  proportion  of  the  export  of  beans,  cake,  or  oil  that  goes  to  any 
given  aestmation  varies  from  year  to  year  according  to  several  deter- 
mining factors.  However,  the  following  statement,  which  can  only 
be  regarded  as  approximate  and  not  as  exact,  gives  a  general  idea 
(through  average  percentage)  of  the  destinations  of  the  soya  bean 
products  exported  from  Antung:  Beans — Japan,  76  per  cent ;  Shandiai, 
6  per  cent;  Chosen  (Korea,)  5  percent;  other  Chinese  ports  and  Dai- 
ren,  13per  cent.  Bean  cake —Japan,  72  per  cent;  Shanghai,  20  per 
cent;  (Jnosen,  1.8  per  cent;  other  Chinese  ports  and  Dau^n,  6.2  per 
cent.  Bean  oil— Japan,  31  per  cent;  Shanghai,  36  per  cent;  Chosen, 
21  per  cent;  other  Chinese  ports  and  Dairen,  12  per  cent.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Japan  and  Cliosen  (Korea)  receive  eight-tenths  of  the  beans, 
almost  three-fourths  of  the  bean  cake,  and  slightly  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  bean  oil  exported. 

Beans  are  exported  packed  in  gunny  bags  which,  when  filled,  weigh 
about  175  pounds;  bean  cake  in  the  form  of  large,  round,  flat  cakes 
weighing  on  an  average  75  pounds ;  and  bean  oil  in  empty  5-gallon 
kerosene  oil  cans,  two  of  which  are  packed  in  a  wooden  case. 

Most  of  the  beans  exported  are  doubtless  milled  and  transformed 
intO'Cake  and  oil  on  reaching  their  destination.  Bean  oil  is  put  to 
many  uses,  but  one  that  is  otcommon  interest  is  as  the  base  01  prac- 
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tically  all  table  sauces.     Bean  cake  is  principally  used  as  a  fertilizer 
for  rice  and  in  China  as  a  cattle  food. 

The  trade  in  beana  is  a  highly  speculative  one,  since  the  market 
is  conting^t  on  two  factors,  the  bean  crop  and  the  price  of  rice  in 
Japan.  When  it  is  anticipated  that  the  price  of  rice  in  Japan  will  be 
high,  brokers  will  buy  ** forward''  beans  from  the  large  Chmese  firms 
in  Antung.  This  form  of  speculation  is  one  that  has  great  charm  for 
Qiinese  merchants,  and  there  are  few  firms  in  Antung  that  do  not 
**take  a  flier"  occasionally  in  beans. 

UMBER. 

During  the  year  1918  the  value  of  the  exports  of  timber  amounted 
to  13  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  from  Antung. 

The  forests  from  which  this  timber  is  cut  are  situated  along  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Yalu  River  and  its  tributaries  at  distances  vary- 
ing from  250  to  400  miles  fron^  Antung.  As  already  stated,  the  logs 
are  floated  to  the  Antung  market  in  the  form  of  rafts.  The  principal 
kinds  of  timber  felled  are  pine,  fir,  larch,  walnut,  cassia,  oak,  and  elm. 
Of  these  pine  constitutes  the  largest  part,  with  fir  coming  second. 
The  timber  exported  goes  principally  to  Chefoo  and  other  smaller 
ports  of  Shantung  Province,  to  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  and  Dairen,  and 
IS  sent  abroad  oruy  in  negUgible  quantities. 

Timber  is  sold  to  buyers  from  the  above-mentioned  ports  who 
come  to  Antung  when  tne  Yalu  River  opens  to  navigation  and  re- 
main there  throughout  the  season.  Terms  are  usually  cash  on  deliv- 
ery, and  prices  fluctuate  greatly. 

The  Yalu  Timber  Co.,  a  joint  Chinese-Japanese  concern,  is  the  larg- 
est timber  firm  in  the  district  and  enjoys  many  special  privileges. 
In  addition,  there  are  12  large,  and  many  more  smaller,  Chinese 
firms  dealing  in  timber. 

COAL. 

The  coal  whose  export  constituted  11  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  exports  from  Antung  in  1918  is  mined  near  Mukden  (see  chapter 
on  Mukden  district,  p.  217)  and  only  passes  through  this  district  on 
its  way  to  Chosen  (Korea). 

CEREALS. 

Three  cereals,  millet,  com,  and  kaoUang  (sorghum),  constituted 
3%  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  1917  exports.  Of  these  millet  is 
the  most  important,  amounting  to  about  three-fifths  of  the  total. 
All  three  cereals  grow  practically  throughout  the  entire  district,  and 
the  exports  of  all  go  principally  to  CJhosen  (Korea). 

STATISTICS  OF  EXPORTS. 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  represent  the  principal  articles 
exported  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Antung  in  1908,  1913, 
1915,  1917,  and  1918: 
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-Uticles. 


Bean  cake pounds.. 

Beans. do 

Bones,  refuse do 

Bricks  and  tiles places.. 

Cereals: 

Kaoliang  (sorghnm) 

pounds.^ 

Maize do 

MiDet do.... 

Coal tons.. 

Copper  ore pounds.. 

Irom  and  steel  mannfactures. . . . 

pounds.. 

Iron  pans do 

Medicines value 

Mushrooms pounds.. 

Oil,  bean do.... 

Samsho. do 

Silk: 

Wild,  raw,  not  filature 

pounds.. 

Cocoons,  wild do.... 

Waste do. 

Coooons,  refuse do 

Fonftees do 

Silkworms,  dried do 

Skins  (furs),  sheep pieces. . 

Tea: 

Black. pounds. 

Green do... 

Timber,  beams: 

Hardwood pieces  «.... 

Softwood do.  c.... 

Timber: 

Planks,  softwood  ...sq. ft.. 

Poles,  softwood pieces . . 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  stalk 

pounds. 

Vermloelli  and  macaroni. do. . . 
Yeast value.. 


1908 


QuanUty. 


30,478,800 

3,051,600 

121,333 


1,158,266 


66,666 


$1,428 

69,600 

4,000 


1,066 

12,856,800 

432,800 

33,066 

666 

3,466 

27 


2,486 
81,710 

11,049 
10,740 

76,400 


1913 


Quantity. 


72,644,400 

15,233,200 

238,800 

360,080 


3,959,733 

2,983,466 

46,880.200 

140,403 


100,509,200 

45, 132, 400 

231,600 

161,618 


1,677,200 

5,781,333 

29,356,800 


608,000 


$33,469 

25,600 

384.133 

1,413,066 


16,024,400 

612, 166 

96,933 

11,866 

303,466 

14,330 


12,755 
276,759 

6,305,744 
18,848 

39,200 


1915 


Quantity. 


269,733 
77,866 

$20,502 

13,200 

1,044.400 

561,466 

1,194.266 

22,487,600 

974,533 

132,933 

22,666 

454,533 

14,224 

666 
133 

19,478 
442,508 

2,797,305 
22,002 

41,200 

42,400 

$14,416 


1917 


Quantity. 


226.336,133 

77,361,066 

9,881,200 

652,936 


454,800 

12.068,667 

42,809,200 

315. 740 

627,867 

246. 133 
184.000 
$32,376 
6,400 
6,230,000 
269,867 


371,333 

6,240,267 

252,000 

400 

5.867 

860,933 

27,548 


l"l 


28,809 
346,529 

9,581,112 
70,167 

•37,867 
46.533 
$18,077 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


194,100,933 

71,219,600 

10,478,800 

255,815 


(6) 

15,162,933 

(ft) 

313,296 
11,067 

542,666 
148,800 


23,600 

4,329,066 

240,133 


296,533 

12,851.866 

527,200 

28,400 

27,066 

2,087,467 

3,724 


53,318 
410,509 

10,391,533 
63,047 

27,867 
55,200 


$2,952,421 
1,617,323 
(«) 


237,424 
2,055,693 

40,413 

39,335 

372,238 
20,047 


438,166 

1,729.974 

259,441 


u 


89,548 
16,653 


oNot  avaUable. 

b  Millet  and  kaoliang  combined,  72,645,333  pounds,  valued  at  $1,964,369. 

e'^Lien"  of  8  feet  unit. 

The  following  t^ble  shows  the  value  in  American  dollars  of  the 
five  principal  articles  exported  to  foreign  countries  and  Chinese  ports 
through  tne  Antung  Maritime  Customs  during  the  years  1908  to 
1918,  mclusive: 


Years. 

Coal. 

Cereals. 

TMmhpr          ^ilk  and 
Timber,     gjik  products. 

Beans and 

bean  prod- 

nets. 

1908 

$348 

3,405 

1,387 

12,106 

234,290 

522,721 

97,610 

115  729 

1,207,279 

1,534,498 

2,055,693 

$2,049 

272 

665 

4,072 

29,991 

708,380 

263,293 

414,633 

$175,210 

376,850 

275,725 

603,450 

65/,  036 

747,816 

840,305 

830,628 

1,629,491 

1,530,124 

2,450,979 

$1,633,714 
1,997,680 
1,130,677 
1,445,983 
1  937  575 
1,765,488 
1,071,838 
1,785,992 
1,726,024 
1,781,199 
2,461,095 

$283,758 

1909 

320, 510 

1910 

250,815 

1911.. 

727,105 

1912 

1,039,785 
994,785 

1913 

1914 

558,858 

1913 

1,338,018 

1916 

1,837,073 

1917. 

104,805 
150,347 

5,176,950 

1918 

4,941,982 

While  considerable  portions  of  the  bean  oil  and  'Hussah"  (reeled 
wild  silk)  produced  in  the  Antung  district  aie  eventually  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  there  are  no  direct  shipments  of  these  or  any 
other  goods. 
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IMPORT  TRADE. 

This  district  is  sparsely  settled  and,  with  the  exception  of  Antung 
and  Fenghwangcheng,  possesses  no  cities.  In  consequence  of  the 
ranges  of  mountains  and  hills  that  traverse  it  throughout,  there  are  no 
large  arable  plains  lending  themselves  to  agricultural  enterprises  on  a 
large  scale.  Its  sparse  population,  therefore,  is  relatively  a  poor  one, 
whose  wants  are  for  the  primal  necessities  of  life  and  not  for  luxuries 
or  semiluxuries.  Accordingly  Antung  owes  its  importance  as  a  port 
for  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise  not  to  tne  goods  consumed 
in  this  district  but  to  those  used  in  Mukden  and  points  beyond, 
which  only  pass  through  Antung  as  a  port  of  entry. 

Four  circumstances  have  combined  to  raise  the  city  of  Antung  to 
Hs  present  importance  as  a  port  for  the  iinportation  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise into  Manchuria:  (1)  The  completion  of  the  Chosen  Railway , 
which,  through  Chosen,  connects  the  Yalu  River  with  Japan;  (2)  tfco 
opening  of  Antung  as  a  port  for  foreign  trade  in  1907 ;  (3)  the  comple- 
tion of  the  standard-gauge  railway  from  Antung  to  Mukden  in  1911 ; 
and  (4)  the  erection  of  the  3,10()-foot  steel  bridge  across  the  Yalu 
River  in^  the  same  year,  by  means  of  which  the  Chosen  and  South 
Manchuria  Railways  now  lurnish  a  through  service  from  Fusstn  to 
Changchun.  When  tliia  system  of  railways  was  completed  Antung 
at  once  became  the  natural  gateway  through  which  all  rail-borne 
merchandise  from  Japan  enters  Manchuria.  Wlien  the  one-third 
reduction  in  duty  on  goods  imported  into  Manchuria  from  or  through 
Chosen  went  into  effect  in  1913  the  rail  route  through  Antung  became 
cheaper  for  the  Japanese  exporter  than  the  water  route  through 
Dairen  or  Newchwang.  This  advantage  of  the  Antung  route  was 
further  enhanced  when,  in  1914,  the  South  Manchuria  Railway 
granted  a  special  discount,  amounting  to  30  per  cent,  on  Jl  specific 
uirough  imports  from  Japan  via  Chosen  when  carried  over  its  Antung- 
Mukden  branch. 

The  comprador  system  is  in  use  by  the  foreign  import  firms  at 
Antung. 

All  tne  large  import  firms  operating  in  Antung  have  their  own 
warehouses  in  which  imported  goods  are  stored  until  forwarded  to 
interior  points. 

Goods  mtended  for  this  district  should  be  packed  so  as  to  be  able 
to  stand  exposure  to  weather  and  the  roughest  of  handling.  Parcels 
should  not  oe  too  bulky  or  heavy,  as  otherwise  they  can  not  readily 
be  transported  into  the  interior.  In  general,  parcels  measuring  not 
more  than  3  by  4  feet  and  weighing  150  pounds  or  less  are  well  suited 
to  local  conditions. 

Up  to  and  including  the  year  1912  flour  constituted  the  most 
valuable  item  in  the  list  of  articles  imported  through  A^ntung.  Com- 
mencing in  1913,  however,  cotton  goods  jumpea  into  the  leading 
position  and  their  value  now  constitutes  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  value  of  imports.  This  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
diversion  of  the  imports  of  Japanese  cotton  goods  from  the  other 
Manchurian  ports  to  Antung,  as  a  result  of  the  one-third  reduction  of 
import  duty  on  goods  imported  ^into  Manchuria  from  or  through 
Chosen  (Korea)  and  the  rediiction  in  railway  freight  over  the  Antung- 
Mukden  branch  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  which  have  just 
been  described. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  valne  of  the  five  principal  imports 
for  the  years  1908  to  1918,  inclusive: 


Years. 


Cottrtn 
goods. 


1908.. 
1908.. 
1910- . 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915. . 

me.. 

1917.. 
191S.. 


$146.^1 

155,652 

229,760 

334,685 

381,727 

2, 173, 285 

6, 045, 038 

6,532, 104 

8,276.439 

16,369,314 

(«) 


rioi:r. 

Kerosene. 

Sugar. 

Metals, 

9331,406 

$47,923 

$47,608 

$20,773 

264,969 

67,508 

36,292 

17.531 

636,656 

34,936 

78,194 

75,911 

468,757 

49,036 

62,477 

259,675 

697,573 

73,699 

136, 621 

84,316 

715,661 

162, 171 

102,394 

81,479 

492. 759 

134, 852 

65,097 

173,501 

482,230 

124,369 

96,831 

45,162 

413, 933 

168,780 

147,896 

169,251 

113,245 

^7,794 

303,706 

228.914 

(fl) 

90,389 

215,737 

(a) 

a  Figures  not  available. 


The  figures  in  the  following  table  represent  the  principal  articles 
imported  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Antung  in  1908,  1913, 
1915,  and  1918: 


Articles 


FOREIGN  COTTON  GOODS. 

ShirtlTjgs,  grey,  plain: 

American pieces. 

English do.... 

Japanese do. 

fflieetings.  grey,  plain: 

American do — 

English. do. 

Jnpnnese do — 

flirting?,  white do.. 

Drills: 

Amprican..^ do.. 

Engli^ do.. 

Japanese .do — 

Jeans: 

English do.... 

Japanese do... 

T-cIoths: 

EngUsh. do... 

Japanese do. . . 

Cambrics,  lawns,  and  muslins, 
white,  dyed,  and   printed, 

pieces 

ChintEcs  and  plain  cotton 

prints pieces. 

Pnntcd  T-cloths do. .. 

Turlcev-rcd  cottons  and  dyed 

T-cl6ths pieces . 

-  Cotton  Italians,  Venetians, 
crape,  and   tastings,   plain, 

fast  black pieces. 

Cotton  Italians,  Venetians, 
crape,  and  tastings,   plain, 

colored pieces.. 

Cotton  Italians,  Venetians, 
crape,  and  testings,  figured, 

nieces 

Cotton  flannel pieces. . 

Dyed  drills  and  silesias.. do 

Fancy  woven  cottons. .  .yards. . 

Jap^«Sse  cotton  doth do 

Vdvetsand  velveteens. ,  .do — 

Cotton  blankets pieces.. 

Handlcerchielis dozens. . . 

Handkerchieis,  Japanese  .do 

TJweb do 

Cotton  yarn: 

Bnnish poands. . 

Indian do — 

Japanese do 


1908 


Quantity. 


8,898 
13,111 


66,211 


7.980 
25,  OU 

15,734 
4,410 
2,765 

20,546 


1913 


Quantity. 


6.420 
12,632 
5,454 

32,822 

738 

1,275,316 

39,432 

3,900 

90 

67,781 

29,ft'>l 
16,481 


2,531 
28 

3,859 


1,452 


14,538 


3,216 
2,612 


98,195 
87,076 


71,714 


2,515 

1,307 
20 

5,330 


4,523 


4,832 


7,050 
10,235 


285,164 
316,869 
33,426 
62,337 


33,293 


1915 


Quantity.       Value. 


l,7ir» 
9,  SOS 
17,965 

18,056 

1.420 

718.071 

25,026 

3,545 

175 

274,371 

15,963 
181,378 

650 
6,172 


2,818 


6,203 


9,653 


1,178 


1,846 

35,871 

23,426 

1,397,222 

4^.,  970, 778 

16,105 

60,383 

2,572 

8,208 

168,891 


S2,9^4 
23,281 
40,250 

43,150 

3,546 

1,281.788 

64,288 

9,845 

614, 161 

39.256 
336,643 

7,5.58 


1,914 


10,031 
33,436 

(«) 

5,537 
75,201 

1,982.985 

3,008 

20,648 

3,137 

56,735 


1918 


Quantity.       Value, 


8.234 

n,93i 

322 

590 

480,934 

86,165 


139,816 

4,870 

21>2,994 

301 
13,290 


S,248 
54,728 


22,056 

1,110 

16,690 

2,888 
20, 459 
32,040 
3,158,388 
4.%  852, 607 
44,879 
56,005 

18,382 

119,481 


13,200  400  4,800  f^) 

26,400  36,800  103,33:3  («) 

257,600  789.200      6,903,066  {<*) 

a  Editob'8  Nots.— The  figures  for  these  values  are  not  available;  they  ftre  not  given  either  fai 
fished  returns  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  or  in  the  reports  firom  the  Antung  consulate. 


I  6,971,066 


$56,  «7-» 
55:^.  181 

1,997 

4,470 

2,6flO,9rt7 

610,056 


776,274 

27,378 
l,oOS,5«7 

(«) 
(a) 

19.500 


73,958 


8,992 

4 

106,525 


19,109 
114,497 

(«) 

<">    ^ 
4,084,  I2ff 

21.417 

52,617 

2,43* 

122,600 

3,047,472 
the  pub- 
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Articles. 


FOREIGN  COTTON  GOODS— COD. 

Cotton  thrrad: 

In  balls pounds . 

On  spools 

Poplins,  figured 

CHINESE  COTTON  GOODS. 

Sheetings pieces.. 

Prills... do.... 

Nankeens pounds . . 

Cotton  yarn do. . . . 

POREIQN  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Blankets  and  nigs  — pounds. . 
Cloth,  broad,  medinm,  habit, 

ana  Russian yards . . 

I.on?ells pieces.. 

Woolen    and    worsted    yam  , 

pounds 


FOREIGN  MISCELLANEOUS 
PIECE  GOODS. 

Silk  piece  goods potmds . . 

Silk    piece    goods,    mixtures, 
pounds 


FOREIGN  METALS. 

Copper  ingots  and  slabs, 

pounds 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  new: 

Bars pounds. 

Nails  and  rivets do . . . 

Bheots  and  plates . . .  .do . . . 

Wire do... 

Iron  and  mild  stool,  old. ..  do. .. . 
Iran,  galvanized: 

Sheets  and  plates . . .  .do 

Steel,    bamboo,     bars,    etc., 
pounds 


FOREIGN  SX7NDBIE8. 

BaRS,  all  kinds number. 

Beans  and  peas.* poimds. 

Bteh»de  mer do... 

Braid,  cotton value . 

Candles pounds. . 

Cement do.. 

Cereals: 

Maizo do.. 

Rice do.. 

Charcoal do.. 

China  ware value 

Cigarettes thousands. . 

Dyes,  colors,  and  paints: 

Aniline value 

Indigo,  artificial. .pounds 
Fish: 

Dried  and  salt do.. 

Fresh do 

Flour do 

Fruits,  fresh do... 

Glass,  window boxts. 

Hair:  Animal,  pig  and  cow, 

pounds 

Matches gross.. 

Modidnes value . 

Milk,  condensed,  in  tins, 

dozens 

Needles. thousands. 

Oik: 

Engine. .  .\mcrican  gallons. 

Kerosene- 
American do 

Sumatra do 


1908 


Quantity. 


2,3(K) 


263,r,oo 
15S,400 


35,875 


245.200 
91,800 


437,333 
303,466 
12S,S00 


55,733 
439,466 


258,. TO 
1,072,800 


7,756 
'i74,'466 


16,078,933 


233,223 


1913 


Quantity. 


16,533 
6,490 


4,242 

360 

212,933 

62,400 


2,708 
9,069- 


121,600 


279,466 
206.266 


1,631,456 
285,733 
152,400 

486, S34 
""so*  800 


165,333 
3,344,000 

841,200 

7,896,266 

108,933 


42,918 

$11,549 
171,333 

1,016,000 

1,562,000 

22,753,333 

1,801,600 


650,133 
257,283 


673,680 
471,315 


1915 


Quantity.       Value. 


37,600 
8,959 
4,651 


20,142 

8,460 

329,066 

68,666 


1,518 

1,493 
444 

6,666 


223,466 
1,049,466 


65,200 

215,066 

91,733 

32,400 

1,856,533 

78,266 

88.533 


3,241,737 
388,266 
101,466 


111^333 
1,166,933 

747,200 

23,867,733 

231,733 


52,653 

*  224,*  933 

1,081,733 
1,256,400 


1,033,733 
922 

210,333 
258,724 


3,296 
16,834 

23,118 


5.58,310 
661,580 


$14,338 
13,329 
31,216 


56,504 
23,724 
66,631 
10,667 


(«) 
1,864 

3,558 


4,749 
12,374 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


1.200 
6.376 
1,933 

16,238 

2,886 


143,306 
(«) 

14,959 
18,776 
6,904 
(«) 

(«) 

460.058 
(«^ 
6,910 


26,666 
30,455 
10,172 


42,610 

10,551 

541,466 

74,933 


2,597 

700 
300 


67,489 


14,431 
(«) 

(«) 

31,624 

86,954 

2,252 


70,584 
73,852 


2,130,400 
1,157,066 

207,067 

241,06$ 

260,000 
82,266 
42,333 

424,933 

131,466 
79,333 


1,801,571 
619,067 
165,600 


186,533 
1,550,000 

81,467 

16,177,066 

388,800 


337,324 

"  'i8,'866 

2,571,200 
2,881,600 


5,292,000 
8,142 

810,800 
74,750 


4,676 
97,817 

36,535 


164,600 
72,570 


$24,103 
107.544 
124,507 


318,733 
79,358 

295,734 
37,929 


2,993 
2,5.'S2 


161,005 
32,706 

(«) 

17,234 
171,463 
9,723 
(a) 

21,276 

17,291 


510,517 

(«) 

44,461 

481 

23,664 

(«) 

698,414 

97,740 
391,535 

6,956 


« 


146.764 

25,139 
164,344 


577.120 
277,815 

o  Editor's  Note.— The  figures  for  these  values  are  not  available:  they  are  not  given  either  In 
Ushed  returns  oi  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  or  in  the  reports  from  the  Antung  consulate. 


18,576 

58,989 
30,164 

the  pub- 
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Articles. 


roBEiQN  SUNDBIES— contd. 

Paper  and  cardboard,  .ponnds . 

Pepper do... 

Seawoed do — 

^ins  (furs),  all  kinds. .  .pieces. 
Soap: 

war poonds. 

Toilet  and  fancy.. .doxens. 

Soda pounds. 

Poy do... 

Sugar: 

Brown do 

White  and  refined . . .do. . . 

Candy do... 

Timber: 

Dardwood culrfc  feet . , 

Beams,  poles,  and  piles, 
softwood  — square  feet . 

Planks,  softwood — do. . . 

Tobacco pounds. 

Umbrellas nimiber . 

Wines,  beer,  spirits,  etc.: 

Sake pounds.. 

Beer  and  porter value . . 

Spirits  of  wine gallons. 

CHINESE  SUNDRIES. 

Cereflls: 

Millet pmrads. 

Rice do.. 

ClgATcttes do — 

Coal tons.. 

Cotton,  raw poiuds . . 

Flour do 

Fruits,  fresh do... 

Crass  cloth do... 

Croundnuu<5 do... 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  .do . . . 

Medicines value. 

Paper pounds. 

Paper,  joss do... 

Shoes  and  boots,  silk  and  cot 

ton pairs. 

Silk: 

Piece  goods pounds.. 

Ponj^es,  Shantung .  .do 

Sugar,  brown do. 

Tea: 

Black do. 

Oreen do. 

Tobacco,  prepared do . 


1908 
Quantity. 


80,000 


440,666 

3.358,000 

166, SOO 


40,846 

374,400 
$10,211 


116,400 


538,266 
2,9e2,i;{3 


15,200 
4,133 


140,933 

73,733 

206,133 


1913 


Quantity. 


1,69S,666 

80.0(10 

1,200,133 


180,400 

44.666 

1,744,400 

366,666 

807,466 

2,872,U« 

211,333 

4,357 

920.753 
109,095 


55,155 

911,333 
$13, 140 


81,800 

0:i6 

829,200 

8,372.000 

§46,400 


$4,879 

1,698,666 

109,600 


14.933 
266 


187,066 

5,600 

275,066 


1915 


Quantity.       Value, 


834,266 
70, 133 

574,. 'iSS 
86,655 

153,466 

76,011 

1,01.5.866 

354,800 

613.600 

3, 4^U),  800 

16,266 

168 

1,548.475 

21.215 

287.4ft6 

23,063 

1,181,600 


2,697 


159,866 

538,266 

100,666 

1,506 

902,266 

29,289,066 

695,066 

31,200 

89,200 

171,066 


1,68.5.466 
120,533 

4,958 

13,866 

1,066 

46,133 

139,200 

2,133 

295,733 


$84,566 
(°) 
(«) 
30,229 

(« 

8,901 

129,199 
(«) 


5,584 


20,383 
24,424 

80,063 
491,873 
(«) 

10,832 
(°) 
(«) 
3,265 
71,676 
15,4C2 

(•) 


18,594 

289 

30,985 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


3,011,466 
120,933 

1,035,733 
150,698 

338,133 
177,319 
90,667 

789,  tee 

3,888,266 
353.333 

13,571 

12,297,560 

235,997 

1,142,133 

38,199 

3,477,200 


4,508,666 

44,400 

1,997 

1,160,400 

25,74.5,333 

6,292,000 

18,000 


1,237,066 
106,533 


746,533 

108.266 
129,333 
108.366 


$416,714 


(a)   . 

(«) 
33,774 

215,737 

(«) 

(o) 

(«) 
(«) 

101,514 
(°) 

64,280 


i:il,793 
30,111 

(«) 

.348.108 
1,060,163 

(«) 
15,551 


164,344 
133,196 
31,427 


31,216 
32.809 
28,947 


aEorroR's  Note.— The  figures  for  these  values  are  not  available;  they  arc  not  given  either  in  the 
published  returns  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  or  in  the  reports  from  the  Antimg  consulate. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  statistics  showing  the  countiy  of  origin 
of  goods,  it  is  only  ])ossible  to  give  the  following  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  imports  into  Antimg 
coming  from  the  various  countries:    Japan  (including  Chosen),   97 

fer  cent;  Great  Britain,  1 J  per  cent;  United  States,  1  per  cent;  Dutch 
ndies,'  J  per  cent;  all  other  countries,  J  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  table  of  imports  reveals  the  fact  that  while 
in  1908  American  shirtings,  sheetings,  and  drills  practically  held 
the  leading  position,  by  1918  they  had  suffered  not  only  a  relative 
but  even  an  absolute  decrease.  This  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
advantages  of  direct  representation,  geographical  proximity,  reduced 
duty,  and  low  transportation  charges  enjoyed  by  the  Japanese  cot- 
ton manufacturers.    As  is  stated  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  at  least 
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two  of  these  advantages  may  also  \>e  enjoyed  by  iVmericau  manu- 
facturers. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  larger  part  of  the 
imported  foreign  floiu'  was  of  American  origin,  but  its  place  has 
been  taken  by  flour  milled  in  Shanghai.  Whether,  after  normal 
conditions  have  been  restored,  American  flour  can  recapture  its 
former  position,  is  very  doubtful,  because  of  the  increased  capaci- 
ties and  proximity  of  the  Shanghai,  Tiehling,  and  Harbin  milis. 

Practically  all  of  the  kerosene  oil  is  imported  by  two  companies, 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  and  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  C<». 
(British),  though  a  small  quantity  of  low-grade  Japanese  kerosene 
oil  was  imported  during  a  recent  year.  The  former  company  has 
an  American  manager  stationed  in  Antung  who  has  charge  of  his 
company's  sales  throughout  this  district. 

The  bulk  of  the  sugar  import.ed  into  this  district  is  manufactured 
in  Hongkong  by  a  British  firm  and  is  brought  to  Antung  in  the  com- 
pany's own  steamers.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  cigarettes 
maported  are  of  American  manufacture  but  are  marketed  by  a  British 
corporation,  w^hich  keeps  a*  European  manager  stationed  in  Antung 
citv. 

tn  addition  to  the  lines  just  mentioned,  in  the  supplying  of  which 
American  merchants  have  a  share,  there  should  be  a  good  but  limited 
market  for  the  following  goods:  Inexpensive  but  highly  ornamented 
clocks  and  watches;  axes;  cheap  perfumes;  cheap  but  colored 
and  highly  scented  soap;  cheap  caps  and  felt  tats;  scales;  cabinet 
hardware;  and  saA^•s. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  FOR  TRADE  ^ITH  UNITED  STATES. 

Since  the  port  of  Tatungkow  no  longer  possesses  any  conmier- 
cial  importance,  and  since  Fenghwangcheng  is  an  inland  town, 
Antung  is  the  only  treaty  port  in  this  district  that  can  be  said  to 
possess  any  shippmg  facilities.  The  natural  water  route  for  trade 
with  the  United  States  is  by  way  of  Japan,  with  the  port  of  Kobe 
as  a  point  of  transshipment. 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (Osaka  Steamship  Co.)  has  two  steamers 
on  the  Osaka-Kobe  and  Antunff  run,  which  furnish  sailings  approxi- 
mately every  10  days  during  uie  season  of  navigation. 

The  war  nas  directly  ana  adversely  affected  sliipping  facilities 
with  the  United  States  by;  decreasing  the  available  tonnage  on  the 
Pacific  and  greatly  advancing  freight  charges. 

The  silting  up  of  the  fairway  of  the  Yalu  River  at  a  point  several 
miles  below  Antung,  which  is  thought  by  some  engineers  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  piers  of  the  railwaj;  bridge,  has  resulted  in 
preventing  ocean-going  steamers  from  coming  up,  as  was  done  in 
former  years,  as  far  as  the  Antung  water  front.  The  present  anchor- 
age for  such  vessels  is  at  SantaiHangtow,  a  subanchorage  6i  miles 
below  the  city.  As  the  use  of  this  subanchorage  necessitates  the 
additional  expense  of  lightering  all  cargo.  effortsTiave  been  made  in 
recent  years  to  dredge  out  the  channel,  out  with  no  success.  Con- 
servancy works  that  would  cause  the  river  to  scour  out  its  own 
channel  have  been  projected,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  nothing 
had  been  done  up  to  June,  1918.  However,  as  such  a  plan  would 
appear  to  the  lay  observer  as  likely  to  be  successful,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  the  delay  owing  to  lack  of  fumls  will  prove  only  a  temporary 
one. 

In  spite  of  the  diflSculties  caused  by  the  necessity  of  lightering, 
and  the  great  reduction  in  bottoms  caused  by  diversion  of  shipping 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  number  of  steamers  entering  the  port 
during  the  year  1918  was  275,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  106,696.  Of 
these  123  were  Japanese,  134  Chinese,  17  British,  and  1  Dutch. 
The  majority  of  these  were  small  coasting  vessels  of  150  to  300  tons, 
which  ran  to  Chefoo,  Dairen,  Tsingtau,  and  Korean  ports.  How- 
ever, there  were  also  several  larger  vessels  of  1,500  to  2,000  tons 
running  to  Shanghai,  Tsingtau,  and  South  China  and  Japan  porU. 

FACILITIES  FOR  TRAVEL. 

There  is  no  modem  hotel  in  Antung.  However,  the  Yapuken 
Hotel,  a  Japanese  inn,  is  often  tised  by  American  and  European 
travelers.  The  rates,  including  meals  and  service,  are  3  yen  and  up 
(equivalent  to  $1.50  United  States  currencv).  The  hotel  main- 
tained by  the  Chosen  Railway  Co.  at  Hsin  Wiju  (Japanese  pronun- 
ciation "Shingishu''),  Chosen,  just  across  the  river  from  Antimg,  is 
modem  and  well  equipped,  and  can  be  reached  by  a  jinrikisha  ride 
of  only  25  minutes  ffom  the  business  center  of  Antung.  The  rates 
are  from  6  yen  a  day  up  ($3  United  States  currency).  In  the  interior 
towns  of  this  district  there  are  no  modern  accommodations,  and 
travelers  must  carry  their  own  food  and  bedding  with  them. 

The  best  seasons  for  visiting  this  district  are  the  montlis  of  June, 
September,  October,  and  November.  In  the  early  spring  months 
there  is  likely  to  be  too  much  wind  for  comfort,  the  rainy  season 
occurs  during  July  and  August,  and  the  winter  montlis  are  cold  and 
excessively  windy. 

By  means  of  the  CTiosen  and  South  Manchuria  Railways,  over  which 
a  thoroughly  modem  express-train  service  is  maintained,  Antung  can 
be  reached  with  ease  ancl  comfort  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  from  Japan 
or  from  Mukden.  In  terms  of  time,  Antung  is  10  hours  and  20 
minute  from  Seoul,  and  6  hours  and  a  half  from  Mukden. 

Passage  may  also  be  secured  on  steamers  running  from  Shanghai, 
Tsingtau,  Dairen,  and  Tientsin,  but  as  the  steamers  that  can  come  up 
the  1  alu  River  are  quite  small  it  is  usually  more  comfortable  to  travel 
by  train. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  DISTRICT. 

There  are  only  two  trade  organizations  in  this  district,  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese  Cliambers  of  Conamerce  at  Antung.  The  Chinese 
C^iamber  has  a  membership  of  52  firms  and  plays  a  very  important 
rdle  in  the  commercial  life  oi  the  Chinese  city.  The  Japanese  Cnamber 
has  20  members  and  is  a  very  wide-awake  body,  which  loses  no  oppor- 
tunities to  advance  Japanese  trade  interests. 

In  the  Japanese  Settlement  therd  is  a  Japanese  commercial  museum 
where  exhibits  of  Japanese  manufactured  goods  can  be  seen  by  pos- 
sible Chinese  purchasers  and  where  exhibits  illustrative  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  products  of  this  district  can  be  conveniently 
shown  to  prospective  Japanese  settlers  and  investors.  As  the  admis- 
sion is  free  these  exhibits  are  seen  by  many  people. 
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AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

Although  Antung  was  first  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the  American 
treaty  of  1903,  American  interests  in  this  district  are.  unfortimately, 
not  large.  At  present,  besides  the  local  manager  of  tne  Standard  CJil 
Co.  of  New  York^  the  only^  representatives  of  American  trade  are 
several  Japanese  nrms  that  incidentally  hold  agencies  for  a  few  lines 
of  American  goods.  American  flour  and  some  American  cotton  piece 
goods  are  imported  by  way  of  Shanghai  and  are  handled  by  local 
Chinese  firms.  However,  the  war  has  temporarilv  stopped  the  im- 
portation of  flour,  and  the  cotton  piece  goods  have  almost  been 
re^aced  by  Japanese  cheaj)  cottons. 

There  are  no  American  missionaries  in  this  district. 

GENERAL  TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

There  is  but  little  probability,  under  existing  conditions,  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  capturing  or  holding  anv  appreciable  share  of  the 
trade  in  this  district  except  m  lines  in  which  Japanese  manufacturers 
do  not  compete.  The  reasons  are  found  in  the  great  advantages  of 
geographical  proximity,  special  transportation  rates,  lower  import 
duty,  and  direct  local  representation  which  the  Japanese  manufac- 
turers enjoy  and  which  their  American  rivals  do  not.  The  first  and 
second  of  tnese  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  American  trade  can  not 
be  overcome.  The  third  and  the  K)urth,  however,  while  great,  would 
not  seem  to  form  insuperable  obstacles. 

Commencing  in  the  summer  of  1913  all  rail-borne  goods  imported 
into  Manchuna  from  or  through  Chosen  have  enjoyed  a  one-third 
reduction  in  customs  duties,  and  since  virtually  all  Japanese  imports 
into  this  district  come  over  the  Chosen  railways,  while  practically 
all  American  imports  come  by  sea,  the  Japanese  manufacturer  has, 
since  1913,  had  this  advantage  over  the  American  producer.  In 
Antung,  which  is  the  distributing  center  of  the  district,  there  are 
more  tnan  7,000  Japanese  residents,  numerous  Japanese  import  firms, 
representatives  of  Japanese  manufacturers,  an  active  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  Japanese  commercial  museum,  several 
Japanese  banks,  Japanese  forwarding  companies,  and  the  only  railway 
that  feeds  the  district  is  in  Japanese  hands.  In  a  word,  all  of  the 
machinery  and  facilities  for  trade  are  possessed  by  the  Japanese.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  only  one  American  representing  American 
trade;  and  he  did  not  come  imtil  late  in  1915,  and  represents  exclu- 
sively a  large  American  oil  company. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  an  American  manufacturer  who  tries 
to  reach  a  Chinese  customer  unacquainted  with  the  English  language 
by  means  of  a  catalogue  in  English,  quoting  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  I  prK, 
is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  competing  with  ms  Japanese  rival  who  has 
a  Chinese-speaking  representative  with  samples  on  the  groimd  and 
who  quotes  prices  ex-warehouse  Antung.  Fortunately  this  is  not  the 
only  way  in  which  American  goods  can  come  to  this  market,  for  a 
limited  amount  of  American  flour  and  cotton  piece  goods  are  sold  by 
American  import  firms  in  Shanghai  to  the  Shanghai  buyers  of 
Antung  Chinese  firms.  Even  when  sold  in  this  manner  American 
goods  are  under  a  tremendous  disadvantage. 

In  considering  how  this  difficulty  of  lack  of  representation  may  be 
overcome  it  is  obvious  that  only  a  firm  having  extensive  sales  in 
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Manchuria  could  afford  to  maintain  a  local  representative,  and  that 
firms  whose  sales  would  be  small  could  only  have  proper  represen- 
tation by  giving  agencies  or,  preferably,  by  combining  to  maintain 
their  own  resident  representative.  Agencies  placed  m  the  hands 
of  European  or  Japanese  firms  are  too  frequently  either  neglected, 
because  of  the  natural  preference  given  to  goods  originating  in  their 
own  countries,  or  are  accepted  merely  to  prevent  rival  goods  from 
getting  on  the  market.  The  plan  oi  combination  for  Manchurian 
representation  is  one  that  has  been  developed  elsewhere  in  this 
volume  (see  p.  245).  With  proper  representation  in  Mukden  and  with 
a  branch  in  Antung,  it  would  then  be  feasible  to  land  American  goods 
at  Kobe  and  to  import  them  through  Qiosen,  thus  getting  the  advan- 
tage of  the  one-third  reduction  in  duty. 

Until  some  plan  for  direct  American  representation  is  worked  out 
the  best  method  of  getting  American  goods  on  this  market  is  through 
the  large  American  import  firms  in  ^anghai  and  Tientsin. 
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Bf  Conaul  Kelson  T.  Jolmson. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  consular  district  of  Qian^ha  comprijics  the  single  Provinro 
of  Hunan.  This  Province  lies  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth 
parallels  of  latitude  and  the  one  hundred  and  ninth  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteenth  naeridians  of  longitude.  It  lies  south  of  Tung 
Ting  Lake  and  the  Yangtze  River.  A  similar  area  would  cover  a 
district  as  large  as  the  State  of  Kansas  and  would  he  situated  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  Florida,  Its  capital,  thei 
city  of  Chaugsha,  where  the  Americaji  consulate  is  locaU»d,  is  ap- 
pro ximatoly  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as  the  city  of  Tampa,  Fla. 
The  Province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Yangtze  River  and 
the  Province  of  Hupeh,  on  the  west  by  Szechwan  and  Kweichow,  on 
the  south  by  Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung,  and  on  the  east  by  Kiangsi. 

The  area  of  Hunan  is  given  by  Prof.  Kichthof  en  from  Clunese  sources 
as  nearly  84,000  statute  square  miles.  Lobscheid  gives  70,000  and 
Richard  83,308. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  Province  is  ^iven  by  Richard  as  22;i69,000, 
or  265  persons  per  square  mile.  This  total  would  be  approximately 
equivalent  to  tne  combined  population  of  the  States  ot  New  York, 
Mfassachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey.  The 
population  is  mostly  rural,  the  people  being  generally  collected  in 
small  villages  and  towns  throughout  the  Province.  Few  of  Hunan's 
cities  number  more  than  50,000  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Chang^ha, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  cities  of  Hunan,  had,  according  to  the  pohce 
statistics  published  at  the  end  of  1915,  a  population  of  229,537. 
It  may  be  estimated  that  of  the  total  population  of  the  Province 
80  per  cent  represents  the  population  living  in  the  country  districts 
ana  20  per  cent  the  urban  population. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

TJie  Province  is  hiUy  and  mountainous  in  the  west,  center,  and  east. 
Its  watersheds,  from  which  its  four  largest  rivers  flow  into  the  Tung 
Ting  Lake,  form  natural  boundaries  with  bordering  Provinces. 
There  are  no  plains  of  any  size.  The  hills  and  mountains  in  the  west 
and  south  are  well  wooded,  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  deriving 
considerable  income  from  the  exportation  of  timber.  The  waterways 
or  rivers  that  drain  these  mountains  rise  near  the  borders  of  the  Prov- 
ince and  flow  gcneraUv  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  empty  into  the 
Tung  Ting  Lake.  The  Siang  River  is  the  largest  of  these  rivers. 
Rising  in  Kwangsi,  it  takes  a  northerly  course  through  the  Province 
and  forms  the  chief  highway  for  trade  between  the  i  angtze  Valley 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  Province.  At  one  time  it  was  the  trade 
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highway  that  connected  the  Yangtze  Vallej  with  Canton.  Next  in 
importance  comes  the  Yuan  RiFer,  which  rises  in  Kweichow  ProTince 
on  the  west  and,  passing  by  the  important  citi«s  of  Shenchow  and 
CSian^h,  likewise  flows  into  the  Tung  Tine  Lake.  The  remaining 
two  nvers  are  the  Tzu  River,  which  nows  uirough  the  central  part 
of  the  Province,  rising  in  the  south,  and  the  Li  River,  which  dniins 
the  north^n  part  of  the  Province,  entej-ing  ako  the  Tung  Ting  Lake. 
The  Province  generally  slopes  in  a  northeasterly  direction  toward 
the  Tung  Ting  Lake.  At  one  time  this  lake  must  have  been  a  con- 
siderable body  of  water.  It  has  silted  up,  however,  until  it  is  now 
dry  for  the  most  part  during  the  winter  montlis.  Tlie  rivers  that 
flovr  into  it  then  find  winding  courses  through  its  bed  to  enter  finally 
the  Yangtze  River  below  the  city  of  Yocbow.  During  the  summer 
months,  no  we  ver,  when  the  Yan^e  River  is  at  flood  and  when  the 
rainy  season  prevails  in  Hunan,  Sie  waters  of  Hunan's  river  systems 
meeting  the  rising  &ood  of  tha  Yangtze  fill  up  the  lake  until  it 
becomes  a  very  large  body  of  water.  Kichard  gives  the  dimensions 
of  this  lake  in  the  summer  time  as  75  miles  long  by  60  broad. 

CLIMATE. 

Himan  lias  a  subtropical,  moist  climate.  The  summers  are  warm 
and  damn,  while  the  wmters  are  exceedingly  chilly  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive aampness  of  the  air,  though  thio  temperature  rarely  falls 
below  freezing  point.  The  temperature  varies  from  23^°  to  95^  F. 
There  is  a  distmct  rainy  season,  which  coinddes  generally  witli  the  sum- 
mer months  of  the  year.  The  prevailing  wincU  are  northerly.  The 
average  annual  ralnlall  is  63.36  inches.  The  heaviest  rainf^  occurs 
in  the  month  of  June,  while  the  lightest  raLof  all  is  in  January.  The 
customs  records  at  Changsha  show  the  mean  average  monthly  rainfaU 
over  a  period  of  six  years  as  follows:  January,  1 .77  inches ;  February, 
3,55  inches;  March,  6.52  inches;  April,  6.84  inches;  May,  7. 60  inches; 
June,  12.05  inches;  July,  5,13  inches;  August,  6.01  inclies;  Sep- 
tember, 2.80  inches;  October,  3.93  inches;  November,  5.14  inches; 
December,  2.05  inches.  Wliile  the  Province  is  located  in  the  same  lat- 
itude as  the  State  of  Florida,  snow  falls  frequently  as  far  south  as 
Changsha  in  the  winter  when  the  north  winds  blow. 

POUnCAL  SCJSMYiSIONS. 

The  Province  is  administered  by  a  high  official  appointed  by  the 
central  Govemm^it  and  known  as  iihB  civil  governor.  He  has 
geiu^al  jurbdictioa  over  the  Province,  being  responsible  to  the  central 
Uovemment  for  supervision  ovea*  the  jndiciarv  and  finances  of  tiie 
Province  as  well  as  sapervieaon  over  the  work  of  the  various  tao- 
yin  aiid  district  magistfates.  The  finances  of  the  Province  are  under 
tl^  immediate  direction  of  a  departm^it  of  finance,  idiich  is  a 
l^mnch  <tf  the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  the  central  Government.  Su- 
meme  judicial  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  justice  of  the 
rugher  courtoC  josticefor  the  Province, who cotnesimdcTthesupervision 
of  the  civil j?OT6Qiior  and  acts  under  the  direction  ei  the  Ministry  of 
Jostiee  at  Fddng. 

The  taoyia  or  intendants  of  circuits  are  c^cials  appointed 
to  administer  regions  composed  of  several  districts,     ITiey  come 
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immediately  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  civil  governor. 
Within  his  jurisdiction  the  powers  of  the  taoyin  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  governor.  The  smallest,  yet  the  most  interesting,  unit  of 
administration  in  the  Province  is  that  of  the  district  magistrate. 
He  presides  over  a  district,  or  '*hsien";  his  duties  are  admimstrative 
and  judicial.  As  administrative  oflScer  he  has  charge  of  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  and  issues  proclamations  having  the  force  of  law  within 
the  area  of  his  jiuisdiction.  He  attends  to  the  registration  of  property 
titles  and  generally  to  all  the  various  minute  details  appertaining 
to  the  government  of  his  district.  For  instance,  he  is  the  coroner 
of  the  district  and  must  travel  to  inspect  a  deceased  person  who  has 
died  imdcr  suspicious  circumstances.  The  various  towns  imder  the 
magistrate's  jurisdiction  possess  head  men  or  town  elders,  who  are 
recognized  by  him,  given  a  seal,  and  held  responsible  for  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  their  respective  towns  or  villages.  Judicially 
the  magistrate  occupies  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  judge  of  a 
court  of  first  instance.  It  is  in  his  court  that  cases  between  foreign- 
ers and  Chinese  are  brought  for  trial.  The  treaties  provide  that  the 
consular  representative  of  the  nation  concerned  shajDl  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  court  and  examine  witnesses  on  behalf  of  his  national. 
ITie  final  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  is  limited^  but  all  actions 
commence  in  his  court.  In  cases  involving  foreign  interests  his 
jurisdiction  is  practically  unlimited.  In  Chinese  cases  his  jurisdiction, 
as  stated  above,  is  limited,  and  where  the  crime  committed  involves 
a  penalty  OTeater  than  he  can  inflict  he  holds  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion. At  Uhangsha  there  is  a  commissioner  for  foreign  affairs  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Pekmg,  who  has 
general  supervision  over  the  various  questions  that  arise  between 
Foreigners  and  the  Chinese  authorities.  As  a  rule  the  consulates 
carry  on  correspondence  with  this  official  whenever  matters  arise 
requiring  the  action  of  the  authorities.  The  customs  is  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  commissioners.  There  are  two  customs  districts  in  the 
Province  of  Hunan  corresponding  to  the  two  treaty  ports,  namely, 
Changsha  and  Yochow.  Each  customs  district  has  its  commissioner 
of  customs  and  its  customhouse. 

EDUCATION. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  drawbacks  of  lack  of  teachers  and  funds, 
there  has  been  encountered  in  Hunan  a  greater  difficulty  that  it 
was  necessary  to  overcome  in  order  to  modernize  the  system  of  edu- 
cation in  vogue  and  the  educational  institutions.  This  was  the 
friction  between  the  old  and  new  ideas  of  education,  which  was  par- 
ticularly strong  in  Hunan,  the  most  conservative  of  all  the  Provinces. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  tne  conditions  may  have  been  in  the  past, 
there  has  been  in  the  last  decade  great  progress  in  the  introduction 
of  modem  ideas.  Temples  and  pubUc  Duildings  have  been  turned 
into  schoolhouses  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  modern  learning, 
and  Chinese  Government  schools,  private  schools,  and  foreign  mission 
schools  are  all  working  harmoniously  toward  the  same  goal. 

The  aim  and  end  of  the  old  system  of  education  was  official  pre- 
ferment. The  boy  prepared  himself  for  examinations  held  perio- 
dically by  agents  of  tne  Clovemment  and  had  the  assurance  that,  with 
a  little  mfluence  and  means,  he  might  be  appointed  to  the  civil 
service  and  possibly  reach  the  highest  posts  that  the  Government  had 
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to  offer.  Little  knowledge  of  science  or  literature  was  demanded  of 
him  in  the  other  walks  of  life.  Modern  education,  however,  haa 
brought  about  a  change  and  declares  that  the  aim  of  education  is  the 
advancement  of  social  welfare  and  practical  efficiency.  A  great  deal  of 
sixesa  is  laid  in  the  new  schools  on  the  development  oi  a  military 
spirit.  In  all  schools  a  certain  part  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  physical 
exercises.  In  some  of  ihe  higher  schools  drill,  boxing,  and  fencing 
are  encouraged.  Even  the  new  school  songs  are  such  as  would  be 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  martial  spirit  in  the  students.  All  students 
are  required  to  wear  uniforms  with  the  insignia  of  their  school  dis- 
plaved  on  hat  and  collar  band. 

The  following  statistics,  based  on  information  furnished  by  the 
office  of  the  civil  governor  of  Hunan,  summarize  generally  the  condi- 
tion of  education,  public  and  private,  in  the  Provmce  of  llunan : 

riVISON  BETWEEN  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 


Items, 


1913-14 


Boys' 
schools. 


Girls' 
schools. 


1914-15 


Boys' 
schools. 


Girls' 
schools. 


Total  ntunbcr  of  schools 

Total  number  of  students 

Total  number  of  graduates 

Nmnber  leavlnf?  school  befbre  end  of  term 

Number  of  deaths  among  students 

Xmnber  of  teachers 

Number  of  emplovees 

Financial  statement : 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Value  of  school  property 


5,441 
206,591 
13,650 
15,047 
895 
14,5ft6 
7,383 

SI,  246, 659 
$1,267,533 
$41,33,003 


131 

14,196 

1,160 

2,479 

106 

854 

238 

$104,818 
$100,075 
$191,405 


6,973 
278,419 
13,838 
18,756 
941 
15,465 
10,031 

$1,388,457 
$1,423,590 
$5,168,607 


167 
9,099 
1,141 

936 
63 

638 

334 

$114,115 
$120,581 
$219,313 


DIVISION  BETWEEN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Items. 


1913-14. 


Public 
schools. 


Private 
schools. 


1914-15. 


Public 
schools. 


Privaf-o 
schools. 


Total  number  of  schools 

Total  niunber  of  students 

Total  number  of  graduates 

Number  leaving  school  before  end  of  term. 

Number  of  deaths  among  students 

Number  of  teachere 

Roancial  statements: 

Receipts 

Kxpenditure!> 

Value  of  school  property 


3,372 
142,682 
10,465 
10,697 
68.5 
8,760 

$959,569 
$1,021,351 
$3,042,999 


2,200 
80,105 
4,345 
6,829 
316 
6,670 

1391,908 

$355,257 

$1,281,409 


3,949 
155,104 
9,810 
12,241 
G84 
8,022 

$1,073,029 
$1,089,807 
$3,810,388 


3.181 
133,014 
5,169 
7,450 
320 
8,081 

$429,543 

$454,364 

$1,547,437 


According  to  information  furnished  by  the  office  of  the  provincial 
civil  governor  for  the  school  year  1914-15,  the  average  number  of 
Bchook  for  each  of  the  75  counties  of  the  Province  of  Hunan  amounted 
to  95,  with  an  average  of  3,800  students  in  each  county.  In  the  year 
before  it  was  found  by  the  official  statisticians  that  the  two  counties  of 
Changsha  and  Pingtiang  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  so  far  as  the 
number  of  schools  was  concerned,  each  of  these  counties  having 
approximately  600  schools  of  all  kinds.  The  counties  reportinjg  the 
smallest  number  of  schools  in  that  year  were  Suining,  Kuchang, 
and  Taytmg,  each  of  which  had  not  more  than  3  schools.  All  three 
of  these  counties  are  in  districts  remote  from  the  provincial  capital. 
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Tlicr^  appear  to  have  been  in  1914-15  an  average  of  200  graduate 
studenta  per  county  fix>m  all  sciu>ols.  The  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  school  administration  amounted  t^  something  more  than  $20,000 
per  county,  while  the  av^^a^  value  of  school  prop^*ty  per  county 
amounted  to  $70,000.  It  is  mteresting  to  note  that  the  authorities 
place  the  area  of  the  Province  at  500,000  square  li  (apMoximately 
88^888  square  miles)  and  they  give  tiie  population  <tf  tiie  Province  as 
28,000,000,  divided  into  54,000  families*  These  statistics  of  popula- 
tion are  reported  to  be  based  upon  statistics  collected  during  1913. 
U^ng  this  data  as  a  basis,  the  authorities  &id  that  for  each  140 
square  li  (approximately  16  square  miles)  there  is  one  school  and  for 
each  25  families  or  126  persons  there  is  one  student. 

The  authorities  point  out,  howev^ — and  very  justly,  too — that 
these  averages  would  be  doubled  or  trebled  if  the  laige  number  of 
students  who  are  being  educated  at  home  by  private  tutors  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  for  it  is  still  true  that  there  are  a  great 
many  f  anuiies  that  prefer  to  have  their  children  educated  in  the  home 
under  the  care  of  private  tutors  rather  than  to  send  them  to  the 
public  schools.  The  audiorities  state  further  that  there  were  ifewer 
than  40  students  to  each  schooL  on  an  average;  with  at  least  one 
teacher  to  each  20  students.  The  cost  of  education  per  student 
averaged  about  $10.  It  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  each 
20  students  graduated  and  that  one  out  of  each  15  left  school  before 
completing  tne  woii^  while  there  was  one  death  in  each  280  students. 

Foreign  missionary  institutions  maintain  schools  at  the  various 
stations  in  tiie  Province  where  they  conduct  their  missiiHi  work. 
The  following  tabl^  based  for  the  most  part  on  statistics  given  in 
the  Educational  Directory  of  CSiina  for  1915,  will  show  the  extent 
and  number  of  these  schools: 


:'arae  of  scliool. 

«»rganlzation  in  control. 

Students. 

Town. 

Girts    . 
Boys.  ;    and 

iwomea. 

(imagsha 

Do 

St .  Jamfs  BcixKil _ 

American  E  pisoopal  Cburcfa  Hisston 

/American  Preabyierian  (liurcli  Misiimi.  j 
\United  K  vaugellcal  (^hurch  UiatAoa 

do...- 

Zi    ..     . . 

Union  Girte'  High  School.,.. 

United   E^v»HtiUcal   Girls' 

School. 
V^e  College  la  Cliina 

} ™ 

Do 

71 

Do 

Yale  Fonto  Mission  Society 

IG 

Do 

American ISt^sbytent^ri^^iifchMissivn    i                        ^^ 

Do 

....do 

United  EvangeiScalChiirck  Mission 1 

11 

2t» 

45 

Changteb 

JobnttiUcrSciieol 

Americf^  prc^ytfruui  Chi^^b  %f  iRsion  i          49 

Girls' fichooi 

do '. 

ChGncbow... 

Girl^  Academy 

.do 



Do 

New  China  Academy 

do 

115 

60 

Hengchow 

Presbyterian  Academy. . 

do...... 

04iip'iMhA(4 .... 

....jd©      

») 

LiliTW. 

Boys' Bebool 

United  ETangelical  Churcli  UiMniim 

W^i^ynn  Miifii«Mi .   . , 

50 

PiagldaiiK... 

,.  .^feio 

Vt  ^ 

Shenohew 

Siangten 

John  D.  Wdls  Hj^  SdMol.. 
8unByiifalaGirts'M0ad....J 

St.  Paul's  SchooL 

Yaaa  Nan  Boys'  Acadtwy.  J 

American  Presbytenan  Ctinrdi  Mission. 
do^ 

40 
66 

'it 

Do 

CkurdiMaflsiaaaiySacieU- 

130. 
S3 . 

Taoywaa 

TsifigsWli 

Vivang 

Asieriean  Piaibjilaiaa  (tmr  di  Missiui . 
i'^aoish  MiniMBKTStetetT.... 

Konn^an  Kissi&nary  Soci- 
ety Acadeay. 
Lakeside  Schools 

Rfi 

Yochow 

fierenned  Church  in  United  S4ai«^.... J        120 
.....dn 

Do. 

Oirls*fi€fc©d 

is 

Y«a0tttiig 

YuBgLaaachMl i 

\ 
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This  does  not  include  various  day  schools  conducted  by  the  missio!t- 
hTy  oi^nizations.  which  number  several  hundreds  of  students.  The 
Taie  Mission  conaucts  a  preparat<>ry  school  and  coUeffe  and  cooperates 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  medical  school  at  Chanesna.  This  school 
will  be  a  college  with  a  curriculum  similar  to  tnat  maintained  in 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  There  are  about  43  Roman  Catholic 
mission  educational  institutions  in  the  Province.  .  Among  these 
there  are  no  high  schools,  and  the  cnrricidum  does  not  follow  that 
prescribed  by  the  Chinese  Board  of  Education.  The  total  attend- 
ance in  these  schools  is  about  1 ,500  bovs  and  300  giris. 

School  supplies  and  apparatus  used  bv  tlie  schools  in  this  district 
have  come  generally  from  or  throurfi  Japan.  The  department  of 
sciences  of  tne  Higher  Normal  School  is  very  well  equipped  with  up- 
to-date  modem  supplies,  and  every  effort  is  exerted  dv  the  school 
to  make  the  methods  of  instruction  correspond  to  the  character 
of  the  apparatus.  The  better  schools  of  the  Province  will  con- 
tinue to  use  a  large  amount  of  foreign  apparatus  for  teaching  the 
^iences  until  materials  of  equal  Quality  can  be  purchased  at  home; 
but  the  tendency  is  to  improve  tne  nmnufacture  of  all  school  sup- 
plies locally  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.  As  soon  as  a  foreign 
book  becomes  popular  because  it  meets  the  need  better  than  any 
other,  it  is  reprinted  in  the  East  in  a  cheaper  edition,  and  other 
tilings  brought  from  abroad  are  copied  so  far  as  possible. 

AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  estimated  that  60  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Hunan  live 
by  tilling  tlie  soil.  The  principal  cro{>s  are  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

CBEEALS  AND  BEANS. 

Rice;  both  glutinous  {Oryza  gliUinostt)  and  nonglutinous,  planted 
early  in  May  and  reaped  in  August  or  September,  yields  3  or  4  piculs 
(133  1/3  pounds  to  a  picul)  of  unhulled  rice  per  mow  (1  acre  equals 
6.6  mow).     Good  land  yields  as  much  as  6  piculs  per  mow. 

Wheat,  not  grown  in  sufficient  ouantities  to  meet  local  n»quire- 
nients,  is  planted  in  the  fall  (generally  in  fields  vacated  by  rice)  and 
13  harvested  in  the  spring. 

Maize  is  grown  on  hillsides  i^-ith  little  care  or  cultivation,  resulting 
in  poor  crops  of  stunted  ears.  It  is  planted  in  April  and  harvested 
in  September. 

Beans  of  the  yellow  and  green  varieties,  are  planted  in  April  and 
harvested  in  September.     Lai^  crops  of  these  t>eans  are  harvested. 

Sesame  is  planted  in  April  and  harvested  in  September.  It  is 
gro'wn  in  large  quantities. 

Buckwheat  is  planted  in  September  and  harvested  in  November. 
Barlev  forms  a  scant  winter  crop. 

Millet,  including  the  variety  known  in  China  as  kaoliang,  is  grown 
in  the  northern  p&rt  of  the  Province  as  a  winter  crop. 

COTTON. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  the  district  north  and  west  of  Ohangteh.  The 
seasons  for  planting  and  picking  cotton  corresponds  to  Uiose  for 
rice.  Tlie  cotton  grown  in  Hunan  is  poor  in  quality,  being  of  short 
staple. 
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RAMIE  GRASS  AND  OTHER  FIBERa 


In  the  Yuhsien,  Liling,  Liujang,  Changteh,  Hansheo,  and  Yiyang 
districts,  hemp  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Boehmeria 
nivea  (Hooke  et  Am.),  rhea  fiber,  also  known  as  ramie  grass  or  China 
grass,  and  colloquially  among  the  Chinese  as  "ch*u  ma*'  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  throughout  these  districts.  That  grown  at  Liling 
has  a  reputation  for  being  of  the  best  quality.  The  plant  is  a  peren- 
nial hero  of  the  nettle  family.  Only  the  outer  skm  of  the  ramie 
plant  is  used.  Eev.  I.  R.  Durdap,  an  Americanr  missionary  residing 
at  Liling,  described  to  the  writer  tne  process  of  harvesting  this  fiber. 
The  culm  is  broken  with  the  fingers  about  2  to  3  feet  from  the  ground 
and  the  skin  is  stripped  downward  and  broken  off,  leaving  the  bare 
stalk,  which  is  later  cut  away  to  permit  a  second  growth  (there  are 
three  crops  in  ono^year)  to  mature.  The  tops  are  then  taken  in 
from  the  field  and  the  skin  is  stripped  from  them.  According  to 
Rev.  H.  Jowett,  of  Pingkiang,  who  is  quoted  by  the  commissioner 
of  customs  in  his  decennial  report  for  1902-1911,  the  stripped  skin 
is  placed  in  water,  to  which  nothing  is  added,  and  is  allowed  to 
soak  for  24  hours  to  soften  the  outer  surface  of  tne  fiber.  It  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  drawn  quickly  between  the  edges  of 
two  knives,  which  are  fixed  so  that  they  are  about  one-thirty-second 
or  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  apart.  This  scrapes  all  the  matter  from 
the  fiber-bearing  skin,  which  is  then  sim-dried,  bundled,  and  sold 
for  export.  Mr.  Jowett  states  that  the  fiber  is  separated  by  hand 
to  a  fineness  equalling  a  40  count  of  cotton  yarn.  Thread  is  made 
by  twisting  together  two  or  more  strands.  The  process  is  slow; 
'  a  skilled  woman  can  produce  only  about  3  ounces  per  day. 

Another  fiber  that  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities  in  tne  Liuyang 
district  is  the  ko.  Pueraria  Tliunbergiana.  This  is  a  creeping  inedi- 
ble bean  planted  along  the  dividing  ridges  between  paddy  fields. 
It  produces  a  fiber  from  which,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  described 
in  the  case  of  ramie  grass,  a  cloth  similar  to  ramie  grass  cloth  is 
produced.  The  cloth  made  from  this  fiber  is  much  softer  than  ramie- 
grass  cloth  and  is  not  so  durable  nor  so  white. 

Coir  fiber  is  produced  and  is  extensively  used  locally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rope.  Its  water-resisting  qualities  commend  it  to  the 
boatmen.  Coir  rope  is  made  by  hand,  the  machinery  used  bein^  of 
the  simplest  type.  The  first  strands  of  the  rope  are  made  by  twist- 
ing from  a  pile  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  operator  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  distaff  turned  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  com- 
pleted strands  are  then  twisted  into  a  rope  by  means  of  a  series  of 
revolving  hoops  turned  by  hand. 

VEGETABLE  OILS. 

Several  varieties  of  oil-producing  beans  are  cultivated  extensively. 
Among  these  ihQ  best  known  and  most  widely  cultivated  are  wood- 
oil  seeds  (*'tung  tzu'0>  Aleurites  Fordii  M.  Arg.:  from  which  the 
wood  oil  of  commerce,  an  excellent  substitute  lor  linseed  oil,  is 
produced.  Tea  seeds  ("ch'a  tzu")>  from  which  the  tea  oil  of  com- 
merce is  produced,  are  the  seeds  of  the  shrub  of  the  Camellia  family, 
Camellia  sasanqua.  Large  quantities  of  tea  oil  are  produced  in  the 
Province  and  consumed  there.  The  oil  is  used  for  lighting  and 
for  cooking  purposes.  Foreign  kerosene  is  gradually  driving  it 
off  the  mancet  as  an  Uluminant. 
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Rapeseed  is  another  important  oil-seed  crop,  the  oil  being  used 
for  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the  tea  oil. 

ULY  ROOTS. 

Another  very  important  crop  is  the  lily-root  crop.  From  various 
starch-bearing  roots,  such  as  the  rhizomes  of  the  lotus  and  the  bulbs 
of  the  common  lily,  large  quantities  of  arrowroot  flour  are  produced. 
Each  district,  generally  speaking,  has  its  favorite  kind.  One  very 
popular  variety  is  manufactured  from  the  root  of  the  lotus,  Nelumbo 
nudfera  WiUd.  This  is  produced  throughout  China.  Another  popu- 
lar variety  is  produced  irom  the  roots  of  the  '*ko"  plant,  Pueraria 
TTiuTibergianaj  which  is  mentioned  above  in  reference  to  its  fiber- 
jiroducing  quality.  The  starch  or  arrowroot  flour  is  made  from  its 
roots,  by  marfiing  them  and  straining  off  the  water  contents,  leaving 
the  residuum  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

BAMBOO. 

The  bamboo  is  cultivated  extensively  throughout  the  Province  of 
Hunan  and  is  used  for  many  purposes,  both  about  the  house  and  in 
the  arts  and  industries.  Rev.  H.  Jowett  of  Pingkiang  says  concerning 
the  process  used  in  making  paper  pulp  from  bamboo:  ''The  bamboo 
is  cut  into  lengths  of  about  4  to  6  feet,  split,  and  crushed.  It  is  then 
steeped  for  several  hours  in  water,  to  which  have  been  added  quanti- 
ties of  quicklime.  This  rots  the  bamboo  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
decompose  the  material  completely.  After  being  dried,  it  is  pounded 
to  a  powder.''  This  operation,  it  is  understood,  is  performed  in  a 
machme  that  is  operated  on  the  plan  of  a  pestle  and  mortar.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jowett,  the  pestle  is  operated  by  water  power.  The  pow- 
dered material  is  pulped  and  exported  as  a  raw  product. 

TEA. 

The  tea  crop  of  Hunan  is  a  most  important  one.  Both  green  and 
red  teas  are  produced.  The  difference  is  one  of  method  rather  than 
of  variety,  the  green  tea  being  produced  by  roasting  the  leaves  over 
a  charcoal  fire,  while  the  red  tea  or  ** black  tea''  is  the  result  of  fer- 
mentation in  the  sunlight.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Province 
there  are  three  pickings  of  the  tea  leaves,  these  taking  place  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  respectively. 

SWEET  POTATOES— PEANUTS— •n/eATER  CHESTNUTS." 

Sweet  potatoes,   peanuts,  and   ''water  chestnuts/'  or  ''beechi" 

{Sdrpus  tuberosus  Roxb.),  are  all  cultivated  in  large  quantities.     The 

water  chestnut  or  beechi  is  a  favorite  dehcacy  of  the  Chinese  and  is 

generally  eaten  raw.     Large  crops  of  chestnuts  and  English  walnuts 

are  harvested  in  October  of  each  year.     Both  nuts  are  favorites  among 

the  Chinese. 

FRurrs. 

Of  fruits  the  Province  produces  the  pomelo,  Citrus  grandv^  £., 
oranges  of  various  kinds,  plums,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  pomegran- 
ates, and  grapes.  The  most  prominent  of  those,  so  far  as  quantity 
is  concerned,  are  pomelos,  oranges,  plums,  loquats,  pears,  and  peaches, 
in  the  order  named. 
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TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  is  an  important  crop  in  southern  Ilunan,  where  it  is  grown 
in  large  quantities.  It  is  planted  in  the  early  sprint  and  harvested 
in  the  early  fall.  The  chief  method  of  curing^the  leaf  is  by  exposing 
it  to  the  sun.  The  leaves  are  separated  from  the  stalk  and  fastened 
flat  between  two  bamboo  screens  with  large  interstices.  These 
frames  are  tilted  up  in  the  sunlic^ht  so  tliat  they  can  dry  evenly. 
There  are  two  crops,  one  planted  about  a  month  earlier  than  tte 
other  and  harvested  a  month  earlier.  The  earlier  crop  is  considered 
the  better.  The  tobacco  after  curing  is  bound  into  bales.  A  large 
part  of  the  crop  is  manufactured  into  water-pipe  tobacco.  The  pro- 
cess is  similar  to  that  used  in  manufacturing  chewing  and  plug  cut 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  United  States.  The  leaves  are  stemme^l  and 
laid  lengthwise  one  upon  the  other  in  a  long,  narrow  press.  Tea  od 
is  one  of  the  substances  added.  The  leaves  filling  tlie  press  are 
squeezed  together,  forming  a  compact  block.  This  block  is  taken  out 
and  turned  up  on  its  e-dge,  and  operatives  using  planes  especially 
made  for  the  purpose  shave  the  tobacco,  the  finely  shredded  leaf  being 
used  in  tlie  water  pipe,  which  is  a  favorite  with  all  classes  of  Chinese. 

PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATION. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  will  be  seen  that  one  or  more  of  the 
important  crops  of  the  Province  is  always  in  the  ground  or  is  ready 
for  harvesting  throughout  the  year.  The  winters  are  not  severe 
enough  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  growth  of  vegetation.  The 
principal  planting  season,  however,  is  in  the  spring,  when  the  rice  is 
put  into  the  ground,  and  harvesting  generally  coincides  with  ihe 
t)€^nning  of  Aug^ist  and  extends  through  the  month  of  September. 
Tnick  gardeners  in  the  neighborhood  of  Changsha  utilize  their  fields 
for  the  gro^^dng  of  various  vegetables  throughout  the  whole  year,  one- 
crop  foflowing  close,  upon  another.  In  this  w^ay  the  small  plot  of 
ground  is  made  to  yield  the  maximum  amount  of  produce. 

The  intensive  system  of  cultivation  is  practiced  throughout  Hunan. 
Narrow  valleys  afford  very  small  plots  where  each  farmer  must  toil 
diligently  to  get  the  most  out  of  his  land.  The  fertile  soil  yielded  by 
tiie  rocks  of  the  coal  measures  makes  these  narrow  bottoms  especially 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  Slopes  are  used  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tea  and  tea  oil,  sometimes  being  terraced  to  a  considerable 
height,  when  the  water  supply  is  convenient,  and  used  for  the  culti- 
vation of  rice.  Irrigation  is  universal,  the  rice  crop  especiallv  demand- 
injg  a  steady  and  copious  supply  of  water.  ^  Irrigation  metiiods  differ 
with  the  location  of  the  grouncf  which  it  is  intended  to  irrigate.  The 
simplest  method  used  is  U>  guide,  by  ditches  properly  placed,  the  watex 
from  some  overflowing  spnng  or  stream.  Where  the  fields  lie  above  a 
steady  supply  of  water,  a  reservoir  will  be  made  by  placing  a  dam 
across  one  end  of  the  valley  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  ram  water 
that  comes  down  the  sides  of  thenill.  Where  the  nelds  are  level, 
pools  are  dug  in  their  midst  to  collect  surface  water,  and  here  tho  water 
is  transferred  from  the  pool  to  the  field  by  well  sweeps,  or  by  two  men 
who  hold  a  pail  between  them  fixed  to  ropes  and  repeatedly  dip  the 
water  out  of  the  reservoir  and  throw  it  mto  the  irrigating  ditcher. 
Where  the  field  to  be  irrigated  lies  beside  a  river  and  at  some  consid- 
erable distance  above  the  level  of  the  stream,  an  ingenious  method 
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has  been  contrived  wherebv  a  water  wheel — to  the  circumference  of 
which  hare  been  fixed  a  number  of  short  bamboo  tubes  closed  at  one 
eud  and  tilted  away  from  the  river — lifts  tie  water  in  these  tubes, 
which  empty  at  the  top  of  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  into  trou^is 
that  load  the  water  into  the  fields.  These  wheels  are  turned  by  the 
current  of  the  river  that  supplies  tihe  water  for  the  fields,  and  the 
farm  is  thus  supplied  with  an  evernready  quantity  of  water.  Another 
method  much  used  consists  of  a  wooden  trough  made  water-tight  and 
open  at  tiie  top.  Through  this  trough  passes  an  endless  chain  to  which 
are  attached  paddles  the  size  of  the  trough, carrying  the  water  from  the 
stream  upward  to  the  top  and  pouring  it  into  the  irrigation  ditches. 
This  cham  of  paddles  is  pulled  through  the  trough  by  means  of  wheels, 
the  upper  one  havii^  an  atta^'hment  so  that  it  can  be  turned  by  a 
coolie,  who  uses  his  feet  for  the  purpose. 

All  the  work  done  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  is  carried  out  with 
the  simplest  of  homemade  instruments — instruments,  however,  tliat 
are  well  adapted  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  The  broad  hoe, 
a  heavy,  imwieldy  implement,  is  used  almost  universally,  since  it  can 
serve  as  an  ordinary  noe  or  as  a  ^ade.  Rakes,  made  of  bamboo  or 
iron  crudely  cast,  are  used.  TTie  Chinese  plow,  made  entirely  of 
wood  except  for  the  iron  three-cornered  share,  is  used  in  the  fields  for 
turning  up  the  soil.  This  plow  rarely  turns  the  soil  up  to  a  jgreater 
depth  than  5  inches.  The  result  is  that  the  soil  is  p^ooriy  broken, 
and  the  most  successful  results  of  plowing  are  not  obtained.  How- 
ever, this  fault  is  probably  not  felt  very  keenlv  in  the  case  of  rice  f  arm- 
11^  as  water  is  kept  standing  in  the  fields  throughout  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  A  kind  of  harrow  is  also  used.  It  sometimes  tak^s  the 
form  of  a  ^antic  iron  comb  with  teeth  far  apart  and  is  used  to  com- 
plete tibe  breaking  up  of  tlie  soil  in  the  water^soaked  rice  fields  after 
plowing. 

Bullocks  and  cows  are  used  for  dry  plowing  sometimes,  but  the 
water  buffalo  is  the  favorite  farm  anmial.  I^  is  a  powerful  beast 
and  well  suited  for  his  work,  especialh'  the  pulling  of  the  plow  through 
the  1  or  2  feet  of  mud  and  water  of  the  paddy  field.  Nearly  every 
farmer  owns  at  least  one  or  two  buffalos;  if  he  is  too  poor  to  own  one 
himself  he  goes  into  partnership  with  one  or  two  other  farmers.  The 
horse  is  practically  unkno^Ti  on  the  farms.  Small  i>onies  are  used 
in  the  more  mountainous  districts  of  the  Province  as  pack  animals. 
Crops  are  moved  from  the  field  to  the  farm  granaries  and  from  the 
farm  to  the  market  on  the  backs  of  coolies  or  by  boat.  Sometimes  the 
wheelbarrow  is  used.  In  the  districts  along  the  river  banks  where 
reeds  are  cultivated  one  sometimes  sees  (a-ude  four-wheeled  wagons 
drawn  by  a  couple  of  bullocks,  but  their  use  is  limited  to  the  fevel 
reed  be^.  There  are  no  roads  in  the  Province  upon  which  wagons 
can  be  used. 

USB  OF  nCKTIUKBKS. 

Fertilisers  are  used  universally  by  the  Chinese  farmers  of  tiiis 
district.  Because  of  the  lack  of  any  great  number  of  cattle,  night 
soil  is  used  generally^  the  greatest  care  being  taken  everywhere  to 
eoUect  and  preserve  it  for  the  use  of  the  farmer.  Other  fertilizers 
use^  are  bean  cakes  (and  other  residuum  left  during  the  manufacture 
of  Vegetable  ciis)^  bone  dust,  bits  of  meat  refuse,  nair,  wood  ashes, 
and  in  fact  anjthmg  Uiat  has  the  ^ight^t  value  as  a  fertilizer — ail  is 
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saved,  cast  into  the  general  pit  or  mound,  and  used.  The  ponds  or 
reservoirs  from  which  water  is  drawn  for  irrigation  purposes  are 
generally  stocked  with  fish,  and  the  slime  from  the  bottoms  of  these 
ponds,  rich  with  the  waste  products  of  the  fish,  is  emeared  over  the 
fields.  Paddy  fields  are  often  allowed  to  lie  fallow  during  the  winter 
and  a  kind  of  purplish  red  clover  {Aatragulus  sinicus)  is  grown.  Rice 
fields  are  fertilized  from  small,  deep  pite  located  either  m  the  center 
of  the  field  or  on  one  side.  Into  this  pit  the  fertilizer  is  poured  and 
allowed  to  stay,  and  when  the  paddy  field  is  flooded  the  fertilizer 
seeps  through  into  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  truck  gardeners,  wood 
ashes  or  bone  dust  is  poured  around  the  young  and  growing  plants. 
The  Chinese  farmer  is  an  adept  at  forcing  growth.  He  allows  no 
weeds  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  soil  from  the  growing  crops. 

GENERAL  CONDmONS  IN  FARMING  COMMUNITIES. 

Generally  speaking,  the  actual  farmer  of  Hunan  leads  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence.  Absentee  landlords  are  the  rule.  Clan  and  indi- 
vidual wealth  is  reckoned  in  numbers  of  acres  owned.  The  land  is 
often  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village  where  the 
clan  or  individual  owner  resides.  Extra  funds  are  generally  invested 
in  land.  The  resist  is  that  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  the  actual  tillers 
of  the  soil  in  Hunan  are  tenant  larmei's.  They  pay  their  rent  in 
kind  to  the  landlord,  generally  once  a  year.  The  rent  is  paid  in 
nnhuUed  rice,  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  harvested  crop  going  to  the 
landlord  as  rent,  while  tne  remainder  is  the  property  of  the  farmer. 
The  farmer  stores  away  enough  of  his  crop  for  seed  purposes  and  to 
feed  his  family  against  the  next  harvest.  The  surplus  grain  is  gener- 
ally bartered  at  the  nearest  village  for  household  necessities  or 
luxuries  or  is  sold  outright  to  the  rice  merchants.  A  system  of  loans 
on  crops  exists.  In  the  country  villages  it  centers  about  the  village 
pawnsnops,  which  advance  money  on  the  crops  and,  it  is  understood, 
store  the  grain  during  the  period  of  the  pledge.  When  the  new  rice 
comes  into  the  market,  a  great  deal  of  speculation  takes  place  and  the 
authorities  find  it  necessary  to  place  embargoes  on  the  exportation 
of  the  rice  in  order  to  prevent  scarcity.  These  embargoes  are  of  two 
kinds — one  kind  applies  to  the  Provmce  as  a  whole  and  forbids  the 
exportation  of  rice  except  over  and  above  a  certain  fixed  Quantity 
that  is  considered  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Province ;  tne  other 
forbids  the  movement  of  rice  from  one  district  to  another,  in  order 
to  prevent  local  scarcity  and  the  cornering  of  supplies  by  individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices. 

Wheat  and  rice  are  brought  to  the  market  by  the  farmer  and  sold 
to  the  buyers.  The  jgrain  is  stored  in  granaries  near  the  fields  imtU 
sold,  when  it  passes  mto  the  hands  of  the  buver  or  of  the  bank  that 
has  financed  tne  buyer's  operations.  In  the  latter  case  it  very  often 
passes  entirely  into  the  possession  of  the  bank,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
buyer  at  some  other  place  upon  payment  of  tne  price.  Transporta- 
tion is  by  means  of  coolies,  wheelbarrows,  or  boats. 

Hunan  exports  tea,  beans,  bristles,  grass  cloth,  ramie  fiber,  human 
hair,  hides,  wood  oil,  and  sesame  seed.  The  broad  bean  is  produced 
for  exportation  to  European  countries  for  cattle  food.  Wood  oil  is 
exported  in  increasing  quantities,  especially  to  the  United  States, 
where  it  has  found  favor  with  manufacturers  of  quick-drying  var- 
nishes. 
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LIVE  STOCK— EGGS— FISH. 

In  the  mountainous  districts  to  the  east,  south,  and  west,  small 

Eonies  are  used  as  pack  animals.     Nearly  every  farmer  has  his 
mSbIo  or  cow.    The  cow  and  buffalo  are  used  for  the  heavy  farm 
work.    The  cow  is  only  beginning  to  be  used  for  its  milk.    Goats  are 

f generally  kept  and  they  are  killed  for  their  meat;  they  are  also  kept 
or  their  milk.  ^  Goatskins,  goat  hides,  and  buffalo  hides  are  exported 
from  the  Province  in  considerable  quantities. 

Large  quantities  of  eggs  are  prodiiced  in  the  Province  but  are,  for 
the  most  part,  consumed  locally.  An  interesting  method  of  pre- 
serving these  eggs  is  used.  They  are  coated  with  a  preparation  of 
clay  (about  6  parts),  rice  chaff  (about  30  parts),  and  salt  (about  10 
parts).  The  eggs  so  preserved  are  said  to  Keep  lor  one  or  two  years. 
They  are  packed  in  earthenware  jars  while  the  clav  is  still  damp, 
and  sealea  up.  Such  eggs  are  called  * 'salted  eggs"  and  must  be 
cooked  before  they  can  oe  eaten.  They  are  said  to  have  a  slightly 
salty  flavor.  Another  method  of  preserving  eggs  is  by  using  lime. 
Eggs  preserved  by  this  method  become  hard  after  the  fashion  of 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  turn  a  dark  green  color.  They  keep  indefi- 
nitely.   They  are  sliced  and  served  as  a  delicacy. 

A  large  business  is  done  in  the  raising  and  marketing  of  ducks. 
Both  ducks  and  chickens  are  killed,  cleaned,  and  cooked,  or  are  pre- 
served with  salt.  Considerable  quantities  of  chickens  have  been 
shipped  from  the  Province  to  Hankow,  where  they  are  frozen  for  the 
European  market. 

Hunan  pork  also  finds  its  way  to  the  Hankow  market  for  shipment 
to  Europe.  Hunan  pigs  are  raised  under  more  cleanly  conaitions 
than  those  prevailing  in  other  Provinces.  The  meat  is  white,  firm, 
and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Siangtan  has  a  thriving  industry  that  occupies  itself  with  the  rais- 
ing of  fish.  Fish  spawn  are  fcoUected  from  the  river  in  spring  and 
are  fed  and  grown  in  shallow  ponds  located  within  the  city  walls. 
Early  in  the  summer  they  are  taken  from  the  ponds  and  classified 
and  are  peddled  throughout  the  country,  being  purchased  by  the 
fanners  for  stocking  the  irrigation  reservoirs  on  tneir  farms. 

WEAVING  OF  HATS  AND  MATS— PRODUCTION  OF  CLOTH. 

Southern  Hunan  produces  a  grass  known  among  the  Chinese  as 
* 'dragon's  whisker  grass''  {J uncus  effusus  Beth.)  This  grass,  when 
dried,  is  collected  into  bimdles  and  is  used  for  weaving  hats  and  mats. 
The  texture  of  the  hats  and  mats  woven  from  this  grass  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Panama  hat.  The  material,  however,  is  lighter,  not  so 
durable,  and  of  a  dark  yellow  color. 

Hand  looms  are  used  in  large  numbers  throughout  the  Province, 
both  by  individual  families  for  the  production  of  cloth  for  family  use 
and  in  groups  of  from  5  to  20,  in  snops  especially  made  for  the  pur- 
pose or  in  spare  room  in  silk  or  food  shops,  where  they  are  used  for 
the  production  of  striped  cotton  known  to  the  trade  as  nankeens. 
Part  of  the  nankeens  manufactured  locally  are  exported  from  the 
Province. 
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MINEftALS  AND  MINING. 

Hunan's  mineral  wealth  is  very  large.  Hie  numb^  of  nunerals  in 
the  ProviiK-43  has  not  yet  been  completely  determined.  The  Hnnan- 
ese  have  been  nuners,  according  to  their  own  historians,  since  the 
time  of  the  Qiou  Dynasty  (1122  to  255  B.  C.  ),  during  which  time 
this  part  of  the  coimtry  paid  tribute  of  cinnabar  and  silver  to  the 
emperor. 

ANTIMOKl'. 

Antimony  is  by  far  the  most  important  mineral  product  of  the 
Province.  China  is  the  chief  souiro  of  the  antimony  supj>ly  of  the 
woiid,  and  Hunan  is  the  center  of  antimony  production  in  China. 
This  mineral  occurs  at  numerous  places  in  the  Province,  but  the 
principal  mines  are  located  in  central  Himan.  Much  the  most 
important  field  is  located  at  Hsikengshan,  about  22  miles  east  of 
Sinhwa  on  the  Tzu  River.  The  ore  is  stibnite,  or  antimony  sulphide 
partially  oxidized  in  the  outcrop  zone,  and  it  occurs  in  tlie  form  of 
seams,  pockets,  and  masses  enenerously  distributed  throughout  a 
layer  of  limestone  varying  in  thickness  up  to  45  feet.  The  F'an  Hsi 
mines  are  located  about  25  m^iles  south  of  Chanhsi,  a  small  town  on 
the  Tzu  River  some  36  miles  above  Yiyani^.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  mountainous  and  composed  of  sedimentary  strata  tilted  and 
bent  by  granitic  intrusions  but  not  much  maiiei.  Four  mines  are 
being  worked  here.  The  ore  bodies  are  trf  the  fissure  vein  type,  the 
ore  occurring  in  sheets.  These  have  been  worked  down  to  depths 
varying  from  150  to  600  feet.  The  ore  is  stibnite.  The  average 
width  of  the  veins  probably  does  not  exceed  15  inches,  though  very 
occasionally  thejr  swell  out  to  5  feet.  Other  mines  of  less  importance 
are  the  Wu  Hsi  in  Shenchowfu,  the  Hua  Pan  Hsi  at  Nanhuahsien, 
and  the  Chiang  Hsi  Lung  in  Chupuhsien.  tliese  are  geologically 
siihilar  to  the  P  an  Hsi  mine,  the  ore  being,  however,  of  a  higher  grade. 

LEAD  kSD  ZINC. 

Lead  and  zinc  deposits  occur  m  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  extraction  of  this  ore  would  appear  to  be  of  ancient  origin 
in  the  Province,  as  writers  refer  to  vast  slag  heaps  to  be  found  at 
Kweiyangchow  and  to  the  southeast  of  Chenchow.  The  industry 
is  now  said  to  be  practically  extinct,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
mines  producinglead  and  zinc  ore  and  by-products  from  the  associa- 
ted minerals.  The  only  lead  and  zino  mine  of  any  importance  is  the 
one  at  Shuikoshan,  controlled  bv  the  government  of  Hunan*  It  is 
situated  about  32  miles  south  of  Hengchow  on  the  Siang  River,  the 
works  lyin^  at  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  the  riven  Tlie  ore  deposit 
consists  of  Targe,  irregularly  shaped  bodies  of  mixed  galena,  zinc  blend 
and  iron  and  copper  pyrites.  Official  records  covering  the  past  20 
years  show  that  the  mine  has  produced  during  this  pcnod  more  than 
50,000  tons  of  lead  concentrate  and  126,000  tons  of  zinc  concentrate, 
but  there  were  extensive  native  workings  prior  to  1896. 

TWS, 

The  tin  fields  of  Hunan  are  situated  in  the  most  southerlv  portion 
of  the  Province,  close  to  the  Kwangtung  border.  The  An  Yuan 
mine^in  the  Ichang  district  show  the  largest  output  at  present.  Mr. 
A.  S.  Wheeler,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Far  Eastern  Review  for 
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September,  1915,  (to  which  accotint  of  the  metalliferous  mines  of 
Hunaa  Province  the  writer  Is  indebted  for  most  of  his  information 
on  the  subject)  states  that  the  tin  deposits  that  are  being  worked  at 
this  place  are  quite  exceptional  in  flieir  nature  and  are  of  a  type 
whicn,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  is  known  at  only  throe  or  four  places  m 
the  world.     He  says,  in  his  description  of  the  deposits: 

Tbe  lormatioii  is  limestone  tilted  and  marmorized  by  the  eranite  ma^s.  A  d>  ke  of 
granite,  probably  of  more  rwent  date  than  the  main  ma^,  has  penetrated  the  lim^e- 
etone,  and  along  the  conrpe  of  this  are  found  true  chimneys  or  pipea  of  tin  ore,  associated 
with  aiBenical  pyrites,  actinolite,  and  a  little  copp^  pyrites  and  fluor  spar.  The  pipes 
are  rot^ly  circnlar  or  oblong  in  croes  section^  varying  from  20  fee  t  downward  in  diam- 
eter. The  maximum  depth  reached  is  about  4C0  feet,  and  the  dip  of  the  pipe  ranges 
from  horizontal  to  vertical. 

The  Hsiane  Hua  Ling  tin  mines  are  situated  in  Lin^^nihsieu  about 
16  miles  north  of  Linwu  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Province.  Five 
companies  are  at  work  there,  of  which  the  Hunan  Provincial  Minmg 
Bureau  is  the  most  important.  Fissures  are  numerous,  but  apparent- 
ly of  short  lateral  extent,  well  defined.  The  associated  minerals  are 
arsenical  iron  and  copper  pj-rites,  with  occasional  bunches  of  fluor 
spar.  At  Kianghwa  to  the  west  of  Linwu  there  is  an  extensive  tin 
field  extending  southward  into  Kwanasi  and  Kwangtung  Provinces, 
which  has  by  no  means  been  thorouglJy  investigated  as  yet.  Native 
operations  have  been  more  or  less  confined  to  the  alluvial  deposits 
found  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills.  Tlie  tin  occurs  in  associa- 
tion with  tourmaline,  iron,  and  arsenic.  The  output  from  the  entire 
field  is  stated  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  either  of  the  two  prev- 
iously mentioned,  and  it  would  be  greater  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
miners  have  suffered  much  interruption  and  discouragement  as  a  result 
of  local  conditions.  Arsenic  is  produced  for  the  most  part  as  a  by- 
product from  the  treatment  of  tm  ore  carr>'uig  arsenical  pyrites,  avS 
previously  explained.  ReaWar  (arsenic  bisulphide)  is  mined  near 
Tzuli  north  ot  Changteh.  'Hie  deposit  is  said  to  be  of  considerable 
size  ind  high  grade. 

QtlCKSILVEIt. 

Quicksilver  is  produced  to  the  west  of  Fcnghwangting  in  western 
Hunan  adjoining  the  Kweichow  border.  The  mines  appear  to  have 
been  worked  intermittently  for  several  centuries.  Two  mint«  are 
reported  worked  at  present,  one  at  Hantzuping,  situated  some  20 
miles  west  of  Fenecbuang,  and  one  at  Tatungla,  situated  25  miles  to 
the  southwest  of  that  town.  The  ore  is  cinnabar  (mercuric  sulphide) . 
At  both  mines  the  richer  picked  ore  is  crushed  by  hand  and  panned 
do\^Ti  for  the  cinnabar  content;  the  poorer  ore  and  tailings  from 
panning  are  retorted  for  their  quicksilver  content. 

GOLD. 

Gold  is  washed  at  several  places  in  the  Province,  but  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  amount  secured  is  remunerative.  The  cliief  gold 
mines  of  the  Province  are  located  at  Pmgkiang  in  northeastern  Himan, 
close  to  the  Kiangsi  border.  These  mines  are  controlled  by  the  Hunan 
Provincial  Mining  Bureau.  Other  gold  mines  exist  at  Suashapo, 
near  the  village  of  Tafuhsi  on  the  Yuan  River  in  the  district  of  Tao- 
yvL^Hy  at  LiuKncha,  some  6  miles  from  the  village  of  that  name  in  the 
district  of  Shenchow,  and  at  Huitunghsien  in  the  southwestern  quar- 
ter of  the  Province. 
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COAL. 

The  coal  fields  of  Huiian  occur  principally  between  the  Siang 
River  and  the  eastern  border  of  the  Province.  Richthofen  estimates 
the  area  of  the  eastern  fields  to  be  approximately  16,200  geographical 
or  21,700  statute  square  miles,  but  points  out  that,  of  a  great  part  of 
the  area,  probably  more  than  one-half  is  covered  by  sednnent  many 
thousand  feet  in  thickness  more  recent  in  age  than  the  coal  formation. 
He  divides  the  coal  fields  of  Hunan — the  eastern  part — ^ihto  two 
nearly  equal  portions,  calling  one  the  Lei  River  field  and  the  other 
the  Siang  River  field.  Of  flie  Lei  River  field  the  most  important 
region  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Lei  River  between  Yunghsing- 
hsien  and  Hsingminghsien.^  All  the  coal  of  this  district  is  ant&acite. 
The  Siang  River  cod  field  is  made  up  of  a  reappearance  of  the  coal 
measures  north  of  the  Lei  River  field  where  the  Lei  River  joins  the 
Siang.  Here,  however,  the  measures  are  guite  different  in  character 
from  the  formations  in  the  Leiyang  coal  neld  and  probably  precede 
them  in  age.  They  bear  altogether  bitimiinous  coal.  Coal  is  also 
found  in  the  western  part  of  the  r rovince  aroimd  Shenchow  and  Yuan- 
chow.  Fauly  large  deposits  occur  in  the  district  about  Paoking, 
whence  the  coal  is  exported  by  the  Tzu  River  to  Hankow. 

OTHER  MINERALS. 

Other  minerals  produced  include  sulphur,  manganese,  graphite, 
and  alum.  Sulphur  is  produced  principally  at  PingMang,  Ebinhua, 
and  Chenchow.  It  is  obtained  for  the  most  part  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  iron  pyrites.  Rich  deposits  of  manganese  are  reported. 
The  principal  working  deposits  appear  to  be  near  Leiyang  and  Chang- 
ning,  south  of  Hengcnow.  Graphite  and  alum  come  from  the  same 
region.  Iron  is  produced  in  small  quantities  in  the  central  and 
south-pentral  parts  of  the  Province,  Paoking  being  the  center  of  the 
iron-producing  district.  Copper  occurs  at  Kiyang  and  Suining  at 
the  extreme  south  of  the  Province. 

CHINESE  MINING  ENTERPRISES,  PRIVATE  AND  GOVERNMENTAL. 

The  administration  of  mining  affairs  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  Grovemment.  Satisfactory  regulations  lor  admitting  foreign 
capitalists  to  particination  in  Chinese  mining  enterprises  have  not 
yet  been  devised.  The  result  is  that  little  or  no  foreign  capital  has 
been  invested  in  Hunan  mines.  There  are  no  mines  in  Hunan  at  the 
present  time  under  foreign  control.  The  mines  in  operation  are  all 
worked  bv  Chinese  companies  and  are  divided  between  private  enter- 
prises ana  those  canied  on  by  the  provincial  government.  The  most 
prominent  of  the  private  enterprises  is  that  of  the  Hua  Chang  Mining 
and  Smelting  Works,  which  has  opened  and  exploited  a  number  oi 
antimony  and  lead  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  Province.  This 
company  has  its  own  smelting  and  renning  plant  at  Changsha  and 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  antimony  regulus  in  the 
Province. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  provincial  government  mining  entei^ 
prises  is  that  of  the  Shuikoshan  lead  and  zmc  mines.  This  property 
IS  run  on  foreign  lines  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  m  China. 
It  is  well  situated  as  regards  transport  and  accessibility.  There  is  a 
modem  plant  near  the  mine  for  the  treatment  of  the  ore  and  the 
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production  of  lead  and  zinc  concentrates.  The  capacity  of  this 
plant  is  about  50  tons  per  day.  A  new  foreign  plant  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  100  tons  per  day  is  in  course  of  erection.  A  narrow-gauge 
railway  connects  the  mines  with  the  river  at  Sungpoau,  where  an  ex-- 
perimental  lead  and  zinc  smelting  plant  using  native  methods  has  been 
established,  in  which  both  lead  and  zinc,  as  well  as  sUver,  are  being 
produced. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS. 

The  oJBScial  attitude  toward  foreign  investments  is  characterized 
by  caution  and  a  fear  that  the  free  introduction  of  foreign  capital 
into  Chinese  mining  enterprises  will  take  the  mining  property  away 
from  Obinese  oflScial  control.  Every  obstacle  has  therefore  been 
placed  in  the  way  of  allowing  foreign  investors  a  free  hand.  The 
result  has  been  that  Chinese  mine  owners  find  it  extremely  difla- 
cult  to  get  foreign  investors  who  are  willing  to  share  in  their  enter- 

S irises.  The  only  practical  way  out  of  their  diflSculty  that  they  have 
oimd  is  for  the  mme  owner  to  enter  into  a  contffect  with  the  foreign 
capitalist,  pledging  his  property  as  security  for  a  loan  made  by  tne 
capitalist.  Payment  of  prmcipal  and  interest,  as  in  the  Carlowdtz 
contract  with  the  provincial  mining  bureau^  is  accomplished  by  de- 
livery of  ore  to  the  foreign  capitalist,  who  markets  it,  crediting  the 
mine  owner  with  the  value  of  the  ore  at  the  market  price  prevading 
on  the  day  of  delivery.  Sometimes  the  foreign  capitalist  dehvors 
machinery  rather  than  any  actual  sum  of  money,  obtaining  pay- 
ment in  ore. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  FOREIGN  MACHINERY. 

Except  at  the  Shuikoshan  mines  mentioned  above,  little  or  no 
forei^  machinery  was  used  in  the  Province  until  the  end  of  1915. 
Foreign  machinery — that  is,   hoisting  and  extracting  machinery, 
driUs,  air  compressors,  narrow-gauge  railways  for  transportation  of 
ore — is  being  introduced  into  a  number  of  mines  that  have  profited 
by  the  increased  demand  for  antimony  during  the  past  few  years. 
Tne  enterprise  chiefly  interested  in  this  expansion  is  the  Hua  Chang 
Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  above   mentioned.     The  future  promises 
Well  for  the  increased  use  of  such  mining  machinery,  for  while  labor 
is  plentiful,  it  is  unskilled  and  wasteful.     The  experiences  of  some 
recent  years,  when  many  mine  owners  were  imable  to  enter  the  market 
with  supplies  because  oi  their  inability  to  produce  rapidly,  has  taught 
the  Hunan  mine  owner  the  advantage  and  economy  of  using  foreign 
labor-saving  machinery  in  the  development  of  his  property.     With 
the  unskilled  labor  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  he  nas  often 
found  it  necessary  in  the  past  to  close  down  his  mines  completely 
because  of  the  partial  exhaustion  of  the  ore  supply,  due  perhaps  to 
the  meeting  of  some  temporary  fault  in  the  vein.     Some  of  the  min- 
eral-bearing districts  are  located  at  a  distance  from  river  transpor- 
tation,   and   road-making   machinery  or   small  railway  materials 
will    be    required    in    order    to    facilitate    transportation  of   the 
products  of  the  mine.     A  market  for  aU  such  materials  offers  itself 
"ow,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  demand  will  increase.     The  past 
two  years  brought  considerable  supplies  of  capital  to  the  Hunan 
niiners  from  their  sales  of  antimony,  and  these  men  are  apparently 
ready  to  invest  this  money  in  the  improvement  of  their  property. 
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COAL. 

The  coal  fields  of  Hunan  occur  principally  between  the  Siang 
River  and  the  eastern  border  of  the  Province.  Richthofen  estimates 
the  area  of  the  eastern  fields  to  be  approximately  16,200  geographical 
or  21,700  statute  square  miles,  but  points  out  that,  of  a  great  part  of 
the  area,  probably  more  than  one-half  is  covered  by  sedunent  many 
thousand  feet  in  thickness  more  recent  in  age  than  the  coal  formation. 
He  divides  the  coal  fields  of  Hunan — the  eastern  part — ^into  two 
nearly  equal  portions,  calling  one  the  Lei  River  field  and  the  other 
the  Siang  River  field.  Of  flie  Lei  River  field  the  most  important 
re^on  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Lei  River  between  Yimghsing- 
hsien  and  Hsingminghsien.  AH  the  coal  of  this  district  is  antnracite. 
The  Siang  River  coal  field  is  made  up  of  a  reappearance  of  the  coal 
measures  north  of  the  Lei  River  field  where  the  Lei  River  joins  the 
Siang.  Here,  however,  the  measures  are  guite  different  in  character 
from  the  formations  in  the  Leiyang  coal  neld  and  probably  precede 
them  in  age.  They  bear  altogether  bitmninous  coal.  Coal  is  also 
found  in  the  western  part  of  the  rrovince  around  Shenchow  and  Yuan- 
chow.  Fauly  large  deposits  occur  in  the  district  about  Paoking, 
whence  the  coal  is  exported  by  the  Tzu  River  to  Hankow. 

OTHER  MINERALS. 

Other  minerals  produced  include  sulphiir,  manganese,  graphite, 
and  alum.  Sulphur  is  produced  principally  at  PingMang,  Hsinhua, 
and  Chenchow.  It  is  ootained  for  the  most  part  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  iron  pyrites.  Rich  deposits  of  manganese  are  reported. 
The  principal  working  deposits  appear  to  be  near  Leiyang  and  Uhang- 
ning,  south  of  Hengcnow.  Graphite  and  alum  come  from  the  same 
region.  Iron  is  produced  in  small  quantities  in  the  central  and 
south-central  parts  of  the  Province,  Paokingbeing  the  center  of  the 
iron-producing  district.  Copper  occurs  at  Kiyang  and  Suining  at 
the  extreme  south  of  the  Province. 

CHINESE  MDSING  ENTERPRISES,  PRIVATE  AND  GOVERNMENTAL. 

The  administration  of  mining  affairs  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  Grovemment.  Satisfactory  regulations  for  admitting  foreign 
capitalists  to  particioation  in  Chinese  mining  enterprises  have  not 
yet  been  devised.  The  result  is  that  little  or  no  foreign  capital  has 
been  invested  in  Hunan  mines.  There  are  no  mines  in  Hunan  at  the 
present  time  under  foreign  control.  The  mines  in  operation  are  all 
worked  by  Chinese  companies  and  are  divided  between  private  enter- 
prises ana  those  canied  on  by  the  provincial  government.  The  most 
prominent  of  the  private  enterprises  is  that  of  the  Hua  Chang  Mining 
and  Smelting  Works,  which  has  opened  and  exploited  a  number  oi 
antimony  and  lead  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  Province.  This 
company  has  its  own  smelting  and  renning  plant  at  Changsha  and 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  antimony  regulus  in  the 
Province. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  provincial  government  mining  entei^ 
prises  is  that  of  the  Shuikoshan  lead  and  zmc  mines.  This  property 
is  run  on  foreign  lines  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  m  dhina. 
It  is  well  situated  as  regards  transport  and  accessibility.  There  is  a 
modem  plant  near  the  mine  for  the  treatment  of  the  ore  and  the 
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production  of  lead  and  zinc  concentrates.  The  capacity  of  this 
plant  is  about  50  tons  per  day.  A  new  foreign  plant  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  100  tons  per  day  is  in  course  of  erection.  A  narrow-gauge 
railway  connects  the  iHines  with  the  river  at  Sungpoau,  where  an  ex-- 
perimental  lead  and  zinc  smelting  plant  using  native  methods  has  been 
established,  in  which  both  lead  and  zinc,  as  well  as  silver,  are  being 
produced. 

ATTrrUDE  TOWARD  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS. 

The  oJBScial  attitude  toward  foreign  investments  is  characterized 
by  caution  and  a  fear  that  the  free  introduction  of  foreign  capital 
into  Chinese  mining  enterprises  will  take  the  mining  property  away 
from  Chinese  oflScial  control.  Every  obstacle  has  therefore  been 
placed  in  the  way  of  aUowing  foreign  investors  a  free  hand.  The 
r^ult  has  been  that  Chinese  mine  owners  find  it  extremely  difla- 
eult  to  get  foreign  investors  who  are  willing  to  share  in  their  enter- 

{>rises.  The  only  practical  way  out  of  their  diflSculty  that  they  have 
ound  is  for  the  mme  owner  to  enter  into  a  contffect  with  the  foreign 
capitalist,  pledging  his  property  as  security  for  a  loan  made  by  tne 
capitalist.  Payment  oi  prmcipal  and  interest,  as  in  the  Carlo witz 
contract  with  the  provincial  mining  bureauj  is  accomplished  by  de- 
livery of  ore  to  the  foreign  capitalist,  who  markets  it,  crediting  the 
mine  owner  "with  the  value  of  the  ore  at  the  market  price  prevailing 
on  the  day  of  dehvery.  Sometimes  the  foreign  capitalist  deUvers 
machinery  rather  than  any  actual  sum  of  money,  obtaining  pay- 
ment in  ore. 

INTRODUCTION  OP  FOREIGN  MACHINERY. 

Except  at  the  Shuikoshan  mines  mentioned  above,  httle  or  no 
foreign  machinery  was  used  in  the  Province  until  the  end  of  1915. 
Foreign  machinery — that  is,  hoisting  and  extracting  machinery, 
drills,  air  compressors,  narrow-gauge  railways  for  transportation  of 
ore — is  being  mtroduced  into  a  number  of  mines  that  have  profited 
bv  the  increased  demand  for  antimony  during  the  past  few  years. 
Tiie  enterprise  chiefly  interested  in  this  expansion  is  the  Hua  Chang 
Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  above  mentioned.  The  future  promises 
well  for  the  increased  use  of  such  mining  machinery,  for  while  labor 
is  plentiful,  it  is  unskilled  and  wasteful.  The  experiences  of  some 
recent  years,  when  many  mine  owners  were  imable  to  enter  the  market 
M'ith  supplies  because  oi  their  inability  to  produce  rapidly,  has  taught 
the  Hunaji  mine  owner  the  advantage  and  economy  of  using  foreign 
labor-saving  machinery  in  the  development  of  his  property.  With 
the  unskilled  labor  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  he  nas  often 
found  it  necessary  in  the  past  to  close  down  his  mines  completely 
because  of  the  partial  exhaustion  of  the  ore  supply,  due  perhaps  to 
the  meeting  of  some  temporary  fault  in  the  vein.  Some  of  the  min- 
eral-bearing districts  are  located  at  a  distance  from  river  transpor- 
tation, and  road-making  machinery  or  small  railway  materials 
will  be  required  in  order  to  facilitate  transportation  of  the 
products  of  the  mine.  A  market  for  all  such  materials  offers  itself 
now,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  demand  will  increase.  The  past 
two  years  brought  considerable  supplies  of  capital  to  the  Hunan 
miners  from  their  sales  of  antimony,  and  these  men  are  apparently 
ready  to  invest  this  money  in  the  improvement  of  their  property. 
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EXPOBTS  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  following  table  shows  tlie  quantities  of  mine  products  declared 
for  export  through  the  Changsha  customs  during  the  six  years  1913 
to  1918: 


Metr.ls.                        1913 

1914 

1915 

19ia                   1917 

l;»H 

Anlimonv: 

Regiilus 

Pounds. 
4,717,467 
15,487,267 
9,338,533 
11,100,800 
7,945,333 
152,933 
3%,  000 

Pounds. 

6,12t.,400 

33,011,333 

20,930,533 

5,71S667 

8,833,467 

9S000 

290.  (i67 

2H,  217, 333 

Pounda. 

13,01H,933 

32,992,400 

2,029,407 

11,092,  MX) 

461, 167 

199,  S67 

6S,667 

12,285,333 

Pounds. 

14,175,333 

28,51S,400 

602,583 

27,912,067 

17,655.467 

80,800 

121.21)0 

1,3*<3,200 

Poiind'i. 

29,«Tas,2i>7 

42,<i<)5,733 

201,  (iOO 

732,533 

31,075,467 

.15«,  533 

99,783 

14.533 

Pounds. 
33,  IHS.e-M 

Crude 

2,119.040 

Ore 

716. KOO 

Ash 

Lead  ore    

3,902.080 
a^.5-20 

Steel  bars 

Tin,  in  slabs 

91, •m 

Zinc  ore 

21,?<o3,333 

4  441 

COMMUNICATIONS:  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

As  regards  trade  and  trade  routes,  the  Province  of  Hunan  may  he 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  wastern  and  the  eastern.  This  division 
is  a  natural  one  and  is  determined  by  the  trend  of  the  great  trade 
routes  of  the  Province.  The  western  portion  includes  all  of  the 
country  drained  by  the  Yuan  and  Li  Rivers  and  tlieir  tributaries, 
down  to  where  these  rivers  enter  the  Tung  Ting  Lake.  The  eastern 
district  includes  all  the  rest  of  the  Province,  drained  by  the  Tzu  and 
Siang  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  oity  and  treaty  port  of 
Yochow,  located  at  the  place  where  the  Tung  Ting  Lake  drains  into 
the  Yangtze  River,  stands  at  the  dividing  point. 

Ordinary  land  transportation  facilities  throughout  these  two  dis- 
tricts are  to-day  what  they  were  2,000  years  ago.  Freight  is  carried 
on  the  backs  of  coolies,  on  wheelbarrows,  and  by  pack  ponies  to  the 
waterways,  where  it  is  put  into  boats  ranging  from  small  bamboo 
rafts  or  sampans,  capable  of  conveying  not  more  than  half  a  ton  of 
cargo,  to  junks  carrying  nearly  30  tons.  Passcngei's  walk,  ride  in 
wheelbarrows,  or  are  transported  in  chairs  carried  by  coolie  bearers. 

COLLECTING  AND  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS— WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Province  has  three  large  collecting  and  distributing  centers 
for  trade.  These  are:  Western  district — Changteh  (customhouse 
located  at  Yochow).  Eastern  district— Siangtan  and  Changsha  (cus- 
tomhouse located  at  Changsha). 

Western  district — From  Changteh  trade  finds  its  way  north,  west, 
and  south  to  the  various  cities  of  northern  and  western  Hunan. 
The  Yuan  River,  which  empties  into  the  Tung  Ting  Lake  near  Chang- 
teh, forms  one  of  the  chiei  trade  routes  into  the  Province  of  Kwei- 
chow  from  Central  China.  It  is  the  chief  trade  route  of  the  westeru 
district.  Its  navigation  throughout  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  rapids 
commencing  some  90  miles  above  Changteh  and  continuing  all  along 
its  course  and  those  of  its  affluents.  Boats  leaving  Changteh  do  not 
carry  more  than  3i  tons  of  cargo.  When  they  get  to  within  200 
miles  of  Yuanchow  their  cargo  is  unloaded  into  smaller  vessels  draw- 
ing not  more  than  16  inches  and  loading  about  1 J  tons.  These  boats 
ascend  the  river  to  Hwangping  in  Kweichow.    All  of  this  river's 
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affiuents  are  navigable,  but  few  by  vessels  loading  more  than  half  a 
Ion  of  cai^.  Freight  is  consequently  very  expensive.  The  Yuan 
River  serves  a  basin  with  an  estimated  area  (cf.  Richthofen)  of  26,100 
geographical  or  34,300  statute  square  miles,  of  which  16,650  geo- 
graphical or  22,500  statute  square  miles  are  situated  in  Hunan  (in- 
duding  a  small  corner  of  Szechwan)  and  9,000  geographical  or  12,500 
statute  square  miles  in  Kweichow  (cf.  Richthofen).  Above  Changteh 
the  river  craft  are  all  of  the  native  Chinese  type,  all  flat-bottomed, 
square-bowed  junks  propelled  by  sail,  oar,  or  towrope.  Small  launches 
ortowedlighters  connect  Changteh  with  Changsha,  Yochow,  and  Han- 
kow. During  the  summer  montlis  when  the  water  is  high  in  the 
lake,  shallow-draft  passenger  steamers  ply  between  Hankow  and 
Changteh.  Changten  has  an  estimated  population  of  1 50,000.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  advisabiUty  of  making 
Changteh  an  open  port,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  accoin])lish 
this  end.  Other  miportant  centers  of  trade  in  the  Yuan  Kiver 
basin  are  Shenchow  and  Yuanchow,  both  places  serving  as  distribu- 
ting centers  for  their  immediate  neighbornoods.  Changteh  is  cob- 
nected  with  Shasi  on  the  Yuan  River  by  the  Taiping  Canal,  which 
is  of  inconsiderable  importance  as  a  trade  route.  The  Li,  or  Ling, 
River,  which  belongs  to  the  western  district,  drains  an  area  of  6,000 
geographical  or  8,000  statute  square  miles.  It  is  navigable  only  in 
its  lowest  portion. 

Eastern  district. — ^The  Tzu  River  serves  the  central  part  of  the 
Province  and  flows  into  the  Timg  Ting  Lake  not  far  from  the  citv  of 
Yiyanjg.  It  is  navigable  only  by  the  smallest  kind  of  boats,  which 
must  be  pulled  up  dangerous  rapids.  It  is  known  to  the  Hunaneae 
as  the  T  an  Ho  or  'river  of  rapids."  Its  basin  covers  an  area  of 
7,500  geographical  or  about  10,000  statute  square  miles  and  enjovs 
easy  connections  by  land  with  the  basin  of  the  Siang  River  to  the 
east,  upon  which  it  depends  for  supplies  and  for  the  sale  of  its  own 
products.  The  land  routes  connecting  the  basin  of  the  Tzu  River 
with  that  of  the  Yuan  River  are  more  difficult  because  they  are 
longer.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  basin  of  the  Tzu  River  is  included 
in  the  eastern  trade  district.  Yiyang  stands  at  the  limit  of  launch 
navigation  on  this  river  and  is  its  pnncipal  trade  center.  Shallow- 
draft  steam  launches  and  motor  vessels  connect  Yiyang  with  CTiang- 
sha  and  Changteh.  The  Siang  River  is  the  most  important  of  Hu- 
nan's waterways  because  it  is  easiest  of  approach  and  it  commands 
the  largest  area.  It  is  navigable  liigh  up  in  its  course  by  vessels 
loading  nearly  30  tons,  whue  all  of  its  numerous  and  extensive 
ramifications  are  partly  accessible  to  the  same  large-draft  boats 
and  to  small  boats  for  considerable  distances. 

The  basin  of  the  Siang  River,  with  the  cities  of  Changsha,  Sian- 
tan,  Tilling,  Hengchow,  Taokmg,  and  Yungchow  as  nuclei,  serves 
as  a  distriouting  center  for  western  Kiangsi  to  the  east,  Kwangtung 
and  Ewangsi  to  the  south^  and  the  basin  of  the  Tzu  River  to  the  west. 
The  area  of  the  Siang  River  basin  is  28,800  geograpliical  or  39,000 
statute  square  miles. 

The  number  of  craft  plying  on  the  Siang  River  throughout  the 
year  is  very  great  indeed,  and  necessarily  so  when  one  considers 
the  tremendous  area  that  it  serves.  Launches  drawing  3  feet  ply 
as  far  up  the  river  as  Hengchow.    The  river  is  obstructed  by  a  number 
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of  dangerous  submerged  rocks  about  halfway  between  Siangtan 
and  Hengehow,  which  make  navigation  of  these  upper  reaches 
difficult  for  boats  of  more  than  a  certain  length.  The  longest  boat 
that  has  made  the  journey  successfully  thus  far  has  a  length  of  160 
feet.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  provincial  government  to  take 
measures  for  the  removal  of  these  rocks  in  the  near  future,  when  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  possible  for  shallow-draft  vessels  to  reach 
Hengehow  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Shallow-draft  foreign  and 
Chinese  owned  passenger  steamers  drawing  from  6  to  8  feet  of  water 
connect  Siangtan  and  Changsha  with  Hankow  throughdnt  the  summer 
or  high-water  months.  December,  January,  and  Febniary  are  the 
months  of  lowest  water,  when  navigation  for  vessels  drawing  more 
than  3  feet  is  impossible  above  the  city  of  Yochow.  During  these 
months  passenger  traiiic  is  limited  to  small  and  very  crowdedsteam 
launches,  while  cargo  is  moved  in  lighters  towed  by  steam  tugs. 

With  a  description  of  the  Tung  Ting  Lake,   the  discussion   of 
Hunan's  waterways  is  completed.    Tliis  so-called  lake  is  really  a 

freat  level  space  of  silted  lowland;  dry  in  winter,  when  it  is  traversed 
y  the  winding  watercoursa^  of  the  rivers  that  drain  into  it  from  the 
south  and  west^  it  becomes  flooded  in  the  summer  when  the  spring 
and  summer  rams  fill  up  the  rivers  of  Hunan  and  their  waters  rush 
down  to  meet  a  rising  flood  from  the  overburdened  Yangtze^  yellow 
with  the  waters  and  melting  snows  of  Szechwan.  Tlie  lake  is  about 
75  miles  long  by  60  broad  in  summer.  Modifying  its  aspect  according 
to  the  seasons  and  the  rise  of  the  waters,  it  is,  however,  the  center 
of  a  very  active  movement  of  boats.  Thousands  of  iunks  carrying 
rice,  timber,  coal,  and  salt  traverse  it  unceasingly.  Immense  rafts 
composed  oi  an  assemblage  of  beams,  planks,  and  bundles  of  bamboo 
attaining  sometimes  330  feet  in  length — in  fact,  floating  villages 
with  their  huts  to  house  the  raftsmen — traverse  its  waters,  ful  makmg 
their  way  to  or  from  the  Yangtze.  A  network  of  canals  surrounds 
the   lake. 

Totaling  the  areas  of  the  river  basins  as  given  by  Richthofen,  one 
obtains  the  following  very  interesting  results:  Siang  River, 
39,000  statute  square  miles;  Tzu  River,  10,000  sciuare  miles;  Yuan 
River,  22,500  square  miles;  Li  River,  8,000  square  miles;  total, 
79,500  square  nules.  Wlien  one  remembers  that  the  area  of  the 
Province,  according  to  the  Chinese  maps,  amounts  to  84,000  statute 
square  miles,  it  wiD  be  seen  that  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  Province  is  not  accessible  toitswaterwavs — a  remarkable 
state  of  affairs  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  tlie  population  of 
the  Province  has  never  felt  a  pressing  need  for  roadways. 

CHINESE  JUNKS. 

Rates  of  transportation  by  Chinese  junks  are  arranged  between  the 
shipper  and  the  junk  guilds.  There  appear  to  be  no  published  rates, 
ana  such  rates  as  exist  are  subject  to  extreme  and  sudden  fluctuations 
by  reason  of  disturbances  in  the  Province,  shortage  of  boats,  and  other 
causes  such  as  difficulties  of  navigation  resulting  from  high  or  low 
water.  These  rates  do  not  appear  to  vary  with  the  volume  of  cargo 
carried.  The  following  rates  have  been  given  to  the  writer  as 
nonnal  rates  on  shipments  of  kerosene  on  to  various  points  in 
Hunan  Province  and  to  Chenyuan,  a  shipping  center  of  Kweichow: 
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n.  s.  gold 
From  Changsha:  per  unit. 

ToChangteh,  190  miles $0.01  J 

ToHengchow,  180  miles 01 

ToSiangtan,  28  miles 00^ 

To  Yiyang,  90  miles 01 

From  Changtdi: 

To  Shenchow,  160  miles OSJ 

To  Hungkiang,  280  miles 08 

From  Hungkiang: 

To  Yuanchow,  80  milefi 04 

To  Chenyuan  (Kweichow),,22o  miles 11 

FOREIGN  SHIPPING  COMPANIES. 


t 


Three  foreign  shipping  companies  maintain  regular  steamers 
living  on  the  Siang  River  between  Changsha  and  Hankow.  Butter- 
eld  &  Swire,  ^ents  for  the  China  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  have  two 
steamers,  the  man  and  the  Shasi,  which  make  regular  trips  through- 
out the  summer  months.  These  vessels  visit  Siangtan,  an  unopened 
port  about  30  miles  south  of  Changsha,  for  the  piirpose  of  collecting 
ireight.  A  Japanese  firm,  the  Nisshin  Kisen  Kaisha,  maintains 
regular  sailings  between  Changsha  and  Hankow,  having  three 
steamers,  the  Ytian  Kiang  Mara,  the  Siarig  Kiang  Mam,  and  the 
"Wooling  Mam.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  a  British  firm,  maintain 
one  steamer,  the  (Jhang  Wo,  throughout  the  shipping  season  from 
March  to  November,  and  add  the  steamer  Tuna  Wo  during  the  busy 
midsummer  months.  One  Chinese  company  known  as  Sie  Chung 
Hua  Steamship  Co.,  maintains  a  direct  steamer  service  between 
Changsha  and  Shanghai,  having  one  vessel,  the  steamer  Hua  Sheng. 
It  is  reported  that  this  company  intends  to  extend  its  service  in  the 
near  future.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  and  its  British 
competitor,  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Co.  (Ltd.),  maintain  their  owti 
floatmg  equipment  for  the  conveyance  of  their  oils  and  cargo  from  the 
distributing  centers  at  Hankow  and  Shanghai  to  the  vanous  points 
in  Hunan  that  are  accessible  to  steamers.  These  vessels  are  light- 
draft  motor-driven  barges,  and  they  are  able  to  go  as  far  south  as 
Hengchow  on  the  Siang  Kiver  and  make  regular  trips  to  Yiyang 
and  to  Changteh  in  the  west.  There  is  a  large  launch-borne  passenger 
traffic  throughout  the  year  between  Siangtan,  Changsha,  and  Hankow. 
The  opportunity  offers  for  the  successful  use  of  commodious  shallow- 
draft  motor  or  steam-driven  ferries  between  Changsha  and  Siangtan. 
Such  an  enterprise  should  be  a  profitable  one.  At  the  present  time 
this  passenger  traffic  travels  on  small,  ill-kept  steam  launches. 

DUTIES  AND  TAXES  ON  FOREIGN  CARGO. 

Foreign  cargo  entering  the  Province  of  Hunan  comes  generally 
through  one  of  the  two  Targe  importing  and  distributing  centers  on 
the  Yangtze,  Shanghai  or  Hankow.  Upon  being  imported,  it  pays 
the  prescribed  duty,  which  isgenerally  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Var- 
ious internal  taxes  exist.  The  most  troublesome  tax  is  the  likin 
tax.  This  tax.  as  well  as  all  other  taxes  en  route,  may  be  avoided 
in  the  case  of  foreign  imports  if  the  foreign  importer  will  pay  a  sur- 
tax ec[ual  to  one-h«df  the  import  tax  on  his  goods.  He  then  obtains 
what  13  known  as  a  transit  pass,  which  will  carry  his  goods  free  from 
taxation  to  their  destination  in  the  interior.     Very  often,  however. 
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merchants  find  that  the  likin  is  less  than  the  2\  per  cent  surtax. 
In  this  case  the  merchant  prefei-s  to  pay  the  likin.  Ho  imports  his 
goods  and  obtains  from  the  likin  office  a  pass  which  operates  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  the  transit  pass  above  mentioned.  Cargo 
shipped  into  Kweiclxow  Province  from  Hunan  is  re<(uired  to  pay  a 
boundary  tax  in  addition  to  the  likin  that  it  has  liad  to  pay  in  Hunan 
Province.     Cargo  shipped  from  Hupeh  and  unaccompanied  by  transit 

f)ass  through  Hunan  to  Kweichow  is  required  to  pay,  first  Hupeh 
ikin,  then  Hunan  likin,  and  third  Kweichow  likin.  A  destination 
tax  is  levied  on  the  cargo  at  the  point  where  ^t  i^sold  for  coasumption. 
Likin  charges  are  not  necessarily  the  same  in  all  of  the  Provinces. 
For  instance,  on  kerosene  oil,  likin  is  levied  in  Hupeh  at  the  rate  of 
22  cash  per  unit;  in  Hunan,  this  tax  is  32  cash  per  unit  (50  cash  at 
the  exchange  rate  of  1,800  equals  $0.03,  which  at  the  rate  of  SI 
Mex.^  to  $0.50  gold  equals  $0.0U  gold). 

RAILWAYS. 

Hunan  has  two  railways  in  operation.  These  are  (1)  the  Changsha- 
Wuchang  and  Changsha-Chuc*now  sections  of  the  Canton-Hankow 
Railway,  constructed  by  Chinese  with  capital  raised  locally,  and  (2) 
the  Pinghsiang-Chuchow  Railwaj,  constructed  and  operat^ed  by  the 
Pirighsiang  coal  mines  for  the  primary  purpose  of  conveying  the  coal 
and  coke  from  the  mines  at  Pinghsiang  in  Kiangsi  60  miles  to  Chuchow, 
for  shipment  to  the  iron  and  steel  works  at  Hankow. 

On  September  16,  1918,  regular  trains  having  first,  second,  and 
third  class  accommodations  began  to  be  operated  dailv  between 
Wuchang  and  Chanpha,  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of  that  section 
of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway. 

The  trunk  line  connecting  the  railway  and  commercial  center  of 
Hankow  on  the  Yangtze  with  the  southern  port  of  Canton,  which  is 
being  built  under  British  supervision  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  HuJaiang  loan  agreement  of  1009,  was  nationalized  by 
the  loan  agreement  and  put  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
Communications.  It  purchased  the  line  kno^n  as  the  Chanesha- 
Chuchow  line,  which  has  been  referred  to  above  and  which  had  oeen 
constructed  with  provmcial  capital.  Survevs  of  the  section  between 
Changsha  and  Yochow  and  Yochow  and  Haiikow  were  completed 
by  the  British  engineers  in  1912,  and  construction  was  begun  in  that 
year. 

The  chief  engmeering  difficulties  encountered  were  the  lai^e  number 
of  bridges.  It  was  necessary  to  construct  two  bridges  of  500  and 
600  feet  across  the  Sinkiang,  a  1,200-foot  bridge  over  the  Milo 
River,  a  450-foot  bridge  over  the  Lao  Tao  River,  and  a  600-foot 
bridge  over  the  Liu  Yang  River.  In  addition  to  these,  and  most 
difficult  of  all,  was  a  very  high  bridge  over  the  Lu  River,  1,000  feet 
in  length.  These  were  the  longest  oridges.  There  were  a  number 
of  others  and  many  culverts,  as  the  road  passes  through  the  flood 
plains  of  the  Siang  River  for  a  good  portion  of  its  length. 

The  total  distance  of  the  road  between  Changsha  and  Wuchang  or 
Hankow  is  225  miles.  It  will  accomplish  much  toward  maSng 
Changsha  accessible  throughout  the  year  by  rail  to  Peking  and 
Hankow. 


*■  See  footnote  on  p.  S4. 
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Through  train  service  is  maintained  between  Changsha  and  Ping- 
Iteiang,  a  distance  by  rail  of  95  miles,  one  train  a  day  being  run  eacli 
way.  Seven  hours  is  consumed  in  the  jomney.  TTie  first-class  fare 
is  approximately  $1.50  United  States  currency.  Freight  is  divided 
into  nve  classes  and  a  graduated  scale  of  freight  rates  used,l)ased  on 
distance  run  and  class  of  goods  carried. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Changsha-Wuchang  and  Changsha- 
Chuchow  sections  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway  are  locat^  at 
Chan^sha.  TTie  director  of  the  Pinghsianff-Chuchow  line  resides  at 
the  city  of  Liling.  Both  roads  are  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
of  Communications.    It  is  intended  eventually  to  make  Liling  the 

g notion  of  three  railways — that  is,  the  Changsha-Chuchow  or  Canton- 
ankow  Railway  •  the  Pinghsiang-Chuchow  Railway ;  and  the  Nan- 
chang-Changsha  Railway,  route  sinrveys  for  which  were  completed 
during  the  winter  of  1915-16. 

From  Chuchow  to  Liling  the  Canton-Hankow  line  will  follow  the 
route  of  the  Pinghsiang-Chuchow  Railway.  From  Liling  it  will  run 
south  through  Yuhsien  and  Chaling  and  will  probably  touch  the  city 
of  Chenchow  before  crossing  the  boundary  into  Kwangtung. 

The  Nanking-Nanchang-Changsha  line  is  a  portion  of  a  trunk  line 
that  has  been  planned  to  connect  Changsha  with  Hangchow  and 
Ningpo  in  the  Province  of  Chekiang.  The  completed  roads  connect- 
ing Ningpo,  Hangchow,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking  will  form  one  section 
of  this  road.  From  Nanking  to  Nahchang,  the  capital  of  Kiangsi 
Province,  the  road  is  to  be  continued  and  will  be  extended  from  Nan- 
chang  to  the  Himan  border  somewhat  north  of  the  coal  mines  at  Pingh- 
siang,  thence  south  to  the  city  of  Liling,  where,  as  stated,  a  junction  will 
be  made  with  the  Canton-Hankow  and  Pinghsiang-Chuchow  lines. 
This  road  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Province,  affording 
as  it  will  a  direct  connection  between  Himan  and  the  sea,  and  an 
outlet  for  Hunan's  tremendously  rich  coal  and  ore  deposits.  This 
road  will  be  constructed  by  British  capital  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Communications.  The  managing  director's  office  is  at 
Nanking.  Surveys  of  the  route  to  be  followed  were  completed  in 
the  winter  of  1915-16. 

Another  road  of  importance,  second  only  to  the  Nanking-Chang- 
sha  line,  has  been  projected  to  connect  the  Yangtze  River  trade 
mart  of  Shasi  with  Changteh,  the  chief  distributing  center  for  the 
Yuan  River  basin  in  Hunan.  It  will  be  extended  irom  Changteh, 
following  the  course  of  the  Yuan  River  west,  to  the  Province  of 
Kw^eichow  and  to  the  city  of  Singyifu  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
Province.  ^An  agreement  was  entered  into  in  December,  1913,  with 
Pauling  &  Co.,  a  British  firm.  Surveys  of  the  route  of  this  railway 
have  been  completed.  The  line  will  follow  the  basin  of  the  Yuan 
River  in  Hunan.  It  is  proposed  to  connect  Changteh  with  Changsha 
by  a  branch  road. 

The  completion  of  the  railways  planned  will  make  Changsha  an 
important  railway  center. 

A  recent  enterprise  is  a  proposed  line  from  Chuchow  through  Pao- 
king,  Kweilin,  and  Liuchowfu  to  Nanning,  and  thence  to  the  sea  at 
Yamchow  (Chinchow),  or  Pakhoi.  An  alternate  route  from  Liu- 
chowfu runs  through  Kweihsien  southwest  to  Kwangchow.  An 
alternate  northerly  route  follows  the  Canton-Hankow  line  to  Heng- 
chow,  passing  thence  through  Yungchow  to  Kweilin. 
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ABSENCE  OP  TRAMWAYS. 

No  tramways  exist  in  the  Province  of  Hunan.  The  reason  is 
simply  that  proiects  for  the  construction  of  such  lines  have  never 
been  seriously  broached..  It  is  believed  that  considerable  water 
power  is  available  in  the  central  part  of  the  Province,  especially  along 
the  Tzu  River,  which  could  be  developed  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
electric  power  for  electric  railways,  to  the  great  oenefit  of  the  mining 
interests  and  passenger  traffic  between  the  cities  of  the  interior  oi 
the  Province.  The  large  coal  fields  of  the  Province  are  another 
source  of  energy  that  could  be  used  for  the  electrification  of  railways. 
Development  along  this  line  awaits  some  enterprising  organizer  of 
capital  and  is  sure  to  meet  with  success. 

ROADS. 

Tliere  are  almost  no  cart  roads  in  the  Province  upon  which  four- 
wheeled  vehicles  drawn  by  draft  animals  or  propelled  by  motor  could  be 
used.  Such  roadways  as  do  exist  are  narrow  footpaths  which  have 
been  used  for  centuries  and  which,  paved  with  a  single  line  of  heavy 
stone  slabs,  are  well  suited  for  the  wheelbarrow,  pedestrian,  and  single- 
file  chair-bearer  traffic  that  makes  use  of  them.  Chinese  maps  give 
two  ancient  courier  roads  through  the  Province.  One  from  the  city  of 
Wuchang  in  the  Province  of  Hunch  enters  Hunan  in  the  northeast 
corner  and  passing  through  Yocnow  turns  south  to  the  provincial 
capital,  Changsha,  whence  it  follows  the  valley  of  the  Siang  River 
south  to  Hengchow.  From  Hengchow  it  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Lei  River  ana  passes  through  the  cities  of  Leiyang,  Chenchow,  and 
Yiyang,  where  it  crosses  the  provincial  boundary  into  the  Province 
of  *Kwangtmig  and  proceeds  to  the  city  of  Canton.  This  road  con- 
nected Canton  with  Peking  in  the  past.  Richard  states  that  it  is 
paved  throughout  and  furnished  from  end  to  end  with  inns,  ware- 
nouses,  and  cattle  sheds,  all  bespeaking  the  great  activity  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  its  length.  The  route  of  the  Canton-Hankow 
Railway  will  follow  this  road. 

The  second  courier  road  enters  the  Province  from  Shasi  in  Hupeh, 
passes  through  Lichow  in  northern  Hunan,  touches  Changteh,  and 
then  proceeds  west  and  south  up  the  valley  of  the  Yuan  River  through 
the  cities  of  Shenchow  and  Yuanchow  and  across  the  boundary  to 
the  city  of  Kweiyang  in  the  Province  of  Kweichow.  A  branch  con- 
nects this  road  at  Qiangteh  with  the  provincial  capital  of  Hunan, 
Changsha.  This  road  is  the  highway  for  traffic  between  the  Yangtze 
Valley,  Hunan,  and  the  Provinces  of  Kweichow  and  Yunnan.  The 
route  of  the  proposed  Shasi-Changteh-Singyifu  Railway  wiU  follow 
this  road.  AD  the  cities  in  the  Provmce  are  connected  by  narrow  road- 
ways accommodated  to  the  pedestrian  and  wheel-barrow  traffic. 

The  two  routes  described  above  are  the  chief  roads  of  the  Province 
and  the  chief  trade  routes.  Other  important  trade  routes  are  (1) 
to  Fukien  by  way  of  Pinghsiang  througn  Kiangsi  to  the  affluence  of 
the  Min  River  of  Fukien  and  (2)  to  Szechwan.  There  are  two  trade 
routes  to  Szechwan  from  Himan  Province.  The  first  is  by  the  Taipir^ 
canal  connecting  Changteh  with  the  Yangtze  opposite  Shasi.  This 
route  is  followed  in  summer,  winter  traffic  going  oy  way  of  Yochow 
and  the  Yangtze.  The  second  route  is  by  way  of  Changtehfu  over 
the  courier  road  to  Shenchow  and  thence  to  Yuyang  and  Fuchow  in 
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Szechwan.     There  is  a  third  but  very  difficult  route  to  Szechwan 
that  is  used  by  travelers  and  those  merchants  who  carry  valuable 

foods  in  a  small  compass.  ^  It  runs  tkrough  Tzulihsien,  Yungtinghsien, 
/ungshanhsien,  Leiienghsien,  and  Kienkianghsien  to  Pangshinhsien, 
whence  boats  are  taken  down  the  Eaen  River  to  the  city  of  Fuchow 
in  Szechwan.  A  trade  route  connects  the  important  mining  center 
of  Paoking  with  Siangtan  by  way  of  Hsianghsiang.  Paoking  is  con- 
nected with  Yuanchow  by  way  of  Wukang,  and  with  Changteh  by 
way  of  Sinhwa,  Anhwa,  and  Taoyuan.  Another  and  very  important 
trade  route  parallels  the  jSrst-described  courier  road  and  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  from  Yochow  through 
the  cities'  of  Pingkiang,  Lduyang,  Liling,  Yuhsien,  Chaling,  Anjen, 
Yunghsing,  and  Chenchow  to  Yichang,  A  trade  route  of  consioOT- 
able  miportance  connects  Yungchow — in  the  far  south  of  the  Prov- 
ince on  the  highway  to  Kwangsi  and  an  important  lumber  center — 
with  the  city  of  Hengchow  on  the  Siang  River,  passing  through  the 
city  of  Chiyang. 

In  the  year  1917  work  was  begun  in  Changsha  on  the  system  of 
roadways  that  are  to  connect  the  waterfront  with  the  railway  con- 
necting the  city  with  Wuchang  and  Hankow.  The  railway  station 
is  to  be  built  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city,  and  it  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Bund  by  the  roadway  between  the  Hunan  Yale 
Hospital  and  the  Yale  Mission  College.  The  plan  involves  a  junc- 
tion of  these  new  roads  with  the  military  road  between  Changsha 
and  Siangtan  to  the  south. 

There  is  not  as  yet  an  automobile  in  the  city  of  Changsha,  or,  in 
fact,  in  the  whole  "Province  of  Hunan. 

POSTAL  FACILrnES. 

The  Cliinese  postal  service  in  Hunan  Province  is  very  satisfactory. 
Statistics  for  1917,  the  latest  available,  show  that  at  the  end  of  that 
year  there  were  in  operation  57  head,  first,  second,  and  third  class 
offices  and  substations  and  338  agencies.  Of  these  there  were  22 
offices  handling  domestic  parcels  and  C.  O.  D.  deliveries;  15  money- 
order  offices  of  Class  A  (tnat  is,  maximum  amount  of  single  money 
order,  $100  Mex.;  maximum  number  of  money  orders  issued  to 
single  person  on  same  day,  three) ;  26  money-order  offices  of  Class  B 
(that  is,  maximum  amount  of  single  money  order,  $50  Mex.;  maxi- 
mum number  of  money  orders  issued  to  single  person  on  same  day, 
two);  18  express  delivery  offices;  27  steam-served  offices;  25  offices 
exchanging  parcels  under  Union  regulations.  During  the  same  year, 
13,154,100  pieces  of  mail  matter  of  all  kinds  were ,  received,' and 
6,505,900  were  despatched.  Parcels  received  numbered  170,400, 
weighing  659,100  kilos.  Parcels  despatched  numbered  31,600, 
weighing  68,500  kilos.  Money  orders  were  issued  to  the  value  of 
$385,900  United  States  currency  (with  exchange  at  $0.50)  and  cashed 
to  the^  value  of  $397,000.  The  total  mileage  covered  by  the  postal 
lines  in  the  Province  is  7,091,  classified  into  126  separate  lines, 
of  which  9  are  served  by  steamers  or  trains,  33  oy  fast  day 
and  night  couriers,  83  by  day  couriers,  and  1  bv  native  Chinese 
boats.  Over  one  ot  these  couner  routes,  via  Shenchow  and  Suishan, 
which  traverses  the  most  difficult  roads  of  the  Province,  is  main- 
tained a  fast  uninterrupted  day  and  night  courier  connection  be- 
tween Changsha  and  Cnengtu,  the  capital  of  Szechwan. 
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The  Japanese  maintain  the  onl\-  foreiojn  post  ofTice  at  Changslia. 
By  its  service  parcels  and  money  may  be  transmitted  to  and  from 
the  United  States. 

Parcels  are  accepted  by  the  Chinese  post  office  for  any  of  the 
countries  in  the  Postal  Union  under  conditions  specified  in  the  Inter- 
national Postal  Tariff.  Money  orders  are  obtainable  only  for  the 
transmission  of  small  sums  between  certain  places  in  Cliina. 

It  usually  takes  from  30  to  35  days  to  receive  first-class  mail 
matter  at  Changslia  that  has  been  posted  at  New  York.  In  order 
to  arrive  in  this  time  the  mail  matter  must  make  excellent  connec- 
tions en  route. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

« 

Tlie  telegraph  service  in  the  Province  is  also  very  satisfactory. 
Rapid  transmission  of  messages  is  maintained  between  Changslia 
and  Hankow.  Facilities  for  sending  messages  south  or  west  are 
not  so  good.  Rates  are  fixed  according  to  whether  the  message  is 
in  the  Cliinese  or  a  foreign  language.  On  plain  Chinese  messages 
the  rate  charged  within  the  Province  is  6  cents  Mex.  per  word ;  to 

B laces  in  China  outside  of  the  Province,  12  cents  Mex.  is  charged. 
>n  messages  in  foreign  languages,  whether  plain  or  coded,  the  nxed 
tate  within  the  Province  is  9  cents  Mex.  per  word,  and  t^  places  in 
China  and  outside  the  Province,  18^  cents  Mex.  is  charged  per  word. 
Telegrams  directed  to  points  in  the  United  States  are  sent  over  the 
Cliinese  Telegraph  Administration  Imes  as  far  as  Shanghai,  where 
they  are  handed  over  to  the  Pacific  Cable  Co.  for  transmission  via 
Shanghai-Manila  cable  to  America.  The  rates  are  fixed  in  terms  of 
francs  and  are  subject  to  variation  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter 
with  changes  in  exchange.  They  also  differ  for  the  various  cities  in 
the  United  States.  Morse  instruments  are  generally  used  in  the 
service,  but  where  traffic  is  heavy  and  rapid  work  required  automatic 
Wheatstone  instruments  are  used.  AU  of  the  prmcipal  cities  in 
Hunan  are  connected  with  Changslia  by  telegrapli.  llie  service  is 
extended  by  the  Government  as  required  by  commercial  or  political 
interests. 

TELEPHONES. 

Giangsha  is  the  only  city  in  Hunan  that  has  a  telephone  service. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  instruments  are  used  and  an  extension  of 
the  service  is  already  being  undertaken.  A  charge  is  made  for 
installing  an  instrument,  after  which  the  monthly  rate  is  $6  Mex. 
(about  $3  United  States  currency).  The  system  in  use  in  Changsha 
was  purchased  from  the  Western  Electric  Co.  The  instruments 
are  '^microphone  instruments,''  that  is.  receiver  and  mouthpiece 
are  attached  to  the  same  handle  and  held  to  the  ear  and  mouth  in 
one  hand.  When  the  receiver  is  taken  from  the  instrument,  the 
user  is  connected  automaticallv  with  the  central  exchange,  where 
he  is  connected  in  turn  with  the  number  that  he  gives.  The  tele- 
phone administration  maintains  a  wire  that  connects  Changslia 
with  Sian^tan,  a  city  about  30  miles  south  of  Changsha.  Changteh 
is  reported  to  be  organizing  a  company  for  the  installation  of  a  tele- 
phone service.     The  Chinese  have  been  quick  to  appreciate  the  vjJue 
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of  the  telephone  and  are  introducing  it  wherever  they  can  collect 
capital  for  the  purpose.  It  is  understood  that  the  Government 
intends  to  take  over  the  telephone  lines  of  the  various  Provinces 
and  administer  them  with  the  telegraphs.  * 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Newspapers  are  constantly  being  started  and  are  as  constantly 
disappearing  with  each  political  wave^,  Tliere  are  two  Chinese  news- 
papei-s  at  Changsha.  One  is  the  Ta  Kung  Pao,which  has  a  daily  cir- 
culation of  4.000  to  4,700;  the  other  is  the  Hunan  KnngPao,  with  a 
circulation  oi  about  2,400.  No  foreign  papers  are  published  in  tho 
district.  Changsha  is  the  only  city  m  the  Province  having  a 
number  of  newspapers,  while  Yochow  is  understood  to  be  the  only 
other  city  in  the  Province  that  has  any  newspaper  at  all.  Shanghai 
papers — namely,  the  Shen  Pao  and  the  Shih  Pao  and  all  of  the  for* 
eign  newspapers  published  in  Shanghai — have  a  circulation  in  Hunan. 
Changsha  newspaners  do  not  appear  t<)  be  sold  in  the  streets.  New 
issues  are  pasted  aaily  on  bulletin  boards,  near  the  place  where  they 
are  printed,  for  the  reading  street  population.  The  ability  to  read 
doe^  not  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  wealthy  classes.  One  constantly 
sees  jinrikisha  coplies  poring  over  portions  of  newspapers  and  small 
Btory  books.  %  The  writer  is  inclined  to  estimate  tlie  percentage  of 
the  population  able  to  read  at  30  per  cent.  The  percentage  would 
be  higner  among  the  residents  of  cities  than  among  the  residents 
of  the  country  districts.  For  ordinary  advertising  purposes  the 
Chinese  newspaper  is  a  safe  vehicle,  as  the  Cliinese  merchant  or 
purchaser  of  machinery,  whom  a  foreign  manufacturer  desires  to 
reach,  is  always  able  to  read  and  general^  takes  one  or  more  Chinese 
newspapers.  Advertising  rates  m  the  above-named  papers  are  as 
follows: 

Ta  Kuiuf  Pao. — ^This  newspaper  charges  a  rate  of  $3  Mex.  per 
English  inch  (width)  per  month  for  half  page.  This  rate  is  doubled 
for  the  space  next  to  the  title,  and  is  halved  for  the  space  in  the 
center  mamn  where  the  paper  is  folded. 

Hunan  Rung  Pao, — This  paper  charges  a  rate  of  $2.50  Mex.  for  each 
inch  (width)  for  half  page  per  month.  For  a  f yli  half  page  a  fixed 
price  of  $50  Mex.  is  charged  per  month.  This  rate  is  douoled  for  the 
dpace  next  to  the  title  and  is  halved  in  the  case  of  the  space  in  the 
center  margin  where  the  paper  is  folded. 

There  are  approximately  4  lines  of  ordinary  Chinese  type  to  the 
inch.  The  half  page  is  9|  inches  long;  48  characters  wiU  make  up 
one  line,  allowing  a  total  of  192  characters  to  the  inch.  A  prominent 
American  firm  located  at  Changsha  uses  2  inches  of  spac«  for  its 
advertisement,  in  w^hich  it  sets  forth  an  account  of  its  busniess  under- 
takings and  the  kinds  of  products  for  which  it  is  the  agent. 

PUBUC  WORKS  AND  SANITATION. 

Irrigation  is  general  throughout  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
Province,  large  quantities  of  water  being  necessary  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  principal  field  crop,  which  is  rice.  Irrigation  is  accomplishe^l 
by  individual  enterprise,  protected  by  custom  and  by  the  criminal 
laws  ot  the  country.  There  are  no  large  public  irrigation  projects. 
Projects  have  been  talked  of  for  the  reclamation  of  ground  along  the  west- 
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em  borders  of  the  Tunc;  TingLake,  now  subj  ec  t  to  annual  floods,  bu  tli  ttlo 
has  been  done  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  beyond  the 
maintenance  of  the  ancient  dikes  that  exist  along  tne  canals  and  rivers 
communicating  with  the  lake.  The  provincial  government  has  also 
been  considering  plans  for  the  dredging  and  keeping  open  of  a  ship 
channel  between  Changsha  and  the  Yangtze  River,  through  the  lake. 
throughout  the  year.  Besides  the  marking  of  the  shifting  channel 
nothing  has  been  done,  however,  toward  the  completion  of  this  pro- 
ject. 

The  cities  of  the  Province,  like  most  of  the  cities  of  the  country, 
have  no  adequate  system  of  drainage,  fire  protection,  or  water  supply, 
as  such  systems  are  understood  in  the  Lnited  States.  Most  of  the 
cities  have  ancient  sewage  systems  but  have  outgrown  them,  and  little 
effort  appears  to  be  made  at  the  present  time  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion and  enlarge  existing  sewers.  Changsha,  the  capital  of  the 
Province,  is  the  best-kept  city  in  the  district.  It  has  a  public-spirited 
population,  which  supports  an  excellent  police  force.  The  police 
commissioner  maintains  a  street-cleaning  service,  which  works  very 
successfully  in  keeping  the  wdl-paved  streets  in  good  condition. 
Water  is  carried  by  hand  from  the  river  and  from  wells  distributed 
throughout  the  city.  Both  sources  are  liable  to  contamination,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  boil  or  distill  all  water  brought  to  the  house. 
Each  house  that  has  a  private  well  is  required  by  the  police  to  put 
a  notice  to  that  effect  near  its  front  gate,  in  order  that  the  well  may 
be  accessible  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  fires.  Semivolimtary  fire 
companies,  reinforced  by  the  city  fire  company  maintained  by  the 
police,  turn  out  when  an  alarm  is  rung  from  the  bell  at  the  central 
police  station:  hand. pumps  are  used  to  pump  the  water  from  the 
wells  to  the  fire;  bucket  origades  are  also  employed.  These  com- 
panies work  well  and  accomplish  a  great  deal,  considering  the  means 
at  their  disposal.  Disastrous  fires  occur  now  and  then,  but  blazes 
are  usually  limited  to  the  premises  where  they  originate,  as  each 
house  is  surrounded  by  a  fire  wall  of  brick  30  to  40  feet  in  height. 

Street  lighting  is  accomplished  by  means  of  individual  ou  lamps, 
displayed  by  the  owners  of  houses  under  reauirements  established 
by  the  police.  The  city  of  Changsha  now  nas  two  electric  light 
companies,  between  which  the  lighting  of  the  city  has  been  divided. 
The  older  company  is  known  as  the  Hunan  Light  &  Power  Co.  The 
current  that  it  furnishes  is  an  alternating  current,  the  voltage  fropa 
the  tension  wires  to  transformers  being  2,000.  The  voltage  used  in 
buildings  is  220.  The  now  electric  lignt  company  is  known  as  the 
Kwang  Wha  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  It  furnishes  an  alternat- 
ing current,  3,300  volts  from  high  tension  wires  to  transformers, 
the  voltage  used  in  buildings  being  220.  The  transmission  lines  are 
all  hung  on  poles  and  service  is  gooa.  The  machinery  used  is  German, 
though  additional  machinery  is  to  come  from  American  manufac- 
turers. The  older  company^  has  been  slow  to  extend  its  service,  but 
with  the  advent  of  competition  in  the  shape  of  another  company  the 

f>rospects  are  good  for  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  current  used 
or  various  purposes,  as  opportunities  for  encouraging  the  use  of 
individual  motors  in  wooctworking  shops  and  machine  shops  are 
awaiting  an  energetic  business  manager.  The  price  per  unit  in 
houses  IS  13  cents  Mex.  (about  6i  cents  United  States  currency)  per 
metei:  unit. 
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TREATY  PORTS  AND  FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS. 

There  are  two  treaty  ports  in  the  Province  of  Hunan,  Yochow  and 
Changsha.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  the.  opening  of  Changteh, 
but  nothing  has  yet  been  done  toward  the  realization  of ^  this  idea. 
The  city  of  Yochow,  with  a  population  of  about  20,000,  is  situated 
on  the  narrow  passage  that  connects  the  Tung  Ting  Lake  with  the 
Yangtze  River.  The  city  stands  at  the  gateway  to  the  Province, 
and  its  customhouse  and  likin  stations  collect  toll  on  the  trade  that 
passes  into  the  western  trade  district  of  Hunan.  Yochow  was  opened 
to  foreign  trade  in  1898  by  an  imperial  decree.  The  city  of  Yochow 
itself  is  built  on  a  bluflE  with  a  fine  outlook  to  the  west  over  the  lake. 
Its  site  does  not  afford  shelter,  however,  for  small  vessels,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  establish  the  port  and  customhouse  at  Chenglin, 
some  5  miles  north  of  Yochow  and  a  mile  from  the  Yangtze  River. 
Here  a  small  creek  provides  the  needed  shelter  for  cargo  boats  and  a 
good  anchorage  is  found  for  steamers.  At.  Chenglin  the  Chinese 
Government  has  set  aside  a  place  for  a  cosmopolitan  settlement,  for 
which  they  provide  roads,  police,  etc.  Yochow  has  no  direct  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  At  the  present  time  it  serves  simply  as  the 
customs  port  for  Changteh  and  western  Hunan.  The  Canton-Hankow 
Railway  wiU  pass  through  Yochow  and  may  give  it  an  increased  im-.- 
portance,  especially  as  a  port  of  transshipment  for  Changsha  during 
the  winter  months,  when  the  river  is  low  and  water  communication 
between  Changsha  and  the  Yangtze  is  cut  off.  No  consulates  have 
been  established  at  Yochow. 

Changsha,  the  capital  city  of  Hunan,  with  a  population  of  229,000, 
was  opened  in  1904  to  international  trade,  in  accordance  with  the 
British  commercial  treaty  of  1902  and  tne  Japanese  commercial 
treaty  of  1903.    Article  10  of  the  latter  treaty  provides  as  follows: 

The  CSiinese  Govemment  agrees  to  open  to  foreign  trade,  within  six  months  from  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  ofthis  treaty,  Chfmgshafu  in  the  Province  of  Htinan,  on  the 
same  footing  aa  the  ports  already  opened  to  trade.  Foreigners  residing  in  this  open 
port  are  to  ooserve  the  municipal  and  police  regulations  on  the  same  footing  as  Chinese 
residentSt  and  they  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  establish  a  municipality  and  police  of  their 
own  withing  the  limits  of  this  treaty  port,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Chinese 
authorities. 

The  Chmese  authorities  laid  out  a  site  for  a  proposed  cosmopolitan 
commercial  port  (Chinese  interpretation  of  the  term  'Hreaty  porf ) 
just  outside  of  the  north  wall  of  the  city.  Regulations  were  drawn 
up  in  conjimction  with  a  representative  of  the  Japanese  Government 
providing  for  the  boimdaries  of  the  new  settlement,  fixing  the  lease 
rates  on  property,  mimicipal  tax  rates,  and  imposing  a  tax  on  imports 
for  the  defrayal  of  the  cost  of  erecting  bunds  and  making  road 
improvements.  These  regulations  have  not  received  the  approval  of 
the  diplomatic  body  at  r eking,  and  are  therefore  not  considered 
enforceable  as  regards  foreign  residents.  The  settlement  site  as  set 
apart  by  the  Chinese  Government  is  unsuitable,  chiefly  because  it  is 
not  near  a  part  of  the  river  where  vessels  can  find  proper  anchorage. 
Foreign  shipping  companies  have  placed  their  jetties  and  hulks  along 
the  bund  outside  the  west  wall  of  the  city,  where  plenty  of  water  has 
been  foimd  for  a  ship's  anchorage.  Houses  for  the  customs  staff,  the 
postal  officials,  the  British  consulate,  and  the  managers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  and  Asiatic  Petroleum  Cb.  have  been  erected  on  a  long, 
narrow  island  in  the  river  that  parallels  the  west  wall  of  the  city. 
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Tlie  Japanese  consulate  is  located  on  the  waterfront  of  the  site  above 
referred  to  as  having  been  laid  out  as  a  cosmopolitan  settlement. 
The  American  consulate  is  located  in  a  leased  foreign  house  on  the 
waterfront  outside  the  Fu  Hsing  Gat«  of  the  city. 

The  Chinese  authorities  have  endeavored  to  put  every  obstruction 
possible  in  the  way  of  ownership  and  leasing  of  land  by  foreigners  in 
and  around  the  treaty  ports  of  Changsha  and  Yochow.  They  have 
endeavored  to  limit  sucn  residence  to  the  site  of  the  so-called  Inter- 
national Settlement;  and  regulations  for  the  settlement  limit  the 
period  of  a  lease  to  30  years,  with  privilege  of  renewal  for  a  similar 
period.  All  of  these  questions,  however,  remain  open  and  are  still 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  diplomatic  body  at  reking  in  its  dis- 
cussions with  the  central  Cliinese  Government. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

Tlie  square-holed  copper  coin  known  as  ''cash"  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  still  the  unit  of  exchange  used  throughout  tlie  Province 
in  transactions  of  all  kinds.  Though  the  "cash*'  tliemselves  are  not 
often  seen,  their  place  has  been  taken  by  the  copper  pieces  repre- 
senting 10  cash  each.  A  paper  note  currency  has  oeen  issued  by  the 
various  banks,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Government  banks  (the 
Bank  of  Cliina  and  the  Bank  of  Communications),  based  on  this 
copper  10-cash  currency.  These  notes  rui;i  from  10  cents  (100  cash) 
to  100  cents  (1,000  cash  or  1  "tiao"  or  "string"  of  cash).  There  is 
a  provincial  tael  or  ounce  of  silver  which  is  the  unit  of  value  used  in 
large  commercial  transactions.  The  depreciation  of  this  tael  as 
compared  with  the  Hankow  tael  is  graphically  shown  by  the  fact  that 

Srior  to  1911  98  Changsha  taels  equaled  100  Hankow  taels,  while  on 
uly  18,  1916,  235  Changsha  taels  equaled  100  Hankow  taels. 
Wliile  the  last  rate  iust  given  is  doubtless  somewhat  abnormal,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  fact  tnat  tne  Changsha  tael  has  depreciated  steadily 
in  value  since  1911  because  of  the  overissuance  of  note  currency  and 
because  of  lack  of  confidence  among  the  merchants  and  gentry.  The 
result  has  been  that  foreign  firms  doing  business  in  flunan  quote 
their  prices  in  Hankow  taels,  and  send  au  surplus  money  received  to 
Hankow  for  deposit.  The  dollar  currency  is  divided  into  "clean" 
and  *' chopped.''  The  "clean"  dollar  is  an  unchopped  Mexican  dol- 
lar— that  is,  one  that  has  not  been  defaced  by  the  process  known  as 
"chopping."  "Chopping"  a  dollar  consists  m  impressing  upon  the 
surface  ofthe  coin  a  mark  or  "chop"  from  a  hard  metal  cGe.  A  dol- 
lar soon  becomes  so  "saucered"  by  the  process  that  it  will  no  longer 
stack.  Of  coiu^e,  such  dollars  are  discounted,  a  fact  that  tends  to 
limit  their  circulation  to  a  single  city  or  district.  The  use  of  "clean " 
dollars  is  being  encouraged  by  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  China  and 
Bank  of  Communications  that  have  been  established  in  Changsha. 
Subsidiary  10  and  20  cent  silver  coins  are  not  received  with  favor  in 
Changsha  or  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Province.  They  come  into 
the  southern  part  of  the  Provmce.from  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi  and 
are  used  almost  universally  to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds  of  coins 
as  far  north  as  Hengchow  in  southern  Hunan.  Hcngchow  merchants 
collect  them  and  snip  them  to  Shanghai  under  favorable  exchange 
conditions,  converting  them  into  credit  in  the  Shanghai  banks, 
against  which  supplies  of  foreign  piece  goods,  etc.,  are  purchased. 
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Foreign  imf)ort  houses  that  are  established  m  Hunan  are  all  bran- 
ches of  Shanghai  and  Hankow  houses  and  do  their  business  through 
Hankow  and  Shanghai,  quoting  their  prices  in  Hankow  taels.  Prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Changsna  to  trade,  the  Chinese  banks 
monopolized  commercial  transactions  with  Hankow  and  Shanghai. 
The  opening  of  the  port  of  Changsha  and  the  appearance  of  import 
and  export  houses  Drought  about  the  gradual  elimination  of  the 
Chinese  banks  from  this  business.  The  depreciation  of  the  Hunan  tael 
currency  has  caused  that  unit  of  exchange  to  be  absohitely  discred- 
ited as  a  medium  of  purchase. 

The  principal  Qiinese  banks  are  the  Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank 
of  Communications,  both  Government  institutions,  and  the  Bank 
of  Hunan,  a  provincial  institytion.  These  banks  all  do  a  general 
banking  business,  receiving  money  for  deposit,  issuing  bank  notes, 
and  mining  loans  on  real  estate,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Hunan. 
on  rice  and  other  crops.  The  Bank  of  China  pays  on  current  tael 
accounts  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent;  on  dollar  deposits  of  three 
months'  duration,  2^  per  cent;  six  months,  3  to  3i  per  cent;  and  on 
dollar  deposits  ^or  a  year,  4 J  to  5  per  cent.  Eight  per  cent  is 
charged  on  overdrafts.  The  bank  will  make  short-time  loans  up 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate  oflFered  as  security, 
charging  interest  at  the  rate  of  7J  per  cent.  The  Bank  of  Hunan 
pays  no  interest  on  current  accounts;  on  dollar  deposits  of  taels 
it  pays  4  per  cent  on  deposits  for  3  months,  5  per  cent  on  6  months' 
deposits,  and  5i  per  cent  on  deposits  of  one  year.  The  bank  of 
Hunan  chaises  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  on  overdrafts.  It 
will  make  a  short-time  loan  on  real  estate  up  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
ralue  of  the  property  offered  as  security,  charging  8  to  9  per  cent 
interest.     Similar  rates  are  charged  on  loans  secured  by  crops. 

The  Yii  Hsiang  Bank,  opened  during  1918,  has  acted  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  provincial  government  and  has  issued  both  silver  and 
cash  notes  reaeemable  at  par. 

Chinese  banks  are  of  ancient  standing.  They  furnish  tlie  paper 
currency  that  is  used  by  the  people  and  enable  them  to  remit  sums 
of  money  safely  from  one  trade  center  to  another. 

On  May  1,  1917,  a  branch  office  was  opened  in  Changsha  by  the 
China-Japan  Bank  (Ltd.),  a  Japanese  banking  institution  reported 
to  be  capitalized  jointly  dv  Chinese  and  Japanese  funds  and  backed 
by  the  Japanese  Bank  of  'Taiwan.  This  is  the  first  foreign  bank  to  be 
located  at  Changsha  and  is  the  only  one  offering  to  sell  foreign  ex- 
change. 

The  Chinese  would  welcome  the  establishment  of  an  American 
bank  at  Changsha,  especially  one  authorized  to  issue  its  own  notes, 
as  they  believe  it  womd  help  materially  toward  stabiUzing  the  local 
currency.  Such  a  bank  should  soon  have  a  thriving  business  of  re- 
mittances and  deposits.  The  Chinese  claim  that  there  is  plenty  of 
mtoney  at  Changsna  but  that  it  has  been  hoarded  on  account  of  dis- 
turbed conditions.  Foreign  business  men  would  also  welcome  the 
establishment  of  an  American  bank  having  facilities  for  handling 
remittances  and  foreign  exchange.  Recognizing  the  situation^  the 
Asia  Banking  Corporation  has  announced  its  intention  of  opening  a 
branch  in  Changsna  in  October,  1919.  The  International  Banking 
Corporation  also  has  in  contemplation  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
there. 
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MANUFACTURINQ  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

.  Hunan's  principal  industries  are  those  of  ore  smelting,  and  it  is 
in  these  industries  that  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
introduction  of  modem  methods  and  machinery.  Tlie  vegetable- 
oil,  dye,  firecracker,  clothing,  and  other  industries  continue  to  re- 
main home  industries. 

'^  INDUSTRIES  CONNECTED  WFTH  MINING. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Shuikoshan  lead  and 
zinc  mines.  With  the  exception  of  these  mines  and  two  or  three 
recently  opened  mines  for  which  modern  mining  machinery  has  been 
ordered,  the  mines  of  the  Province  are  practically  all  worked  with  the 

{>riinitive  methods  that  have  been  used  without  material  alteration 
or  centuries  past.  A  Chinese  mine  has  been  described  ai  a  ''ragged 
hole  in  the  ground  oflf  which  numerous  irregular-shaped  excavations 
have  been  made^  following  the  ore  and  working  it  out  wherever  it 
is  found  in  sufficient  Quantities."  Development  work  is  rarely  or 
never  undertaken,  so  tnat  reserves  of  ore,  for  the  tiding  over  of  a 
period  when  poor  ore  zones  are  met,  are  never  made.  Practically 
all  of  the  work  is  done  imder  contract,  whether  mining,  hoisting, 
dumping,  or  ore  treatment.  The  method  of  working  and  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  operations  is  generally  left  entirely  to  the 
workmen.  The  mining  is  let  to  one  or  more  underground  contractors 
and  is  paid  for  according  to  the  quantity  of  picKed  ore  delivered. 
The  contractor  engages  the  miners  and  provides  the  necessary  tools 
and  explosives.  ChSiese  black  powder  is  used  in  blasting.  The 
fuse  is  of  straw  and  touch  paper  filled  with  powder.  Flare  lamps, 
made  of  an  iron  saucer  suspended  at  the  end  of  an  iron  rod  with  wick 
immersed  in  vegetable  oil,  are  used  for  light.  Mr.  A.  S.  Wheeler 
(cf.  Far  Eastern  Review,  September,  1915,  ''Metalliferous  Mine^  of 
Hunan  Province")  gives  the  following  description  of  the  pumps 
used: 

The  pumps  used  are  quite  ingenioua.  They  are  made  of  bamboos  5  inches  in 
diameter  from  which  the  inside  rings  have  been  cut  out,  thus  forming  the  pump 
barrel.  The  rod  is  a  long  strip  of  bamboo,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  disk  of  hide 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bore  of  the  bamboo.  This  acts  as  a  flap  valve  and  ia 
seated  or  supported  on  a  smaller  disk  of  wood.  A  cronspiece  fixed  to  the  other  end 
of  the  strip  serves  as  a  handle.  The  pump  coolie  actuates  the  plunger,  and  the  dis- 
charge ena  of  ihe  bamboo  delivers  the  water  into  a  email  cistern  or  sump,  on  which 
he  sits.  The  suction  of  a  similar  pump  above  him  draws  from  this  cistern  and  raises 
the  water  to  the  one  next  above,  and  so  on.  The  method  is  crude,  but  it  answers 
admirably  for  comparatively  shallow  workings,  as  labor  is  cheap  and  the  capital 
outlay  is  a  minimum. 

The  miner  in  his  work  underground  breaks  off  the  ore  and  elimi- 
nates the  waste  rock  before  the  ore  is  dragged  out  of  the  mine  in 
basket  loads  weighing  eighty-odd  pounds  eacn.  Fiu-ther  waste  rock 
is  then  detachea  from  the  ore  by  nammering,  and  the  ore  is  sorted 
before  it  is  put  into  the  smelters. 

The  smelting  of  antimony  is  the  chief  of  Hunan's  mining  industries. 
Crude  antimony,  or  cjonoentrated  antimony  sulphide,  is  manufactured 
by  the  Chinese  b^  a  process  of  smelting.  Tne  ore  in  small  lumps 
or  dust  is  heated  m  a  clay  pot.  The  sulphide  fuses  easily  and  melts, 
percolating  through  a  hole  into  a  lower  earthenware  pot,  whence  it 
IS  ladled  into  molds.  Crude  antimony  manufactured  by  this  method 
contains  about  70  per  cent  antimony.     The  residuum  or  '*anti- 
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mony  ash"  left  after  liquation  contains  sometimes  «9  Biuch  as 
30  per  cent  of  antimonjr.  This  was  formerly  considered  a8  so  much 
waste,  but  the  high  prices  commanded  by  antimony  during  recent 
years  encouraged  the  smelters  to  roast  out  this  waste  for  its  anti- 
mony content. 

The  Hua  Chang  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  a  Chinese  company  op- 
erating a  number  of  mines  for  different  metals,  acauired  in  1908  the 
French  patent  rights  in  China  of  the  Herrenschmiat  furnace  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  antimony  regulus  or  refined  antimony.  The  plant 
was  installed  in  their  works  in  that  year,  under  the  supervision  of 
two  French  engineers,  with  a  capacity  of  a  ton  of  antimony  regnhisr 
per  day.  The  process  consists  briefly  in  mixing  the  broken  antimonj 
ore  with  charcoal  and  heating  with  regulated  admission  of  air.  This 
converts  the  sulphide  into  oxide,  which  is  volatile  and  is  drawn  off 
and  condensed  in  special  chambers.  The  oxide  is  then  mixed  with 
suitable  fluxes  and  smelted  in  the  ordinary  reverberatory  furnaces. 
Chinese  regulus  runs  over  99.5  per  cent  of  metal.  The  Hua  Chang 
Co.  has  increased  the  capacity  of  its  plant  at  Changsha  to  20  tons 
per  da^with  local  materials  and  workmen. 

Mr.  Wheeler  describes  as  follows  the  Chinese  methods  of  extracting 
tin: 

The  dressing  of  the  ore  congists  of  cobbing  and  sorting,  the  clean  arsenical  ore  being 
backed  for  teparate  treatment.  The  remainder  is  then  roasted,  the  arsenious  oxide 
(the  "arsenical  soot"  of  commerce)  being  collected  by  condensation  in  dome-shaped 
chambers  built  of  rough  stone  and  plastering,  with  clay  inside.  This  soot  is  |)laced 
in  thiB  iron  basins  over  n  fire,  covered  with  similar  basins  inverted,  and  subjected 
to  a  prolonged  second  heating,  when  the  arsenious  oxide  is  deposited  as  a*  ''glass'* 
OD  the  upper  basin.  It  is  sold  in  this  form  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  roasted 
ere  is  then  crushed  by  water-driven  Chinese  stamps,  after  which  it  undergoes  a  series 
of  concentrations. 

The  first  of  these  is  effected  by  raking  the  ore  over  from  side  to  side  into  a  shallow 
ptone-paved  pit  in  which  water  is  flowing.  The  "heads"  from  this  operation  are 
further  concentrated  by  repeated  washings  down  a  concave-shaped  incline.  The 
concentrates  are  then  mixed  with  loam  and  reroasted  to  drive  off  the  associated 
airenjc,  after  which  they  undergo  a  second  crushing  and  concentration  as  above 
described.  The  smelting  is  conducted  in  a  cylindricalfumace  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
bound  with  clay.  The  blast  is  supplied  by  a  double-acting  Chinese  bellows  through 
a  2-inch  opening,  pointed  downward  from  the  back  of  the  furnace.  The  furnace 
door  is  ^-topped  witfi  clay  and  a  layer  of  live  charcoal  is  placed  on  the  furnace  bottom 
and  blown  up  to  a  good  heat.  About  60  catties  (approximately  67  pounds)  of  con- 
centrate mixed  to  a  thick  paste  with  "incense  wood"  pulp  is  then  charged  in  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal.  The  smelt  lasts  for  24  hours,  charge  and  fuel  being 
added  half-hourly,  and  the  blast  continued  throughout.  Shortly  after  starting  an 
iron  rod  is  inserted  in  the  furnace  door,  and  through  this  tap  hole  the  molten  tin  trickles 
0^  elowly  into  a  clay-lined  depression,  where  it  is  kept  covered  with  live  charcoal. 
When  sufficient  has  collected  it  is  ladled  into  sand  molds,  forming  ingots  of  about  45 
catties  weight  (approximately  60  pounds)  each.  The  metal  thus  obtained  runs  over 
^  per  cent  tin. 

Quicksilver  is  produced  in  the  western  part  of  the  Province  from 
mercuric  sulphide  or  cinnabar.  The  cinnabar  product  of  the  richer 
ore  is  sold  as  cinnabar  and  is  understood  to  be  used  as  a  pigment. 
The  poorer  ore  and  tailings  left  from  panning  the  richer  ore  are  re- 
^rted  for  their  quicksilver  content.  Concerning  this  process  Mr. 
Wheeler  says: 

TRe  retort  used  consists  of  a  thin  iron  basin  30  inches  in  diameter  supported  on  stone- 
^v  k  *  ^^^*  ^^  about  8  inches  above  the  ground  level.  Two  other  basins,  from 
wmch  the  bottoms  have  been  burned  out,  lea^dng  only  deep  rims,  are  fitted  in  re- 
veree  positions  into  each  other  and  placed  on  the  lower  ba«in.    The  uppermost  is 
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then  covered  with  a  thin  iron  plate,  leav-inp:  a  circular  opening  of  about  12  inches,  and . 
on  this  is  piaced  an  earthenware  pot  upside  down.  The  ore,  previously  cruphed,  i* 
charged  into  the  lowest  basin,  and  all  joints  are  luted  with  clay.  A  semicircttlar 
channel  of  clay  is  molded  around  the  inner  periphery  of  the  top  ba^in  and  eommiini- 
fates  ^i-ith  the  interior  of  the  retort  by  meana  of  three  holes.  A  wood  fire  is  lit  and 
heats  the  ore.  The  cinnabar  dissociates  into  mercury  and  sulphur  dioxide ;  the  fumea 
of  the  former  npe  up  and  partljr  condense  on  the  interior  of  the  earthenware  pot  and 
partly  pass  via  the  communicatioii  holes  into  the  semicircular  channeL  The  latter 
18  thus  a  collecting  ring,  the  contents  of  which  go  to  the  company  as  their  share  ta 
defray  cost  of  furnac*e,  basins,  pots,  etc.  The  amount  so  collected  is  stated  to  vary 
from  12i  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  distillate,  but  this  is  rarely  if  ever  checked  by 
actual  weighings  or  tests. 

The  miners  will  not  permit  the  ring  and  holes  to  exceed  certain  dimensions,  which, 
however,  vary  widely  at  the  two- mines.  It  is  certain  that  such  factors  as  grade  of  ore 
and  heat  applied  would  materialy  affect  the  percentage  passing  into  and  condensing 
in  the  collecting  rings.  The  condensing^  pot  is  removed  oy  hand  when  too  hot  (this 
is  ascertained  by  spitting  on  it  as  clothes  ironers  try  the  heat  of  an  iron)  and  a  fresh  pot 
substituted.  Despite  the  total  lack  of  precautions  in  conducting  the  retorting  op- 
erations and  the  leakage  of  the  retorts,  very  few  cases  of  salivation  were  noticed.  It 
was  stated  that  furnace  men  were  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  this  work  and  do  not  keep 
at  it  for  more  than  three  or  four  years. 

Sujphiir  is  secured  by  the  distillation  of  iron  pyrites.  The  lump 
ore  is  placed  in  long  cylindrical  clay  crucibles  covered  with  moist 
clay  and  supported  in  an  inverted  position  over  shallow  pots  standing 
in  running  water.  The  crucibles,  80  or  more  to  the  furnace,  are 
packed  around  with  coal  cake,  which  is  allowed  to  burn  for  24  hours. 
The  clay  covering  dries  and  cracks,  permitting  the  escape  of  molten 
sulphur,  which  trickles  into  pots  cooled  by  the  running  water. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  VEGETABLE  OB^. 

Perhaps  next  in  importance  to  the  mining  industry  comes  the 
industry  that  is  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  oils. 
The  same  method  is  used  with  slight  variations  throughout  this  in- 
dustry. The  oil-bearing  seeds  are  dried  and  then  crushed  in  a  mill 
consisting  of  a  circular  trench  in  which  a  stone  wheel  travels,  pulled 
around  by  a  water  buffalo  or  ox.  The  seed  meal  thus  produced  is 
then  steamed.  An  iron  ring  about  a  foot  in  diameter  is  laid  upon  the 
floor  and  upon  it  is  laid  a  kind  of  container  made  of  a  bunch  of  coir 
fiber  tied  tightly  at  one  end,  leaving  the  loose  ends  flaring  out  and 
extending  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  iron  ring.  Ui>on  this 
contauier  a  weighed  measure  of  the  steaming  seed  meal  is  placed, 
the  ends  of  the  fiber  are  folded  over,  and  the  whiole  is  pressed  down 
with  the  feet  so  that  it  completely  fills  the  iron  ring.  Another  iron 
ring  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  completed  cake  of  hot  meal,,  and  the 
same  process  is  followed  imtil  one  has  a  pile  of  ironnringed  cakes 
about  4  feet  high  or  sometimes  less.  The  pile  of  cakes  is  then 
placed  in  a  press  made  of  a  hollowed  tree,  wedges  are  inserted  at  one 
end,  and  the  process  of  expressing  the  oil  begins.  The  iron  rings 
serve  as  an  elastic  wall  for  the  meal  cakes,  the  spaces  between  them 
growing  less  and  less  with  added  pressm^e.  The  oil  runs  out  of  an 
orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  tree  press  and  collects  in  a  jar 
buried  in  the  groimd,  whence  it  is  ladled  out  into  containers  and  is 
ready  for  the  market. 

PREPARATION  OF  TEA. 

Green  and  black,  or  *'red,'^  teas  are  produced  in  large  Quantities 
throughout  the  Province,  the  districts  of  Hsinhua  and  Anhua  in 
the  central  part  being,  however,  the  most  important  tea-producing 
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centers.  These  teas  are  produced  from  the  same  plant.'  The  differ- 
ence in  color  is  due  to  difierent  processes  of  manufacture.  T*he  green 
teas  are  the  result  of  firing  in  copi^er  roasting  pans,  while  blacK  tea 
is  produced  by  a  process  of  fermentation,  the  leaves  being  exposed 
to  the  open  air.  The  gV^^  tea  retains  far  more  of  the  ou  and  sap 
peculiar  to  the  leaves.  The  black  teas  undei^  apartial  fermentation 
as  they  lie  in  heaps  after  the  first  roastii^g.  The  black  tea  leaves 
become  oxidized  by  the  longer  contact  in  a  moist  state  with  the 
atmosphere. 

MISCELLANEOtS  INDUSTREBS. 

The  manufacture  of  nankeens  or  native  cotton  goods  is  still  a  homo 
industrv,  wooden  Japanese  and  Chinese  made  hand  looms  being  useil 
in  the  touses. 

Modern  methods  are  reported  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  brick 
industry,  for  which  there  are  kilns  and  great  drying  sheds  along  the 
river  south  of  Changsha.  A  plant  located  1 0  miles  south  of  Changsha , 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  equipped  with  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  bricks  and  pressed  root  tiles.  The  products  are  fijie- 
f rained,  firm,  red  bricks  (the  Chinese-made  brick  has  generally  a  dull 
luish-gray  color)  and  tiles  of  foreign  pattern,  with  interlocking 
ed^es. 

A  Chinese  company  owns  and  operates  a  flour  mill  equipped  with 
the  lat^t  American  roller-mill  machinery  and  is  doing  an  increa^s- 
indv  prosperous  business. 

Matches  are  made  in  a  modern  factory  near  Changsha  and  are 
equal  in  all  respects  to  imported  Japanese  safety  matches.  The  sticks 
for  the  matches,  as  well  as  the  match  boxes,  are  imported  from  Japan. 

The  cloth-dyeing  industry  is  a  vigorous  one.  Crude  prints  in  blue 
and  white  are  made  in  the  following  manner:  The  cloth  is  laid  on 
long  tables  and  a  stenciled  design  cut  in  oiled  cardboard  or  leather 
is  laid  upon  it.  A  thin  coating  of  lime  wash  is  then  spread  over  the 
stencil  and  after  drying  the  stencils  are  removed,  leaving  a  figured 
des^  in  white  lime  on  the  cloth.  The  cloth  and  lime  desi^  are 
then  painted  with  indigo,  and  the  painted  cloth  is  spread  out  in  the 
sunlight,  where  it  is  Qioroughly  aried.  The  final  process  consists 
of  scraping  the  dried  lime  fiom  the  cloth,  which  leaves  the  white 
design  on  the  blue  background.  The  results  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  so-called  Japanese  toweling  designs. 

The  firecracker  industry  employs  large  numbers  of  people.  It  is 
still  a  home  industry.  The  machinery  used  is  very  cruae  but  appears 
to  answer  the  purpose  well.  The  small  paper  tube  is  rolled  between 
concentrically  curved  blocks  of  wood,  the  upper  swinging  as  a  pen- 
dulum above  the  lower,  which  is  fixed.  Fuses  are  inserted  oy  children 
and  the  conmleted  red  crackers  are  then  plaited  together  by  hand 
and  folded  into  packages  of  various  sizes. 

The  glass  factory  at  Changsha  has  excellent  supplies  of  sand  for 
its  use  and  has  taken  up  the  production  of  additional  lines.  Pre- 
viously it  made  only  fancy  glassware  and  glass  tiling,  but  it  has 
undertaken  the  importation  ofmodem  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  lamp  diimneys  and  bottles. 
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COMMERCE  OP  THE  PORT— INTRODUCTCMtY  SUMMARY. 

The  table  below  gives  the  total  imports  and  exports,  foreign  and 
Chinese,  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Changsha  during  the  years 
1905,  1913,  and   1918. 


Imports  and  exports. 

1905 

1913 

1918 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreign  eotm tries  and  Honglcong 

$139,889 
2,203,643 

$1,087,961 
8, 274, 149 

$2,420,563 

From  Chinese  ports 7..".         

8,207,640 

Total  foreign  imports ,*;. 

2,343,532 

9,362,110 

10,628,202 

Ree?f  ports  of  foreign  goods: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

5 

8,362 

To  Chinfl84>  Bortfl. ".   ."..                 

"34,055 

377,249 

Total  foreign  reexports 

fi,367 

34,055 

377, 249 

Net  total  foreign  imports .i* 

2,335,165 

9, 328, 055 

10,250,953 

Imports  of  Chinas®  products , 

450,431 

1.624,773 

4,454,291 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongk(Mig 

To  Chinese  i>orts. T.  ..,7 

3,251 

2,655 

113, 163 

Total  Chinese  reexports 

3,251 

2,655 

113,163 

Xet  total  Chinese  imports....'. 

447,180 

1,622,118 

4,341,128 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Ucmgkong 

156 
1,065,684 

783 
6,364,471 

1,489 

To  Chinese  ports 7. . .  .T 

12,811,863 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

1,055,840 

6,365,254 

12,813,352 

Gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

3,849,803 

17,352,137 

27,895,845 

Xet  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

3,838,185 

17,315,427 

27,405,433 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

Hunan  Province  is  well  situated  for  exporting  its  raw  products,  as  has 
appeared  from  the  discussion  of  its  physical  features  and  its  communi- 
cations. From  this  discussion  it  became  apparent  that  nearly  every 
part  of  the  Province  is  accessible  to  the  mam  waterw^ajrs  which  con- 
n  ec  t  the  Province  with  the  Yangtze  River,  making  it  possible  to  collect 
raw  products,  such  as  ore,  hides,  vegetable  oils,  etc.,  with  little  or  no 
,diflGLculty  and  bv  the  inexpensive  means  of  boats.  The  open  ports  of 
Changsha  and  xochow  have  developed  very  slowly  as  independent 
export  centers.    This  is  due  to  their  geographical  proximity  to  the 

freat  collecting  and  distributing  center  of  Hankow,  located  at  the 
ead  of  the  deep-water  navigation  on  the  Yangtze  River. 
Hankow  has  been  the  collecting  and  distributing  center  for  thispart 
of  interior  China  for  such  a  long  time  that  it  will  be  extremely  diflScult 
to  change  well-established  trade  channels.  ^  It  is  the' practice  of 
Hankow  and  Shanghai  exporters  to  send  Chinese  purchasing  a£;ents 
to  places  like  Changsha,  Siangtan,  and  Changteh  to  collect  and  buy 
for  them  the  raw  products  that  they  export.  ^  Such  products  are  gen- 
erally re-sorted,  refined,  or  at  least  repacked  in  Hankow  or  Shanghai 
before  they  are  finally  shipped.  This  is  particularly  true  of  hides, 
raw  cotton,  wood  and  other  vegetable  ous,  and  bristles.  A  table 
follows  showing  the  principal  goods  exported  from  Changsha  (ex- 
cluding reexports)  during  the  years  1905  (the  year  foUowing  the 
opening  of  Cnan^a  to  foreign  trade),  1913,  and  1918: 
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Articles. 


1906 


Quantity. 


Vatae. 


1913 


Qiiantity. 


Value. 


'V...   T- 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


.pounds. 
....do... 


Arsenic 

Bamboo  shoots. 
Beans: 

Green. do.... 

White  and  ydlow. . .  ,do . . . . 

Broad   and   other   kinds 

pounds.. 

Bristles do 

Cereals: 

Rice  and  paddy do.. . 

Wheat do... 

Coal,  Pingfasiang tons. 

Coke do 

Cotton  goods:   Nankeens 

pounds. 

Eggs,    preserved    ana    fresh 

number. 

Feathers,    duck,    fowl,    etc. 

pounds.. 

Fibers: 

Coir do... 

Hemp do 

Firecrackers    and    fireworks 

pounds.. 

Cirassclotb,  all  kinds do. . . . 

Hair,  human do 

Hides,  buffalo  and  cow .  .do — 

Lard do ... . 

Medicines 

Metals: 

-Antimony— 

Regulus    and    crude 

pounds.. 

Ore do 

Lead  ore do..-.. 

Steel  bars do.... 

Tin  in  slabs. do.... 

Zinc  ore. do 

Oils: 

All  kinds do.... 

TeaoiL do.... 

WoodoiL do.... 

Paper: 

First  quality do 

Second  quality do 

Potash do.... 

Seeds: 

Lily  flower  or  lotus,  .do. . . . 

Sesame do.... 

Tea: 

Black do.... 

Leaf.unfired do 

Stalk do.. 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  stalk .  .do . . 


396,133 
64,000 


«5, 
19,770 


756 


3,146 


172,133 

270,615 

44,667 


40,778 
1,544 
3,251 


1,153,733 

2,174,267 
155,600 


411,733 
577,600 


7,734,963 


64,438 

89,524 
43,529 

1,947 
47,001 
29,438 

6,644 


112,027 


605,733 
250,467 

1,806,533 


47,492,933 
117,333 

41,961,600 

1,910,667 

257,924 

157,306 

8,933 

33,339 

125,333 

420,133 
3,782,667 

8,273,600 
187,733 
308,800 

1,262,267 
22,667 


20,204,800 

9,338,533 

7,945,333 

152,933 

396,000 

21,846,667 


$37,134 
43,548 

20,893 
2,904 

689,063 
31,253 

619,211 

29,290 

1,176,778 

872,733 

3,219 

166 

7,769 

15,135 
186,183 

560,785 
177,665 
108,542 
152,726 
1,782 
20,823 


465,068 
100,283 
129,466 


228,480 
371,840 


183,680 
284,480 


% 


2,952 
106,796 


54,400 
160,138 


2,411 
4,607 


6,533 


818 


36,733 
2,191,867 

33,600 

5,348,933 

309,600 

740,267 
1,043,867 

2,667 
106,800 


2,170 
126,728 

5,692 

233,112 

8,622 

08,832 
31,607 

414 
9,4^ 


35,304,640 

716,800 

3,902,080 

387,620 

91,840 

4,480 


280,000 
20,160 

116,480 

5,120,640 

2,240 

361,680 


Umbrellas,  paper number. 

AU  other  articles 


46,667 


1,832  I 


577,438 


in,733 
73,780 


11.792 

7^250 

297,948 


1,733 

66,133 

91,600 

263,120 

7,000 


Total   exports   of  local 
origin 


1,055,840 


6,365,254 


131,884 
101,931 


6,438 
290,902 


60,000 
150,060 

4,^7 

3,000 

69,440 

360,640 
94,080 

7,141,120 

617,360 

147,840 

647,360 

4,480 


34,580 

2,495 

24 

8,241 

3d,  ^4 

1,961,236 

1,157,358 

36,738 

127,832 

505 

76,801 


2,607,738 
17,147 
117,400 
60,626 
64,138 
43 


27,729 
1,809 

16,587 

463,710 

100 

76,560 


190 

3,212 

3,071 

Si,  771 

2,747 

1,9^,771 


12,813,352 


1  Figures  for  value  not  available. 

Most  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  above  table  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  chapter  on  Hunan.  As  stated,  the 
collection  of  articles  is  carried  on  by  brokers  and  buyers  sent  into  the 
country  to  purchase  a  hide  here^  a  picul  of  rice  there,  and  a  basket  of 
vegetable  oil  yonder,  gradually  increasing  their  stocK  until  the  quan- 
tity wanted  is  obtained.  The  demand  for  such  products  has  brought 
about  the  usual  temptation  to  adulterate,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  h^  been  necessary  to  establish  factories  and  warehouses  at 
Changsha  and  particularly  at  Hankow,  for  the  purpose  of  re-sorting, 
refining,  and  repacking  such  raw  products.  As  stated,  the  trade 
^  raw  products  in  Hunan  is  controlled  by  the  Hankow  merchants, 
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who  sell  to  the  foreign  buyers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  tea^ 
which  has  its  own  special  fleet  of  junks. 

The  greatest  direct  activity  on  the  part  of  foreign  buyers  of  Hunan's 
raw  products  is  found  among  those  purchasing  the  output  of  the  mines 
of  the  Province.  A  number  of  Europeans  and  Japanese  have  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Changsha  and  have  erected  smelters  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  refining  ore  of  various  kinds  for  export. 
The  customs  returns  throw  no  Bght  on  the  proportion  of  Hunan 
products  destined  for  foreign  countries,  local  merchants  declaring 
them  simply  for  Hankow  or  Shanghai  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
commissioner  of  customs  in  his  Decennial  Keport  (1902-1911)  states, 
however,  that,  rou^y  speaking,  the  antimonv  goes  to  Belgium, 
France,  and  England — to  which  should  now  be  added  the  Imited 
States — ^wood  oil  to  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  beans 
(mostly  broad  beans  for  fodder)  to  England  and  Italy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  articles  invoiced  at  the  Changsha 
consulate  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
years  1917  and  1918: 


Artides. 

1917 

WIS 

Quantity. 

210 

3,292 
90 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Antimony; 

Crude. 

long  tons  . 

$24,968 

671,716 

9,779 

1,140 

Reeulus 

White  oihies 

.do.... 

do.... 

1,300 
100 

$255,364 
15>207 

Hooseiiold  goods 

460 

Tea,  Chinese  btoek 

tons.. 

long  tons.. 

do.... 

42 

15 
1S2 

27,501 
11,240 
149,078 

Tin,  pig 

19» 

184»695 

Total 

895,  «2 

455.726 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  value  of  imports  of  foreign  goods  into  Hunan  has  grown  stead- 
ily with  exports  since  the  opening  of  Hunan  to  foreign  trade.  Hardly 
a  town  in  the  Province  but  has  foreign-made  products  of  some  kina 
or  other  displayed  for  sale  in  its  shop  windows.  Changsha  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  provincial  distributing  center  for  foreign  imported 
products.  This  trade  is  likewise  controlled  generally  by  the  Chinese 
merchants,  except  in  the  case  of  kerosene  oil  and  sewmg  machines. 
Transportation  facilities  between  the  Province  and  the  trade  marts 
on  the  Yangtze  River  have  changed  very  little  during  the  years 
under  review.  The  Province  has  no  direct  communication  with 
foreign  coim tries  by  steamer.  The  completion  of  the  railway  between 
Hankow  and  Changsha  will  mean  steady  traffic  between  the  two 
cities,  whereas  in  the  past  water-borne  traffic  has  been  interrupted  (so 
faf  as  steamer  communication  is  concerned)  during  the  three  winter 
months  of  each  year  by  low-water  conditions.  The  general  attitude 
toward  foreign-made  goods  is  a  tolerant  one,  temnered  by  a  desire  to 
manufacture  various  foreign  articles  locally  when  possible.  This 
is  being  done  now  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  output  ot  the  factories 
making  articles  fashioned  after  foreign  models  is  sure  to  increase 
steadily  in  the  future.    Cost  of  production  and  quahty  of  goods  will 
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determine  whether  these  looally  made  products  can  seTiously  compete 
with  the  foreign  imported  article.  The  workshops  of  the  GoA-^rnment 
met'hanical  engineering  school  are  turning  out  modern  officers' 
swords,  bayonets,  steam  boilers  capable  of  producing  30  horsepower 
(I^ncashire  type),  steam  pumps,  smelting  furnaces,  files,  steam 
engines,  etc.  Likewise  a  hardware  manufacturer  trained  in  the 
machine  shops  of  Shanghai's  shipbuilding  works  has  installed  a  large 
machine  shop  on  the  river  front  at  Changsha  where  he  manufactures 
propellers  and  shafting,  and  turns  out,  to  order,  all  kinds  of  castings  of 
moderate  size,  smelting  furnaces,  screws,  etc.  There  is  a  factory 
in  the  city  capable  of  turning  out  300  foreign-style  umbrellas  per  day. 
The  umbrellas  are  somewhat  crudely  made,  with  wooden  sticks  arid 
cotton  covers,  but  they  are  cheap  and  they  find  a  ready  market 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  Chinese.  There  fe  another  factory  in  the 
citr  that  makes  felt  hats  of  the  style  knowTi  as  the  derby,  and  sun 
hefmets  that  are  excellent  models  of  the  well-known  pith  sun  helmet 
produced  in  India.  A  flour  mill  has  been  installed  in  the  north  suburb 
of  the  city  and  is  working  night  and  day  turning  the  wheat  grown  in 
the  Province  into  flour  for  sale  to  the  Hunanese. 

The  Hua  Chang  Smelting  and  Mining  Works  installed  its  smelter 
for  the  production  of  antimony  regulus  in  1908,  and  its  success  has 
been  so  phenomenal  that  the  tendency  is  to  do  the  smelting  of  metals 
at  Changsha  and  exj>ort  the  refined  product  rather  than  the  ore. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  however,  imports  continue  to  grow  steadily. 
With  Changsha  as  a  distributing  center,  goods  can  be  taken  to  any 
part  of  the  Province  over  its  many  interlacing  waterways;  but  the 
shipper  should  not  forget  that  this  transportation  is  by  sniall  vessels 
or  fcy  porters  and  that  transshipments  will  be  frequent,  both  between 
the  place  of  production  and  Changsha  and  between  Changsha  and  tlie 
ultimate  destination.  Therefore  goods  should  be  securely  packed  in 
small,  water-proof  packages.  Machinery  should  be  taken  apart  and 
the  parts  shipped  separately,  for  it  has  been  foimd  almost  irnpossible 
to  transport  large,  neavy  machinery  through  a  country  oi  paddy 
fields  and  no  roads.  There  follows  a  table  giving  a  list  of  foreign 
goods  imported  (net  imports)  at  the  port  of  Changsha  during  the 
three  j'ears  1905,  1913,  and  1918: 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Bag?, all  kinds pieces..        320,450 

Betel  nuts pounds..        101,933 

B«cfaedemer. all  kinds. .do....         94,400 

Buttons, all  kinds gross..  19,919 

Cigarettes thousands. , 

Clocks  and  watches . .  number.  .1  8, 129 

Dyes,  colors,  and  paints: 

Aniline , 

Indigo,  artificial .  .pounds. 

Electrical  materials  and  fittings 

Floor pounds..!       110,000 

Glass,  window boxes..!  8,608 

LaiiQM  and  lampware 

Iffagtijfwry ' 

Mstcbes,  wood,  Japan... gross..         25,tKX) 
Metals:  i 

Copper  Ingots  and  slabs  ' 

pounds..     3,855,200 


Value. 


$27,503 
2,52s 
15,790 
4,363 
3,546 
4,178 

9,754 


2,470 
9,613 
10,787 
7,111 
4,154 

619. 496 


1913 


Quantity.        Value. 


1,0^1,193 
92,267  i 
142,667 
17,061 
30,009 
21,335  j 


2,271,200  i 


62,800 
11,067 


48, 150  I 


3,325,733 


S114,01S 

2,374 

21,309 

4,911 

47,555 

20,383 

108,060 

349,533 

32,462 

1,353 

28,515 

60,071 

247,811 

8,136 


551,485 


1918 


Quantity. 


48,750 
338,240 
105,280 

12,088 

133,496 

4,095 


8,559 


23,709 
7,949,700 


Valuo. 


$8,104 

29,8t*0 

5,901 

390,585 

7,8:13 

13.586 


02,876 
977 
38,423 
12,701 
14,:»4 
12,727 


2,489,266 
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Articles. 


Metals— Cantinned. 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  new— 

All  kinds pounds. . 

Ban  and  nail  rod  .do .. . 
Nails,  wire,  and  rivets 

....pounds.. 

Rails do.... 

Sheets  and  plates.do. . . . 
Iran,    galvanized:    Sheets 

ponnds.. 

Lead ,  in  pigs  and  bars .  do .. . 

Sneker do.... 

Tin,  in  slabs do 

NeeAee thousands.. 

Offo: 

Ex^e..  American  gallons. . 

American do 

Bcrneo do — 

Sumatra. do.... 


'^^t 


^Uldiids ponnds. . 

Blaek do 

-    White do 

Piece  goods,  yams,  and  thread: 
Smrtings,  gray,  plain — 
American  and  English 

pieces.. 

American do 

English do 

Japanese do. . . . 

Sheetings,  gray,  plain— 
American  and  English 

....' pieces.. 

American do 

Ezigllsh do 

Shirtings,     white,     plain 

pieces 

White  Irishes do 

Drills- 

Amerlcaa do 

English do 

Japanese do 

Jeans — 

American    and    Eng- 
lish  pieces.. 

American do 

Dutch do 

EngUsh do 

Japanese do — 

T-clotns do 

Printed     chintzes,     plain 
prints,       and       printed 

shirtings pieces. 

Cotton  itolians— 

Plain,  fast  black. do. . . 

Colored do... 

Figured do... 

Cotton  Venetians— 

Plain,  fast  black. do. . . 

Colored do... 

Figured do... 

Cotton  lastings— 

Plain,  fast  black.do . . 

Figured do... 

Dved  shirtings  and  sheet- 
ings, plain pieces. . 

Dyed  cambrics,  lawns,  and 

muslins pieces. . 

Turkey-red  cambrics  and 

shirtings pieces. . 

Cotton    Spanish    stripes, 

pieces 

Cotton  flannels pieces. . 

Velvets    and    velveteens, 

yards 

Cotton  blankets pieces. . 

Handkerchiefs dozen . . 

Towels do 


1905 


Quantity.        Value 


303,067 
9,067 


33,200 
185,600 
164,533 
46,133 
33,145 


181,200 


104,043 


18,150 


©,978 


13,245 


1,800 


8,157 
78,544 


2,446 

1,166 

9,186 

1,784 
6,503 

87,279 
4,859 
5,592 
7,083 


$3,799 
1,302 


1,032 
5,284 

8,288 
10,861 
4,622 


21,754 


195,971 


40,193 


271,724 


82,616 


8,873 


490 

13,217 
261,731 


7,231 

985 

14,186 

4.993 
17,300 

14,746 
1,448 
1,397 
2,611 


1913 


1918 


Quantity. 


1,233,600 

618,933 

7,364,133 

205,067 

536,133 
918,400 


26,000 
187,130 

59,091 

6,453,158 

1,636,130 

139,670 


443.200 
61,867 


6,440 
203,269 


36,540 
7,520 

300,140 
818 

3,740 
6,811 
45,795 


160 

1,080 

119,485 


470 


7,115 

62,037 
41,388 
25,747 

7.448 

11,320 

1,961 

819 
7,732 

1,041 

29,437 

17,267 

2,024 
45,987 

322,957 

30,149 

22,081 

420 


Value. 


Quantity. 


$20,726 

14,772 

120,955 

3,874 

19,405 
35,751 


6,180 
27,321 

13,067 

530,183 

179, 157 

15,294 


42,978 
9,381 


13,668 
465,516 


85,468 
20,244 

916,094 
3,087 

10,958 
16,4o9 
125,845 


504 

2,417 

269,759 


754 


13,074 

209,678 

109,976 

78,664 

41.348 
66,605 
13,328 

2.499 
17,384 

8,085 

36,247 

24,967 

5,984 
133,882 

68,452 

9,844 

4,514 

107 


226,240 

403,200 

2,387,840 

67,200 

35,340 

366,560 

133 

8,960 

61,393 

63,235 

306,000 
1,030,000 
1,127,200 


300,120 
62,720 


640 
40,765 
33,050 


840 
50 


2,844 
11,083 


8,522 

40,529 

100 


5,113 

11,410 

5,562 

420 

2,010 

14,196 

242 

960 
1,875 

188 

1,400 

10,011 

75 
3,134 

42,  m 
14,171 
18,358 
21,904 
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Articles. 


1905 


Quantity.       Value, 


1913 


191B 


Quantity.       Value.       Quantity.      Value, 


Piece  goods,  yams,and  thread- 
Continued. 
Chiton  yarns — 

Enelisb pounds.. 

Indian do 

Japanese do 

Cotton   thread,  in   balls, 

pounds 

Woolen       and       cotton 
mixtures- 
Union     and     poncho 

cloths yards.. 

VnUm    ItaliaD   cloth, 
plain    and    fignnd, 
pieces ................ 

Woolen  ffoods— 

Camlets,         English, 

pieces 

Cloth,  broad,  medium, 
hamt,  and  Russian, 

yards 

Lastings,    plain    and 

figured pieces.. 

I^ngells do.... 

Spanish  stripes,  .yards. 

Foreign  miscellaneous  piece 

goods:    Canvas  and  cot> 

ton  duck yards.. 

^ndal  wood pounds.. 

Seaweed do.... 

Soda do.... 

Sugar: 

Brown do.... 

White do.... 

ReAned do 

Candy do.... 

Timber: 

Hardwood cubioteet.. 

Softwood square  feet. . 

Umbrellas number.. 

All  other  articles 


I     591,200 


^9,145 
600 
750 

99,258 

500 

441 
13,956 


668,400 
2,346,267 


688,267 
1,793,867 
3.179,867 

632,800 


82,454 


$84,617 


3,005 


4,568 


6,899 

81,143 

8,741 
1,754 
7,772 


33,667 
32,186 


15,073 
50,090 
05,753 
25,062 


11.416 
265.487 


33,200 

28,000 

7,952,933 

38,667 


172,967 


1,826 
67,211 


410 
21,149 


35,407 
1.200,400 
6,457,067 
1,063,067 

2,997,600 
3,730,267 
16,238,267 
1,550,533 

42,719 
467,884 
176,668 


$7,449 

4.196 

1,085,505 

17,854 


61,870 


18,408 


70,162 

8,821 
1,778 
8,491 


6,615 
64,214 
75,815 
12,113 

66,306 
104,365 
494,312 

56,199 

10,197 

81,632 

54,469 

1,620,974 


8,9(30 
2,701,440 

6,133 


$2,800 
1,151,021 

5,479 


56 
233 


1,245 


^  25 


11,800 

165,760 

3,682,560 

2,625,120 

2,365,440 

650,560 

11,054,400 

837,700 

94 


3,967 
22,319 
84,538 
140,281 

87.199 

38*527 

862,595 

66,359 

52 


66,278 


61,848 
1,738,2C0 


Total.. 


2,335,165 


9,328,055  10,260,953 


SHIPPING  FAaUTIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

Changsha  and  Yochow,  the  two  treaty  ports  in  the  Provmce  of 
Hunan,  are  interior  ports.  Changsha  is  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  Province  on  the  Siang  River  and  is  accessible  from  Hankow  by 
steamers  drawing  between  8  and  12  feet,  depending  on  the  rise  and 
^all  of  the  water  m  the  river.  Yochow  is  situated  on  the  passageway 
that  connects  the  Timg  Ting  Lake  and  the  Siang  River  witn  the 
Yangtze  River,  and  is  accessible  to  boats  drawing  up  to  12  or  15  feet. 
The  river  route  has  been,  until  recently,  the  onfy  available  practical 
route  for  trade  between  Changsha  and  foreign  countries.  The 
following  companies  are  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise: Butterfield  &  Swire,  agents  for  the  China  Navigation 
Co.,  two  steamers;  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  managers  for 
Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  one  steamer;  Nisshin  Kisen 
Kaisha,  two  steamers;  China  Steamship  Co.,  one  steamer  (Changsha- 
Shanghai  direct).  With  the  exception  of  the  China  Steamship  Co., 
a  Chmese  concern,  the  ships  of  all  these  shipping  companies  ply 
simply  between  Changsha  and  Hankow,  where  goods  are  trans- 
shipped to  Shanghai.  In  addition  to  these  companies  there  are  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  which  maintains  vessels  for  the  trans- 
portation of  kerosene  and  for  charter,  and  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Co., 
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which  also  maintains  ships  for  the  transportation  of  its  own  product. 
Both  Changsha  and  Yochow  are  now  connected  with  the  port  of 
Hankow  on  the  Yangtze  by  a  railway  that  furnishes  an  alternative 
route  to  the  steamer  route.  The  railway  route  is  useful  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  water  of  the  river  is  generally  too  low  to 
permit  steamer  navigation. 

FACILITIES  FOR  TRAVEL. 

There  are  as  yet  no  hotels  under  foreign  management  in  Changsha 
or  Yochow.  Changsha  has  a  very  large  notel  imder  Chinese  manage- 
ment that  can  accommodate  foreign  guests.  Its  rates  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  large  foreign  hotels  at  Hankow  or  Shanghai,  averaging 
$8  Mex.  per  day.  The  best  time  of  the  year  for  visiting  Changsha 
and  Hunan  is  in  the  fall  during  the  months  of  October  and  Xovember. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  DISTRICT. 

There  is  a  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Changsha,  and  so- 
called  chambers  of  commerce  are  established  at  a  large  number  of  the 
more  important  district  cities  throughout  the  Province.  The  smaller 
chambers  of  the  district  cities  are,  in  name,  more  or  less  subordinate 
to  the  general  chamber  of  commerce  at  Changsha.  The  most  import- 
ant function  of  the  chamber  appears  to  be  its  work  of  arbitrating 
claims.  Outside  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  but  closely  related  to 
it,*are  the  trade  and  proAdncial  guilds,  such  as  the  Kiangsi  guild,  the 
glass  dealers'  guild,  tne  bankers'  guild.  These  guilds  are  organized 
generally  as  mutual-benefit  societies  within  the  trade  represented. 
The  members  contribute  funds,  which  are  administered  by  the  guild 
officers  and  committees  for  the  use  of  members,  such  as  for  funeral 
expenses  and  smaU  loans.  The  guild  operates  as  a  whole  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  particular  trade.  When  the  chamber  of  commerce  de- 
cides upon  some  move  that  will  affect  the  business  men  in  gen- 
eral, it  leaves  to  the  trade  guilds  the  details  that  are  to  be  worked  out 
by  the  various  trades  represented.  The  provincial  guild  is  generally 
organized  for  the  protection  of  natives  of  Provinces,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  deceased  members  to  their  native  homes  for  burial, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  fellow-provincials  who  find  themselves 
in  straitened  circumstances.  They  are  charitable  or  mutual-aid 
societies  rather  than  trade  organizations,  though  they  do  and  can 
exercise  some  influence  on  trade. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

Hunan  was  perhaps  the  last  of  the  IS  Provinces  of  China  to  admit 
foreign  residents  witnin  its  borders.  The  first  Americans  to  establish 
themselves  within  the  Province  were  missionary  workers.  They 
entered  it  in  1898.  Commercial  interests  did  not  come  in  until  later, 
when  the  two  treaty  ports  of  Yochow  and  Changsha  were  opened  to 
trade. 

MISSIONARY  INTERESTS. 

The  work  carried  on  bv  the  American  missions  in  Hunan  is  greater 
in  extent  than  that  of  tne  missionary  societies  of  any  other  nation- 
ality. It  is  maintained  by  the  following  missions:  American  Presby- 
terian Church  Mission,  Christian  and  AGssionary  Alliance,  American 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Mission,  United  Evangelical  Church 
Mission,  Reformea  Church  in  the  Ignited  States,  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  Church  Mission,  Evangelical  Association,  Faith  Orphanage, 
American  Bible  Society,  the  Bible  House  of  Los  Angeles,  and  flie 
Yale  M^ion. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Church  Mission  maintains  head  stations 
at  five  cities  in  Hunan,  namely,  Changsha,  Changteh,  Chenchow,  Heng- 
chow,  and  Siangtan.  At  the  end  of  19i4  it  had  54  American  missiona- 
ries in  the  field  and  employed  a  total  of  129  Chinese  hel|>ers,  includ- 
ing imordained  preachers,  teachers,  etc.  The  published  reports  show 
thht  at  the  end  of  1914  the  mission  had  4  organized  churches,  l,Or>0 
commimicants,  an  average  church  attendance  of  1 ,235,  and  51  Sunday 
schools  with  a  membership  of  1,349,  The  mission,  in  addition  to  its 
evangelistic  work,  maintains  38  primary  and  intermediate  schools, 
with  617  boys  and  287  girls  as  students,  and  3  high  schools,  with  6S 
boys,  while  17  theological  students  and  3  medical  studeiUs  were  also 
being  educated.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  its  schools  at  the 
end  of  1914  was:  Boys,  685;  girls>  273.  The  mission  maintains  5 
hospitals,  2  at  Changteh,  1  at  Chenchow,  1  at  Hengchow,  and  1  at 
Siangtan.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  mission's 
medical  work: 
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The  Christian  and  Missionary  AUiance  maintains  a  branch  of  its 
work  in  Hunan,  divided  between  the  stations  of  Changsha,  Changteh, 
and  Hansheo.  The  work  of  tliis  societT  is  chiefly  evangelistic, though 
it  maintains  a  nural>er  of  churches  ancf  primary  schooS  for  bovs  and 
girls.  The  staflF  employed  consists  of  9  missionaries,  5  Chinese 
evangelists,  2  school-teachers,  and  4  ** colporteurs,"  a  total  of  HO 
workers.     The  estimated  membership  is  given  as  174. 

The  work  of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Chmx*h  Mission 
in  Hunan  IS  divided  between  that  mission  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Mission,  both  missions  working  under  the  Chinese  name  of 
Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung  Hui.  The  American  section  of  this  work 
belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Hankow.  It  covei-s  all  that  part  of  the 
Province  north  of  the  twenty-eighth  parallel.  The  territory  south 
of  the  twenty-eighth  parallel  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Siangtan.  The 
American  diocese  conducts  work  in  two  places  in  Hunan,  Changsha, 
and  Changteh.  At  Changsha  the  society  has  a  church  with  about 
190  baptized  members,  including  60  children.  It  also  has  about  50 
catechumens,   or  those  preparing  for  baptistn.    The  society  also 


maintains  the  following  schools :  Bovs'  boarding  school,  U[)per  pri- 
punils;  mixecTday  school,  lower  primary,  00  pupils;  boys' 
day  school,  lower  primary,  3G  pupils;  girls'  day  school,  lower  and 


upper  primary,  22  pupils;  total  number  of  pupils,  153.     Besides  ordi- 
nary parish  work  a  good  deal  of  street  chapel  preaching  and  all  Bible- 
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class  work  is  done  by  the  resident  missionaries.  One  American 
missionary  and  his  wife  are  stationed  at  Changsha.  At  Changteh 
the  niission  conducts  only  street  chapel  work. 

The  Ignited  Evangelical  Church  Mission  operates  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Hunan  and  includes  Changsha,  Liling,  Siangtan,  Yuhsien, 
and  ChaJing,  at  each  of  which  places  the  society  mamtains  mission 
stations.  The  society  maintains  24  missionaries.  The  chief  work 
6{  the  mission  is  evangelistic.  School  work  is  carried  on  in  two 
boai-ding  schools  as  well  as  day  schools  at  all  of  the  stations  and  at  a 
few  of  me  out-stations.  The  number  of  pupils  in  boarding  schoob 
varies  from  60  to  80  both  in  the  boys'  school  at  Liling  and  in  the  girh' 
school  at  Changsha.  The  mission  is  also  interested  in  two  union 
schools  at  Changsha  to  which  it  sends  students.  These  schools  are  the 
Hunan  Union  Girls'  High  School  and  the  I'^nion  Theological  Seminary. 
The  medical  work  of  the  mission  is  centered  at  Liling,  where  a  phy- 
sician resides  and  a  hospital  has  been  recently  erected.  Besides  the 
missionaries  mentioned  above,  the  mission  employs  evangelists, 
Cjolporteurs,  school-teachers,  and  other  Chinese  helpers. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  maintains  two  sta- 
tions in  Hunan  Province,  one  at  Yochow  and  the  other  at  Shenchow 
in  western  Hunan.  The  work  is  divided  into  evangelistic,  medical, 
and  educational  activities.  In  Yochow  the  mission  conducts  the 
Lakeside  Schools,  with  an  attendance  of  120  boys.  At  Shenchow  it 
mamtains  the  Eastview  Schools,  with  an  attendance  of  78  boys. 
Girls'  schools  are  conducted  at  both  Yochow  and  Shenchow,  with  an 
attendance  of  39  at  the  latter  and  20  at  the  former.  Two  hospitals 
are  maintained,  one  at  Yochow  and  one  at  Shenchow.  There  are 
19  missionaries,  including  wives,  stationed  in  the  field. 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Mission  maintains  a  station  in  charge 
of  a  foreign  missionary  at  Changsha.  The  work  is  wholly  evangel- 
istic. The  mission  employs  35  workers,  25  of  whom  are  doing  evan- 
gelistie  work,  while  the  remaining  10  are  engaged  in  selling  literature 
of  a  religious  nature.  All  of  these  are  Chinese.  The  mission  num- 
bers 366  members  and  an  additional  150  who  have  not  yet  been  bap- 
tized.    The  work  is  carried  on  at  18  places  in  the  Provmce. 

The  Evangelical  Association  is  centered  at  the  city  of  Shenchow  in 
western  Hunan.  There  are  eight  missionaries  maintained  there. 
Their  w^ork  is  evangelistic,  educational,  and  industrial.  Evangel- 
istic work  is  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  Chinese 
and  includes  three  out-stations  in  addition  to  the  city  of  Shenchow. 
The  educational  work  includes  a  lower  and  a  higher  primary  school 
for  boys,  a  lower  primary  school  for  girls,  and  a  school  for  the  relig- 
ious training  of  evangelists.  Industrially,  needle  work  is  taught  to 
women,  and  the  mission  maintains  a  printing  press  for  the  printmg  of 
books,  tracts,  and  other  literature. 

At  Changsha  aj^  independent  organization,  known  as  the  Faith 
Orphanage,  and  supported  by  the  funds  received  from  churches  in 
the  United  States,  nas.been  engaged  for  some  years  in  caring  for  des- 
titute and  parentless  children.  The  orphanage  is  in  the  care  of  an 
American  family.  The  girls  are  taught  neeme  work  and  the  bovs 
are  instructed  in  useful  trades,  and  all  are  required  to  attend  the 
school  of  the  orphanage.  The  orphanage  has  a  printing  press  that 
is  used  for  the  printing  of  religious  tracts. 
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The  American:  Bible  Society  maintains  an  agency  -  at  Changsha 
with  one  American  in  charge.  The  agency  has  been  establiSied 
there  since  1910.  It  is  engaged  solely  in  the  distribution  of  Bibles, 
Testaments,  and  Scriptm^e  portions  tnroughout  the  Pix)vince.  The 
American  in  charge  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  a  number  of  Chinese 
colporteurs  and  other  Chinese  employees. 

An  interesting  work  concerns  itself  with  the  annual  pilgrimage 
of  Chinese  to  the  sacred  mountain  of  Nanyueh,  situated  not  lar  from 
Hengshan  and  Hengchow  on  the  Siang  River.  To  this  mountain 
in  the  fall  of  each  year  there  wends  its  way  a  great  body  of  pilgrims, 
made  up-  of  aU  classes  of  Chinese  intent  on  visiting  the  mountain 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some  penance  and  making  sabrifice 
to  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  to  secure  its  aid  in  their  work.  Hi^' 
Bible  House  of  Los  Angeles  has  provided  fimds,  tracts,  and  reK^ouft 

f)osters  wherein  are  printed  portions  of  scripture  in  the  Chinese 
anguage,  and  a  promment  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  strper- 
vises  the  work  ojt  distributing  these  tracts  and  portions  of  scriptui^ 
to  the  pilgrims  who  visit  thie  mountain.  The  work  is  carried  bii 
only  during  the  season  of  the  pilgrimage,  which  continues  for  about 
a  month  in  the  earlv  fall  of  each  year. 

The  Yale  Mission  began  its  work  at  Changsha  in  1904.  Its  work 
is  principally  educational  and  is  maintained  with  the  help  and  assist- 
ance of  the  alumni  of  Yale  University.  Its  aim  has  been  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  with  provision  for  normal 
training  in  the  college  or  a  separate  department.  A  second  aim 
was  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  the  Yale  medical  staff  might  have  a 
part  in  medical  education  of  high  grade.  The  college  has  moved 
into  its  new  buildings  located  on  hign  ground  just  north  of  the  city 
of  Changsha,  where  a  dormitory,  chapel,  temporary  recitation  halls, 
and  faculty  residences  have  been  erected.  At  the  end  of  1918  an 
outdoor  gymnasium  was  begun  on  the  college  campus.  Other  build- 
ings are  planned  for  the  year  1919,  including  a  dormitory  for  the 
couege  of  medicine  and  a  scientific  laboratory. 

The  medical  school  has  been  running  smce  1915.  A  hospital, 
which  is  the  finest  in  this  part  of  China  from  the  point  of  view 
of  ecjuipment  and  size,  has  been  erected  near  the  campus  of  the  college 
and  IS  to  form  the  center  of  the  medical  educational  work  that  the 
Mission  is  now  undertaking  with  the  assistance  of  the  gentry  of 
Himan.  The  assistance  of  the  Hunan  gentry  has  been  secured  as 
the  result  of  an  agreement  whereby  the  Hunan  provincial  govern- 
ment undertook  to  give  a  grant  in  aid,  to  be  paid  through  an  asso- 
ciation of  Hunan  gentry  who  should  have  joint  control  with  Yale  of 
the  medical  and  nursing  schools.  Under  this  agreement  the  Yale 
Mission  is  to  provide  the  foreign  staff  and  hospital,  and  the  Hunan 
g<aitry  by  means  of  the  subsidv  are  to  provide  the  running  expenses 
of  the  medical  and  nursing  schools  and  hospital  and  the  necessary 
buildings  for  the  schools.  The  China  Medical  Commission  of  the 
Rockefeller  Fomidation  has  assisted  this  work  by  providing  a  number 
of  the  doctors  who  are  to  serve  on  the  medical  and  teachmg  staff  of 
the  hospital  and  medical  school. 

The  staff  of  the  Mission  includes  12  men  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment and  six  in  the  medical  department,  including  one  woman 
doctor  and  one  woman  nurse  in  charge  of  the  nurses'  training  schools. 
Buildings  have  been  erected  under  the  supervision  of  an  American 
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architect.  The  arGhitectural  featiu'es  represent  a  coac^ssion  to 
Chinese  ideas,  the  building  having  curved  roo£s  and  massive  walk. 
The*  hospital  has  beea  equipped  with  American  hospital  eq^uipmeat, 
beds,  instruments,  etc.,  and  nas  its^  own  electric  power  plaat. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account  that  the  American  mis- 
sionary interests  in  Hunan  are  large  and  progressive,  and  have 
involved  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  m<iney.  The  value  of 
the  educational  work  accomplished  by  these  bodies  is  acknowledged 
by  all. 

Amoixg  other  missionary  organizations  in  the  Province  one  may 
mention  first,  the  Liebenzell  Mission,  a  part  of  the  China.  Inland 
Mission.  Its  missionaines  are  German;  tney  maintain  stations  in 
the  central  and  western  part  of  the  Province  and  huve,  besides  a 
church  at  Changsha,  a  scnool  for  the  blind*  The  Catholic  Mission 
has  been  established  in  the  Province  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
It  is  stated  that  during  the  reign  of  Kang  Hhi  (1662  to  1723)  almost 
every  town  in  Ilunaa  possessed  a  Cathohc  Church,  all  of  which  were 
later  destroyed  or  converted  into  pagodas,  examples  of  which  are-  to' 
be  seen  at  Chang teh  and  Siangtan.  Perhaps  the  first  foreigner  to 
enter  the  city  of  Changsha  w  as  of  this  mission.  It  is  recorded  that 
Bishop  Jean  de  Frioria  was  brought  to  Changsha  in  1816  for  execu- 
tion for  having  propagated  the  Christian  religion  and  faith,  having 
entered  China  without  permission.  Other  missions  ax&  the  English 
Wesley  an,  the  Norwegian,  and  the  Finnish.  The  Norwegian  Mission 
maintains  a  hospital,  church,  and  school  at  Changsha  and  a  school  at 
Yiyan^.  The  Wesleyan  Mission  employs  about  34  missionaries  in 
the  field  in  Hunan  and  maintains  seven  stations.  Their  work  is 
chiefly  evangelistic,  but  educational  institutions  are  mAintained. 
The  Finland  Missionary  Society  employs  18  foreign  workers  who 
conduct  churches  and  schools.  Their  work  is  limited  generally  to 
that  part  of  the  Province  north  of  the  Yuan  River. 

The  American  missionary  interests  would  seem  to  be  conducted 
on  a  much  larger  scale  that  any  other  missionary  interests  in  the 
Province.  However,  these  interests  have  divided  up  the  Province 
more  or  less  evenly  among  themselves  so  that  their  interests  do  not 
conflict.  Some  of  the  Protestant  missions  have  joined  in  conducting 
at  Changsha  a  Union  Theological  Seminary  for  the  training  of  preach- 
ers. Some  of  the  Protestant  missions  also  have  joinecl,  as  stated 
above,  in  the  conduct  of  a  high  school  for  girls  at  Cnangsha. 

COMMEBCIAL  INTERESTS. 

The  opening  of  Yochow  to  foreign  trade  in  1898  opened  the  Prov- 
ince to  foreign  commercial  interests.  In  1904  Changsha  was  opened 
to  foreign  trade  and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  first  of  the  large  Amer- 
ican firms  to  establish  itself  in  Hunan,  started  an  agency  there. 
Since  then  its  business  has  increased  yearly.  The  company  now 
maintains  at  Changsha  a  foreign  staflF  of  six  men,  with  two  more 
stationed  in  the  district  conmianded  by  Changteh.  Large  stora^ 
tanks  are  maintained  at  Changsha  into  which  oil  fe  stored  from  the 
distributing  tanks  at  Hankow.  A  motor  bai^e  erf  140  tons  burden 
is  maintained  for  the  carriage  of  kerosene  to  the  various  agencies  of 
the  companjr  located  on  the  waterways  of  Hunan.  The  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Co.  also  maintains  an  agency  in  Changsha  in  charge 
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of  one  foreigner,  who  has  supervkion  over  the  work  of  the  Changsha 
ageacy  and  of  the  branch  selling  offices  established  at  various  cities 
in  the  Province.  These  two  firms  were,  until  the  last  few  years,  the 
only  American  firms  actively  engaged  in  the  selling  of  American  pro- 
ducts in  Hunan.  One  or  two  ot  me  British  or  German  firms  estab- 
lished at  Changsha  have  held  agencies  for  American  manufacturers 
and  sold  quantities  of  American  goods.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1916  an  im]>ortant  American  import  and  export  firm,  with  he^d  office 
at  Shanghai,  established  an  agency  at  Changsha  with  an  American 
in  charge.  They  are  the  first  general  agents  of  American  nationality 
dealing  generally  in  products  of  American  manufacture  toestablish 
themselves  in  (Jhangsha.  They  are  selling  electrical  supplies  and 
equipment,  pumps,  mining  machinery,  hoisting  and  conveying 
machinery,  dynamite,  internal  combustion  engines,  structural  steel, 
chemicals,  laboratory  supplies,  etc.,  and  in  spite  of  disturbed  condi- 
tions have  made  an  excellent  beginning. 

Compared  with  other  nationalities,  American  business  men  appear 
to  have  been  alow  to  realize  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Himan.  Japanese  and  British  shipping  interests  have  estab- 
lished river  steamers  connecting  Changsha  with  Hankow.  British, 
German,  Japanese,  and  Belgian  firms  have  long  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mineral  resources  of  Hunan  and  have  had  agents  in  the 
Province  engaged  in  assisting  Chinese  mining  interests  •with  capital, 
selling  them  machinery,  and  generally  pushing  the  trade  of  tlieir 
respective  nationals.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  German 
firms  established  at  Changsha  were  perhaps  the  most  energetic, 
burii^  the  raw  products  of  the  Province,  and,  in  turn,  selling  Gi>rman 
machinery.  American  manufacturers  will  find  a  very  promising 
field  among  the  mining  interests  of  the  Province  for  the  sale  of  minmg 
machinery  of  all  kin^.  The  cities  of  the  Province  are  waking  up 
to  the  advantages  of  electric  lights  and  telephone  systems  and  are 
ready  to  purchase  from  the  firm  making  the. most  attractive  oflFer 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  cheapness  and  quality. 

GENERAL  TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

With  the  natural  resources  of  the  Province  almost  untouched,  a 
tremendous  amount  of  expansion  is  yet  possible  in  the  import  trade 
of  Hunan. 

The  American  merchant,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  portion  of  this  trade, 
must  do  his  share  to  raise  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of 
Hunan.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  offer  a  market  for  the  raw  prod- 
ucts of  the  Province.  There  must  be  an  exchange  of  commodities. 
The  American  must  do  his  part  toward  furnishing  capital  for  develop- 
ing industries  and  encouraging  the  opening  of  mines  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Province.  The  war  in  Europe 
gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  mining  interests  in  Hunan.  A  great 
demand  was  created  for  antimony,  one  of  the  chief  (and  best  devel- 
oped) mining  resources.  The  result  was  that  many  mines  were 
opened,  employment  was  afforded  to  large  immbers  of  people,  and 
tue  standard  of  living  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  oi  the  mines 
l^egan  to  rise  at  once.  Prices  rose  at  the  same  time.  There  was 
DKtfe  money  and  the  mining  districts  began  to  enjoy  increased  pros- 
P«ity.    This  demonstrates  the  effect  of  raising  the  producing  power 
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of  the  people,  for  it  stimulated  production  and  encouraged  the  use 
of  foreign  and  modem  methods.  The  miners  discovered  that  when 
antimony  values  fell  below  a  certain  point,  it  did  not  pav  to  work 
-some  of  their  mines  using  old  methods  of  production.  Ii  they  can 
be  shown  that  by  the  use  of  modern  labor-saving  devices  they  can 
keen  their  mines  open  and  working  at  a  profit  in  spite  of  fluctuations 
in  tne  selling  price,  other  conditions  having  been  tajken  into  considera- 
^  tion,  a  further  impetus  to  prosperity  will  be  ffiven  and  every  one  will 
profit  thereby — ^not  only  the  Hunan  resident  out  the  Americran  maker 
of  goods  for  sale. 

METHODS  IN  PIECE-GOODS  TBADE. 

That  tliere  is  an  excellent  and  mowing  market  in  Hunan  for  goods 
of  certain  kinds  that  can  be  purcnased  m  the  United  States  as  well 
as  anywhere  else  is  evident  from  a  study  of  tfie  import  figmes.  Cotton 
piece,  goods  form  an  important  item  in  this  trade.  At  present  they 
come  lor  the  most  part  from  England.  The  trade,  however,  is  not 
direct.  The  piece-goods  business  centers  at  Shanghai  and  Hankow, 
but  principally  at  Shanghai,  where  the  piece-goods  auctions  are  held. 
It  is  to  these  auctions  tnat  the  Chinese  dealers  in  foreign  piece  goods 
repair  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  their  stocks. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  these  auctions  can  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  foreign  manufactiu-er,  and  while  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  that  increased  business  could  be  done  by  direct  deahng  with 
the  Chinese  pm-chasei  in  Hunan,  the  writer  believes,  after  examining 
into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  business  at  Changsha,  that 
the  piece-goods  trade  is  too  firmly  centered  at  Shanghai  to  allow  a 
shift  of  much  of  the  trade  to  the  interior,  until  a  more  suitable  oxu*- 
rency  is  adopted  and  better  banking  facilities  are  afforded  the  busi- 
ness man.  What  are  the  steps  taKen  by  the  Changsha  dealer  in 
I)iece  goods  when  he  desires  to  replenish  his  stocks?  He  WTites  a 
etter  to  his  purchasing  agent  in  Shanghai,  who  is  a  member  of  a 
group  of  purchasing  agents  known  to  the  Shanghai  piece-goods 
trade  as  the  Hunan  Pang  K'o,''  or  Himan  ''guests,"  who  frequent 
together  one  of  the  many  hotels  that  cater  to  the  traveling  merchants 
temporarily  residing  at  Shanghai.  Sometimes  this  purchasing  agent 
is  a  personal  representative  of  the  Changsha  dealer — ^very  probably 
a  relative  of  the  manager  or  head  of  the  Changsha  firm.  Most  often, 
however,  he  is  a  professional  purchasing  agent  or  broker  who  buys 
for  two  or  more  Hunan  dealers.  If  the  Hunan  firm  has  no  deposit 
with  this  purchasing  agent^  it  makes  remittances  with  its  order,  in 
which  it  asks  the  piu'cnasing  agent  to  secure  certain  specific  piece 
goods  for  it  from  the  dealers  at  Shanghai.  These  remittances  are 
made  by  Chinese  bank  draft  on  Hankow  or  Shanghai,  according  to 
exchange  conditions  in  the  two  centers. 

Now  this  purchasing  agent  living  in  Shanghai  receives  visits  each 
day  from  numerous  market  ''shroffs"  (clerks)  who  are  intheemploy 
of  the  larger  piece-goods  "hongs"  (firms)  and  also  from  independent 

Eiece-goods  brokers,  who  carry  with  them  samples  and  price  lists 
ut  are  not  attached  to  any  particular  hong  or  dealer.  The  pur- 
chasing agent  has  his  choice  of  buying  from  the  market  shroff,  who 
will  take  the  order  to  his  employer,  or  from  the  piece-goods  hong,  or 
of  entrusting  his  order  to  one  of  the  independ^it  piece-goods  brokers 
who  will  peddle  it  to  all  of  the  piece-goods  hongs  forming  his  particu- 
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lar  clientele.  Through  one  of  these  channels  the  purchai^ing  agent 
will  get  in  touch  with  a  piece-goods  hong  stocking  either  all  or  part 
of  the  goods  he  wants,  and  he  will  make  his  piu*cnase,  paying  cash. 
He  may  not  secure  the  whole  order  from  one  hong  but  may  distribute 
the  order  among  several  hongs,  either  because  of  differences  in  price 
asked  or  because  of  lack  of  stocks. 

Now  the  piece-goods  hong  is  a  large  Chinese  firm  that  deals  directly 
with  the  foreign  import  merchant  at  Shanghai.  It  keeps  stocks  of 
standard  goods  on  hand  to  meet  ordei-s.  The  procediu*e  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  piece-goods  hong  is  to  go  to  tne  piece-goods  auction 
or  to  the  foreign  import  merchant  to  order  his  cargo.  In  the  latter 
case  the  foreign  import  merchant  requires  him  to  sign  a  contract 
whereby  he  agrees  to  take  a  fixed  quantity  of  cargo  at  a  fixed  gold 
price.  The  piece-goods  hong  in  signing  such  a  contract  must  take 
into  consideration  the  rate  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  drop  hi  the  value  of  silver  before  it  can  obtain 
and  dispose  of  its  cargo,  because  its  business  with  the  up-country 
merchant  is  done  on  a  silver  basis.  It  must  pay  the  foreign  import 
merchant  in  sterling  or  its  equivalent  in  silver,  and  naturally  if  the 
gold  value  of  silver  falls  before  it  can  get  its  cargo  paid  for  or  disposed 
of,  it  suffers  a  loss  piroportionate  to  the  variation  in  exchange.  In 
other  words,  the  Chinese  piece-goods  hong  bears  the  risk  resulting 
from  exchange  fluctuations.  The  up-country  merchant  takes  no  risk 
whatever  so  lar  as  exchange  is  concerned.  The  foreign  import  mer- 
chant protects  himself  against  risk  by  his  contract  with  tne  piece- 
goods  hong. 

In  other  words  the  piece-goods  hong  merchant  at  Shanghai  renders 
the  same  service  to  the  trade  that  is  rendered  by  the  so-called  export 
house  to  the  European  or  American  manufacturer.  Ho  is  skilled  in 
foreign  exchange  and  ho  knows  and  is  well  known  in  the  market. 
The  up-coxmtry  merchant  pays  him  for  his  expert  information  and 
does  so  gladly  m  order  to  avoid  the  risk  and  trouble  attendant  upon 
a  fluctuating  exchange.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  writer  docs  not 
consider  it  likely  that  the  piece-goods  hong  merchant,  the  piece- 
goods  auction,  the  piece-goods  broker,  and  the  buyer's  representative 
of  the  up-country  dealer,  all  located  at  Shanghai,  can  be  done  away 
with  as  yet.  One  German  firm  at  Changsha  was  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing stocks  of  piece  goods  at  Changsha,  but  Chinese  merchants  at 
Changsha  say  that  they  prefer  to  make  their  purchases  through  the 
old  channels  at  Shanghai  rather  than  go  to  the  local  market,  whose 
stocks  might  be  short. 

COURSE  TO  BE  PURSUED  BY  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  above  account  also  applies  to  other  products  basides  piece 
goods,  and  to  the  American  manufacturer  or  merchant  who  contem- 
plates entering  the  Hunan  market  the  writer  would  give  the  following 
advice: 

First.  Decide  definitely  whether  you  want  to  enter  the  Himan 
market.  Ask  yourself  whether  you  want  to  sell  your  product  in 
Hnnan. 

Second.  Do  not  depend  on  catalogues  with  discount  quotations. 
They  mean  nothing  to  the  Chinese  buyer  who  can  not  read  English 
or  any  other  foreign  languege  and  who  finds  it  at  present  easier  to  go 
to  the  foreign  import  house  at  Shanghai  to  obtain  his  goods  than  to 
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take  the  trouble  of  examining  catalogues  and  entering  into  corres- 
pondence with  foreign  merchants  about  some  product  that  he  may 
or  may  not  be  able  to  sell. 

Third.  Send  a  personal  representative  to  Hunan  with  stocks 
and  samples.  The  treaties  permit  him  to  travel  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince, and  he  can  demonstrate  his  wares  at  any  place.  The  missions 
expand  their  work  bv  street  preachers,  who,  indeed,  are  the  pioneers 
of  the  missions.  Wliere  are  the  street  preachers  of  trade !  A  firm 
dealing  in  cigarettes  in  China  makes  it  a  practice  to  send  its  men  up 
and  down  the  Province  and  distribute  free  samples  and  advertising 
matter  and  take  orders  and  establish  agencies.  The  American 
merchant  and  business  man  must  follow  a  similar  procedure  and  get 
into  personal  touch  with  the  Chinese  dealers,  sending  out  his  street 
preachers  and  demonstrators.  If  he  wants  the  thing  done  well  he 
must  do  it  himself.  He  can  not  expect  to  win  a  market  for  his  goods 
milcss  he  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  struggle.  He  should  not 
depend  on  someone  else  to  do  the  work  for  him.  He  must  not  ex- 
pect an  agent  of  European  nationality  to  push  American-made 
products,  which  probably  compete  with  European-made  articles 
that  such  an  agent  already  handles. 

Fourth.  If  the  American  merchant  finds  that  the  Hunan  market 
furnishes  no  present  demand  for  his  product,  he  should  inquire  as  to 
whether  he  may  not  create  a  future  demand.  He  should  study  the 
market  and  endeavor  to  manufacture  an  article  that  the  market 
will  buy.  He  should  educate  the  market  so  that  he  can  bring  about 
a  demand  for  his  product.  To  this  end  let  the  manufacturer  of 
mining  machinery  mstall  a  complete  set  of  mining  machinery  in  a 
mining  school  located  in  Hunan.  The  mining  engineers  educated  at 
such  a  school,  becoming  familiar  with  the  machinery  of  the  American 
manufacturer,  will  go  forth  to  the  mines  and  specify  for  the  machineiy 
to  which  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed.  Send  a  demon- 
strator into  the  mines  to  show  the  miner  how  the  production  of  his 
mine  may  be  increased.  Distribute  motion-picture  films  illustrating 
processes  of  manufacture  prevailing  in  the  preserved-food  trade,  the 
uses'to  which  machinery  of  various  kinds  can  be  put,  and  the  work 
that  it  can  accomplish.  Examine  personally  the  native  methods  of 
treating  the  rice  and  other  crops,  and  discover  whether  some  simple 
machine  that  will  find  its  place  in  farm  economv  can  not  be  made 
for  the  market.  It  did  not  take  the  German  merchant  long  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Chinese  the  usefuhiess  of  his  aniline  dves.  A  sewing 
machine  company  that  does  a  large  business  in  China  maintains 
schools  to  teach  men  and  women  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 

Fifth.  Advertise  by  means  of  Chinese  newspapers,  lithographed 
calendare,  fans,  posters,  etc.  Where  are  the  cotton  baseball  caps  that 
every  boj  in  an  American  country  town  rejoices  in  the  possession  of 
each  sprmg — each  cap  higlily  colored  and  bearing  the  advertisement 
of  some  enterprising  merchant?  Such  caps  could  be  distributed 
among  coolies  and  children  from  one  end  of  Hunan  to  the  otJier. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  recent  summer,  when  the  minds  of  the  Chinese 
turned  naturaUy  to  fans,  the  city  of  Changsha  was  flooded  with  small 
bamboo  and  paper  Japanese  fans  bearing  on  one  face  an  illustrated 
poem  in  the  Chinese  language  and  on  the  reverse  a  picture  of  the  fac- 
tory in  which  a  well-known  Japanese  proprietary  medicine  is  made, 
with  a  list  of  its  uses,  in  Chinese.     These  fans  were  in  the  hands  oi 
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everyone  throughout  the  city  in  a  short  time.  One  foreign  firm  at 
Changsha  advertised  its  wares  by  distributing  coats  among  the 
public  jimikisha  coolies,  with  the  trade  name  of  the  firm  in  large 
picturesque  Chinese  characters  in  the  middle  of  the  coolie's  bac^. 
just  where  it  would  meet  the  eyes  of  the  fare.  The  jinrikisha  and 
chair  coolies  at  Cliangsha  wear  large,  round,  dome-shaped  hats  to 
shelter  them  from  the  rain.  These  nats  are  made  of  oiled  paper  on 
bamboo  frames.  They  are  cheap  and,  with  advertising  matter  painted 
on  their  broad,  sloping  tops,  would  make  excellent  advertising  medi- 
ums. There  are  a  thousand  and  one  ways  of  bringing  one's  wares  to 
tlie  attention  of  the  people  of  Hunan.  One  Sheffield  cutlery  firm 
presents  to  Chinese  oealers  who  handle  its  goods  attractive  steel 
pocketknives  with  the  Chinese  ''chop,''  or  trade  name,  of  the  Chinese 
agents  cut  into  the  blades.  Here  not  onlv  are  the  wares  and  work- 
manship of  the  manufacturer  advertised,  but  also  the  Chinese  agent 
or  dealer  selling  them,  who  takes  pride  in  presenting  such  a  knife 
to  a  prospective  customer.  The  Chinese  language  only  should  be 
used  m  aavertising,  except  where  one  or  two  English  words  belonging 
to  the  trade-mark  or  name  can  be  used  as  essential  parts  of  the 
advertisement. 

Sixth.  International  competition  is  tremendously  keen  among  the 
foreign  import  merchants.  The  German  merchants  court  the  trade 
by  giving  long  credit  terms.  The  Japanese  have  established  a  mer- 
cnants'  school  at  Shanghai  in  which  they  educate  their  own  men  for 
the  Chinese  market,  encouraging  them  to  make  journeys  of  inves- 
tigation throughout  ttie  country%  British  bankers  lena  money  on 
Chinese  industrial  concessions,  and  their  engineers,  employed  to 
carry  out  construction  work  called  for  by  sucn  concessions,  specify 
according  to  British  standards.  Into  this  competition  the  American 
merchant  must  enter,  and  he  must  adjust  his  business  methods  to  meet 
those  of  his  European  competitors. 

On  the  other  Hand,  the  Chinese  customer  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  this  competition,  except  that  he  profits  by  the  results,  buyingwhere 
he  can  get  the  best  goods  for  the  least  money.  If  you  ask  a  Cliinese 
merchant  where  his  stock  comes  from,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he*  can 
not  tell  you  without  looking  at  the  article  in  question,  except  in  one 
or  two  cases  where  the  supply  comes  from  one  countrv  onlv.  He 
knows  quality,  prices,  and  'chops"  or  trade-marks  that  have  become 
guaranties  oi  the  character  of  tne  ^oods.  He  does  not  ask  whether 
the  ''chop"  or  trade-mark  is  British,  Russian,  or  American.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  American  merchant's  wares  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  trade  and  compare  favorably  with  the  prices 
charged  by  others  he  can  sell  his  goods  in  Hunan. 

A^uming  that  the  American  manufacturer  or  merchant,  after 
taking  the  above-mentioned  conditions  into  consideration,  has  de- 
termined to  enter  the  market  in  Hunan,  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered.  He  has  already  discovered  tnat  the  Chinese  merchant  of 
Hunan  is  unable  to  engage  in  direct  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States,  and  he  has  probably  decided  to  establish  his  own  agency  in 
China.  To  this  end  he  should  either  grant  an  exclusive  agency  to 
some  firm  in  Shanghai,  sending  out  an  experienced  sales  agent  to 
cooperate  with  the  said  firm,  traveling  about  the  country  for  purposes 
of  demonstrations,  etc.,  or  he  should  establish  his  independent  agency, 
preferably  in  Shanghai. 
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VITAL  FACTORS  IN  FAR  EASTERN  TRADE. 

Ill  tlio  latter  case  he  must  take  into  account  the  following  factors 
that  enter  universally  into  the  trade  of  the  Far  East,  where  there  are 
no  mercantile  agencies  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  standing  of 
Chinese  firms  and  where  problems  of  exchange  add  to  the  risk  of  im- 
port and  export  trade.  Excluding  the  foreign  banks,  these  factors 
are: 

(1)  The  comprador,  who  is  the  Chinese  member  of  the  agency. 
Tlie  comprador  is  the  ''right-hand  man''  of  the  agent.  He  takes 
the  place  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  He  knows  the  Chinese  with  whom 
business  is  done  and,  by  his  contract  with  the  agent  and  his  money 
deposit,  guarantees  all  transactions  between  the  agent  and  sucn 
Chinese  firms,  making  himself  personally  liable  for  any  losses  incurred 
by  the  agent  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  a  Chinese  firm  to  fulfill  its 
share  of  a  deal. 

(2)  The  Chinese  foreign-goods  dealers  of  Shanghai,  who  sell  to 
the  up-country  traders.  Sometimes  the  agent's  comprador  may  es- 
tablisn  himself  as  a  foreign -goods  dealer.  Generally,  nowever,  these 
are  independent  agents,  each  with  his  own  staff  of  market  shroffs  or 
clerks.  These  foreign-goods  dealers,  as  already  stated,  bear  the 
risks,  and  they  are  the  intermediaries  between  the  foreign  sales 
agent,  whose  business  is  done  on  a  gold  basis,  and  the  Chinese  up- 
country  merchant,  whose  profits  are  calculated  in  silver. 

(3)  A  form  of  advertising  that  is  almost  indispensable  in  the  East 
and  that  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  American  manufacturer 
establishing  an  agency  in  China.  This  consists  in  entertaining. 
Along  with  entertainments  go  gifts.  A  great  deal  of  profitable 
business  finds  its  beginning  in  the  informal  and  friendly  intercourse 
that  centers  about  the  banquet  table.  In  a  European  or  an  American 
city,  the  merchant  has  his  club,  to  which  he  goes  and  meets  fellow 
business  men  as  on  a  neutral  ground  apart  from  their  business  world. 
There  are  no  such  clubs  in  Cnina  where  Chinese  and  foreign  business 
men  can  meet.  Their  place  is  taken  by  the  banquet  table,  and  the 
foreign  agent  should  be  given  a  liberal  entertainment  allowance 
and  encouraged  to  meet  Chinese  business  men  on  the  common  ground 
of  hospitality.  Under  such  circumstances  personal  prejudices  and 
misunderstandings  disappear  and  mutual  friendships  are  encouraged. 
In  the  conversation  that  goes  about,  opportunities  are  discovered 
for  financing  and  undertaking  business  enterprises  mutually  profitable. 
These  methods  are  followed  with  success  by  the  European  competitors 
of  the  American  manufacturers  in  these  markets. 

As  a  final  word  on  this  subject,  the  writer  would  urge  the  American 
manufacturer  to  encourage  his  agent  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  language.  It  is  a  means  of  breaking  down  the  waU  that  the 
foreigner  finds  between  himself  and  the  Chinese  with  whom  he  would 
like  to  have  friendly  intercourse.  To  obtain  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  the  spoken  language  of  the  country  is  not  a  difficult  task.  Manj 
foreign  firms  already  engaged  in  business  in  China  encourage  their 
young  men  to  study  the  language  by  giving  bonuses  on  the  passage 
of  examinations. 
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CHEFOO  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 

By  Consul  I^estcr  Maynara. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  Chefoo  consular  district  formerly  included  all  that  part  of  Shan- 
tung Province  south  of  the  Yellow  River  with  the  exception  of 
Kiaochow,  and  comprised  the  large  peninsula  extending  from  the 
northern  part  of  Chma  into  the  Yellow  Sea  with  the  Gulf  of  Chihli 
for  the  northern  boundary.  The  present  report  will  be  based  on  the 
original  extent  of  the  district  before  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  consulate  at  Tsinan.  The  district  was  included  between 
35*' and  SS""  north  latitude  and  115°  to  123°  east  longitude;  in  latitude 
it  corresponds,  therefore^  to  the  central  portion  of  Cahfornia.  although 
it  is  very  different  in  cbmate,  being  more  Uke  the  State  oi  Maine  m 
that  respect.  The  original  land  boundaries  were  Chihli  Province  on 
the  west  and  Honan  and  Kiangsu  Provinces  on  the  south.  The 
establishment  of  the  consulate  at  Tsinan  reduced  the  Chefoo  district 
to  the  small  mountainous  area  at  the  eastern  end  of  Shantung,  which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  including  the  12  eastern  hsien  (counties) 
of  the  107  hsien  that,  form  the  entire  Province. 

The  area  of  Shantung  Province  is  65,984  square  miles,  which  is 
about  the  area  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  that  part  of  Shantung  Province  which  is  north  of  the 
YeUow  River  is  within  the  Tientsin  consular  district  and  the  area  of 
Kiaochow  is  within  the  Tsingtau  consular  district. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Shantung  Province,  which  is  the  most  densely 
populated  Province  in  China,  is  estimated  to  be  about  30,000,000, 
making  the  density  about  525  per  scpare  mile;  tlie  total  may  be 
compared  to  the  combined  populations  of  the  States  of  New  ^ork, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  Massachusetts  according  to 
the  1910  census.  Tlie  density  of  population  per  square  mile  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  wluch  is  the  most  denselv 
populated  State  in  the  United  States.  It  should  bo  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  products  and  in- 
dustries and  the  scale  of  living  of  the  two  peoples.  Shantung  Prov- 
ince is  more  densely  populated  in  the  west,  oeing  relatively  thinly 
populated  in  the  mountainous  region  and  having  considerable  areas 
that  are  unsuitable  for  human  habitation — mainly  along  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Yellow  River,  where  the  coimtry  is  subject  to  inun- 
dation. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  southern  and  southwestern  parts  of  Shantung  Province  are 
mountainous,  with  a  watershed  bisecting  that  part  of  the  Province 
running  southeast  to  northwest,  and  with  numerous  small  streams 
flowing  north  and  south,  those  flowing  north  being  the  more  impor- 
tant. 
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The  extreme  western  part  of  the  Province  is  the  valley  of  the 
Yellow  River,  being  flat  and  low  and  cut  up  by  many  streams.  This 
area,  as  stated,  is  subject  to  floods. 

The  central  part  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Province  is  a  barren 
plain,  also  subject  to  inundation,  and  running  southeast  from  this 
region,  from  the  Gulf  of  Chihli  to  the  Yello\v  Sea,  is  a  valley  of  compar- 
atively low  land.  East  of  this  valley  and  including  the  entire  penin- 
sula tne  countr}^  is  mountainous  and  rugged.  There  is  almost  a  total 
absence  of  forests  in  the  Province. 

CUMATE. 

The  climate  of  Shantung  Province  miffht  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  winters  are  long  and  severely  cold  and 
dry  and  the  summers  short  and  not  excessively  hot  or  moist.  The 
pomts  along  the  coast  are  cooler  in  summer  and  more  exposed  to 
the  severe  winter  storms.  The  average  rainfall  at  Chefoo,  which 
is  on  the  northern  coast  of  Shantung  Province,  is  about  26  inches  per 
annum  and  is  confined  mainly  to  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August.  The  heaviest  snowfalls  are  in  the  last  part  of  December 
and  the  month  of  January. 

The  maximum  monthlv  humidity  is  85  per  cent  and  the  minimum 
82  per  cent.  The  latitude  of  Chefoo  is  37  34',  with  a  mean  monthly 
maximum  temperature  of  79  ^^  F.  and  a  minimum  of  29°  F.  The  mean 
instantaneous  temperature  is  55®,  with  a  maximum  of  106°  and  a 
minimum  of  9°. 

The  Province  is  subject  to  both  prolonged  droughts  and  sudden 
floods,  and  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  forests.  The  floods  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yellow  River  are  very  destructive^  and  usually  disas- 
trous, sweeping  over  a  great  area  of  country,  claiming  heavy  tolls  in 
human  life  andcausing  widespread  poverty. 

POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS. 

Tsinan  (Tsinanfu)  is  the  capital  of  Shantung  Province,  .and  is 
located  in  the  central-western  part  on  the  western  footliiUs^  about 
5  miles  south  of  the  Yellow  River.  Tsinan  is  the  seat  of  the  civil  and 
military  governors  of  the  entire  Province,  and  directly  under  the 
former  are  the  two  commissioners  of  foreign  affairs  with  headquarters 
at  Tsinan  and  Cliefoo  and  the  four  taoyins  stationed  at  Tsinan, 
Chefoo,  Tsining^  and  Tungling. 

Tlie  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs  at  Tsinan  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  districts  controlled  by  the  three  taoyiiis  of  Tsinan,  Tsining,  and 
Tungling,  whereas  the  offices  of  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs  and 
taoym  (3  Chefoo  are  administered  by  one  official. 

Tliese  districts  are  further  divided  into  hsien  (counties)  and  the 
highest  official  of  each  hsien  is  a  magistrate,  who  in  turn  has  assistant 
magistrates  and  submagistrates  functioning  under  him  at  the  more 
important  centers  within  his  lisien.  There  are  107  hsien  in  Shantung 
Province. 

All  these  oflBicials  have  administrative  and  judicial  functions,  and 
matters  in  which  foreigners  may  be  interested  come  within  their 
jurisdiction.  Appeals  From  their  acts  or  decisions  are  possible;— 
from  the  lowest  official  to  the  magistrate  of  the  hsien  and  from  him 
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to  the  taoyin  or  the  commissioner  of  foreign  afifairs  of  the  district, 
and,  in  turn,  to  the  governor  of  the  Province,  with  the  last  appeal  to 
the  central  Government  at  Peking. 

EDUCATION. 

Prior  to  the  revolution  of  1911  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  Grov- 
emment  to  modem  educational  methods,  and,  although  provincial 
schools  existed  throughout  the  Province,  the  administration  of  the 
schools  and  the  method  of  teaching  and  lack  of  discipline  proved 
most  unsatisfactory.  Following  the  revolution  the  few  who  were 
interested  in  improving  educational  standards  worked  earnestly  for 
process,  but  the  results  of  their  efforts  have  been  rather  discouraging 
ana  not  much  improvement  can  be  noted  in  comparison  with  the 
former  methods. 

The  number  of  higher  and  technical  schools  has  remained  station- 
ary and  the  number  of  middle  schools  has  decreased.  A  considerable 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  intermediate  or  higher 
primary  schools  and  an  especially  large  increase  in  the  primary  schools 
and  in  enrollment,  but  miprovements  in  buildings  and  equipment 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  requiremente.  The  ewiucation 
of  girls  and  young  women  has  received  considerable  attention  since 
the  revolution  in  1911.  Oneevidenceof  the  adoption  of  western  meth- 
ods is  the  wearing  of  uniforms  by  the  students  of  government  schools 
and  the  introduction  of  western  athletic  sports  and  military  drill. 

Out  of  a  population  estimated  as  high  as  30,000,000,  there  are  less 
than  100,000  pupils  enrolled  in  all  tne  Groyernment  schools  in  the 
Province,  and,  although  there  is  no  census,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  an 
overwhelming  percentage  of  illiteracy. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  lax  methods  and  poor  results  odtained  by 
ihe  provincial  schools  is  the  efficiency  displayed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  various  missionary  educational  institutions  throughout  Shantung. 
Most  prominent  of  all  the  educational  institutions  is  the  Shantimg 
Christian  University  at  Tsinan,  conducted  jointly  by  American  and 
British  missionary  interests.  Recently  all  branches  of  this  university 
were  concentrated  in  Tsinan  and  housed  in  modem  buildings  with 
up-to-date  equipment.  The  university  includes  a  school  of  theolo^, 
with  a  normal  department;  a  school  oi  medicine,  in  conjunction  with 
which  there  is  a  nospital  and  school  for  nurses ;  and  a  school  of  arts 
and  sciences,  within  which  it  is  planned  to  organize  a  department 
of  applied  industries.  The  site  of  the  university  comprises  about  30 
acres,  and  the  entire  property  has  an  estimatea  value  of  more  than 
$500,000  United  States  currency.  There  is  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  300  students.  The  university  is  controlled  by  a  council  elected 
by  the  cooperating  missions  and  by  the  Chinese  church  affiliated  with 
them,  namely,  the  American  Board,  the  American  Presbyterian,  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Canadian  Presbyterian,  and  the  English 
Biuptist  Missions. 

Of  lower  grade  are  tlie  various  noimal,  industrial,  middle,  inter- 
mediate, ana  primary  schools  and  kindergartens  conducted  through- 
out the  Province  by  different  missionary  societies.  (Jenerally  speak- 
ing, the  practice  is  to  confine  the  higher  education  to  the  instruction 
of  prospective  preachers  and  teachers  who  will  confine  their  future 
activities  to  furthering  the  work  of  the  mission  in  this  field.  With 
the  exception  of  the  treaty  ports,  where  Chinese  are  educated  for 
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woik  in  (lie  offices  of  foreip:nors,  instruction  is  confined  to  the  Chinese 
langua<;e.  The  Temple  Hill  English  School,  conducted  by  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  a  small  school  at  Weinaiwei 
are  the  only  institutions  in  the  Province  specializing  in  conamercjal 
education  and  conducting  a  business-college  course,  in  the  English 
language.  At  stations  \diore  foreigners  are  employed  to  conduct 
the  educational  work  of  the  mission  and  where  the  pupils  enter 
boarding  schools,  more  serious  progress  is  being  noted,  but  the  great 
majority  of  mission  schools  are  conducted  in  the  villages  by  Chinese 
teachers  who  are  poorly  equipped  for  the  work  and  have  inadequate 
facilities;  in  consequence,  results  are  poor.  The  American  Presby- 
terian Mission  is  conducting  a  special  school  for  the  deaf  at  Chefoo 
and  the  American  Mennonite  Mission  a  special  school  for  the  blind  at 
Tsr.olisien. 

A  third  class  of  schools  consists  of  those  organized  by  private 
Cliinese  individuals  or  groups  for  the  education  of  the  village  children. 
TJiis  class  of  school  was  prompt  to  adopt  the  "new"  or  "western" 
method  of  teaching,  and  results  were  found  more  satisfactory  in  these 
schools  than  in  the  government  or  missionary  lower-^ade  schools. 
This  class  of  school,  however,  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the 
Province,  as  recent  enactments  require  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment schools,  making  these  private  schools  unlawful.  A  number 
siill  secretly  exist,  and,  unfortunately,  the  government  schools  that 
uYQ  to  take  the  place  of  the  closed  private  schools  sometimes  fail  to 
materialize,  with  the  result  that  illiteracy  is  increasing.  With  the 
exr»ention  of  the  Japanese  schools  for  Japanese  there  are  no  foreign 
seciilar  schools. 

As  a  part  of  the  Shantung  University,  the  medical  college  occupies 
the  premier  position  for  medical  instruction  in  Shantung  Province. 
In  the  various  h(>>pitals  conducted  by  missionary  or  religions  societies 
primary  instruction  is  given,  and  students  so  educated  may  eventually 
take  up  higher  branches  of  medicine  in  the  univeristies  in  China  or 
a])road.  lliere  are  three  special  schools  for  nurses  conducted  by  for- 
eign mission  hospitals,  mamly  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  nursing  staffs. 

The  Shantung  Chiistian  University  is  well  equipped  with  modern 
school  suj>plies,  and  almost  without  exception  the  mgher  government 
and  mission  schools  are  similarly  satisfactorily  equipped.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  primary  scnools  of  aU 
classes. 

A  number  of  modem  hospitals  have  been  established  at  various 
points  in  Shantung  Province,  the  most  important  being  under  mis- 
sionary control.  Of  these  there  are  nine  American  hospitals,  and 
the  most  prominent  is  the  Temple  Hill  Hospital  of  Chefoo,  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  best-eqmpped  hospitals  in  China. 

The  introduction  of  western  metnods  of  teaching  has  naturally  led 
to  a  demand  for  foreign  school  supplies,  but  because  of  financial 
reasons  it  has  been  possible  to  meet  tnis  uemand  only  in  the  univer- 
sity at  Tsinan  and  the  higher  grade  schools  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Province. 

Rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  medi- 
cine and  medical  methods,  including  surgery  and  dentistry,  m  Shan- 
tung Province,  and  with  the  growth  of  confidence  the  demand  for 
modern  appliances  and  supplies  is  greater  than  the  financial  means 
of  purchasmg  them. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

On  accoTint  of  the  mountainous  character  of  a  large  part  of  Shan- 
tung Province,  the  sandy  nature  of  much  of  the  soil  of  the  lowlands, 
and  the  extremely  dense  population,  it  is  imperative  that  every  avail- 
able patch  of  land  that  is  fit  for  cultivation  be  intensively  worked. 
In  certain  sections,  however,  because  of  imsettled  conditions,  a  consi- 
derable acreage  that  might  be  cultivated  is  unused.  But  this  is  the 
exception,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Province  the  mountains  are 
terraced  to  extend  the  cultivable  area.  In  places  the  lowlands,  which 
are  subject  to  inundation  and  which  after  flood  prevention  could  be 
cultivated,  are  now  covered  with  sand. 

The  principal  crops  are  mUlet,  beans,  wheat,  corn,  peanuts  and 
walnuts,  sweet  potatoes,  barley,  kaoliang  (kafBr  corn),  tobacco, 
fruit,  cotton,  and  mulberry  and  scrub  oak  for  sericulture.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  lesser  crops  of  buckwheat,  ginger,  hemp,  rice,  and 
sesame.  The  fruits  consist  of  grapes,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  apples, 
persimmons,  apricots,  and  melons.  Truck  gardening  is  a  most 
important  occupation  throughout  the  entire  Province.  The  esti- 
mated yields  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops,  so  far  as  ascertainable, 
are  as  follows: 

Per  acre, 

Barbados  millet bushels. .  30 

Barley do 17 

BeaD5 do 16 

Kaoliang  (kaffir  com) do 31 

Com do 24 

Cotton pounds. .  636 

Ginger do 5, 000 

Hemp do 1,000 

Millet bushels. .  30 

Peanuts pounds. .  2, 995 

Peas do....  S67 

Rice do. ...  2, 400 

Sesame do 798 

Sweet  potatoes biishels. .  118 

Tobacco pounds. .  607 

^^'heat bushels. .  19 

Winter  wheat  is  planted  in  September  and  harvested  in  June,  and 
spring  crops  are  planted  in  March  and  harvested  from  June  to  August, 
with  sweet  potatoes  harvested  in  September. 

The  crop  of  peanuts,  which  is  very  extensive,  might  be  increased 
in  many  parts  of  the  Province  by  the  utilization  of  uncultivated  land 
that  is  not  suited  to  other  crops,  and  the  exports  of  this  important 
nut  could  be  largely  augmented.  Both  shelled  and  unshelled  peanuts, 
as  weD  as  peanut  oil,  are  of  growing  importance  in  the  export  trade 
of  Shantunff  Province. 

To  a  much  smaller  extent  beans  and  bean  oil  are  exported.  Bean 
cake  is  usually  retained  for  local  use  as  cattle  feed  and  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  local  production  is  not  sufficient  for  the  latter  purpose  alone, 
and  considerable  quantities  are  annually  imported  from  Manchuria. 

YHieat  and,  in  smaller  quantities,  kaoliang  and  millet  are  grown 
in  quantities  greater  than  are  needed  for  consumption  in  the  inamedi- 
atelocality  ofproduction,  but  such  excess  is  consumed  in  other  parts 
of  Shantung  Province  and  is  not  exported  abroad.  In  many  cases 
where  exportation,  even  to  neighboring  hsien,  occurs^  it  does  not 
represent  a  true  excess,  as  the  necessity  to  import  articles  urgently 
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needed  and  not  produced  locally  compels  the  farmers  to  sell  products 
that  should  really  be  consumed  locally. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Tsinan  beef  and  eggs  are  produced  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  permit  exporting. 

Chihsia,  Haiyang,  and  Laiyang  produce  and  export  ginger,  and 
Tenghsien  and  Tsowhsien  winter  pears.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  the  Province  could  not  grow  sufficient  foodstuffs  for 
local  consumption  and  is  to  a  very  great  extent  dependent  upon 
Manchuria  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Cattle-raising  conditions  vary  greatly  in  different  parts  of  Shantung 
Province,  but  on  the  whole  this  region  is  a  good  cattle  coimtry.  In 
Lini,  Chiihsien,  Jihchao,  Tancheng,  Feihsien,  and  Ishui  summer 
pasturage  in  the  moimtains  is  good,  but  there  is  no  winter  shelter  and 
feed  for  large  herds.  In  Penglai  the  herds  are  now  plentiful  and 
could  be  increased  if  there  were  the  certainty  of  a  good  market. 
This  could  be  done  with  profit  if  a  modern  packing  plant  could  be 
established  at  a  convenient  shipping  point  on  the  railway.  This 
would  also  permit  the  increased  shipment  of  cowhides  as  well  as  pig- 
skins and  bristles.  In  Chaoyuan  and  Hwanghsien  pigskins  are  now 
utilized.  In  some  regions,  notably  Tsaohsien,  Tsaochow,  and  Tinff- 
tao,  cattle  are  plentiful  and  cheap  and  the  number  could  be  increased, 
whereas  in  other  sections,  such  as  Weihsien,  Changlo,  and  Changi, 
lack  of  pasturage  confines  cattle  raising  to  drafts  animals  only,  and 
during  periods  of  bad  crops  and  high  prices  the  cattle  are  of  necessity 
sold  purely  for  economic  reasons.  In  other  sections,  particularly 
Tenghsien  and  Tsowhsien,  afforestation  is  necessary  to  produce 
better  pasture  lands  before  the  herds  can  be  increased. 

Farming  methods  in  Shantung  are  most  crude,  the  principal  im- 
plements being  native-made  shallow  plows,  harrows,  seeders,  and 
noes  (similar  to  the  broad  side  of  a  mattock).  Mules  and  donkeys, 
with  occasionally  horses  and  oxen,  are  the  only  farm  animals  used. 

Bean  cake  is  extensively  used  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  main  crops 
and  manure  (animal  and  human)  for  vegetable  fertilizers. 

There  is  no  system  for  financing  farmers,  who  must  seek  their  o^vn 
private  financial  aid,  usually  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  C?rops 
are  marketed  at  stated  periods  according  to  locality,  such  periods 
ranging  from  two  to  five  days. 

Egg  products  and  bristles  are  gathered  throughout  the  district  and 
enter  extensively  into  the  export  trade  of  the  important  seaports, 
being  also  shipped  in  important  quantities  by  rail. 

The  plaiting  of  straw  braid  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
in  the  Pro\dnce  and  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  exports. 

MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

Coal  and  gold  are  the  most  important  minerals  f oimd  in  Shantung 
Province,  and  although  apparently  rich  deposits  have  been  located 
in  numerous  places  little  success  has  attencied  mining  undertakings. 

Iron  deposits  are  also  known  to  exist,  but  have  not  been  activdy 
mined.  The  richest  deposit  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chinlingchen,. 
on  the  Shantimg  Railway. 

A  diamond  field  near  Ichow  is  also  believed  to  exist,  containing 
diamonds  suitable  for  industrial  purposes,  but  the  exact  location  of 
the  deposits  has  never  been  definitely  ascertained,  though  exten- 
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sire  efforts  have  been  made  to  that  end.  Regular  mining  operations 
have  never  been  conducted. 

Mica  deposits  have  also  been  discovered  in  this  Province,  but, 
the  quality  being  low,  no  mining  operations  have  been  undertaken. 

Copper  deposits  have  also  been  located  in  gold  quartz,  but  not  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  be  profitably  worked. 

The  principal  coal  deposits  are  located  in  the  southern  part  of  tho 
Province,  the  largest  deposit  being  at  Yihsien.  Important  deposit:^ 
are  also  found  alon^  the  Shantimg  Railway  at  Fangtze,  Weinsien, 
and  in  the  Poshan  \  alley. 

The  important  gold  deposits  occur  in  the  northern  part  of  tho 
Province,  principaDy  at  Cnaoyuan,  Chiutien  (near  Pingtu),  Chinnu- 
shan  (near  Ninghai),  Hsiayutsen,  and  Kweishan.  Numerous  other 
deposits  have  been  located,  and  attempts  have  apparently  been 
made  to  obtain  the  necessary  authority  to  work  them,  but  aU  without 
result. 

The  administration  of  mining  affaii*s  is  supposedly  concentrated 
at  the  capital  at  Tsinan,  under  a  certain  degree  of  control  from  Pe- 
king, though  mining  development,  particularly  gold  mining,  in  this 
Province  seems  in  almost  every  case  to  have  been  controlled  or 
retarded  by  the  petty  officials  of  the  immediate  locahtv.  Mining 
and  the  taking  up  of  mining  claims  by  foreigners  have  always  been 
discouraeed  by  Chinese  officials,  and  it  was  not  \mtil  the  conclusion 
of  the  Kiaochow  Convention  (which  under  clause  IV  granted  Ger- 
man subjects  the  right  to  hold  and  develop  mining  properties  for  a 
distance  of  30  H — 10  miles— on  either  side  of  the  Shantung  Railway) 
that  foreigners  actively  engaged  in  mining  operations  on  a  general 
scale.  Since  the  capture  of  Kiaochow  by  tne  Japanese  and  their 
temporary  taking  over  of  the  former  German  interests,  the  coal 
mines  along  the  Shantung  Railway  and  the  iron  deposit  at  Chin- 
lingchen  have  been  in  their  hands;  with  these  exceptions  no  nuneral 
deposits  in  the  Province  are  being  worked  by  foreimers. 

The  principal  coal  mine  now  being  operated  in  Shantung  Province 
is  the  Qiung  Hsing  mine  previous^  mentioned,  iron  ore  of  good 
quality  is  also  reported  in  this  locahty,  but  it  has  not  been  wonted. 
A  branch  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  has  been  built  to  Yilisien, 
where  it  connects  with  the  miningcompany's  railway  for  the  purnoso 
of  hauling  coal  from  this  mine.  These  bituminous  coal  fields  belong 
to  the  Chung  ilsing  Mining  Co.,  which  was  started  in  1880  as  a  purely 
Chinese  company.  In  1898  German  interests  entered  the  concern 
with  a  view  to  extensive  improvements,  but  10  years  later  it  again 
became  a  purely  Giinese  company.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mmes 
owned  by  this  company  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been  operated 
in  Shantung  Province  at  a  profit. 

The  coal  areas  at  Fangtze,  Weihsien,  and  Poshan  were  aU  Glerman 

f)roperties,  which  came  mto  Japanese  possession  in  1914  with  the 
all  of  Tsingtau  at  the  time  the  Japanese  took  over  the  Shantung 
Railway.  The  mines  at  Fangtze  were  for  a  time  fairly  successful, 
the  output  being  consumed  by  the  railway  and  locally,  but  later  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  abandon  them  on  account  of  excessive 
water  and  indications  that  the  supply  of  coal  was  diminishing.  The 
Weihsien  mines  were  considered  unsatisfactory  and  were  abandoned 
in  favor  of  the  Poshan  coal  fields.  The  mines  in  the  latter  valley 
proved  to  be  by  far  ihe  best.    These  mines  produce  sufficient  coal 
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for  all  operating  uses  as  well  as  for  the  raihvay  and  military  uses, 
and  in  addition  to  meeting  the  local  requirements  a  considerable 
proportion  is  available  for  export.  The  mines  are  connected  by  a 
spur  line  to  the  main  railway. 

Considerable  interest  was  manifested  in  the  iron  deposits  at  Chin- 
hngchen  by  the  former  German  owners,  and  shortly  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Tsingtau  by  the  Japanese  the  latter  constructed  a  branch 
railway  from  the  main  line  to  the  locality  of  the  iron  deposits 
and  plans  were  made  to  work  the  mines  on  an  extensive  scale; 
but  apparently  much  time  is  necessary  for  thorough  examinations 
and  tests  and  the  organization  required  for  the  work. 

The  gold  mina  at  Chaoyuan  is  the  only  gold  mine  in  Shantung 
Province  in  actual  operation  and  is  stated  to  bo  the  only  knowoi  gold 
mine  that  can  be  profital)ly  worked.  There  are  many  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  the  successful  operation  of  this  gold  field,  which 
covers  a  considerable  area  and  lacks  continuous  veins,  the  gold  being 
found  in  numerous  pockets.  Poor  transportation  facilities,  with  an 
absence  of  water,  fuel,  and  timber  at  the  mines,  greatly  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  profitable  working.  The  mining  methods  now  em- 
ployed at  this  gold  field  are  extremely  crude,  and  it  is  only  because  of 
the  cheap  labor  that  the  efforts  of  the  present  operators  are  suc- 
cessful. 

The  gold  deposits  at  Chiutien  near  Pingtu  were  worked  about  25 
years  ago.  Recently  Japanese  mining  men  who  have  examined  the 
tailing  believe  that  they  could  be  profitably  worked,  but  apparently 
the  mine  itself  is  exhausted,  though  on  this  point  there  appears  to  be 
considerable  controversy. 

The  gold  deposits  at  Chinnushan  near  Ninghai,  at  Hsiayutsen,  and 
at  Kweishan,  as  w  ell  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tengchow,  Tungtsing, 
the  Maoshan  Moimtains,  Shaoanshan,  Weihaiwei,  and  numerous 
other  places  are  aU  in  the  same  category.  Indications  of  gold 
have  been  found,  but  aU  eflForts  to  obtam  mining  rights  or  conces- 
sions have  been  imsuccessful.  In  some  cases  the  deposits  have  been 
worked  by  the  country  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mine,  as 
for  example  at  Hsiayutsen,  w^here  a  great  nole  was  dug,  according  to 
general  belief,  in  the  time  of  the  ^llng  Dynasty,  since  which  time 
there  has  apparently  been  no  serious  effort  to  work  this  property. 
At  this  mine  copper  is  foimd  with  the  gold. 

In  many  places  in  tiie  Province  the^  coimtry  people  wash  gold  from 
the  streams  in  small  quantities  that  in  other  countries  womd  not  be 
considered  *'pay  dirt,"  but  despite  these  indications  there  are  no 
placer  muies. 

Except  at  the  coal  mines  previously  described,  foreign  methods  of 
mining  and  the  use  of  foreign  mining  machinery  was  confined  to 
gold  mining,  and  even  in  those  instances  failure  resulted  and  the 
mines  were  shut  down. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  outlined,  there  may  be  said  to  be  at  this 
time  no  possibility  of  introducmg  American  mining  machinery  into 
Shantung. 

WATERWAYS. 

One  of  the  main  drawbacks  to  the  development  of  the  rich  natural 
resources  of  this  Province  is  the  lack  of  suitable  interior  transporta- 
tion facilities  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  necessity  for  indirect 
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shipping  facilities  with  the  important  trade  centers  and  countries  of 
the  world. 

The  main  interior  waterways  of  this  Province  are  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  Yellow  River,  and  the  Hsiao  Ching  River,  though  numerous 
smaller  waterways  are  navigahle. 

The  Hwang  Ho,  or  Yellow  River,  enters  the  Province  at  the  south- 
western comer  and  flows  toward  the  northeast,  emptying  into  the 
Gi'lf  of  Chihli.  The  Hsiao  Ching  Ho  branches  from  the  Yellow  River 
near  Tsinan  and  flows  in  a  more  easterly  direction,  entering  the  Gi^lf 
of  Chihli  about  35  miles  south  of  the  Yellow  River  at  Yangkiokow 
in  Laichow.  For  a  considerable  distance  inland  between  the  two 
rivers  is  a  barren  plain  which  is  subject  to  inundation. 

The  Grand  Canal  also  enters  this  rrovince  at  the  southern  border, 
running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  western  border  of  the 
Province,  where  the  canal  turns  and  runs  north.  The  canal  crosses 
the  Yellow  River  at  a  point  about  60  miles  southwest  of  Tsinan. 

As  a  result  of  many  years  of  neglect,  silt  has  accumulated  in  the 
canal  and  the  rivers  to  such  an  extent  that  in  Shantung  Province  they 
are  navigable  in  certain  places  only  for  very  shallow  native  craft  and 
in  many  places  only  for  flat-bottomed  boats.  Inland  water  trans- 
portation is  of  vital  importance  to  the  economic  life  of  this  Provinrc, 
and  an  important  interchange  of  commodities  is  eifected  by  this 
means  of  transportation.  The  waterways  are  important  feeders  to 
the  railways. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  reclaim  the  Grand  Canal,  and  if  the 
channels  of  the  Yellow  and  the  Hsiao  Ching  Rivers  were  deepened 
and  widened  and  the  floods  controlled,  or  if  the  proposed  canal  from 
Tsinan  to  the  Gulf  of  Chihli  paralleling  the  Hsiao  Chmg  Ho  should  be 
constructed,  the  trade  of  the  Province  would  be  revolutionized  by 
enabling  small  steamers  to  navigate  these  important  waterways, 
converting  the  inland  capital  Tsinan  into  an  important  port  in  addi- 
tion to  its  being  the  main  railway  junction. 

The  most  important  trading  center  situated  on  inland  waterways 
is  Tsinan,  and  of  lesser  importance  are  Tsining,  Tehchow,  and  numer- 
ous other  smaller  commercial  towns  of  varying  degrees  of  consequence. 

Rates  of  transportation  varv  greatly  on  different  commodities,  as 
well  as  with  the  journey  to  oe  undertaken,  and  no  delinite  table 
under  this  heading  can  be  given. 

TAXES. 

Numerous  taxes  are  assessed  on  native  and  foreign  goods  when 
entering  or  moving  in  the  intenor.  These  taxes  are  assessed  in 
different  ways,  and  frequently  a  particular  tax  is  subject  to  different 
methods  of  collection. 

Foreign  goods  entering  the  country  pay  taxes  to  the  Maritime 
Customs  and  when  shipped  to  the  interior  either  travel  under  transit 
passes,  for  which  tax  is  paid  upon  issuance  of  pass,  or  by  native  cus- 
toms, by  which  method  the  additional  tax  is  paid  at  destination. 

In  some  parts  of  Shantung  Province,  notably  Chefoo,  the  transit- 
pass  method  is  not  in  use. 

These  taxes  are  levied  by  the  Government. 

A  further  tax  known  as  the  **lotishui*'  is  assessed  on  foreign 
goods  at  the  place  of  sale  and  is  in  'reality  a  local  tax  on  imported 
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goods,  though  it  is  collected  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Finance  at  Tsinan  and  remitted  to  Peking. 

Although  the  likin  tax  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  operation  in  Shan- 
tung Province,  likin  offices  have  been  established  everywhere  and  the 
regular  likin  tax  is  collected  on  goods  passing  the  likin  barriers.  The 
collection  of  this  tax  is  also  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Finance  at  Tsinan  and  the  proceeds  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  central 
Government. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Grovemment  taxes,  there  is  a  water- 

f)olice  tax  which  varies  at  different  places  and  a  further  water  tax 
or  the  maintainance  of  particular  waterways.  As  is  the  case  with 
all  the  preceding  taxes,  the  basis  for  levying  the  water  taxes  is  the 
nature  of  the  cargo.  These  taxes  are  levied  in  some  cases  at  the 
beginning  of  the  journey,  in  others  upon  the  reaching  of  the  destina- 
tion, ancf  in  others  at  one  or  more  places  en  route,  or,  again,  it  may  ])e 
found  that  these  taxes  will  be  levied  under  all  the  above-mentioned 
circumstances. 

A  further  tax  is  known  as  the  conmiercial  tax  and  is  collected  by 
chamboi*s  of  commerce  for  municipal  expenses  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  chamber.  This  tax  is  in  reality  for  registering  firms,  but  as 
it  is  based  on  the  quantity  of  cargo  they  receive  and  send,  it  may 
properly  be  included  under  the  heading  of  taxes  on  goods  moving 
within  the  Province. 

Still  another  tax  is  levied  for  measuring  junks.  This  tax  varies 
greatly  and  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  junk,  usually  for  each  journey. 
As  the  amount  is  included  in  the  agreed  price  for  carrying  the  cargo 
it  is  in  reality  an  additional  tax  on  moving  goods. 

Special  taxes  are  imposed  on  wine  and  tobacco  and  may  be  levied 
at  tne  place  of  origin  or  in  transit  or  at  destination  or  at  the  time  of 
final  sale,  there  being  no  definite  rule  covering  all  localities. 

RAttWAYS. 

There  are  only  two  railways  in  Shantung  Province,  one  of  which  is 
a  purely  local  railway  operating  entirely  within  the  Province. 

The  northern  section  of  the  Tientsin-rukow  Railway  enters  Shan- 
tung Province  at  the  northwestern  comer  near  Sangchiavuan  and 
runs  in  a  general  southerly  direction  until  the  Yellow  River  is  reached 
at  Chihohsien,  where  it  branches  sharply  to  the  east  entering  Tsinan. 
From  this  point  the  line  returns  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to 
Chaomitien,  whence  it  again  runs  south,  leav^ing  the  Pix)vince  in  the 
center  of  the  southern  border. 

The  Shantung  Railway  starts  at  Tsingtau  and  runs  in  a  general 
westerly  direction  to  Tsinan,  where  it  connects  with  the  Tientsin- 
Pukow  trunk  line. 

Roughly,  250  miles  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  traverses  Shan- 
timg  Province,  and  the  Shantung  Railway  is  256  iniles  long.  The 
branch  of  the  latter  line  from  Changtien  to  Posban  is  27  miles  in 
length.    Both  railways  have  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8 J  inches. 

The  northern  section  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  was  com- 
pleted in  1912,  mainly  with  German  capital,  and  was  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  German  engineers  by  the  Chinese.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  line  has  been  purely  Chinese. 

The  Shantung  Railway  owes  its  origin  to  the  Kiaochow  Convention 
of  1898,  and  the  line  was  constructed  with  German  capital  and  by 
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German  engineers.  Construction  began  in  1899  and  the  line  was 
opened  to  traflfic  in  1904;  it  was  operated  by  the  German  company, 
the  Shantung  Railway  Co.,  up  to  tne  siege  ot  Tsingtau  in  1914.  The 
line  was  reopened,  after  the  fall  of  Tsingtau,  on  November  15,  1914, 
under  Japanese  control  and  management.  The  materials  and  rolling 
stock  were  all  of  German  manufacture. 

Because  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  Shantung  Province  nothing 
definite  can  be  stated  at  this  time  in  regard  to  proposed  extensions  of 
the  Shantung  Railway.  The  administration  of  the  Shantung  Rail- 
way has  its  headquarters  in  Tsingtau  (see  chapter  on  Tsingtau  con- 
sular district,  p.  614). 

There  are  no  railways  under  construction  in  the  Chefoo  consular 
district,  though  for  some  years  past  there  has  been  considerable 
agitation  for  a  railway  from  Chefoo  via  Tengchow  to  connect  with 
the  Shantung  Railway  at  Weihsien,  with  a  branch  f rom  Hwanghsien 
to  Lungkow. 

Another  contemplated  railway  is  from  Kaomihsien  on  the  Shan- 
tung Railway,  running  southwest,  passing  through  Ichow  and  con- 
necting with  the  main  line  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  at  Hsu- 
chowfu  in  Kiangsu  Province. 

Another  railway  is  planned  to  connect  the  Tientsin-Pukow  line 
with  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway,  this  railway  to  start  north  of 
Tsinan  and  to  join  the  latter  Une  at  Shuntehfu  in  Chihli  Province. 

There  are  no  tramways  in  any  of  the  cities  of  this  consular  district. 

ROADS. 

The  Province  may  be  classed  as  being  without  roads  in  the  generally 
accepted  modem  meaning  of  that  term.  There  are  innumerable 
cart  roads,  pack  roads,  and  footpaths  extending  to  all  parts  of  the 
Province,  but  they  are  not  scientifically  constructed  nor  is  there  any 
definite  system  of  maintenance.  Sucn  roads  and  paths  as  are  in 
existence  are  in  some  respects  more  important  than  the  waterways, 
from  the  standpoint  of  communication  and  transportation.  Crudely 
constructed  native  carts,  with  two  wheels,  without  springs,  and  drawn 
by  three  mules,  are  the  principal  vehicles  for  transporting  heavy  cargo 
over  the  more  important  roads.  For  lighter  loads,  and  to  the  more 
outlying  parts  of  the  Province,  and  over  roads  where  carts  can  not 
be  used,  pack  animals  (donkeys  and  mules)  are  the  main  means  of 
transportation.  For  heavier  loads  that  must  be  transported  over  the 
paths,  wheelbarrows  guided  and  controlled  by  men  and  drawn  by 
donkeys  are  in  use.  These  wheelbarrows  consist  of  a  large  central 
wheel  with  platforms  on  either  side;  the  load  is  distributed  about 
equally  and  the  balance  maintained  by  the  man  in  control,  who 
bears  the  weight  of  the  handles  by  means  of  straps  passing  over  his 
shoulders.  On  up  grades  the  man  assists  the  animal  and  occasionally, 
when  traveling  with  the  wind,  a  sail  is  used.  Another  method  of 
transporting  goods  is  hy  eguallv  distributing  the  weight  suspended 
from  ends  of  a  pole,  which  is  balanced  on  the  shoulder  of  a  carrying 
coolie. 

The  more  wealthy  travelers  use  a  native^  contrivance  known  as 
a  '^shenza.''  This  resembles  a  large  sedan  chair  with  long  shafts, 
between  which  two  mules  are  hame^ed,  one  in  front  and  one  behind. 
Certain  of  those  unable  to  afford  a  ''ahenza''  travel  on  mules  or  don- 
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keys,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  people  when  traveling  even  great 
distances  are  compellea  by  poverty  to  walk. 

Rates  of  transportation  vary  so  greatly  with  different  conditions 
and  localities  that  no  definite  statement  can  be  made  on  this  subject 
beyond  the  fact  that  when  all  factors  are  considered  the  average 
rate  proves  very  hi^h  in  comparison  with  other  countries  and  that 
the  methods  of  handling  cargo  are  very  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  cities  having  a  chamber  of  commerce  a 
road  tax  is  assessed  by  the  latter  on  goods  m  transit  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  roads.  Such  repairs,  however,  are  of  a  crude 
nature;  scientific  modern  methods  are  not  understood  and  in  most 
cases  are  probably  totally  unknown. 

Shantung  Province  is  densely  populated,  and  cart  roads  and  paths 
that  have  in  many  cases  existed  for  centuries  reach  the  most  remote 
places.     Extensions  are  therefore  practically  unnecessary. 

POSTAL  FAaLITIES. 

Considering -the  lack  of  modern  means  of  transportation,  excellent 
facilities  are  furnished  by  the  postal  organization  throughout  the 
Province.  There  are  97  main  offices,  with  7  suboffices  and  708  postal 
agencies  in  the  more  important  places  in  Shantung  Province,  mth 
the  head  office  in  Tsinan  and  first-class  oflSces  at  Chef  oo  and  Tsingtau. 
Monoy-order  and  special-delivery,  insured-letter  and  parcel  offices 
are  maintained  in  tlie  principal  cities.  More  than  20,000,000  pieces 
of  mail  matter  are  received  annually  and  about  half  that  number 
dispatched,  in  addition  to  about  12,000,000  pieces  in  transit,  making 
a  total  of  more  than  40,000,000  pieces  handled,  which  include  almost 
300,000  parcels  received,  150,000  dispatched,  and  a  like  number  in 
transit.  Money  orders  are  issued  to  the  equivalent  of  almost  $800,- 
000  United  States  currency  and  cashed  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

Foreign  post  oflSces  are  maintained  at  Chefoo  as  follows:  British, 
French,  Japanese,  and  Russian  (since  China's  declaration  of  war 
j».gainst  Germany  the  German  post  office  has  been  closed). 

Foreim  post  offices  have  also  been  maintained  at  the  following 
cities:  British  office  at  Weihaiwei;  German  offices  (before  the  war)  at 
Tsingtau,  Litsun,  Sefang,  Weihsien,  and  Tsinan.  Japan  is  operating 
post  offices  in  the  former  German  sphere  of  influence. 

Postal  parcels  are  accepted  for  transmission  to  and  from  the  United 
States  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  post  offices,  the  former  offering 
better  facilities. 

Money-order  facilities  with  the  United  States  are  offered  by  the  Jap- 
anese and  British  post  offices. 

All  foreign  post  offices,  as  weU  as  the  Chinese  post  offices,  accept 
mail  for  the  United  States. 

Under  normal  concUtions  first-class  mail  matter  from  New  York 
is  in  transit  from  27  to  35  days. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Chinese  Telegraph  Administration,  under  the  Ministry  of 
Communications,  operates  extensive  land  lines  throughout  Shantung 
Province,  maintaining  81  principal  stations  and  more  than  1,700 
miles  of  lines  in  connection  with  the  Government  lines  throughout 
the  country.    In  addition,  there  is  cable  commimication  from  Chefoo 
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with  Dairen,  Tientsin,  Weihaiwei,  and  Shanghai.  Tsingtau  is  con- 
nected by  cable  with  Shanghai.  There  is  no  wireless  telegraph 
communication. 

Telegraphic  communication  over  the  Chinese  Government  lines 
is  limited  to  China  only,  the  rates  in  Mexican  currency  being  divided 
into  two  zones  and  the  telegrams  classed  according  to  the  use  of  a 
foreign  or  the  Chinese  language:  Telegrams  in  foreign  language — 
To  adl  places  in  the  same  Province,  9  cents  per  word;  to  all  other 
places  in  China,  18  cents  per  word;  press  telegrams  (throughout 
China),  6  cents  per  word.  Telegrams  in  Chinese — To  aU  places  in 
the  same  Province,  6  cents  per  word;  to  all  other  places  m  China, 
12  cents  per  word;  press  messages  (throughout  China),  3  cents  per 
word. 

The  Japanese  cable  to  Dairen  (formerly  Russian)  accepts  messages 
only  in  tne  Japanese  language.  In  addition  to  messages  to  Dairen 
the  Japanese  will  take  messages  for  Japan  at  the  rate  oi  30  sen  ($0.15 
United  States  currency)  per  word,  which  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  other  means  of  cable  communication  with  that  country.  By 
arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Government  the  above-mentioned 
line  is  used  by  the  latter  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day  for 
the  transmission  of  government  and  private  messages. 

The  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Co.  and  the  Eastern  Extension  Tel- 
^aph  Co.,  operating  as  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Service,  maintain 
omces  in  Chefoo  and  operate  the  Chinese  Government-owned  cables  to 
Shanghai  and  Tientsin  (two  cables),  with  connections  abroad.  They 
also  operate  the  British-owned  cable  from  Chefoo  to  Weihaiwei. 

The  rates  charged  by  this  company  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
class  of  telegram  and  the  route,  as  well  as  the  exact  point  of  destina- 
tion in  the  different  foreign  countries.  Direct  telegrams  to  the  United 
States  vary  from  $1.45  Mex.*  for  the  Pacific  coast  to  $1.60  Mex. 
for  New  York  per  word.  Ordinary  messages  via  Europe  would  be 
$0.55  Mex.  higher  to  New  York  and  $0.90  Hex.  higher  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Deferred  telegrams  by  the  latter  route  are,  roughly,  half  the 
above  charges. 

Messages  are  also  accepted  by  this  companv  for  Weihaiwei  at  $0.09 
Mex.  per  word  and  to  otner  places  in  Chma  from  $0.18  to  $0.45  Mex. 

The  cable  from  Chefoo  to  Dairen  was  laid  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment from  Chefoo  to  Port  Arthur  and  became  the  property  of  the 
Japanese  Government  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  wnen  the  ter- 
minus was  changed. 

The  cables  from  Chefoo  to  Tsingtau  and  from  Tsingtau  to  Shanghai 
were  laid  by  the  Kiaochow  (German)  government.  The  former  line 
was  cut  during  the  siege  operations  agamst  Tsingtau  in  1914,  and  the 
cable  has  never  been  repaired  and  operated  since. 

There  are  no  direct  cable  communications  with  the  United  States, 
and  no  extensions  to  the  present  facilities  are  contemplated. 

TELEPHONES. 

Telephone  services  are  maintained  in  Tsinan  and  Chefoo  and 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Chinese  Government.  More  than  500 
tdiephones  are  in  operation  in  Tsinan  and  more  than  400  in  Chefoo 
(see  Tsingtau  report,  p.  616,  for  telephones  in  that  city). 

1  See  footnote  on  p.  84. 
122081'*— 19 30 
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American  telephone  equipment  is  in  use  in  Tsinan,  and  an  Ameriean 
company  has  concludea  an  agreement  with  the  authorities  for  the 
supply  of  all  further  materials  needed  for  extension.  The  installation 
charge  in  Tsinan  is  $15  Mex.^  with  a  rental  charge  of  $5  Mex.  per 
month.     The  common  battery  system  is  in  use. 

The  original  equipment  used  for  the  Chefoo  installation  is  the 
common  battery  system  and  was  of  Norwegjian  manufacture;  aU 
new  material  used  comes  from  Japan.  The  installation  charge  in 
Chefoo  is  $10  Mex.  and  the  rental  charge  $5  Mex.  per  month.  The 
service  is  most  unsatisfactory^  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  improre- 
ment  or  extension. 

NEWSPAPEfiS. 

There  is  one  foreign  newspaper  published  in  this  consular  district, 
known  as  the  Chefoo  Daily  ISiOws^  which  has  been  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  publishing  war  telegrams  and  has  only  a  very  limited  cir- 
culation among  the  foreigners. 

In  Chefoo  the  following  Chinese  papers  are  published :  Chimg  Shen 
Pao  (The  Awakening  Bell),  Chi  Fu  ^hang  Pao  (Chefoo  Commercial 
News);-  and  Chi  Fu  Jih  Pao  (Chefoo  Daily  News),  the  last-named 
being  Japanese  owned. 

The  Chung  Shen  Pao  (The  Awakening  Bell)  is  issued  daily  and  has 
a  circulation  of  about  800.  A  page  advertisement  is  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  $40  Mex.  per  month. 

The  Chi  Fu  Shang  Pao  (Chefoo  Commercial  News)  has  a  daily  cir- 
culation of  about  700.  There  is  no  fixed  advertising  scale,  as  the  rate 
is  governed  by  the  text  and  is  also  subject  to  special  arrangement. 
This  paper  asks  about  $100  Mex.  for  a  page  advertisement  for  one 
montn. 

Tlie  Chi  Fu  Jih  Pao  (Chefoo  Daily  News),  although  published  in 
Chinese^  is  a  daily  paper  owned  and  edited  by  Japanese,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  about  1 ,000.  The  charge  for  a  full-page  monthly  adver- 
tisement is  $80  Mex. 

The  principal  newspaper  of  Tsinan  is  the  Shantung  Jih  Pao  (Shan- 
tung Daily  News).  The  advertising  rates  of  the  paper  are  $2.90 
Mex.  per  Enghsh  inch  per  month,  with  10  per  cent  discount  for 
6  months'  insertion  and  20  per  cent  discount  for  12  months'  insertion. 
The  ordinary  method,  however,  for  charging  for  advertisements  is 
that  of  a  fixed  price  per  Chinese  character  of  a  given  size  per  monthly 
insertion,  as,  for  example,  *'No.  4  characters''  are  printed  for  $0,003 
Mex.  per  character  per  month.  The  daily  circulation  is  estimated  at 
about  2,000. 

The  percentage  of  Chinese  able  to  read  mav  be  estimated  roi^hly 
at  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  Shantung. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  SANITATION. 

The  only  undertaking  of  consequence  in  the  nature  of  public  works 
is  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  and  harbor  works  at  Chefoo. 
The  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  breakwater  were  concluded  in 
1914,  actual  work  began  in  August,  1915,  and  it  is  planned  to  com- 
plete the  work  by  the  whiter  oi  1920.  The  plan  is  to  construct  an 
outer  breakwater  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  harbor,  with  a  passage 
between  the  breakwater  and  Tower  Hilly  and  a  mole  at  the  western 
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end  of  the  harbor  ninning  from  the  shore  ia  the  direction  of  the  north- 
em  end  of  the  breakwater  and  having  a  quay  wall  at  its  northern 
end,  the  space  between  forming  the  northern  entrance.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  this  work  the  shelter  formed  by  the  breakwater  and  the 
mole  win  be  dredged. 

The  fmids  for  the  construction  of  the  breakwater,  which  will  prob- 
ably exceed  3,000,000  Haikwan  taels  (at  jpresent  exchange  over 
S3 ,000,000  United  States  cun*e4icy),  were  derived  mainly  from  grants 
from  the  Chinese  Government,  monthly  loans  from  the  surplus  cus- 
toms revenue  of  the  Maritime  Customs,  overdrafts  from  the  Russo- 
Asiatic  Bank,  and  a  surtax  of  6i  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  import 
and  export  duties  paid  on  goods  passing  through  the  Chef oo  customs. 
The  construction  of  the  breakwater  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Netherland  Harbor  Works  Co.  The  breakwater  will  be  about  2,600 
feet  in  length  and  the  mole  about  6,000  feet  with  an  additional  600 
feet  of  quay  wall  at  the  northern'  end. 

Facilities  will  be  provided  for  unloading  ships  at  the  mole  and  rails 
will  be  laid  to  the  snore  which  can  eventually  be  connected  with  the 
proposed  railway  from  Chefoo  to  Weihsien  should  the  line  ever  be 
constructed. 

An  American  company  (the  Siems-Carey  Co.),  operating  in  eon- 
junction  with  Japanese,  is  at  present  making  plans  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  this  Province,  but  the  details 
and  the  extent  of  the  undertaking  have  not  been  made  public  and 
only  preliminary  surveys  have  been  started. 

In  Chinese  cities  municipal  affairs  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  territorial  official  who  appoints  headmen  for  the  villages  and  in 
larger  cities  a  headman  for  each  section.  Where  there  is  a  chamber 
of  commerce  the  headmen  cooperate  with  it  in  the  direction  of  muni- 
cipal control.  These  headmen  ai-e  usually  the  oldest  or  the  most 
prominent  and  wealthy  residents  of  the  vitlage  or  section  and  conse- 
quently are  men  of  influence  with  their  neighbors.  The  construction, 
repair,  and  cleaning  of  streets,  as  w  ell  as  lighting,  are  under  their 
eeneral  direction  and  regulations  drawn  up  by  them  and  approved 
oy  the  territorial  official  are  enforced  by  the  police.  A  system  so 
loosely  organized  almost  alwaj-s  leads  to  lax  control:  there  is  usually 
no  fire  protection,  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  disposal  of  sewage. 
Surface  wells  obviate  the  necessity  for  municipal  water  supply.  In 
all  but  the  largest  cities  such  conditions  prevail,  and  there  seems 
little  or  no  prospect  for  improvements  until  some  time  far  in  the 
future. 

In  Chefoo  a  section  of  the  city  has  been  set  aside  for  foreign  resi- 
dence, and  an  informal  international  committee  composed  of  foreign 
and  Chinese  residents  of  the  section,  in  equal  proportion,  cares  lor 
municipal  requirements.  The  section  is  policed  by  the  regular 
(>hinese  police  of  the  city,  but  the  maintenance  of  streets  and  drains, 
lighting,  and  fire  protection  are  provided  for  and  under  the  control 
01  the  mternationaJ  committee.  The  members  of  the  committee  are 
elected  annually  and  serve  gratuitously,  and  funds  for  municipal 
expenses  are  obtained  by  voluntary  contributions  from  tho  residents 
of  this  section,  both  Chinese  and  foreign.  The  streets  are  well  lighted 
by  electricity  and  well  kept,  macadamized  roads  lead  to  all  parts  of 
the  section,  and  a ' '  Bund  "  has  been  constructed  along  the  water  front 
of  this  part  of  the  town,  affording  a  wide  road* 
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The  possibility  of  building  municipal  waterworks  for  Chefoo  was 
considered  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  undertaking  was  abandoned 
because  of  the  hign  cost  or  construction.  Under  more  normal  con- 
ditions this  matter  may  be  revived  and  in  the  meantime  the  sole 
source  of  water  supply  lor  the  entire  city  is  from  surface  wells. 

Tsinan,  the  capital  of  Shantung  Province,  comprises  the  walled 
city  as  well  as  a  large  area  of  land  to  the  west  which  is  the  treaty  port 
intended  for  foreign  business  and  residence.  The  latter  part  of  the 
city  has  been  laid  out  in  wide  macadamized  roads,  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  well  policed,  and  many  foreign  buildings  have  been  erected. 
The  city  is  progressive.  In  the  development  of  the  Province  the 
growth  of  Tsinan  is  assured,  and  it  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  trade  centers  of  China. 

PUBLIC-SERVICE  COMPANIES. 

Electric  lighting  and  power  plants  are  operated  in  Tsinan  and 
Chefoo. 

The  plant  at  Tsinan  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Shantung  Elec- 
tric Light  Co.,  using  a  110-volt  alternating  current.  The  company  is 
a  privately  o\yned  Chinese  concern  with  a  German  manager.  The 
onginal  materials  used  were  of  Gorman  manufacture,  but  at  present 
Japanese-made  materials  have  supplanted  the  former.  There  is  an 
installation  charge  of  $5.50  Mex.  per  light.     The  tariff  is  $0.35  Mex. 

Eer  kilowatt  hour  or  without  a  meter  $1.60  Mex.  per  25-candlepower 
ght.     It  is  expected   that  when  normal  conditions    prevail  the 
charges  will  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  plant  in  Chefoo  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Chefoo  Electric 
Lightin^Co.,  a  Chinese  concern  under  Japanese  technical  manage- 
ment. The  machinery  and  materials  are  all  of  Japanese  manufac- 
ture, and  recently  additions  of  American  machinery  were  made  to 
the  plant,  which  is  now  satisfactorily  operated.  Because  of  its 
limited  capacity,  however,  current  is  supplied  only  from  twilight 
to  sunrise. 

Two  systems  of  charges  are  in  effect.  The  first  provides  for  a  fixed 
price  per  lamp  according  to  the  candlepower,  as  follows:  5  candle- 
power,  $0.60  Mex.  per  lamp  per  month;  10  candlepower,  $0.90  Mex.; 
16  candlepower,  $1.20  Mex.;  25  candlepower,  $1.60  Mex.;  50  candle- 
power,  $2.50  Mex.,  100  candlepower,  $4  Mex.;  200  candlepower, 
$7  Mex.;  400  candlepower,  $12  Mex.-  1,000  candlepower,  $20  Mex. 
With  a  meter,  with  a  minimum  of  30  lamps,  the  chaise  is  $0.35  Mex. 
per  kilowatt  nour,  vrith  a  minimum  charge  per  lamp  per  month  of 
$0.50  Mex.,  irrespective  of  candlepower  and  wliether  or  not  lights  are 
used.  Additional  installation  charges  are  made,  the  company  sup- 
plying and  owning  the  materials.  The  above  only  includes  conmion 
installations,  and  better-grade  installations  and  materials  must  be 
purchased  outright  by  the  consumer.  The  installation  charge  for 
private  houses  has  been  undergoing  revision,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  new  contracts  will  be  made  on  a  higher  tariff,  as  the  demand 
is  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  present  plant  and  will  soon  absorb 
the  additional  power  from  the  planned  extensions. 

The  demand  for  electric  lighting  and  power  has  increased  in  Chefoo 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  lighting  company  has  been  obliged  to  plan 
considerable  extensions  to  its  plant  and  for  this  purpose  has  pur- 
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chased  new  machinery  in  the  United  States,  which  has  recently 
been  installed.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  supply  continu- 
ous current  day  and  night;  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  this  will 
lead  to  increased  use  of  electric  power  for  inaustrial  purposes  and, 
as  a  consequence,  further  additions  to  the  plant  are  certain  to  be 
urgently  required  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

TREATY  PORTS  AND  FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS. 

There  are  three  open  ports  in  Shantung  Province,  Chefoo,  Lungkow, 
and  Kiaochow,  the  last-named  being  considered  in  a  separate  chapter. 
Four  other  cities  have  been  opened  to  trade — Chowtsun,  Tsinan, 
Weihsien,  and  Weihaiwei. 

CHEFOO. 

Chefoo  has  a  population  variously  estimated  from  55,000  to  75,000, 
but  in  the" absence  of  a  definite  census  it  is  impossible  to  give  accurate 
figures;  75,000  is  the  locally  accepted  number,  but  as  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  popidation  is  floating  it  is  possible  that  at  times  it  is 
as  low  as  55,000.  The  city  covers  an  area  of  about  12  square  miles, 
is  under  the  direct  administration  of  a  Chinese  territorial  official 
(taoyin),  and  is  policed  by  a  Chinese  police  force.  A  section  of  the 
town  has  been  set  aside  mainly  for  foreign  residences  and  business 
purposes,  and  although  this  is  airectly  imder  Chinese  administration 
and  police  control  such  mimicipal  matters  as  roads,  lighting,  drainage, 
sanitation,  and  fire  protection  are  in  the  hands  of  an  international 
committee  composed  equally  of  foreigners  and  Chinese. 

At  Chefoo  there  is  an  American  consulate,  a  British  consulate, 
a  Japanese  consulate,  and  a  Russian  vice  consulate.  In  addition 
there  is  an  honorary  acting  consul  for  the  Netherlands  and  honorary 
acting  vice  consuls  for  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Since  China's  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hxmgary  the  consulate  of  the  former  and  the  honorary  vice  consulate 
of  the  latter  has  been  closed. 

Chefoo  was  opened  as  a  port  in  March,  1862,  under  the  treaty  of 
1858  with  Great  Britain.  JBecause  of  its  location  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Shantung  Province  it  is  oflf  the  main  trade  routes  and  is 
served  by  coasting  vessels.  Since  it  has  no  rail  or  water  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  and  is  served  by  roads  in  poor  condition, 
there  are  many  handicaps  to  trade  development.  The  exposed 
position  of  the  harbor  and  the  frequent  severe  storms  along  this  coast 
nave  proved  a  serious  problem  wmch  it  is  believed  will  be  fully  over- 
come upon  the  completion  of  the  breakwater  and  harbor  works  now 
under  construction.  Chefoo  is  an  outport  of  the  larger  neighboring 
ports,  principally  Shanghai,  and  much  of  the  trade  of  the  city  and  the 
r^on  which  it  serves  is  carried  on  through  that  port.  Japan  enjoys 
a  naturally  favorable  position  in  regard  to  the  trade  of  this  part  of 
China,  and  the  convenient  steamship  connections  from  Chefoo  either 
directly  to  Japan  or  to  Dairen  ana  Chosen  enable  that  country  to 
control  a  growing  share  in  the  trade  of  the  port. 

LUNGKOW. 

Lungkow  was  opened  by  the  Chinese  Government  as  an  open  port  of 
China  m  November,  1915,  as  a  result  of  the  desires  of  the  Japanese, 
the  port  having  been  used  by  them  for  the  landing  of  their  army  in 
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preparation  for  the  attack  on  Tsingtau.  For  some  time  after  the  fall 
of  Tsingtau  the  Japanese  showed  considerable  interest  in  the  port  of 
Lungkow,  but  this  has  to  a  great  extent  waned.  The  port  would  re- 
quire permanent  rail  connections  with  the  Shantung  Railway  and 
extensive  harbor  improvements  before  it  could  attain  commercial 
importance.  It  is  located  on  the  north  coast  of  Shantung  Province, 
about  76  miles  by  sea  west  of  Chefoo.  The  present  population  of 
Lungkow  is  about  4,000,  and  its  future  growth  depends  entirely  upon 
the  solution  of  Shantung's  political  problems.  The  building  of  the 
town  is  under  the  control  of  a  special  Chinese  administration,  and  the 
streets  have  been  mapped  out  and  portions  of  the  propertv  sold  for 
residential  and  business  purposes,  but  little  construction  has  taken 
place.  There  are  no  consular  representatives  at  Lxmgkow  and  as  its 
commercial  activity  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  passenger  traffic 
(coolie  emigration)  to  Manchuria  via  Dairen  and  Newchwang  and  the 
importation  of  produce  of  Chinese  origin,  mainly  from  Manchuria, 
little  attention  need  be  jgiven  to  its  present  trade.  Japan  has  a 
decidedly  favorable  position  in  r^ard  to  the  trade  of  the  port  and 
is  so  situated  as  to  oe  able  to  derive  full  benefit  from  any  future 
development.  The  Maritime  Customs  maintains  a  customhouse 
there. 

Kiaochow  w^as  leased  to  Germany  for  a  period  of  99  years  by  an 
agreement  signed  March  6,  1898,  as  a  result  of  Germany's  seizing 
Kiaochow  Bay  on  November  14,  1897,  using  as  a  pretext  the  murder 
of  two  German  missionaries.  Tsingtau,  the  port  of  the  leased  terri- 
tory, is  the  most  promising  seaport  of  Shantung  Province  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  militarv  operations  of  November,  1914,  is  now  under 
Japanese  control.  The  Maritime  Customs  maintain  a  customhouse 
at  Tsingtau  (see  si>ecial  chapter  on  Tsingtau). 

TSINAN. 

Of  the  ports  open  to  trade,  Tsinan,  the  capital  of  Shantung,  is  the 
most  important  commercial  center  in  the  Province  and  is  the  second 
most  important  city  in  North  China.  Its  earlier  growth  was  due  to 
its  favorable  central  position  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Yellow  Kiver, 
its  water  communication  with  the  Grand  Canal  and  with  the  Gulf 
of  ChihU,  and  the  various  important  producing  centers  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. Its  later  development  is  due  to  the  construction  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  passing  through 
Tsinan,  and  the  railway  from  the  important  seaport  of  Tsingtau  to 
Tsinan,  connecting  with  the  first-mentioned  line.  Since  becoming 
a  railway  junction  the  place  has  grown  greatly.  By  imperial  decree 
of  1904  Tsinan  was  opened  to  foreign  trade.  The  present  estimated 
population  is  about  300,000.  The  city  consists  of  the  old  Chinese 
city  within  walls,  which  covers  a  considerable  area,  and  a  new  district 
outside  the  walls,  usually  referred  to  as  **  the  Settlement,''  which  has 
been  set  aside  for  foreign  residence  and  trade.  The  city  is  under 
Chinese  administration  and  police  control. 

British  and  Japanese  consulates  have  been  established  for  some 
years,  and  an  American  consulate  has  recently  been  opened.  The 
German  consulate  was  closed  on  China's  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany. 

A  deep  waterway  to  the  sea,  to  enable  coasting  vessels  to  proceed 
direct  to  Tsinan,  and  the  completion  of  the  various  proposed  railway 
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additions  which  would  directly  and  indirectly  benefit  the  trade  of  the 
city  would  make  Shantung's  capital  a  commercial  center  second  to 
none  in  North  China  provided  no  restrictions  were  placed  upon  its 
normal  development.^  At  present  Japan  enjoys  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion in  that  locality  in  consequence  of  the  control  of  the  Shantung 
Railway.  As  is  the  case  with  practically  all  new  enterprises  in  this 
Province,  the  determination  of  its  future  political  position  completely 
governs,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Tsinan  will  be  free  to  develop 
along  natural  lin^  for  many  years  to  come,  though  its  progress  will 
undoubtedly  continue. 

WEIHSIBN. 

Weihsien,  another  city  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  imi>crial  decree 
in  1904,  enjoys  a  favorable  position  on  the  Shantung  Railway  about 
midway  between  Tsingtau  and  Tsinan.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
100,000  and  is  the  center  of  many  industrial  activities.  A  branch 
commercial  settlement  under  the  control  of  the  Tsinan  Commercial 
Settlement  Bureau  was  established  in  1006  but  was  not  developed. 
There  are  no  foreign  consular  establishments  at  Weihsien. 

The  Japanese,  because  of  their  control  of  the  Shantung^  Railway, 
enjoy  a  favorable  position  in  regard  to  the  trade  of  this  important 
commercial  center.  For  a  number  of  years  plans  have  been  discussed 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  froin  Weihsien  to  Chefoo,  but  on 
account  of  various  unfavorable  conditions  the  plans  have  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  point  of  discussion.  Should  this  line  ever  be 
built,  Weiiisien,  a  commercial  center  that  is  now  declining,  will 
receive  a  new  impetus.  The  failure  of  the  coal  fields  in  its  vicinity 
considerably  lessened  the  importance  of  the  city. 

CHOWTSUN. 

Chowtsim  was  opened  by  Imperial  decree  in  1904,  but  was  never 
actuidly  opened  to  foreign  trade,  though  in  1906  a  branch  of  the  Tsi- 
nan Commercial  Settlement  Bureau  was  estabhshed  there.  It  is 
estimated  to  have  a  population  of  more  than  100,000  and  is  situated 
on  the  Shantung  Railway  about  50  miles  east  of  Tsinan.  There  are 
no  foreign  consular  representatives  in  this  city.  The  future  of  ita 
trade  is  mainly  controlled  by  the  Shantung  Railway. 

WEraAIWEI. 

Weihaiwei,  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  extreme  eastern 
promontory  of  Shantulig  Province,  was  leased  to  Great  Britain  in  1898 
m  order  to  provide  the  latter  witn  a  suitable  naval  harbor  in  North 
China.  The  leased  territory  comprises  the  island  of  Liukung  as  well  as 
the  smaller  islands  in  the  bay  and  extends  along  the  coast  in  both 
directions  and  inland  for  a  radius  of  10  miles  with  an  area  of  about  285 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  150,000.  In  addition  to 
the  leased  territory  there  is  a  spnere  of  influence  extending  over  an 
area  of  about  1,500  square  miles.  Weihaiwei  has  never  been  used  as 
a  naval  base,  but,  because  of  its  excellent  climate,  it  has  been  used 
as  a  military  sanitarium  and  a  summer  resort  as  well  as  a  supply 
depot.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  British  commissioner. 
There  are  no  foreign  consulates  or  Maritime  Customs  at  Weihaiwei, 
and  the  port  has  but  little  trade. 
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nNANCE  AND  BANKING. 

CURRENCY. 

The  actual  currency  in  circulation  tliroughout  Shantung  Province 
consists  of  the  old  Chinese  brass  (contents  50  per  cent  copper)  cash. 
These  coins  have  a  square  hole  in  the  center  and  are  usually  strung 
like  beads,  1,000  constituting  a  unit.  The  coin  is  known  as  the 
^'chien,''  and  the  unit  of  1,000  is  called  a  '*tiao.''  In  theory  10  of 
these  brass  coins  equal  1  copper  cent,  which  coin  is  called  '^  tung  tzu." 
In  actual  exchange,  which  fluctuates,  12  of  these  coins  are  considered 
of  equal  value  with  the  "  tung  tzu."  Ten  "  tung  tzu  "  in  theory  equal 
a  10-eent  silver  piece,  but  in  this  also  exchange  fluctuations  enter  and 
usually  11  copper  cents  equal  a  lO-cent  piece.  There  are  also  5-cent 
and  20-cent  silver  pieces  and  these,  with  the  10-cent  pieces,  are  known 
as  ''small  coin'' — *'hsiao  yang  chien."  The  next  larger  unit  is  the 
silver  dollar — *'yang  cliien.''  In  actual  exchange  about  120  cents  in 
small  coin  is  equal  to  1  silver  dollar,  the  latter  being  known  generally 
as  "big  money"  to  distinguish  it  from  small  coin.  Mexican  silver 
dollars,  Hongkong  trade  dollars,  Cliinese  Yuan  and  Peiyang  dollars 
constitute  the  ''big  doUars"  above  mentioned,  and  other  silver  dol- 
lars are  at  a  discount.  In  many  interior  places,  however,  only  the 
Pei  Yang,  which  is  minted  in  Tientsin^  is  accepted  without  discount. 

A  new  currency,  the  coins  being  decimals  of  the  Yuan  silver  dollar, 
is  now  in  circulation.  These  coins  are  minted  in  50-cent,  20-cent, 
and  10-cent  pieces  and  are  considered  as  "  big  money"  as  distiimiished 
from  the  fluctuating  small  coin.  They  are  accepted  by  the  uovern- 
ment  offices  at  their  fuU  value,  but  are  not  generally  so  accepted  in 
trade.     There  is  no  gold  currency  in  China. 

Bank  notes  are  issued  by  the  Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Com- 
mimications  and  numerous  native  banks  tliroughout  the  Province, 
usually  in  denominations  of  $1,  $5,  $10,  $50,  and  $100. 

The  bank  notes  of  the  Russo-Asiatic  Bank  and  the  Hongkong  & 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  of  Shanghai,  are  accepted  at  par  in 
Shantung,  but  notes  ot  other  foreign  banks  are  discounted. 

Bank  notes  are  also  issued  by  the  native  banks  to  represent  a  string 
of  1,000  brass  cash  and  also  in  higher  multiples. 

The  above-described  coins  and  notes  enter  into  ordinary  transac- 
tions in  the  Province,  but  larger  transactions  are  conducted  in  taels. 
The  tael  is  not  an  actual  coin  but  a  weight  of  silver  which  is  constantly 
fluctuating  in  comparison  with  the  coins  current.  There  are  several 
different  lands  of  taels  in  Shantung  Province  alone,  namely,  the  Che- 
foo  tael,  the  Tsinan  tael,  the  Lungchang  tael,  the  Hwa  Ping  tael,  and 
the  Kiaochow  tael.  These  all  vary  in  fineness  of  silver  and  fluctuate 
according  to  the  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold. 

The  tael  is  theoretically  divided  as  follows: 

10  hao=l  cash  (li). 
10  ca8h=l  candaxeen  (fen). 
10  candareenal  mace  (chien). 
10  mace=l  tael  (liang). 

Different  currencies  are  in  use  in  Tsingtau,  which  are  treated  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Tsingtau  consular  district  (see  p.  619). 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  foreign  commercial  transactions  as 
a  result  of  these  varying  currencies  and  units  and  their  constantly 
changing  relationships  to  each  other  can  be  readily  appreciated,  and 
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though  these  fluctuations  may  mean  considerable  profit  to  banks  and 
exchange  offices  they  prove  to  be  a  serious  drain  on  commerce  and 
will  continue  to  retard  the  growth  of  China's  foreign  trade  until  a 
standard  currency  has  been  adopted  and  the  old  currencies  abolished. 

BANKS. 

The  Russo- Asiatic  Bank  is  the  only  foreign  bank  having  a  branch  in 
Chef 00.  This  bank  does  a  general  banking  business,  including  the 
financing  of  commercial  and  other  undertaKings,  the  discounting  of 
local  hiSs  and  foreign  exchange,  and  the  receiving  of  fixed  deposits 
and  current  accounts.  This  banfc  pays  no  interest  on  current  accounts 
in  dollars,  and  on  tael  accounts  the  rate  is  5  candareens  per  1,000  taels 

{)er  month.  From  2  to  3  per  cent  is  paid  on  fixed  deposits,  either  dol- 
ars  or  taels. 

Overdrafts  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  loans  are  granted  on  approved  securities  at  7  to  8  per  cent. 
Commercial  paper  is  discounted  at  8  per  cent. 

This  bank  also  formerly  kept  accounts  in  Russian  rubles  and  spe- 
cialized in  Russian  exchange,  out  since  the  revolution  in  Russia  and 
the  sensational  fall  of  the  value  of  the  ruble  such  accounts  are  no 
longer  active  and  the  bank  no  longer  deals  in  that  currency. 

The  bank  notes  of  the  Shanghai  branch  of  this  bank  are  in  current 
use  in  Chefoo. 

Tlie  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  maintains  an 
agency:  it  does  an  exchange  business,  discounts  local  bills,  and 
grants  loans  on  legitimate  commercial  transactions  but  not  on  real 
estate.  Interest  on  overdrafts,  etc.,  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  7  per 
cent.  The  notes  of  the  Shanghai  branch  of  this  bank  are  current  in 
Chefoo  at  par.  The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  &  China 
also  has  an  agency  in  Qiefoo  but  is  less  active;  the  notes  of  this  bank 
are  not  current,  oeing  discounted. 

The  Seiryu  Bank,  wliich  is  a  branch  of  a  Japanese  bank  estab- 
lished in  Dairen,  conducts  a  general  banking  business  confined  to 
China  and  Japan,  including  Chosen.  This  Tbank  accepts  current 
accounts  on  wnich  it  pays  1^  per  cent  interest  per  annum,  payable 
monthly.  On  fixed  deposits  for  six  months  4  per  cent  is  paid,  and 
5  per  cent  is  paid  on  annual  fixed  deposits.  Overdrafts  are  per- 
mitted, when  guaranteed  by  approved  securities,  at  7  to  8  j)er  cent. 
Loans  are  granted  on  merchandise  and  real  estate,  and  interest, 
wliich  is  usually  7  or  8  per  cent,  is  fixed  by  agreement  according  to 
the  nature^  of  the  transaction.  No  credits  are  granted  on  crops. 
Drafts  are  issued  and  bills  discounted  on  the  principal  cities  of  Japan, 
China,  and  Chosen. 

The  Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Communications  both  maintain 
branches  in  Chefoo  and  engage  in  general  banking  business  confined 
to  China  only.  These  Government  banks  pay  interest  on  fixed 
deposits  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  on  current  accoimta 
3  per  cent  per  annum  credited  monthly. 

Other  CSimese  banks  are  more  in  the  nature  of  local  exchange  banks 
and  savings  banks.  They  issue  their  own  bank  notes  and  are  con- 
trolled by  the  chamber  of  commerce.  These  banks  accept  deposits 
at  varying  rates  of  interest,  which  are  usually  high,  and  their  interest 
rates  on  overdrafts  and  on  loans  secured  against  real  estate  are  ex- 
tremely high.    Money  is  not  loaned  against  crops  as  security.    The 
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main  functions  of  the  small  Chinese  banks  are  confined  to  mon^ 
changing^  loans  on  ample  securities  at  high  interest  rates^  and  the 
acceptance  of  deposits;  they  have  little  or  no  relation  to  ordinary 
commercial  transactions.  Affairs  of  that  character  are  coaducU<i 
directly  between  buyer  and  seller,  and  the  financial  parts  of  the 
transaction  are  settled  in  the  same  manner.  Ordinarily  the  actual 
transference  of  money  from  one  city  to  another  in  Chinese  commerce 
is  unnecessary,  as  it  amounts  to  involved  barter.  Local  payments 
are  usually  made  in  actual  coin  on  settling  days. 

The  principal  Chinese  bank  operating  in  Chefoo  is  the  Weihaiwei 
Agricultural  Savings  Bank,  witn  heaa  office  in  Weihaiwei.  Tliis 
bank  accepts  current  accounts  and  fixed  deposits  and  pays  interest 
on  the  former  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum  creditea  monthly. 
On  fixed  deposits  4,  5,  and  6  per  cent  per  annum  is  paidx>n  3,  6,  and 
12  montbs'  deposits,  respectively.  Credits  are  granted  on  approved 
securities,  on  which  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent  per  month  is  charged 
as  interest.  This  rate,  however,  changes  according  to  the  transac- 
tion and  may  be  considerably  higher.  Credits  are  not  granted  on 
such  securities  as  crops,  though  the  bank  is  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Savings  Bank.  Its  influence  is  little  felt  in  commerce,  as  commercial 
paper  is  not  discounted.  Drafts  are  ^ahted  on  the  principal  cities 
of  Shantung  Province  and  on  Shanghai  and  Tientsin. 

In  Tsinan  there  are  two  foreign  banks,  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Chosen  (both  Japanese). 

SITUATION  AS  KBGASDS  RUSSIAN  RUBLES. 

In  considering  the  finances  of  Shantung  Province  special  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  Russian  ruble.  For  many  years  Shantung  coo- 
lies have  annually  migrated  to  Siberia  and  North  Manchuria.  For 
their  work  they  received  Russian  rubles,  and  it  was  their  practice  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  Shantung  in  the  late  autumn  and  brin^ 
their  earnings  with  them.  Tliis  money  became  a  necessary  part  of 
the  income  of  the  people  and  not  only  was  a  great  help  to  them  in 
making  necessary  foreign  purchases  but  was  always  relied  upon  to 
tide  over  an  emergency  ana  form  a  reserve.  In  former  normal  years 
the  Russian  ruble  was  eauivalent  to  about  $1 .20  Mex.  At  the  present 
time  the  ruble  is  wortn  only  slightly  more  than  $0.10  Mex.  As 
many  millions  of  rubles  are  held  by  the  natives  of  Shantung  the  ini- 
portance  of  this  currency  in  the  economic  life  of  the  people  is  mani- 
fest. Although  rubles  are  not  in  circulation  as  a  currency,  there  are 
nevertheless  special  ruble  exchanges  in  the  more  important  financial 
centers,  where  several  millions  of  rubles  may  change  hands  daily. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  main  industries  of  the  north-central  and 
western  parts  of  Shantung  Province,  and,  though  crops  are  usually 
abundant,  they  are  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  entire  Provmce 
and  considerable  quantities  of  foodstuffs  must  be  imported.  Horti- 
cidture,  confined  mainly  to  vegetables  and  fruits,  is  also  an  important 
occup^ation  of  the  people.  Tree  grafting  was  introduced  by  an 
American  missionary  some  years  aeo,  with  a  resulting  great  iniproye- 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  fruits  through  the  introduction  of  foreign 
strains.  In  consequence  of  neglect  and  an  insufficient  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  the  quality  of  Uie  fruits  has  deteriorateil  of  recent 
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j^cars.  Sericxilture  in  a  crude  way,  consisting  mainly  in  the  protco 
tion  of  the  silkworm  and  the  collection  of  cocoons,  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  yaluable  industries,  though  not  nearly  as  extensive  as 
conditions  would  justify.  This  applies  to  the  silkworm  that  feeds 
on  the  scrub  oak  leaves  and  produces  the  tussah  and  the  silk  from 
which  pongees  are  woven.  In  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
Province  mulberry  trees  are  grown  from  slips  imported  from  Kiangsu 
and  Chekiang  Provinces.  The  guality  oi  the  mulberry  is  inferior 
and  only  a  small  quantity  of  white  silk  is  produced,  the  bulk  of  the 
product  being  yellow  silk.  In  comparison  with  the  chief  silk-produc- 
mg  Provinces  of  China  the  total  output  is  small.  Great  Quantities  of 
Manchurian  cocoons  are  imported  annually  to  supply  tiie  needs  of 
the  local  silk  filatures.  The  silkworm  in  the  eastern  part  of  Shan- 
tung, as  in  Manchuria,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  scrub  oak,  and 
piece  goods  woven  from  the  silk  spun  by  these  worms  is  known  as 
pongee  silk. 

STRAW  BRAro. 

The  plaiting  of  braid  from  wheat  straw,  which  is  a  cottage  industry 
in  many  parts  of  the  Province,  is  one  of  the  leading  industries,  occu- 
pying a  vast  number  of  people  and  yielding  an  important  revenue. 
Taus  mdustry  is  entirely  m  the  hands  of  Chmese  up  to  the  point  of 
marketing  and  shipping  abroad,  and  the  principal  market  is  the 
United  States. 

HAIR  NETS. 

The  hand  manufacture  of  hair  nets  made  from  human  hair  was 
begun  about  10  years  ago  and  has  now  reached  tremendous  propyor- 
tions.  This  is  a  home  industry,  the  hair  being  supplied  mamly  by 
the  merchants  in  the  treaty  ports  to  the  interior  villages,  where  the 
nets  are  finished  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  collected,  and  returned 
in  quantities.  Although  most  of  the  hair  used  in  this  industry 
origmated  in  China,  it  was,  prior  to  the  European  war,  shipped  to 
Europe  to  be  prepared  and  returned  to  Shantung  Province  for  manu- 
facture. Because  of  conditions  resulting  from  the  war,  American- 
prepared  hair  largely  took  the  place  of  hair  prepared  in  Europe,  and 
aunng  recent  years  the  industry  of  preparing  hair  locally  has  shown 
considerable  growth.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  imported  from  the 
United  States,  is  used  for  decoloring  the  hair.  The  art  is  little  known 
in  Shantung  and  the  results  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  with  foreign 
prepared  hair,  though  considerable  improvements  are  being  noted. 

BOBBIN  LACE. 

The  manufacture  of  bobbin  lace  by  hand  is  also  a  very  important 
home  industry,  and  great  quantities  of  this  lace  are  collected  either  at 
the  treaty  ports  of  the  Province  or  at  interior  centers  for  marketing 
at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin.  High-grade  English  hnen  and  cottim 
thread  has  been  used  in  this  industry,  but  m  consequence  of  war 
eonditioDS  supplies  have  been  interrupted,  a  poorer  grade  of  Japanese 
thread  has  been  substituted,  and  the  quality  has  deteriorated.  The 
manufacture  of  this  lace  is  carried  on  by  women  and  children. 

EGGS  ANO  ALBUMEN. 

The  egg  and  albumen  industry  in  Shantung  Province  is  another 
new  industry  started  within  the  past  decade.  The  yolks  and  whites 
are  dried  separately  and  powdered  and  in  this  condition^  if  kept  dry, 
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will  remain  good  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  eggs  are  collected  in 
the  sonthem  part  of  the  Province,  and  the  industry  is  centered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tsinan.  The  principal  consuming  market  is  the 
United  States.  From  1,000  eggs  approximately  14  pounds  of  dried 
yolks  and  5\  pounds  of  albumen  can  be  obtained. 

SILK  INDUSTRY. 

The  reeling  of  silk  from  Shantung  and  Manchurian  cocoons  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  single  mdustry  of  the  Province  and  is 
centered  in  Chefoo.  The  raw  silk  or  *'  tussah"  is  produced  by  killing 
the  chrysalis  by  dry  heat.  The  cocoon  after  being  stored  is  softened 
by  steam,  and  usually  8  cocoons  are  imreeled  at  a  time  to  make 
1  thread ;  under  favorable  conditions  8  cocoons  will  yield  a  thread 
over  1,000  yards  in  length.  A  full  spindle  is  then  twisted  into  a 
hank  and  niarketed  under  a  particular  *' chop  *'  (trade  picture  or 
name).  Silk  thus  reeled  in  Chefoo  is  mainly  marketed  in  Shanghai, 
whence  it  is  sold  abroad. 

The  world-famous  pongee  silk  is  made  on  hand  looms  in  various 
parts  of  Shantung  Province  from  silk  thread  reeled  as  above  des- 
cribed. Gum  made  f  mm  beans  is  added  to  stick  the  threads  together, 
and  the  pongee  is  woven  on  crude  native-made  hand  looms  with  bam- 
boo teetli.  Pongees  are  woven  in  a  great  number  of  widths  and 
lengths  and  in  various  qualities  and  weights  according  to  the  grade  of 
silk  used.  The  finished  pongees  are  lurther  graded  according  to 
quality,  weave,  and  color.  Although  the  finished  pieces  range  irom 
a  width  of  17  to  43  inches — and  sometimes  on  special  order  to  '50 
inches— and  in  length  from  16  to  50  yards,  with  pieces  weighing  from 
21  to  260  ounces,  the  average  sizes  are  18  to  20  inches  in  width  and 
20  yards  in  length  and  33  inches  in  width  and  20,  30,  or  50  yards  in 
length,  with  a  considerable  range  in  weights,  usually  from  30  to 
125  ounces.  During  the  past  several  years  efforts  have  been  made 
to  standardize  pongee  silks,  but,  though  improvements  have  been 
made,  little  real  progress  can  be  noted.  The  difficulty  lies  mainly 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  large  factories,  units  usuallv  being  from 
two  to  six  looms  and  in  many  cases  single  looms  in  the  homes  of  the 
people  scattered  throughout  the  far  interior. 

AJthough  raw  silk  is  marketed  in  Shanghai,  pongees  are  largely 
marketed  in  Chefoo,  though  considerable  quantities  enter  into  the 
trade  of  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Tsingtau. 

Although  the  reeling  of  tussah  silk  and  the  manufacture  of  pongees 
has  been  for  many  years  the  most  important  industry  in  this  district, 
nevertheless,  because  of  easy  success  and  little  competition,  the  fila- 
ture owners  have  become  overconfident,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  either  failed  to  note  the  signs  of  the  times  or  are  indifferent. 
Whereas  formerly  there  were  about  five  filatures  in  Antung  there  are 
reported  to  be  nearly  60  at  present.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
Chefoo  filatures  depend  mainly  upon  the  Manchurian  cocoons  for 
their  silk  and  that  they  are  imder  the  disadvantage  of  paying  high 
freight  rates  to  ship  the  cocoons  from  the  neighborhood  oi  Antung  to 
Cheioo,  and  in  additionmust  pay  customs  duty,it  will  be  readilyxmder- 
stood  that  the  Japanese  have  little  difficulty  in  encouraging  Chefoo 
filatures  to  move  to  Antung.  The  industry  there,  however,  has  been 
confined  to  reeling  the  silk,  which  is  then  mainly  shipped  to  Japaii, 
where  it  is  either  sold  as  raw  silk  or  made  into  pongees  by  machineryt 
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In  lighter  weights  it  is  better  in  appearance  than  the  handmade 
pongees  of  Shantung  but  can  not  be  compared  for  wearing  qualities. 
In  price  it  is  at  present  about  the  same  but  undoubtedly  will  soon 
be  cheaper.  It  is  now  largely  taking  the  place  of  the  handmade 
article  in  Australia,  and  an  em)rt  is  being  made  to  introduce  it  into' 
the  United  States.  The  success  of  these  enterprises  will  have  a  very 
serious  economic  effect  upon  this  region. 

The  cocoons  produced  m  this  locality,  though  not  great  in  quantity, 
are  far  superior  to  the  Manchurian  cocoons.  Pongees  made  oy  hand 
from  Shantung-produced  silks  will  always  bring  higher  prices,  but 
the  quantity  produced  locally  is  comparatively  so  small  that  the 
industry  can  not  survive  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  increase 
the  local  supply.  Up  to  the  present  time  all  representations  to  the 
filature  owners  and  the  officials  have  been  in  vain  and  nothing  has 
been  done.  There  are  numerous  suitable  hillsides  now  unused  where 
scrub  oak  could  easily  be  grown  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  cocoons 
assured,  but  the  owners  seem  to  prefer  to  take  the  easier  course  and 
move  to  Antung,  apparently  forgetting  that  by  so  doing  they  are 

5 lacing  the  industry  in  foreign  hands  and  diverting  the  trade  to 
apan,  besides  abandoning  the  thousands  of  Chinese  workers  in  Shan- 
tung who  depend  upon  this  industry  for  their  livelihood.  They  have 
drifted  so  far  with  the  tide  that  turning  back  now  \vill  be  difficult. 

WINE. 

Wine  is  manufactured  from  the  excellent  grapes  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chefoo.  This  industiy  is  one  of  comparatively 
recent  growth,  and  with  time  the  quality  of  the  output  is  improving. 
Modem  methods  are  employed  and  the  company  is  both  owned  and 
operated  by  Chinese,  the  earlier  years  having  been  under  the  direction 
ot  an  Austrian  expert.  Native  grapes  being  unsuitable  for  wine 
manufacture,  American  and  later  Austrian  grapes  were  introduced. 
The  wine  is  stored  in  casks,  which  were  speci^dly  made  in  Austria  and 
shipped  in  sections.  Extensive  concrete  wine  cellars  below  sea  level 
were  built.  The  casks  are  labelled  showing  the  vintage,  and  the 
first  wines  were  sold  after  the  company  had  been  in  operation  for 
10  years. 

In  connection  with  the  wine  industry  a  special  glass  factory  was 
built  by  the  company  to  manufacture  wine  bottles,  but  on  accoimt  of 
inability  to  obtain  materials  the  plant  was  shut  down  in  1916. 

PEANUTS  AND  OIL. 

The  growing  of  peanuts  and  the  extraction  of  peanut  oil  is  another 
important  industry  of  the  Province.  The  nuts,  both  shelled  and  un- 
shelled,  as  well  as  the  oil,  are  mainly  marketed  through  Tsingtau 
and   Tientsin. 

COTTON. 

The  growing  of  cotton,  though  limited  in  area,  has  reached  consider- 
able proportions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lintsingchow  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  Kaotangchow  and  Hsiatsing,  all  in  the  western  part  of  Shan- 
tung Province.  About  half  the  crop  is  consumed  locally,  the  remain- 
der .being  marketed  in  Tientsin.  This  business  is  entirely  in  the 
bands  oi  the  Chinese. 

CATTLE  RAISING. 

Although  cattle  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers  and  largely 
consimiea  in  the  Province,  there  is  an  important  excess  for  export. 
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For  manjr  years  past  this  Province  has  supplied  the  marithne  Provin- 
ces of  Asiatic  Russia  with  beef,  and  of  late  years  dressed  berf  has 
been  shipped  from  Tsingtan  to  the  Philippine  !blands.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  thaty  in  a  country  raising  cattle  as  extensivel}'  as  Shantung, 
there  are  no  daiiy  indxkstries. 

TOBACCO. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  suitable  for  cigarette  manufacture  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  British-American  Tobacco  Co.,  and  this 
industry  is  mtuking  considerable  progress, 

EXTRACTION  OP  BEAN  OIL. 

Shantung  Province  is  the  original  home  of  the  soya  bean  and  the 
bean-crushmg  industry  m  this  part  of  the  world,  and  until  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Manchuiia  were  discovered  and  developed  this  Provmce 
led  in  the industiy.  The  oil  is  extracted  from  soya  Deans  throughout 
the  central  part  of  Shantung  Province  almost  enthely  in  hand  piesses 
and  is  marketed  through  Tsmgtau  and  Tientsin.  There  are  more  than 
10  steam  presses  in  operation  in  Chefoo  and  about  40  hand  presses. 
An  important  by-product  of  these  oil  mills  is  bean  cake,  d  which 
approximately  $1,000,000  worth  (United  States  currency)  is  exported 
annually  from,  the  Province  in  addition  to  the  supplying  of  the 
extensive  local  demand  for  bean  cake  as  a  fertilizer  and  cattle  feed. 

COLLECTING  AND'  SORTING  OF  BRISTLES. 

The  collecting  and  sorting  of  hog  brfetles  is  confined  to  the  r^on 
in  the  neighboniood  of  the  Shantung  Railway.  The  bristles,  after 
being  sort^,  are  tied  in  small  bundles  of  uniform  length  and  collected 
by  small  dealers  in  the  interior,  who  in  turn  sell  them  to  firms  in  the 
treaty  ports.  Eventually  practically  all  the  bristles  are  marketed 
in  Shanghai.  The  Japan^  have  shown  considerable  interest  in  this 
industry,  exporting  via  Tsingtau. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  VERMICELLL 

The  principal  crude  native  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  Chinese 
vermicelli  from  a  small  green  bean  known  as  the  '4u  tou."  This 
vermicelli  is  manufactured  not  only  in  large  factories  but  also  by 
individual  farmers  and  in  the  homes  of  the  natives  in  all  part^  of  the 
Province.  Where  the  bean  can  not  be  grown  it  is  transi>orted  from 
the  bean  areas  for  the  manufacture  of  vermicelli. 

The  beans  are  harvested  in  the  early  part  of  September  and  are 
separated  from  the  pods  by  the  use  of  flails  on  primitive  thrashing 
floors.  Winnowing  is  accomplished  by  tossing  the  beans  in  the  air 
with  wooden  shovels,  the  wind  carrying  off  the  chaff.  By  a  compli- 
cated process  of  crude  manufactxire  the  vermicelli  is  made.  A  oy- 
product  of  vermicelli  manufacture  is  starch. 

WRICKH,  TOES*  EARTHENWARE.  AND  POTTERY. 

Brick  making  by  crude  native  processes  and  the  manufacture 
of  tiles,  earthenware,  and  pottery  are  important  industries  in  many 
parts  of  the  Province  where  suitable  clay  is  plentiful. 

Although  many  of  the  industries  of  this  Province  are  the  result 
of  foreign  encouragement,  instruction,  or  financing,  there  are  no  im- 
portant foreign  industries  or  manufactures  except  coal  mining  and 
railroad  operation. 
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The  table  below  gives  the  total  imports  and  exports,  foreign  and 
Chinese,  through  the  Maiitime  Customs  at  Chefoo  during  the  years 
1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Imports  and  exports. 

19t>4        1         1^13 

191-* 

Importa  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreign  c-ountrJes  and  Hongkong 

From  Ch inASA  norts    .- 

1.5,473,614 
5,344,129 

$.?,  804,685 
3,747,2'iJ 

$7,501,699 
3,A2l,371 

Total  forcisn  imix>ns 

10,  HI  7, 743 

7,551,968 

11,416,070 

Reexports  of  foreign  poods: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

70,586 

2,31<>,>s*} 

301,570 
749,728 

351,855 

ToChiiM8€  norts                 ,   ,\ --- - 

4,326,246 

Total  forekm  reexnorts    

2,387,4^ 

1,051,29$ 

4,678,101 

Net  total  (onien  imports    * . . . 

8,430,274 
7,6.J4,HbO 

6.  oO'),  670 

6,747,969 

Innorts  of  diliifisd  Droducts   -            «...«. ••..... •.«».•••••. 

7,607,4<i7 

12,119,756 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

To  foreiim  countries  and  If onekong 

153,057 

1,670,543 

761,323 
601,306 

261,198 

To Chin^ve  Port«<  -^ r 

1,010,559 

Total  Chinese  reexoocts 

1,829,5^0 

1,364,629 
"~6,242..S}8' 

1,271,752 

Net  total  Chinese  imDort** , 

10,H48,004 

Exports  oC  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

To  foreign  coimtries  and  Hongkong 

2,451,3«1 
5,921, 4S0 

2.666,420 
7,6*4^,164 

5,241,36-5 

To ChLoMHi  ports      -, ^-. - 

13,95d,873 

Total  AXDorts  of  loeal  oriein 

8,372.861 

10,3m,  584 

19,201, 258 

Gross  valne  of  the  trade  of  the  port       .■      

20.  Si5, 464 
22,oOS,415 

25,514,019 

42,737,064 

Ket  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

2J,  098, 092 

36,787,211 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

In  discussing  the  exports  of  the  products  of  Shantung  Province 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  various  means  and 
points  of  exit.  Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Shantung  Railway, 
which  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1904,  and  the  opening  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  in  1913,  this  rroviace  depend- 
ed mainly  upon  the  port  of  Chefoo  ana  the  inadequate  road  and  water- 
way transportation  of  the  interior  for  the  exportation  of  its  products. 
After  the  building  of  the  Shantung  Railway  the  port  of  Tsingtau 
rapidly  developed,  largely  at  the  expense  of  Chefoo.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Tientsin-Pukaw  line  two 
new  and  extremely  important  exits  for  Shantung  products  were 
established,  and  by  means  of  this  line  Tientsin  and  Shanghai  gained 
considerably  as  distributing  points  for  goods  from  this  Province. 

Goods  leaving  the  Province  via  the  ports  of  Chefoo  and  Tsingtau, 
as  well  as  the  small  quantities  from  Lungkow,  come  under  the  ooser- 
vation  and  control  of^the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  but  goods  that 
leave  the  Province  by  rail  and  pass  into  the  markets  of  Tientsin  and 
Shanghai  are  uncontrolled  so  far  as  the  customs  authorities  of  Shan- 
tung are  concerned.  No  statistics  of  exports  by  raQ  are  available, 
and,  as  that  is  a  constant  and  increasing  means  oit  export,  the  figures 
of  the  seaports  alone  can  give  no  accurate  idea  of  the  vast  and  valu- 
able export  trade  of  Shantung  Province. 
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It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  leading  articles  of  export  from  this 
Province  are  goods  either  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  the  former 
being  of  greater  importance. 

The  growth  of  exports  during  the  past  10  or  12  years  has  been  nota- 
ble and  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  construction  of  railways  opening 
up  considerable  producing  areas.  The  developments  alon^  this  line, 
however,  have  been  insuSicient,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this  natm^ally  rich 
Province  until  it  is  thoroughly  opened  up  by  rail  and  the  Grand 
Canal  and  Yellow  River  are  reclaimed. 

The  lack  of  collecting  mediums  for  goods  intended  for  export  and 
the  inadequate  banking  facilities  are  proving  serious  handicaps  in 
the  extension  of  all  lines  of  goods  suitable  for  export. 

The  following  table  of  the  principal  exports  of  native  products  and 
manufactures  through  the  port  of  Chefoo,  destined  for  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  submitted  for  consideration  in  connection  with  similar  tables 
of  exports  from  Tsingtau,  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as 
explained  above,  the  exports  of  these  two  ports  represent  only  a 
portion  of  the  total  export  trade  of  the  Provmce: 


Articles. 


1913 


Quan- 
tity. 


Valuo.    Quantity 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


I' cans,  all  hinds tons . 

Chinaware I)t),nuls. 

Clothing.etc 

('ordage,  hemp,  etc ions. 

Cotton  goo<ls: 

Nankeens pounds. 

All  other. 


8,793 


$247,554 
3241 


97,599 


511,206 

5,295 
60,562 


4,721 
74,133 


62,533 


1(^,204 


19 
9,733 


Cotton,  raw  and  wadding tons. 

Dates,  black  and  reti do . 


^gps,  fresh  and  preserved niirnlKT. 

Fishery  products ions. 

Fruits, fresh  and  dried ..do... 

Ginseng ]K)iir.ds. 

(i  rasseioi  h tons . 

Groundnuts: 

In  shell do... 

Kernels do . . . 

Hairnets 

Hemp do. .  - 

Hides,  cow do . . . 

Lace. 


11 

2,054 

240, 4.V) 

912 

346 

14,472 


2,309 
tJ96 


2,437  , 

75,«)27    

1,272  ,7,89(3,502 
4S,512  1.300 

4,073  I        2,248 

64,3;>2  1 

, '  42^ 


3,302 


33,  ."02 
71,798 
63,805 


80,613 
I8,6t>4 


3,190 


Leather  and  leather  ware do. .. 

Licorice do... 

Mats pieces. 

Meats,  fresh  and  frozen 

Medicines tons . 

Metals do... 

Oil: 

Bean do... 

Groundnut do . . . 

Sesame  seed do... 

Wood do... 

Paper do... 

Provisions  of  all  kinds,  n.  e.  s 

Seeds,  all  kinds do... 

Silk,  raw,  wild  (filature), do. . . 

Silk  piece  goods do... 

Silk  pongees pounds. 

Straw  braid do... 

Tea... do... 

Timber  and  wood  ware 

Vermicelli tons. 

Wabiuts pounds . 

Postal  parcels  not  otherwise  classified 

AH  other  articles 


4.S2 
766 


41,744 
92 


491,968 
149,620 


13 

6fi5 

104,105 


2,5*47 

408 

67, 5J9 

ft,  420 
59. ISO 

f.,340 


342 


57,828  , 


106 
102 
426 


11 


231 

20 

2 

122,666 

145,866 


2,497 

328 

7,696 

65,325 

11,396 

195,685 

57,150 


6,733 
32.'),  599 


M3,099 
6,419 


1,097,937 


Total 

Less  reexports  of  goods  of  Chinese  origin. 


2,604,418 
153,037 


Net  total. 


2,451,381 


316 
4 


48,384 
44 

29,210 

650 


08 


473 

10 

25 

251,333 


12,399 
088 
36,039 
30,798 
110,919 
555,660 


29,333 
*ii,*434 


3,730 

5,128 

,344,727 


15, 776 

186,838 


3,427,744 
761,324 


2,666,420 


64 
118 

77,000 

773 

425 

141 

33 

650 
1,653 


1 

150 

68,348 


134 
18 


643,600 
42,033 
11,601 


6,707 
14,667 


|5,P32 
6,255 

93,017 
3,883 

4,832 

6^6 

28,8)1 

10,144 

9  3 

73,6S8 

21,415 

614 

51,536 

40,520 

131,3.'i0 

840,133 

252 

2,236 

1,097,653 

302 

19,323 

5,618 

42 

96,715 

9,360 

3,888 

14,223 

2,163 

450 

11,824 

16,805 

17,086 

104,722 

5,782 

1,691,870 

010,  lU 

980 

9,765 

83,078 


5^602,568 
■^261, 1« 


5,211,365 
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The  above  figures  represent  exports  to  foreign  countries  only  and  do 
not  sh6w  the  exports  to  other  Chinese  ports,  which  ordinarily  have 
been  about  equal  in  value. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  articles 
declared  at  the  Chefoo  consulate  for  exportation  to  the  United  States 
during  the  years  1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 


Brashes,  bristle  and  horsehair number. . 

Cuges,  bird  (bamboo) do — 

Bair  nets  (made  of  human  hair) gross. . 

Hair,  yak pounds.. 

Lace  and  insertions,  linen  and  cotton yards. . 

Lace,  silk do — 

Lace  goods  and  embroideries pieces. . 

Oil,  peannt gallons . . 

Pongee  silk,  in  gum pounds.. 

Rugs,  woolen : square  yards. . 

^k.niw poimds.. 

Straw  braid do — 


Total.. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


38 
137,408 


187,337 

161 

13,971 

10,000 

273,253 

1,»K) 


$3ad 

282,909 


18,172 
26 
4,092 
10,410 
798,109 
2,901 


150,024  354,083 

1,471,121 


1918 


Quantity.       Value, 


204 


211,082 

50 

45,291 


2,928 
31,000 
180,555 


1.918 
375,397 


$110 


347,545 

211 

5,318 


1,814 

36,557 

473,732 


6,71ft 
719,212 


1,690,215 


For  purposes  of  comparison  it  may  bo  stated  that  during  1913, 
the  last  normal  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  declared 
exports  from  Chefoo  to  the  United  States  were  valued  as  foUows: 
Hair  nets,  $1,140;  lace  and  lace  goods,  $3,140;  silk,  $65,633;  walnuts, 
$2,664;  total,  $72,577. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

Changes  in  trade  routes  have  had  a  marked  eflFect  on  the  import 
trade  of  Chefoo.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway 
radical  chanffes  have  occurred  in  the  import  routes  to  the  interior  of 
Shantung,  the  effect  being  even  more  marked  than  that  of  the 
operation  of  the  Shantimg  Railway  since  1904. 

As  with  exports,  totaS  for  the  Province  are  not  ascertainable, 
since  in  the  case  of  some  commodities  the  railway  entrances  into  the 
Province  are  of  greatest  importance  and  statistics  covering  them  are 
not  kept. 

Although  the  revolution  in  1911  made  some  change  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  people  of  this  Province,  particularly  as  to  dress,  on  the 
whole  the  change  was  slight  when  the  total  import  trade  is  considered 
and  when  c6mparisons  are  made  with  other  parts  of  China,  particu- 
larly the  Yangtze  Valley  and  the  South. 

Many  factors  are  of  vital  importance  in  connection  with  the  import- 
ing power  of  the  people  of  Shantung,  and  probably  the  most  important 
single  factor  is  exchange.  With  exchange  stable  both  imports  and 
exports  flourish.  With  exchange  rising  exports  suffer,  because  of  the 
high  prices  that  must  be  paid  in  gold-standard  countries,  and  in 
consequence  the  buying  power  of  the  people  is  restricted.  With 
exchange  falling  the  reverse  situation  obtains,  to  a  Umited  extent, 
except  that  the  conservative  Chinese  suspend  importing  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  exchange  unfavorable  to  them  and,  as  most  of  the 
miports  that  are  necessary  for  life  come  from  other  parts  of  China  where 
exchange  does  not  enter  into  the  question,  foreign  imports  might  be 
curtailed  for  a  considerable  period  without  serious  inconvenience. 
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In  conadering  imports  reference  should  be  made  to  the  paragraphs 
of  this  chapter  deahng  with  shipping  facilities,  finance  and  hankmg, 
and  communications. 

In  all  foreign  business,  both  import  and  export,  the  comprador 
system  fully  prevails. 

The  Province  of  Shantung,  so  far  as  foreign  imports  are  concerned, 
is  mainly  served  through  neighboring  large  commercial  centers,  such 
as  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Tientsin,  the  single  exception  behig 
imports  irom  Japan.  Under  this  system  goods  packed  abroad  for 
shipment  into  China  are  usually  repacked  to  meet  tne  varying  require- 
ments of  the  locaUty  of  ultimate  consiunption.  Shipments  intended 
for  the  far  interior  points  of  the  Province  usua,lly  require  such  repack- 
ing on  account  of  the  methods  of  inland  transportation.  In  mlmg 
the  relatively  few  direct  orders  detailed  packing  instructions  should 
be  insisted  upon,  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  additional  packing 
expenses. 

It  is  not  considered  essential  to  present  a  table  showing  the  imports 
of  foreign  goods  into  Chefoo,  because,  as  already  indicated,  these 
figures  would  represent  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  trade  of 
the  Province  even  when  examined  in  conjunction  with  the  import 
figures  of  Tsingtau.  As  previously  stated,  statistics  for  the  entire 
Province  are  unobtainable,  since  the  corresponding  figures  concerning 
goods  entering  and  leaving  by  rail  are  not  available. 

The  import  trade  of  Oaefoo  has  undergone  marked  vicissitudes. 
Prior  to  the  buil<Ung  of  the  Shantung  Railway  and  the  harbor  works 
at  Tsingtau,  Chefoo  enjoyed  the  undisputed  position  of  the  leading 
port  of  Shantung  Province,  and  goods  destined  for  the  interior  or 
other  coast  ports  depended  upon  the  junk  trade  or  the  roads  from 
Chefoo.  This  condition  gradually  changed,  and  with  the  growth  of 
Tsingtau  the  trade  of  Cnefoo  declined.  As,  however,  the  railway 
created  new  business,  the  net  result  was  a  gain  for  the  rrovince  as  a 
whole. 

Commerce  has  shifted  to  more  convenient  channels  and  in  reality 
has  OTeatly  grown.  The  opening  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Tien- 
tsin-rukow llailway  greaty  stimulated  trade,  both  import  and  eacport. 
The  fall  of  Tsingtau  and  the  transferring  of  the  former  German  inter- 
ests to  Japanese  control  temporarily  confused  the  even  flow  of  com- 
merce, and  for  a  time  Chefoo  gained  in  certain  lines  but,  lacking  rail 
communications  with  the  interior,  is  again  losing  the  advantage. 

American  exporters  have  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  Japan  in  cotton  piece  goods  in  this  part  ot  China,  and  this 
item  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  imports  in  which  the  United 
States  is  interoste^l.  The  trade  in  1913  had  reached  considerable 
proportions  when  the  opening  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  lino  afforded  a 
readier  entrance  for  interior  trade.  The  same  may  be  said  of  prac- 
tically all  the  items  in  Chefoo's  import  trade  that  show  a  serious 
falling  off  in  recent  years.  The  exception  is  ginseng,  which  has 
grown  to  be  the  leading  article  of  import  into  (Jhefoo  but  does  not 
represent  an  item  of  local  consumption  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Because  of  the  favorable  climate  m  Chefoo,  Korean  g^inseng  is  im- 
ported and  stored  and  the  aimual  reexports  to  foreign  coimtries 
ahnost  equal  the  imports.  The  main  consuming  markets  are  South 
China  (with  Hongkong  as  the  distributing  point),  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.    By  a 
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special  arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Maiitirae  Customs  foreign 
gmseng  may  Be  imported  into  Chefoo  and  stored  for  a  period  up  to 
three  years  and  the  amount  of  import  duty  paid  will  be  refunded  if 
the  ginseng  is  reexported  within  that  time. 

SHIPPING  FACnJTIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

The  main  seaports  of  Shantung  Province  are  Chefoo,  Tsingtau, 
Lungkow^  and  "Weihaiwoi.  Of  these  Tsingtau  is  treated  in  a  separate 
chapter.  Chrfoo  is  the  best  and  largest  natural  harbor  in  North 
China  but  is  exposed  to  the  northeast  winds,  rendering  the  working 
of  ships  impossible  during  stormy  weather,  particularly  in  autumn 
and  winter.  This  defect  is  being  overcome  by  the  construction  of  a 
breakwater  which,  when  completed,  promises  to  make  Chefoo  harbor 
safe  in  any  weather.  ^  Being  an  outport  Chefoo  has  no  direct  shipping 
facilities  with  the  United  States  or  other  important  commercial  coun- 
tries. Practically  all  ocean  freirfits  for  the  United  States  are  subject 
to  transshipment  at  Shanjghai.  This  is  the  most  direct  route,  although 
it  involves  a  longer  hauL  The  route  via  Dairen  and  Kobe  necessi- 
tates double  handling,  and  cargoes  are  subject  to  long  delays  at  both 
ports.  ^  From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  nrst  of  December  there  are 
approximately  five  steamers  per  week  touching  at  Chefoo  en  route 
for  Shanghai.  During  the  winter  months — from  the  early  part  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  March — steamship  communication  with 
Shanghai  is  very  uncertain,  frequently  10  days  elapsing  without  com- 
munication. Tliis  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking, 
Chefoo  is  merely  a  port  of  call  for  steamers  plying  between  Shanghai 
and  Tientsin  and,  as  the  latter  port  is  closed  to  ocean  shipping  on 
accoiint  of  ice  during  the  winter  months,  there  is  insufficient  cargo 
to  justify  frequent  cans  at  Cliefoo.  The  completion  of  the  breakwater 
construction  and  the  building  of  a  railway  from  Chefoo  to  the  interior 
would  imdoubtedly  insure  regular  steamship  communication  for  this 
port. 

Small  vessels  ply  between  Chefoo  and  Dairen  about  five  times  a 
week,  and  there  is  one  vessel  a  week  to  Chemulpo,  in  Chosen. 

Theport  of  Lungkow  is  in'communication  by  very  small  steamers 
with  Chefoo  about  every  three  days  if  cargo  warrants  and  weather 
perinits.    Occasionally  a  vessel  of  the  China  Merchants  Steam  Navi- 

fation  Co.  calls  at  the  port  for  a  cargo  of  vermicelli  for  Hongkong. 
n  addition  to  this,  small  vessels  occasionally  run  between  Lungkow 
and  Dairen. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  a  ninnber  of  the  larger  China  coast  vessels 
were  withdrawn  for  seivice  in  European  watei*s,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  coasting  service  to  Shantung  ports  was  materially  reduced. 
On  through  bills  of  lading  transsmpment  at  Shanghai  is  undertaken 
by  the  agents  of  the  trans-racific  lines,  and  this  also  applies  to  Amer- 
ican ports  of  arrival,  enabling  such  through  freight  to  be  forwarded 
directly  to  destination  without  the  intervention  of  forwarding  and 
express  companies — though  in  some  instances,  where  goods  are  held 
in  storage  for  considerable  periods  as  a  result  of  congestion,  extra 
charges,  which  are  collected  at  destination,  must  be  made.  All  agents 
of  thd  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Service  (Ltd.)  are  also  agents  for  the 
Dominion  Express  Co.,  of  Canada.  This  express  company  is  in  a 
position  to  handle  shipments,  though  the  services  of  an  express  or 
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f oi-warding  company  are  not  necessary,  as  through  hills  of  lading  are 
issued  to  and  from  all  principal  ports. 

Because  the  harhor  of  Cheioo  is  exposed  to  the  frequent  north  and 
northeast  gales,  car^o  is  worked  with  difficulty  in  all  months  except 
May,  June,  and  July.  At  other  times  of  the  yeai*  frequent  delays 
occur  and  cargo  is  damaged  by  heavy  seas.  Ships  are  loaded  and 
discharged  from  and  into  small  lighters  with  capacities  of  about  35 
tons  of  40  cubic  feet  or  20  tons  dead  weight.  These  lighters  are  pro- 
pelled by  two  oars  at  the  stern.  Loadmg  is  entirely  by  hand,  and 
cargo  ari'iving  is  handed  from  the  lighters  onto  the  uncovered  cus- 
toms 'Metty,  the  caigo  being  protected  from  the  elements  by  mats 
only.  In  \nnter  the  inner  haibor  is  frequently  filled  with  ice,  render- 
ing the  working  of  cargo  impossible.  During  the  stormy  months 
steamship  companies  hesitate  to  accept  cargo  For  or  from  Chefoo,  as 
the  exposed  position  of  the  port  may  cause  long  delays.  During 
heavy  weather  ships  not  only  abandon  their  work  but  must  seek 
shelter  in  the  lee  of  the  Chefoo  Bluff,  which  forms  the  northern  shore 
of  the  harbor  across  from  the  city  of  Chefoo.  These  difficulties  will 
be  overcome  upon  the  completion  of  the  Chefoo  breakwater  and 
harbor  ^yorks,  and  loading  will  then  be  possible  from  alongside  the 
piers  built  from  the  mole.  Direct  charges  on  steamers  visiting  the 
port  are  as  follows: 

Harbor  siu-tax  for  breakwater  construction,  2  Haikwan  tael  cents 
per  net  ton  (at  present  exchange  a  little  over  2  cents  gold). 

Tonnage  dues  collected  every  thi^ee  months  at  the  rate  of  4  mace 
(0.40  HaDiwan  tael  cent)  per  net  ton  of  the  registered  tonnage  of  the 
vessel.  ^ 

Extra  dues  for  working  cargo  at  night  and  on  Sundays  and  holidavs: 
10  Haikwan  taels  for  perrnit  to  work  cargo  from  6  p.  m.  to  naidnignt; 
20  Haikwan  taels  for  all-night  permit,  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m. ;  20  Haikwan 
taels  for  Sundav  or  holiday  permit. 

Coolies  who  load  and  unload  vessels  earn  a  maximum  of  40  cents 
Mex.  per  day  according  to  the  amount  of  work  performed.  In  calm 
weather  this  method  of  handling  cargo  is  very  rapid,  and  a  2,800-ton 
steamer  can  be  loaded  in  12  hours  with  light  cargo. 

FAOLITIES  FOR  TRAVEL. 

Hotels  in  the  treaty  ports  and  inland  ports  open  for  trade  in  Shan- 
timg  Province  offer  very  poor  accommodation  for  one  accustomed 
to  modern  hotels.  The  hotels  at  the  treaty  ports  of  Chefoo  and 
Tsingtau  and  the  hotel  at  Weihaiwei  are  usea  mainly  by  summer 
visitoi*s  who  are  attracted  from  other  parts  of  China  less  favored 
climatically.  Although  these  hotels  are  kept  open  in  winter,  they 
enjoy  little  patronage  except  from  the  lattter  part  of  June  to  the  early 
part  of  September. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  rates  vary,  being  high  in  summer  and 
a  little  lower  in  wnnter.  The  rates  (American  plan)  charged  at  the 
Astor  House  at  Chefoo  (the  principal  hotel  m  the  port)  are  as 
follows:  Summer  rates,  per  day — Single  room,  one  person,  meals 
included,  $6  Mex.;  double  room,  two  persons,  meals  induaed,  $10 
Mex.  Winter  rates,  per  day — Single  room,  one  person,  meals  in- 
cluded, $6  Mex.;  double  room,  two  persons,  meals  included,  $8 
Mex.    There  are  no  deductions  for  longer  periods. 
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At  Weihaiwei  there  is  one  hotel  for  foreigners  that  may  be  compared 
with  the  hotel  at  Chefoo  just  mentioned. 

There  are  no  hotel  accommodations  at  Lungkow  for  foreigners. 

(For  hotel  accommodations  at  Tsin^tau  see  chapter  on  that  city.) 

At  Tsinan  there  are  two  small,  pooriy  equipped  foreign  hotels,  and 
no  hotel  accommodations  at  the  other  inland  ports  that  are  open  to 
trade. 

The  best  seasons  of  the  year  for  visiting  interior  points  of  Shantung 
Province  are  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  addition  to  these  seasons  the 
summer  is  most  favorable  for  visits  to  the  treaty  ports  and  Wei- 
haiwei. For  tourists  the  summer  season  is  recommended  for  the  sea- 
ports in  preference  to  either  spring  or  autumn,  as  tlie  sea  bathing  is 
excellent  and  the  sunmaer  climate  along  the  seacoast  of  Shantung 
Province  is  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  Cliina. 

The  treaty  ports  and  inland  ports  open  to  trade  offer  no  special 
attraction  to  sightseers,  and  the  only  important  points  of  interest  in 
Shantung  Provmce  for  tourists  are  the  grave  of  Confucius  and  the 
sacred  mountain  of  Taishan,    Confucius  was  buried  at  his  birth- 

5 lace  at  Kufu,  near  Yenchow,  in  the  year  478  B.  C.     All  the  lineal 
escendants  of  Confucius  are  buried  at  this  place  and  the  seventy- 
fifth  lineal  descendant  resides  there  now. 

In  the  spring  of  each  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Chma  visit  tne  sacred  mountain  of  Taishan,  and  this  is  a 
special  point  of  interest  to  tourists  by  reason  of  its  temples  and 
scenic  beauty.  There  are,  however,  no  hotels  for  foreigners  at  these 
points,  but  as  they  are  witliin  a  short  distance  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow 
Kailway,  and  consequently  not  far  from  Tsinan,  it  is  possible  for 
energetic  tourists  to  see  them. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  visit  Shantung  Province  in  winter  because 
of  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  almost  constant  storms  along 
the  coasts. 

Steamship  communication  is  infrequent  and  irregular,  and  the 
small  coasting  vessels  plying  between  Shantung  ports  offer  no  con- 
veniences. With  the  exception  of  the  Shantung  Railway  and  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  line  interior  travel  offers  many  hardships  and  in- 
conveniences in  any  season  of  the  year. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  DISTRICT. 

In  Chefoo  there  are  two  foreign  chambers  of  commerce,  namely, 
the  Chefoo  General  Chamber  ot  Commerce,  which  is  international, 
and  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  are  three  main  Cliinese  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  Pro- 
vince— at  Tsinan,  Chefoo,  and  Tsingtau — with  more  than  30  branches 
in  the  principal  trade  centers. 

Separate  guilds  exist  for  practicaDy  every  trade  and  occupation; 
they  are  generally  local  in  character  and  are  not  connected  with  guilds 
engaged  m  other  lines,  though  in  important  matters  they  may  coop- 
erate. In  some  instances  the  more  important  guilds  have  head- 
quarters in  the  main  centers  of  trade,  with  branches  in  places  of 
lesser .  importance.  The  guilds  are  permanent  organizations  with 
electeii  omcers.  They  concern  themselves  mainly  with  the  commer- 
cial interests,  individual  and  collective,  of  their  members  and,  in 
addition,  settle  trade  disputes,  enact  trade  regulations,  and  perform 
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many  municipal  functions.  In  some  places  they  establisth  standards 
of  weights  and  measures,  fix  the  rates  of  commissions,  determine 
settling  days,  and  cenerally  see  that  business  is  honestly  conducted. 
In  conjunction  with  chambers  of  commerce  the  cooperating  guilds 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  commercial,  political,  and  social 
life  of  a  Chinese  community. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

Direct  American  interests  in  Shantung  are  relatively  small,  ex- 
cept for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  missionary  interests. 

The  extraordinary  possibilities  of  the  Province  are  gradually 
attracting  the  attention  of  American  business  men,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  when  the  latter  are  fully  awake  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
trade  they  will  appreciate  the  desirability  of  directly  entering  the 
market.  A  large  American  import  and  export  firm  recently- 
opened  a  branch  in  Tsinan  and  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  C6,  is 
represented  by  native  agencies  in  all  the  important  communities  of 
the  Province.  The  organization  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  most 
complete.  For  its  purposes  the  Province  has  been  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  branches  have  been  established  at  Tsinan,  Tsingtau,  and 
Qiefoo,  with  native  agencies  in  every  large  and  small  commercial 
center,  forming  a  complete  network  covering  the  Province. 

Tliere  are  nine  American  missionary  societies,  including  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  represented  in  the  Province,  with  218 
American  workers  as  compared  with  190  foreign  workers  in  all  the 
foreign  Protestant  missionary  societies.  In  andition,  there  are  135 
Catholic  priests  and  58  nuns  stationed  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  Province. 
For  administrative  purposes  the  Catholic  missions  have  divided  the 
Province  into  three  sections.  North  Shantung,  with  Tsinan  as 
headquarters,  and  East  Shantung,  with  Chefoo  as  headquarters,  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Franciscans,  while  South  Shantung,  with 
Yenchow  as  headquarters,  is  under  the  control  of  the  German  mis- 
sions. 

The  American  missionary  societies  represented  in  this  Province 
are  engaged  extensively  in  medical  and  educational  work  in  addition 
to  their  evangelistic  work.  The  larger  hospitals  under  their  control 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  most  up-to-date  in  equip- 
ment and  best  conducted  in  China. 

The  educational  work  ranges  from  kindergartens  through  lower 
and  higher  elementary  schools  and  middle  schools  to  the  Shantung 
Christian  University  m  Tsinan,  which  is  conducted  jointly  by  the 
American  and  British  missionary  societies  (see  p.  455). 

There  are  few  Americans  engaged  in  purely  commercial  undertak- 
ings as  compared  with  the  nationals  of  the  other  leading  commercial 
countries  of  the  world.  A  number  of  Americans  are  occupied  in  con- 
nection with  the  growing  and  purchasing  of  tobacco  for  the  British- 
American  Tobacco  Co.  and  make  their  headquarters  at  Erhshihlipu 
Station  on  the  Shantung  Railway,  near  Weihsien,  and  also  at  Fangtze, 
on  the  same  line. 

As  a  result  of  the  conditions  growing  out  of  the  European  war 
American  trade  with  this  district  has  greatly  increased.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  goods  from  Europe  being  either  entirely  cut  off  or 
greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  the  difficulties  of  shipping,  and  the  un- 
certainties in  connection  with  the  filling  of  orders.     Although  Japan 
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has  secured  the  biJk  of^tliis  demand,  a  coasiderable  proportion  is 
being  met  by  the  introduction  of  American  goods.  Up  to  the  present 
time  this  has  been  the  result  of  the  pressing  need  rather  than  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  enter 
the  field,  and  nearly  all  the  American  goods  sold  in  the  Chefoo  con- 
sular district  have  come  from  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. 

The  establishment  of  branches  of  a  strong  American  general  import- 
ing and  exporting  concern,  with  headquarters  at  Shanghai,  in  the  prin- 
cipal trade  centers  of  Shantung  Province  (Tsinan,  Chefoo,  and  Tsing- 
tau),  with  native  connections  tnroughout  the  Province,  is  essential  to 
the  obtaining  of  a  firm  future  position  in  the  rich  trade  of  this  district. 
Practically  all  the  native  products  of  Shantung  Province  are  in  strong 
demand  in  the  United  States,  and  a  firm  so  established  would  be  in  a 
most  favorable  position  to  collect  and  sell  these  products  in  the 
United  States  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  constant  and  growing 
demand  for  American  manufactured  goods  throughout  this  Province. 
Until  the  establishment  of  such  direct  commercial  control  the  trade 
between  Shantung  Province  and  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
be  mainly  conducted  by  foreign  firms  acting  as  middlemen. 

GENERAL  TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

As  the  customs  statistics  of  Chefoo  and  Tsingtau  fail  to  portray 
adequately  the  trade  of  the  Province  as  a  whole,  so  ako  do  tney  fail 
to  indicate  fully  the  lines  of  American  manufacture  or  origin  in  great- 
est demand  or  capable  of  greatest  expansion  in  Shantung.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  classification  is  not  sufficiently  detaded  and 
that  the  country  of  origin  is  not  indicated. 

As  already  indicated,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  de^■elop- 
ing  American  trade  in  tne  Province  is  the  lack  of  American  commercial 
representation  there.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  firms  that 
are  energetically  developing  their  own  lines,  American  exporters 
and  manufacturers  leave  to  chance,  to  a  great  extent,  the  growth  of 
their  business  in  this  region.  The  great  majority  obtain  lists  of  names 
of  dealers  and  then  content  themselves  with  soliciting  orders  by 
mail,  frequently  accompanying  their  letters  with  more  or  less  useful 
catalogues  and  occasionally  sending  price  lists.  Their  terms  amount 
to  cash  with  order,  and  when  notmng  develops  they  conclude  that 
the  field  is  not  worth  working. 

The  more  progressive  firms  that  are  not  in  a  financial  position  to  do 
the  necessary  pioneer  work  have,  diu'ing  the  past  several  years, 
placed  agencies  or  established  selling  an*angements  with  some  firm  in 
Shanghai  in  a  position  to  carry  stocks  of  staple  articles  and  promptly 
meet  the  requu-ements  of  outport  and  interior  demand.  Frequently 
they  are  also  in  a  position  to  give  firm  quotations  for  goods  not  carried 
in  stock.  Such  arrangements  are,  unfortunately,  few  m  number.  The 
firms  that  have  made  a  real  success  have  directly  entered  the  market 
themselves  and,  by  establishir^  a  main  office  (usually  at  Shanghai), 
branches  at  the  most  promising  treaty  or  open  ports,  and  native 
agencies  at  prominent  trade  centers,  have  been  following  the  logical 
method  for  creating  permanent  markets  in  China. 

In  most  instances,  iiowever,  pre-war  methods  are  being  continued 
and  many  promising  agencies  are  allowed  to  languish  in  foreign 
hands  while  foreign  competing  lines  are  energeticafly  handled  with 
great  success. 
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In  considering  the  possibility  of  selling  American  goods  in  Shantung 
Province  one  important  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is  that 
the  United  States  purchases  a  large  percentage  of  the  partly  or  wholly 
manufactured  foreign  exports  of  the  Province,  which  annually 
total  a  considerable  sum.  These  goods  are  mainly  bought  through 
foreign  firms  in  the  treaty  ports  that  have  had  the  foresight  to  es- 
tablish themselves  for  that  purpose.  These  firms  purchase  Shan- 
tung products  to  sell  to  America  and  purchase  non- American  pro- 
ducts to  sell  to  the  natives  of  the  Province.  Obviously  a  strong 
importing  and  exportuig  house,  with  the  necessary  financial  back- 
ing and  connections  and  with  competent  men  in  charge  of  the 
main  departments,  would  be  in  a  position  not  only  to  supply  the 
United  States  with  the  required  Shantung  products  but  also  to  sell 
directly  to  the  Chinese  through  native  agencies  located  in  the  main 
trade  centers.  This  would  practically  amount  to  barter,  and  the 
profits  to  the  concern  undertaking  the  business  (profits  that  now  go 
abroad  and  that  amount  to  considerable  sums)  would  remain  m 
American  hands.  In  addition,  American  goods  would  be  in  a  most 
favorable  position  in  the  Province.  That  the  direct  marketing  of 
American  goods  pays  in  China  has  been  amply  demonstrated^  and  if, 
in  addition  to  selling,  a  firm  is  in  a  position  to  buy,  there  is  every 
inducement  for  the  Cliinose  to  deal  with  that  concern. 

The  lack  of  jobbers  and  wholesalers  in  this  district  who  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  carry  stocks  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  American  mer- 
chants to  place  their  goods  before  Shantung  buyers.  At  present 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.^  is  about  the  only  concern  importing  goods 
directly  from  the  United  States.    In  other  places  where  American 

foods  are  on  sale  one  finds  that  thev  are  supplied  from  Shanghai  or 
longkong  or  some  such  large  neimboring  trade  center  and,  after 
passing  through  8ever^l  hands,  finally  reach  the  market.  Naturally, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  price  has  greatly  increased  and  great 
difiicuHy  is  experienced  in  trying  to  meet  competition. 

The  past  four  years  have  been  most  favorable  for  the  introduction 
of  American  goods.  The  former  sources  of  supply  of  foreign  articles 
have  either  been  cut  oflf  or  the  production  seriously  curtailed,  and  in 
daily  greater  degree  China  has  looked  to  Japan  and  the  United  States 
for  many  necessities.  The  former  country  has  many  natural  advan- 
tages and  because  of  the  energy  of  its  people  is  proving  a  serious  com- 
petitor. The  trade  that  has  gone  to  the  United  States  has  in  the 
main  been  in  lines  that  Japan  could  not  supply  and  is  not  noticeably 
due  to  the  enterprise  of  American  exporters.  While  it  is  true  that 
a  number  of  American  firms  have  established  branchjBs  in  Shanghai, 
their  activities  have  seldom  been  directed  toward  trade  through  other 
treaty  ports  with  the  vast  interior.  In  this  respect  they  have  maile 
but  one  short  step  to  overcome  pre-war  handicaps,  since,  to  reach 
the  actual  consummg  markets,  they  are  still  mainiv  dependent  upon 
foreign  firms  just  as  they  were  formerly  dependent  upon  foreign 
firms  to  introduce  American  goods  into  the  Shanghai  market.  Many 
lines  of  American  exports  are  finding  a  ready  sale  in  China  to-day  as 
substitutes  for  goods  that  are  no  longer  procurable.  Whether  or 
not  their  sale  is  to  continue  upon  the  reestablishment  of  normal 
conditions  depends  mainly  upon  the  American  exporter's  seizing 
the  present  favorable  moment  to  market  his  own  goods  not  alone  in 
Shanghai  but  also  in  the  Provinces  where  the  goods  are  actually  used. 
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Y>y  Consul  M.  S.  Myers. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  Chungking  consular  district  comprises  the  Province  of  Szech- 
wan  and  Tibet  except  the  Kokonor  region.  As  these  two  regions  are 
so  different  and  as  the  latter  is  relatively  unknown,  it  will  be  dealt 
with  separately. 

Szecnwan  is  one  of  China's  western  Provinces  and  lies  between 
latitude  26''  and  34°  north  and  longitude  98°  and  110°  east.  Its 
latitude  corresponds  to  that  of  Texas.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north 
by  the  Provinces  of  Kansu  and  Shensi,  on  the  east  by  Hupeh  and 
Hunan,  on  the  south  by  Kweichow  and  Yunnan,  and  on  the  west  by 
Tibet. 

This  Province  is  the  largest  in  China.  Its  area  is  218,533  square 
miles,  or  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Texas,  with  its  area  of  265,896  square  miles,  is  the  only 
American  State  that  is  larger. 

POPULATION. 

As  elsewhere  in  China,  no  reliable  census  has  ever  been  taken.  The 
population  is  variouslv  estimated  at  between  45,000,000  and  71,248,- 
600,  the  latter  being  the  estimate  of  the  Maritime  Customs.  Richard 
gives  the  population  as  68,724,800,  but  considers  this  figure  too  high. 
This  population  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  eastern  Szechwan,  or, 
roughlv,  that  part  of  the  Province  east  of  the  Min  River,  which  com- 
prises less  than  half  of  the  total  area,  or  about  100,000  square  miles. 
As  50,000,000  may  be  considered  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  part  of  the  Province,  its  densitv  may  be  regarded  as 
approximately  500  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  figure  is  ex- 
ceeded by  several  other  Provinces.  The  population  of  western 
Szechwan  is  very  sparse  and  comprises  aborigines,  such  as  Tibetans, 
Lolos,  and  others^  among  which  are  independent  tribes,  as  well  as 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  are  found  mostly  in  the  towns,  where  they  are 
either  in  official  employment  or  engaged  in  trade. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

Szechwan  is  mountainous  and  hilly.  From  the  Min  River  west 
to  the  borders  of  Tibet  there  is  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges  run- 
ning north  and  south — separated  by  deep  gorges — which  at  many 
E laces  reach  a  height  of  16,000  to  19,000  feet.  In  eastern  Szechwan 
ills  and  mountains  are  numerous,  but  in  no  case  do  they  reach  a 
great  height.  Running  east  and  west  on  its  northern  border  is  a 
range  that  reaches  a  height  of  8,000  feet  but  the  mountains  to  the 
east  and  south  are  not  so  high.  Inclosed  within  these  mountains, 
which  form  its  rim,  is  a  table-land  of  red  sandstone  commonly  called 
the  "Red  Basin.''     The  Chengtu  plain  is  the  only  important  plain. 
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As  described  bv  Richthofen,  the  limits  of  the  '*Red  Basin"  roughly 
correspond  with  those  of  ea9tern  Szechwan.  ^ 

The  principal  river  of  this  district  and,  in  fact,  of  Cliina  is  the 
Yangtze.  From  its  source  in  the  Kokonor,  or  Ching  Hai,  the  general 
direction  of  its  course  is  south  until  latitude  26.5®  north,  in  Yunnan 
Province,  is  reached,  whence  its  general  direction  is  east.  In  its 
upper  reaches  it  is  known  as  the  "River  of  Golden  Sand,*'  and  its 
western  watershed  marks  the  western  boundary  of  Szechwan.  Its 
important  affluents  in  this  Province,  berinning  in  the  west,  are  the 
Yalimg,  Min,  Lu,  and  Chialing  Rivers,  flowing  south,  and  the  Kung 
Tan  River,  flowing  north.  Tne  affluents  that  flow  south  have  many 
tributaries,  the  more  important  of  which  will  be  mentioned  under 
"Waterways.'' 

CLIMATE. 

In  mountainous  western  Szechwan,  generally  speaking,  the  climate 
is  dry,  and  the  winters  are  cold  and  the  simmiers  warm.  ^  The  climate 
is  considered  healthful.  In  eastern  Szechwan,  except  in  the  moun- 
tainous rim  of  the  "  Red  Basin,"  the  climate  is  mild.  The  changes  in 
temperature  are  rapid^ogs  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  sky 
is  usually  overcast.  The  rainy  season  occurs  during  the  summer, 
when  the  humidity  is  the  highest.  At  Chengtu  the  temperature  in 
sunmier  rarely  exceeds  100°  F.  in  the  shade,  and  in  winter  there  is 
oiilv  a  short  period  when  the  mercury  drops  below  freezing. 

Along  the  Yangtze  River  the  climate  is  semitropical.  At  Chung- 
king the  extremes  of  temperature  are,  of  an  average  year,  about 
35°  and  106°  F.  in  winter  and  summer,  respectively.  The  average 
winter  mean  temperature  ranges  between  46^  and  53°  F.  The  sum- 
mers are  hot  and,  because  of  the  extreme  humidity,  are  very  trying. 
Fortunately  the  foreign  population  can  escape  to  the  near-by  hills 
and  obtain  some  relief  from  the  heat.  In  sprmg  and  autumn  sudden 
and  marked  changes  are  frequent.  During  the  aytumn  and  winter 
months  the  sun  rarely  makes  its  appearance  through  the  bluish-gray 
atmosphere  that  obscures  the  sky.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is 
about  50  inches.  From  April  to  October  is  the  season  of  greatest 
rainfall. 

POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  hsien  or  district  is  the  fundamental  sul>division  of  the  Prov- 
ince. There  are  141  hsien  in  Szechwan.  Each  hsien  is  presided  over 
by  a  chih  shih  or  magistrate.  He  is  the  authority  who  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  people.  His  powers  are  comprehensive  and  his  duties 
naanifold,  the  more  important  being  (1)  administrative;  (2)  judicial 
(in  a  few  important  places  courts — shen  p'an  t'ing — ^have  been  estab- 
lished and  are  now  responsible  for  much  of  the  judicial  work) ;  (3) 
supervision  of  education;   (4)  preservation  of  order. 

There  are  four  tao  or  intendencies  in  the  Province.  Each  tao  is 
presided  over  by  a  taoyin  or  intendant.  These  are  civil  officials 
directly  under  the  governor^  the  highest  civil  authority  of  the  Prov- 
ince. Their  principal  duty  is  to  superintend  the  many  district  magis- 
trates within  their  respective  jurisdictions.         ^ 

There  are  two  other  officers  of  whom  mention  might  be  n^ade, 
though  they  are  not  vested  with  administrative  powers.  They  are 
the  commissioner  for  foreign  affairs  at  Chungking,  who  is  also  super- 
intendent of  customs,  and  the  special  delegate  for  foreign  affairs  at 
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Chengtu.  These  officers  are  directly  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Peking,  but  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  tJie 
governor.  The  superintendent  «rf  customs,  in  resi>ect  to  his  duties 
as  such,  is  directly  under  the  Shui  Wu  Ch*u,  at  Peking. 

EDUCATION. 

^  The  years  1905  to  1910  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  old  educational  methods  to  the  new.  The  change  was 
necessarily  slow,  for  a  numl>er  of  reasons,  of  which  the  more  important 
were  lack  of  adequate  fimds,  lack  of  trained  teachers,  and  the  attitude 
of  many  officials,  which  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  regulation 
reauiringofficials  of  the  rank  of  magistrate  and  Tbelow  to  take  a  course 
in  law.     By  about  1910schools  for  the  old  learning  had  disappeared. 

According  to  the  latest  official  report  on  education  in  Szechwan 
Province  published  by  the  authorities  (that  for  1914),  the  total 
school  attendance  in  the  Province  in  both  Government  and  private 
schools  was  364,205.  Of  these.  5.739  students  were  in  schools  for 
higher  education  (mostly  law  scnooLj),  9,827  in  middle  schools,  2,031 
in  industrial  schools,  and  345,121  in  the  10,891  primary  schools. 
Education  in  the  primary  grade  is  to  a  great  extent  provided  by 
private  schools,  but  above  this  grade  very  lai-gely  by  the  Government. 

The  chief  educational  center  of  the  Province  is  Chengtu,  the  canital. 
It  has  a  provincial  college,  a  foreignJanguno;e  school,  a  normal  school, 
and  a  technical  school,  connected  with  which  there  are  a  number  of 
foreign  teachers.  Of  other  schools  above  the  middle-school  grade 
there  are  the  Normal  School  for  Girls,  the  Business  School,  the  School 
of  Law  and  Politics,  the  School  of  Jurisprudence,  the  School  of  Seri- 
culture, the  Preparatory  School  for  Stuilents  Going  Abroad,  the  Girls 
Industrial  School,  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  the  School  for 
Kindergarten  Teachers.  The  above  are  Government  schools  and, 
in  addition^  there  are  several  private  law  schools.  There  are  iio 
native  medical  schools  or  hospitals,  except,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
nailitary  ones. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Protestant  missions  has  been  coordi- 
nated by  the  formation  of  the  West  China  Christian  Educational 
Union,  established  in  1906.  The  following  missions  in  Szechwan 
are  members  of  the  Union :  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
Canadian  Methodist  Mission,  China  Inland  Mission  (Eastern  and 
Western  Districts),  Church  Missionary  Society,  Foreim  Christian 
Mission,  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association,  and  Metnodist  Epis- 
copal Mission.  Accordmg  to  the  statistical  report  of  the  Union  for 
1915,  the  missions  maintamed  444  junior  primary  schools  with  13,907 
pupils,  40  senior  primary  schools  with  879  pupus,  12  middle  schools 
with  565  students,  4  coUeges  with  69  students  (the  imiversity),  and 
5  theological  and  6  women's  training  schools  having  student  bodies 
of  45  and  104,  respectively.  There  are  707  tenchers  in  all  grades. 
The  university  is  situated  at  Chen^u.  A  German  mission  society 
supports  a  girls'  school  at  Shunchmg  in  which  there  are  about  40 
pumls. 

The  Catholic  missions  also  maintain  many  elementary  schools, 
there  being  350  parish  schools  in  this  part  of  the  Province,  with  more 
than  6,000  pupils.  They  have  3  colleges  in  the  Province  (2  in  Chung- 
king and  1  in  Chengtu),  10  seminaries,  and  5  boarding  schools  for 
girls. .   Two  of  the  colleges  are  now  closed  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
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There  is  onljr  one  foreign  secular  school  in  the  Province.  It  is 
the  Deutsch-Chinesische  Schule  at  Chengtu,  which  is  now  attended 
by  about  80  students.  It  is  of  the  midale-school  p-ade.  There 
are  two  German  instructors  in  the  school,  which,  it  is  understood, 
has  received  support  from  Berlin.  v 

The  Protestant  missions  support  24  hospitals  and  34  dispensaries 
in  Szechwan  (report  of  1915jN^nd  the  Catnolic  missions  5  nospitals 
and  7  dispensaries.    The  German  Government  has  supported  a  hos- 

¥ital  at  Chungking,  which  has  been  in  cha^e  of  an  army  doctor, 
he  name  of  this  hospital  is  the  Deutsche  Poliklinik  fur  Chinesen. 
So  far  no  market  has  existed  for  modern  school  supplies  and  the 
prospects  are  not  promising. 

As  regards  hospital  equipment,  a  certain  amount  is  in  use  by  the 
hospitals  above  mentioned.  The  supplies  and  equipment  are,  gener- 
ally speaking,  obtained  either  from  the  home  countries  supporting 
the  missions  or  from  Shanghai.  There  is  no  prospective  increase  in 
the  demand  for  such  equipment. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people  of  Szechwan. 
Rice  is  the  most  important  crop  and  is  generally  cultivated  through- 
out the  *'Red  Basm.''  The  crop  year  is  from  April  to  August. 
Forty-live  bushels  per  acre  from  fields  continually  covered  with 
water  is  said  to  be  a  fair  yield.     Rice  is  the  chief  foodstuff. 

Other  crops  of  lesser  importance  are  wheat,  rape,  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  maize,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  principal  winter  crops,  its  harvest  falling  in 
Mav.  Tw^enty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  is  claimed  to  be  an  ordinary 
yield,  but  as  much  as  50  is  harvested.  Wheat  is  exported  to  other 
parts  of  China. 

Rape  is  grown  extensively  for  oil  for  cooking  purposes.  It  is  har- 
vested in  Mav  also. 

The  soya  bean  is  very  generally  cultivated,  chiefly  as  an  article 
of  food.  The  crop  is  sown  in  April  and  harvested  in  August.  A 
variety  of  other  beans  as  winter  and  summer  crops  are  also  grown  as 
articles  of  diet. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  very  widely  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food. 

Maize  is  generally  cultivated  throughout  Szechwan.  It  is  planted 
in  April  and  harvested  in  June.  Forty  bushels  per  acre  is  regarded 
as  a  good  yield,  but  the  average  is  about  30,  as  the  crop  is  usually 
raisea  on  poor  soU.    Maize  is  grown  principally  for  food  purposes. 

Hemp,  Cannabis  saliva  and  abutilon,  is  grown  to  a  large  extent. 
The  crop  season  of  the  former  is  February  to  Jime  and  of  the  latter 
April  to  August,    The  latter  is  the  more  largely  exported. 

Tobacco  is  a  large  crop  of  the  Chengtu  plain.  Tobacco  shoots  are 
transplanted  in  March  and  the  harvest  is  gathered  in  June.  Tobacco 
leaves  aro  exported  to  other  Provinces. 

Two  kinds  of  sugar  cane  are  grown — the  red,  for  chewing  purposes 
only,  and  the  white  or  yellow  for  manufacture  into  sugar.  The  cane 
is  ripe  in  November.  *Brown  and  white  sugar  is  exported  for  con- 
sumption in  other  parts  of  China. 

Among  the  above  products,  hemp  is  the  only  one  that  is  sent 
abroad,  where  it  is  largely  usea  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 
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The  most  primitive  farm  implements  are  used.  The  water  buflFalo 
is  the  common  farm  animal.  A  spade,  a  sicklei  and  a  one-handled 
wooden  plow  with  an  iron  shovel  comprise  the  principal  implements 
in  universal  use.  Night  soil  is  the  most  common  fertilizer:  refuse 
c^kes  of  crushed  rapeseedj  beans,  etc.,  and  crushed  animal  bones 
are  among  the  other  fertilizers  used.  The  dimg  of  buflfalos  is  gen- 
eralhr  used  for  fuel. 

Water  buffalos  and  cows  for  use  as  beasts  of  burden  are  the  most 
common  livestock.  Ponies  are  scarce  and  are  used  chiefly  for 
riding.  Every  household  has  its  few  pigs  which  are  raised  for  the 
market.  Goats  are  also  raised  ii^  considerable  numbers.  In  western 
Szechwan  and  in  Tibet  grazing  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  people, 
and  sheep  and  goats  are  found  in  lai^e  numbers.  Kabbits  are  said 
to  be  domesticated  and  raised  in  northern  Szechwan  for  their  skins. 
Ducks  are  raised  in  large  numbers  for  sale  to  restaurants. 

Land  holdings  are  invariably  very  small.  When  the  farmer  needs 
financial  assistance  he  obtains  it  by  either  selling  his  crop  before  it  is 
ripe  or  by  borrowing  money  from  his  market  town,  the  latter  being 
the  more  common  practice.  Throughout  Szechwan  these  towns 
have  frequent  market  days,  on  which  occasions  the  farmer  takes  his 
produce  there  for  sale. 

Silk  production  is  one  of  the  principal  and  most  general  industries 
of  this  Province.  The  chief  centers  of  ^eduction  are  the  districts 
of  Chengtu,  Timgchwan,  Kiatinff,  and  raoning.  The  eggs  of  the 
woi-m  are  hatched  in  March,  and  by  the  early  part  of  May  the  silk- 
worm has  completed  its  spinning.  There  are  many  schools  for 
instruction  in  sericulture,  and  recently  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  cultivation  oi  mulberry  trees  than  formerly.  Wild  silk 
IS  also  a  product  of  this  Province,  oilk  is  the  most  important  export 
from  Chungking. 

Other  products  that  enter  into  the  export  trade  are  gallnuts  or 
nutgalls,  medicinal  herbs,  rhubarb,  turmeric,  vegetable  taflow,  white 
wax,  and  wood  oil.  The  wood-oil  tree — t'ung  shu — is  found  more 
abundantly  to  the  east  of  Chungking.  Wanhsien  is  the  chief  center 
of  export.  'The  nuts  from  which  the  oil  is  expressed  are  gathered  in 
November.  The  other  products  are  sufficiently  touched  upon  under 
the  heading  "Export  trade''  (p.  506). 

In  connection  with  agricultural  products,  the  chief  subsidiary 
employments  include  the  expressing  of  wood  oil  and  rape  oil,  the 
crushing  of  sugar  cane,  flour  milling,  and  the  manufacture  of  grass 
cloth,  rfo  modern  machinery  of  any  kind,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  in 
use  in  these  industries. 

MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Szechwan  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  region 
west  of  the  Min  River.  Although  this  region  is  very  imperfectly 
known,  it  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  richest  mineral  areas  in 
China.  Here  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  iron,  antimony, 
white  copper,  gypsum,  mica,  and  other  minerals  are  found.  Tne 
chief  mining  centers  are  Yachow,  Tachienlu,  Ninffyuanfu,  and  Huili- 
chow.  Zinc,  lead,  coal,  and  iron  are  important  deposits  of  Yachow, 
gold  and  silver  oi  TachienlU;  gold,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  of  Ningyuanfu, 
and  copper  of  Huihchow.  In  Mienning  district,  near  NingyuanfuL 
is  situated  the  well-known  Maha  gold  mine.     Tliis  mine  was  operated 
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as  a  joint  Government  and  private  undertaking  and  modern  machin- 
ery was  iised,  but  for  some  years  it  has  been  r5^ing  idle.  In  1914  it 
was  decided  to  start  operations  again  and  a  foreign-educated  Chinese 
mining  engineer  was  given  charge  of  the  mine,  but  before  anything 
was  done  the  plan  was  given  up.  Both  alluvial  and  quartz  'gold 
is  worked  in  this  mineral  belt.  According  to  a  British  consular 
report,  the  total  gold  output  of  this  region  is  estimated  at  $225,000 
annually. 

In  the  ''Red  Basin''  the  principal  minerals  to  be  found  are  coal, 
iron,  and  salt.  Coal  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Proviace, 
but  in  many  places  it  is  of  a  very  poor  quality.  According  to  Richt- 
hofen  the  districts  of  Suifu,  YacJiow,  and  Chengtu  and  the  northern 
rim  of  the  basin  from  Kwanhsien  to  Kwangyuanhsien  '^furnish  the 
largest  quantity  and  best  descriptions  of  coal/'  A  very  good  quality 
of  coal  IS  also  mined  along  the  Chialing  River.  The  output  of  coal 
in  this  Province  is  variously  estimated  at  between  300,000  and 
800,000  tons  per  annum.  Iron  is  also  widely  distributed  and  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  coal  measures.  Chichianghsien  is  one  of 
the  most  important  iron-ore  mining  centers.  The  miaing  of  coal  and 
iron  is.  limited  to  the  demands  of  the  local  market. 

The  principal  salt-producing  centers  are  Tzeliuching,  Kiatingfu, 
and  Paoningiu.  The  brine  wells  of  Szechwan  are  famous,  and  the 
production  of  salt  constitutes  one  of  its  important  industries.  Salt 
m  considerable  quantities  is  sent  to  contiguous  Provinces.  The 
primitive  methods  of  raising  brine  by  buffalo  winches  and  bamboo- 
ribbon  rope  attached  to  bamboo  buckets  still  prevail,  but  at  Tzeliu- 
ching recent  years  have  witnessed  the  introduction  of  simple  steam 
haulmg  machinery.  These  plants  consist  of  an  ordinary  steam  winch, 
the  drum  of  which  holds  about  3,000  feet  of  half -inch  wire  rope;. 
Steam  is  supplied  by  a  vertical  cross-tube  type  of  boiler.  These 
plants  are  made  in  Hankow  and  Shanghai.  They  are  said  to  be 
crude  and  iuefficient  but  have  the  recommendation  of  cheapness 
which  appeals  so  strongly  to  Chinese  buyers.  The  boring  of  these 
wells  by  the  old  method  of  the  jumping  beam  and  iron  drill  is  still 
universally  used,  but  as  steam  haulage  plants  are  gaining  popularity, 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  need  for  modem  drillmg  macninery  will 
soon  oe  felt.  It  may  be  stated  that  some  of  these  wells  are  as  much 
as  3,000  feet  deep.  In  that  district  natural  gas  is  used  as  a  fuel  for 
evaporation  purposes.  The  number  of  salt  wells  in  operation  at 
Tzeliuching  in  1918  was  1,182,  and  the  salt  produced  amoimted  to 
3,566,358  piculs,  or  212,224  lonff  tons. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  the  salt-well  regions,  but  so  far  it  has  not 
been  refined  and  marketed. 

Mining  in  Szechwan  is  done  entirely  by  natives  and  by  their  primi- 
tive metnods.  Modem  machinery  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  used  only 
to  a  limited  extent  for  haulage  purposes  at  Tzuliuching.  Foreignere 
hold  no  mining  concessions  nor  are  they  connected  in  any  way  with 
any  mining  enteq)rise.  Mining  affairs  are  handled  by  a  mining 
bureau  in  the  governor's  office  at  Chengtu.  The  official  attitude 
toward  foreign  mvestment  is  not  definitely  known,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  hostile.  < 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  mining  potentialities  of  this  Prov- 
ince are  vast.  Certainly  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  Chinese 
will  realize  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  developing  this  form 
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of  wealth,  with  which  nature  has  so  abundantly  furnished  them. 
In  conclusion,  the  principal  factors  militating  agauist  mineral  develoj)- 
ment  ma^y  be  briefly  stated,  as  follows:  The  present  mining  regula- 
tions, wKich  are  regarded  as  burdensome  ana  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  growth  of  this  mdustrv;  the  inaccessibihty  of  tliis  fich  mineral 
area  and  the  serious  difficulties  of  transportation;  and  the  fact  that 
this  region  is  to  a  great  extent  inhabitea  by  Tibetan,  Lolo,  and  other 
tribes  who  are  jealous  of  encroaching  Chinese  authorit\'. 

WATERWAYS. 

In  this  immense  Provin<^e,  with  its  millions  of  people,  there  is 
not  one  mile  of  railway.  By  the  Yangtze  River  and  its  tributaries 
the  principal  centers  of  trade  are  connected  with  the  outsi<[e  world. 
This  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  Manyingssu,  some  1 ,800  statuto  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Between  Ichang  and  Chungking  there  are  the 
famous  Yangtze  gorges.  It  is  this  section  of  the  river,  with  its  many 
dangerous  rapids  and  strong  currents,  that  baffled  navigation  by 
steam  for  many  years,  and  it  was  only  in  1009  that  it  was  demon- 
strated that  steamers  of  si>ecial  design  and  with  much  power  could  be 
successfully  operated.  Steam  navigation  is  still  impossible  from 
December  to  April  during  the  low-water  season,  when  certain  rapids 
are  impassable.  At  present  there  are  three  steamers  that  have  been 
succ^sfuUy  operatea  for  several  years,  while  several  others  have 
recently  made  their  appearance.  These  steamers  have  a  cargo- 
carrying  capacity  ranging  between  60  tons  in  the  case  of  the  smallest 
and  250  tons  in  the  case  of  the  largest,  in  addition  to  a  passenger  load 
of  from  160  to  400,  respectively.  The  journov  from  Ichang  to  Chung- 
king, 410  miles,  is  made  in  from  three  and  a  naif  to  six  days,  de|>ena- 
ing  upon  the  steamer  and  the  stage  of  the  water.  The  down-river 
trip  is  made  in  two  da  vs.  There  are  now  two  small  steamers  of  the 
launch  type  plying  a^bove  Chungking,  engaged  in  the  passenger 
trade. 

Cargo  between  Ichang  and  Chungking,  the  commercial  emporium 
of  Szechwan,  is  transj>orted  by  junk  except  the  comparatively  small 
portion  that  is  carried  by  the  steamers.  Junk  tratlic  flourishes  in 
the  low  and  medium  water  seasons,  the  current  becoming  so  swift 
in  high  water  as  to  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  the  journey  as  well  as 
the  dangers  and  ris&  always  attending  it.  For  the  up-river  journey 
junks  are  hauled  by  trackers,  and  from  30  to  50  davs  are  required 
to  complete  it,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  craft,  the  state  of 
the  water,  and  the  winds.  '*Wu-pans/'  which  are  smaller  and  of 
slightly  different  design,  make  the  trip  in  from  20  days  upward. 
The  cost  of  transportation  varies  with  the  cargo.  Present  rates  for 
up-river  cargo  range  between  $20  Mex.*  and  $30  Mex.  per  ton.  The 
down-river  rate  is  about  $12.50  Mex.  per  ton.  Steamer  rates  also 
Tary  and  are  much  higher  than  junk  rates.  The  down-river  journey 
is  made  in  from  nine  days  to  two  weeks. 

Of  the  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Yangtze,  begiiming^  in  the  west, 
tiiere  is,  first,  the  Min  River  running  south  and  joinmg  the  main 
stream  at  Suifu.  This  river  is  navigable  for  junks  and  shallow-draft 
flteaihers  below  Kiatingfu  except  in  winter  and  as  far  as  Chengtu 


1  See  footnote  on  p.  S4. 
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for  the  shallow-draft  pan-t*ou  ch'uan  throughout  the  year.  The  Ya 
River  is  navigable  for  rafts  between  Kiatmg,  where  it  enters  the  Min, 
and  Yachow,  and  it  is  by  that  routo  principally  that  foreign  goods 
are  sent  to  Yachow  and  beyond.  The  Lu  Kiver,  which  enters  the 
* '  big  "  river  at  Luchow,  is  navigable  below  Kienchow  for  native  craft. 
The  largest  tributary,  the  Chialing,  joins  the  Yangtze  at  Chungking. 
It  is  navigable  for  junks  below  Paoningfu  and  for  small  craft  as  far 
as  Kwang3^uanhsien.  The  Suining  River,  which  joins  it  at  Hochow, 
is  navigable  up  to  Chungpa  beyond  Mienchow.  Another  affluent 
which  Joins  it  just  above  Hochow,  the  Chu  River,  is  navigable  for 
junks  as  far  as  Suitingfu  and  even  farther  for  smaller  craft.  The 
only  important  tributary  of  the  Yangtze  flowing  north  is  the  Kungtun 
River,  which  joins  it  at  Fuchow.  This  river  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Shihnanfu  in  Kweichow  in  high  water,  but  only  to  the  border  of  the 
Province  at  other  seasons.  Except  the  two  small  steamers  running 
between  Chungking  and  Kiating — only  to  Suifu  during  low  water — 
native  craft  of  various  sizes  provide  the  only  means  of  transportation 
on  these  waterways.  The  up-river  joumev  is  in  every  ease  long  and 
tedious,  the  boat  being  hauled  up  by  trackers,  but  the  return  trip  is 
made  in  comparatively  quick  time.  The  trip  from  Chungking  to- 
Chengtu  by  wu-pan  requires  about  30  davs,  while  the  return  journey 
can  be  made  in  a  week  or  10  days,  l^he  present  rates  for  cargo 
between  Chungking  and  Suifu  range  between  $12.50  and  $16  Mex. 
per  ton,  and  between  Chungking  and  Chengtu  they  are  about  $26 
Mex.  per  ton.  The  distance  to  Suifu  is  about  230  and  to  Chengtu 
about  420  miles. 

The  character  of  the  trade  on  these  waterways  is  limited  only  by 
the  diversity  of  the  trade  of  the  Provuice.  Besides  Chungking  other 
important  trade  centers  situated  on  these  waterways  are  Chengtu, 
Kiatingfu,  Suifu,  Luchow,  Hochow,  Paoningfu,  Wanhsien,  andKweifu. 

There  are  two  different  taxes  levied  on  goods  en  route.  By  the 
Ch'ang  Kuan,  or  Native  Custonas,  merchandise  entering  or  leaving 
the  Province  is  taxed  imless  it  is  covered  by  documents  issued  b^ 
the  Maritime  Customs.  This  is  a  specific  duty  on  a  nominal  basis 
of  2i  per  cent  and  is  collected  for  the  central  Government.  The 
other  tax,  called  t'ungchuan,  is  a  provincial  tax  and  is  levied  at  the 
first  barrier  that  the  goods  pass.  A  certificate  is  given  upon  payment 
thereof  so  as  to  free  the  goods  from  further  t'ungchuan  levies,  but 
it  is  understood  that  these  certificates  are  not  always  honored. 
This  tax  is  leviable  upon  all  native  and  foreign  goods  not  certificated 
by  the  Maritime  Customs  and,  according  to  the  regulations  governing 
its  collection,  upon  forei^  goods,  so  certificated,  at  destination. 
The  practice  of  collecting  it  on  foreign  goods  is  not  uniform,  prob- 
ably oecause  of  its  evident  illegality.  This  is  also  a  specific  tax  on  a 
nominal  basis  of  2  J  per  cent.  At  some  places  lo-ti-shui ,  a  destination 
tax  of  variable  amount,  is  also  collected. 

RAILWAYS  PLANNED. 

There  are  in  Szechwan  no  railways  in  operation  or  under  construc- 
tion. The  Szechwan-Hankow  anci  Yamchow-Chungking  lines  are 
under  agreement  for  future  construction,  and  there  are  plans  for  a 
line  from  Yunnan  to  Suifu  or  Luchow. 
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SZECHWAN-HANKOW  RAILWAY. 


The  Hukuang  Railway  loan  of  1911,  made  by  the  Four  Nations 
Group,  compost  of  American,  British,  French,  and  German  bankers, 

Provides  for  the  construction  of  the  Szechwan-Hankow  Railway, 
he  Ichang-Kweichowfu  section,  part  of  which  is  in  Szechwan,  was 
assiOTied  as  the  American  section  for  construction.  The  final  survey 
of  this  line  was  completed  in  1915,  but  on  account  of  the  war  con- 
struction work  was  not  begun.  The  length  Of  this  section  is  132 
miles.  A  ^  preliminary  survey  of  the  contemplated  extension  to 
Chengtu  via  Chungking  was  carried  out  in  1914  by  American  engi- 
neers from  the  I-Kwei  section. 


TATUNG-CHENGTU  RAILWAY. 


A  preliminary  contract  was  signed  on  August  14,  1913,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soci6t6  Beige  des  Chemins  de  Fer  en  Chine  and  the 
Soci6t6  Fran^aise  de  Construction  et  Exploitation  de  Chemins  de 
Fer  en  Chine.  This  railw  ay  w  ill  be  approximately  960  miles  long 
and  at  Tatung  will  connect  with  the  Peking-Kalgan  Railway. 


YAMCHOW-CHUNGKING  RAILWAY. 


Early  in  1914  La  Banque  Industrielle  do  Cliine  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Yamchow  via  Naniiing,  Pose,  and  Singyi  to  Yunnanfu 
and  thence  via  Weining  in  Kweichow  to  Chun^king,^where  it  will 
connect  with  the  extension  of  the  Szechwan-Hankow  line.  The 
approximate  length  of  this  line  is  1,000  miles. 

YUNNAN-SZECHWAN  RAILWAY. 

A  survey  of  the  line  from  Yunnan  to  Suifu  (or  Luchow),  made  by 
American  engineers,  was  completed  in  1911.  Its  length  is  about 
450  miles.  It  is  undoubtedly  this  line  that  is  contemplated  in  the 
concession  of  La  Banque  Industrielle  de  Chine  referred  to  above. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  agreements  provide  for  a  system  of 
trunk  lines  in  Western  China  running  north  and  south  and  another 
trunk  line  running  east  and  west  paralleling  that  ^eat  artery  of 
commerce,  the  Yangtze  River,  and  connecting  the  richest  Province 
in  China  with  the  great  markets  of  Hankow  ana  Shanghai.  The  most 
urgent  and  essential  line  for  the  needs  of  this  region  is  very  plainly 
the  Hankow-Szechwan  Rfdlway. 

There  are  no  tramways  in  the  Chungking  consular  district. 

ROADS. 

The  roads  in  Szechwan  are  invariably  paved  with  flagstones,  laid 
crossways.  Some  important  roads  are  as  much  as  5  feet  wide  but 
usually  the  roads  are  narrower.  Over  the  ever-recurring  hills  in  this 
Province  these  flagstones  are  arranged  in  steps,  which,  owing  to  the 
steep  slopes  of  many  hills,  make  a  far  more  satisfactory  road  for  the 
traffic  than  an  even-surfaced  one.  As  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  roads,  no  vehicles  are  in  use.  Porterage  is  the  univer- 
sal means  of  transportation  by  land;  the  trade  with  Tibet  is  entirely 
transported  in  this  way.  Pack  animals,  both  ponies  and  rnules,  are 
used  to  some  extent.    Transportation  by  pack  animals  is  slower 
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than  oy  coolies.  Traveling  is  done  in  sedan  chairs,  carried  hx  two 
to  four  ooolies  who  travel  about  30  miles  per  day. 

By  reliable  *' coolie  hongs" — establishments*  providing  coolies  for 
labor  and  transportation  purposes — at  Chungkmg,  the  rate  for  por- 
terage to  Qiengtu  is  now  quoted  as  10,000  cash,  about  $6.20  Mex., 
per  coolie  carrying  a  loaa  of  80  catties  (about  107  pounds),  for 
the  journey,  which  is  10  days  long.  At  this  rate  transportation 
costs  about  $77  United  States  currency  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
The  distance  is  about  300  miles.  Chair-bearers  receive  the  same 
amount.  ^  The  rate  for  pack-animal  transportation  for  the  same 
journey  is  quoted  as  90  cash,  $0,055  Chungking,  per  catty  (IJ 
pounds  avoirdupois),  each  mule  or  pony  carrying  a  maximum  of 
200  catties.  At  this  rate  goods  are  carried  the  300  miles  for  $0.02  J 
gold  per  pound  or  $56  per  ton.  Transportation  rates  during  recent 
years  have  increased  considerably.  Some  hongs  quote  lower  rates, 
as  9,000  cash  per  coolie  and  80  cash  per  catty  for  pack  animals,  but 
tiiese  establishments  are  not  so  reliaole  and,  as  a  result,  difficulties 
frequently  occur  on  the  way.  Rates  between  interior  points  are  un- 
douDtedly  less  than  those  quoted  herein. 

The  principal  trade  routes  and  routes  of  travel  are  the  following: 
(a)  The  "Ta-lu",  or  Great  Road,  from  Peking  via  Taiyuanfu,  Sian- 
fu,  and  Hanehungfu,  which  passes  through  Paoningfu,  Tungchwanfu, 
Chengtu,  Yachow,  Tachienlu,  Litang,  and  Batang  and  thence  leads 
cm  to  Lassa;  the  section  of  this  road  west  of  Chengtu  is  the  one  over 
which  the  ffreat<^r  portion  of  the  trade  with  Tibet  is  carried.^  (6)  The 
road  from  Yachow  to  Yunnan,  which  passes  through  the  Chienchang 
Valley  and  the  city  of  Ningyuanfu.  (c)  The  road  along  the  Min 
River  from  Chengtu  to  Suifu.  (d)  The  road  from  Chungking  to 
Chengtu,  which  passes  through  Tzechow.  (e)  The  road  from 
Chengtu  to  Wanhsien  via  Shuncliinf u  and  Suitingf u ;  this  is  of  consider- 
able commercial  significance  and  will  become  more  important  with 
expansion  in  the  trade  of  the  new  port  of  Wanhsien. 

Probably  more  attention  ispaid  to  tlie  upkeep  of  roads  in  Szechwan 
that  is  usuallv  the  case  in  Cnina.  They  are  generally  kept  in  fair 
condition  and  fine  bridges  are  numerous.  The  district  official^  is 
responsible  for  road  construction  and  maintenance,  the  cost  of  which 
is  defrayed  either  by  subscriptions  of  the  community  or  by  some  public 
benefactor.  The  construction  of  modern  roads"^  is  not  now  con- 
templated, but  is  a  probable  future  development. 

POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

The  Chinese  Post  Office  provides  the  postal  facilities  of  Szechwan. 
The  report  of  the  Post  Office  for  1915  gives  the  total  length  of  postal 
lines  in  the  Province  as  44,108  li,  or  about  14,700  miles.  At  the  end 
of  that  year  there  were  open  113  post  offices  and  subofficcs  and  523 
postal  agencies.  ^  Mail  is  carried  by  courier  services,  post  boats,  and 
steamers.  Couriers  travel  on  foot  and  carry  a  maximum  load  of  64 
pounds.  On  most  routes  they  travel  day  and  night  with  first-class 
mail.  For  heavy  mail  pony^  pack  trains  are  used  to  some  extent 
where  water  transportation  is  not  available. 

.  Since  August  1,  1916,  when  the  parcel-post  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  China  went  into  effect,  there  have  existed 
parcel-post  facilities  with  the  United  States.    Parcels  up   to  22 
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pounds  can  be  sent  to  Chungking,  but  for  Chengtu  and  other  interior 
cities  the  limit  is  11  pounds.^  There  are  no  money-order  facilities 
for  foreign  countries.  The  time  recmired  for  receipt  of  first-class 
mail  matter  at  Chungking  from  New  lork  is  between  six  and  seven 
weeks. 

Tliere  is  one  foreign  post  office  in  Szechwan,  the  French  Post  Office 
at  Chungking.    It  is  neither  a  parcel-post  nor  a  money-order  office. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  tel^raph  service  of  this  Province  is  furnished  by  the  Chinese 
Telegraph  Administration.  There  are  36  stations  in  operation,  and 
lines  addingtwo  more  are  contemplated.  There  are  two  lines  running 
east  from  Chunjcking  into  Hupen  Province,  two  running  south  into 
Kweichow  Province  (one  of  wluch  is  via  Luchow),  and  two  to  Chengtu, 
one  each  via  Luchow  and  Suifu.  From  Chengtu  there  is  a  line  run- 
ning west  via  Yachow  to  Batang,  with  a  branch  to  Ningyuanfu. 
There  is  also  a  line  connecting  Chengtu  with  Peking  via  the  Province 
of  ShensL  A  line  from  Hoch^an  (iTochow)  to  Mienyang  (Mienchow) 
on  the  Chengtu-Peking  line  is  the  one  contemplated.  Telegraph 
charges  witHin  the  Province  are  at  the  rate  of  $0.09  Mex.  per  word, 
and  to  other  Provinces  $0.18  Mex.  per  word.  The  address  is  charged 
for. 

^  The  materials  mostly  in  use  are  of  German  manufacture.  Mate- 
riab  are  purchased  by  public  tender  by  the  telegraph  supply 
department  of  the  Ministiy  of  Communications  at  Shanghai, 

TELEPHONES. 

There  are  two  small  ofiicial  telephone  systems  in  Szechwan.  A 
50-line  exchange  for  official  use  only  was  recently  installed  at  Chung- 
king. The  telephones  are  British  Insidated  and  Helsby  Cables  Co. 
The  other  system  is  at  Chengtu.  It  is  operated  by  the  mihtary 
authorities,  out  its  use  is  extended  to  the  puolic.  Part  of  the  system 
is  Swedish-Erricksen.  A  200-line  exchange  of  two  100-line  Western 
Electric  switchboards  was  installed  in  1913  by  Arnhold,  Karberg  & 
Co.  According  to  recent  reports  343  telephones  are  now  in  iise. 
The  rate  at  Chengtu  is  $5  Mex.  per  month.  At  present  there  is  no 
prospect  of  extension.    The  operation  of  telephones  for  the  use  of  the 

eneral  public  is  a  Government  enterprise  and  is  reserved  to  the 

'inistry  of  Communications. 

NEWSPAPERS. 


ge 
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There  are  no  forei^  newspapers  printed  in  Szechwan.  Of  Chinese 
journals  tJiere  are  nme  printed  at  Chungking  and  nine  at  Chengtu. 
The  followingare  numbered  among  the  leaduig  newHj)apers:  Chung- 
Idng— Shang  \Vu  Jih  Pao,  circulation  600  to  700  copies;  Shang  Pao, 
eirculation  600  to  700  copies;  Chengtu — Kuo  Min  Kung  Pao,  circu- 
lation about  4,000.  The  last-mentioned  is  the  only  paper  printed 
in  this  Province  that  has  a  daily  issue  of  more  than  1,000  copies. 
All  papers  have  six  issues  per  week.  The  average  annual  subscription 
ranges  between  $5  and  $6  Mex.  There  are  newspapers  edited  by 
women  at  both  Chungking  and  Chengtu ;  these  journals  were  started 
during  1916  and  are  devoted  to  women's  rights  and  education.    At 
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Chungking  the  Catholic  Mission  publishes  a  weekly  paper  in  Chinese 
that  IS  not  included  in  the  above  number. 

Advertising  rates  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  type  between 
200  and  600  cash  for  100  characters,  or  words,  per  day.  Advertise- 
ments by  the  week,  fortnight,  and  month  receive  a  discount  on  the 
above  rates  of  between  10  and  40  per  cent,  and  for  longer  periods 
the  rates  are  subject  to  special  arrangement.  Double  rates  are  usu- 
ally charged  for  outside  page  advertisements. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  data  on  the  subject,  estimates  of  the 
percentage  of  natives  able  to  read  vary  considerably.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  many,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  people  can  read. 
If  the  school  statistics  given  above  may  be  considered  a  reliable  guide 
this  estimate  is  much  too  high. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  SANITATION. 

The  Chengtu  plain,  with  an  area  of  about  2,400  square  miles  and  a 
reputed  population  of  5,000,000,  has  an  irrigation  system  which, 
according  to  Chinese  history,  dates  from  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  At  Kwanhsien  the  Hsi  or  Sungpan  River  debouches 
from  the  mountains  and  divides  its  watei-s  among  the  many  channels 
that  cross  the  plain  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast.  ^  Here  the 
streams  conver^^e  to  form  the  Min  River,  which  empties  into  the 
Yangtze  at  Suifu.  These  streams  have  been  supplemented  by  a 
multitude  of  canals,  whereby  an  almost  perfect  distribution  of  water 
throughout  the  whole  plain  has  been  effected.  Of  this  sjrstem  of 
irrigation  Richthofen  states  that  it  ^'is  probably  not  excelled  in  per- 
fection anywhere." 

Certain  conservancy  work  on  the  Upper  Yangtze  River  with  a  view 
to  improving  navigation  is  now  in  progress.  In  the  autumn  of  1916, 
the  Ministry  of  Military  Affairs  estaHisned  a  bureau  for  the  Szechwan- 
Ilupeh  conservancy  matters.  Tliis  bureau  has  been  given  a  limited 
amount  of  money,  and  thus  far  its  activities  have  been  confined  to 
certain  improvement  work  at  several  of  the  worst  rapids.  Toward 
the  end  of  1915  a  conservancy  board,  in  wliich  the  Maritime  Customs 
was  represented,  was  formed,  but  thus  far  it  has  not  functioned. 
The  control  of  the  funds  was  vested  in  the  Customs.  It  is  possible 
that  this  or  a  similar  board  may  undertake  conservancjr  work  later. 

There  are  no  foreign  settlements  in  this  consular  district. 

As  regards  public  works  and  sanitation  in  the  Chinese  cities  of 
this  Province  no  advancement  is  to  be  noted.  The  streets  are  inva- 
riably paved  with  flagstones,  are  narrow  and,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Chengtu,  are  extremely  dirty  and  plainly  bespeak  the 
absence  of  any  sanitary  measures.  Chungkhig  affords  a  few  electric 
street  lights,  but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  street  lighting  of 
any  kind  as  a  municipal  undertaking.  The  city  of  Chengtu  is  the 
exception,  as  it  is  provided  to  a  certain  extent  with  kerosene  lighting. 

The  water  supply,  obtained  from  rivers  and  wells,  is  brought  to  the 
houses  by  coolie  carriers.  The  disposal  of  sewage  depends  upon 
very  indinerent  drainage  arrangements.  Fortunatdv  for  Chungking, 
its  natural  drainage  is  good  and  consequently  each  heavy  rainiias  a 
very  salutary  effect.  For  fire  protection  hand  pumps  tlirowing 
water  30  or  40  feet  are  used,  the  water  being  obtained  from  stone 
pools  to  be  found  throughout  the  cities.  These  facilities  are  entirely 
madequate,  and  usually  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  destruction 
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of  buildings  in  the  pathway  of  the  fire  in  order  to  get  it  under  control. 
The  universal  use  of  tile  roofs  and  the  construction  of  fire  walls 
restrict  the  spreading  of  fires. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  no  noteworthy  development  will  occur 
until  the  modernizing  influence  of  railways  is  felt.  However,  it  is 
reasonable  to  anticipate  some  reforms  along  these  lines  at  Chengtu 
and  Chungking  during  the  next  few  years. 

PUBUCSERVICE  COMPANIES. 

There  are  four  lighting  plants  in  this  Province,  located  at  Chung- 
king, Chengtu,  and  Luchow. 

Tlie  Chungking  plant  was  installed  by  Arnhold,  Karberg  &  Co. 
The  boilers,  stokers,  superheaters,  and  feedwater  heaters  are  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  products.  Tne  two  engines,  each  of  375  break-horsepower, 
are  BeUiss  &  Marcom,  Birmingnam.  The  electrical  equipment  is 
Allgemeine  Electricitats  Gesellschaft,  Berlin.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  600  kilowatts,  produced  by  two  generating  units,  each  of 
250  kilowatts.  The  generating  voltage  is  440  and  the  consumer's  220. 
Distribution  is  on  three-wire  system  through  static  balancers.  The 
total  lamp  capacity  of  the  plant  is  16,000  20-watt  lamps.  The 
present  consumption  is  about  6,000  lamps.  The  monthly  charge  for 
service  is  $1.50  Chinese  ciurency  (equivalent  to  Mexican)  per  20- 
watt  Tungsten  lamp;  light  is  furnished  from  dusk  to  dawn.  This 
plant  has  been  in  operation  about  six  years  and,  as  a  result  of 
neglect,  is  now  in  extremely  poor  condition.  It  has  never  been 
operated  profitably  (the  same  being  true  of  the  Chengtu  plant).  Its 
owners  (Chinese)  are  the  Chu  Chuan  Electric  Light  Co. 

The  Chengtu  plant  is  also  operated  by  a  Chinese  company,  the 
Ch^i  Ming  Electric  Light  Co.  It  was  installed  by  Diederichsen  &  Co., 
but  some  of  the  machinery  was  supplied  by  Arnhold,  Karberg  & 
Co.  The  boiler  is  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox  and  the  engine  a  Browett- 
Lindley,  British,  of  110  horsepower.  The  electricS  equipment  is 
Allgemeine  Electricitats  Gesellschaft,  Berlin.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  125  kUowatt-volt-amperes,  alternating  current,  of  a  gener- 
ating voltage  of  3,300,  50  cycles,  and  a  lamp  capacity  of  5,500  20- 
watt  lamps.  The  present  consumption  is  about  3,500  lamps.  The 
voltage  to  consumers  is  110.  Cost  of  service  is  $1.30  Chinese  cur- 
rency per  lamp  per  month.  Service  is  furnished  from  dusk  to  mid- 
night. 

The  other  company  at  Chengtu,  the  Shang  Yeh  Electric  Light  Co., 
was  installed  to  provide  light  for  the  arcade,  but  it  now  furnishes  a 
limited  service  to  the  general  public.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is 
50  kilowatts,  and  the  engine  is  of  60  horsepower.  The  machmery  is 
said  to  be  German.     About  1,000  lights  are  now  in  use. 

A  small  plant  was  opened  on  December  4,  1916,  at  Luchow.  It 
was  originally  intended  for  private  use  but,  as  an  experiment,  has 
been  extended  for  public  use.  The  plant  was  supplied  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  of  China,  British.  The  engine  is  a  Robey  &  Co.  80- 
horsepower  and  the  boiler  a  Marshal.  The  electrical  equipment  is 
General  Electric,  Birmingham.  The  plant  generates  12  kilowatts 
and  has  a  voltage  of  100.  The  total  lamp  capacity  is  about  500, 
and  400  lamps  are  now  in  use.  The  cost  of  the  service  is  $1  Chinese 
currency  per  lamp  per  month.  The  service  is  available  from  dusk 
to  midnight. 
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Undoubtedly  Szechwan  Prorinee  offers  a  rich  field  for  the  instal- 
lation of  lighting  plants.  The  beginning  has  not  been  very  pro- 
pitious, as  tne  present  companies  are  not  operating  profitably.  The 
tJhinese Jiave  not  yet  learned  that  machinery  needs  care  and  much 
attention  to  every  little  detail.  For  firms  obtaining  a  contract  to 
install  a  lighting  plant  it  would  be  advisable  to  insist  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  a  foreign  engmeer  for  at  least  three  years.  This  should  be 
beneficial  to  both  the  contracting  firm  and  the  lighting  company,  as 
the  former  would  prove  that  such  plants  if  properly  operated  are  pro- 
fitable investments,  thereby  increasing  its  business,  and  the  latter 
would  obtain  that  experience  and  faminarity  with  modern  machinery 
without  which  it  can  never  operate  successhilly. 

There  are  no  water^^orks  m  this  Province.  Two  years  ago  there 
was  some  talk  of  installing  such  a  plant  at  Chungking,  but  it  did  not 
materiaUze.  As  with  lighting  plants,  there  are  prospects  of  develop- 
ment, but  at  present  there  are  no  systems  under  contemplation. 
Much  education  is  necessary  to  induce  the  people  to  carry  out  such 
developments,  and  if  American  houses  want  the  business  it  would  be 
advisable  for  them  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  this  vast  and  rich 
field.  The  countries  whose  merchants  are  in  personal  touch  with  the 
market  will  receive  the  business. 

TREATY  PORTS  AND  FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS. 

Chungking  is  the  only  treaty  port  in  the  Province.  It  is  situated 
on  a  rocky  promontory  at  the  juncture  of  the  Chialing  River  with  the 
Yangtze,  about  1,550  statute  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
stream.^  Its  estimated  population  is  460,000.  There  is  a  Japanese 
concession  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  below  the  city,  but  it  has 
never  been  developed.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  foreign  resi- 
dence, foreigners  hving  anywhere  in  the  city  and  also  in  tlie  hills  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river.  Five  powers  maintain  consular  estab- 
lishments in  Oiungking,  namely,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States,  France  and  Great  Britain  also  main- 
tarn  consulates  at  Chengtu  (the  latter  a  consulate  general),  while 
Germany  and  Japan  have  offices  there  that  are  subsidiary  to  their 
Chungkmg  consulates. 

As  to  conditions  surrounding  foreign  trade,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  there  is  very  little  direct  trade  between  Chungking  and  foreign 
countries.  Kegarding  American  trade  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
other  foreign  nations  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  conditions 
particularly  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  it.  As  in  manv  other  places, 
American  trade  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  a 
few  American  business  houses. 

Wanhsien,  situated  on  the  Yangtze  River  about  half  way  between 
Ichang  and  Chimgking,  was  formally  opened^  to  foreign  trade  on 
March  16,  1917.  It  has  an  estimated  population  of  150,000  and  is 
the  chief  city  in  Szechwan  east  of  Chungking.  Its  opening  to  foreign 
trade  will  undoubtedly  be  conducive  to  trade  development  in  that 
part  of  the  province.  In  1918  the  net  value  of  the  trad©  of  Wanhsien 
was  $6,664,745,  net  imports  of  foreign  goods  amounting  to  S958,6d3, 
imports  of  native  goods  to  $2,526,344,  and  exports  to  $3,179,708. 
The  principal  foreign  imports  were  cotton  yam  (1,369,056  pounds, 
valued  at  $579,773)  and  kerosene  (561,796  gallons,  valued  at  $230,718). 
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FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

The  copper  cash  and  its  various  multiples  to  the  100-cash  piece 
(a  200-casn  piece  exists  but  is  no  longer  minted)  and  also  the  dollar 
currency  constitute  the  minted  media  of  exchange.  However,  the 
currency  of  business  is  not  any  of  the  above  currencies  but  the 
Szechwan  tael,  which  was  established  as  the  uniform  tael  for  the  Prov- 
ince in  1908.  ^  The  Szechwan  tael  is  commonly  known  as  the  chiu- 
ch'i^p'ing,  which  means  that  100^  Szechwan  taels  are  equivalent  to 
97  Kupmg  taels,  the  latter  being  the  central-Government  tael. 
All  accounts  of  business  houses  are  kept  in  the  Szechwan  tael.  It 
may  be  stated  here  tliat  the  ratio  between  the  dollar  and  the  tael  is 
fixed  at  0.71,  but  the  ratio  between  silver  and  copper  constantly 
fluctuates.  There  are  two  grades  of  silver  syoee  on  the  Chungking 
^iarket,  known  as  lao-p'iao  and  hsin-p'iao.     In  any  transaction  the 

Erice  is  quoted  according  to  the  grade  of  silver  in  which  payment  is  to 
e  made,  there  being  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  1  per  cent.  It  may  be  stated  that  some  years  ago  the  quality 
of  silver  on  the  Chungking  market  was  better  than  it  is  to-day. 

There  are  no  foreign  banks  in  Szechwan,  and  consequently  the 
bankii^  arrai^ments  f^n*  forei^  trade  must  be  made  at  Shanghai 
or  Hankow.  Qiinese  banks,  as  is  well  known,  have  not  yet  developed 
into  foreign-exchange  banks.  In  all  foreign  commercial  transac- 
tioQS  there  is  the  inevitable  exchange  between  Chungking  and  Shang- 
hai, which  at  times  has  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  movement 
of  trade.  ^ 

There  is  not  the  same  fixity  of  interest  rates  among  Chinese  banks 
as  among  foreign.  The  state  of  the  money  market  and  the  supply 
of  silver  regulate  interest  rates.  During  certain  recent  months  inter- 
est rates  have  been  as  high  as  3  per  cent  per  month  but  were  usually 
about  1  i  per  cent.  When  money  is  very  plentiful  the  rate  may  go  as 
low  as  i  per  cent  per  month,  which  may  be  considered  the  minimum. 
Hiese  rates  are  for  short-term  loans,  from  15  days  to  3  months. 
"Hiree  months  is  invariably^  the  longest  duration  for  loans  made  by 
these  banks,  and  if  money  is  desired  for  a  longer  period  the  loan  is 
renewed. 

The  hanks  of  Chungking,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  ch'ien-chuang, 
or  large  cash  shops.  The  most  important  phase  of  their  business  is 
the  buying  and  selling  of  drafts^  prmdpally  on  Shanghai,  but  also  on 
other  cities  in  China.  The  financial  transactions  connected  with  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  this  port  are  handled  by  these  ch'ien- 
ehuai^.  Lending  money  for  short  periods  is  another  important  phase 
of  their  business.  1 1  may  be  surprising  to  know  that  very  litt  le  money 
is  loaned  on  security.  These  Ibankers  will  lend  in  any  reasonabte 
amounts  to  reliable  persons  of  financial  stamling  without  any  security 
whatever.  When  tne^  borrower  does  not  have  the  full  confidence  of 
the  lender,  security  will  be  asked  and  also  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
Generally  speaking,  these  banks  do  not  handle  mortgages.  Again, 
these  banks  act  as  clearing  houses  on  bank  settling  days,  which  occur 
on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month,  Chinese  calenuar. 

These  Chinese  banks  are  not  banks  of  deposit  in  the  Western 
acceptance  of  the  term.  A  deposit  with  a  ch'ien-ohuang  is  in  reality 
a  loan  for  a  stated  interval  at  a  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon.  Hie 
difference  between  the  bank's  boi-rowing  and  lending  rates  in  a 
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normal  market  is  at  the  rate  of  about  3  per  cent  per  annum,  but  of 
course  it  varies  constantly  with  the  demand  for  silver.  Overdrafts, 
so  far  as  interest  is  concerned,  are  treated  as  short-term  loans.  As 
indicated  above,  short-term  loans  against  real  estate  as  security  are 
very  rare  and  the  same  is  true  regarding  crops  as  security.  At  this 
port  the  functions  of  native  banks  in  native  trade  are  not  distin- 
guishable from  their  functions  in  foreign  trade. 

What  has  been  said  above  does  not  refer  to  the  Bank  of  China  and 
the  Bank  of  Communications,  which  have  thus  far  exerted  little 
influence  upon  the  local  money  market. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Among  the  principal  industries  in  Szechwan  are  silk  reeling  and 
weaving,  cotton-cloth  weaving,  the  extraction  of  brine  from  wells 
and  its  evaporation,  and  paper  manufacture. 

During  the  past  decade  marked  development  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
silk  industry.  Filature  silk  was  first  produced  during  this  period, 
and  this  phase  of  the  industry  is  growing  rapidly.  Filatures  are  said 
to  number  more  than  50;  many  of  these  are  steam  filatures  and  4  at 
least  are  rereeling  filatures.  Both  Italian  and  Japanese  methods 
are  u^sed,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  latter  are  preferred.  A  steady 
expansion  in  this  industry  is  expected.  The  sdk-wcaving  industry 
is  also  being  developed.  Wooden  looms  are  still  used  exclusively, 
Chengtu  is  the  chief  center,  but  other  silk-producing  sections  engage 
in  weaving. 

The  cotton-cloth  weaving  industry  is  important.  Native  looms 
are  found  everywhere,  but  it  is  in  Suining  and  Tungchwan  districts 
that  this  industry  is  most  flourishing.  During  the  past  few  years  a 
noticeable  expansion  has  occurred.  Thus  far  only  native  looms  are 
used,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  development  along 
modem  lines  will  soon  take  place. 

The  extraction  of  brine  from  weUs  and  its  evaporation  constitute 
an  important  industry.  ^  This  industry  has  already  been  discussed 
under  minerals  and  mining. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  a  very  general  industry.  The  cliief 
centers  are  Mienchuhsien,  Kiungchow,  and  Luchow.  Only  native 
methods  are  in  use,  but  it  is  beueved  that  eventuallv  opportunities 
will  exist  for  the  sale  of  paper-making  plants.  This  rrovince  has  an 
abundance  of  excellent  raw  material  for  paper  manufacture.  The 
Lo  Li  Paper  Co.,  of  Chengtu,  which  started  some  years  ago,  is  closed. 

The  preparation  of  leather  and  manufacture  of  leather  goods  is  an 
industry  tnat  may  be  expected  to  develop.  At  present  there  are  six 
leather  factories  m  Chtmgtu.  The  Mihtary  Leather  Factory  is  said 
to  be  the  only  one  operated  with  machinery,  which  is  of  Japanese 
manufacture.  American  machines  for  sewing  are  used  in  all  the 
factories.  Saddles,  shoes,  and  all  kinds  of  leather  goods  are  made. 
This  factory  is  claimed  to  use  about  10,000  hides  per  year.  There  are 
four  small  leather  factories  at  Chungking. 

At  Chengtu  there  is  a  soap  factory — the  Hua  Mao  Soap  Co. — in 
which  German  and  Japanese  machinery  is  used.  Three  inferior 
grades  of  soap  are  made,  and  the  total  output  is  about  6,000  cases 
per  annum. 

There  are  many  match  factories  in  the  Province.  There  is  a  monop- 
oly for  the  manufacture  of  this  product.     There  are  six  match  fac- 
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tones  about  Chungking,  with  the  operation  of  two  of  which  Japanese 
are  connected.    Chily  native  machinery  is  used. 

Among  dass  factories  there  is  one  at  Chungking  using  Japanese 
methods.  Both  glass  and  fancy  glassware  are  made  by  tfis  factory. 
At  Chungkiiig  there  are  also  two  hosiery-knitting  factories,  each  of 
which  is  equipped  with  about  40  hand  knitting  machines. 

At  Chengtu  there  is  a  Government  arsenal  for  the  manufacture 
of  rifles  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  a  mint.  At  Chungking  there  is  a 
mint  for  copper  coinage  only.  These  plants  are  fitted  with  modem 
machinery.    There  is  a  small  machine  shop  in  Chongtu. 

The  industries  mentioned  above  are  native.  A  foreign  concern, 
the  Yu  Hsin  Silk  Filature,  was  established  at  Chungking  during  1915. 
It  is  a  joint  Japanese-Chinese  concern.  It  opened  with  120  looms, 
which  have  sinca  been  increased  to  200,  and  a  further  expansion  of 
the  factory  is  now  being  arranged.  Thepresent  output  is  estimated 
at  300  hundredweight  (tong)  per  year.  There  is  a  Japanese  as  super- 
intendent. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT:  INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY. 

The  table  below  gives  the  total  imports  and  exports,  foreign  and 
Chinese,  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Chungking  during  the 
years  1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Imports  and  exports. 

1904 

1913 

1918 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  forcicn  countries  &nd  HonEkonc           ........ 

$.576,820 
7.731,3.39 

$521,952 
5,300,84-1 

From  Chinese  ports 

flO,  135.848 

Total  foreign  imports  

10,136,848 
1.272 

8,308.  lo9 
2,1591 

5,827,796 
50,752 

ReexpOTts  of  foreign  goods  to  Chinese  ports 

Net  total  foreign  imports 

10.134..')76 

8.  .30,1.  468 

5,777,(M4 

Imports  of  Chinese  products 

2,507,687 
426 

5,016.892 
1,723 

12,391,952 

K€«j(p<xts  of  Chinese  products  to  Chinese  |)orts 

3;033 

Net  total  Chines©  imports  

2.  .-,97, 261 

5,015,169 

12,3K.s,919 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong  .x^. 

57,155 
8,933,118 

247,013 

To  Chinese  ports 

7,5.56,899 

17,490,003 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

7,r>rA.fm 

8,990,273 

17,743,046 

Gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

20,290,434 

22,31.'>..324 

35,962,794 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

20,288,736 

22,310,910 

35,909,009 

A  few  general  remarks  applicable  to  both  imports  and  exports 
should  be  made  here  in  order  to  avoid  repetition.  The  trade  of 
Szechwan  Province  is  tributary  to  Shanghai  and  Hankow  and  is 
largely  in  Chinese  hands.  The  principal  importers,  the  cotton-goods 
merchants,  engage  largelv  in  export  trade  in  order  to  obtain  credits 
at  Shanghai  to  pay  for  their  purchases  and  thus  avoid  a  fluctuating 
and  frequently  burdensome  exchange.  The  same  transportation 
difficulties  handicap  both  branches  of  trade.  As  elsewhere  pointed 
out,  west  of  Ichang  junks  are  the  principal  commerce  carriers,  steam- 
ers to  Chungking  being  a  recent  innovation  and  hauling  as  yet  a  very 
f?m all  percentage  of  the  trade.  It  is  chiefly  because  of  the  limitations 
and  difficulties  surroimding  transportation  on  the  Upper  Yangtze 
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that  the  commerce  ot  this  ProTince  is  handicapped.  Lack  of  banking 
facihties  and  other  adverse  factors  there  are,  but  these  would  to  a 
great  extent  disappear  if  safe  and  cheap  transportation  faciUties  were 
available. 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  total  exports  from  Chungking  increased  from  $7,556,899  in 
1904  to  $8,990,273  in  1913  and  $17,743,046  m  1918.  When  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  year  1904  included  an  opium  export  of  $2,795,060,  a 
factor  which  in  1911  disappeared  from  the  trade  r6tums  as  a  result 
of  prohibition,  the  healthy  growth  in  this  branch  of  trade  becomes 
apparent.  In  other  items,  generally  speaking,  there  occurred  con- 
siderable increases,  and,  in  addition,  several  important  products  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  exports.  Chief  among  these  are  grass  cloth, 
intestines,  and  wheat.  Wheat  has  attained  its  present  miportance 
since  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  was  prohibited.  This  Provmce  and 
its  commercial  tributary  territory  are  rich  in  products,  and,  given 
cheaper  transportation  lacilities  and  modem  methods  of  production, 
both  the  export  and  the  import  trade  would  be  vastly  increased. 

Generally  speaking,  native  products  are,  in  the  first  place,  collected 
by  peddlers  and  disposed  of  m  the  small  market  towns.  Thev  are 
tten  brought  to  market  centers  or  larger  towns  by  dealers,  who  in 
turn  sell  tnem  to  agents  of  Chungking  merchants.  An  abundance 
of  waterways  facilitates  transportation  to  Chungking.  There  are 
few  products,  however,  as  for  mstance  wool,  in  the  trade  in  which 
Chungking  does  not  figure  prominently.  There  are  no  steam  packing 
facilities  tnere,  and  consequently  certain  products  must  be  sent  to 
Hankow  or  Shanghai  for  final  packing. 

The  principal  Chinese  exports  of  local  origin  for  1904,  1913,  and 
1918  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Bristles pounds.. 

Feathers,  duck,  fowl,  etc do. . . 

FuQgus do. . . 

Grass  eloth ^o... 

Hemp ..do.--. 

HideSyicow  and  bufFolo do 

Intestines do 

Leather do 

Medicines value.. 

Musk pounds.. 

NutRalls do 

Opium,  native: 

fizech^ran do 

Yunnan. -«.... do.... 

Rhubarb do 

Safllower.. do 

Silk,  raw: 
White— 

Not  rereeled  and  not  steam  fila- 
ture  pounds. . 

Rereeled do 

Steam  filature. do 

Yellow— 

Not  rereeled  and  not  steam  fila- 

tore pounds. . 

Rereeled do 

Steam  filature. do 

WUd do.... 

CocoQOS,  refttse. do ' 


loot 


Quantity.        Value, 


1,734,W4 
492,240 
792,400 


1,372,072 
3,435,712 


149,032 


4,483 
1,C03,952 

1,232,605 

S72,2SiJ 

1,141,056 

14,386 


1,120 


705,040 


269,896 
1,772,»8 


S329,15» 
14,393 
135,377 


G3,86l 
316,127 


27,0S1 
071,942 
67S,536 
165,516 

1,898,091 

896,909 

79,718 

4,121 


2,833 


813,665 


154, 2« 
259,004 


1913 


QuantUy.i 


2,<M7,360 

1,010,176 

909,248 

570,304 

2,447,aKS 

3,311,840 

332,970 

44,800 

f902,076 

2,980 

1,114,024 


2,3W,672 


13,440 


16,800 


954,570 


171,920 

77,168 

2,395,120 


1918 


(f. 


uaotity.       Value. 


2,016,672 

250,928 

713,328 

585,088 

5, €03, 584 

2,702,868 


86,608 

948 

2,036,832 


015,488 


8,982 
14,666 


851,868 

113,200 

377,468 

16,400 

3,137,332 


»,  221,058 
30,291 
370.023 
•22,624 
644,777 
4aa,237 
137,394 
102,^53 
2,41G,W4 
275,684 
453,9C6 


117,553 


23,200 
7,8Si 
88,526 


2,048,73S 
542,830 

2,1$^,  105 

20,»8 

785,829 


>  Except  la  the  case  of  medicsUies,  the  values  for  1913  are  sot  avaiUbto. 
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Arlkk'.- 


Bkins  (fars),  goat,  tmtanned pieces. . 

TaUow: 

Animal pounds . . 

Vegetable do 

Tnrmmc do 

Wax,  \rhlte do 

Wheat do 

Wool,  55heep's do 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1904 


Quantity. 


797,342 

l(VI,976 

224,896 

l,fl81,776 

990, 0«0 


4,Li3,520 


Value. 


5310,843 

7,0S^t 

11,604 

27,991 

229,  (HO 


217,091 
242,450 


,5o6,S99 


1913 


Quantity. 


1,562,857 

1,147,&S8 
1,212,848 
3,859,296 
869, 6M0 
3,445,792 
4  264,624 


1918 


Quantity. 


1,451,770 

758,128 
83,216 

95(i,256 
1,568,000 
6,267,480 
1,990,736 


Valu9. 


tl,  687, 453 

70,683 

6,477 

44,H3t 

921,470 

69.2S9 

681,329 

l,32r.,7JO 


17,713,04') 


The  largest  and  most  important  export  from  this  Province  is  silk. 
Its  development  is  indicated  in  the  above  statistical  table.  The  fila- 
ture industrjr  was  started  during  the  past  10  years  and  is  growing 
rapidly.  This  export  is  very  largely  nandled  by  Chinese.  British 
India  and  France  are  large  buyers. 

As  1904  was  an  unusual  year  for  bristles,  the  expansion  is  really 
greater  tJban  is  indicated  by  tne  figures  for  the  years  under  comparison. 
The  variation  in  prices  nas  been  steadily  upward.  The  greatest 
increase  has  occurred  in  the  shorter  lengths.  The  bristle  season  is 
from  February  to  July. 

Feathers  have  been  a  growing  export,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
w^r  their  importance  has  diminished  considerably.  Germany  was 
ordinarily  the  largest  consumer.  The  feather  se^ison  begins  in  Sep- 
tembw.  Hemp  is  a  growing  export  and  fe  being  more  widely  culti- 
vated. Some  <rf  this  fiber  is  sent  to  Italy  for  the  manufacture  of 
baskets  for  wine  bottles,  but  much  more  is  used  elsewhere  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets.  Its  exportation  is  entirely  in  Chinese  hands. 
Prices  have  varied  very  little  during  the  past  10  years. 

During  the  past  decade  hides  have  steadily  continued  to  be  an 
important  export.  These  must  be  shipped  to  Hankow  or  Shanghai 
for  packing  for  the  foreign  market.  During  the  w^inter  and  spring 
is  the  tracfe  season.  Between  1905  and  1913  prices  of  cow  hides  in- 
creased approximately  60  per  cent  and  a  furtner  increase  has  since 
been  recorded. 

Medicines  of  all  kinds  have  shown  a  steady  increase.  These 
originate  principally  in  Tibet,  western  Szechwan,"^  and  the  Kokonor. 
This  export  is  mostly  consumed  by  the  Chinese  of  other  Provinces. 
Although  many  of  these  medicines  are  unsuitable  for  foreign  trade, 
some  of  them,  such  as  licorice,  aconite,  snakeroot,  scullcap,  and 
discorea,  are  used  by  foreign  pharmacists. 

Winter  is  the  trade  season  for  musk.  Formerly  Germany  made 
large  purchases,  but  during  recent  years  France  and  other  countries 
have  teen  much  larger  buyers.  The  export  of  musk  during  the  past 
few  years  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with  that  of  1904  and 
previous  years,  probably  because  of  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
musk  in  Europe.  Prices  have  varied  little,  but  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  have  increased  somewhat. 

Nutgalls  have  not  increased  proportionately  with  the  general  devel- 
opment in  the  export  trade.  Tnis  commodity  is  used  for  dyeing 
purposes  and  the  United  States  is  a  largo  consumer  of  it.  Nutgalls 
are  narvested  in  August  and  September. 
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Opium,  which  was  the  lai^est  export  in  1904,  is  no  longer  an 
article  of  trade. 

Rhubarb  is  used  for  medicinal  pun^oses.  Pikou  in  Shensi  and 
Sungpan  in  Szechwan  are  the  principal  market  centers.  During  the 
late  winter  and  spring  it  arrives  on  the  Chungking  market.  Prices 
in  1906  seem  to  nave  been  higher  than  at  any  time  since  ^en — the 
decrease  being  no  more  than  about  15  per  cent,  however. 

Safflower  was  formerly  largely  cultivated  for  dyeing  purposes  and 
a  good  deal  was  exported,  but  on  account  of  the  popularity  of  aniline 
dyes  its  cultivation  became  restricted  to  correspond  to  the  demands 
from  the  local  dyeing  industry. 

A  marked  expansion  in  the  exportation  of  goatskins  has  been 
j^ecorded.  The  market  season  contmues  througn  the  cold  months, 
from  October  to  April.  Besides  goat,  other  skins  are  becoming  more 
important,  such  as  cat,  rabbit,  doe,  and  raccoon,  and  it  is  believed 
that  trade  in  these  commodities  is  susceptible  of  considerable  expan- 
sion. 

A  very  marked  expansion  has  occurred  in  animal  and  vegetable 
tallow  (though  1918  registered  a  sharp  decrease  as  compared  with 
1917).  Russia  and  Japan  are  the  largest  foreign  markets  for  the 
former  and  Great  Britam  and  the  United  States  for  the  latter.  The 
tallow  is  largely  used  in  the  soap  industry.  During  the  war  a  strong 
demand  has  existed  for  use  in  munitions  manufacture.  Vegetable 
tallow  is  harvested  in  the  autumn. 

Turmeric,  for  dyeing  purposes,  is  used  principally  in  China.  Its 
trade  season  is  from  March  to  July. 

White  wax,  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  has 
increased  in  importance.  Hongkong  is  the  largest  importer  of  this 
commodity,  which  is  chiefly  consumed  by  the  candle  industry  of 
Kwangtung  Province. 

The  exi)ortation  of  sheep's  wool  has  fluctuated.  This  product 
originates  in  western  Szechwan  and  Tibet,  where  sheep  are  largely 
raised.  The  buying  season  in  the  principal  wool  markets,  Tachienlu 
and  Sungpan,  is  from  February  to  May.  Wool  is  now  prepared  and 
packed  at  Kwanhsien  and  sent  directly  to  Shanghai.  It  is  there 
prepared  and  packed  for  the  foreign  market.  The  United  States  is 
a  large  buyer  for  use  in  the  carpet  industry.  This  is  an  inferior 
quality  of  wool.  Chungking  prices  for  wool  have  recorded  a  big 
increase  since  1904. 

In  1904  the  total  export  of  grass  cloth  was  less  than  $2,000.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  principal  exports  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  impor- 
tance. Grass  cloth  is  manufactured  from  ramie  fiber,  of  wiiich 
there  are  three  crops  annually.  At  present  very  little  of  the  Szech- 
wan product  is  marketed  abroad.  Although,  as  is  claimed,  its 
aualitv  is  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Swatow,  a  market  for  the  best  grades 
lould  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  industry  and  export 
are  entirely  handled  hy  Chinese. 

The  export  of  pigs'  intestines  has  fallen  off  since  1914  because  the 
German  market  nas  been  cut  off.  At  present  the  United  Staters  and 
England  are  buying.  The  export  of  this  product  could  be  greatly 
increased.  Goats'  intestines  are  not  now  exported,  but,  if  suitable 
for  the  foreign  market,  they  can  be  found  in  Szechwan  in  large 
quantities. 

Wheat  is  a  growing  export  and  is  marketed  in  other  parts  of  China., 
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Fungus  is  also  exported  for  Chinese  consumption. 

In  1918  the  only  article  invoiced  at  the  Chungking  consulate  for 
exportation  to  the  United  States  was  silk  brocade,  valued  at  $187. 
In  1917  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  consisted  of  $38,312 
worth  of  bristles  and  $297  worth  of  silk  brocade.  In  1913  the  only 
declared  export  was  wool,  valued  at  $18,045. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

Changes  in  native  customs,  such  as  the  short-Uved  popularity  of 
foreign  clothing,  have  had  only  a  brief  effect  upon  trade.  The  attitude 
toward  foreign  goods  may  generally  be  aescribed  as  indifferent, 
cheapness  in  price  being  the  all-important  criterion. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  imports  are  purchased  chiefly  at  Shanghai  by 
local  Chinese  firms.  The  trade  in  tne  hands  of  foreigners  is  confined 
largely  to  such  firms  as  distribute  their  own  products.  Except  for 
the  products  of  three  well-known  foreign  firms,  the  usual  Chinese 
methods  of  distribution  obtain.  Regarding  credit,  a  local  firm  that 
occasionally  imports  states  that  it  invariably  demands  25  per  cent 
with  order  and  cash  against  delivery  at  Chungking.  It  has  been  a 
practice  of  some  fii^ms  to  grant  three  to  six  months'  credit  for  half 
the  amount  of  the  purchase.  The  comprador  s^^stem  is  generally 
employed,  and  exporters  say  that  the  services  of  this  middleman 
are  indispensable. ... 

In  connection  with  packing  it  may  be  said  that  large  packages  are 
difficult  to  handle  ana  for  that  reason  all  bales  of  cotton  yarn  are  so 

{)acked  as  to  be  readily  divided  into  two  at  Ichang.  Goods  destined 
or  the  interior  must  frequently  be  repacked  at  Chungking.  No 
general  directions  can  be  given,  as  packing  varies  with  the  route  and 
mode  of  transportation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  of  import  (net) 
for  the  years  1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Vulue. 


FOREIGN  GOODS. 

Braid,  cotton  and  fancy value.. 

Buttons gross. . 

Clocks  and  watches number. . 

Cotton  goods: 

Qiintzes   and   plain   cotton    prints 

pieces.. 

Cotton  Italians,  plain  and  flgured  .  do. . . 
Cotton  tastings,  plain  and  figured,  do. . . 
Cdtton  Venetians,  plain,  colored,  and 

test  black pieces.. 

Prills : do.... 

Printed  drills,  furnitures,  and  twills 

pieces. . 

Sheetings do 

Shirtings-- 

Cray,  plain do 

White,  plain do. . . . 

Turkey-red    cottons    and    dyed    T 

cloths do 

White  Irishes. do.... 

Yam poimds . . 

Velvets  and  velveteens yards . . 


24tt,325 


18, 2.59 
ltt9,900 
10t>,5ti8 


9,360 

10,053 
80,004 

447,075 
73,738 

28,721 

20,934 

47,282,318 

415, 138 


|fi,393 
67,986 
15,153 


27,717 
629,562 
257,691 


25,043 

13,545 
184,879 

924,724 
198,320 

48,553 

68,501 

0,205,656 

40.402 


1913 


1918 


Quantity.     Quantity.        Value. 


n 132, 471 
14,415 
11,552 


12,309 

192,887 

16,010 

37,720 
6,445 

506 
22,082 

193,482 
225,050 

17,045 

1,802 

25,882,640 

213,534 


(6) 

28,110 
2,291 


11,976 

1,710 

30,742 

90,896 

4,560 

4,0(>7,056 
35,132 


$4,452 
5,385 


93,486 

1,340 

12,955 

208,708 
629,940 

15,826 

1,443,436 
18,e06 


•The (act  that  the  first  amount  given  in  this  column  is  an  expression  of  value  should  not  mislead  the 
reader  with  respect  to  the  figures  that  follow.  These  represent  ouantitM,  except  when  the  dollar  sign 
precedes  them.    Tn  most  instances  the  values  for  1913  are  not  available. 

b  Figures  for  1918  not  available. 
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Articles. 


FOREIGN  GOODS— continued. 

D  ves,  aniline value. 

Ginseng,  American  and  Japanese. pounds. 

Hosiery '^ doRen. 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware value. 

Medidnes do. , . 

MiUc^oondensed^lntliis. dozen. 

Needles. thousands. 

OUy  kerosene: 

American. gallons. 

Russisii do . . . 

Seaweed  and  agai>Bgar pounds . 

Soap,  toilet dozen . . 

Soda  ash poiHidB. 

All  other  foreign  articles 


Total  foreign  goods . 


CHOnSE  QO098. 

Cotton  yarn poimds. 

Drills pieces. 

Medicines value- 
Silk  piece  goods pounds. 

All  other  Cminese  articles 


19(H 


Qoantity.       Value. 


47,508 


2,024 
344,280 

6,360 

13,fi60 

2,753,632 

104,r.23 

010,944 


11,278,848 
75,824' 


Total  Chinese  goods. 


$12S,397 
45,755 


7,242 
17,793 

2,025 
48,223 


1,5§1 

50,629 

21,657 

14,235 

1,092,037 


10,134,576 


1913 


191S 


Quantity. 


Quantity.       Value. 


$207, 377 

27,1.^8 

37,t>99 

$30,551 

$94,158 

8,570 

958,900 

782,850 


IS, 274 
34,928 


3,944, 41(5 

28,729 

910, 112 


5,672 
31,186 

III 

2,271.248 

(6) 


1,850,245     17,255,016  '  22,639,344 
'         35,390,  40,965 

,      $219,175    

I  45,696  I  18,816 


112, 449  , 
266,032  I 
368,535 


2,597,261 


$9,704 
42,  a>5 
33,811 
33,4tW 
125,142 
13, 1^*0 
34,414 

(•) 
(«) 
53,774 

(ft) 


40S 


8,997, 


5,777.044 


10,75S,250 
297, 1S7 
285,116 
128,305 
920,111 


12,388,919 


a  The  value  of  all  the  kerosene  imported  during  1918  (1 ,950.230  gallons)  was  $696, 882. 
t>  Figures  for  1918  not  available. 

Among  cotton  goods,  it  will  be  seen  that  cotton  yarn  is  the  most 
important  item,  including  native  yam  the  imports  for  1904,  1913, 
and  1918  were,  respectively,  58,561,216,  43,138,256,  and  26,706,400 
pounds. 

Italians  and  Venetians  are  very  popular  because  of  their  silky  ap- 
pearance. In  the  aggregate,  piece  goods  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  unfavorable  locld  conditions.  Also,  some  foreign  piece  goods 
have  shown  a  decrease  as  a  result  of  competition  from  Chinese  goods. 
Foreign  drills,  in  1904  entirely  American  but  now  largely  Japanese, 
have  decreased  while  native  drills  have  become  very  important 
(drills  are  used  for  the  uniforms  of  the  soldiers).  Gray  shirtings  are 
suffering  a  similar  fate  by  reason  of  the  importation  of  Hupeh  shirt- 
ings through  Native  Customs.  The  importation  of  these  shirtings  or 
sheetings  is  said  to  be  large.  Chintzes  enjoy  a  good  demand  at 
present.  English  goods  predominate  in  all  the  principal  descrip- 
itions.    American  goods  are  unrepresented. 

Cotton  braid,  principally  Japanese,  is  a  growing  import. 

Qgarettes  show  an  mcrease,  but  they  have  not  bec<Mne  popular 
among  the  Szechwanese  and  their  importation  is  now  falling  oflF. 

Clocks  and  watches  have  recorded  a  decrease.  Clocks  are  chiefly 
Japanese.  Cheapness  is  the  principal  criterion  for  this  market. 
In  this  line  suitable  American  goods  should  find  a  sale. 

German  aniline  dyes  were  enjoying  an  increasing  demand  until  the 
war  stopped  the  supply.  German  artificial  indigo  was  first  imported 
in  quantity  in  1913,  to  be  almost  doubled  the  following  year. 

The  ginseng  import  shows  a  decrease.  In  1904  the  import  from 
the  United  States  amounted  to  8,533  pounds,  as  compared  with  5,912 
poimds,  valued  at  $43,295^  in  1916.  The  bulk  of  the  import  is  Japa- 
nese, but  this  is  in  cheaper  gjrades.  Hongkong  is  the  pnnctpal  distri- 
bution center  for  the  American  article. 
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Hosiery  was  not  listed  as  a  separate  article  in  1904.  In  1911  the 
import  amounted  to  10,606  dozens  and  in  1914  to  73,209,  but  since 
then  it  has  fallen  off.  Local  ppoduction  is  probably  the  f«incipal 
cause.     Japanese  manufactures  are  the  most  widely  marketed. 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware  have  enjoyed  an  expanding  demand ,  and 
with  the  increasing  use  of  kerosene  a  larger  trade  may  be  expected, 
Atpresent  Japanese  and  American  lamps  are  priiK»ipally  marketed. 

Foreign  medicines  have  recorded  a  marked  increase,  in  which 
British  and  Japanese  manufacturers  have  benefited  largely. 

Condensed  milk  has  shown  ai^  increase,  in  which  American,  British, 
and  Swiss  products  have  shared.  Milk  is  becoming  more  appreciated 
by  Cliinese  who  can  afford  it  and  a  steady  increase  may  be  expected. 

Needles  were  entirely  a  Gennan  import  before  1914,  and  an  increas- 
ing one,  but  as  a  result  of  the  war  the  Japanese  product  is  now  on  the 
market. 

American  kerosene  has  increased  and  will  undoubtedlv  continue 
to  do  so.  More  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  development  of 
this  market. 

Soda  ash,  a  British  product,  is  being  used  for  cloth  bleaching  and 
dyeing  purposes  and  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Sewmg  machines,  not  shown  in  tiie  table,  form  a  line  in  urtiich 
American  goods  share.  A  marked  increase  in  imports  occurred 
during  1912  and  1913,  but  since  then  the  demand  has  faUen  off.  In 
1913,  1^629  sewing  and  knitting  machines  were  imported. 

The  miport  of  metals  and  woolen  goods  is  unimportant. 

Among  lines  in  which  American  goods  might  be  introduced  or 
enjov  a  greater  share  of  the  market,  the  following  may  be  enumerated : 
Clocks  and  watches,  hosierv,  lamps  and  lamp  ware,  medicines,  enam- 
eled ware  (basins  and  bowls),  condensed  muk,  toilet  soap,  soda  ash, 
and  anUine  dyes.  At  present  there  is  a  ready  market  for  the  last 
two  articles  because  the  supply  from  the  usual  sources  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  Generally  speaking,  in  connection  with  this  market 
it  should  be  remembered  tnat  cheapness  is  a  necessary  qualification. 
Therefore  toilet  soap,  enameled  ware,  etc.,  must,  in  cheapness  and 
quality,  compare  favorably  with  competing  goods.  There  is  also  a 
smaU  market  for  wire  rope,  wire  nails,  and  general  hardware  that 
should  interest  American  manufacturers. 

Information  furnished  imder  the  heading  ** Shipping  facilities  for 
trade  with  United  States"  by  the  consulate  general  at  Shanghai  is 
applicable  for  the  trade  of  Chungking. 

FAaUTIES  FOR  TRAVEL. 

There  are  no  hotels  in  Chungking  at  p^eB(^nt  where  foreigners 
would  care  to  stop.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the  best  st^asons  of  tho 
year  for  visiting  Chungking.  The  intense  heat  in  smmner  and  tho 
absence  of  steamer  transportation  in  winter,  from  December  to  ^ril, 
are  the  conditions  unfavorable  to  travel  during  those  p^ods.  There 
are  several  steamers  on  iho  Ichang-Chun^king  run.  Owii>g  to  the 
absence  of  suitable  hotels  tourists  usually  live  on  board  the  steamers, 
which  remain  in  port  from  two  to  four  days.  For  those  wh<i  must 
travel  in  winter  it  is  necessary  to  charter  a  native  boat,  which  must 
be  provisioned  and  furnished.  The  journey  takes  from  throe  weeks 
to  a  month  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
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TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  DISTRICT. 

There  are  two  general  chambers  of  commerce  in  this  district,  one 
each  at  Chengtu  and  Chungking,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce  in 
almost  every  district  city  (the  designation  '* general*'  used  here  only 
denotes  relative  importance). 

At  Chungking  there  are  nine  '* provincial  clubs''  and  innumerable 
craft  or  trade  ^ilds.  Every  trade  and  every  industry  has  its  guild, 
such  an  organization  existing  even  for  the  beggars  on  the  streets. 
The  power  of  the  local  guilds  is  very  great,  and  the  regulations  of 
some  of  them  prescribe  severe  penalties  for  their  infraction.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  may  be  likened  to  a  large  central  guild,  with 
the  actual  guilds  as  its  branches.  When  the  interests  of  any  guild 
concern  another  or  the  officials,  the  chamber  of  commerce  acts  as  the 
intermediary.  There  is  even  a  tendency  toward  invoking  its  assist- 
ance on  behalf  of  individual  interests,  especialljr  where  official  action 
is  involved.  It  has  connections  -with  the  guilds  and  ''provincial 
clubs,"  and  its  counsel  in  other  than  the  purely  internal  matters  of 
these  orojanizations  is  invariably  decisive.  It  is  understood  that  sim- 
ilar conditions  prevail  at  Chengtu. 

There  are  no  foreign-trade  organizations  in  this  district. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

American  interests  in  this  district  are  largely  missionary.  In  1881 
the  first  American  mission — the  Methodist  Episcopal — ^was  opened 
at  Chungking.  Since  then  a  gradual  expansion  has  occurrea,  and 
now  American  mission  stations  are  found  in  eight  different  cities  in 
the  Province.  The  missions  maintaining  stations  are  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  the  American  Baptist,  the  Foreign  Christian,  the  American 
Bible  Society,  and  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist.  These  missions  are 
giving  much  attention  to  educational  and  medical  work,  as  has  been 
indicated  in  another  part  of  this,  chapter.  Their  medical  personnel 
includes  14  doctors,  and  for  their  work  there  are  6  hospitals.  British 
missionaries,  according  to  the  statistical  report  for  1915,  numbered 
408,  while  Americans  numbered  102.  The  work  of  the  British  is 
conducted  along  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  American  societies. 
The  number  of  Cathoho  missionaries  in  this  field  is  also  greater  than 
the  American.    German  missionary  interests  are  relatively  very  small. 

American  commercial  interests  are  confined  to  two  importing 
firms  that  have  established  branches  in  Chungking  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  own  products. 

Other  American  activities  are  limited  to  teaching.  Two  Americans 
are  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  Government  schools  at  Chengtu.  In 
this  particular  American  interests  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
other  countries. 

The  European  war  has  had  little  effect  upon  the  American  trade 
interests  of  this  district.  These  interests  are  confined  to  kerosene 
oil  and  sewing  machines,  and  except  in  the  matter  of  increased  freight 
rates  the  effect  of  the  war  has  not  been  felt. 

The  most  promising  field  for  American  commercial  activity  is 
indicated  under  the  next  heading. 
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GENERAL  TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

In  view  of  what  has  abeady  been  said,  the  importance  of  Shanghai 
in  respect  to  the  trade  of  Szechwan  Province  will  be  appreciated. 
Crenerally  speaking,  American  manufacturers  should  direct  their 
efforts  on  that  port^  and  they  will  thus  be  in  touch  with  the  market 
of  this  territory.  However,  along  certain  lines,  which  show  indica- 
tions or  possibilities  of  development,  direct  contact  with  this  market 
will  be  advantageous,  as  encouragement  and  promotion  will  be 
required  to  overcome  the  natural  hesitancy  that  invariably  surrounds 
the  adoption  of  new  methods.  In  this  cnaptor  some  of  the  lines  in 
which  opportunities  exist  have  been  pointed  out  and  may  be  here 
enumerated,  as  follows:  The  installation  of  electric  lighting  plants, 
machinery  lor  flour  milling,  paper  manufacturing,  salt  wells,  cotton 
cloth  ana  silk  weaving,  sugarcane  and  oil  expressing  plants  (for 
wood-oil  nuts,  rapeseea,  etc.)  and  possibly  waterworlS  and  mining 
machinery.  As  tnere  is  evidence  tnat  much  more  attention  will  be 
paid  to  this  territory  by  foreign  interests  than  heretofore,  American 
merchants  should  take  such  steps  as  to  insure  for  themselves  a  com- 
mensurate share  in  this  development. 

TIBET. 

As  Tibet  is  still  comparatively  an  ifnknown  land  and  is  at  present 
of  little  commercial  importance,  discussion  of  it  will  be  confined  to 
a  few  brief  paragraphs. 

Tibet  proper — that  is,  not  including  the  Kokonor  region — is  part 
of  the  Chungking  consular  district.  It  lies. between  latitude  28° 
and  36°  north  ana  longitude  79°  and  98°  east.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Sinkiang  (Hsinchiang  or  New  Province)  and  the  Kokonor, 
on  the  east  by  the  Kokonor,  Szechwan,  and  Yunnan,  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  India.  The  area  of  Tibet,  including  the  Kokonor, 
is  generally  given  as  463,320  square  miles,  but  by  Stanford  as  700,000 
square  mUes.  Tibet  proper  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  this 
area.  The  population  of  the  two  territorial  divisions  is  estimated 
at  6,430,000,  but  by  some  authorities  is  thought  to  be  much  less. 
The  population  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  river  valleys  of  the  east 
and  south. 

Tibet  is  a  vast  mountain  mass.  In  the  north  and  west  there  is  an 
immense  table-land  and  on  the  east  and  south  there  are  high  ranges 
and  deep  river  valleys.  Some  of  its  plains  are  more  than  11,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  its  ranges  are  among  the  highest  in  the  world. 
There  are  many  salt  lakes  on  the  high  table-lands.  The  climate  is 
necessarily  varied  but  is  generally  very  dry  and  healthful.  It  is 
subject  to  extremes  of  great  cold  and  heat,  and  in  the  southern  part 
much  rain  and  snow  fall  in  season. 

Tibet  is  a  dei)endency  of  China.  Since  the  revolution  of  1911 
no  Chinese  resident  commissioner  or  '^amban"  has  reside  at  Lassa. 
At  present  the  relation  of  Tibet  to  China  is  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  discussion  between  Great  Britain  and  China.  The  Dalai 
Lama  and  Panshen  Lama  are  the  great  religious  heads  of  Tibet,  as 
also  of  Lamaism,,  and  are  virtually  its  rulers.  The  jurisdiction  and 
influence  of  the  latter  are  restricted  within  much  narrower  limits  than 
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those  of  the  former.  The  country  is  ruled  by  petty  kings  who  are 
under  the  control  of  the  high  lamas. 

There  is  little  agriculture.  The  raising  of  domestic  animals  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  people.  ^  Yaks,  sheep,  goata,  horses,  etc., 
are  reared  in  great  numbers.  The  yak  is  the  principal  beast  of 
burden,  especially  over  difficult  mountains.  Wild  animals  of  many 
species  abound  and  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Little 
is  definitely  known  of  its  muieral  wealth,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  abun- 
dant and  varied.  Gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  are  known  to 
exist. 

The  trade  between  China  and  Tibet  is  considerable.  Tachienlu 
in  western  Szechwan  is  the  chief  center  of  this  trade.  The  principal 
exports  that  pass  through  Tachienlu  are  wool,  skins,  furs,  musk, 
deerhoms,  medicinal  herbs,  and  gold.  Its  chief  imports  are  tea, 
cotton  goods,  tobacco,  candles,  and  sundries.  Some  of  the  articles 
of  export  of  Chungking  are  the  products  of  Tibet  and  the  Kokonor. 
The  principal  route  between  Chma  and  Tibet  is  the  Chengtu-Tach- 
ienlu-Batang-Lassa  road. 

There  are  three  trading  marts  in  Tibet  where  foreign  trade  may  be 
carried  on.  Tliese  have  ocen  opened  by  British  treaties  and  are  near 
the  Indian  border.  They  are  Gartok  In  western  Tibet  and  Gyantse 
and  Yatung  in  southern  Tibet.  The  trade  through  these  marts  is 
inconsiderable. 
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Bj  Tloe  Oonsol  E.  R.  Dfokover. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  bj^  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  Japan  took  over  the  Russian  lease  of 
the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  in  Southern  Manchuria,  together  with  the 
adjacent  islands,  andgave  the  land  thus  acquired  the  name  of  the 
"Kwantung  Leased  Territory/'  This,  with  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Zone,  comprises  the  Dairen  consular  district.  The  terri- 
tory lies  between  38®  41'  and  39®  30'  north  latitude  (approximately 
the  position  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey)  and 
122^  33'  and  121®  50'  east  longitude,  and  the  area  is  very  nearly  that 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  or  1,  220.5  square  miles.  For  the  pur- 
pjose  of  administration  the  territory  is  divided  into  two  districts, 
named  after  the  seats  of  administration — the  Dairen  district^  compris- 
ing the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  Territory  and  the  Ryojun  (rort 
Aroiur)  district,  comprising  the  western  third. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  (according  to 
the  census  of  1914)  was  607,123,  distributed  among  the  various 
nationalities  as  follows:  Japanese,  82,185;  Chinese,  624,681;  for- 
e^ers,  257.  The  Japanese  practically  all  reside  in  the  cities  (Dairen, 
Port  Arthur,  and  Chinchow),  while  tiie  Chinese  are  mostly  farmers 
and  laborers,  residing  in  the  rural  districts.  As  the  Chinese  greatly 
predominate,  the  population  is  mostly  rural,  the  percentages  oeing: 
Rural,  86  per  cent;  urban,  14  per  cent.  Although  the  district  has 
been  under  cultivation  for  manv  centuries  the  soil  is  very  poor  and 
the  density  of  population  is  onljr  42  9  per  square  mile,  rather  below 
that  of  the  whole  of  Asia,  which  is  48.02  per  square  mile,  and  a  trifle 
more  than  that  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  42.2  per  square 
mile  in  1910. 

However,  the  statistics  of  the  population  of  the  Territory  are  not 
exact,  as  there  is  a  lai^  floating  population  of  Chinese  laborers, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  include  in  a  census. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  configuration  of  the  land  is  much  like  that  of  portions  of  tlie 
coast  section  of  southern  California.  It  is  hilly,  with  no  high  moun- 
tains and  no  broad  valleys.  The  highest  mountain  is  one  in  tne  vicinity 
of  Qiinchow,  which  rises  2,210  feet  above  sea  level.  TTiere  are  no 
large  rivers;  in  fact,  the  only  streams  are  small  crerfcs  that  often 
dry  up  during  the  rainless  seasons.  The  soil  is  very  thin  and  rocky, 
while  the  hiSs  are  absolutely  stripped  of  all  vegetation,  except  in 
those  few  spots  where  the  Japanese  have  begun  reforestation.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  vegetation,  the  hiUs  are  everywhere  seamed 
with  deep  gullies,  cut  by  the  sudden  Sow  of  water  during  the 
rains. 
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CLIMATE. 

The  climate  cf  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  is  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  is  only  slightly  comparable  to  that  of  southern  Chile.  The  scar- 
city of  rainfall  gives  it  the  semi-arid  characteristics  of  portions  of 
the  southwestern  States  of  the  United  States,  but  it  dmers  from 
them  in  that  its  northern  situation  gives  it  a  low  temperature  dur- 
ing the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table, 
wmoh  gives  the  average  temperatures  (Fahreimeit)  for  each  month 
for  the  five  years  from  1910  to  1914,  inclusive:  January,  24.1°; 
February,  28.0°;  March,  34.9°;  April,  47.7°;  May,  59.4°,  June,  67.8°; 
July,  73.6°;  August,  75.4°;  September,  67.5°;  October,  66.1°;  Novem- 
ber, 40.8°;  December.  27.3°.  This  gives  an  average  temperature 
for  the  whole  year  oi  50.2°  and  seasonal  temperatures  as  follows: 
Spring,  47.3°;  summer,  72.3°;  autumn,  54.8°;  wmter,  26.4°. 

The  average  aimual  rainfall  is  small,  and  comes  principally  in  the 
summer  months.  The  following  shows  the  average  monthly  rainfall 
for  the  five  years  from  1910  to  1914,  inclusive:  January,  0.52  inch; 
February,  0.31  inch;  March,  0.96  inch;  April,  0.92  inch^  May, 
1.25  inches;  June,  1.96  inches;  July,  6.50  inches;  August,  5.60  mches; 
September,  6.03  inches; Ootooer,  1,36  inches;  November,  1.54 inches; 
Deceinber,  0.33  inch.  The  average  annual  rainfall,  therefore,  is 
26.38  inches,  or  about  that  of  the  coast  section  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  diflFers  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  rainfall  in  southern 
California  occurs  in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  the  rainfall  in 
southern  Manchuria  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  four  months 
from  June  to  September,  inclusive. 

The  air  of  the^  Territory,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  rainfall,  is 
usually  dry,  and  in  the  winter,  cold  and  bracing.  During  the  sum- 
mer, however,  there  are  apt  to  be  hot,  muggy  days,  ana  when  the 
wind  blows  strongly  from  the  northwest  there  are  dust  storms  which 
at  times  obscure  the  sun.  As  a  general  thing,  however^  the  climate 
is  preferable  to  that  of  southern  China,  and  many  foreign  residents 
of  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  now  spend  their  summer  vacations  in 
Dairen  or  Port  Arthur. 

POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  entire  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Japan,  with  a  governor  general,  usually  a  military  officer,  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  of  Japan  with  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet.  Under 
the  governor  general  are  the  heads  of  the  two  administrative  de- 

Eartments,  the  civil  and  the  military.  The^  chief  of  staflF  (the 
ead  of  the  military  department)  has  sole  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  of  the  Territory,  out  the  civil  administration  (as  has  been 
mentioned  above)  is  divided  into  two  districts  with  a  civil  adminis- 
trator at  the  head  of  each,  both  subordinate  to  the  civil  governor. 
The  mayors  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  and  the  village  heads  (Chinese) 
of  the  country  districts  are  directlv  responsible  to  their  respective 
civil  administrators.  The  offices  of  the  Kwantung  government,  the 
military  department,  the  civil  government,  and  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  tne  Port  Arthur  district  are  all  located  at  Port  Arthur, 
while  the  offices  of  the  civil  administration  of  Dairen  district  are  in 
Dairen. 
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The  civil  authorities  have  jurisdiction  over  the  ]X)lice,  harbors, 
tramways,  railways,  schools,  parks,  etc.,  while  the  military  authori- 
ties control  the  distribution  of  troops  and  erection  of  fortifications. 

EDUCATION. 

When  the  Japanese  acquired  control  of  the  Leased  Territory  they 
found  a  large  number  of  private  Chinese  schools  in  operation,  but 

{)ractically  no  public  schools,  and  for  that  reason  the  percentage  of 
iteracy  among  the  grown  Chinese  is  rather  low,  only  the  better-class 
Chinese  being  able  to  read  and  write.  Since  that  time  (about  12 
years)  the  Japanese  have  established  11  primary  schools  for  Japanese 
children  and  7  for  Chinese  children.  In  addition,  there  are  two 
girls'  higher  schools,  one  middle  school,  and  one  technical  college, 
open  to  both  Chinese  and  Japanese.  These  are  all  maintained  by 
tne  Kwantung  government. 

The  Chinese  children,  however,  are  still  educated  principally  in 
small  private  Chinese  schools.  In  1913  there  were  289  of  these,  with 
7,341  pupils.  Among  the  larger  private  schools  are  the  Port  Arthur 
Language  School,  the  South  Itfanchuria  Railway  Co.'s  Engineering 
School,  and  the  Dairen  Commercial  School.  Tnere  are  no  foreign 
schools  in  the  Leased  Territory. 

The  schools  being  established  by  the  Kwantung  government  are 
all  the  best  of  their  kind,  with  modern  European  equipment  and 
trained  teachers.  New,  sanitary  buildings  are  being  erected  as 
rapidly  €ts  the  necessary  funds  can  be  obtained,  and  Dairen  and 
Port  Arthur  promise  to  Decome  centers  of  education  for  Manchuria. 
The  hospitals  in  the  Leased  Territory  are  as  follows: 

Dairen: 

South  Manchuria  Railway  Iloppital. 

Lower-Claas  Women's  Hospital. 

Isolation  Hospital. 

Twenty-one  private  hospitals. 
Port  Arthur: 

Kwantung  Government  Hospital. 

Lbwer-Claas  Women's  Hospital. 

Isolation  Hospital. 

Two  private  hospitals. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Hospital  is  worthy  of  exceptional 
notice.  It  is  a  very  well-equipped,  well-managed  institution,  with 
the  best  Japanese  physicians  and  surgeons  in  charge  of  the  various 
departments.  Witn  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings,  it  is  claimed 
that  it  is  the  largest  and  best  hospital  in  North  China. 

All  equipment  and  supplies  are  imported  from  Japan,  for  both 
the  schools  and  the  hospitals. 

AGRICULTURE. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  the 
character  of  the  soil  are  such  that  the  Leased  Territory  can  never 
become  an  important  agricidtural  district.  The  soil  is  shallow,  rocky, 
and  poor,  but  can,  by  careful  farming,  produce  one  fairly  good  field 
crop  per  year.  The  principal  crops,  witn  their  yield  per  acre,  are  as 
follows :  Maize  (Indian  corn ) ,  1 5  bushels ;  kaoliang  (a  species  of  millet) , 
14.9  bushels ;  soya  beans,  4.5  bushels.    Maize  and  kaonang  are  planted 
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about  the  middle  of  April  and  harvested  at  the  end  of  Julv,  while 
beans  are  planted  about  the  first  of  June  (the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season)  and  harvested  during  September. 

Where  the  fields  are  small  and  rocky,  the  soil  is  tilled  by  hand, 
large  mattocks  or  hoes  being  used.  Where  conditions  permit,  the 
soil  is  plowed  with  a  crooked  stick,  iron  shod,  which  stirs  up  the 
soil  for  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  and  is  drawn  by  various  combinations 
of  oxen,  donkeys,  mules,  and  small  Manchuiian  ponies.  A  harrow 
is  sometimes  attached  to  the  plow,  and  sometimes  the  fields  are  gone 
over  by  hand,  the  larger  rocks  picked  out,  and  the  soil  smoothed 
down.  The  principal  fertilizers  are  manures  and  bean  cake  (the 
residue  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  from  soya  beans).  The  bean 
cake  is  dissolved  in  water  and  spread  over  the  fields.  These  ferti- 
lizers are  used  only  for  maize  and  kaoliang;  beans  are  alternated 
yearly  with  maize  "or  kaoliang  and  do  not  require  fertilizers.  The 
methods  of  farming  are  extremely  crude,  but  the  farmers  (Chinese) 
are  too  poor  to  invest  in  modern  agricultural  implements.  The 
Japanese  Government  maintains  an  agricultural  experiment  station 
in  Dairen,  where  better  methods  of  farming  and  new  varieties  of 
crops  are  being  tried  out,  with  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  classes.  Some  iruits,  especially  apples  and  grapes, 
have  been  foimd  to  thrive  well  in  this  climate,  and  it  ;is  probable  that 
in  the  future  a  considerable  amount  will  be  produced  on  areas  not 
suited  to  field  crops. 

The  farmers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  carry  them 
imtil  the  next  crop  can  be  marketed ;  consequently  they  borrow  monev 
from  the  grain  and  bean  brokers  on  their  future  crops.  As  a  high 
rate  of  interest  is  necessar^^  on  such  loans,  the  fanners  are  usuafly 
heavily  in  debt. 

Stock  and  sheep  raising  are  large  industries  in  the  Leased  Terri- 
tory, as  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  land^  not  suited  to  farming. 
According  to  a  recent  census,  the  live  stock  in  the  Territory  was  as 
follows:  Cattle,  30,848;  donkeys,  26,743;  mules,  12,320;  horses, 
2,338;  pigs,  65,340;  sheep  and  goats,  13,020.  The  cattle,  donkejs, 
mules,  and  horses  are  used  in  working  the  farms  and  for  transporting 
the  crops  to  the  markets,  and  a  few  are  exported  to  various  Chinese 
ports.  The  pigs  are  used  for  food  by  the  farmers  and  are  usually 
slaughtered  on  the  farms.  The  raising  of  sheep  for  wool  is  becoming 
more  important  everv  year. 

Soya  beans,  and  tne  bean  oil  and  bean  cake  manufactured  there- 
from^ are  the  principal  agricultural  products  exported  from  this 
district.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  just  what  proportion  of  the 
beans  and  bean  products  exported  from  Dairen  originate  in  the 
Leased  Territory,  as  the  beans  are  brought  down  from  as  far  north  as 
Harbin  to  be  shipped  at  Dairen.  The  soya  beans  raised  in  this  dis- 
trict are  of  four  kinds,  the  yellow  soya,  the  small  green  soya,  the 
black  soya,  and  the  red  mungo.  They  are  not  considered  as  edible 
beans  in  their  natural  states.  Some  of  them  are  exported  raw  to 
Japan,  to  be  manufactured  either  into  ''soy''  (a  sauce  largely  used 
by  the  Japanese)  or  into  bean  oil  (used  in  making  soap  and  for  various 
other  purposes)  and  bean  cake  (largely  used  as  fertilizer  on  rice  and 
sugar-cane  fields).  However,  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  bean 
products  are  manufactured  in  Dairen  and  other  parts  of  the  Leased 
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Territory,  and  the  subject  will  be  considered  later  under  "Industries'' 
and  "Exports." 

'MINERALS. 

The  Swantung  Leased  Territory  is  not  a  mineral  district.  There 
is  one  ancient  gold  mine,  but  it  proved  unprofitable  and  has  not 
been  worked  for  many  years.  An  asbestos  deposit  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  is  now  bemg  worked  on  a  small  scale.  A  large  quantity 
of  co^  is  shipped  from  Dairen,  but  it  is  all  mined  in  or  near  Fushim, 
in   Manchiina. 

COMMUNICATIONS:  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  communications,  the  fact  that  Dairen 
is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railwav  must  be 
strongly  enrphasized.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway  is  the  *'raison 
d'etre  of  Dairen  and,  indeed,  of  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory. 
Before  the  Russians  built  the  branch  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
do^n  tJbrough  Manchuria  in  their  search  for  an  ice-free  i>ort,  Dairen 
and  Port  Arthur  did  no^  exist,  except  as  small  Chinese  fishing  villages. 
The  Russians  at  first  made  Port  Arthur  the  terminus  of  the  railway, 
but  as  the  harbor  was  shallow  and  tended  to  silt  up,  the  terminus  was 
shifted  to  Dairen  (then  called  Dalny).  Extensive  harbor  improve- 
ments, such  as  breakwaters  and  deep-water  docks^  were  started 
and  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  Japanese  contmued  the  work. 
At  the  present  time  Port  Arthiur  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
Territorv,  while  Dairen  has  become  the  commercial  center,  not  only 
for  the  Leased  Territory,  but  for  a  large  part  of  southern  Manchuria 
as  well. 

There  are  no  internal  waterwavs  in  the  Leased  Territory,  but  there 
is  a  large  amoxmt  of  coastwise  shipping,  as  well  as  ocean-going  ship- 
ping (treated  later  under  the  headmg  of  "Shipping  facilities   ). 

The  coasting  services  are  as  follows: 

Dairen-Chefoo-Chemulpo;  weekly;  one  steamer. 
Dairen-Tientain- Anting;  twice  every  11  days;  two  steamers. 
Dairen-Chefoo;  once  eveiT'  2  days;  one  steamer. 
Dairen-Chefoo-Tsingtau;  once  every  3  days;  two  steamers. 
Dairen-Pitsuwo;  once  every  3  days;  one  steamer. 
Dairen-Iiushutun;  four  times  per  day;  one  steamer. 

These  boats  are  of  the  1,000-ton  to  2,000-ton  class,  and  there  are 
good  passenger  accommodations  on  the  larger  vessels.  The  produce 
carried  consists  principally  of  coal,  bean  cake,  cotton  goods,  flour, 
matches,  and  kaoliang.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Chinese 
junks  enj^aged  in  the  coasting  trade,  a  total  of  11,533  sea-going  junks 
naving  cleared  from  the  port  of  Dairen  during  1917.  There  are  no 
foreign  (Ehiropean  or  American)  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  traffic. 

SOUTH  MANCHURU  RAILWAY. 

The  Q^nly  railway  in  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  is  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway.  This  line  operates  from  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur 
to  Kwanchengtze  (near  Changchun),  connecting  there  with  the  Chi- 
nese Eastern  Ilailway,  which  in  turn  connects  at  Harbin  with  ihe 
Trans-Siberian  Railway.    The  South  Manchuria  Railway  also  con- 
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necta  at  Mukden  with  the  Peking-Mukden  line.     The  mileage  of  the 
main  and  branch  lines  is  as  follows: 

Main  line:  Miles. 

From  wharf,  Dairen,  to  Kwanchengtze 439.  0 

Branch  lines: 

From  Hunho  (near  Mukden)  to  Antung 105. 4 

From  Choushuitzu  to  Port  Arthur 28.  8 

From  Tashihkiao  to  Yingkow  (Newchwang) 13.  9 

From  Suchiatim  to  Fushim 30.  8 

From  Yentai  to  Yentai  coal  mine 9.  7 

Total 687.  6 

The  main  line  and  all  the  branches,  except  the  Hunho-Antung 
Branch,  were  originally  constructed  by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
(Russian)  with  the  Russian  gauge  of  5  feet  2  inches.  During  the  war, 
the  Japanese  army,  having  gained  control  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  line,  changed  the  gauge  to  3  feet  6  inches,  in  order  to  utilize 
the  Japanese  rolling  stock  sent  over  from  Japan.  The  line  was  ope- 
rated with  this  gauge  by  the  Japanese  Government  until  the  present 
company  assumed  control  in  1907,  when  the  gauge  was  widened  to 
the  American  standard  of  4  feet  8i  inches.  New  rolling  stock,  pur- 
chased principally  in  America  and  England,  was  installed,  and  the 
line  was  double-tracked  as  far  as  Suchiatun,  a  distance  of  238  miles. 

The  rolling  stock  in  1017  was  as  follows:  Locomotives,  270; 
freight  cars,  3,194;  passenger  cars,  219;  total,  3,683. 

The  passenger  cars  and  a  large  number  of  the  locomotives  were 
wholly  or  partly  built  in  the  United  States,  while  the  freight  cars  are 
principally  of  Japanese  manufacture.  The  company  has  now,  how- 
ever, constructed  a  large  locomotive  and  car  building  plant  at  Sha- 
kako,  a  short  distance  outside  of  Dairen,  and  not  omy  will  build  all 
its  own  cars  and  locomotives  in  the  future,  but  proposes  to  construct 
rolling  stock  for  the  Korean  and  Chinese  lines  as  well.  Therefore, 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  American  manufacturers  to  supply  the 
company  with  locomotives  or  cars,  but  there  is  a  considerable  market 
for  raw  materials,  such  as  high-grade  steels,  bearing  metals,  packing, 
etc.  There  is  considerable  market  for  accessory  railway  apparatus 
and  supplies,  such  as  lubricators,  injectors,  air-brake  apparatus, 
wheels,  axles,  tires,  boiler  materials,  bearing  materials,  and  oils  ana 
lubricants.  Purchases  are  usually  made  by  sealed  bids,  except  in 
special  cases.  • 

The  passenger  fares  (except  in  excursion*  tickets)  are  as  follows: 
First  class  (any  train),  $0.0302  per  mile; second  class  (express  trains), 
$0.0224  per  mile;  second  class  (ordinary  trains),  $0.0135  per  mile* 
tliird  class  (ordinary  trains),  $0.0090  per  mile.  Baggage  is  carried 
free,  up  to  the  following  limitations:  Fiist  class,  132  pounds;  second 
class,  79  pounds  •  third  class,  40  pounds.  Excess  l>aggage  is  charged 
for  at  the  parcels  rate,  which  varies  from  $0.38  per  100  pounds  for 
60  miles,  to  $1.13  per  100  pounds  for  400  miles,  depending  on  the 
distance  carried. 

For  purposes  of  adjusting  freight  rates,  goods  are  classified  as 
follows: 

First  class.— Fine  machinery  (bicycles,  typewriters,  automobiles,  etc.),  silk  and 
wool  clothing,  maniifacturecl  and  raw  silt,  drugs  and  chemi(  als,  wines  and  liquors^ 
objects  of  art,  toys,  quicksilver,  manufactured  furs,  mirrors. 

Second  class. — ^Arms,  weapons,  uniforms,  beer,  manufactured  provisions,  household 
furniture  and  utensils,  cotton  and  leather  clothing,  cotton  cloth  and  yam,  machinery 
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and  electrical  supplies,  hides  and  horns,  crude  chemicals,  brass,  antimony,  copper, 
asbestofl,  paints  and  dyes,  plants,  rubber,  manufactured  lumber,  porcelain  and  glass- 
ware, manufactured  tobacco. 

Third  doss, — Bean  cake,  nonalcoholic  beverages,  vegetables,  books,  cereals  and 
flours,  cloth  bags,  cordage,  raw  fibers,  dried  fwdstuffs,  earthenware,  ornamental 
stones,  iron,  ste^l,  tin  plate,  zinc,  lead  (partly  manufactured),  minerals,  oils,  crude 
dyes  and  paints,  roofing,  saltj  crude  lumber,  leaf  tobacco. 

Fourth  doss. — ^Agricultural  implements,  bones  and  bone  dust,  bran,  bricks,  lime  and 
cement,  fuels  (coal,  coke^  charcoal),  grass  and  straw,  earth  and  sand,  fertilizers,  fodder, 
gunny  bags,  water  and  ice,  raw  metals,  iron  and  steel  rails,  plates  and  bars,  waste 
paper  and  nigs,  unwrought  stone. 

The  rates  are  as  follows: 


Per  100  kin  (132  pounds)  per  mile. 
Per  ton  per  mile  (in  carload  lots). . 


First 
cla^. 


$0,002 


Second 
class. 


$0.0017 
.0200 


Third 
class. 


$0.0012 
.0150 


Fourth 
class. 


$0.0006 
.0100 


Over-size  goods,  dangerous  goods,  and  live  animals  are  in  separate 
classes  and  nave  specid  rates. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway  is  a  governmental  concern.  The 
total  authorized  stock  is  200,000,000  yen  ($99,700,000),  of  which  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Government  owns  100,000,000  yen  ($49,850,000). 
Of  the  remainder,  200,000  shares  ($9,970,000),  which  were  floated 
some  time  ago  among  private  parties,  are  fully  paid  up.  A  further 
issue  of  400,000  shares  ($19,940,000)  was  floated  recently,  and  of  this 
issue  10  per  cent  has  been  paid  up.  Foreigners  are  not  permitted 
to  own  stock  in  the  corporation. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.'s  estimates  for  1919  contain  an 
item  of  $13,059,190  for  enterprises  on  the  main  line.  Comparing  this 
amount  with  $3,862,750  set  aside  for  this  line  in  1918,  it  would  appear 
that  a  good  deal  of  construction  and  repair  work  is  contemplated. 

TRAMWAYS. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway  also  operates  the  tramway  lines  in 
and  about  Dairen,  the  onlv  tramwav  system  in  the  Kwantung 
Leased  Territorjr.  The  total  length  of  the  lines  in  Dairen  and  the 
suburbs  is  24  miles,  and  the  rolhng  stock  is  as  follows:  Passenger 
cars.  60;  freight  cars,  10;  water  sprinkler,  1. 

Tnere  is  no  transfer  system,  but,  in  place  of  transfers,  tickets  good 
for  30  minutes  or  one  hour,  on  any  Une  in  the  city,  are  issued.  'Diese 
tickets  cost  2 J  cents  for  30  minutes  and  3  cents  for  one  hour.  The 
present  lines  are  quite  adequate  and  no  extensions  are  planned. 

STREETS  AND  ROADS. 

The  streets  of  Dairen  are  broad  and  well  pavea  and  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  streets  of  any  city  of  the  size  in  the  world.  TTie  roads 
in  the  country  districts,  however,  are  not  surfaced  and  are  very  poor. 
The  traffic  consists  principally  oi  heavy  Chinese  carts,  drawn  by  two 
or  three  donkeys,  horses,  or  oxen,  hitched  tandem.  Althougn  the 
tires  of  these  carts  are  4  to  5  inches  broad,  they  cut  up  the  roads 
badly,  especially  during  the  dry  seasons.  The  Kwantung  govern- 
ment nas  direct  supervision  over  the  roads  and  is  gradually  carrying 
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out  plans  for  a  system  of  broad,  macadamized  highways.  As  yet 
they  have  progressed  only  as  far  as  the  broadening  and  grading  of  a 
few  sections^  but  improvements  will  be  made  as  rapidly  as  the  funds 
become  available. 

POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

All  post  offices  in  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Post.  There  is  an  office  in 
every  town  or  village  of  any  importance,  and  the  service  is  rapid 
and  efficient.  The  mails  are  as  foUows:  To  and  from  Japan  ^a 
Mukden  and  Chosen)^  daily;  to  and  from  Europe  (via  Siberia),  daily; 
to  and  from  C3iina  (via  Chmese  Eastern  Railway),  daily;  to  and  from 
Shanghai  (by  steamer),  twice  weekly;  to  and  from  Japan  (by 
steamer),  twice  weekly. 

All  mails  to  and  from  America  pass  through  Japan  and  depend  on 
the  trans-Pacific  lines  touching  the  ports  of  that  country.  Tne  usual 
time  of  transit  from  New  York  is  from  30  to  35  days.  The  ordinary 
letter  postage  rate  is  6  cents  gold  or  10  sen  gold  for  the  first  20 
grams  and  3  cents  gold  or  6  sen  gold  for  every  additional  20  grams. 
There  is  a  parcel-post  and  money-order  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  and  parcels  and  money  orders  may  be  sent  according  to  the 
regulations  that  obtain  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  postal  faciUties  the  Japanese  Imperial 
Post  maintains  postal  savings  banks  and  is  planning  to  engage  in 
life  insurance. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  telegraph  stations  are  also  operated  by  the  Japanese  Imperial 
Post,  and  are  well  distributed  throughout  the  Leased  Territory,  the 
principal  stations  being  Dairen,  Port  Arthur,  Chinchow,  Liushutun, 
Pulantien,  and  Pitsuwo.  The  rates  to  any  point  within  the  Territory 
are:  For  Japanese  telegrams,  15  '^kana/'  20  sen  (10  cents),  and  for 
each  additional  5  "kana"  6  sen  (2 J  cents);  for  foreign  telegrams, 
per  word,  5  sen  (2^  cents).  The  rates  to  Japan  are:  For  Japanese 
telegrams,  15  ''kana,"  30  sen  (15  cents),  and  for  each  additional 
5  "Kana"  6  sen  (2 J  cents);  for  foreign  telegrams,  5  words,  40  sen 
(20  cents),  and  for  each  additional  word  5  sen  (2 J  cents). 

The  rate  for  cablegrams  to  or  from  America  is  the  same  as  that  to 
Japan  proper,  or  $1 .33  per  word  (to  New  York).  There  are  no  direct 
caoles  witn  America,^  but  two  cables  connect  Dairen  with  Qiefoo,  in 
China,  and  Saseho,  in  Kyushu  (Japan). 

TELEPHONES. 

The  telephone  system  in  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  communications  department  of  the  Kwantung 
government.  The  number  of  telephones  in  each  city  and  the  annual 
rates  are  as  follows:  Dairen,  1,560,  $42;  Port  Arthur,  317,  $36;  Liu- 
shutun, 18,  $24;  Chinchow,  12,  $24. 

The  department  also  operates,  in  the  same  system,  2,143  telephones 
in  the  cities  along  the  South  Manchuria  Rauway,  but  as  these  are 
properly  in  the  Mukden  and  Antung  consular  districts,  they  are  not 
mciuded  in  the  above  list. 
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The  system  used  is  the  usual  one,  with  Japanese  '^central''  girls. 
A  subscriber  must  pay  about  $50  to  have  his  telephone  installed  and 
a  number  alloted  him. 

Practically  all  telephone  and  tel^raph  material  and  instruments, 
are  imported  from  Japan. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

T^e  only  newspapers  in  the  Leased  Territory  are  those  published 
in  Dairen,  as  follows: 


Language. 

Ap. 
proxi- 
mate 
circu- 
lation. 

Adyertising  rates. 

Newspapers. 

Space. 

Hate  per  day. 

Rate  per  month. 

Mansha  Nichi-NfchI  Shim- 
ban. 

Rvoto  SblmDO    ... 

Japanese., 
do.. 

10,000 

10,000 
2,000 
2,000 

lline.. 

...do., 
finch 

From  10.25  to  $1.25,  de- 
pending OQ  type  and 
paSSon. 

do 

Large  discounts  made 
for  ienn  contracts. 

Do. 

Minchaila  DaUy  News .... 
Taito  Nippo 

English... 
Chinese. . . 

$0.50 

$2.10. 

Practically  all  Japanese  men,  and  the  majority  of  Japanese  women, 
in  Dairen,  are  able  to  read.  The  percentage  of  Chinese  illiterates 
in  the  district  is  not  known,  but  is  estimated  to  be  about  60  per  cent, 

PUBUC  WORKS  AND  SANITATION. 

The  conditions  in  the  Oiinese  cities  and  towns  in  the  Kwantung 
Leased  Territory  are  muc^  the  same  as  thev  are  at  any  place  in  China. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  ill-kept  and  tnere  are  no  sewer  or  water 
systems.  In  the  foreign  cities  of  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur,  however, 
me  conditions  are  quite  the  reverse.  The  streets  are  broad,  tree* 
lined,  and  very  well  paved.  The  pavement  usually  consists  of  a 
macadam  base  of  crushed  stone,  with  a  surface  of  fine  stone  or  of 
fine  stone  mixed  with  coal-tar,  well  rolled  down  with  heavy  steam 
rollers.  ^  At  night  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  pubhc  lights,  but  as 
each  residence  is  required  to  maintain  a  hght  above  the  doorway,  the 
lack  of  large  lights  is  not  noticeable.  Watw  and  electric  light  con- 
nections are  made  with  every  residence  and  business  building.  There 
is  a  sews^e  system  (single),  but  it  is  used  to  carry  away  only  waste 
water.  Night  soil  is  removed  by  carts  and  used  as  a  fertilizer 
on  the  fields.  The  Kwantung  government  maintains  fire  brigades 
at  both  Dair^a  and  Port  Arthur,  with  steam  engines,  hook-and-ladder 
companies,  and  chemical  wagons.  At  Dairen  mere  is  also  an  efficient 
fire  origade  maintained  by  uie  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co. 

Theonly  electric  hght  and  power  plant  in  Dairen  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  and,  like  the  railway,  is  a 
semi-governmental  organization.  The  plant  is  operated  by  steam, 
and  current  is  supplied  for  lights,  street  railways,  and  factories.  The 
machinery  is  prmcipally  German,  and  consequently  the  voltages 
differ  from  those  ordinarily  used  in  Uie  United  States.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  4,500  kilowatts,  alternating  current,  and  400 
kilowatts,  direct  current.  The  alternating  current  is  25-cycle  and 
is  adapted  to  three-phase  motors  at  the  folfowing  voltages:  10  horse* 
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power,  100  volts;  15  horsepower,  200  volts;  50  horsepower  and  over, 
2,000  volts. 

The  direct  current  is  suppUed  to  motors  at  from  230  to  250  volts. 

The  price  for  current  varies  from  $0.10  per  kilowatt  hour,  for  one 
kilowatt  hour  per  month,  to  $0,025  per  kilowatt  hour,  if  200  kilowatt 
hours  or  more  are  contracted  for  per  month. 

The  charges  for  lighting  current  (alternating)  are  $0.10  per  kilo- 
watt hour,  with  a  minimum  of  $0.15  per  Ught  per  month,  irrespective 
of  the  size  of  the  light. 

The  Kwantung  government  operates  a  small  steam  electric  plant 
at  Port  Arthur,  for  the  purpose,  principally,  of  supplying  current  for 
lights  in  the  government  Duildings,  barracks,  and  city  residences. 
As  this  current  is  not  used  to  any  extent  for  industrial  purposes, 
details  will  be  omitted.  No  extensions  or  improvements  are  planned 
for  either  of  these  plants.    ' 

The  waterworks  of  Dairen,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Kwantung 
government,  have  been,  hitherto,  sadly  inadequate  for  the  uses 
of  the  rapidly  growing  city.  During  the  dry  seasons,  water  is 
turned  into  the  pipes  only  12  hours  out  of  the  day.  The  plant  is 
situated  on  the  Hoian  River,  about  3^  miles  west  of  Dairen.  Water 
is  pumped  from  the  river  during  the  rainy  seasons  and  from  wells 
sunk  to  the  bedrock  in  the  river  oed  during  the  dry  season.  Before 
passing  into  the  pipes,  the  water  is  allowed  to  settle  in  a  tank  con- 
taining 4,488,000  gallons,  from  which  it  passes  through  a  sand-filter 
of  860,640  gallons  capacity.  Prom  the  filter  the  water  is  pumped 
into  two  reservoirs,  1  S3  foot  above  sea  level,  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  1,612,800  gallons.  The  water  is  then  carried  by  gravity  to  Dairen. 
In  1914  a  water  famine  threatened  the  city  and  extensions  of  tiie 
waterworks  wore  planned,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  supply  enough 
water  for  a  city  of  150,000  people,  or  about  double  the  present  popu- 
lation. The  extensions  are  to  consist  of  a  large  concrete  dam  (lorm- 
ing  a  reservoir  of  1,149,318,000  gallons,  and  to  cost  $210,000)  and  the 
necessary  pipe  Unes  and  pumping  plants.  The  dam  has  been  imder 
construction,  and  was  e^qjected  to  be  finished  by  1919. 

The  rate  for  water  is  $0.05  per  cubic  meter  (264.17  gallons),  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  $0.10  per  month  per  faucet. 

TREATY  PORTS  AND  FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS. 

Dairen  and  Port  Arthur  are  free  ports,  and  foreigners  have  the 
right  of  residence  and  of  trading  at  any  place  in  the  Leased  Territory. 
The  declared  poKcy  of  the  Japanese  Government  is  to  make  South 
Manchuria  a  great  conmiercial  and  industrial  center,  with  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all  nations.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  there  are  no 
preferential  railway  rates,  customs  charges,  or  land  or  income  taxes. 

There  are.  in  Dairen,  three  consulates — American,  British,  and 
Russian.  The  British  consulate  is  a  lar^e,  well-built  structure  owned 
by  the  British  Government,  situated  in  the  Central  Circle,  in  the  heart 
of  title  city.  The  American  consulate  is  in  a  rented  building  situated 
on  Echigo-cho. 

As  is  natural,  a  large  majority  of  the  business  houses  in  Dairen  are 
Japanese.  Of  foreign  firms,  there  are  nine  EngUsh,  two  American, 
one  Greek,  and  two  Russian.  The  American  houses  are  branch 
offices,  managed  by  British  and  Japanese  subjects.    There  are,  at  the 
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present  time,  no  American  business  men  located  in  Dairen,  and  no 
American  general  export  and  import  houses.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
great  drawback  to  American  trade,  and  the  fact  that  American  cotton 
goods  and  American  flour  have  lost  their  former  predominant  position 
m  Manchuria  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  Americans 
on  the  ground  to  press  their  sale. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

The  currency  in  use  in  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  consists  of 
gold  and  silver  yen  notes,  issued  by  governmental  and  private  banks. 
The  principal  issues  are  Bank  of  Japan  gold  yen  notes,  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  gold  yen  notes.  Bank  of  CSosen  gold  yen  notes,  and 
Yokohama  Specie  bank  silver  yen  notes. 

These  notes  are  aU  issued  in  denominations  of  100  yen,  10  yen, 
5  yen,  and  1  yen.  In  addition,  the  silver,  nickel,  and  copper  coins 
of  Japan  and  the  small  silver  and  copper  coins  of  China  are  in  circu- 
lation. Transactions  between  mercnants  in  D«iren  and  merchants 
in  Japan  are  usuallv  carried  on  in  gold  yen,  while  transactions  be- 
tween Dairen  merchants  and  Cliinese  merchants  are  in  silver  yen. 
Market  prices  in  Dairen  are  quoted  in  silver  yen,  but  valuations  in 
the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  are  made  in  the  Haikwan  tael  and 
are  usually  converted  into  silver  yen  for  the  convenience  of  the  im- 
porters. The  present  extraordinarily  high  value  of  the  silver-basis 
currency  is  due  to  the  high  price  of  silver.  The  violent  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  the  silver  currency  offer  the  chief  difliculty  to  business 
transactions  with  Chinese  mercnants  in  the  Dairen  clistrict.  The 
ability  of  the  Chinese  to  purchase  depends  largely  on  the  value  of  their 
money,  and  foreign  merchants  there  are  often  confronted  with  long 
periods  of  inaction  because  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  silver  currency. 

Bank  interest  rates  are.  not  fixed,  but,  like  call  loans  in  American 
cities,  depend  on  the  demand  for  money.  The  usual  ratesi,  however, 
are  as  follows:  Accounts  in  gold  yen — Fixed  deposits,  4.5  to  6  per 
cent  per  anum;  current  accounts,  1.825  to  2.92  per  cent  per  annum. 
Accounts  in  silver  yen — Fixed  deposits,  4  to  5  per  cent  per  annum; 
current  accounts,  1.825  to  2.19  per  cent  per  annum.  The  interest 
on  current  accounts  is  calculated  on  daily  balances.  Overdrafts 
are  charged  at  the  rate  of  from  7.3  to  14.6  per.  cent  per  annum,  on 
daily  balances.  The  rates  of  interest  on  loans  depend  on  the  demand 
for  money  and  on  the  character  of  the  security,  or  the  personal 
credit  of  the  borrower,  but  they  usually  are  from  7  to  16  per  cent 
per  annum. 

The  banks  in  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  are: 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank  (Japanese). 

Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  (Corporation  (British). 

Rueeo-Aaiatic  Bank  (Russian). 

Shoryu-Ginko  ^Japanese). 

Choeen-Ginko  (Japanese). 

Dairen-Ginko  (Japanese). 

Chuoku-Ginko  (Cninese). 

Lungkou-Ginko  (Japanese). 

The  first  two  banks  listed  have  branches  in  the  United  States  and 
are  prepared  to  negotiate,  directly,  all  drafts  and  biUs  of  exchange 
drawn  between  the  two  countries.  The  other  banks  also  undertake 
bills  of  exchange  on  the  United  States,  through  their  correspondents 
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in  Yokohama  and  San  Francisco  or  Seattle,  though  their  business  is 
usually  confined  to  Manchuria  or  other  parts  of  China.  There  are  no 
small  Chinese  banks  doing  business  among  the  farmers,  in  the  Kwan- 
tung  Territory.^ 

The  International  Banking  Corporation  (American)  has  in  contem- 
plation the  establishment  of  a  branch  at  Dairen. 

MANUFACTUEING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  products  of  South  Manchuria  are  essentially  acrricultural  and 
mineral,  and  the  industries  of  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  are 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  refining  of  these  crude  products.  The 
most  important  industries  are,  therefore,  the  manufacture  of  bean 
oil  and  bean  cake, ''  soy  '*  brewing,  and  salt  and  cement  manufacturing. 
These  industries  have  all  sprung  up  within  the  past  14  years,  since 
the  Japanese  occupation  ot  the  .Territory.  Previous  to  that  time  a 
small  amount  of  bean  oU^  was  extracted  by  Chinese,  with  crude  ma- 
chinery, but  its  production  on  a  large  scale,  with  modem  power- 
machinery,  has  be^n  developed  by  the  Japanese  since  1906. 

Bean-oil  and  bean-cake  manufacturing  affords  the  most  promising 
industry  in  South  Manchuria.  The  oil  extracted  from  the  soya  bean 
has  been  in  use  for  many  centuries  by  the  Chinese  for  food  and  for 
lighting  purposes,  but  it  was  not  weU  known  in  Occidental  countries 
until  1908,  when  a  trial  shipment  of  the  beans  was  sent  to  England. 
The  value  of  the  bean  oil,  as  a  substitute  for  cotton-seed  and  linseed 
oil,  in  soap  making  and  for  lubricating,  was  quickly  recognized,  and 
the  export  of  beans  and,  more  recently,  of  bean  oil  and  l^n  cake  is 
growing  rapidly.  The  cake  is  used  for  fodder  for  cattle  and  as  a 
fertilizer. 

The  Chinese  still  operate  42  small  bean  mills  for  the  production  of 
bean  oil  and  bean  cake.  Their  combined  capital  amounted  to 
$633,942  and  the  total  output  was  $3, 301, 224,  in  1914.  Wlule  some 
of  their  products  are  sold  directly  to  merchants  in  China,  the  greatest 
part  is  sold  through  Japanese  and  foreign  commission  merchants  in 
bairen. 

The  principal  Japanese  industries,  with  their  capitalization  and 
output  at  the  end  of  1914,  were: 


Indnstiles. 


Xiunber 

Capitaliza- 

ofmais. 

tion. 

$675,468 

498,600 

132,880 

2S,913 

15,454 

49,850 

8,973 

26, 4M 

1,05^636 

4,9^,000 

16,949 

29,910 

1             1 

1 

9,970 

Output. 


Boan  oil  and  cake. 

Cement 

Bricks 

Soy 

Soaps  (bean oil).. 
Rice  polishing.... 

Bone  dust.. 

Tiles 

Salt 

Dockyard 

Ironworks 

Ice 

Cakes 


$1,470,3S1 
278, 16S 
^,513 
62,398 
41,813 
49,850 
35,893 
11,393 
185,741 
49,850 
64,806 
24,514 
39,880 


The  bean  oil  and  bean  cake,  soy,  soap,  cement,  and  bone  dust  are 
manufactured  chiefly  for  export.  Bean  oil  and  bean  cake  find  their 
markets  all  over  the  world^  while  the  soy,  soap,  cement,  and  bone 
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dust  trade  is  confined  priocipally  to  tbe  Far  East.  The  beans  used 
are  usuafly  produced  in  South  Manchmia,  though  during  recent 
years  some  soya  beans  have  been  shipped  to  Dairen  from  as  far  as 
Harbin.  Soy  (a  salty  sauce  largely  used  by  Chinese  and  Japanese) 
is  also  made  from  certain  varieties  of  the  Manchurian  soya  bean. 
Bean  oil  is  also  the  basis  of  the  soap  produced  by  the  factories  listed 
above. 

A  new  process  of  bean-oil  extraction  by  solution, in  benzine  was 
recently  tried  out  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.,  but  was 
not  a  complete  success.  The  mill  has,  however,  been  taken  over  by  a 
Japanese  capitalist,  who  expects,  by  greatly  enlarging  the  mill  and 
increasing  lie  output,  to  make  it  a  paying  undertakmg. 

Hie  s^t  industry  has  grown  largely  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  recently  the  mree  small  producing  companies  were  combined 
under  the  name  of  the  Jat)an  oalt  Manufacturing  Co.  The  process 
used  is  that  of  evaporation  of  the  sea  water  by  the  sun.  There  are 
two  factories  for  refining  the  salt,  which  is  nearly  all  iised  locally 
for  preserving  fish. 

^  In  addition  to  the  industries  mentioned  above,  the  South  Manchu- 
ria Railway  Co.  has  built  and  is  now  operating  an  extensive  iron- 
working,  car  and  locomotive  building,  and  machinery-manufactur- 
ing plant  at  Shakako,  a  short  distance  outside  of  Darien-  The 
plant  is  capitalized  at  $3,006,370  and  the  output  in  1914  was  $1,218- 
616;  2,311  men  (Japanese  and  Oiinese)  are  employed  in  the  shops, 
and  a  model  city  has  been  erected  for  their  use.  ^  The  company  nas 
undertaken  to  manufacture,  besides  railway  equipment,  all  sorts  of 
agricidtural  and  industrial  machinery. 

An  industry  which  is  at  present  neglected  in  the  Leased  Territory, 
but  which  will  undoubtedly  become  miportant  in  the  future,  is  that 
of  silk  spinning.  About  4,500,000,000  wild  silk  cocoons  are  gathered 
annuaUy  in  Manchiu-ia,  and  at  the  present  time  these  are  shipped 
principally  to  Antung,  Chefoo,  and  other  Chinese  ports.  Ejq)eri- 
ments  are  now  being  made^  regarding  the  best  methods  of  weaving 
and  dyeing  this  silk,  and  if  it  is  f oimd  practicable,  experimenttd 
factories  will  be  started. 

COBIMERCE  OF  THE  PORT:  INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY, 

The  table  below  gives  the  total  imports  and  exports,  foreign  and 
Chinese,  through  the  port  of  Dairen  during  the  years  1908,  1913, 
and  1918: 


Imports  and  exports. 

1908 

1913 

1918 

Imports  of  iorelgu  goods: 

From,  loreif  n  4'oaiitriesiuid  Hongkoiu; 

SU.  509, 100 

$21,325,289 
2,916.390 

379.  too,  094 

Froin  f'himnc  ports. , . 

10,515,978 

TaUlliBraiKa  imparts 

11.702,323 

24,141,679 

•0,422,672 

Reexports  tHonigu  goods: 

To  loreicn  countries -an  1  Hoaekooe 

9(»,S45 

86,929 

378,343 
2,192,917 

4,e»5,338 

TntiMt^pnt^ .7^ 

3,743,»)0 

Total  foreign  reexports « 

288,774 

2,509,260 

8,430,298 

Nrtt^nlfflrpi3:BiToport8 .     ..  

i2,41S,54f 

21,573,419 

31,988,374 

Imports  of  Chinese  products 

m,sao 

3.949, 8S§ 

38 ,430, 417 
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Imports  and  exports. 

1908 

1913 

1918 

Reexports  of  Chines  prodncf5: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkoni 

1195,565 
18,711 

110,244,088 
154,614 

To  Chinese  ports..... 

Total  Chinese  reexports 

214,276 

10,398,702 

Net  total  Chinese  Imports 

$923. 5S5 

3,135,549 

13,231,715 

Exports  of  Cliinese  prodncts  of  loci»l  orUjin: 

To  f oreii?n  countries  nnd  Ilongk  onir 

4,934,094 

3,406,4-)7 

22,073,788 
6,899,637 

86,380,366 
16,2o2,825 

To  Cbine.se  ports 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

8,340,551 

28,973,425 

102,613,101 

Gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

21,966,459 

56,404,9*29 

216.666,280 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

21,677,685 

•■a,  681, 393 

197,828,280 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

As  is  evident  from  the  table,  the  exports  of  the  Kwantung  Leased 
Territory  have  grown  hugely  during  the  Japanese  administration — that  * 
is,  since  1905.  TThe  opening  of  tlie  country  to  industrial  development, 
the  extension  of  railway  and  steamship  lacilities,  the  establishment 
of  banks  and  modern  produce  exchanges,  and  the  growing  importance 
of  the  bean-oil  and  bean-cake  industries  have  been  the  principal  con- 
tributing factors.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway  offers  excellent 
inducements  for  shippers  from  all  of  Manchuria  to  send  out  their 

E reduce  via  Dairen,  while  the  five  steamship  lines  with  14  vessels, 
aving  Dairen  as  a  port  of  call,  furnish  means  for  distributing  the 
produce  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Ocean-going  vessels  can  enter  the 
deep-water  docks,  and  freight  is  easily  and  quickly  handled.  ^  The 
only  drawbacks  to  the  export  trade  consist  or  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  export  tax  on  goods  originating  in  the  Chinese  territory  of 
Manchuria,  and  the  constantly  fluctuating  value  of  the  silver  yen  and 
the  Chinese  coins. 

Native  products,  such  as  beans,  kaoliang,  sesame  seed,  ginseng, 
maize,  and  wild  silk,  are  bought  in  by  Japanese  or  Chinese  orokers 
(who  often  have  liens  on  the  crops),  are  collected  at  the  various  rail- 
way stations  along  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  and  are  forwarded 
to  Dairen,  where  they  are  stored  in  warehouses  until  such  time  as 
they  may  be  shipped. 

Bean  oil  and  bean  cake  are  now  stored  and  financed  under  what  is 
called  the  '^  mixed  stor^e^'  system.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway 
Co.  provides  warehouses  ana  tanks,  in  which  the  oil  and  cake  are 

S laced  as  rapidly  as  produced.  The  producer  (either  Chinese  or 
apanese)  gets  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  the  amount  of  oU  or  cake 
placed  in  the  general  storage,  and  this  certificate  may  be  sold  outright 
or  may  be  used  as  collateral  for  loans  from  the  banks.  In  this  way 
the  bean  mills  are  enabled  to  rim  continuously  on  small  capital  and 
do  not  have  a  large  amount  of  money  tied  up  in  produce  awaiting 
shipment.  ^  As  the  oU  is  of  a  standard  grade  and  the  cakes  all  of  a 
certain  weight,  the  system  has  been  quite  successful.  The  only  draw- 
back so  f ar  nas  been  found  in  the  fact  that  cakes  which  lie  in  storage 
for  some  time  before  shipment  lose  several  poimds  in  weight  and  there- 
fore cause  a  considerable  loss  to  the  railway  company. 
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The  principal  articles  of  export  (not  including  reexports)  to 
foreign  countries  and  Chinese  ports,  with  quantities  and  values, 
accoroing  to  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Returns  (the  only  accurate 
tables  of  statistics),  are  shown  in  the  following  table  for  the  years 
1908,  1913,  and  1918: 


1908 


Articles. 


Quafitity. 


Value. 


1913 


Quantity. 


Value. 


191S 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Beftn   cake tons 

Bean  oil do 

Beans...... do.. 

Cement. do.. 

Coal do.... 

Hemp  seed do 

Kaoliang do 

Millet do.... 

i'erilia    Nan]dneii5ds do 

Sesame do 

Silk: 

Cocoons,  wild.... pounds.. 

Raw,  wild do 

Boap tons.. 

Tobacco,    leaf. do 

AH    other    articles 


210,472 

3,9()6 

230,377 


12,182,335 

196,397 

3, 77ft, 397 


9,821 


29,099 


2,026 

1,538,800 
1,360,933 


80,051 

93,063 
1,714,713 


9,117 
258,179 


503,960 

38,714 

105,216 

19,525 

1,003,  OM 

16,822 

26,615 

48,276 

5,080 

2,236 

5,872,667 

1,106,400 

382 

837 


$12,428,335 

3,093,778 

4,592,255 

195,055 

3,036,605 

357,105 

444,346 

1,375,517 

184,312 

178,225 

337,257 

1,280,680 

2,622 

102,449 
1,364,884 


»77,58» 

137,521 

371,561 

11,111 

602,961 

8,860 

58,507 

7,797 

6,033 

494 

12,191,733 
1,147,833 


84 


$32,187,230 

27,119.045 

16,562,872 

198,834 

3,1>56.349 

1M,964 

1,926.442 

341,8.'il 

431,880 

43,357 

1,881,140 

3,582,835 

19,970 

19,725 

14.189,091 


Total.. 


8,340,551 


28,973,425 


102,613,191 


The  following  table  shows,  by  quantity  and  value,  the  articles 
invoiced  at  the  I>airen  consulate  for  exportation  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  calendar  years  1917  and  1918': 


1917 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Bristles pounds.. 

C'4kstoroil do 

Castor  seed bnshels  of  50  pounds. . 

Furs,  assorted pieces.. 

Ilempseed  oil pounds. . 

Horse  mane do 

Horse  tall  (hair) do 

Kaoliang  (sorghum) do 

Peanut  oil do 

P<»anuts do 

PerUlaoil do.... 

Sheep  in  testines do 

Skin,  tiger piece. . 

Soya  bean  cake pounds,. 

Soyabean  oil do 

Soyabeans do 

Sulphate  of  ammonia do 

White  beans bushels  of  60  pounds. . 


3,200 
442,500 
51,368 
243,327 


31,831 

2,000,000 

46,200 

50,000 


1,620 

2,240,000 

198,534,626 

34,011,520 

11,200 


Value. 


13,075 
66,556 
126,892 
128,171 


23,123 
31,231 
6,886 
3,527 


1,200 

137 

31,763 

19,740,641 

1,024,460 

629 


Total ! I      21,189,191 


TO  PmUPFIKE  ISLANDS. 

Coal tons.. 

ICiuriatic  acid pounds . . 

Red  beans bushels  of  60  pounds. . 

Soy,  JapaiMsa. gallons.. 

Soiphaieof  ammosda pounds.. 

Sulpboric  acid do. . . . 

Vermicelli,  Chinese do — 


48,910 


239,778 


1918 


Quantity. 


1,247,000 


1,222,550 
46,594 


1,439,111 
'"4i5,'866 


257,863,427 
i,'667 


41,590 

28,800 
983 
648 

49,280 
160,000 

19,733 


Total.. 


Vahie. 


1298,932 


187,352 
11,451 


221,072 
**77;i86 


36,496,060 


9,347 


37,301,400 


218,517 
1,914 
1,167 

216 
5,793 
6,238 

852 


234,697 


122081*—!^ 


-34 
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In  1913,  the  last  normal  year  before  th©  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  X)airen  were:  Beaa  oil, 
5,925,000  pounds,  valued  at  $334,689;  hempseed,  870,634  pounds, 
valued  at  $20,629;  kaoliang,  $4,332;  maize,  $3,451:  perilla  seeds, 
4,670  pounds,  valued  at  $149;  total,  $363,250.  Exports  to  thae 
Philippines  were:  Cement,  $1,247;  coal,  54,670  tons,  valued  at 
$209,032;  total,  $210,279. 

Beans  are  sold  by  the  picul  (132.27  pounds)  and  are  packed  in 
gunny  or  cloth  bags,  containing  about  200  pounds  each.  The  yellow 
soya  and  the  white-eye  soya  are  the  principal  beans  exported,  and 
no  distinction  is  made  in  the  grade.  The  beans  are  gathered  in 
September,  hulled  at  the  farm,  and  carted  to  the  railway  stations, 
usually  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  roads  are  frozen  hard. 
At  Dalren  they  are  either  manufactured  into  bean  oil  and  bean  cake, 
or  are  shipped  to  other  coim tries  for  the  same  purpose. 

At  Dairen  there  is  a  bean  exchange,  like  the  wheat  exchange  in 
Chicago,  where  beans,  bean  oil,  and  bean  cake  are  dealt  in,  either 
as  *^spof  deals  or  '* futures."  The  price  of  beans  varies  yearly, 
according  to  the  crop  and  the  market. 

Bean  oil  is  sold  by  the  picul,  and  is  packed  in  cases  containing  two 
5-gallon  tins  Gike  kerosene  oil),  in  drums  containing  various  anK>tmts 
up  to  750  gallons,  and  in  barrels.  There  is  but  one  standard  grade. 
Tue  oil  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cottonseed  oil  and  linseed  oil,  and 
is  especially  useful  in  soap  making.  There  is  a  process  (as  yet  in 
the  experimental  stage)  for  hardening  the  oil  by  the  addition  of  a 
hydrogen  compound,  the  hardened  oil  to  be  used  in  place  of  wax  or 
paraffin  for  candle  making.  The  bean  mills  usually  run  throughout 
the  year,  unless  there  is  no  demand  for  oil  or  the  supply  of  beaos 
runs  short,  when  they  close  during  the  simamer  months.  Bean  oil 
has  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  in  price  in  recent  years,  as  a  residt 
of  the  increased  demand. 

The  trade  in  bean  oil  with  the  United  States  has  grown 
rapidly.  In  consequence  of  a  short  cottonseed-oil  crop  in  1915, 
American  manufacturers  turned  to  bean  oil  as  a  substitute,  and  in 
1916  two  cargo  steamers,  loaded  almost  entirely  with  bean  oil  and 
linseed,  left  Darren  direct  for  America — the  first  cases  of  the  kind  in 
the  history  of  the  port.  In  1918  Dairen  shipped  to  the  United 
States  more  than  $36,000,000  worth  of  bean  oil. 

Bean  cake  is  sold  by  the  piece,  and  is  usually  not  packed  for  export, 
the  cakes  being  sufficiently  firm  to  stand  shipment  impacked.  Each 
cake  weighs  61.3  pounds,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  but  is  Ukely  to 
lose  a  few  pounds  by  evaporation  of  the  watet  before  it  reaches  its 
destination.  Tlie  cake  is  an  excellent  fertiUzer  for  rice  and  sugar- 
cane fields,  and  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose  throughout  Japan  and 
Taiwan  (Formosa).  The  cake  is  dissolved  in  water  and  spread  on 
the  field  in  a  Hquid  state.  The  price  of  bean  cake  has  not  sho\\Ti  any 
marked  tendency  to  rise  or  faU  during  the  past  decade,  though  con- 
siderable variations  are  experienced  in  different  years,  as  a  result  of 
the  chan^g  demand  among  the  Japanese  farmers,  according  to 
their  abUity  to  purchase. 

When  the  benzine  process  of  oil  extraction  is  used,  the  residue, 
instead  of  beinff  cakes,  is  a  bean  meal.  This  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
fodder  for  cattle,  and  a  considerable  trade  may  be  developed  in  this 
article. 
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Coal,  mixied  at  Fushun,  near  Mukden,  is  exported  principally  to 
Moji,  in  Japan,  tind  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  trade  in  coal 
depends  largely  on  the  supply  of  vessels  to  carry  it,  and  diu'inff  the 
war,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  bottoms  and  the  consequent  nigh 
freight  rates,  the  trade  fell  off  considerably. 

T^ie  cereals,  such  as  maize,  kaoliang,  and  millet,  are  exported  almost 
«itirely  to  Chinese  ports.  Thev  are  sold  by  the  picul,  and  the  price 
varies  greatly,  depending  on  the  demand  in  Chma  and  the  size  of 
the  crop  in  Manchuria. 

Wild  silk  is  principally  exported  to  Chefoo  and  Antung.  This 
so-called  wild  silk  is  silk  from  wild  cocoons,  which  have  been  pierced 
by  the  escaping  moths.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  'Hussah^' 
or  '*  pongee     sift. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries  into  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory, 
though  by  no  means  keeping  pace  with  the  exports,  nevertheless 
show  a  notable  growth,  as  is  eviaenced  by  the  following  figures :  1 908, 
$11,569,109;  1909,  $7,637,487;  1910,  $11,968,441;  1911,  $17,047,449; 
1912,  $19,381,972;  1913,  $21,325,289;  1914,  $20,195,204;  1915, 
$15,217,657;  1916,  $27,630,596;  1917,  $62,936,457;  1918,  $79,906,694. 

These  imports,  in  1917,  came  from  the  following  countries:  Japan 
(including  Formosa  and  Chosen),  80  per  cent;  Russia  (Pacific  ports), 
3 1  per  cent;  United  States  (including  Philippines),  9  per  cent;  Great 
Britain  (including  Hongkong),  5 J  per  cent;  other  countries,  2§  per 
cent. 

The  principal  factors  causing  the  increase  in  the  import  trade  are 
(1)  the  improvement  of  distribution  faciUties,  and  (2)  the  increasing 
consumption  of  foreign  goods  by  the  Chinese.  In  addition  to  the 
extensive  improvement  in  railway  facihties,  the  Japanese  merchants 
have  estabhshed  resident  selling  and  distributing  agencies  in  every 
city  and  town  of  South  Manchuria,  and  have  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful in  placing  their  wares  with  Chinese  merchants.  The  Man- 
churian  Chinese  are  very  conservative,  but  they  are  gradually  learn- 
ing to  use  foreign  goods.  The  falling  oflF  in  the  import  trade  during 
1915  is  attributab^  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  most  important  being 
the  low  price  of  silver  at  that  time,  the  depression  in  the  building 
trade,  and  the  Chinese  attitude  toward  certain  foreign  goods  during 
1915. 

Goods  destined  for  the  interior  of  Manchuria  can  be  imloaded 
at  the  Dairen  docks,  placed  there  upon  freight  cars,  and  sent  directly 
to  the  nearest  station  on  any  of  the  railway  lines  of  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway.  Goods  billed  to  stations  on  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  or  the  Peking-Mukden  Line  must  be  transshipped  at  Chang- 
chun or  at  Mukden.  Extra  charges  are  made  for  transshipment. 
The  extra  charges,  per  500  pounds,  for  goods  billed  to  stations  o^er 
than  South  Manchuria  Railway  stations  are  as  follows: 

Unloading  from  veseel $0. 0450 

Station  charges  at  Dairen 1000 

Loading  into  cars  at  Dairen 0286 

Transshipment  at  junctions 0571 

Unloading  from  cars 0143 

InddeBtal  charges 0357 

Total 2807 
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These  charges  vary  somewhat,  depending  on  the  class ^f  the  goods 
and  the  quantity  in  which  they  are  shipped. 

The  larger  Japanese  firms  are  willing  to  establish  credits  in  the 
United  States  against  orders,  and  will  accept  goods  f .  o.  b.  the  point 
of  origin.  Smafler  Japanese  and  Chinese  merchants,  however,  usually 
require  prices  quoted  c.  i.  f.  Dairen  or  Kobe,  with  30  or  60  days* 
time.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  draw  on  the  consignee  for  the 
agreed  amount,  the  draft  accompanying  the  flipping  documents. 
Tflie  comprador  system  is  not  ordinarily  used  by  Japanese  firms, 
though  foreign  firms  still  generally  employ  compradors. 

As  it  is  usually  necessary  for  goods  to  be  transported  from  the 
railway  points  to  their  ultimate  destinations  in  springless  Chinese 
carts,  merchandise  that  is  liable  to  breakage  or  can  be  damaged  in 
any  other  way  should  be  carefully  packed  m  strong  boxes. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  from  foreign  countries,  with  their 

Quantities  and  values,  are  shown  in  the  table  below.  Cotton  goods, 
our,  machinery,  kerosene  oil.  tobacco,  and  wax  are  the  most  im- 
portant imports  as  regards  American  trade.  As  a  large  part  of 
these  goods  are  iinported  through  Japanese  jobbers  in  Yokohama 
and  lS)be,  it  is  difficult  to  state  what  percentages  come  from  the 
various  countries. 


Articles. 


Cigarettes,    cigars,    and    to- 
bacco, leaf  and  prepared 

Cotton  goods 

Flour tons- 
Gunny  bags number.. 

Iron  and  steel tons- 
Machinery 

>Iatches eross. . 

Oil  (kerosene) gallons . . 

Opium pounds . . 

Rice tons . . 

Sugar do.... 

"Wax,  paraffin do 

A  U  other  articles 


Total. 


1908 


1913 


Quantity.       Value.        Quantity.        Value. 


9,042 

1, 176, 571 

9,059 


176, 727 
361,099 


14,460 
1,574 


$253,970 
6S1,078 
367,327 
73,658 
477, 801 
386,497 
30,194 
30,775 


656,320 
76,670 


8,534,819 


11, 569, 109 


34.912 

4,404,265 

25,292 


1,846,596 

6,430,215 

8,892 

15,338 

10,603 


1350, 415 < 

6,505,787 

1,476,568 

338,080 

1, 248, 575 

387,655 

301,496 

638, 575 

90,308 

853,578 

616,291 


8,527,961 


21,325,289 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


13,676^344 
64,215 


1, 238, 161 

5,085,320 

37,081 

16,084 

58,456 

38 


$2,420,220 
14,5(>2,O06 

2, 164?002 

11,277,748 

2,647,461 

450,075 

1,616,331 

477,645 

1,439,Q0S 

7,160,701 

8,146 

85,683,270 


70,006,604 


a  Figures  do  not  appear  in  Maritime  Customs  Returns. 

American  cotton  goods  at  one  time  dominated  the  Manchurian 
market,  but  at  present,  because  of  the  keen  competition  of  Japanese 
and  English  goods,  American  cloth  has  been  nearly  driven  off  the 
market.  The  trade  in  the  better  class  of  cotton  cloth  might  be  re- 
captured by  the  American  dealers,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
resident  agents  scattered  throughout  Manchuria.  American  flour, 
like  cotton  cloth,  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  Manchurian 
market.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  flour  in 
the  United  States  has  risen  greatly,  as  a  result  of  the  demand  in 
Europe,  and  consequently  inferior  Chinese  flour  has  occupied  the 
market. 

Iron  and  steel  and  machinery  imports  from  the  United  States 
have  maintained  their  positions.  The  large  iron  works  erected  by 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  at  Shakako,  near  Dairen,  is  now 
prepared  to  build  all  sorts  of  machinwy  and  in  the  future  will  proba- 
bly cut  into  the  American  trade  seriously.     However,  by  close  atten- 
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tion  to  the  demand  and  bv  careful  bidding,  American  machinery 
mannfacttirers  should  be  able  to  maintain  an  interest  in  the  market. 
The  kerosene-oil  and  paraflGLn-wax  trade  is  practically  controlled  in 
Manchuria,  as  in  all  China,  by  one  American  company.  In  the 
tobacco  and  cigarette  trade  there  is  strong  competition  between  the 
To-a  Tobacco  Co.  (a  subsidiary  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Tobacco 
Monopoly  Bureau)  and  the  British-American  Tobacco  Co.,  a  semi- 
American  concern.  The  To-a  Co.  now  controls  the  market  for  low- 
grade,  cheap  cigarettes,  made  of  Japanese  and  American  tobacco 
mixed,  such  as  are  smoked  by  the  coolies,  but  the  British-American 
Co.  still  maintains  its  supremacy  in  the  trade  in  high-grade  cigarettes, 
cigars,  and  tobacco. 

upon  written  application,  accompanied  by  the  shipping  documents, 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  will  undertake  to  pass  imports 
tiirouffh  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  In  order  to  facilitate  this, 
the  following  suggestions  will  be  of  value: 

(1)  Cases  and  packages  should  be  numbered,  the  numbers  to  serve 
as  guides  to  tibe  entries  in  the  invoice. 

(2)  Miscellaneous  articles,  in  cases,  should  be  described  separately 
and  completely,  with  quantities  and  value. 

(3)  Handkerchiefs,  towels,  etc.,  should  have  the  kinds  and 
quantities,  either  by  the  dozen  or  roll,  mentioned,  together  with  their 
widths  and  lengths.  Drills,  calicoes,  etc.,  should  have  the  weights 
per  roll  given  in  pounds. 

(4)  Goods  composed  of  cotton  and  wool,  or  silk  and  cotton,  mixed, 
should  have  the  respective  percentages  of  each  mentioned. 

(5)  Liquors  in  casks  should  be  given  in  gaUons,  and  liauors  in 
bottles  should  be  given  in  dozens,  with  the  quantity  per  bottle. 

(6)  Canned  goods  should  have  the  contents,  value,  and  weight  of 
each  can  given,  together  with  the  total  number  of  cans. 

It  should  be  stated  in  the  application  that  all  matters  relating  to 
the  customs  procedure  are  intrusted  to  the  railway  company  on  the 
owner's  responsibility. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  proper  share  in  the  trade  of  the  Kwantung 
Leased  Territory,  it  is  necessary  for  American  manufacturers  to  have 
agents  there  who  will  be  able  to  push  properly  the  sale  of  the  goods. 
The  sale  of  American  goods  has  been  greatly  handicapped  in  the  past 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  American  general  exporting  and 
importing  concern  in  the  Leased  Territory.  There  are  several  British 
and  hunc&eds  of  Japanese  firms,  and,  as  a  result,  American  goods  are 
not  only  being  crowded  out  of  the  market  whenever  British  or 
Japanese  articles  can  be  substituted,  but  the  jobbing  trade  is  now 
lai^gely  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  It  is  almost  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  selling  agents,  preferably  Americans,  on  the  spot,  in 
order  to  r^ain  or  retain  our  trade  in  cotton  goods,  flour,  and 
machinery. 

SHIPPING  FACnJTIES. 

The  harbor  of  Dairen,  in  the  Bay  of  TaUen,  is  a  semi-artificial  one, 
well  protected  by  stone  breakwaters.  Within  the  breakwaters  are 
quays,  owned  and  operated  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co., 
with  a  berthing  space  of  5,470  leet  and  a  depth  of  from  24  to  30  feet, 
capable  of  accommodating  15  vessels  of  from  2,000  to  6,000  tons 
each.     Five  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  the  east  quay  is  used  as  a 
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coaling  station,  and  three  vessels  of  2,000  tons  each  can  be  coaled 
simultaneously.  Coaling  is  done  by  coohe  labor,  and  has  been 
foxmd  satisfactory  and  cneap.  A  new  (juay  was  completed  in  1917, 
adding  1,495  feet  of  quay  line.  Loading  and  unloading  is  usually 
done  by  coolie  labor,  though  there  are  large  power  cranes  for  heavy 
work,  capable  of  handling  pieces  of  from  25  to  50  tons  weight.  Hiere 
is  one  dry  dock,  owned  bv  the  Kawasaki  Dockyard  Co.,  with  a  length 
of  430  feet,  a  breadth  of  52  feet,  and  a  depth  of  25  feet,  capable  of 
accopmodating  vessels  up  to  5,000  tons. 

Warehouses  are  situated  on  the  wharf,  and  the  railway  has  tracks 
laid  alongside  the  warehouses,  so  that  goods  may  be  moved  directly 
from  the  ships  to  the  cars.  The  warenousee  have  a  floor  space  of 
1,114,000  square  feet,  and  are  capable  of  storing  130,000  tons  of 
cai^  at  a  time. 

Tne  harbor  dues  are  as  follows: 

Vessels  of  not  more  than  1,000  tons $7. 50 

Vessels  of  not  more  than  1,500  tons 12. 50 

Vessels  of  not  more  than  3,000  tons 20. 00 

Vessels  of  not  more  than  5,000  tons 27. 50 

Vessels  of  more  than  5,000  tons 32. 50 

These  fees  include  pilotage  dues.  The  relations  reauire  vessels 
of  over  1,000  tons  to  pick  up  a  pilot  on  entermg  the  breatwater. 

Port  Arthur  possesses  a  deep-water  ouay,  but  as  the  harbor  was 
closed  to  merchant  shifts  until  1910,  all  commerce  was  diverted  to 
Dairen,  and  at  present  it  is  practically  used  only  by  Japanese  war- 
ships as  a  naval  base,  except  for  a  few  Chinese  junks  that  carry  sup- 
plies to  the  native  residents. 

The  steamship  lines  with  ocean-going  vessels  calling  r^ularly  at 
Dairen  are  as  foUows: 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha: 

Dairen- Kobe  (via  Moji);  twice  a  week;  four  vessels. 

Dairen-Nagasaki  (via  Korean  ports);  monthly;  one  vessel. 

Tientsin-Takao  (Formosa)  (via  Dairen  and  Chinese  ports);  thrice  a  month; 
three  vessels. 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha: 

Newchwang   (China)-Yokohaina   (vda   Dairen,   Tientsin,    Chemulpo,    Kobe); 
thrice  a  month;  three  vessels. 
South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.: 

Dairen-Shanghai  (via  Tsingtau);  twice  a  week;  two  vessels. 

Before  the  war,  the  Hamburg- American  Line  operated  two  vessels 
between  ^langhai  and  Dairen,  via  Tsingtau.  It  is  not  known  whether 
this  line  will  again  be  opwated  after  the  war. 

In  addition  to  the  services  listed  above,  passenger  and  freight  vessels 
from  the  following  Hnes  occasionally  call  at  the  port:  Ocean  Steam- 
ship Co.,  China  Navigation  Co.,  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
Glen  Line,  Shire  Line,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Indra  Line, 
and  BucknaU  Steamship  Co.  Altogether,  3,394  steamers,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  3,490,446,  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Dairffli  in  1917.  There  were  also  22,984  sea-going  junks  (Chinese) 
and  639  sailing  vessels  (foreign  style)  entered  and  cleared  in  1917. 

As  will  be  noticed,  there  are  no  American  steamship  lines  repre- 
sented in  the  above  lists.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  American 
shipper  to  send  his  cargo  to  Yokohama  or  Kobe  and  have  it  trans- 
shipped there  to  one  of  the  Japanese  lines  to  be  forwarded  to  Dairen, 
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unless,  of  course,  a  full  cargo  can  be  made  up  and  sent  directly  to 
Dairen  by  a  tramp  steamer. 

The  war  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  shipping  trade  of  Dairen. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  EngUsh  and  American  lines  of  steamers  from 
the  Pacific  trade  and  the  utilization  of  the  larger  part  of  the  tramp 
steamers  in  the  munitions-carrj^ing  trade  caused  many  of  the  boats 
that  had  previously  visited  Dairon  to  be  put  on  the  more  profitable 
trans-Pacific  and  European  trade  routes.  At  the  same  time,  freight 
rates  increased  so  heavily  that  it  did  not  pay  to  ship  the  compara- 
tively low-priced  beans  and  bean  cake.  As  a  result,  at  one  time  tiie 
amount  of  bean  cake  piled  up  on  the  wharves  at  Dairen  awaiting 
shipment  was  so  great  that  the  warehouses  could  not  contain  it  all, 
ana  iihmense  quantities  wore  stored  under  tarpaulins  and  improvised 
shelters.  The  r^ular  boats,  however,  have  been  taking  full  cargoes 
out  every  trip,  and  at  present  the  congestion  is  relieved. 

The  principal  shipping  and  forwarding  agents  in  Dairen  are: 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Oyama-dori. 
Mtsiii  Bussan  Kaisha,  Yamagata-dori. 
Maniki  Shokai,  Kambu-dori. 
Yamaguchi  Unyu  Koehi,  Kambu-dori. 
Dairen  Kisen  Kaisha,  Yamagata-dori. 

FACIUTIES  FOR  TRAVEL. 

The  principal  foreign-style  hotel  in  Dairen  is  the  Yamato  Hotel, 
under  the  management  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  It  is  a 
first-class  hotel  m  every  respect,  with  all  modern  improvements, 
including  hot  and  cold  running  water  in  the  rooms,  attached  bath- 
rooms (ii  desired),  elevators,  roof -gardens,  etc.  The  cuisine  is  gooi 
and  the  rates  are  reasonable.  Rooms  cost  from  2.75  yen  ($1.37) 
per  day  up,  while  the  rates  for  table  d^hdte  meals  are:  Breakfast, 
1  yen  ($0.50);  luncheon,  1.50  yen  ($0.75);  dinner,  1.75  yen  ($0.87). 
Monthly  rates  are  from  135  yen  ($67.50)  to  165  yen  ($82.50),  includ- 
ing room  and  meals. 

Other  hotels  in  Dairen  include  two  small  Russian  hotels  and  one 
lai^  Japanese-style  hotel,  the  Ryoto. 

The  South  Manchmria  Railway  also  maintains  a  hotel  in  Port  Ar- 
thur, also  called  the  Yamato  Hotel,  which,  though  much  smaller 
than  the  hotel  in  Dairen  and  without  modern  improvements,  is  never- 
theless Guite  comfortable.  There  are  also  comfortable  hotels  and 
furnished  bimgaJows  in  the  summer  resorts  of  Hoshigaura  (Star 
Beach),  near  Dairen;  Rokotan,  also  near  Dairen;  and  Golden  Beach, 
near  Port  Arthur.  The  hotel  and  bimgalows  at  Hoshigaura  are  also 
under  the  management  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  and  rat^ 
may  be  had  upon  application. 

The  best  seasons  of  the  year  in  Dairen  and  the  surrounding  country 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  the  late  spring  and  early  autumn.  Many 
residents  of  South  China,  however,  are  now  spending  the  summer  at 
Dairen  and  the  surrounding  seaside  resorts.  While  some  hot  davs 
ai-e  experienced,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  refreshing  sea  breeze  at  tne 
beaches. 

The  passenger  accommodations  on  the  South  Manchuria  trains 
are  generally  good.  Before  the  war  three  fast  express  trains  weekly 
were  operated  between  Dairen  and  Changchun,  composed  only  of 
first  and  second  class  sleepers  and  dining  cars.  At  present,  this 
train  runs  only  once  a  week,  on  Thursdays.     There  are  also  two  daily 
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trains  between  Dairen  and  Changchun,  one  of  which  carries  sleepers. 
Connec.tions  are  niade  at  Mukden  with  the  Chosen-Manchuria  Ex- 
press trains,  which  run  thrice  weekly,  leaving  Mukden  on  Tu^ay. 
Friday,  and  Satm-day,  and  Antung  on  Sunday,  Wednesday,  ana 
Thursday.  These  trains  connect  at  Antung  with  the  Chosen  Rail- 
way trains  running  to  Fusan,  where  boats  for  Shimonoseki  await  the 
passengers.  In  short,  the  Japanese  railway  authorities  have  ar- 
ranged through  express  train  services  between  Tokyo  and  Dairen  or 
Changchun,  so  that  passengers  need  to  purchase  but  one  ticket  and 
can  have  their  baggage  checked  through  to  their  destination. 

The  steamship  fines  offering  the  best  passenger  accommodations 
are  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha's  Kobe-Dairen  Ime  and  the  railway 
company's  Shanghai-Dairen  line.  The  Kobe-Dairen  steamers  are 
of  2,500  to  5,000  tons,  and  offer  good  cabins  and  European  food. 
The  Shanghai-Dairen  steamers  are  the  Sdkdki  MarUj  turbme-driven, 
3,876  tons,  and  the  Kobe  Maru,  2,877  tons.  European  cabins  and 
European  food  are  offered  on  both  steamers.  The  smaller  boats  of 
the  coasting  lines  have  passenger  accommodations  and  can  furnish 
foreign  fooa  if  wanted. 

Visitors  to  the  Leased  Territory  should  not  plan  to  arrive  before 
May,  as  spring  is  usuaUy  late^  in  coming  and  green  leaves  do  not 
appear  before  that  time.  It  is  well  to  bring  some  warm  clothing, 
as  there  are  chilly  days  even  in  May  and  June.  Hxmting,  golf,  ana 
tennis  are  to  be  had,  so  the  visitor  fond  of  these  sports  should  bring 
his  paraphernalia. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

•  The  largest  and  most  powerful  trade  organization  in  the  Leased 
Territory  is  the  Dairen  Chamber  of  Conmaerce.  The  purpose  of 
the  organization  is,  like  that  of  all  chambers  of  commerce^  to  pro- 
mote wie  trade  of  the  district.  ^  It  receives  an  annual  subsidy  from 
the  Kwantung  government  to  aid  in  paying  expenses,  and  has  rented 
rooms  and  a  paid  secretary.  The  membership  is  composed  of  the 
most  influential  Japanese  business  and  professional  men  of  Dairen. 
There  are  no  foreign  members. 

The  foreign  merchants  and  bankers  of  Dairen  are  organized  into  a 
Foreign  Board  of  Trade.  The  objects  of  this  organization  *'are  (1) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  commerce,  (2)  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  all  points  of  interest  to  the  mercantile  commodity,  (3)  to 
represent,  as  the  oi^an  of  the  foreign  mercantile  community,  its  inter- 
ests in  every  way^  and  to  receive  references  and  arbitrate  upon  mat- 
ters connected  with  trade  or  manufactures  at  the  request  of  those 
interested." 

The  Dairen  Staple  Products  Exchange  is  an  organization  corre- 
sponding to  produce  exchanges  in  the  United  States.  Staple  products, 
such  as  beans,  bean  oil,  bean  cake,  kaoliang,  maize,  hemp,  seed,  etc., 
are  quoted,  and  only  licensed  brokers,  by  tne  payment  of  a  monthlv 
fee,  are  allowed  to  trade  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange.  Both  "spot ' 
deals  and  ''futures"  are  allowed.  The  daily  prices  set  by  this  ex- 
change are  adopted  as  the  standard  for  the  whole  of  the  Leased 
Territory  and  parts  of  Soutii  Manchuria.  The  members  of  the 
exchange  are  principally  Japanese. 

There  is  also  a  Chinese  Guild  in  Dairen,  composed  of  the  principal 
Chinese  merchants  of  the  city.  Its  purposes  ana  functions  correspond 
to  those  of  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

American  interests  have  never  been  large  in  South  Manchuria  or 
the  Liaotung  Peninsula.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  two  great  events  of 
recent  years,  namely,  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-05  and  the 

Eneumonic  plague  of  1911,  this  section  of  China  would  perhaps 
ardly  be  known  to  the  average  American.  For  some  reason,  Amer- 
ican missionaries  have  never  regarded  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  as  a 
worth-while  field  for  their  endeavors.  A  large  part  of  Manchuria 
has  been  closed  to  foreign  trade  until  recent  years,  and,  when  it  was 
opened,  the  Russians  first  and  then  the  Japanese  regarded  it  as  their 
particular  "sphere  of  influence/'  with  the  result  that  American  gen- 
eral trade  has  not  become  firmly  established  there.  When  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  was  widening  the  gauge  of  its  lines, 
between  1907  and  1914,  and  replacing  the  worn-out  locomotives 
and  cars  with  new  rollinj^  stock,  a  large  part  of  the  new  equipnaent 
w^as  purchased  in  America.  The  importation  of  these,  combined 
with  the  trade  in  cotton  goods  and  flour,  gave  the  United  States  a 
goodly  share  of  the  trade  of  the  Leased  Territory,  temporarily,  but 
it  has  fallen  off,  proportionately,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  recent 
years. 

There  are,  at  present,  only  three  missionary  institutions  in  the 
Kwantung  Leased  Territory — a  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  a  Danish  mission,  and  the  local  Salvation  Army 
Corps.  Of  the  three,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  prob- 
ably exerts  the  most  influence.  There  are  two  young  Americans 
(the  only  American  residents  of  the  Territory,  except  the  consul) 
who  conduct  the  various  educational  and  athletic  classes.  The 
association  is  housed  in  a  large  building,  with  a  weU-equipped  gym- 
nasium, bowUng  alleys,  bathrooms,  barber  shop,  four  classrooms, 
reading  room,  parlor,  library,  two  dining  rooms,  Jatchen,  and  a  dor- 
mitory of  24  bedrooms.  The  membei-s  of  the  association  are  princi- 
pallv  Japanese,  either  students  in  the  various  schools  and  colleges  or 
clerks  in  the  mercantile  houses. 

The  local  Salvation  Army  Corps  maintains  a  group  of  buildings 
in  Dairen  for  rescue  and  relief  work.  They  comprise  a  rescue  home 
for  women,  a  home  for  boy  waifs,  and  a  home  for  girl  waifs  and  infants, 
and  a  fourth  building  containing  a  kitchen  and  bathrooms.  The 
Salvation  Army  in  Dairen  is  entirely  managed  by  Japanese,  and  has 
been  quite  successful  in  its  work.^ 

The  Danish  mission  is  located  in  the  Chinese  section  of  Dairen. 
Its  efforts  are  confined  to  religious  work  among  the  Chinese. 

In  addition  to  the  three  large  institutions  mentioned  above,  there 
are  three  small  branches  of  the  Japanese  Pr^by  terian  and  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  two  in  Dairen  and  one  in  Port  Arthur.  These 
churches  are  presided  over  by  Japanese  pastors,  occasionally  assisted 
by  traveling  American  missionaries. 

The  commercial  interests  of  America  in  the  Kwantung  Leased 
Territory  have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  importation  of  petroleum  pro- 
ducts, cotton  cloth,  flour,  and  machinery.  There  are  at  present  in 
Dairen  branches  of  three  American  firms,  engaged,  respectively,  in 
the  importation  of  petroleum  products,  tools  and  macliinery,  and 
s(  wing  machines.  In  contrast  to  this  tnere  are  eight  British  firms, 
engaged  in  general  trade,  and  hundreds  of  Japanese  firms.  There 
ai  e  also  several  Japanese  banks,  a  British  bank,  and  a  Russian  bank. 
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but  no  American  bank.  Several  firms  are  agents  for  British  steam- 
ship lines,  but  no  American  steamship  lines  are  represented.  From 
the  above  facts  it  can  be  seen  that  American  business  interests  are, 
comparatively,  not  well  represented  in  Dairen. 

Oi  the  total  trade  of  the  port  with  foreign  countries,  Japan  has  72 
per  cent,  Great  Britain  (including  Hongkong)  7  per  cent,  Russia  4 
per  cent,  and  the  United  States  3  per  cent,  inasmuch  as  the  United 
States  is  in  a  position  to  supply  cheaply  and  abundantly  just  the  com- 
modities that  are  needed,  this  3  per  cent  seems  rather  small. 

The  most  promising  fields  for  American  endeavor  in  the  Leased 
Territory  undoubtedly  are  those  of  general  importing  and  exporting. 
Manchuria  wants  cotton  cloth,  flour,  and  machinery,  and  America  is 
now  buying  large  quantities  of  bean  oil.  These  articles  are  now 
handled  through  Japanese  or  British  jobbing  firms  and  are  carried 
on  Japanese  or  British  vessels.  A  rehable  American  house,  corres- 
ponding to  some  of  the  old-established  British  general  trading  firms, 
might  jond  in  Dairen  a  promising  field  for  growth. 

TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  varieties  of  cotton  cloth  most  in  demand  in  the  Kwantung 
Leased  Territory  and  South  Manchuria  are: 

Plain  gray  eheetings,  over  1 1  pounds  per  bolt  of  40  yards. 
Plain  gray  8hirtin«rs,  over  11  pounds  per  bolt  of  40  yards. 
Plain  white  shirtings. 

Drills,  over  12Ji  pounds  per  bolt  of  40  yards. 
Jeana,  in  30  or  40  yard  bolts. 
Plain  fast-black  and  colored  italiana. 
Plain  fast-black  and  colored  Venetians. 
^  Figu»'ed  poplins. 
Japanese  cotton  cloth. 

Imitation  native  cotton  doth  (machine-made),  gray  or  dyed,  18  inches  by  20 
yards. 

White  wheat  flour  of  all  erades  is  used,  but  the  largest  demand  is 
for  the  cheaper  grades.  Flour  is  usually  sold  by  the  sack.  _  The 
principal  machinery  imports  consist  of  bean-mill  machinery,  railway 
equipment,  spinning  machines,  and  sewing  and  knitting  machiiies. 
The  largest  items  of  iron  and  steel  imports  are  nails,  bars,  pipes, 
sheets  (plain  and  galvanized),  and  tin  plate.  There  is  a  large  import 
of  gunny  and  cotton  bags,  used  for  pacmng  beans,  but  these  are  usual- 
ly imported  from  Britisn  India  ana  Japan.  There  has  been  a  steady 
market  for  building  materials,  such  as  structural  steel,  steel  lath,  and 
window  glass,  and  a  considerable  amount  has  been  imported  from 
America,  but  Japanese  window-glass  manufacturers  are  now  compet- 
ing strongly  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  American  manufacturers  to 
quote  low  prices  in  order  to  retain  the  trade. 

Bean  oil  is  now  finding  a  considerable  market  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  Ameri- 
can cottonseed-oil  and  corn-oil  manufacturers  to  import  the  raw 
beans  and  express  the  oil  themselves  during  the  seasons  when  their 
miUs  are  usually  idle.  This  would  reduce  their  overhead  expenses 
by  keeping  the  mills  in  continual  operation  and  would,  moreover, 
keep  the  profit  of  milling  in  America.  The  residue  (bean  cake)  is, 
moreover,  a  valuable  fertilizer  and  cattle  food  and  could  be  sold  at  a 
profit.  At  the  present  time  the  high  freight  rates  across  the  Pacific 
prevent  the  shipment  to  America. 
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By  Consul  All>ert  W.  Pontius. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  Foochow  consular  district  is  located  in  Fukien,  a  Province  on 
the  coast  of  South  China.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  25*^  to  28°  north 
and  longitude  116®  to  120°  east.  The  location  of  this  Province  is 
similar  to  that  of  Florida  in  the  United  States. 

The  area  of  Fukien  Province  is  46,332  square  miles,  the  Foochow 
consular  district  embracing  about  two-thirds  of  this  area.  In  size, 
this  district  corresponds  to  South  Carolina. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  district  is  roughly  estimated  at  from  16,- 
000-,000  to  17,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  populous  districts  in 
China,  avera^g  more  than  600  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  Of  the 
total  population,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  7  per  cent  live 
in  the  cities.  Tne  one  large  city  is  Foochow,  having  a  population  of 
about  650,000.  The  total  population  of  the  district  approaches  that 
of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  district  is  a  mountainous  countrv,  a  series  of  chains  running 
parallel  to  the  sea.  The  summits  of  these  chains  generaUy  exceed 
3,000  feet,  and  in  the  north  they  even  attain  an  elevation  of  9,000 
feet.  The  district  has  an  extensive  coast  line,  with  numerous  bays 
and  fine  harbors,  and  the  well-cultivated  soil  produces  good  crops. 

CUMATE. 

The  climate  is  semitropical  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district, 
where  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  below  32°.  In  the  northwestern 
part,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  even  very^  cold  during  winter. 
The  annual  rainfall  durmg  1915  was  41.58  inches.  The  climate 
aroimd  Foochow  itself  is  mild  and  delightful  for  about  nine  months  of 
the  year,  but  in  the  sunmier  it  is  rather  trying,  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer then  being  from  74°  to  98°  F. 

POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS. 

Foochow  is  the  provincial  seat  of  Fukien  Province.  The  chief 
administrative  officers  are  the  civil  and  militar5r  heads,  the  governor 
and  military  general.  All  foreign  intercourse  is  usually  conducted 
with  the  local  special  commissioner  of  foreign  affaira,  the  latter  inter- 
mediary of  communication  having  proved  quite  satisfactory  during 
recent  years.  The  country  is  divided  into  hsien  or  districts,  each 
district  presided  over  by  a  magistrate,  and  direct  communication 
with  the  latter  official  is  also  had  by  the  foreign  consuls  when  desired, 
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EDUCATION. 

During  the  past  decade  the  attendance  at  the  girls'  schools  in  this 
district  has  increased  60  per  cent  and  that  at  the  boys'  schools  20 

f)er  cent.  Many  of  the  teachers  emploj^od  are  returned  students 
rom  foreign  coimtries,  and  most  of  the  girls'  schools  are  conducted 
by  missionary  societies.  The  percentage  of  literature  in  Foochow 
itself  is  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  while  m  the  interior  the  percentage 
falls  as  low  as  10  per  cent. 

The  student  of  a  Chinese  school  pays  an  annual  tuition  ranging  from 
$4  to  $14,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  Dooks  and  boarding.  The  Grovem- 
ment  expends  annually  in  this  district  the  sum  of  $220,000  in  its  sup- 
port of  Government  and  private  schools.  The  curriculum  of  these 
schools  is  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  is  based  on  the 
Japanese  educational  S3'stem.  Inspectors  are  sent,  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Government  to  the  different  schools  in  order  to  encourage 
the  advancement  of  educational  work. 

Most  of  the  students  of  the  mission  primary  schools  pay  only  47 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  education,  the  remainder  being  providea  by 
the  mission  concerned.  In  the  case  of  girl  students,  the  cost  of 
education  is  borne  almost  entirely  by  mission  funds. 

The  Chinese  maintain  in  the  Foochow  consular  district  2  normal 
schools,  2  law  schools,  3  middle  schools,  1  industrial  school,  1  tech- 
nical school,  1  commercial  school,  1  sericulture  school,  1  agr  cultural 
school,  and  250  primary  schools.  The  foreign  missionary  and  educa- 
tional institutions  represented  in  this  district  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  the  American  Board 
Mission,  the  Church  Missionar]^  Society  (British),  and  the  Dominioan 
Spanish  Mission.  The  foreign  institutions  maintain  1  medical  school, 
1  theological  college,  1  xmion  college  (for  bigber  courses),  5  colleges, 
16  hospitals,  and  601  schools  of  all  grades.  The  Fukien  Union  Uni- 
versity, of  Foochow,  is  about  to  erect  a  million-dollar  group  of 
buildings. 

Hospital  equipment  and  supplies  are  not  used  extensively  in  this 
district;  neither  is  there  a  large  demand  for  school  supplies. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  principal  crops  grown  are  tea,  rice,  bamboo  shoots,  olives, 
oranges,  plums,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  mushrooms,  aiid  peanuts. 
With  the  exceptioniof  sugar  cane  and  rice,  all  the  foregoing  produots 
are  included  m  the  export  trade. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  tea,  black  and  green,  and  there  are  three 
crops  to  the  year.  The  season  for  the  first  crop  opens  in  May,  and 
this  product  usually  brings  the  best  prices.  Tne  black  variety 
is  shipped  chiefly  to  foreign  countries,  while  the  green  is  consigned 
almost  entirely  to  the  northern  ports  in  China.  During  1917  the 
total  exports  of  tea  amounted  to  more  than  30,000,000  pounds. 

There  are  two  rice  crops,  designated  as  " summer '^  and  ** winter" 
crops.  The  summer  crop  is  planted  in  April  and  the  winter  crop 
one  month  later.  The  estimated  yield  is  about  2,986  pounds  per 
acre. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bamboo  shoots,  the  early  and  late  varieties. 
Shipments  of  this  product  in  1918  totaled  11,802,000  pounds. 
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FIGS.  41   AND  42.— TWO   MODES  OF  PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION   IN   CHINA. 
Above:  Tramway  men,  Shanghai. 
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Fhotofrapha  by  £.  M.  Newman. 

FIGS.  43  AND  44.— CHINESE  FARMER  AND   HIS  FAMILY. 
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Three  varieties  of  olives  are  gro^vn  in  this  district,  the  total  exports 
during  1917  amounting  to  about  5,790,000  pounds  and  in  1918  to 
3,663,000   pounds. 

Oranges  are  gathered  in  the  late  fall.  During  1918  shipments 
reached  more  than  8,000,000  pounds. 

Potatoes  are  planted  early  m  the  summer,  and  the  estimated  yield 
is  11,944  pounds  per  acre. 

Mushrooms  are  gathered  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter,  the  annual 
production  reaching  a  large  figure.  Shipments  of  this  product  from 
Foochow  during  1918  totSed  more  than  360,000  pounds. 

Peanuts  are  planted  in  the  spring,  the  yield  oeing  about  2,388 
poimds  per  acre. 

In  this  connection,  attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  growing 
of  timber  and  bamboo  at  interior  places.  No  figures  in  connection 
with  the  growing  of  the  latter  are  obtainable,  but  shipments  of  the 
former  during  1915  totaled  in  value  $1,217,567. 

Money  is  advanced  by  certain  local  firms  to  growers  of  crops,  a 
monthly  interest  rate  of  1.8  per  cent  being  charged.  Such  local 
firms  handle  all  incoming  products  and  employ  brokers  to  dispose 
of  the  goods  upon  arrival.  A  2  per  cent  commission  is  charged  by 
those  &ms,  the  brokers'  charge  being  about  1  per  cent.  The  local 
firms  are  held  responsible  for  all  accoxmts. 

The  agricultural  implements  used  are  of  very  simple  native  make, 
the  water  buffalo  bemg  the  farm  animal  employed.  Night  soil, 
animal  manure,  and  ammonia  are  most  generally  used  as  fertilizers. 
Besides  water  buffalos,  live  stock  includes  cows,  pigs,  goats,  ducks, 
geese,  and  chickens. 

MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

In  Fukien  the  mines  that  have  been  discovered  and  claimed 
include  coal,  iron,  copper,  gold,  lead,  zinc,  and  molybdenum,  under 
native  control  and  management.  Shaowu,  Yungan,  Tehwa,  Anki. 
Eaenning  (Chienning),  Chimgan,  Limgyen,  and  Wuping  are  coal 
producing  districts;  the  coal  is  hi^-grade  anthracite.  Anki, 
Kutien,  Tehwa,  and  Tatien  are  iron-producmg  regions.  Molybdenite 
is  foimd  in  Yungtai;  galenite  in  Ningteh,  Yungan,  and  Tatien;  copper 
in  Nanping;  and  gold  in  Shaowu  and  Kienning.  The  mines  in  opera- 
tion are  molybdenite,  lead,  coal,  and  copper  mines — molybdenum 
from  mines  of  the  Yimgpao  Molybdenum  Mining  C!o.  in  Yungtai; 
lead  from  the  holding  of  the  HuHsing  Lead  Mining  Co.  in  Ningteh; 
and  coal  from  the  mines  of  the  Ichi  Coal  Mining  Co.  in  Shaowu.  The 
copper  at  Nanping  and  gold  placer  at  Kienning,  discovered  by  a 
Chinese  mining  engineer  born  in  America  and  graduated  at  Columbia 
University,  have  good  indications  of  a  great  future.  Prospecting 
work  has  been  imdertaken  on  the  copper  mine. 

The  mines  in  operation  do  not  use  mining  machinery,  though 
foreign  mining  metnods  have  been  adopted.  There  are  good  chances, 
theriMore,  for  enterprising  mining-machinery  companies,  as  the 
mining  people  now  realize  the  importance  of  machiaery  for  quicker 
work  and  greater  profit. 

Mining  licenses  must  first  be  obtained  through  the  local  mining 
bureau  before  any  prospecting  or  development  work  can  be  started. 
Laws  enacted  by  tne  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  control 
mining  companies.  • 
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Most  of  the  mines  are  stiU  in  the  prospectiog  stage,  and  no  reliable 
figures  of  mining  products  can  be  given.  It  is  saia  that  only  a  small 
quantity  of  molybdenite  has  been  exported.  But  capital  and  much 
perseverance  and  skill  will  be  needed  before  these  mines  produce 
any  noteworthy  results. 

COMMUNICATIONS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 

The  sole  means  of  communication  between  the  Foochow  district 
and  the  near-by  trade  centers  of  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  is  by  sea. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  boats  during  the  tea  season,  no  direct 
communication  with  Europe  or  the  United  States  is  had.  Steamers 
carrying  carffo  to  and  from  Foochow  are  now  compelled  to  anchor  at 
Pagoda  Anchorage,  a  safe  harborage  lying  about  nine  miles  bdow 
Foochow  in  theltfin  River.  The  port  of  Santuao,  which  is  also 
open  to  forrign  trade,  is  of  no  commercial  interest  to  the  American 
manufacturer,  that  port  serving  chiefly  as  a  base  for  the  shipment  of 
tea  to  Foochow;  it  is  situated  some  70  miles  north  of  Foochow,  the 
harbor  being  one  of  the  finest  on  the  China  coast. 

Referring  to  the  sea  approach  to  Foochow,  at  low  water,  the  depth 
on  the  bar  is  12  feet,  and  large  ships  can  not  enter  the  river  but  are 
compelled  to  await  the  rise  of  the  tide,  when  the  depth  of  the  water 
reaches  25  to  30  feet.  Steamers  have  again  to  stop,  and  this  time 
^ally,  at  Pagoda  Anchorage,  wiiich  is  35  miles  oistant  from  the 
moutn  of  the  river.  All  cargo  is  transshipped  on  lighters  at  the 
anchorage,  and  from  two  to  tnree  days'  delay  usually  ensues  before 
the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  Foochow.  An  additional  fee  of  20  cents 
Mex.  for  each  package  is  levied  for  carriage  on  these  lighters  or  cargo 
boats. 

About  10  small  steamers  (of  8-foot  draft)  ply  between  Foochow 
itself  and  Santuao,  Hsinghua,  and  other  near-by  coast  ports.  These 
steamers  all  operate  under  the  Chinese  flag.  ^  Several  small  launches 
operate  under  foreign  flags  to  up-river  points  under  the  Customs 
inland  steam  navigation  rules.  The  latter  cater  only  to  the  pas- 
senger trade. 

Tnere  are  no  railways  or  tramways  in  operation  in  this  district. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1915  leading  local  officials  and  merchants 
planned  the  construction  of  a  light  railway  from  Foochow  City  to 
Pagoda  Anchorage,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  $200,000.  The  project  is  still  held  in  abeyance  because  of 
lack  of  funds. 

There  are  practically  no  roads,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  rural  por- 
tions of  this  aistrict.  In  Foochow  itseli  several  miles  of  roads  have 
been  built  by  the  foreign  community.  About  30  miles  of  macadam 
road  just  outside  the  walled  citjr  have  also  been  built  by  the  Chinese. 

In  addition  to  the  boat  service  in  general  use  throughou  t  this  district , 
there  are  only  two  land  routes  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned;  both 
of  these  are  merely  4-foot  stone  paths,  leading  to  and  from  neighboring 
Provinces.  TTie  hiUy  nature  of^the  country  makes  the  use  of  vehicles 
of  any  kind  impossible. 

POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

The  postal  facilities  between  this  district  and  the  outside  world 
are  adequate.  In  addition  to  the  Chinese  postal  service,  British, 
French,  and  Japanese  post  offices  are  located  in  foochow.     Parcds 
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can  be  sent  to  the  United  States  through  any  one  of  the  five  offices. 
Parcels  from  the  United  States  are  invariably  received  through 
cfither  the  British  or  Japanese  post  offices.  Money  orders  to  points 
in  the  United  States  can  be  dispatched  through  any  one  of  the  foreign 
post  offices.^  Letters  from  New  York  to  Foochow  usually  take  about 
one  month  in  transit. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  two  telegraph  offices  in  Foochow — those  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  JBritish  Eastern  Extension  Service.  The  latter 
has  cable  connections  with  all  points  throughout  the  world.  The 
Oiinese  company  purchases  all  of  its  foreign-manufactured  material 
in  England,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  and  the  British  concern  patron- 
izes its  home  manufacturers  exclusively.  Cable  communication  with 
the  United  States  can  be  had  via  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  routes,  the 
former  route  being  the  mqre  expensive.  The  Chinese  company  uses 
1  Wheatstone  and  12  Morse  machines  and  the  British  company 
3  Morse  and  5  recording  machines.  There  are  no  prospects  of  any 
further  extension  of  either  service  in  the  near  future. 

TELEPHONES. 

There  is  only  one  telephone  service  in  this  district — that  at  Foo- 
chow. ^  The  local  telephone  company  is  privately  owned,  had  660 
subscribers  at  the  beginning  of  1918,  and  does  an  annual  business  of 
more  than  $10,000.  The  subscription  for  the  ordinary  wall  instru- 
ment ia  $60  Mex.^  per  annimi,  an  J  for  the  mitrophone  style  $72  Mex. 
per  annum.  The  company  proposes  to  install  all  mitrophone  instru- 
ments in  the  near  future.  There  are  two  branch  exchanges,  six 
switchboards  being  in  use — ^f om:  of  British  and  two  of  Norwegian 
manufacture.  There  are  20  native  oi>erators,  no  foreigners  being 
emploved  in  any  department.  Practically  all  of  the  supphes  pur- 
chased are  of  either  Japanese  or  Eiu'opean  manufacture. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  only  newspapers  published  in  this  district  are  two  printed  in . 
the  Chinese  text.  One,  the  Min  Sheng  Pao,  with  a  daily  circulation 
of  7,000,  is  controlled  by  Chinese,  whife  the  other,  the  Min  Pao,  with 
a  daily  circulation  of  1,000,  is  owned  and  opera t^  by  Japanese.  It 
is  estimated  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  natives  are  able 
to  read  the  newspapers.  The  advertising  rates  charged  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  For  every  line  of  10  characters,  No.  2  tj-pe,  or  fraction  thereof,  5i  cents  Mex. 
per  issue. 

(2)  For  every  line  of  16  characters,  No.  4  t>'pe,  or  fraction  thereof,  3^  cents  Mex. 
per  issue. 

(3)  For  every  line  of  20  characters,  No.  5  t>'pe,  or  fraction  thereof,  3  cents  Mex. 
per  issue. 

^4^  Double  charge  for  front  page,  and  intermediate  space. 

(5)  A  10  per  cent  discount  will  be  allowed  on  insertions  for  one  month,  20  per  rent 
for  two  months,  30  per  cent  for  seven  months,  40  per  cent  for  six  months,  and  50  per 
cent  for  one  year. 


^  See  footnote  oa  p.  84. 
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PUBUC  WORKS  AND  SANITATION. 

In  1918  the  Min  River  Conservancy  Board  was  formed  by  members 
of  the  Chinese  and  foreign  communities,  and  a  preliminary  scheme 
was  drawn  no  with  a  view  to  improving  the  river  to  a  depth  of  10  feet 
at  low  water  Tbetween  Foochow  and  Pagoda  Anchorage.  The  project, 
which  will  cost  about  $900,000  Mex.  and  will  require  three  years  to 
complete,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Peking  Government  and 
the  diplomatic  corps  at  Peking.  An  American  engineer  has  been 
engaged  for  the  work,  which  is  expected  to  begin  in  the  summer  of 
1919.  Funds  for  the  work  are  now  being  collected  by  means  of  a 
surtax  of  5  per  cent  on  the  import  and  export  duties  and  tonnage 
dues  levied  by  the  Maritime  Customs,  which  is  helping  to  finance  the 
project. 

No  special  irrigation  or  reclamation  projects  have  been  promoted 
or  effected  in  recent  years  in  this  district.  Work  of  that  character  on 
a  small  scale  is  always  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  population,  whole 
communities  at  times  uniting  to  common  advantage. 

The  local  officials  in  1914  mstituted  a  Road  Improvement  Bureau, 
and  this  body  has  been  active  in  effecting  many  improvements 
throughout  Foochow.  Streets  have  been  enlarged,  electric  ligjhting 
installed,  and  a  new  macadam  road,  with  concrete  drains  and  bridges, 
has  been  constructed.  The  construction  of  additional  macadam 
roads  is  going  on  slowly. 

There  is  only  one  ligntirg  plant  in  this  district,  the  one  erected  at 
Foochow  by  the  Foochow  Electric  Light  Co.,  which  also  operates  the 
local  telephone  exchange.  ^  This  company  has  been  given  exclusive 
rights  for  the  whole  of  Fukien  Province,  and  plans  to  operate  lighting 
plants  in  the  cities  of  Hsinghua,  Kienning,  and  Yenpmg  in  the  not 
distant  future.  At  the  begmning  of  1919  the  number  of  lights  in- 
stalled was  about  47,500.  There  are  two  eneine  sets  installed,  each 
of  150  kilowatts,  the  two  dynamos  being  capable  of  supplying  current 
for  30,000  lights.  There  is  also  instaued  one  American  turbine  of 
500  kilowatts  capable  of  supplying  current  for  40,000  lights.  The 
company  intends  to  replace  the  two  engine  sets  with  another  turbine 
of  1,000  kilowatts.  The  pump  and  boilers  as  well  as  the  dynamos 
are  of  British  manufacture.  Most  of  the  electrical  supplies  have 
been  purchased  in  England;  American  and  Japanese  equipment  is 
also  used.  The  net  profits  of  the  company  in  1918  amoimted  to 
about  $100,000  Mex. 

There  were  592  subscribers  to  the  telephone  service  at  the  beginning 
of  1919. 

TREATY  PORTS. 

Although  there  are  two  treaty  ports  in  this  district,  Foochow  and 
Santuao,  one  need  only  refer,  so  far  as  trade  conditions  are  concerned, 
to  the  first>named  port,  since  practically  all  of  the  important  export 
trade  is  imder  the  control  of  merchants  located  there.  The  population 
of  Foochow  and  suburbs  is  estimated  at  800,000.  It  is  the  provincial 
seat  of  government.  There  are  no  foreign  concessions  in  Foochow, 
and  unrestricted  residence  within  the  business  confines  of  the  port 
is  enjoyed  by  all  foreign  merchants.  The  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Gennany,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Mexico 
are  countries  having  consular  representation  in  the  port. 
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TRADE  SUGGESTIONS— FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

Foochow  has  adequate  banking  facilities.  There  are  three  foreign 
banks,  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  British;  the 
Banque  Industrielle  de  Chine,  Franco-Chinese;  and  the  Bank  of 
Taiwan,  Japanese.  With  the  exception  of  kerosene,  practically  all 
of  the  American-manufactured  articles  consumed  locally  are  im- 
ported through  native  firms.  That  a  good  market  along  many  lines 
exists  for  the  American  manufacturer  seems  certain,  but  it  will 
be  difficult  to  enter  into  local  comi)etition  unless  active  measures 
are  taken,  by  having  representatives  on  the  spot.  The  time 
has  apparently  come  when  American  firms  must  establish  them- 
selves at  convenient  trade  centers  in  China,  in  order  to  secure  their 
due  share  in  the  trade.  The  half  dozen  British  firms  located  in  Foo- 
chow make  most  of  their  profits  in  the  export  trade;  yet,  being  on 
theground,  they  are  a  constant  aid  to  the  British  manufacturer. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  American  firm  should  not  locate  in 
Foochow  and  conduct  a  general  export  and  import  trade  with  profi- 
table results.  Every  pound  of  tea  shipped  to  the  United  States 
during  a  recent  year  was  consigned  through  local  British  firms.  An 
American  firm  located  at  Foochow  could  also  profitably  ship  to  the 
United  States  camphor,  hemp,  cordage,  feathers,  lacquer  ware,  and 
possibly  olives  and  tobacco.  A  glance  at  the  import  statistics  will 
show  that  there  are  numerous  articles  in  which  the  American  manu- 
facturer could,  under  existing  conditions,  successfully  compete  in 
the  local  market. 

It  would  be  preferable,  for  various  reasons,  for  such  an  estab- 
lished American  firm  to  operate  and  conduct  all  of  its  trade  through 
headquarters  established  in  Shanghai.  Foochow  is  too  far  north 
and  too  near  Shanghai  to  be,  as  at  present,  dependent  upon  the  port 
of  Hongkong  for  the  conduct  of  its  iinport  and  export  trade.  Snip- 
ping conditions  between  this  port  and  Shanghai  are  much  better,  two 
steamship  lines  plying  between  the  ports;  and  the  establishment  of 
a  local  American  firm  would  soon  tend  to  bring  the  routing  of  all 
Pacific-coast  goods  to  this  port  via  Shanghai,  in  place  of  the  present 
method  of  subjecting  all  such  goods  to  the  delay  of  shipment  by  the 
longer  route  to  Hongkong  ana  thence  back  again  by  coast  steamer. 
Transshipment  of  Foochow-bound  Pacific-coast  cargoes  at  Shanghai 
would  mean  a  saving  of  7  to  14  days,  and  if  necessary  all  bills,  docu- 
ments, etc.,  could  be  sent  through  an  American  bank  at  that  trade 
center.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  American  firm  could  not 
act  as  local  agent  for  such  a  bank.  American  fire  and  marine  insur- 
ance, as  well  as  steamship,  companies  could  also  be  properly  repre- 
sented to  mutual  advantage. 

The  currency  in  circulation  in  the  Foochow  district  is  of  three 
classes — ^'chopped''  dollars,  native  bank  notes,  and  small  or  subsidiary 
coin.  The  chopped  dollar  is  a  defaced  silver  dollar  coin  that  is 
usually  quoted  at  a  2  to  4  per  cent  discount  in  comparison  with  the 
clean  unmarked  Shajighai  Mexican  dollar;  $100  in  chopped  dollars 
is  equal  to  $105.80  in  native  bank  notes  or  $110  in  small  or  subsid- 
iary coin.  In  business  transactions  between  Chinese  the  bank  note 
is  exclusively  used,  while  in  dealings  with  foreign  merchants  the 
chopped  dollar  alone  is  used.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  manufactured  goods  is  arranged  with  Hongkong  and  Shang- 
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hai  firms,  few  or  no  direct  ordera  being  placed.  The  local  foreign 
banks  charge  the  usual  rates  of  interest  prevailing  at  other  treaty 
ports.  The  Chinese  banks  handling  secured  loans  m  amounts  from 
$500  to  $5,000  levy  an  int^est  charge  of  IJ  per  cent  monthly.  No 
interest  is  paid  on  current  accounts.  In  extending  the  usual  three 
months'  credit  on  unsecured  loans  of  larger  amounts  to  responsible 
parties,  a  monthly  interest  charge  of  from  $5  to  $15  per  $1,000  is 
collected. 

As  stated,  there  are  a  British  bank,  a  Franco-Chinese  bank,  and  a 
Japanese  bank  in  Foochow.  Exchange  on  European  and  American 
pomts  is  bought  and  sold  freely.  Rates  on  all  Asiatic  ports  are  also 
quoted.  Established  and  responsible  foreign  firms  in  tnis  port  ordi- 
narily have  no  difl^ulty  in  receiving  financial  assistance  from  the 
foreign  banks  in  the  conduct  of  their  export  and  import  trade. 

At  the  beginning  of  1918  the  37  Oiinese  banks  in  Foochow  had  a 
combined  capital  of  $800,000  and  notes  outstanding  totaling  $960,000. 
T^e  net  pronts  of  tiiese  banks  during  1917  amounted  to  about  $200,- 
000.  'Hie  Chinese  banks  wre  the  medium  for  financing  the  planting 
fmd  movem^it  of  all  interior  crops,  and  for  keeping  the  timber  trade 
on  a  sound  footing.  They  also  facilitate  the  trade  to  and  from 
Chinese  ports,  but  do  not  quote  exchange  on  foreign  countries. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  principal  Chinese  mdustries  that  have  been  developed  and  built 
up  durmg  the  past  10  or  12  years  include  the  manufacture  of  native 
cotton  cloth,  soaps,  canned  goods,  condensed  milk^  glassware,  and 
towels.^  The  manufacture  of  a  cheap  laundry  soap  is  now  an  estab- 
lished industry  of  Foochow,  the  production  of  the  seven  factories 
during  1917  amounting  to  about  21,000  boxes,  valued  at  $46,000. 
Several  local  factories  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  condensed 
milk,  using  buffalo  milk;  ttie  output  in  1917  reached  about  150,000 
tins,  the  product  being  consiuned  entirely  in  Foochow  and  interior 
districts.  A  Chinese  sugar  mill  with  foreign  machinery  has  also 
been  established.  A  government  arsenal  at  Pagoda  Andiorage  be- 
low Fodchow,  establiaaed  some^  years  a^  and  e(juipped  with  fairly 
modem  madiinery,  is  now  doing  excellent  engmeering  and  ship- 
repair  work.  A  new  modem  brick  factory,  with  a  capitd  of  $70,000, 
was  established  during  1917.  Second-hand  machinery  was  installed, 
costing  20,000  yen  and  purchased  in  Japan.  The  factory  was,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  shut  down  during  1918.  A  fair  business  is  done  in 
the  manufacture  of  brick  tea  at  one  factory,  foreign  machinery  being 
used. 

The  principal  crude  native  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  um- 
brdlas  (kittysols),  horn  combs,  and  crude  paper. 

The  onlv  foreign  industries  located  in  Foochow  are  sawmills,  an 
albumen  factory,  and  a  small  ice  plant.  The  two  oil  companies 
maintain  installations  where  oil  cans  are  assembled  and  completed 
for  the  distribution  of  kerosene  oil.  little  opportunity  appears  to 
eidst  at  present  for  ^e  extension  of  manufactures  along  any  line. 

Much  salt  is  produced  in  the  Foochow  district.  For  many  years 
this  industry  was  a  Government  mononoly,  but  in  August,  1913^  the 
free-trade  system  was  instituted  in  aoout  30  districts  and  will  be 
^:adually  extended  throughout  the  whole  Province.  This  svstem  is 
popular  with  the  people,  as  the  price  of  salt  has  been  reduced  50 
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per  cent  in  the  districts  in  which  it  operates,  and  it  will  eventually 
produce  more  net  revenue  than  the  ola  monopoly  system.  The  rev- 
enue received  by  the  Government  during  1918  was  about  $1,100,000, 
Mex. 

Two  new  sawmills  were  established  at  Foochow  during  1918, 
making  four  now  in  operation  at  that  port.  The  new  ones  are  a 
British  mill^  and  a  Sino-Japanese  plant.  Planks  and  boxes  were 
turned  out  in  large  quantities  during  the  year.  Immense  rafts  of 
logs  and  poles  are  sent  down  the  Min  River  to  Foochow,  where  the 
lorn  are  cut  up  and  the  poles  prepared  for  export. 

There  was  recently  formed  in  Foochow  an  association  for  the 
promotion  of  Chinese  industrial  interests.  Several  members  of  this 
organization  have  already  raised  $75,000  for  the  establishment  of  an 
iron  foundry  at  Foochow.  It  is  planned  to  produce  small  iron  house- 
hold, agricultural  and  other  utensils,  machine  parts,  and  other  iron 
products  of  a  simple  nature. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT— INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY. 

The  table  below  gives  the  tptal  imports  and  exports,  foreign  and 
Chinese,  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Foochow  during  the 
years  1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Imports  and  exports. 

1904 

1913 

1918 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  forei^  countries  and  Hongkong 

$4,682,646 
713,312 

$5,569,728 

958,748 

$4,932,332 
1,662,656 

From  ChtT»A!H^  jwrt.s  . .           .      " 

Total  foreign  imx>orts  ...  .                              

6,695,057 

6,528,476 

6,594,988 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

45,654 
82,764 

43,4C0 
181,184 

40  796 

To  Chin^ie port«  .....  ..... 

2171466 

Total  foreign  reexxxM'ts 

78,408 

224,644 

258,263 

Net  total  foreign  imports  ^ 

5,617,.'>49 

6,303,832 

6,336,726 

Tmi^ortA  of  rhineae  products . 

3,053,730 

6,785,869 

7,193,223 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

TO  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

1,300.677 
729,284 

1,701,698 
1,658,589 

890  242 

To  Chinese  ports 

2,792,910 

Total  Chinese  reexports, 

2,038,961 

3,360,287 

3,683,152 

Net  total  Chinese  imports 

1,014,709 

3,425,582 

8,510,071 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

2,171,351 
2,5«1.8i'0 

2,732,522 
4,246,680 

3.302,557 
5,511,814 

To  ChiPrtw  fort5  . 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

4,76:},  221 

6,979,202 

8,814,371 

Gross  Value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

13,512,908 

20,203,W7 

22,602,582 

Net  x'alue  of  the  trade  of  the  port .  .                         -       

11,395,539 

16,708,616 

18,661,168 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

Shipments  of  local  native  produce  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States  are  confined  ahnost  entirely  to  tea.  and  only  small  quantities 
of  camphor,  egg  albumen,  feathers,  ana  lacquer  ware  have  been 
shipped  to  those  countries.  Shipments  of  large  quantities  of  the 
followinj?  products  are  annually  made  to  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic 
ports:  ffamboo  shoots,  lampblack,  mushrooms,  medicines,  olives, 
oranges,  paper,  potatoes,  tea,  timber,  and  umbrellas.     The  lack  of 
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an  American  firm  and  bank  will  always  act  as  a  handicap  in  the  in- 
creased development  of  export  trade  with  the  United  States.  The 
several  British  firms  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  tea  to  the  United 
States  look  upon  this^  trade  as  merely  a  side  Une,  their  efforts  being 

frmcipally  expended  in  the  furthering  of  trade  with  British  markets, 
'ractically  all  of  the  export  cargo  to  the  United  States  is  shipped  to 
Hongkong  for  transshipment  to  destination.  Storage  faciuties  in 
Foocnow  are  adequate  for  present  needs.^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  exports  (excluding  re- 
exports) through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Foochow  during  the 
years  1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Articles. 


1904 


1913 


Quantity. 


Qaantity. 


1918 


Quantity.        Value. 


Bamboo  and  bamboo  ware value. . 

Bamboo  shoots pounds.. 

Camphor do 

China  ware,  earthenware,  and  pottery pounds. . 

Feathers,  duck,  fowl .  etc do 

Fish  and  fishery  products do 

Furniture value . . 

Hemp pounds.. 

Homsand  hides,  cow  and  buffalo do 

Lacquer  ware do 

Lampblaclc  and  soot do 

Leather do 

Lungngans  (fruit),  dried do.,.. 

Medicines value.. 

Mushrooms .■ pounds.. 

on: 

Camphor do 

Tea,  wood,  beau,  etc do 

Olives: 

Fresh do 

Salted do.... 

Oranges,  fresh do 

Taper,  first  quality value . . 

Flums,  dried  and  salted pounds. . 

Potatoes do 

Secdcaices do 

Tea: 

Brack do.... 

Green do 

Brick,  black do.... 

Dust do 

Timber  and  wood  of  all  kinds value 

Umbrellas,  paper number.. 


$9,917 

12,463. 3:^3 

161,333 


:«>1,267 

200,667 

$0,218 

62,533 

11,867 

29,733 

345,067 

85,033 

6.=i6,667 

$25,591 

48,800 

S^,333 
167,333 

3,064,800 
182,000 

4,015,200 

$138,512 

613,333 

1,630,533 
221,067 

34,1&^200 

640.667 

3,211,867 

495,733 

$360,566 

388,783 


$11,888 
12,626.000 
27,600 
269, 733 
295,066 
124,966 
$13,760 


11,802,000 

56,533 

635,866 

116,000 

439,332 


11,266 

1,600 
873.467 

1,006 
488.400 
$49,775 
387,000 


M^,400 

77,866 
248,266 


18,333 
4.980,400 


13,750.400 

$29, 812 

657,800 

2,608,533 

6,869,600 

16,828,133 

647,600 

1,835,333 

2j,800 

$800,275 

759,256 


361,733 
791,999 

3,662,933 
8,058,933 


(a) 
1,911,733 
2,086,533 

6.206,800 

4,784,400 

1,197,060 

464,400 


606,848 


$73,000 

926,112 

33,536 

9,649 

9,916 

87,829 

64,619 

5  28,653 

(•) 
42,430 
29,610 
76.795 

216,917 

82,411 

98,796 
102,028 
663,0n 

12,741 
13,718 

1,656,805 

959,409 

122,109 

34,537 

2,193,289 
108,841 


a  Figures  comparable  to  those  for  the  other  years  shown  are  not  available  far  1918.        5  Sldns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  articles  declared  at  the 
Foochow  consiSate  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  years  1917  and  1918: 


,                           —                         --- 
Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Curios --  -     -      -  --   

$5,204 

$1,191 

Drawn  \\  ork 

217 

Hoasohold  goods 

1,177 

3,083 

343,110 

Quills,  cut 

10,133 

Tea 

179,121 
*  252 

Tobacco  leaf......  ...*                                                  

Total 

353,477 

190,914 

During  1913,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  war,  the  declared 
exports  from  Foochow  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $220,412, 
of  which  tea  accounted  for  $218,478. 
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IMPORT  TRADE. 

In  cotton  goods  the  British  and  Japanese  manufacturers  have  had 
a  good  trade  in  recent  years  in  the  Foochow  district,  while  but  littJo 
American  cloth  has  been  sold.  That  this  condition  will  not  improve 
in  the  near  future  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  it  is  only  through 
persistent  endeavor  that  any  improvement  in  the  trade  can  be  looked 
for.  As  already  indicated,  the  unport  trade  in  cotton  piece  goods  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  native  merchants  who  pm-chase 
their  wares  in  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.  This  being  the  case,  the 
comprador  medium  of  the  foreign  firms  enters  but  little  into  the 
situation.  Shipping  facilities  between  Foochow  and  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  are  adequate,  semiweekly  trips  being  made  as  a  rule.  Most 
of  the  interior  pomts  in  this  district  can  be  reached  by  water  trans- 
portation, and  goods  properly  packed  for  export  usually  reach  their 
destination  in  good  condition. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  net  imports  of  foreign 
goods  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Foochow  diu-ing  the  years 
1904,  1913,  and  1918:  - 


Articles. 


COTTON  GOODS. 

ShlrtfDgs, plain, graj'  and  white pieces. 

Drills: 

American do... 

English do... 

Jeans,  English do... 

T  cloths: 

English do... 

Japanese do 

Cambrics,  lawns,  and  muslins,  dyed,  white,  and  printed, 

pieces 

Chintzes  and  plain  cotton  prints pieces. 

Lenosand  balzarines,  white,  dyed,  and  printed . .  .do. . . 

Turkey-red  cotton  and  dyed  T  cloths do 

Cottcm,  Italian,  nlifdn,  colored,  and  figured, do. . . 

Cotton  lastings.  ngured do... 

Sbirtlnf^,  dyed  and  plain: 

Hongkong do... 

Other do... 

Cotton  cuts,  dyed yards. 

Cotton  flannel,  plain,  dyed,  and  figured pieces. 

Japanese  cotton  doth yards. 

Japanese  cotton  crape do... 

Velvets  and  velveteons,  plain do... 

Cotton  blankets pieces . 

Towels dozen. 

Handkerchiefs : do... 

Cotton  goods,  iinclassed .yards. 

Cotton  yam pounds. 


T^ead,  in  pigs  and  b^rs do. . . 

Tin  in  slabs do... 

Tin  plates do... 

SUiyDRIES. 

B^chedemer pounds.. 

Buttons,  brass gross, 

Candle pounds, 

Clocks  and  watches number.. 

Clothing,  hats,  boots,  etc value. . 

Coal tons.. 

CottOQSooks dozen.. 


1904 


Quantity. 


79,266 

4,454 
4,125 


]?:.TJ       7^'252 


12,581 
^,074 
504 
10,422 
20,552 


11,199 

3,4S8 

290,800 

6,191 


73,  K61 
1,287 
13,764 
11,671 
141, S63 
5,300,133 


1,823,467 
487,600 
837,467 


64,  .133 
5,037 

57,733 
5,719 

17,982 
8,388 
5,010 


m3 


Quantity. 


54,269 

2,290 
15,461 


26,786 
13,351 


14,050 
17,534 


5,659 
157,295 

7,106 


53,88.8 


26,330 
18,309 


4,662,667 


1,480,533 
583,867 


351,467 


196,667 
b  19, 226 


3,779 


1918 


Quantity.       Value, 


55,063 

235 
3,288 
4,811 

51,913 

7,529 

10,521 
1,356 
6,237 

(«) 

(«) 
6,896 
1,190 

(°) 

9,806 
7,365 

fa) 

11,326 
1,732 

27,298 

11,541 

(«) 
1,094,000 


612.266 
283,733 
242,400 


419,866 

14,341 

248,666 

5,519 


7,778 
(«) 


$320,000 

1,663 
22,749 
32,749 

146,820 

30,820 
52, 516 
5,443 
23,067 


>,623 
9,832 
(a) 

47,448 
614 

5,946 
2,541 
28,125 
6,853 

429,692 


70,833 
255,292 
51,099 


103,755 

7,664 

31, 149 

13,846 

56,418 

139,837 

(a) 


tf  Figures  comparable  to  those  for  the  other  years  shown  are  not  available  for  this  year. 
»  Value. 
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Articles. 


suNDRica— caatinucd. 

Cuttleflsh pounds. 

Dyes,  RnlHnft ^ value . 

Indigo,  artificial poonds. 

Fish  and  fishery  products do... 

Floor do... 

Ginseng do... 

Qlassy  window boxes. 

Glass  and  glassware value. . 

Qraphophooee  and  accessories do, .. 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware do... 

Leather pounds. 

Machinery  and  parts value. 

Matdies  .* .gross. 

Milk,  condensed,  in  tins doten. 

Munitions  of  war vahie. 

Mushrooms pounds. 

Mussels,  dried do. . . 

Needles thousands. 

Oil,  kerosene: 

American gallons. 

Boraco do . . . 

Russian do. . . 

Japanese do. . . 

Sumatra do... 

Paper,  all  kinds , value . 

Sandalwood pounds. 

Seaweed  and  agar-agar do. . . 

Soaps,  bar value. 

Soda pounds. 

Sulphur do... 

Sugar,  all  kinds do . . . 

ITmbrcIlas,  cotton number. 

Varnish pounds. 

Wines value. 

Wax,  paraffin pounds. 


1904 


Quantity. 


X 

882,183 

S28,996 


1,7(H,138 

2,848,667 

41,2S9 

8,664 

$5,364 

$1,123 

$17,819 

65,333 

$29,198 

206,763 

1,003 

$165,109 

3,067 

264,533 

52,355 

197,010 


400,000 


8,909,479 
$10,674 
650,267 

2,845,600 
$10,285 
116,400 


12,951,200 
19,739 
74,133 

$8,826 
49,333 


Quantity. 


637,867 
$27,210 


1918 


Qnantit' 


fc6,214,5'^ 
15,578 
8' 


^,523 
815,008 


260,133 


1,684,049 
971,213 


70 
584,495 


438,133 
2,382,267 


16,479,200 
84,219 


1^782 

766,832 
460,962 


178,785 
620,147 


299,200 
2,M9,866 

2^,266 

14,779,599 
39,878 
28,800 


241,200 


1^, 

249,026 
118,492 


42,658 
189,663 
46,006 
39,674 
57,314 

20,2S6 

837,581 
28,248 
5,963 
4,M0 
37,431 


a  Figures  comparable  to  those  (or  the  other  years  shown  are  not  available  for  this  year. 
6  risli,  driod  and  salt. 

SraPPING  FAaUTIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

Except  for  an  occasional  tea  steamer,  there  are  no  direct  shipping 
facilities  between  Foochow  and  the  iJnited  States.  Export  cargo 
consigned  from  and  shipped  to  this  port  must  be  transshipped  at 
either  Hongkong  or  Shanghai.  Car^o  may  thus  be  shippecl  to  and 
from  American  jpoints  via  Pacific  or  Suez  routes.  The  three  shipping 
companies  mamtaining  regular  services  with  Foochow  are  the 
Douglas  Steamship  Co.  (British),  touching  at  Foochow,  Amoy, 
Swatow,  and  Hongkong;  the  China  Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
(Chinese),  whose  steamers  run  between  Foochow  and  Shanghai; 
and  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  whose  steamers  touch  at  Foochow, 
Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Dairen,  Amoy,  Takow,  and  Keelung  (the  last 
two  ports  being  in  Formosa). 

The  high  freight  rates  prevailing  as  a  result  of  the  war  have  restric- 
ted the  export  and  import  trade  to  no  small  extent.  Despite  the 
high  rates,  space  on  steamers  is  often  difficult  to  arrange  for.  Export 
.  shipments  to  the  United  States  can  be  arranged  through  local  agents 
of  the  American,  British,  and  Japanese  shippmg  companies.  Steam- 
ers obtain  pilots  at  the  island  of  Matsu,  outside  tne  mouth  of  the 
Min  River.  Pilotage  and  harbor  dues  in  force  at  Foochow  are  the 
same  as  those  at  other   treaty  ports  in  China. 
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By  Ck>iisiil  C.  K.  Moser. 
LOCATION  AND  CLIMATE. 

North  Manchuria  may  be  considered  as  coincident  with  the  Harbin 
consular  district.  As  distinguished  from  South  Manchuria,  it  consists 
of  all  Manchuria  lying  north  of  the  city  of  Changchun  and  dominated 
by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  a  Kussian  institution.  It  is  thus, 
for  commercial  purposes,  ^'witmn  the  sphere"  of  Russian  influence. 
South  Manchuria,  comprising  Fengtien  (Mukden)  Province  and  the 
lower  portion  of  Kirin,  is  dominated  by  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way and  is  within  the  sphere  of  Japanese  influence.  The  two  rail- 
ways connect  at  Changchun,  thus  linking  the  Far  East  with  Europe 
by  land  rout«. 

The  Harbin  consular  district  includes  the  Province  of  Heilungkiang 
and  all  that  part  of  Karin  Province  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  between 
the  cities  of  Changchun  and  Kirin  (which  are  included  in  the  Mukden 
consular  district)  and  thence  eastward  to  the  Manchurian-Russian 
frontier.  It  includes  the  following  Chinese  cities  opened  to  foreign 
trade:  Manchouli  (Station^  Manchuria,)  Hailar,  Tsitsihar,  Aigun 
(Taheiho  or  Sakhalin),  Sansing,  and  the  city  oi  Harbin.  Besides 
these,  all  the  towns  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  the  Mon- 
golian town  of  Bodune,  on  the  Simgari  River,  are  open  to  trade. 

The  district  extends  from  43*^  50'  north  latitude,  at  Changchim, 
to  53°  30'  at  Argun,  on  the  Amur  River,  and  from  117*=^  50' to  ISS"" 
20'  east  longitude.  It  lies,  therefore,  in  about  the  same  latitude  as 
Minnesota,  tne  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  the  southern  half  of  the  three 
Canadian  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta.  The 
climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Montana,  with  long,  dry,  exceedingly 
severe  winters  and  short,  hot,  and  rather  showery  summers.  Ice 
closes  the  rivers  to  navigation  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  end  of  April.  The  coldest  regions  are  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  Amur  in  the  Greater  Khingan  Mountains,  where  the  winter  tem- 
perature sometimes  f aUs  to  70°  F.  below  zero  and  the  ice  on  the  rivers 
IS  6  feet  thick.  At  Harbin  in  ordinary  winters  the  thermometer 
rarely  falls  lower  than  40°  F.  below  zero,  but  in  an  ordinary  year 
from  the  first  of  December  to  the  end  of  March  the  maximum  dfaily 
temperature  averages  about  30°  F.  In  summer  the  thermometer  at 
Harbin  seldom  reaches  100°,  and  as  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry  the 
heat  is  not  oppressive. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  area  of  Heilimgkiang  Province  is  166,700  square  miles  and  the 
population  approximately  2,000,000.  Earin  Provmce  has  an  area  of 
a  little  more  than  100,000  square  miles  and  a  j)opulation  of  a  little  less 
than  6,000,000.  Thus  the  Harbin  district  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
combined  area  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa, 
and  its  population  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  original  inhabitants,  the  Manchus,  were  of  Tungnsic  origin  and 
are  rarely  seen,  but  settlements  are  still  found  along  the  Sungari, 
especially  in  the  region  of  its  junction  with  the  Amur,  and  on  the 
Ussuri  Kiver.  The  great  body  of  the  people  are  Chinese  who  have 
immigrated  from  Shantung  or  the  southern  Provinces.  The  Russian 
and  foreign  population  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Harbin  and 
the  towns  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Living  conditions 
make  it  practically  impossible  for  foreigners,  except  officials  and  the 
agents^  of  great  commercial  firms,  to  reside  in  tne  interior  towns. 
Tliere  is  never  likely  to  be  such  a  thing  as  ^  white  colonization  of  the 
timber,  mining,  or  agricultural  districts. 

Chinese  farmers  form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  These  people 
are  almost  wholly  sufficient  imto  themselves.  While  war  conoitions 
have  created  a  great  demand  and  high  prices  for  their  products  and 
they  have  enjoved  prosperity  previously  undreamed  of,  they  are  very 
backward  in  devefoping  the  requirements  of  a  higher  civilization, 
and  their  buying  capacity,  as  well  as  their  taste  for  foreign  products, 
is  still  limited.  Probably.  $5,000,000  would  be  a  large  estimate  of 
their  annual  buying  capacity.  The  development  of  Alanchuria  itself 
as  a  market  for  foreign  products  can  only  come  with  the  development 
of  its  mines,  forests,  and  immense  agricultural  areas  by  foreign  capital 
and  enterprise.  Tne  population  in  the  west,  south  of  the  Khingan 
Moimtains,  is  largely  nomadic  and  the  people  are  satisfied  to  subsist 
almost  wholly  upon  their  herds  and  flocks. 

The  Eussian  population,  aside  from  the  commercial  portion  at 
Harbin,  is  supported  almost  wholly  by  its  activities  in  connection 
with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  The  non-Russian  foreign  popu- 
lation is  engaged  exclusively  in  trade.  It  will  grow  only  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  trade  between  the  eastern  portions  of  Russian  territory 
and  the  Pacific  develops,  or  as  the  mining,  agricultural,  and  timber 
resources  of  Manchuria  are  opened  up  to  the  world. 

PRINCIPAL  aXIES  AND  TOWNS. 

HARBIN. 

The  modern  town  of  Harbin  is  the  product  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  and  is  15  years  old.  It  consists  of  four  sections — Old  Ilarbin, 
the  original  town  erected  by  the  Russians  at  the  jimction  of  the 
Southern  Branch  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  (Harbin-Chang- 
chim)  with  the  main  line;  Novogorod,  or  New  Town,  containing  the 
present  railwav  station,  administration  offices,  hotels,  consulates,  and 
principal  residences;  the  Priestan,  or  Harbor,  situated  between  the 
nill  on  which  New  Town  stands  and  the  Sungari  River,  and  containing 
the  flour  and  bean  mills,  the  banks,  the  principal  wholesale  and  retail 
houses;  and  Madiagow,  containingthe  residences  of  railway  employ- 
ees, artisans,  and  laborers.  Old  Ilarbin  is  of  no  importance.  New 
Town  is  the  center  of  the  administrative  and  social  life,  while  the 
Priestan  is  the  scene  of  most  commercial  enterprises.  These  different 
sections  are  all  combined  under  the  name  of  Harbin,  and  the  popula- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  65,000.  ^  It  has  nearly  doubled 
since  that  time;  hence  the  present  population  is  not  less  than  126,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  90,000  are  Russians,  3,000  Japanese,  and 
2,000  foreigners  of  other  nationalities,  the  largest  number  of  whom 
are  Greeks.     The  rest  are  Chinese.     The  American  community  in 
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North  Manchuria  numbers  about  100,  the  British  slightly  more. 
There  are  no  Germans  or  Austrians,  and  very  few  French  or  persons 
of  other  nationalities. 

Harbin  is  the  seat  of  administration  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
and  of  its  workshops.  The  Chinese  Maritime  and  River  Customs  are 
both  located  there.  There  are  five  banks^  each  doing  a  forei^- 
exchange  business.  The  10  principal  flounng  mills  of  Manchuria, 
four  bean-oil  mills,  and  two  candle  factories  constitute  the  principal 
industries.  There  are  also  two  cold-storage  plants,  a  municipal 
slaughterhouse,  and  a  large  meat-packing  plant  (British),  which 
exports  meat  products  to  Europe.  Across  the  Sungari  is  the  Hulan 
Sugar  Factory,  owned  by  Chinese  capital,  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  beets.  A  Russian  factory  located  at  Station  Ashiho, 
20  miles  east  of  Harbin,  has  ordinarily  a  larger  output;  but,  as  a  result 
of  war  conditions,  neither  of  these  factories  are  important  producers 
at  present. 

Formerly  Harbin  was  regarded  as  a  distributing  center  principally 
for  North  Manchuria  and  for  the  river  towns  along  the  Amur  in 
Siberia.  But  since  the  war  it  has  become^  the  great  Eastern  point 
of  distribution  for  trade  to  all  parts  of  Russian  territory.  Merchants 
from  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Kharkov,  as  well  as  from  every  section  of 
Siberia,  have  come  to  Harbin  to  meet  with  the  foreign  merchants  and 
order  goods.  To  a  large  extent  this  trade  has  been  fostered  by 
refugees  from  those  sections,  who  saw  the  opportunities  and  com- 
municated with  the  merchants  in  their  old  homes.  The  city  is  liter- 
ally packed  with  people;  practically  no  hotel  or  room  accommoda- 
tions of  any  kind  are  to  be  nad ;  and,  because  of  the  cost  and  difficulty 
of  procuring  buildingsupplies,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  con- 
gestion is  relieved.     Theliotels  are  poor  in  quahty  but  high  in  price. 

The  streets  are  badly  paved.  There  are  no  tramways  or  other 
means  of  transportation  except  by  hired  carriages,  which  are  dirty 
and  uncomfortable.  Laxity  in  municipal  relations,  resulting  from 
disturbed  conditions,  has  placed  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  Chinese 
"izvostchiksj"  or  drivers,  whose  prices  are  as  exorbitant  as  their 
discourtesy  is  annoying.  Hence,  m  spite  of  every  adverse  condi- 
tion, motor  cars  are  being  purchased  by  all  who  can  afford  them, 
in  order  to  be  free  from  tne  drivers'  tyranny.    Motor  trucks  for 

foods  traffic,  however,  can  Hot  compete  with  the  Chinese  cart, 
ecause  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  streets  and  the  high  cost  of  fuel. 
Good  hotels,  paved  streets,  electric  tramwavs  and  Mghting  system, 
and  a  modem  sewage  system  are  crying  neeas  in  the  city  of  Harbin. 

Harbin  has  by  far  the  largest  white  population  of  any  city  in  Asia. 
In  summer  there  are  caf6s  and  gardens,  music,  and  good  lood.  In 
winter  there  are  concerts,  pubUc  skating  and  dancmg  halls,  and, 
in  normal  times,  theatrical  companies  from  Moscow. 

The  city  is  well  laid  out,  with  an  abimdance  of  trees  and  parks. 
Americans  have  successfully  introduced  many  playgrounds  for  the 
young  people.  The  Railway^  Administration  has  established  a  "  club '' 
and  a  library  for  the  use  of  its  members;  there  are  also  other  clubs, 
chiefly  of  a  commercial  or  political  nature.  The  places  of  amusement 
incluae  three  motion-picture  theaters  and  two  cM^  chantants. 

Three  private  electric  companies  inadequately  supply  the  dty 
with  light,  and  for  several  years  negotiations  have  been  undertaken 
to  reorganize  these  companies  with  foreign  capital,  as  well  as  to 
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build  tramway  lines,  the  need  for  both  being  very  great.  There  are 
two  post  offices  and  two  telegraph  systems,  Russian  and  Chinese. 
The  Kussian  post  and  telegraph  offices  are  in  New  Town,  the  Chinese 
post  office  IS  located  in  the  Friestan,  and  the  telegraph  office  is  very 
mconreniently  situated  in  the  Chinese  city  of  Fuchiatien,  about  3 
miles  from  New  Town.  The  municipal  telephone  service  is  under  the 
cointrol  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  has  about  1,000  sub- 
scribers.    It  is  also  coimected  with  the  Chinese  service  at  Fuchiatien. 

FUCHIATIEN. 

Adjacent  to  Harbin  and  connected  with  it  by  a  paved  road  is  the 
Chinese  city  of  Fuchiatien,  its  left  flank  girdled  by  the  maia  line  of 
the  railway  and  its  right  flank  resting  upon  the  Sxmgari  River. 
Regarded  as  outside  the  railway  ''zone,  its  administration  is  wholly 
Chmese,  and  its  status  as  a  treaty  port,  for  the  trade  and  residence 
of  foreigners,  is  not  admitted.  The  Japanese,  however,  have  estab- 
lished business  houses  there. 

During  the  war,  Fuchiatien  has  experienced  an  unprecedented  era 
of  prosperity  and  the  permanent  population  is  now  about  100,000, 
abnost  wholly  Chinese.  It  is  the  great  market  which  receives  wheat, 
bean,  com,  barley,  and  hemp  products  from  the  interior  bj  cart  and 
river  boat.  It  has  its  own  bourse  or  money  exchange,  fo\ir  principal 
and  many  small  banks  (Chinese),  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  A 
number  of  large  firms  from  South  China  have  lately^  opened  branches 
at  Fuchiatien,  but  the  priacipal  trade  of  the  city  is  retail.  Within 
the  past  two  years  its  prosperity  has  enabled  it  to  begin  consthictive 
worts  of  some  importance,  such  as  the  draining  of  outlying  lands  for 
the  establishment  of  warehouses.  It  has  streets  far  better  paved 
than  those  of  Harbin.  Most  important  of  all,  Fuchiatien  is  con- 
structing a  *'bund"  along  the  Sungari  River  front  nearly  half  a  mile 
longana  capable  of  sustaining  a  very  large  river  traffic.  While  the 
bi^  Ilussian  and  Chinese  river  steamers  mostly  discharge  cargo  at 
Pnestan,  the  junk  traffic,  which  reaches  all  parts  pf  uie  interior, 
is  discharged  at  Fuchiatien.  As  Harbin  grows  tnrough  its  importance 
as  a  meetmg  place  for  Russian  and  foreign  trade,  Fuchiatien  is  sure 
to  profit  by  its  proximity  to  Harbin  and  to  progress  along  with  tlio 
latter  city  as  a  center  of  northern  Chinese  trade. 

KIEIN. 

The  city  of  Kirin  has  about  60,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  Chinese. 
The  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  the  British-American  Tobacco  Co.  are  the 
only  important  foreign  firms.  Japanese  firms,  however,  are  rapidly 
establishing  themselves,  particularly  in  the  timber  trade.  The  city 
is  an  important  shipping  point  for  grain  products  and  timber.  Lying 
in  a  magnificent  limiber  region  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Sungari,  it  has  for  generations  built  most  of  the  junks  of  Manchuria 
and  boat  building  is  its  principal  industry.  It  contains  also  one  of 
the  few  breweries  now  operating  in  the  district. 

TSITSIHAR. 

T^sitsihar,  the  capital  of  Heilungkiang  Province,  has  about  40,000 
inhabitants,  not  including  two  Chmese  infantry  regiments,  a  cavalry 
troop,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery  that  are  distributed  from  there 
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over  the  Province  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  against  robber 
bands.  The  Chinese  city  is  connected  by  an  antiquated  narrow- 
gauge  railway,  15  miles  in  length,  with  the  "Russian  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Chinese  Eastern.  Russia  and  Japan  maintain  vice 
consulates,  but  the  principal  foreign  trade  is  done  throurfi  resident 
Chinese  agents.  The  most  noteworthy  characteristic  of  Tsitsihar  is 
that  a  former  governor,  Chu  Ching  Lan,  was  deeply  interested  in 
education  and  estabUshed  a  high  school,  a  school  for  the  soldiers,  a 
school  for  girls,  and  several  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  so 
that  Tsitsihar  has  the  best  school  system  of  any  North  Manchurian 
town.  

OTHER  TOWNS. 

Stati&n  Manchouli  {Manchuria)  has  about  12,000  inhabitants  and 
is  principally  important  as  being  Manchuria's  western  gateway  to 
Siberia. 

Eailar,  while  nominally  in  the  control  of  China,  is  in  reaUty  a 
Mongohan  town  and  the  Russian  administration  tnere  deals  prin- 
cipally with  the  Mongol  authorities.  It  is  a  range  center  distinguished 
for  the  accumulation  of  wool,  hides,  raw  skins,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  from  the  Mongol  nomads. 

Sansing  and  Lahisusu,  on  .the  Simgari,  are  outposts  of  the  Chinese 
Customs.  Sansing  was  formerly  the  center  of  a  very  considerable 
fur  trade.  It  is  still  the  chief  city  of  a  fur-trapping  region,  but  the 
market  has  removed  to  Harbin.  One  foreign  firm  has  a  branch 
there. 

MergeUf  in  the  Nonni  Valley,  is  isolated,  and  is  hardly  more  than  a 
caravan  stop  between  Tsitsihar  and  Aigun  (Taheiho),  from  which  it 
draws  its  suppUes. 

TalieihOy  opposite  Blagovyestchensk,  is  destined  to  become  an 
important  town.  It  is  already  the  seat  of  the  Chinese  Customs  and  of 
important  branches  of  the  British-American  Tobacco  Co.  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  Its  largest  trade,  however,  is  contraband.  The 
towns  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railwav  east  of  Harbin,  including 
the  eastern  frontier  or  customs  post  of  Suifenho,  or  Pogranichnaya, 
are  commercially  unimportant. 

Imiewpo  and  HandaoJiedtze  are  summer  resorts  for  the  Russian 
populace  of  Harbin. 

uylanfu,  PeUintzey  SuTiuaten,  and  Bodune,  in  the  vicinity  of  Harbin, 
are  important  towns  as  consumers  of  oil,  cotton  goods,  and  tobacco. 
They  are  also  centers  of  export  for  beans  and  wheat.  Hulanfu  has  a 
Chinese  population  of  30,000,  the-others  considerably  less.  — 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  outstanding  physical  features  of  North  Manchuria  are  two 
important  mountain  ranges  and  two  great  rivers.  The  Greater 
Khingan  Mountains  run  from  south  to  north  in  western  Manchuria, 
following  the  general  direction  of  the  Argun  River,  which  separates 
Manchuria  from  Siberia  on  the  west,  to  the  Amur  Kiver,  which  con- 
stitutes the  entire  northern  boundary.  Then  the  range  turns  east 
with  the  flow  of  the  river,  follows  its  general  course  to  the  eastern 
boundary,  the  Ussuri  River,  and  is  known  as  the  Lesser  Khingans. 
The  other  mountain  range,  the  Khreb-Kente-Aleen  (Chinese,  Chang- 
Pai-Shan)  runs  northeastBrly  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Manchu- 
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ria  to  the  junction  of  the  Ussuri  and  ^Vmur  Rivers.  Theae  ranges  aie 
of  ordinary  height,  generally  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  the  highest  peaks 
scarcely  exceeding  8,000  feet.  The  eastern  range  is  heavily  and  mag- 
nificently wooded  with  Manchurian  pine,  hemlock,  Manchm-ian  oak, 
beach,  and  maple.  The  Khingana  are  less  wooded ;  birches,  spruces, 
and  scrub  oak  are  the  most  abundant  trees.  Both  ranges  send  off 
spurs  toward  each  other,  which  meet  in  the  central  plain  and  contain 
what  are  believed  to  be  valuable  mineral  deposits,  especially  of 
coal. 

The  Amur  River  flows  along  the  whole  northern  frontier  of  Man- 
ohiu-ia  and  is  navigable  to  Stre^sk  in  Siberia,  a  distance  of  more  than 
2,000  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Nikolaevsk,  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
llie  Aniur  ia  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  being  from  1  to  7 
miles  wide  and  of  great  depth  through  its  whole  course,  except  at  the 
mouth,  where  sandbars  are  formed  by  the  tides.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  dredges  have  kept  the  harbor  at  Nikolaevsk  open  to  vessels 
with  a  draft  of  19  feet.  Two  Russian  steamship  companies  of  large 
capital  each  own  fleets  of  more  than  100  modem  river  steamers. 
These,  with  many  smaller  vessels,  ply  the  Amur  constantly  from  April 
to  November,  carrving  wheat,  flour,  fish  products,  kerosene  oil,  and 
timber  between  the  Targe  river  cities  of  Nikolaevsk,  Habarovsk, 
Blagovyestchensk,  and  Stretensk. 

^  Trie  Sungari  rises  in  the  eastern  range,  flows  south  and  west  by  the 
city  of  Kirin  to  Boduna,  on  the  Mongolian  border,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Nonni.  Then  it  turns  northeastward  via  Harbin  to  Sansing 
to  join  the  Amur,  450  miles  north  of  Harbin.  The  Sungari  is  naviga- 
ble from  Kirin,  and  the  Nonni  for  small  boats  from  Mergen,  at  flie 
foot  of  the  Greater  Khingans;  so  that  the  two  are  navigable  for  a 
length  of  more  than  1 ,000  miles. 

Tne  Argun  on  the  west  and  the  Ussuri  on  the  east  are  both  naviga- 
ble and  pass  through  a  fertile,  well-settled  country,  but  neither  river 
has  been  commercially  developed. 

The  Nonni  and  the  Sungari  are  joined  by  many  tributaries,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  navigable  for  lai-ge  junks  and  drain  broad  valleys  of 
virgin  fertility,  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  millions.  In 
recent  years  a  steady  tide  of  immigration  into  those  valleys  has  set 
up  from  the  -overcrowded  populations  of  Shantung  and  Chihli  Prov- 
inces. 

By  the  treaty  of  1858,  called  the  Treaty  of  Aigun,  Russia  and  China 
agreed  that  the  Amm*  and  Sungari  Rivers  should  be  navigated  only 
by  vessels  flying  the  flags  of  Russia  and  China.  Honce  steamers 
belonging  to  other  nations  have  not  been  allowed  hitherto  on  these 
rivers.  In  practice,  however,  Russia  has,  in  the  past,  always  kept 
the  Amur  free  even  of  the  Chinese  flag,  and  Chinese  steamers  have 
been  obliged  to  transship  their  passengers  and  cargo  to  Russian  steam- 
era  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sungari.  But  since  the  revolution  Chinese 
steamers  have  been  allowed  in  the  Amur, -and  as  it  is  by  no  means  an 
accepted  principle  of  international  law  that  these  inland  waters  may 
be  reserved  to  the  flags  of  only  two  nations,  it  ia  not  improbable  that 
steamera  of  other  nationalitiea  may  shortly  be  seen  on  them.  In 
fact,  in  the  spring  of  1918  five  large  Russian  steamers  at  Harbin  were 
purchased  by  Japanese  firms  for  navigating  the  Sungari,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  vnll  be  operated  \mder  the  Japanese  flag. 
This  will  mean,  of  course,  that  British,  American,  or  other  firms  estab- 
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liahed  in  Manchuria  may  eiijov  a  similar  priviioga.  The  Outdoor 
Branch,  or  'River  Customs,  of  tne  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Service 
has  charted  the  channel  of  the  Sungari  and  admirably  controls  its 
traflBc. 

These  extensive  river  systems,  connecting  with  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  at  Harbin  and  Tsitsihar,  and  with  the  Amur  Railway  in 
Siberia  (through  its  intersection  by  the  Amur  River  at  Streteask  and 
Habarovsk)  not  only  furnish  Manchuria  with  a  great  water  suj^ly 
and  drain^e  system,  but  with  i^iexcelled  water  routes  to  take  the 
place  of  railways  and  wagon  roads.  Thus,  for  example,  timber  cut 
in  the  eastern  ranges  maybe  floated  down  the  Sungari,  and  coal  mined 
in  the  remote  Western  Khingans  bo  sent  down  the  Nonni,  to  meet 
each  other  at  Harbin;  whence  they  may  be  shipped  north  to  Siberia 
bv  the  Sungari,  or  put  on  freight  cars  and  sent  acrossa  to  western 
Europe,  or  south  through  Dairen  to  Japan,  or  east  to  Vladivostok 
and  thence  to  the  Nortn  American  oontin^it.  In  like  mann^,  on 
these  great  rivers  and^  their  many  tributaries  cotton  piece  goods, 
kerosene,  and  other  foreign  manufactures  are  borne  away  to  the  remote 
villages  in  the  interior  valleys. 

POLITICAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

^  The  zone  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  is  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  railway  authorities,  or  under  Russian  law  except  with 
regard  to  non-Russian  foreign  citizens  who  enjoy  extraterritorial 
rignts.  Political  administration  of  the  remainder  of  Worth  Manchuria 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  provincial  authorities.  Barin  City  ja 
the  capital  of  Kirin  Province  and  the  residence  of  both  a  civil  and  a 
military  governor.  Tsitsihar  is  the  capital  of  Hoilungkiang  Province, 
which  maintains  a  special  bureau  at  Harbin  for  relations  with  the 
Russian  administration  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railwav;  but  rela- 
tions aflFecting  non-Russian  foreigners  are  conducted  between  the 
governor  at  Tsitsihar  and  the  several  consulates  at  Harbin. 

Chinese  administration  at  Harbin,  which  is  in  Kirin  Province,  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  local  governor  or  taovin,  who  is  likewise  special  com- 
missioner for  foreign  affairs  and  deals  with  the  respective  consulates 
in  all  matters  relating  to  foreign  interests.  A  special  mixed  court 
exists,  in  conjunction  with  the  Russian  authorities,  to  try  cases  in- 
volving Russian  an^  Chinese  litigants.^  A  garrison  of  about  5,000 
Chinese  troops  is  maintained  at  Harbin  urwer  the  command  of  a 
lieutenant  general,  and  since  the  end  of  1917  Chinese  police  have  tem- 
porarily taKen  over  patrol  of  the  Russian  city,  superseding  Russian 
police.  By  operation  of  the  treaty  of  1896,  giving  Russia  the  right 
to  build  and  operate  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rwway,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment conferred  upon  the  management  of  the  railway  the  right  of 
civil  administration  of  the  municipalities  within  the  railway  zone. 
The  other  foreign  powers,  however,  have  not  agreed  to  this  as  idlect- 
ing  the  extraterritorial  rights  granted  to  their  citizens  by  the  several 
treaties  with  China.  Questions  of  jurisdiction  were  in  dispute  for 
lOyears. 

la  December,  1914,  an  agreement  was  ratified  between  Russia, 
the  railway,  and  tiie  British  Government  whereby  British  subj^ts 
submitted  to  the  municipal  regulations  and  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Russian  administration  upon  Russian  subjects,  and  in  return  therefor 
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thev  were  admitted  to  all  the  privil^es,  such  as  land-holding  and 
suma^,  enjoyed  by  Russian  subjects.  Police  powers  were  not  to 
be  initiated  against  British  subjects  except  by  previous  consent  of 
their  consulate.  Foreim  citizens  whose  Governments  adhered  to 
this  agreement  were  tonave  the  right  to  vote  in  municipal  elections 
and  to  be  represented  by  one  member,  selected  by  theseveral  interested 
consids,  upon  the  municipal  coimcil.  The  agreement  has  been 
ratified  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  Italy,  the  Netherlands. 
Bdlgium^  Spain,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden;  but  the  United 
States  did  not  accept  it,  and  American  residents  in  North  Manchuria, 
therefore,  do  not  vote  nor  possess  the  power  to  hold  real  propertv 
in^  the  zone  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  On  the  other  nana, 
they  pay  no  taxes  and  are  exclusively  responsible  to  and  under  the 
junsdicuon  of  their  consulate. 

Municipal  questions  are  settled  by  a  municipal  councU  of  nine 
members,  at  Harbin,  of  whom  one  is  selected  by  the  consuls  and  the 
others  chosen  by  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  whole  railway 
settlement.  The  assembly  of  del^ates  is  chosen  by  popular  election. 
All  enactments  of  the  several  municipal  councils  m  the  settlement, 
however,  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  railway  ad- 
ministration, and  his  ''obligatory  regulations,^'  or  mandates,  take 
precedence  over  them.  Prior  to  December,  1917,  Russian  police 
preserved  order  in  the  municipalities  under  the  direction  of  tJie 
civil  government  of  the  railway.  Since  that  time  Chinese  police 
and  soldiers  have  superseded  the  Kussian  police,  in  the  main,  through- 
out the  railway  zone,  though  a  Russian  police  organization  is  still 
nominally  in  control  and  exercises  limited  functions. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  I)ecember,  1917,  only  the 
Russian  police  examined  the  papers  of  foreigners  traveling  in  North 
Manchuria,  and  passport  stations  were  estab&hed  at  Kwangchengtze 
(diangdiun),  Harbin,  Po^anichnaya,  Lahasusu  (at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sungari),  and  at  Station  ManchouU.  Russian  passport  super- 
vfaion  in  Nortii  Manchuria  still  exists  as  a  practice,  but  it  is  no  longer 
recognized  as  a  rightrfor  in  January,  1918,  passport  supervision  was 
taken  over  by  the  Chinese  Government  and  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  Foreigners  traveling 
in  North  Manchuria  are  thus  usually  required  to  submit  their  pass- 

{)orts  for  inspection  to  both  Chinese  and  Russian  authorities  at  the 
rontier  stations  and  at  Harbin.  But  no  obligation  "rests  upon 
American  citizens  to  submit  their  passports  to  the  Russian  ponce, 
either  for  examination  or  for  registration  during  their  residence  in 
tJie  town,  provided  they  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
citizenship  to  their  consiuate. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  valley  of  the  Sungari  River  is  the  most  fertile  region  of  Man- 
churia. Witli  the  exception  of  fruits,  which  do  not  mature  well, 
it  is  capable  of  producmg  in  extraordinary  abundance  practically 
everything  that  can  be  grown  in  such  a  northern  latitude.  Until 
Chinese  farmers  moved  m  a  few  years  ago  the  whole  region  was 
practically  virgin  soil.  It  has  scarcely  been  scratched,  and  scientific 
methods  of  cultivation,  combined  witn  the  proper  use  of  waterways 
to  bring  its  harvests  to  market,  would  make  it  one  of  the  most  pro- 
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due  live  regions  in  the  world.  The  Sxingari  Valley,  the  rich  and  rolling, 
superbly  watered,  and  picturesoue  country  between  Kirin  and  Chang- 
chun, and  the  plains  lying  aoout  Petuna,  Harbin,  Hulanfu,  and 
Peituanlintze  are  commonly  referred  to  as  the  ''granary"  of  Manchu- 
ria. The  plains  are  best  for  beans,  the  rolling  lands  for  grains, 
but  all  these  regions  are  thinly  populated  and  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion primitive.  The  area  of  arable  land  in  Kirin  Province  has  been 
estimated  at  5,800,000  acres,  but  nearly  as  much  Again  could  be  utilized 
if  necessary  and  if  worked  by  modem  methods.  There  are  known  to  be 
at  least  4,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  Heilungkiang,  and  the  interior 
of  this  Province  is  imperfectly  known  even  to  its  own  officials.  A 
veiy  large  portion  of  Heiliinjgkiang,  however,  appears  to  be  better 
suited  for  sheep  and  stock  raising  than  for  agriculture. 

Sova  beans,  wheat,  millet,  and  kaoliang,  in  the  order  named,  are 
the  four  principal  crops,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  land  imder 
cultivation  bemg  devoted  to  them.  Com,  hemp,  edible  beans,  beets, 
oats,  and  buckwheat  are  extensively  grown.  Edible  beans  could 
be  grown  in  enormous  quantities  for  export  as  food  to  the  rest  of  the 
wond,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  now  ^own  only  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  population,  and  the  Mancuhnan  farmer  is  extremely 
loath  to  offer  them  in  the  market.  The  varieties  are  unimproved — 
chiefly  of  the  kinds  used  for  making  bean  paste.  American,  British, 
and  Japanese  agriculturists,  however,  are  now  investigating  the  pos- 
sibihties  of  North  Manchuria  as  a  producer  of  edible  beans  lor  export. 


SOYA  BEANS. 


Soya  beans  appear  to  suif er  because  of  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  are 
too  oily  to  be  used  as  a  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  Europeans  living 
in  Manchuria  have  tried  them  and  found  them,  when  properly  cooked, 
to  be  most  palatable,  besides  being  very  rich  in  nutritive  qualities. 
Moreover,  of  the  three  kinds  produced — yellow^  green  and  black — 
the  yellow  contains  the  largest  percentage  of  oil  and  is  the  variety 
almost  exclusively  exported.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  other  kinds 
could  not  be  used  as  a  valuable  food.  The  North  Manchuria  bean 
is  regarded  as  a  little  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  South  Manchiuia, 
as  the  following  analysis  would  appear  to  indicate: 


Water. 

Fat. 

Albumen. 

Sugar. 

Fiber. 

Ash. 

T>alr<>n  beans 

Percent, 
9.23 
12.80 

Percent. 
18.31 
17.37 

Percent. 
24.39 
24  36 

Percent. 
23.97 
20.30 

Percent. 
5.67 
4.80 

Per  cent. 
6.13 

Harbin  beans , 

5.98 

The  estimated  soya-bean  crop  of  the  Harbin  consular  district  ex- 
ceeds 1,000,000  tons  per  year,  of  which  about  60  per  cent  is  now  ex- 
ported to  Japan,  though  formerly  going  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Netherlands.  Recently  the  exports  to  Japan,  in  the  form  of  bean 
oU,  have  found  their. way  to  the  United  States.  The  remainder  is 
consumed  locally,  chiefly  as  bean  oil,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  bean 
cake  from  the  rnills  is  exported  as  manure  or  food  for  horses. 

Having  become  accustomed  to  selling  their  beans  in  rubles,  the 
Chinese  farmers  will  accept  only  rubles  in  payment,  and  the  flue- 
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tuation  of  that  currency  has  been  so  violent  that  a  quotation  of 
prices  would  be  onlv  confusing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a 
good  price  for  soya  beans  was  65  kopeks,  or  about  $0.33  gold  per 
pood  of  36  pounds.  Present  prices  vary,  according  to  the  amount 
of  speculation  in  the  local  markets,  between  5  and  6  rubles  per  pood, 
and  within  the  six  months  preceding  the  writing  of  this  report  that 
sum  represented  almost  anything  between  $0.30  gold  and  $1. 

WHEAT. 

The  usual  wheat  crop  is  also  about  1,000,000  tons  per  annum. 
Tlie  best  and  heaviest  wheat  otows  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sungari 
and  along  the  Mutan  Eiver,  in  Sarin  Province.  TThis  wheat  averages 
ovor  71  pounds  to  the  bushel,  whereas  wheat  from  the  other  districts 
sometimes  weighs  3  to  6  pounds  less.  From  a  bushel  of  the  best 
wheat  48  to  50  pounds  of  flour  is  milled  at  Harbin.  The  present 
market  quotation  for  wheat  is  5.30  rubles  per  pood  of  36  pounds; 
for  flour,  best  quality,  13.80  rublei3  per  pooa. 

MnXET  AND  KAOUANG. 

Millet  and  kaoliang  (Kafiir  com)  form  the  principal  food  of  the 
local  Chinese  population.  North  Manchuria  moauces  the  best 
millet  and  Soutn  Manchuria  the  best  kaoliang.    The  stalks  of  these 

Elants  are  also  used  largely  as  fodder,  fuel,  and  roofing  for  the  farm 
ouses.  They  are  also  used  sometimes  as  a  binder  for  making  the 
mud  walls.  Something  less  than  1,000,000  tons  of  millet  and  ^out 
600,000  tons  of  kaoliang  are  estimated  as  the  annual  production  of 
the  district.     The  present  local  price  for  kaoliang  is  3  moles  per  pood. 

EFFORTS  TO  INTRODUCE  MODERN  FARMING  MACmNERT. 

Modern  agricultural  machinery  is  being  very  gradually  introduced, 
but  the  farmers  are  slow  to  accept  it.  Western  plows,  harrows, 
cultivators,  and  even  hand  tools  are  practically  unknown.  The 
North  Manchurian  farmer  is  a  man  of  large  family  with  a  rooted 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  hand  labor.  In  the  more  prosperous  dis- 
tricts one  often  encounters  farmhouses  that  shelter  20  or  30  hired 
hands  in  addition  to  the  very  large  family. 

An  American  firm^  however,  has  persistently  worked  in  this  dis- 
trict to  introduce  miproved  plows,  cultivators,  road  and  farm 
machinery,  and  some  success  has  attended  its  efforts.  The  most 
practical  advance  has  been  made  through  a  large  American  experi- 
mental farming  company  that  has  a  concession  of  many  thousand 
acres  for  development  between  the  Sungari  and  Amur  Kivers,  and 
leases  lands  to  Chinese  farmers  for  ciutivation  on  modem  lines. 
The  company  has  introduced  caterpillar  tractors  to  draw  gangplows 
and  agreat  deal  of  modem  farm  machinery.  The  manager  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  cost  of  traction  machinery  for  farming  is  much  higher 
in  Manchmia  than  that  of  horse  labor,  and  that  he  uses  machinery 
only  because  the  multitudinous  horseflies  and  insects,  which  carry 
anthrax  or  other  fatal  animal  diseases  during  the  summer  montto 
in  that  district,  have  made  the  use  of  horses  impossible.  So  long 
as  horse  and  hand  labor  are  so  comparatively  cheap,  the  market  for 
modem  agricultural  machinery  will  not  be  very  great. 
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LIFE  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NORTH  MANCHURIAN  FARMERS. 

The  North  Manchurian  fanner  is  frequently  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  because  his  tastes  are  extremely  simple,  his  needs  few, 
and  his  opportunities  for  spending  money  rare.  The  business  of  the 
after-the-war  trade  seeker  is  to  fiid  some  means  of  exciting  ia  him 
a  desire  to  improve  his  condition  in  life,  to  create  in  him  new  and 
higher  tastes  which  only  foreign  trade  can  satisfy.  This  will  be  a 
more  difficult  task,  probably,  than  in  South  China,  which  is  in  closer 
contact  with  the  ideas  of  Western  civilization. 

One  cause  for  the  rudimentary  equipment  and  furnishings  of  the 
Manchurian  farmer  is  his  fear  of  roboers.  He  does  not  dare  possess 
things  that  may  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  his  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bors. The  farmers'  best  defense  is  to  band  together  in  little  vUlages 
and  see  to  it  that  they  keep  nothinyg  on  hanathat  will  attract  out- 
laws. ^  But  whether  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  fields  or  situ- 
ated in  a  village,  every  North  Manchurian  farmhouse  and  its  out- 
buildings are  inclosed  in  thick,  mud  outer  walls  studded  with  heavy 
wooden  gates.  At  nightfall  tne  gates  are  barred,  and  the  call  of  a 
strange  voice  outside  brings  the  rush  of  a  dozen  dogs,  trained  to  rend 
the  intruder,  followed  by  the  farmer  with  his  old  muzzle-loading  gxm. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

A  large  portion  of  North  Manchuria  consists  of  rolling  plains, 
well  waterea  and  with  abundant  grass  for  the  raising  of  horses  and 
cattle.  The  lower  hills  of  the  iOiingans  furnish  simcient  shelter 
and  food  for  sheep  farming.  The  abundance  of  deer  in  nearly  every 
region  indicates  the  adaptabiUty  of  the  country  for  the  production 
of  sheep.  Especially  suitable  regions  for  stocWaising  in  Heilung- 
kiang  Province  are  the  plains  about  Tsitsihar  and  the  plateaus  west 
and  southwest  of  Hailar.  On  both  sides  of  the  Sungari  and  especially 
about  Sansing  the  conditions  for  cattle  raising  are  admirable,  the 
only  drawback  being  the  presence  of  gi'eat  numbers  of  insect  pests 
in  summer.  Anthrax  and  rinderpest  are  both  known,  but  the  latter 
is  rare  and  measures  are  bekig  taken  to  stamp  out  the  former. 

There  are  no  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  domestic  animals 
raised  in  North  Manchuria,  but  it  must  be  very  considerable,  as 
every  farm  is  well  stocked  with  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  ho^. 
American  observers  have  stated  that  the  cattle  and  hogs  of  this  dis- 
trict are  the  best  unimproved  stock  seen  anywhere  in  the  East.  Mon- 
golian cattle  are  famous  for  their  beef -producing  qualities,  while  the 
butter  of  North  Manchuria  rivals  thai  of  Siberia.  Hailar  and  the 
western  ranges  supply  the  rest  of  the  district  with  meat  for  local 
consumption  as  well  as  for  export.  A  British  firm  has  a  largo  meat- 
packing establishment  at  Harbin,  the  product  of  which  is  shipped 
to  England,  and  American  stock  raisers  have  under  consideration 
the  possibility  of  introducing  stock  raising  on  a  large  scale  in  this 
distnct  when  political  conditions  become  settled. 

Most  of  the  Manchurian  sheep  come  from  the  herds  of  the  Mon- 
gols. An  experiment  station  has  developed  the  fact  that,  when 
crossed  with  unported  rams,  the  stock  is  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment. Hailar,  as  the  chief  market  to  which  the  Mongols  bring  their 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  for  sale  each  year,  is  the  center  of  export 
for  hides,  skins,  and  wool.     The  wool  is  coarse  in  quality  and  is 
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sold  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  carpets.  It  is  separated  into  two  classifications  for  export — 
washed  and  unwashed — the  slight  difference  between  them  being 
that  of  the  quantity  of  dirt  which  the  purchaser  pays  for. 

At  the  beffmning  of  the  war  the  price  of  washed  wool  at  Hailar  was 
about  9  rubles  per  pood  of  36  pounds,  whereas  now  it  is  about  50 
rubles. 

Manchurian  ponies  are  noted  for  their  speed  and  stamina.  In 
South  China  they  form  the  bulk  and  the  best  of  the  racing  ponies 
that  have  made  the  tracks  of  Shanghai  and  Hankow  famous.  They 
are  really  of  Mongolian  native  stodc,  rather  undersized  but  sturdy. 
They  have  warm  coats  (which  enable  them  toendureconstantexp6sure 
to  the  roughest  weather),  kind  dispositions,  and  are  able  to  subsist 
on  al^most  any  kind  of  food.  Chinese  and  Russian  soldiers  use 
them  almost  exclusively  for  cavalry  purposes  in  Manchuria,  while 
for  draft  purposes  they  possess  the  activity  and  endurance  of  mules. 
Crossed  with  Kussian  or  other  selected  sires  of  imported  breeds, 
they  are  said  to  produce  unexcelled  riding  and  driving  animals.  In 
1915  good  Manchu  ponies  could  be  purchased  for  60  rubles  a  head, 
but  the  price  is  now  from  300  to  2,000  rubles  each. 

WILD  ANIMALS. 

FiftjT-five  species  of  mammalia  and  268  kinds  of  birds  have  been 
classified  in  Manchuria.  The  Siberian  tiger,  brown  and  black  bear,  wUd 
boar,  wolf,  fox,  wapiti  or  elk,  otter,  marten,  muskrat,  sable,  skunk, 
squirrel,  and  many  varieties  of  deer  are  found  in  North  Manchiuia. 
Tne  district  around  Sansing  still  produces  the  most  sable,  butTsitsihar, 
Barin,  and  Ninguta  also  send  furs  to  the  market  at  Harbin.  These 
furs,  however,  are  not  the  equal  of  Siberian  furs  (a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  which  has  been  smuggled  into  Manchuria  since  the  Russian 
prohibition  on  fur  exports) Tout  they  are  frequently  dyed  by  the 
Chinese  to  resemble  tne  Siberian  product  and  sold  to  tne  unwary. 
Travelers  looking  for  furs  in  the  Manchurian  market  should  exorcise 
caution.  Since  the  markets  of  Leipzig  have  been  closed  by  the  war. 
the  market  has  been  allowed  to  become  depleted  of  good  furs  and 
present  stocks  are  of  very  iifferior  quality. 

Bustards,  ^eese,  ducks^  pheasants,  quails,  and  snipe,  as  well  as 
several  varieties  of  partridge  and  sage  hen,  are  abimdant  in  many 
locahties.  Every  year  the  British  Cold  Storage  Co.  ships  thousands 
of  head  of  Manchurian  game,  especially  pheasants  and  rebchik,  and 
domestic  fowls  to  the  London  markets,  where  they  are  highly  prized. 
In  1915  mallard  ducks  could  be  bought  in  the  market  Tor  20  cents 
(gold)  per  pair.  The  Mongolian  bustard,  a  royal  game  bird,  as  large 
as  the  American  wUd  turkey,  used  to  be  frequently  brought  in  by 
the  patient  Chinese  pot  hunter,  but  the  increased  wages  for  laborers 
have  nearly  eliminated  the  pot  hunter.  Though  game  is  as  abimdant 
as  ever,  the  price  has  increased  700  to  800  per  cent. 

FISH. 

The  rivers  teem  with  fish — the  Amur  and  Sungari  with  salmon, 
mullet,  and  carp  and  the  smaller  rivers  with  trout,  perch,  and  eels. 
The  roe  of  the  salmon  is  largely  used  when  fresh  as  an  article  of  food 
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by  the  Russian  population,  under  the  name  of  red  caviar.  It  is  cheap, 
valuable  as  a  food,  and  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  caviar  made  from 
sturgeon  roe.  On  the  Simgari  and  its  tributaries  every  farmer  is  like- 
wise a  fisherman,  spreadingms  nets  in  the  evening  and  nauling  them  in 
at  sunrise.  The  nsh  are  Sept  alive  in  huge  baskets  made  of  plaited 
grass  (through  which  the  water  flows)  anchored  in  the  river.  Fishing 
does  not  constitute  a  special  industry,  however,  and  it  is  only  the 
casual  surplus  that  finds  its  way  to  the  markets.  Pish  can  be  bought 
in  Harbin  for  5  and  6  cents  a  poimd. 

MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

The  mountainous  regions  that  have  been  explored  by  Russian  en- 
gineers are  known  to  be  full  of  mineral  ores,  but  gold  and  coal  are  the 
only  two  minerals  that  have  been  exploited  to  ar\y  extent.  The 
gold  mines  of  the  Moho,  a  tributary  of  the  Amur,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Argun  River  have  been  worked  for  generations  by  the  Chinese 
with  their  pan-and-pick  methods.  There  are  other  gold  mines  of 
promise  all  along  the  Manchurian  bank  of  the  Amur,  and  a  British 
company  has  lately  begun  operations  in  the  district  lying  between  the 
Amur  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sungari.  Gold  has  been  located  also  in 
the  river  valleys  between  Sansing  and  the  Khreb-Kente-Aleen 
Mountains^  and  along  the  Mutan  River.  One  American  company  is 
interested  in  gold  mines  in  the  bilk  about  Suifenho  (Po^anichnaya). 
For  many  years  the  principal  bullion  supply  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment came  from  North  Manchurian  mines,  and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  the  Moho  district  at  one  time  yielded  as  much  as  8,000  pounds, 
troy  weight,  per  month;  but  the  total  export  of  gold  from  the  Harbin 
consular  district  for  1915,  1916,  and  1917  amounted  to  $3,658,014, 
$5,741,317,  and  $3,441,306  United  States  currency,  respectively. 
While  the  gold  fields  across  the  Amur  in  Siberia,  especially  along  the 
courses  of  the  Shilka  and  Zeya  Rivers,  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  from  foreign  mining  engineers,  the  promising  fields  of  North 
Manchm-ia  have  been  neglected. 

In  at  least  three  districts  coal  is  found  in  abundance — along  the 
Ussuri  River;  at  Djalinor,  in  the  vicinity  •f  Station  Manchouli*  and 
in  the  region  of  the  Kan  River,  which  flows  into  the  Nonni  below 
Mergen.  TThe  Ussuri  and  Djahnor  fields  are  in  the  hands  of  Russians, 
who  have  considerably  developed  the  Ussiud,   but  have  not  ^3  yet 

Said  much  attention  to  the  Djalinor,  because  of  lack  of  capital.  The 
^an  River  coal  deposits  are  "public  lands,"  belongmg  to  the 
Heilungkiang  provincial  government,  and  are  wholly  undeveloped, 
though  some  coal  has  been  taken  from  them  for  use  at  Tsitsinar. 
The  provincial  authorities  have  wished  to  place  the  full  mining  rights 
along  the  Kan  River  with  some  foreign  concern  that  would  in  return 
make  them  a  provincial  loan;  but  so  far  the  project  has  not  been 
realized. 

Notwithstanding  the  proved  presence  of  extensive  coal  fields  in 
North  Manchuria,  the  district  still  depends  principally  on  the  Fushun 
mines  in  South  Manchima  for  its  coal  supply.  Fushun  coal,  in  Japa- 
nese hands,  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  yet  discovered  in  this  region. 
During  the  last  two  years  its  price  at  Harbin  has  been  almost  pro- 
hibitive, and  the  scarcity  seemed  to  offer  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  local  coals.     The  disorganization  of  Russian  industrial  life, 
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however,  prevented  North  Manchurian  producers  from  grasping 
their  advantage. 

The  Kan  River  coal  is  said  to  be  semianthracite  and  of  high  grade. 
Ussuri  coal  is  bituminous  and  only  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Fushun  mines.  What  has  been  seen  of  tne  Djalinor  deposits  indicates 
that  this  coal  has  a  low  point  of  combustion  and  liberates  a  great 
amount  of  heat  energy,  but  that  the  residue  of  slate  and  ash  is  large. 

Sulphur,  soda,  lime,  and  gypsum  are  foimd  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  from  some  of  the  marshes  and  lakes  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment monopoly  collects  salt. 

TIMBER. 

Great  areas  of  North  Manchuria  are  heavily  forested,  the  Sungari 
River  dividing  the  Khingan  Mountain  forest  areas  from  those  of  the 
Chang-Pai-Shan  or  Khreb-Kente-Aleen  Mountains.  The  Manchu- 
rian pine  {Pinus  silvestris)  is  the  most  valuable  timber.  Manchu- 
rian oak,  chestnut,  birch,  walnut,  elm,  spruce,  and  willow  are  also 
found  in  several  varieties.  While  many  timber  concessions  have  been 
granted  to  foreigners,  especially  to  Russians  along  the  zone  of  the 
railway  and  to  Japanese  along  the  southern  Kirin  border,  the  timber 
industry  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  total  exports  of  timber  during 
the  years  1916  and  1917  were  2,526,194  and  2,677,954  feet,  respect- 
ively, valued  at  5,052,388  rubles  in  1916  and  16,067,724  rubles  in  1917, 

Tne  eastern  or  Chang-Pai-Shan  Mountains  contain  the  heaviest 
forests  and  the  best  timber,  pine  trees  over  200  feet  high  and  5  feet  in 
diameter  being  not  uncommon.  Most  timber  is  shipped  as  logs  20 
to  30  feet  in  length  and  16  to  24  inches  square.  In  its  timber  quali- 
ties Manchurian  pine  is  said  to  resemble  most  the  so-called  Quebec 
pine. 

There  are  few  sawmills  and  hence  nearly  aU  timber  is  logged  out 
in  the  roueh,  the  best  forests  being  stiU  remote  from  transportation 
lines  and  but  little  exploited.  The  forests  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kirin  City,  those  along  the  main  stream  of  the  Smigari  between 
Harbin  and  Sansing,  and  the  heights  bordering  the  Mutan  River 
from  Sansing  eastward  contain  the  best  timber.  The  woods  of  the 
Greater  KJiingans  have  been  scarcely  touched.  Along  the  course  of 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  east  of  Harbin,  Russian,  British,  and 
French  concessionaries  have  stripped  the  choice  timber  irom  the  hills. 
Stations  Hailin  and  Handaohedtze  are  the  principal  points  of  railroad 
export,  while  Kirin  City  rafts  down  the  river  the  product  of  the 
district  between  it  and  Ninguta.  Besides  heavy  timbers  for  milling 
purposes,  the  forests  supply  the  railways  of  Russia  and  China  with 
a  vast  quantity  of  Nortn  Manchurian  wood  in  the  form  of  ties,  and 
the  entire  fuel  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  is  supplied  by  these 
forests.  It  is  estimated  that  the  North  Mancnurian  forests  employ 
about  7,000  woodsmen. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  running  east  and  west  across  Man- 
churia from  Station  Manchouli  to  Pogranichnaya,  and  connecting 
with  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  by  a  branch  southward  from 
Harbin  to  Changchun,  is  the  only  railway  in  North  Manchuria.  It 
connects  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through  its  trans-Siberian 
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connections,  with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas.  A  Chinese 
line,  now  under  Japanese  management,  runs  from  Changchun  to  the 
city  of  Kirin.  The  Ussuri  Railway  runs  alon^  the  river  of  that  namo 
from  Habarovsk  on  the  Amur  to  a  junction  with  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  at  Nikolsk-Ussurisk,  thus  connecting  Madivostok  with  the 
newly  completed  Amur  Railway  in  Siberia.  But  these  railways  do 
not  properly  belong  to  North  Manchuria.  A  proposed  line,  for  which 
the  route  has  been  surveyed  but  no  constiniction  bej^n,  is  that  of 
the  Pin-Hei  Railway,  for  which  an  agreement  was  signed  between 
the  Russo-Asiatic  Bank  and  the  Chinese  Government  m  1916.  The 
route  surveved  lies  through  the  rich  central  Manchurian  plain  from 
Harbin  to  Mergen,  and  tiience  north  to  Aigun  (Taheiho)  opposite 
the  large  Siberian  city  of  Blagovyestchensk,  on  the  Amur.  A  oranch 
is  to  run  from  Mergen  down  the  valley  of  the  Nonni  to  connect  with 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  at  Tsitsihar.  When  completed  this 
railway  wiU  open  up  immense  timber  tracts,  mining  regions,  and  new 
farm  lands  for  wheat  and  bean  growers. 

Another  railway  proposed,  but  not  so  far  advanced,  is  from  Station 
Hailin  on  the  Chmese  Eastern  across  the  heavily  timbered  slopes  of 
the  Khreb-Kente-Aleen  Mountains  to  Ninguta  and  thence  along  the 
Sungari  to  Kirin. 

Both  these  railways  are  certain  to  be  built  in  time,  when  peace  is 
restored  and  political  conditions  in  Manchuria  become  settled. 

The  Chinase  Eastern  is  a  single-track,  5-foot-gauge  railway  owned 
by  Russia,  but  built  largely  with  French  capital.  Tne  treaty  of  1896 
gave  Russia  the  right  to  build  and  operate  tne  railway,  and  it  afforded 
at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  oi  taking  over  political  administra- 
tion of  a  14-mile  strip  through  Chinese  territory  on  each  side  of  the 
line.  Hence,  all  towns,  customs  and  commercial  regulations,  trade 
and  municipal  institutions,^  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  are 
under  Russian  control.  This,  however,  does  not  abrogate  the  extra- 
teiTitorial  rights  granted  to  foreigners  by  the  severed  treaties  with 
China;  non-Kussian  foreign  residents  and  their  business  enterprises 
are  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consular  representatives  of  their 
several  Governments,  as  in  other  parts  of  Chma.  Russian  regula- 
tions, however,  control  the  railway  traffic. 

The  headquarters  of  the  railway  administration  and  the  workshops 
are  located  at  Harbin.  There  are  14,000  employees,  and  most  of  the 
Russian  population  of  Manchuria  is  supported  by  the  railway.  Dur- 
ing 1916  and  1917  its  traffic  and  receipts  were: 


Items. 

191C 

1917 

Passengers 

number.. 

2,077,585 

2,951,345 

50,498,52.5 

16,995,811 

2,441,221 

2,685,197 

71,771,867 

Freight 

t>ns-. 

Gross  revenue 

rubles.. 

Net  income 

do-. 

23,179,779 

Because  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  ruble  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  its  monopoly  of  the  traffic,  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way has  increased  its  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  more  than  seven- 
fold since  July,  1914.  Hence,  at  the  present  time  freight  and 
passenger  charges  on  this  railway  are  probably  higher  than  on  any 
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other  line  in  the  world.  For  example,  ordinair  first-class  fare  from 
Changchun  to  Harbin  on  the  weekly  express  (now  temporarily  dis- 
continued), together  with  a  /'place  card/'  is  135  rubles,  or  about 
$14  gold  for  a  trip  of  142  miles.  Formerly  the  fare  was  only  15.25 
rubles.  The  freelu^age  allowance  for  passengers  has  been  recently 
abolished,  and  only  nand  luggage  that  may  be  carried  in  the  com- 
partment without  mconvenience  is  permitted  without  charge.  The 
charges  on  other  baggage  are  very  high. 

Present  freight  rates  on  various  commodities  between  tlie  same 
two  points  are  as  follows: 


Harbin  to  Changdiun. 

Changchun  to  Harbin. 

Articles. 

Per  pood. 

Per  pood, 
in  carload 
shipments. 

Per  pood. 

Per  pood, 
in  carload 
shipments. 

Qrains 

RubUs. 

1.070 

RubUt. 

Rublf!^. 
0.664 

Cotton  piece  goods 

2.m 
1.532 
.973 

2,421 
2.184 
1.316 

Iron  ftirl  st€»«' 

Kerosene 

1.512* 
.315 

.574 
.553 
.674 

1.778 

Coal 

.399 

Lumben 

First  grade 

1  015 

Second  cradc 

.854 

Salt 

.812 

8ugar  (cube) 

1.778 

2,471 

Bean  oil 

1.316 

"  *"    973 

Shoes  and  boots 

2.1*4 

2.471 

Loading  and  unloading  charges  are  to  be  paid  by  the  shipper  or 
receiver.  Charges  for  weighing  in  bulk  are  being  collected  at  10.50 
rubles  per  car. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  freight  charges,  a  municipal  tax  of  1 
per  cent  is  levied  on  imported  articles,  and  an  unfortunate  practice 
exists  of  furtively  levying  certain  other  chaises  that  can  not  always 
be  specified. 

Foreign  goods  destined  for  North  Manchuria  are  shipped  to  the 
port  of  Dau'en,  with  transshipment  usually  at  Kobe  or  Shanghai. 
Another  route  before  the  war  was  either  direct  or  via  Japan  to  Vladi- 
vostok; but  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  has  been  so  short  of  freight  cars  and  so  congested  with  the 
transportation  of  military  supplies  that  the  port  of  Vladivostok  has 
been  used  almost  exclusively  for  throiigh  shipments  to  Russia. 
Goods  shipped  through  Dairen,  in  addition  to  the  previous  trans- 
shipment at  Kobe  or  Shanghai,  are  removed  from  the  docks  to  the 
cars  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  and  freighted  to  Changchun. 
Here  they  are  again  transshipped,  usually  by  Japanese  or  Russian 
forwarding  agents,  to  the  cars  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  and  forwarded 
to  Harbin.  Here,  if  intended  for  the  interior,  they  are  transferred  to 
Qiinese  carts,  in  the  winter  time  only,  for  hauling  up  country,  or  to 
the  steamboats  and  junks  that  ply  the  Simgari  River.  If  intended 
for  consumption  farther  west  or  m.  Siberia,  thev  are  transferred  to  the 
main  luie  oi  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Ail  these  transshipments 
cause  delay  and  expense,  but  during  the  war  they  have  generally 
proved  preferable  to  the  uncertainties  of  shipping  via  Vladivostok. 
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POST  AND  TRADE  ROUTES. 

In  Manchuria  there  are  no  roads,  as  western  people  think  of  roads, 
except  the  short  streets  found  in  the  towns.  Except  in  Kirin  m\d 
Harbin  these  are  unpaved^nd  the  streets  of  Harbin  are  for  the  most 
part  wretchedly  paved.  The  so-called  post  roads  of  Manchuria  are 
merely  traditional  pathways  marked  out  by  horse  and  cattle  tracks 
in  countless  journeys.  In  winter  they  are  unbelievably  rough,  but 
serviceable.  ^The  mud  is  alrnost  without  bottom  in  wet  weather, 
and  the  dust  is  blinding  when  it  is  dry.  There  is  a  f  amouspost  road 
running  from  Peking  northeast  to  Mukden,  thence  to  Earin  city, 
and  thence  north  via  Ashiho  and  Tsitsihar,  the  capital  of  Heilimg- 
kiang  Province,  to  Aigun;  but  it  is  now  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
others  and  is  used  only  by  the  local  farmers.  A  post  road  still  in  use 
both  for  mail  and  traffic,  especially  furs  and  timber,  runs  from  Kirin 
northeast  to  Ninguta  and  thence  northwest  to  Sansing  on  the 
Sungari,  about  400  miles.  It  connects  at  Kirin  with  another  fa- 
mous road  that  passes  through  South  Manchuria  to  Antung  and  is 
the  favorite  route  by  which  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  German  and 
Austrian  war  prisoners  escaped  from  the  prison  camps  of  eastern 
Siberia  into  China. 

In  winter  all  traffic  from  the  bean  and  grain  fields  is  by  two- 
wheeled  Chinese  carts,  drawn  by  from  6  to  20  ponies,  down  the  ice- 
covered  watercourses  or  over  tne  frozen  roads.  In  summer  junks 
bring  the  crops  down  the  rivers  to  the  Chinese  city  (called  Fuchia- 
tien)  at  Harbin,  and  return  to  their  native  places  with  kerosene  oil 
or  cotton  goods.  A  large  ''bund''  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
rapidly  growing  river  trade  was  begim  by  the  Chinese  Government 
at  Fuchiatien  during  1917,  and  will  be  completed  by  1919. 
^  Outside  the  towns  motor  traffic  is  impossible.  Where  neither 
river  nor  railway  reaches  the  villages  and  carts  can  not  make  their 
way,  mail  carriers  go  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Chinese  sol- 
diers to  guard  them  from  the  wandering  bands  of  marauders.  In 
the  west,  along  the  Mongolian  borders,  caravans  of  two-humped 
camels  are  used  occasionaUy  to  carry  to  market  the  products  of  the 
nomadic  Mongols. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

At  Harbin  two  important  newspapers  are  publislied  in  the  Chinese 
langu^e  and  three  in  the  Russian.  The  Chinese  papers  are  the 
Yuan  Tung  Jih  Pao  and  Tung  Tsui  Shang  Pao;  the  Russian  are  the 
Novosti  Zhizni,  Trud,  and  Vestnik  Manchurii.  The  Chinese  papers 
are  chiefly  official  and  have  no  great  value  as  advertising  mediums. 
The  two  largest  Russian  newspapers  claim  a  daUy  circulation  of 
7,000  and  4,000  copies,  respectively.  Because  of  the  variations  of 
the  ruble,  the  price  of  advertising  space  can  not  be  given,  though  in 
general  it  may  be  said  to  average  3.75  rubles  per  column  inch.  Ad- 
vertisements are  accepted  in  both  the  English  and  Russian  languages, 
but  naturally  the  English  clientele  is  small. 

Posters  and  handbuls  may  be  printed  and  distributed,  as  elsewhere, 
but  the  Russians  do  not  think  nighly  of  this  sort  of  advertising  for 
commercial  purposes. 
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FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

Harbin  is  not  only  the  main  center  of  North  Manchurian  commerce 
but  it  is  practically  the  only  center  so  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned. 
All  the  trading  and  commercial  machinery  of  the  district  is  assembled 
there.  The  Jjitemational  Banking  Corporation  (American),  the 
Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  (British),  the  Russo- 
jVsiatic  Bank  and  Sie  Harbin  Mutual  Oedit  Association  (Russian), 
the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Chosen  (Japanese) 
are  the  six  principal  banks  that  engage  in  the  busmess  of  foreign 
exchange.  At  Fuchiatien  there  are  three  principal  Chinase  banfe, 
the  Bank  of  China,  the  Bank  of  CJommunications,  and  the  Terri- 
torial Development  Bank,  which  do  an  exchange  business,  prin- 
cipally with  tne  Oiinese.  The  French  Banque  Inoustrielle  de  Chine, 
of  Peking,  has  acquired  the  building  site  for  erecthig  a  branch  of  its 
Peking  house.  The  Harbin  branch  of  the  Russo-jGiatic  Bank  has 
lately  neen  removed  from  the  control  of  the  Russian  Government  at 
Petrograd  and  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  other  foreign  banks  in 
China.  Foreign  exchange  rates  are  quoted  by  these  banks  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  and  on  a  ^ven  day  their  rates  may  vary  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  The  Asia  Banking  Corporation  (American)  has 
under  consideration  a  plan  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  branch  at 
Harbin. 

There  13  no  official  bourse,  or  money  exchange  market,  but  the  un- 
settled currency  conditions  of  1916-17  have  led  to  the  formation  of 
an  unofficial  bourse  among  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  Priestan, 
which  has  had  a  very  speculative  effect  on  the  exchange  rates,  es- 
pecially on  the  ruble.  In  fact,  during  the  first  half  of  1918,  trade 
being  almost  at  a  standstill,  the  second^lass  merchants  and  the 
Qiinese  devoted  their  talents  almost  exclusively  to  speculations  in  the 
money  market.  On  accoimt  of  such  speculations,  of  the  high  price 
of  silver  (which  is  the  currency  basis  of  China),  of  the  exceptional  de- 
mand for  gold  yen  with  which  to  pay  for  imports  from  Japan,  and  of 
the  pohtical  ana  economic  circumstances  respoiLsible  for  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  ruble,  exchange  at  Harbin  is  a  tricky  and  complicated 
factor  m  every  commercial  transaction.  The  consulate  has,  for  the 
last  two  years,  advised  but  one  course  for  American  firms  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  for  their  representatives  in  Manchuria — 
namely,  to  quote  all  prices  in  gold  dollars  c.  i.  f.  Dairen,  and  leave 
the  buyer  to  arrange  the  business  of  exchange  at  his  own  risk.  The 
only  safe  alternative  is  to  settle  exchange  with  the  bank  at  the  time 
of  acceptance  of  the  order.  Any  other  course  is  simply  a  dangerous 
speculation,  which  has  frequently  led  to  the  breaking  of  contracts 
and  litigation  or  to  loss. 

Li  the  zone  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  the  Russian  ruble  is 
the  *'legal "  currency.  It  was  imposed  upon  Korth  Manchuria  by  the 
Russian  Government  after  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  has  occupied 
that  Btatus  ever  since.  But  its  present  instability  has  caused  its 
legality  to  be  questioned;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful 
whether  any  form  of  money  can  be  insisted  upon  as  legal.  Because 
of  the  ruble's  instability,  the  Japanese  gold  yen  is  currentlv  used  as 
the  theoretical  basis  for  fixing  the  values  of  other  money,  ^  The  objec- 
tion to  the  Chinese  dollar  is  that  in  North  Manchuria  its  circulation  is 
very  limited.    The  *'diao,''  or  provincial  note,  has  no  circulation 
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among  the  foreign  firms  but  is  used  as  a  basis  of  quotation  only. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  *^small-coin"  dollar.  But  while  the  actual 
circulation  of  the  yen  is  increasmg  and  the  ruble  continues  to  be  dis- 
credited^ such  is  the  power  of  custom  that  the  ruble  universally  cir- 
culates m  business  transactions,  both  large  and  small. 

Fluctuation  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  ruble  during  the  war  has 
been  greater  at  Harbin,  probably,  than  anjrwhere  else,  because  of 
local  speculations  and  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  ruble  to  the  local 
trade.  Its  normal  value  before  the  war  was  about  $0,515.  By  the 
beginning  of  1915  it  had  fallen  to  245  rubles  for  $100  gold.  It  passed 
the  300  mark  in  December,  1916,  then  fell  suddenly  beyond  400  rubles 
to  $100  gold  because  the  banks  refused  to  accept  it  for  foreign  ex- 
change. Afterwards  this  policy  was  reversed,  and  until  after  the 
revolution  its  value  was  generally  about  360  rubles  to  $100  gold. 
The  revolutionary  movements  in  Kussia  during  the  summer  of  1917 
forced  it  still  further  down  until  in  October  it  had  fallen  to  1,000 
rubles  to  $100  gold  and  in  December,  1917,  to  1,900  rubles. 

In  spite  of  proofs  of  the  excessi^  e  overissue  of  the  ruble  in  Russia, 
with  no  gold  to  back  it,  and  of  the  possibility  that  it  would  be  repudiat- 
ed, the  Chinese  farmers  who  were  accustomed  to  it  still  insisted  upon 
rubles  in  payment  for  their  beans.  Delivery  of  the  new  bean  crop 
commenced  in  January,  and  there  came  an  immediate  demand  for 
the  despised  currency  which  everyone  had  been  trying  to  get  rid  of. 
In  six  weeks  the  price  was  forceH  up  from  1,900  to  600  rubles  per 
$100  gold.  As  prices  for  all  local  commodities  and  goods  for  export 
had  been  readjusted  on  the  basis  of  a  value  for  the  ruble  of  $0.05 
gold,  and  as  these  prices  were  not  altered  by  its  sudden  rise  to  a  value 
of  $0.16^  gold,  the  cost  of  local  stocks  became  almost  prohibitive. 

The  foregoing  is  an  illustration  of  the  conservatism  oi  the  trade, 
for  naturally  the  Russianpopulation  is  even  more  attached  to  the 
ruble  than  the  Chinese.  Hence  all  efforts  to  divert  the  local  medium 
of  exchange  to  some  other  currency  have  been  futile.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  the  prices  of  commodities  at  Harbin  are  not  subject  to 
regulation  or  future  estimate,  aud  that,  "viewed  from  the  currency 
standnomt,  all  local  trade  is  on  a  basis  no  better  than  that  of  simple 
speculation  as  to  what  the  ruble  will  do. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

North  Manchuria  is  so  exclusively  an  agricultural  coimtry  that  it 
has  developed  no  industries  on  any  considerable  scale.  Flour 
milling,  bean-oil  production,  and  the  making  of  beer  or  vodka  are 
exceptions  to  a  certain  extent.  As  the  breweries  and  vodka  dis- 
tilleries were  nearly  all  within  the  area  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way they  were  subject  to  the  imperial  prohibition  imposed  bv  Russia 
on  the  production  of  alcoholic  liquors  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  large  flour  mills  at  Harbin,  Ashiho,  Imienpo,  Hailin,  and  Shwang- 
chengf  u,  owned  by  Russians  and  Chinese  (except  one  belonging  to  a 
Japanese  firm),  have  a  capacity  of  250,000  tons  annually,  but  the  total 
output  in  1916  and  1917  was  200,000  tons  and  228,285  tons,  respec- 
tivelv.  Old-fashioned  stone  mills  for  grinding  wheat,  worked  by 
hand,  or  by  mule  and  pony  power,  are  found  in  nearly  every  Chinese 
village,  but  theii:  product  is  wholly  consimiedby  the  villagers.  An 
average  daily  output  for  one  of  these  mills  is  not  more  than  100 
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1>ounds.  Prior  to  the  war  Harbin  flour  was  exported  almost  exclusive- 
y  to  Siberia,  but  a  war  tax  of  45  kopeks  on  flour,  while  wheat  was 
achnitted  free,  caused  wheat  exports  to  be  substituted  for  flom*. 
At  the  same  time  a  reduction  of  the  supply  in  South  China  from  Amer- 
ican mills  led  to  the  exportation  of  Harbin  flour  to  Shanghai.  Harbin 
flour  is  noted  for  its  nutritive  qualities,  its  color  being  slightly  yellower 
than  that  of  American  flours,  but  it  is  said  to  possess  poor  shipping 

Jualities,  the  amount  of  water  contamed  in  it  exceeding  15  percent, 
f  this  is  the  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  shipped  successfully 
to  Europe,  or  even  to  the  United  States. 

At  Harbin  there  are  three  modern  bean-oil  mills,  but  the  extraction 
of  oil  from  beans  is  carried  on  rather  extensively  in  the  villages  by 
means  of  primitive  hand  pro^sses.  It  Ls  estimated  that  there  arc 
approximately  1,000  primitive  oil  mills  in  North  Manchuria,  and  that 
two-thirda  of  their  product  is  used  locally.  Nearly  the  whole  of  tho 
bean  cake  left  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out  is  sent  abroad.     The 

Quantity  of  bean  oil  exported  in  1916  and  1917,  according  to  the 
[arbin  customs  figures,  was  9,596,260  and  7,801,138  poimds,  and  of 
bean  cake  75,592  and  116,620  tons,  respectively.  Castor  oil,  sesame 
oil,  thyme  oil,  and  cottonseed  oil  are  producecl  only  in  South  Man- 
churia. 

Bricks  and  tiles,  and  earthenware  of  coarse  varieties  and  crude 
design,  are  manufactured  in  small  native  estabhshments  at  Harbin, 
Haiiar,  Ninguta,  and  Kirin.  They  are  sold  to  the  local  population 
and  have  little  export  value. 

^  Leather  is  tanned,  and  furs  are  cured  by  Chinese  primitive  estab- 
lishments at  Hailar,  Changchun,  Hulan,  feirin.  and  Sansing.  The 
leather  is  used  only  by  the  Chinese  local  population.  The  furs  are 
sent  to  Harbin,  which  is  an  important  market.  Cotton-cloth  manu- 
facture and  weaving  are  unknown,  but  at  Tsitsihar,  Hailar,  and 
Petuna,  a  town  on  tne  Mongolian  border,  there  is  some  manufacture 
of  coarse  woolen  blankets  oF  little  export  value. 

Other  local  industries  that  have  no  importance,  except  as  regards 
immediate  home  consumption,  *ire  those  of  dyeing,  the  manufacture 
of  hemp  cord  and  ropes,  and  of  such  furniture  and  hardware  as  a 
primitive  commimity  requires.  This  is  all  accomplished  by  the 
crudest  of  hand  labor.  In  Harbin,  however,  practically  all  the  fur- 
niture used  by  foreigners  is  now  made  by  Chinese  carpenters,  who 
are  extremely  clever  m  copying  foreign  designs.  There  is  no  modern 
manufacture  in  North  Manchuria  of  porcelains  and  potteries,  of 
brasses  and  bronzes,  of  rare  '^antiques  and  artistic  furniture,  such 
as  have  made  the  craftsmen  of  South  China  famous. 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

Russia,  China  proper,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  and 
Denmark  were  tne  chirf  markets  for  Manchurian  products  prior  to 
the  war.  With  the  exception  of  Japan  these  marKets  were  cut  off 
from  time  to  time  dm-ing  the  war  and  the  United  States  was  mtro- 
duced  as  a  new  market.  But  the  recent  raising  of  the  embargo  has 
again  permitted  exports  into  Russia. 

The  principal  exports  ai-e  soya  beans  and  bean  cake,  wheat  and 
flour,  millet,  kaoliang,  hemp  seed,  wool,  hides,  skins,  furs,  and  meat 
products.     For  bean  and  bean  oil,  as  for  wheat  and  flour,  war  condi- 
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tions  greatly  increased  the  demand.  In  the  other  commodities  the 
trade  suffered.  The  increased  movement  of  wheat,  flour,  and  timber 
to  the  more  southern  districts  of  China,  because  oi  the  cutting  oflf  of 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  was  especially  heavy.  In  1914  the 
export  of  flour  to  South  Manchuria  amounted  to  12,540  tons,  and  of 
wheat  to  12,063  tons.  In  1916,  22,222  tons  of  flour  and  31,746  tons 
of  wheat  were  sent  south.  The  total  export  of  lumber  in  1917  was 
47,821  tons,  of  which  46,711  tons  was  exported  via  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  in  United  States  currency  of 
the  principal  articles  exported  from  the  Harbin  consular  district  in 
1917  and  1918,  through  the  customhouses  at  Harbin,  Manchouli, 
Suifenho,  Aigun,  and  Sansing: 


Articles. 


1917 


Animals,  live: 

Caitle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
pigs 

Horses  and  mules 

J'oultry 

Bean  cake 

Beans... 

BreadstufTs: 

Bran 

Flour 

Orain^ all  kinds 

Vermicelli  and  macaroni 

Clothing,  all  kinds 

Epcs,  fresh  and  preserved.. 
Fish  and  fishery  products.. 
Furs 


$ao2, 180 

1,134 

11.670 

2,117,085 

10,297,469 

124,173 

1.633,793 

4,263,290 

19,129 

467,488 

472,977 

438,235 

9,593 


1918 


$635,784 

3,381 

4,078 

631,314 

1,475,442 

60,153 


1,010.728 

15, 155 

.553,178 

119, 500 

32,181 


Articles. 


Groundnuts,  etc 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed 
Meat  products: 

Lard 

Meats 

Tallow,  animal 

oil,  vegetable 

Provisions  and  vegetables. . 

Seeds 

Sugar 

Tea 

Timber 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1917 


$119,120 

$3.5» 

281,731 

39,179 

626,407 

251,670 

1,633,443 

1,236,239 

2,349,180 

36,290 

698,370 

129,581 

655,161 

85,651 

256,794 

15,464 

253,657 

04,339 

57,347 

172,906 

26,966 

7,576 

5.586,952 

624,633 

33,073,344 


1918 


7,217,947 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  in  United  States  currency  of 
the  articles  declared  at  the  Harbin  consulate  for  exportation  to  the 
United  States  during  the  years  1913,  1917,  and  1918: 


Articles. 

1913 

1917 

1918 

Antiques,  Chinese 

$3,510 
374,512 

Beans,  soya - 

liristies 

$13,498 
603,564 

Furs 

$23,073 

302,249 
50,529 

Hair. 

Camel 

Horse 

. 

{6,054 
4905 
23,934 

Hides  and  skins 

58,567 

59,115 

Intestines  (siieep,  salted) 

Wool,  sheep 

696,351 

151,046 

Total 

81,640 

1,486,266 

809,986 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

Before  the  beginnmg  of  the  war  the  Harbin  district  supplied  its 
principal  needs  by  importations  from  Kussia,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
Kussia  naturally  furnishing  the  largest  amounts.  In  the  order  of 
quantity  the  pnncipal  supplies  from  Kussia  to  this  region  were  kero- 
sene oil,  spirits,  metal  wares,  clothing,  soap,  women^s  garments,  haber- 
dashery, rubber  shoes,  tobacco,  boots  and  shoes.  From  Germany, 
North  Manchuria  imported  iron  of  all  kinds,  steel,  tin,  lead,  solder, 
machinery,  brass  and  other  metal  products,  electrical  supplies,  lamp 
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ware,  paper  and  cardboard,  underwear,  office  supmlies,  medicines 
and  chemicals,  groceries,  enameled  ware,  gunny  bags  (lor  flour;  gimny 
ba^  for  the  exportation  of  beans  were  imported  from  British  firms 
in  China  which  brought  them  from  India),  knitted  wear,  canned  goods, 
cigars,  leather  goods,  and  hardware.  Austria  supplied  the  principal 
lines  of  shoes,  hats,  women's  clothing,  and  haberdashery.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  were  principally  kerosene  oil  and  canned  goods. 
Aside  from  Russia.  Germany  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive trade.  Cut  off  from  the  German  and  Austrian  sources  of  supply, 
the  district  continued  to  obtain  its  principal  imports  from  Kussia 
until  the  middle  of  1916,  when  that  source  of  supply  failed.  Japan, 
in  the  meantime,  introduced  its  products  in  great  variety,  but  a  pref- 
erence for  the  products  of  the  United  States  developed  and,  with  the 
exception  of  silk  goods  and  piece  goods,  leather  cases,  umbrellas, 
and  lancy  articles  &om  Japan,  nearly  every  fore^-made  article  now 
seen  in  this  market  is  *'Made  in  America/'  Kerosene  and  its  by- 
products, shoes  and  leather,  hardware,  machinery,  manufactures  of 
iron  and  wires,  canned  foods,  coffee,  chemicals  and  drugs,  and  auto- 
mobiles lead  the  list  of  imports  from  America. 

The  Harbin  Customs  figures  on  imports  into  this  district  are  not 
even  approximately  correct,  because  since  the  end  of  1915  most  of 
the  imports  have  come  through  Dairen  and  paid  duty  there.  As  the 
statistics  for  such  imports  can  not  be  separated  from  the  figures  for 
South  Manchuria,  it  is  impossible  even  to  approximate  the  quantity 
and  \alue  of  the  imports  billed  to  Harbin.*  Below  are  the  Customs 
figures,  for  what  they  are  worth,  showing  the  value  in  United  States 
currencv  of  the  imports  into  the  Harbin  consular  district  in  1917  and 
1918,  through  the  customhouses  at  Harbin,  Manchouli,  Suifenho, 
Aigun,  andSansing: 


Articles. 


Asbestos.. 


Books  and  cbarts 

Boots  and  shoes 

Butter  and  cheese 

Cement... 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal  and  coke 

Coffee 

Corks 

Cotton  goods: 

Piece  goods. 

Blankets,  towels,  and 
handkerchief 

Waste  and  wadding 

Yam 

Fish  and  fishery  products.... 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Furs 

Glass  and  glassware 

Groundnuts 

Horns,  deer 

India  rubber  and  gutta-per- 
cha  

Iron  and  steel: 

Manufactures  of,  includ- 
ing hardware 

Machinery  and  fittings. . 

Railway  plant  and  ma- 
terial  

Sheets  and  plates 


1917 


1918 


Articles. 


1111,720 
48,510 
12,769 
18,077 
376 
76,914 
1,598 
172,437 


7,268 

48,106 

1,840 

439 

2,322 

98,272 

135,180 

217,800 

281,189 

262 

20,200 


245,019 
67,775 

245,901 
42,102 


W,768 

58,li;6 

380 

52,228 

160,084 

48,953 

47 

301.586 

7,562 

2,191 

178,831 

3,353 

3,519 

6,230 

260,633 

94,593 

451,058 

88,504 

298 

49,166 

9,066 


192,322 
60,061 

558,193 
10,912 


Oils: 

Engine,  lubricating 

Kerosene  (Russian) 

Paper 

Perfumery 

Photographic  materials 

Soap 

Sugar: 

White 

Refined 

Tea 

Tobacco,  and  manulactures 
of: 

Cigarettes 

Leaf 

Tobacconists'  sundries 

Vehicles: 

Locomotives  and  tenders, 

Railway  carriages 

Motor  cars,  cycles,  etc. . . 
Wines,  spirits,  and  malt  liq- 
uors  

Wood,  all  kinds 

All  otner  articles 


Total. 


1917 


$126,028 
8,803 
24,244 
21,626 
17,106 

11,145 
&4,868 
230,066 


786 
*27,'28i' 


3,605,764 
22,590 
12,116 

57.641 

156,829 

2,182,251 


8,415,120 


1918 


$13,000 
8,041 

11,349 
3.348 

75,498 
1,011 

6,098 

69 

170,521 


5,132 
11,487 


106, 172 
5,988 
26,236 

110.901 

497, 125 

1,025,437 


4,679,136 


» EnrroB'fl  Note. — Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Harbin  Custems  figures  do  not  afford  a  real  indication 
of  the  extent  of  the  trade  or  a  legitimate  b^sis  of  comparison,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish 
figures  for  1904  and  1913,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  consular  districts. 
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CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

Imports  to  North  Manchuria  pay  the  Chinese  customs  duty, 
ordinarily  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  at  the  port  of  entry.  Goods  via 
Japan  pay  duty  at  Dairen,  those  via  \'ladivostok  pay  the  Manchuriau 
duty  at  rogranichnaya.  Goods  for  export  on  the  Sungari  must  pro- 
duce an  exemption  certificate  or  proof  that  they  have  previously 
paid  at  the  port  of  entry.  In  case  the  original  shipment  or  package 
IS  broken,  proof  is  not  considered  and  an  additionalriver  tax  of  2  per 
cent  ad  valorem  is  levied.  Export  duties,  where  the  shipment  is 
not  by  river — as,  for  instance,  to  Siberian  points  via  the  frontier 
stations  of  Suifenho  and  Manchouli — are  collected  at  the  frontier 
ports,  not  at  Harbin,  by  the  Russian  Customs.  For  1917  the  export 
duties  collected  were: 

Rubles.  Kopcc'^F. 

Bean  cake per  pood 20 

Beans do 33 

Ciprarettes per  pound. .  0  30 

Fish: 

Freeh I>er  pood 30 

In  tins do 7  60 

Flour do 70 

Furs do 1()  50 

Hides: 

Dr\' do 83 

Wet do 44 

Meat ,  frosh  or  frozen do 20 

Oil.  bean do 3  Co 

Tea do....        33  50 

Tea,  brick: 

Black do....        19  60 

Green do 15  GO 

Timber: 

Logs do 10 

Beams do 17 

Lumber do 44 

Tobacco do 45  00 

Wool: 

Unwashed do 1  50 

Washed do ... .  3  50 

LACK  OF  PARCEL-POST  FACILITIES. 

Parcek  by  post  from  the  United  States  never  reach  North  Man- 
churia if  routed  by  Japan  instead  of  specificaUy  routed  via  Shanghai. 
The  reason  for  tnis  is  that  Japan  has  no  parcel-post  arrangement 
with  China  that  extends  to  this  district.  The  result  is  that  parcels 
addressed  to  Harbin  from  the  United  States  are  usually  transsnipped 
in  Japan  to  the  postal  service  for  South  Manchuria.  They  are  car- 
ried as  far  as  Changchun,  on  the  principle  that  this  is  the  nearest 
Japanese  post  office,  and  from  there  they  are  returned  to  the  sender. 

Japan  is  now  endeavoring  to  establish  a  post  office  at  Harbin, 
whicn  will  also  handle  parcels. 

FORWARDING  COMPANIES  AND  LOCAL  AGENTS. 

There  are  one  English  and  two  Japanese  forwarding  a^nts  at 
Dairen,  one  Russian  forwarding  agent  at  Changchim,  and  one  Kussian 
and  two  Japanese  agencies  at  Harbin  that  receive  and  forward  ship- 
ments to  their  destinations  in  North  Manchuria. 
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"With  the  exception  of  the  several  foreign  firms  at  Harbin,  a  list 
of  which  may  be  procured  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Ihe  employment  of  local  agencies  by  American  firms 
can  not  be  advised  during  present  disturbed  commercial  and  political 
conditions.  It  is  stron^y  recommended,  however,  that  American 
firms  send  their  own  traveling  representatives  to  Harbin,  who  might 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  rehable  agents  to  handle  their  goods 
afterwards. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  American  business  men  have  organized  tlie  American  Mer- 
<diants'  Association  of  Harbin,  and  the  British  have  a  British  Cham- 
her  of  Commerce.  Tliere  is  also  a  Russian-American  International 
Commerce  Association,  lately  organized  and  composed  ouly  of  resi- 
dents of  both  nationalities  interested  in  promoting  mutual  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  A  somewhat  similar  organization  has 
been  formed  by  Russian  and  Japanese  merchants. 

The  more  formal  organizations  of  the  commercial  classes,  however, 
are  the  Harbin  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Chinese  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

GENERAL  TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

CBEDrrs. 

Tlie  Germans  had  the  best  part  of  the  foreign  trade  in  North  Man- 
churia, principally  because  thev  were  organized  to  extend  lon^credits 
and  to^' nurse"  them  carefully.  When  the  war  came  on,  Kussian 
and  Chinese  buyershad  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  short 
credits  or  cash  payments.  ^  They  were  accustomed  to  receiving  as 
much  as  nine  months'  credit,  and  in  some  instances  with  large  firms 
it  was  even  the  custom  for  the  seller  to  deposit  10  or  15  per  cent  of 
the  order  value,  in  cash,  with  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
order,  as  a  guaranty  that  it  would  be  filled.  The  general  demand 
of  American  houses  for  bankers'  credits  in  the  United  States  with 
order  could  not  be  met.  After  a  time,  however,  American  seller 
and  Manchurian  buyer  effected  a  sort  of  compromise  upon  a  basis 
of  25  per  cent  cash  with  order  and  the  balance  against  documents 
at  port  of  delivery.  Manchurian  buyers  have  become  accustomed 
to  this  arrangement  now,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  change  it,  for 
the  present  at  least.  The  former  pride  in  long  credits  as  an  indication 
of  the  firm's  standing  is  being  superseded  by  a  healthier  pride  in  its 
ability  to  pay  cash. 

Uncier  present  conditions,  however,  the  buyers  are  capricious, 
and  it  behooves  the  seller  who  would  not  take  serious  risks  to  see 
that  he  fulfills  the  conditions  of  his  contract  to  the  letter.  Whenever 
possible,  if  acceptance  of  the  shipment  is  not  to  his  advantage  the 
Manchurian  buyer  is  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  times  and 
to  use  any  variation  on  the  seller's  part  from  tne  terms  of  the  con- 
tract as  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  take  delivery.  Time  of  delivery, 
quality  according  to  sample  and  capable  of  proof,  and  the  proper 
packing  of  the  goods  are  points  that  demand  tne  most  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  American  exporter  if  he  aspire  to  a  market  in  the  Harbin 
district.  The  frequent  transshipments  between  interior  points  of 
the  United  States  and  Harbin  compel  extra  attention  to  cnre  in 
packing  if  shipments  are  to  reach  their  destination  undamaged. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  tinder  present  conditions 
the  extension  of  credits  can  not  be  considered  as  advisable^ — as  it 
might  be  in  other  markets.  The  basis  of  ''all  quotations  in  gold, 
25  per  cent  with  order  and  cash  against  shipping  documents,  payable 
at  one  of  the  local  banks,"  is  regarded  as  the  most  acceptable  method. 

BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCIAL  CUSTOMS. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Qiina,  every  established  foreign  firm  has  its 
''comprador",  a  Chinese  of  business  experience  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  district,  who  arranges  all  the  firm's  business  with  Chinese 
customers.  He  tisually  worKs  upon  a  joint  salary  and  commission 
basis.  Trade  with  Russians  is  sometimes  conducted  directly  between 
the  firm  and  the  buyer,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  done  through  one  of 
the  many  so-called  brokers  whose  tmfortunate  business  ventures 
have  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  fijiding  customers  for  other 
people.  The  size  of  the  commission  for  introducing  a  buyer  may 
be  fixed,  or  it  may  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  order.  Not  infre- 
quently the  broker  so  negotiates  as  to  get  commissions  from  both 
buver  and  seller  on  the  same  transaction. 

I'here  are  practically  no  jobbing  houses  and  few  wholesale  houses 
(as  Americans  understand  the  terms)  which  deal  in  special  lines  for 
sale  to  the  trade.  Except  for  a  few  foreign  firms,  Harbin  firms 
either  order  for  themselves  and  retail  directly  to  elastomers,  or 
order  only  goods  that  they  have  already  sold  to  buvers  from  Kussia. 
In  other  words,  except  for  their  own  local  trade  they  are  in  reality 
merely  brokers  who  keep  no  stocks  on  hand.  Neither  do  they, 
generally,  deal  in  specialties,  the  exceptions  being  a  few  foreign  firms 
that  devoto  themselves  exclusively  to  beans  or  to  the  importation 
of  sugar  and  piece  goods.  The  average  Harbin  importer  wiU  buy 
or  sell  anything  on  which  he  can  make  a  profit.  He  will  ship  skins 
and  wool  to  New  York  and  bring  back  gramophones  to  sell  in  Siberia. 

The  exporter  generally  has  only  an  office,  his  clerks,  and  his  samples. 
A  very  few  of  the  principal  ones  have  large  godowns,  or  warehouses, 
and  keep  stocks  on  hand.  For  the  rest,  their  Chinese  agents  go  out 
in  the  interior  villages  and  buy  from  the  middlemen  there,  who  in 
turn  n^otiate  with  the  farmers  or  producers  through  lesser  middle- 
men. The  most  expert  American  seed  biiyer  can  not  go  among  the 
Chinese  farmers  andfbuy  his  seed  direct.  His  very  appearance  would 
be  certain  to  treble  the  price.  ^  Moreover,  the  farmers  would  be  sus- 

Eicious  of  his  standing  and  motives.  Nor  will  the  producer,  as  a  rule, 
ring  his  goods  into  market.  He  waits  in  his  place  for  the  middle- 
man to  come  to  him;  the  middleman  must  even  arrange  to  get  the 
goods  transported  to  market. 

In  buying  wool  and  live  stock  a  special  custom  must  be  carried  out 
with  the  Mongols.  The  wool  buyer  sends  his  agents  among  them  in 
the  early  autunm  to  look  over  the  promise  of  their  floclS.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  animals  the  agent  estimates  the  probable 
spring  yield.  He  then  advances  the  Mongol  a  sufficient  sum  to  feed 
tne  sheep  through  the  winter  and  insure  uie  appearance  of  the  wool 
in  the  spring  market.  In  return  for  this  advance  he  has  no  further 
lien  on  tne  Mongol's  wool  than  the  latter's  promise  that  on  market  day 
he  will  have  the  first  opportunity  to  buy  it  at  the  market  price.  A 
rival  who  has  risked  notlimg  may  get  the  wool  if  he  offers  more  money. 
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Of  course,  if  the  rival  gets  the  wool,  the  original  negotiator  may  be 
able  to  find  the  Mongol  and  get  his  money  back  before  it  has  been 
spent. 

LANGUAGES. 

Correspondence  with  all  banks  and  with  the  non-Russian  foreign 
firms  may  be  carried  on  in  English.  In  correspondence  with  Chinese 
firms  the  English  and  Russian  langu^es  are  of  about  equal  value. 
But  the  commercial  language  of  the  district  is  Russian.  As  a  rule, 
Russian  merchants  who  receive  business  letters  or  catalogues  in 
English  give  them  just  a  little  less  attention  than  the  average  buyer 
in  the  United  States  would  give  to  letters  and  catalogues  addressed 
to  him  in  Russian. 

A  good  many  American  fiiTns,  having  been  educated  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  literature  in  the  Spanish  language  for  the  use  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can firms,  consider  that  they  have  done  their  whole  duty  in  the  stru^le 
for  Manchurian  trade  when  they  write  a  letter  in  Spanish  to  a  Russian 
firm  in  Harbin  and  inclose  price  lists  and  catalogues  in  the  Spanish 
language.    It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  sucn  a  practice. 

METHODS  OF  DEVELOPING  TRADE.  ^ 

It  should  be  remembered  always  that  the  bulk  of  future  sales  to 
North  Manchm-ia  will  be  destinea  for  consumption  in  Russia  or  by 
Russians,  and  that  to  gain  the  Russian  market  one  must  go  after  it 
with  the  aim  to  meet  the  Russian  buyer's  demands,  not  to  satisfy 
the  convenience  of  the  seller.  The  German  organized  his  f acihties 
for  gaining  and  holding  Russian  trade.  He  used  his  organization 
intelligently  to  introduce  his  goods  into  the  market  and  to  keep  them 
there.  He  used  it  to  cultivate  the  trade  assiduously,  to  hold  his 
cr^its,  and  to  gather  his  cash  when  it  fell  due.  Especially  the 
German  exporter  gave  the  Russian  what  he  asked  for,  manufactured 
it  to  his  taste,  and  delivered  it  in  the  form  that  he  wanted.  He 
seldom  tried  to  sell  to  the  Russian  goods  that  he  had  manufactured 
for  somebody  else  or  for  home  consumption  and  could  not  dispose 
of  elsewhere.  The  American  will  have  to  do  the  same  if  he  wants  to 
get  the  business. 

Catalogues  and  price  lists  for  Harbin  should  be  truthfully  illustrated 
and  in  convenient  form.  They  should  be  in  the  Jiiissian  language. 
They  may  be  accompanied  by  terse  business  letters  calling  brief 
attention  to  their  contents;  but  the  average  grandiloquent  communi- 
cation of  the  ^\jnerican  export  sales  manager  fails  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  in  the  North  Manchurian  field. 

Commercial  travelers  in  this  district  ought  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  Russian  language  sufficient  for  an  or(Bnary  trade  conversation. 
The  Russian  buyer  is  a  very  human  person.  More  perhaps  than  any 
other  business  man,  he  not  only  appreciates  but  demands  personal 
contact.  Impersonal  relations,  however  businesslike  and  attractive 
the  proposition  advanced,  most  often  lead  to  nothing.  No  amount 
of  attractive  literature  can  accomplish  as  much  as  a  smgle  visit  from 
even  the  verjr  ordinary  salesman  who  has  a  capacity  for  establishing 
friendly  relations.  The  salesman  must  possess  patience  and  svmpa- 
thy.  Personal  relations  bein^  established  by  way  of  tea  ana  talk, 
business  is  introduced  casually  and  the  prospective  client  educated 
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to  an  appreciation  of  the  attractions  of  the  line.    One  can  not  hurry 
the  Russian  business  man. 

Interpreters  are  difficult  to  procure  and  not  always  trustworthy. 
They  make,  moreover,  a  third  party  to  the  contract,  and  both  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  merchants  like  to  leel  that  their  business  is  a  secret 
between  themselves  and  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

NOTE. 

The  value  of  the  ruble  having  fluctuated  violently  from  100  rubles  =  $51.50  gold  to 
1,900  rubles  ==  $100  gold  during  the  war,  quotations  in  gold  would  be  meaningless. 
Hence,  for  purposes  of  comparison  all  values  in  the  foregoing  report  (except  in  the 
export  and  import  tables) ,  are  quoted  in  rubles.  The  value  of  the  ruble  in  June,  1918, 
when  the  report  was  written,  was  about  $0.10  gold. 

All  statistics  of  imports  and  exix)rts  have  Deen  taken  from  the  Harbin  Customs 
Returns,  and  the  goods  that  passed  through  Changchun  (which  comprise  the  great 
bulk  of  the  trade)  are  not  siven  in  the  returns. 

For  example,  American  jfcerosene  oil  and  shoes  are  not  on  the  list  of  articles  imported, 
according  to  the  Customs  figures.  Yet  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  sold  1,500,000  gallons  of 
kerosene,  while  more  than  1,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  were  imported  during  the  year  into 
the  district  for  resale  to  Russia.  In  the  list  of  articles  exported  from  Harbin  via  Chang- 
chun, beans,  bean  cake,  hides,  and  furs  do  not  appear.  Of  course,  these  exports,  as 
well  as  the  imports  of  oil  and  shoes,  are  included  in  the  customs  returns  for  the  port  of 
Dairen,  but  Isorth  Manchuria's  proportion  of  this  trade  does  not  appear. 
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By  Tloe  Consul  Alvln  "W.  Olll^ert. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  Nanking  consular  district  comprises  all  of  Anhwei  Province  and 
all  of  Kiangsu  Province  north  of  the  Yangtze  River,  as  well  as 
the  two  districts  of  Nanking  and  Cliinkiang  south  of  tne  river.  It 
lies  between  29°  and  35°north  latitude  and  US'"  and  122''  east  longi- 
tude. It  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze 
River  on  the  south  to  the  boundary  of  Shantung  Province  on  the 
north,  and  extends  inland  to  the  borders  of  Honan,  Hupeh,  and 
Eaangsi  on  the  west  and  to  those  of  Kiangsi  and  Chekiang  on  the 
south.  Its  corresponding  latitude  in  North  America  would  be  be- 
tween lines  drawn  from  (a)  a  little  north  of  Los  Angeles  and  (b)  San 
Fernando  (Lower  California),  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  Cape  Hatteras 
and  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  respectively,  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
northern  line  would  pass  about  4°  north  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  in 
the  western  Atlantic:  while  an  extension  of  the  southern  line  would 
divide  the  Suez  Canal  and  cross  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  district  is  in  the  north-central  part 
of  China. 

The  area  of  this  consular  district  is  about  87,000  sauare  miles. 
ITie  part  of  Kiangsu  included  in  the  district  comprises  about  32,000 
square  miles,  having  about  the  same  area  as  Maine,  or  the  com- 
bmed  area  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont.  The  Province  of  Anhwei,  with  its  55,000  square  miles, 
is  a  little  larger  than  North  Carolina,  or  Virginia  and  Maryland  com- 
bined, or  one-half  as  large  as  Nevada. 

POPULATION. 

The  estimated  ponulation  of  the  district  is  about  67,000,000,  or 
655  to  the  square  mile.  The  Province  of  Anhwei,  with  its  36,000,000 
inlaabitants,  nas  a  population  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Wisconsin. 
and  Pennsylvania  combined,  altnough  the  area  of  the  States  named 
is  more  than  four  tunes  as  great.  The  Kiangsu  popxdation  equals  the 
combined  population  of  Alabama,  California,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Kansas,  wliose  area  is  fourteen  times  as  great. 

The  lines  between  urban  and  rural  population  in  China  are  not  so 
distinct  as  in  the  United  States.  The  farmers,  as  a  rule,  live  in  small 
villages,  as  well  as  in  the  cities,  as  a  means  of  protection  against 
bandits.  The  rural  population  is  variously  estimated  to  comprise 
from  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  nimaber  of  inhabitants. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

Tlie  Province  of  Kiangsu  is  essentially  a  well-watered  plain, 
broken  by  the  range  of  hiUs  between  Nanking  and  Chinkiang.  The 
Yangtze   Kiver   crosses   its  southern  part  and  the  Grand  Canal 
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extends  throughout  its  entire  length  from  north  to  south.  The  two 
watercourses  form  the  basis  of  the  series  of  canals  and  tributaries 
which  make  the  Province  one  of  the  best-watered  sections  in  China. 
Its  general  features  correspond  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  sections  along  the  canal  and  the  Yangtze  River  are 
subject  to  mimdation  at  high  water.  A  large  section  oetween  Yen- 
chenff  and  the  coast  is  given  over  to  the  Government  salt  industry, 
and,  because  of  sodium  deposits,  is  not  suitable  for  farming  pur- 
poses. The  large  Hun^tze  Lake,  in  the  northwestern  part,  takes 
the  overflow  of  the  Hwai  River  and  empties  it  into  the  Grand  Canal. 
This  formerly  busv  trade  route  is  jiow  higher  in  places  than  the 
adjoining  plain,  wnich  affords  an  explanation  for  the  inundations 
above  mentioned. 

Anhwei  Province  resembles  the  rolling  plains  of  Iowa,  and  while 
somewhat  broken  by  mineral  ranges  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Yangtze  River,  is  well  watered  by  the  Yangtze  River  in  the  south 
and  the  Ilwai  River  in  the  north.  In  the  extreme  southwest  are 
the   Pe   and   Singan   Rivers. 

CLIMATE, 

The  climate  of  the  district  varies  from  that  of  semitropicaJ  Texas 
in  the  south  to  the  extreme  cold  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  nortli. 
Nanking  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  medium  climate  of  the  district. 
Its  temperature  (13°  to  97°)  and  rainfall  (56  inches)  in  1915  are 
typical  of  the  section.  The  rainfall  (48  inches)  is  heavier,  but  the 
extremes  of  temperature  (10°  to  102°),  are  not  so  great  as  in  the  Hwai 
River  country  to  the  north,  where  the  climate  of  the  Middle  Western 
States  prevails. 

Spring  along  the  Yangtze  River  is  the  ramj  season.  Cherries 
ripen  the  last  of  April  and  strawberries  the  middle  of  May.  The 
spring  and  autumn  months  are  usually  comfortably  cool.  June  is 
tne  rainy  month  along  the  Yangtze,  with  about  one-fourth  of  the 
annual  rainfall. 

POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  Provinces  are  subdivided  into  tao  (counties)  for  the  purposes 
of  civil  administration.  Each  tao  is  governed  bv  an  official  called  a 
taoyin,  who  resides  in  the  principal  city.  Each  tao  is  subdivided 
into  hsien,  in  which  the  magistrate  hears  all  civil  cases.  A  foreign 
consular  officer  is  authorized  by  treaty  to  participate  in  all  cases  in- 
volving the  interests  of  his  nationals. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tao  and  the  number  of  lisien  in  this 
district: 

Kiangm  Province. — Hsuhai  Tao,  11  hsien;  Hwaiyang  Tao,  13 
hsien;  Suchang  Tao,  3  hsien  in  the  Nankins  consular  district; 
HuhaiTao,  1  hsien  in  this  district ;  Ginling  Tao  (Nanking),  18  hsien. 

Anhwei  province, — Hwaissu  Tao,  21  hsien;  An  king  Tao,  15  hsien; 
Wuhu  Tao,  24  hsien. 

Each  city  and  hamlet  has  its  elders  who  control  its  municipal 
affairs.  The  civil  governor  is  the  final  civil  authority  in  the  Prov- 
ince. The  militarv  governor  controls  the  military  forces  of  the 
Province  independently  of  the  civil  governor  and  outranks  the 
latter.  The  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs  at  each  treaty  port  is  the 
intermediary  through  whom  the  consuls  usually  conduct  business 
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affairs.    All  the  aboTe-named  officials  are  appointed  by  the  central 
government  at  Peking. 

The  seat  of  the  Kiangsu  provincial  government  is  at  Nanking.  In 
Anhwei  the  civil  governor's  yam  en  is  at  Anking,  the  provincial 
capital,  while  the  military  governor's  headquarters  are  at  Pengpu, 
on  the  Tientsin-Pnkow  Railway.  Nanking  has  repeatedly  been  the 
capital  of  China;  the  first  time  was  about  317  A.  D.  and  the  last  was 
when  Dr.  Sim  Yat  Sen  established  the  republican  government  at 
Nanking  in  1912. 

EDUCATION. 

Nanking  is  one  of  the  educational  centers  of  China.  There  still 
remain  about  20,000  examination  stalls  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation 
in  the  South  Gty,  In  the  old  days,  aspirants  for  distinction  and 
office  here  wrote  their  competitive  essays  on  the  classics.  This 
educational  r6gime  was  transformed  into  the  modem  system  men- 
tioned below.  The  stalls  are  now  idle,  falling  into  decay,  and  are 
useful  only  as  an  attraction  to  tourists  as  a  relic  of  a  fascinating 
past.  This  past  is  stiU  feebly  represented  by  the  numerous  private 
schools  scattered  throughout  the  city  and  Province. 

According  to  Dr.  E,  A,  Ross,  not  one  man  in  ten  can  read,  and 
not  one  woman  in  a  thousand.  This  is  an  estimate  for  all  China. 
The  China  Mission  Yearbook  says  that  70  per  cent  of  the  native 
Christians  are  imable  to  read.  Other  missionary  illiteracy  esti- 
mates place  the  percentage  at  85. 

NATIVE  SCHOOLS. 

Beginning  in  1914,  Kiangsu  inaugurated  a  provincial  school  system 
that  partakes  very  strongly  of  the  character  of  modem  education. 
The  principal  impediment  is  lack  of  qualified  teachers.  This  is  being 
remedied  by  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  imder  the  super- 
vision of  men  and  women  who  have  received  their  education  abroad. 
The  leading  institution  of  this  kind  in  this  part  of  China  is  the  Govern- 
ment Teacners'  College,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  P.  W.  Kuo, 
who  is  a  returned  student  from  the  United  States.  This  college  is 
located  at  Nanking,  and  usually  has  two  or  three  foreigners  on  the 
faculty.  Another  Chinese  coUege  of  importance  and  influence  at  Nan- 
king is  the  Conservancy  CoUeffOj  whose  dean  is  Mr.  S.  T.  Hsu,  also 
a  retmned  student  f rom^  the  United  States. 

The  following  educational  statistics  were  published  in  Kliangsu 
for  1915:  Boys'  schools,  6,238.  with  205,080  students  and  6,538 
teachers:  girls  schools,  255,  witn  31,988  students  and  635  teachers. 
These  schools  included  a  medical  school.  7  normal  schools  for  bovs, 
2  normal  schools  for  girls,  9  middle  ecnools^  2  law  schools,  and.  a 
sericultural  school.  Tlie  two  larger  institutions  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragi-aph  are  not  incluaed  in  the  statistics  just  given.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  Government  Naval  College,  which  was 
established  at  Nanking  by  the  former  Manchu  regime,  is  also  in 
operation  under  exclusively  Chinese supenision. 

FOREIGN  SCHOOLS  (SECULAB). 

There  is  one  foreign  secular  school  in  this  district — the  Nanking 
Foreign  School.     This  school  originated  from  the  desire  of  a  few 
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American  families  in  Nanking  to  keep  their  children  at  home  until 
ready  for  college.  It  began  in  1911  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  mothers 
as  a  mothers'  school,  t&ee  families  uniting  in  it.  The  experiment 
soon  outgrew  its  quarters,  and  the  '^little  red  schoolhouse  on  the 
hill/'  now  known  as  "Hillcrest,"  was  completed  in  1914  on  a  beau- 
tiful site  donated  by  one  of  the  mothers,  now  deceased. 

This  school  follows  the  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  public-school  curriculiuru 
The  2  employed  teachers  are  assisted  hj  about  10  of  the  mothers, 
alternating  in  the  various  grades  from  primary  to  high  school.  The 
average  attendance  is  about  50,  induaing  a  number  of  children  of 
British  parentage.  The  children  who  have  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  this  school  have  invariably  been  better  prepared  for  their 
advanced  work  than  were  their  new  classmates  in  America.  The 
tuition  is  from  $3  Mex.  to  $10  Mex.  per  month,  together  with  an 
annual  assessment  of  $15  Mex.  for  each  family  havmg  children  in 
the  school.     The  school  property  is  worth  about  $3,000  gold. 

FOREIGN  SCHOOLS  (MISSIONARY). 

Nanking  is  also  the  center  of  American  missionary  activity.  Mis* 
sionary  eaucation  in  Kiangsu  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  causing 
the  change  from  the  ancient  to  the  modem  educational  sj^stem. 

The  University  of  Nanking,  a  union  missionary  institution,  is  one 
of  the  leading  missionary  educational  institutions  in  China.  Its 
campus  comprises  about  80  acres  inside  the  walled  city.  It  now  owns 
7  modern  buildings  devoted  to  classrooms  and  laboratories,  3  dor- 
mitories, a  chapel,  a  hospital  with  modem  operating  pavilion  attached, 
and  17  residences  for  the  foreign  faculty  and  8  for  part  of  the  Chinese 
faculty.  It  has  all  the  elements  of  an  up^-to-date  institution.  It  has 
more  than  500  students  and  more  than  70  instructors,  28  of  whom  are 
Americans. 

The  university  has  the  following  departments  (the  figures  indicat- 
ing the  1915  registration):  College,  42;  medical,  38;  normal  training, 
84;  agriculture  and  forestry,  agriciuture  wth  13  students  and  forestry 
with  45;  missionary  training,  51;  high  school,  140;  middle  school, 
131;  total,   544. 

In  1915,  the  Chinese  Government  made  a  grant  of  money  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  forestry 
of  this  institution,  and  transferred  its  forestry  students  from  Peking 
to  the  University  of  Nanking.  The  governors  of  Anhwei,  Shantimg, 
Kweichow,  and  Kiangsu  have  sent  scholarship  students  to  this  de- 
partment, and  the  governor  of  Kiangsi  has  made  a  grant  of  money  to 
it.  The  Forest  Fund  Committee  of  Shanghai  has  a&o  transferred  its 
students  from  the  former  German  school  at  Tsingtau  to  Nanking 
and  has  established  three  scholarships  in  this  department  of  the 
University  of  Nanking. 

There  are  23  lower  missionary  schools  in  the  city,  enrolling  about 
1,000,  which  are  ''feeders''  to  the  university.  In  addition  to  those, 
there  are  several  mission  schools  for  girls,  orphanages,  and  a  hospital 
in  the  city. 

Aside  from  the  mission  educational  work  in  Nanking,  there  are  the 
following  mission  schools,  in  19  centers  in  this  consular  district, 
following  the  American  graded  system: 
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CharacUr  of  schools. 

Number  of  schools. 

1915 
enrollment. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Primary 

67 
10 
21 
30 

1 

19 
4 

7 
9 

1,438 
436 
539 
739 
98 

574 

Intermediate 

133 

Gramniar 

99 

High         

247 

iDanstH^U                           -    --  - 

There  is  a  total  of  167  mission  schools  of  all  grades  enrolling 
2,900  pupils,  under  276  Chinese  teachers.  ^  These  schools  are  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  41  American  missionary  teachers,  many 
of  whom  are  professionally  trained  teachers  and  all  of  whom  are  col- 
lege graduates. 

HOSPrrALS. 

There  are  16  American  missionary  hospitals  in  the  Nanking  con- 
sular district,  located  as  follows:  In  Aiihwei — Anking,  Chuchow, 
Hwaiyuan,  Luchowfu.  and  Wuhu.  In  Kiangsu — Clunkiang,  Hai- 
chow,  Hsuchowfu,  Luno,  Nanking  (3),  Suteien,  Tsingkiangpu,  Tung- 
chow,  and  Yangchow.  They  are  all  conducted  by  qualified  medical 
{►ractitioners.  The  Foreign  Memorial  Hospital  at  Nanking  receives 
oreign  patients.    All  the  others  are  for  Cninese  only. 

In  adaition,  there  is  a  Japanese  modem  hospital  at  Nanking,  a 
China  Inland  Mission  hospital  at  Chinkiang,  and  a  native  modem 
hospital  at  Chinkiang.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  number  of 
cases  annually  treated  by  each  of  these  hospitals  is  1,100.  There 
are  varying  degrees  of  modem  equipment.  The  University  Hospital 
at  Nanking  is  cooperating  with  tne  Rockefeller  China  Mecucal  Board 
and  is  becoming  a  model  institution  of  efficiency. 

USE  OF  MODERN  SCHOOL  AND  HOSPriAL  SUPPLIES. 

The  use  of  modem  school  supplies  in  the  lower  grades  is  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  textbooks  that  are  translations  of  standard 
American  texts.  The  higher  institutions,  missionary  and  Chinese, 
are  limited  only  by  available  funds.  Generally  speaking,  the  work 
done  is  said  to  De  equal  to  corresponding  work  in  the  Umted  States. 

The  field  of  the  16  modem  hospitals  is  a  population  of  67,000,000. 

The  installation  of  foreign  scliool  and  hospital  supplies  in  this 
district  is  dependent,  to  a  marked  extent,  upon  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  work,  as  well  as  upon  the  available  funds.  The 
mission  schools  have  been  the  pioneers  while  the  Chinese  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  adopting  English  texts  only  where  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  a  text  on  the  subject  in  Chinese.  ^  Many  of  the 
texts  in  the  lower  grades  have  been  translated  into  Chinese,  and,  as 
good  translations  of  the  higher  texts  appear,  English  textbooks 
will  be  correspondingly  restricted  in  use. 

AGWCULTURE. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  of  this  district  is  farming. 
In  northern  Kiangsu  and  Anhwei  wheat,  rye,  millet,  corn,  rice, 
groundnuts,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  grown,  ranking  in 
miportance  in  the  order  given;  while  in  the  south  and  along  the 
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Yangtze  River  rice,  wheat,  groundnuts,  hemp,  cotton,^  and  com 
are  the  crops  produced.  The  planting  and  harvesting'  season 
are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

March  to  May, — During  this  period  the  crops  sown  include  com, 
kaoliang,  yellow  and  other  beans,  peanuts,  sesame,  cotton,  millet, 
rice,  tobacco,  radishes,  cucumbers,  melons,  carrots,  pumpkins, 
snap  beans,  turnips,  gourds,  cinnamon  vine  (tubers  several  feet 
long),  lettuce,  celery,  and  edible  lily.  The  crops  harvested  during 
this  period  include  barley,  early  wheat,  garlic,  onions,  leeks,  lettuce, 
and  celery. 

June  to  Auaust. — ^The  crops  sown  include  sweet  potatoes,  late 
corn,  buckwheat,  and  cabbage  (Chinese).  Those  narve^ted  in- 
clude wheat,  kaoliang,  corn,  peas,  white^  beans,  snap  beans,  millet, 
lily  bloom,  melons,  cucumbers,  gourds,  lily  roots,  and  pumpkins. 

September  to  November. — The  crops  sown  include  wheat,  white 
beans,  peas,  barley,  early  wheat,  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  and  spinach. 
Those  narvested  include  sesame,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  beans, 
cotton,  buckwheat,  rice,  pumpkins,  carrots,  turnips,  tobac<50,  cinna- 
mon tubei-s,  and  lettuce  stalks. 

Winter. — ^The  crops  harvested  include  cabbage  and  garden  greens. 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  University  of  Nanking  is 
developing  experiments,  which  are  already  bearing  fruit,  in  im- 
provecl  seed  selection,  time  of  planting,  cultivation,  rotation  of 
crops,   etc. 

The  most  primitive  implements  are  in  general  use.  Modern 
implements  and  methods  must  await  the  time  when  the  farmers' 
buying  capacity  has  increased. 

The  plow  in  use  is  light^  like  a  large  "single-shoveP^  plow.  The 
harrow  consists  of  two  hght  parallel  pieces  of  wood  with  thin 
spikes.  The  drill  for  wheat  has  three  boots,  with  no  fertilizer  box* 
and  that  for  com  has  two  boots,  with  no  fertilizer  box.  A  good 
stone  roller  is  used.  The  spade,  pick,  and  hoe  are  dumsyj  but 
clieap  and  effective  for  their  purpose.  Animals  are  used  for  larm- 
ing  purposes  as  follows:  Oxen  and  water  buffalos,  80  per  cent: 
ponies  and  mxdes,  5  per  cent;  donkeys,  15  per  cent.  Human  ana 
animal  manure,  ashes,  bean  cake,  and  sediment  from  rivers,  lakes, 
ahd  ponds  are  used  as  fertilizers.  The  fertilizer  is  usually  dried, 
pulverized,  and  dropped  in  the  hill,  or  tossed  with  a  shovel  over 
the  wheat  and  kaoliang  fields.^ 

Comparatively  little  money  is  loaned  on  crops.  The  harvest 
is  immediately  marketed  to  supply  local  demands,  or  it  is  bought 
up  by  representatives  of  merchants  or  speculators  on  the  fields, 
who  pay  for  it  in  notes  issued  by  the  purchaser  on  the  strength  oi 
his  assets  or  his  reputation.  The  crops  are  carried  to  the  water- 
ways and  railways  on  barrows,  donkeys,  and  carts. 

MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

In  May,  1911,  the  Industrial  Taotai  of  Nanking  organized  a 
mining  and  mineral  department  under  the  supervision  of  an  Amer- 
ican engineer.  Plans  were  made  to^  equip  a  complete  laboratory 
suitable  for  analysis  and  metallurgical  tests  of  the  ores  in  tlus 
section  of .  China.  Before  anything  was^  accomplished,  the  revo- 
lution overthi'ew  the  Government  and  nothing  has  since  been  done. 
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No  Government  mineral  explorations  have  l:een  made  in  this 
district.  The  Chinese  have  opened  two  mines  of  an  inferior  grade 
of  coal.  One^  is  at  Lungtan  on  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway- 
between  Nanking  and  dxinkiang;  the  other  is  near  Chxichow,  Anhwei, 
about  30  miles  north  of  Pukow  on  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway. 
There  are  other  coal  and  iron  deposits  in  this  vicinity  that  are 
untouched. 

One  of  the  important  featiu-es  of  the  industrial  progress  in  the 
district  is  the  development  of  iron-ore  mines  at  places  on  the  Yangtze 
River.  Japanese  companies  are  the  operators;  light  railways  have 
been  constructed,  and  also  very  lar^e  wharves.  The  ore  is  all  shipped 
to  Japan.  The  places  are  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  year  to  large 
ships.  One  mine  is  about  30  miles  above  Wuhu,  and  the  other  at 
Tsuishiki,  about  15  miles  from  Wuhu.  This  company  is  reported  to 
have  mined  80,000  tons  of  ore.  In  this  conpection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  Japanese  company  transported  85,390  tons  of  iron  ore 
from  the  Tayeh  mines  near  Hankow  to  its  depot  at  Wuhu  for  event- 
ual shipment  to  the  Yawata  Ironworks  at  Moji,  Japan.  The  iron 
ore  is  stored  at  Wuhu,  as  the  larger  ships  are  not  always  able  to  call 
at  Hankow  because  of  low  water. 

Bowlders  of  a  liigli-grade  hematite  project  from  a  spur  of  Purple 
Mountain  east  of  Nanking,  and  strata  of  bog  ore  appear  in  close 
proximity.  These  deposits  aie  on  Government  land,  and  no  serious 
attempt  hv*s  been  macie  to  develop  them.  The  bowlaers  of  hematite, 
however,  are  gradually  being  chipped  away  and  carried  to  the 
arsenal. 

The  administration  of  mines  is  tmder  the  control  of  the  civil 
governor,  who  acts  solely  as  the  representative  of  the  central 
Government  in  these  matters.  The  attitude  of  oflGicials  toward 
foreign  investments  varies  with  the  officials.  The  general  ten- 
dency, however,  is  to  favor  them.  In  none  of  the  above-named 
mines  is  foreign  machinery  or  method  in  vogue.  The  coal  mined 
is  not  sufficient  for  local  consumption,  and  is  of  too  poor  a  grade 
for  house  use. 

WATERWAYS. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  in  191 2^ 
this  tlistrict  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Yangtze  and  Hw^ai 
Rivers  and  the  Grand  Canal,  with  their  tributaries,  for  interior 
transportation  facilities.  (See  ''Physical  features"  for  decription 
of  these  waterways.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hwai  and  Yangtze  Rivers,  these  water- 
ways are  most  uncertain,  as  they  are  subject  to  floods  and  to  drouth. 
High  water  in  the  canals  in  summer  prevents  traffic,  because  the 
displacement  of  the  junks  causes  an  overflow  into  the  adjoining 
fields.  Low  water  in  winter  stops  traffic  until  there  is  sufficient 
flow  to  navigate.  (See  '^Treaty  ports,  Chinkiang.'')  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  about  2,000  miles  of  waterways  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

Steamers  ply  on  the  Yangtze,  as  well  as  numerous  lines  of  laxmches, 
which  also  navigate  the  canals  and  the  Hwai  River  and  smaller 
streams.  The  major  portion  of  the  water  traffic  on  the  canals  and 
streams,  other  than  the  Yangtze  River,  is  carried  on  by  junks  varv- 
ing  in  size  from  a  few  hundred  pounds  capacity  to  200  tons.     The 
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small  steam  launches  are  used  very  extensively  as  passenger  carriers, 
as  well  as  for  towing  junks.  ^  The  junk  traffic  is  almost  entirely  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Native  Customs,  and  the  dues  derived  from, 
it  at  the  port  of  Wuhu  (the  only  port  givii^  statistics)  are  almost 
double  those  of  the  Maritime  Customs.  The  goods  transported 
inland  and  outward  to  and  from  five  important  places  are  shown  in 
the  following  statement: 

Chihchowfu, — Goods  sent  to  this  place  from  Wuhu  include  cotton  piece  goods,  kero- 
sene, paper,  and  su^.  ^  Articles  received  from  it  at  Wuhu  include  beans,  rice,  wheat, 
charcoal,  coal,  garlic,  ginger,  incense  powder,  silk  cocoons,  v^:etable  tallow,  and  tea. 

ITocAott?.— <joods  sent  to  this  place  include  cotton  piece  goods,  cigarettes,  kero- 
sene, Wood  oil,  paper,  sugar,  and  tobacco  leaf.  Articles  received  from  it  include 
beans,  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  groundnuts,  and  sesame  oil. 

Luchowfu. — Goods  sent  to  this  place  include  cotton  piece  ^oods,  cigarettes,  coal, 
iron,  gypsum,  ironware,  kerosene,  wood  oil,  and  sugar.  Articles  received  from  it 
include  beans,  rice,  wheat,  white  alum,  fresh  eggs,  feathers,  hides,  groundnuts,  indigo, 
and  vermicelli. 

Ninghwofu. — Goods  sent  to  this  place  include  cotton  piece  goods,  cigarettes,  china- 
ware,  cotton  yam,  indigo,  iron,  kerosene,  paper,  soda,  sugar,  and  tobacco  leaf.  Arti- 
cles received  from  it  include  beans,  rice,  wheat,  paper,  silk  cocoons,  and  tea. 

Taipinqfu, — Goods  sent  to  this  place  include  cotton  piece  goods,  cigarettes,  indigo, 
iron,  ^per,  sugar,  kerosene,  and  tobacco  leaf.  Articles  received  from  it  include  beans, 
coal,  rice,  and  wheat. 

ThoOTeat  Ningkwofu  tea  district  in  southwestern  iVnhweiis  reached 
from  Wuhu  by  canal,  but  much  of  the  produce  from  this  district 
finds  its  outlete  to  the  markets  through  Poyang  Lake  and  the  Yangtze 
River  to  Kiukiang  in  Kiangsi  and  to  Hankow  in  Hupeh,  and  via  the 
Kiang  to  Hangchow  in  Chekiang.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of 
the  suk  industry  of  southwestern  Anhwei. 

The  following  trade  centers  on  these  inland  water  routes  are  of 
local  importance  in  this  district:* 

Pengpu,  the  present  seat  of  the  provincial  military  government, 
is  located  on  the  Hwai  River  at  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Raihvay  bridge, 
109  miles  north  of  Nanking.  Under  the  prestige  of  the  military 
governor,  it  is  fast  becoming  an  important  inland  trading  center 
lor  beans,  wheat,  other  farm  products,  e^gs,  etc.  Several  foreign 
firms  there  occupy  spacious  goaowns,  and  it  is  the  only  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  district  in  which  foreign  merchants  are  permitted  to 
reside. 

Chengyangkwan,  30  miles  up  the  Hwai  River  from  Pengpu,  is  a  fa- 
vorite oistributing  center  for  trie  surrounding  territory  on  Doth  sides 
of  the  river.  If  Ties  withia  the  rich  agricultural  region  of  northern 
Anhwei,  collecting  native  produce  and  distributing  foreign  products, 
practically  all  of  which  pass  through  Pengpu. 

Liuanchow,  67  miles  southwest  of  Chenyangkwan,  is  on  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Hwai  River.  It  sends  out  a  stream  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  distributes  a  considerable  amount  of  foreign  imports. 
It  is  on  the  raUwav  that  is  projected  between  Pukow  and  Sinyang 
on  the  Peking-Hantow  Railway,  and  is  in  the  center  of  the  rice  sec- 
tion. Rice  is  the  principal  export  from  Wuhu,  which  port  is  located 
about  200  miles  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Yantze  River. 

Luchowfu  is  another  equally  important  distributing  center  in  the 
Chao  Lake  region.  It  is  60  miles  east  of  Liuanchow,  and  is  most 
easily  reached  from  Wuhu. 

i  It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  definite  information  regarding  any  of  thj  important  inland  centers, 
and  the  list  given  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  very  incomplete  index. 
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FIG.  46.— TIENTSIN-PUKOW   RAILWAY  TERMINAL  STATION,   PUKOW. 


FIG.  47.— GATE  AFFORDING  ENTRANCE  TO  WALLED  CITY  OF  NANKING   FROM 

HSIAKWAN. 
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Other  trading  centers  in  Anhwei  north  of  the  Yangtze  River  are 
Sheochow,  Tsungyangchen,  Sanho,  Shucheng,  Yingchowfu,  Ting- 
yuan,  Taihu,  Yuntsao,  Wuweichow,  Hwaiyuan,  Hocnow,  and  Chao- 
nsien. 

Trading  centers  in  Anhwei  Province  south  of  the  Yangtze  River 
include  Wanchih,  Ningkwofu,  Hweichow,  Nanlinghsien,  Tunki,  Suin- 
ing,  Ihsien,  Khnen,  Wuyuan,  and  Chichowfu. 

TRiose  in  Kiangsu  Provmce  north  of  the  Yangtze  River  include 
Luho,  Yangchow,  Taichow,  Kaoyu,  Hwangldao,  Siennumiao,  Fan- 
chwan,  Hinghwa,  Tungtaihjaien,  raoying,  Hvvaianfu,  Tsingkiangpu, 
Suchien,  Yaowan,  Haichow,  Yencheng,  and  Jukao. 

Those  in  Kiangsu  south  of  the  Yangtze  River  include  Kaoshun 
and  Liyanghsien. 

In  addition  to  foreign  goods,  which  find  their  way  into  the  in- 
terior through  these  distobuting  centers,  substantial  imports  of 
Chinese  manufactures,  foreign  style,  from  factories  at  Snanghai, 
are  absorbed.  Among  the  most  prominent  are  candles^  matches, 
and  soap.  The  Chinese  products  from  Kiangsu  which  enter  into  the 
export  trade  from  the  above-named  centers  are  sesame  oil,  eggs, 
chickens,  cattle,  pigs,  and  lard.  The  last  five  articles  usually  reach 
the  foreign  market  through  the  International  Export  Co.  at  Nanking. 

There  are  no  established  rates  for  transportation  on  these  inland 
waterways.  Each  line  charges  what  the  traffic  will  stand  at  the 
time.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Yangtze  River  steamers.  Each  line, 
however,  has  its  freight  schedide,  which  is  subject  to  change  in 
competition  with  its  rivals. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railways  in  operation  in  the  Nanking  consular  district  are  the 
Shanghai-Nanking  Railway,  193  miles  lon^;  the  Tientsin-Pukov/ 
Railway,  233  miles  long  (in  this  district;  lull  length,  626  miles); 
and  the  Lung-Hai  Railway,  about  50  miles  in  this  district,  which 
connects  the  Peking-Hankow  line  at  Chengchow,  Honan,  with 
Hsuchowfu  on  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  in  Kiangsu. 

The  first  two  lines  named  were  constructed  by  means  of  British 
loans.  British  engineers  and  managers  have  general  supervision 
over  them  until  the  loans  are  repaid.  The  construction  materials 
and  rolling  stock  are  largely  of  British  manufacture.  A  small  per- 
centagiB  of  American  railway  timbers  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  line,  and  this  line  also  has  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican engines  and  hand  cars.  The  Lung-Hai  line  is  said  to  have  been 
financed  by  Bel^ans. 

There  is  no  r^way  construction  in  progress  in  this  district  at  the 
present  time.  The  Lung-Hai  line  is  surveyed  to  its  seaboard  ter- 
minus, Haichow,  and  the  Changsha-Nanking  line  has  completed  the 
survey.  As  these  lines  are  dependent  upon  foreign  loans,  it  is  prob- 
able that  construction  will  b^in  on  them  as  soon  as  fimda  are  avail- 
able. The  latter  line,  the  Nmg-Siang  Railway,  will  be  more  than 
600  miles  long  and  will  connect  Nanfing  with  Changsha  in  Hunati, 
passing  through  the  tea  and  silk  districts  of  Ningkwofu  and  Hwei- 
chow, respectively,  on  past  the  famous  potteries  at  Kingtehchen  in 
Kiangsi,  and  through  Nanchang,  the  capital  of  the  same  Province. 
This  line  taps  the  heart  of  China's  present  developed  mineral  wealth. 
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The  roadbed  for  the  Pu-Sin  Railway  from  Wuhu,  about  30  miles 
from  Nanking,  to  Sinyangchow  is  completed,  and  buildings  for  sta- 
tions have  been  erected,  but  no  rails  have  been  laid. 

ABSENCE  OP  TRAMWAYS  AND  ROADS. 

There  are  no  tramways  in  this  district.  Nanking  has  a  standard- 
gauge  steam  railway  leading  from  the  river  front  to  a  point  within 
the  walled  citv  about  7J  miles  away.  It  makes  connections  for 
passengers  andf  freight  with  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway. 

A  contract  for  a  city  tramway  at  Nanking  was  let  to  a  German 
firm  in  the  spring  of  1914.  The  survey  was  completed,  and  an  en- 
trance from  Hsiakwan  through  the  city  wall  into  the  city  was  made 
the  same  year,  but  the  opening  of  the  war  stopped  operations. 

Tliere  are  no  real  roads  in  this  district.  There  are  footpaths, 
and  what  were  good  roads  during  the  Ming  Dynasty  600  years  ago 
but  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  impassable  for  vehicles  of  any  kind. 
Heavy  transportation  is  confined  to  waterways  and  railways. 

POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

The  Chinese  Post  Office,  under  the  supervision  of  foreigners,  is 
very  extensively  organized  and  efficiently  managed  throughout 
this  district.  Every  village  of  importance  has  a  money-order  and 
domestic  parcel-post  office  and  regular  mail  deliveries.  Foreign 
parcels  may  be  mailed  at  the  treaty  ports  of  Chinkiang,  Nanking, 
and  Wuhu.  TTie  routing  of  the  mails  is  facilitated  by  the  water- 
ways and  railways. 

loritish  and  Japanese  post  offices  are  located  at  Nanking. 

As  the  Chinese  Post  Office  is  not  in  the  Postal  Union^  it  can  not 
issue  money  orders  for  foreign  countries.  Americans^  m  the  dis- 
trict, there  ore,  must  make  use  of  the  Shanghai  facilities,  or  of  the 
foreign  facilities  at  Nanking. 

A  reply  from  New  York  should  be  received  in  Nanking  within 
three  months,  xmder  normal  conditions. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  tel^raph  service  is  a  Cliinese^  Government  monopoly  and 
cannot  be  said  to  be  efficient,  though  it  is  fairly  reliable.  The  fun- 
damental weakness  seems  to  be  in  its  delivery  service.^  Telegrams 
can  be  sent  from  the  ports  to  any  part  of  the  world,  via  the  cables 
at  Shanghai,  at  estabhshed  rates.  The  domestic  rate  for  messages 
in  a  foreign  language  is  9  cents  Mex.^per  word  for  any  destination 
in  the  same  Province,  and  18  cents  Mex.  per  word  for  destinations 
outside  of  the  same  Province.  Messages  in  the  Chinese  language 
are  sent  for  6  and  12  cents,  respectively.  The  rate  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  $1.65  Mex.  per  word.  In  all  cases,  the  address  is  chained 
for. 

All  telegraph  supplies  are  purchased  by  the  buying  agents  in 
Shanghai   or   Peking. 

1  See  footnote  oa  p.  64. 
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TELEPHONES. 

The  telephone  system  in  Nanking  is  a  Government  institution 
and  gives  rather  unsatisfactory  service.  The  rates  provide  for  a  de- 
posit of  $20  Mex.  upon  installation  and  a  charge  of  $5  Mex.  per 
month  to  subscribers.  The  system  connects  Hsiakwan  with  the 
walled  city.  The  subscribers  are  as  follows:  Government  offices, 
1.35;  foreign  firms,  14;  Chinese  firms,  22;  others,  215.  It  is  the  com- 
mon battery  sjstem.  The  materials  are  purchased  wherever  possi- 
ble.    An  efficient  organization  could  treble  the  subscription  list. 

Complete  specifications  were  drawn  up  in  1917  for  a  very  modem 
telephone  system,  but  early  in  lOLS  bids  had  not  yet  been  invited. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  no  widely  circulated  newspapers  published  in  the  Nan- 
king district.  TheSm  Wan  Pao  and  the  Shun  Pao  (Chinese),  and 
the  leading  foreign  newspapers  in  Shanghai — the  China  Press,  the 
Shanghai  Gazette,  the  Shanghai  Mercury,  the  Shanghai  Times,  and 
the  North  China  Daily  News — are  widely  read  in  this  district,  and 
are  depended  upon  for  political  and  trade  news. 

PUBUC  WORKS  AND  SANITATION. 

There  are  no  modern  irrigation  methods  in  vogue  in  this  district. 
The  ancient  Chinese  svstem  of  water-wheels  propelled  by  human 
power  is  quite  general. 

The  Hwai  River  Conservancjr,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  is  still  in  its  preliminary  stages.  The  objects 
are  (1)  to  provide  an  outlet  to  the  sea  for  the  overflow  of  the  Hwai 
River  so  as  to  reclaim  the  rich  lowlands  which  are  annually  sub- 
merged at  high  water,  and  (2)  to  dredge  the  Grand  Canal  so  as  to 
make  it  a  navigable  waterway.  The  surveys  have  hot  been  com- 
pleted. 

Generally  speaking,  no  modern  sanitary  methods  are  used  out- 
side the  treaty  ports.  The  same  is  true  regarding  municipal  admin- 
istration, waterworks,  fire  protection,  street  lighting,  and  street  im- 
provements. Pengpu,  above  noted,  and  Yangchow  (the  distribu- 
ting center  for  the  Government  salt  monopoly)  are  exceptions.  These 
two  places  have  electric  lights  and  the  streets  are  wider  and  better 
kept  than  in  the  average  Chinese  city.  A  general  improvement 
along  these  lines  must  await  the  future  generations. 

PUBLIC-SERVICE  COMPANIES. 

The  electric  light  companies  at  Nanking,  Pengpu,  and  Anking 
are  Government  concerns;  at  Yangchow,  Wuhu,  and  Chinkiang  the 
plants  are  privately  owned.  AH  are  60  cycle,  alternating  current, 
using  British  and  German  machinery.  The  plant  at  Nanking  has 
also  mstaUed  some  American  machinery.  The  local  rate  is  17  cents 
Mex.  per  kilowatt.  The  Nanking  plant  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  the  management  does  not  appear  able  to 
meet   requirements. 

A  waterworks  system  for  Nanking  has  been  seriously  discussed 
several  times,  but  nothing  has  as  yet  been  determined  upon  or 
imdertaken. 
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TREATY  PORTS  AND  FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS. 

CHINKIANG. 

Chinkiang,  in  Kiangsu  Province,  is  located  on  the  Shanghai-Nan- 
kingRailway  at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Yang- 
tze Kiver.  It  is  45  miles  east  of  Nanking  and  156  miles  uj>-rivcr 
from  Shanghai.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway, 
it  was  an  nnportant  distributmg  center^  but  is  now  declining  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  shifting  of  trade  to  the  railway,  which  makes  connec- 
tions at  Nanking  for  Shanghai.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  it 
will  decline  to  a  negligible  factor  in  trade,  because  of  the  proiected 
conservancy  of  the  Hwai  River  and  the  improvement  of  tne  Urand 
Canal  above  mentioned.  ^  It  has  a  Chinese  population  of  about 
128,000.  The  harbor  limits  are  between  a  Inie  due  north  from 
Consular  Bluff  on  the  east  and  another  line  due  north  from  Golden 
Island  Pagoda  on  tiie  west.  Foreign  business  houses  and  residences 
are  restricted  to  the  British  Concession  on  the  river  front  outside 
of  the  walled  city.  The  concession  is  governed  by  a  municipal 
coimcil  of  five  chosen  by  resident  foreigners,  each  of  whom  must 
own  property  valued  at  not  less  than  500  taels  (about  $500  gold), 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  resident  British  consular  officer 
in  charge  at  Chinkiang,  who  is  usually  chairman  of  the  council 

NANKING. 

Nanking^,  in  Kiangsu  Province,  has  a  population  of  about  368,- 
000,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government.  It  is  located  on 
the  Yangtze  River,  201  miles  by  river  and  193  miles  by  rail  inland 
from  Shan2:hai.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  Shanghai-iSanking  and 
the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway.  The  commercial  settlement,  where 
foreign  firms  are  largely  located,  is  at  Hsiakwan  on  the  river  front, 
outside  the  north  gate  of  the  walled  city  of  Nanking.  The  harbor 
is  the  fuU  width  of  the  Yangtze  River  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Nanking  ''Cut-Off^'  at  Theodolite  Point  (the  lower  limit)  and  the 
lower  mouth  of  the  Ta  Sheng  Kwan  ** Cut-Off''  (the  upper  limit). 
The  harbor  is  about  three-fifths  of  a  nautical  mile  wide  and  over  2V 
nautical  miles  long.  It  is  the  only  port  in  the  district  having  wharves 
for  ocean  steamers  accessible  the  year  roimd.  It  is  the  only  port 
between  Shanghai  and  Hankow  at  which  facilities  are  provided 
for  ocean-going  vessels. 

Hsiakwan  is  the  section  of  the  port  just  outside  the  north  gate 
of  the  walled  citv  which  has  been  set  apart  by  the  authorities  for 
foreign  business  houses.  It  is  on  the  river  front  and  conveniently 
located  for  traffic.  This  district  is  under  the  joint  police  control 
of  the  Chinese  authorities^  and  the  consuls.  The  administration  of 
affairs  is  very  largely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  of  cus- 
tomsj  who  renders  a  semiannual  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures— the  wharfage  dues  being  adequate  for  j)rcsent  needs. 
^  Foreigners  may  reside  and  conduct  business  within  the  walled 
city  if  tney  so  desire. 

The  consulates  at  present  in  Nanking  are  American,  British, 
and  ^  Japanese.  The  British  Government  owns  its  consular 
prcTiises. 
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WUHU. 

Wuhu,  in  Anhwei  Province,  has  a  population  of  about  100,000. 
It  is  situated  55  miles  up-river  from  Nanking,  or  256  miles  from 
Shanghai.  Foreign  business  houses  are  locatSi  in  the  foreign  set- 
tlfflnent,  which  k  under  the  control  of  the  local  oflicials.  It  is  on 
the  river  front,  and,  as  in  the  other  treaty  ports,  shows  better  streets 
iliaai  the  Chinese  walled  city.  The  harbor  extends  from  the  Pagoda 
to  Ichishan  Bhiflf. 

Hie  new  customhouse  at  Wuhu,  on  the  edge  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ment, was  occupied  in  June,  1919. 

A  large  cotton  mill  has  been  completed  just  back  of  the  foreign 
settlement.  The  Japanese  at  Wuhu  have  a  large  plant  where  iron 
ore  from  small  np-river  boats  is  dumped,  to  be  transferred  later  to 
ocean  steamers. 

This  port  has  access  to  undeveloped  coal  mines,  and  ranks  jBrst 
in  China  in  the  exportation  of  rice.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  also 
be  connected  with  the  Nanking-Changsha  Railway  (see  ^'Railways''). 

TTiere  is  a  British  consulate  at  Wuhu. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

There  are  10  silver  dollars,  with  their  respective  subsidiary  coins, 
current  in  Nanking.^  Eight  of  these  have  their  periods  of  fluctua- 
tion. The  dollar  issued  by  the  late  Manchu  r^ime  and  the 
Yuan,  issued  by  the  late  President  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  were  made  cur- 
rent throughout  Cliina  by  mandates.  Tliey  were,  respectively, 
tQtended  to  be  used  as  the  standard  for  a  revised  currency  systcni; 
but  political  events  thwarted  their  purpose.     Copper  1  and  2  cent 

Eieces  and  j|^--cent  (brass)  cash  are  also  used  in  small  transactions. 
►ne  dollar  is  usually  worth  11  dimes  and  from  2  to  7  copper  cents  and 
a  few  brass  cash — depending  upon  exchange.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  all  transactions  to  have  an  understanding  as  to  whether 
the  deal  is  in  ^^ small  money''  (11  dimes,  plus,  to  the  dollar)  or  in 
*'big  money''  (10  dimes  to  the  dollar).  A  great  many  counterfeit 
coins  are  in  circulation,  and  many  have  lost,  and  are  losing,  value 
through  ^'sweating."  It  is  necessary  to  *'shrofF"  everjr  coin  received. 
In  a^ldition  to,  the  coins,  there  are  nunu^rous  notes  in  circulation, 
issued  by  the  various  foreign  and  native  banks  in  Shanghai.  Tlieso 
are  circulated  at  par  and  are  used  very  extensively.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  these  notes  have  not  been  issued  in 
Peking,  Hankow,  Canton,  etc.,  as  such  issues  are  discounted  at 
Nanking. 

All  foreign  transactions  are  at  pr^ent  negotiated  through  the 
Shanghai  banks,  as  there  are  no  established  connections  at  Nanking. 
Checks  on  Slianghai  are,  however,  subject  to  a  very  small  discount 
unless  cashed  by  a  local  concern  desiring  to  remit  to  Shanghai. 

The  Shanghai  account  is  kept  either  in  Shanghai  (Tsaoping)  taels 
or  in  dollare.  For  exchange  reasons,  most  of  the  older  banks  (for- 
eign) give  preferential  rates  to  the  taeJ  account.  Some  of  the  new 
banks  make  no  distinction.  The  tael  is  not  a  coin,  but  a  varying 
unit  of  value  of  1  ounce  (one-sixteenth  of  a  pound)  of  silver.  ^  it  is 
not  the  same  in  any  two  Provinces,  and  is  seldom  the  same  in  two 
adjoining  trade  centers. 
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The  Director  of  the  Mint  at  Washington,  D.  C,  gives  quarterly 
values  for  16  different  taels  and  four  different  dollars  in  China.  The 
tael  values  (except  that  of  the  Haikwan  tael)  apply  to  specific 
ports  only,  while  the  dollar  values  apply  to  all  China. 

It  woiud  seem  therefore^  that  the  doUar  should  be  preferred  be- 
cause of  its  general  use.  This  advantage  is  more  tnan  coimter- 
balanced,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  banks  wiU  not  convert  gold 
into  dollars  except  through  taels.  For  example,  $1,000  gold  equals 
999  taels  equals  $1,320  Sfex.,  the  rates  of  both  taels  and  Chinese 
dollars  being  variable  quantities. 

There  are  no  foreign  banks  in  this  district. 

Chinese  banks  are  numerous,  and  are  engaged  in  exchange,  in 
advancing  funds  to  merchants  on  approved  security  at  1  to  2  per 
cent  per  month,  and  in  transmitting  credits  to  near-by  places. 

The  average  Chinese  merchant  in  this  district  seldom  deposits  his 
money.  It  is  kept  in  his  ovra  possession.  The  Chinese  banks  are, 
therefore,  owned  oy  individuals  of  wealth.  A  merchant  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  would  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  secure  a  loan  at  a  bank.  Some  of  the  Chinese  banking  corpo- 
rations of  Shanghai  operate  in  this  district.  They  negotiate  both 
foreign  and  domestic  paper,  and  greatly  assist  in  the  movement  of 
produce  and  goods.  These  banks  offer  equal  facilities  for  tael  and 
dollar  transactions  and  accounts,  and  thus  more  readUy  lend  them- 
selves to  the  development  of  trade  than  do  the  foreign  banks;  but 
they  also  have  the  double  exchange  system  of  converting  gold  into 
Mexican  or  other  dollars. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

A^icidture  and  salt  evaporation  are  the  two  industries  native 
to  this  district.  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  beans,  wheat,  ground- 
nuts, corn,  sesame,  and  cotton,  liie  production  of  the  rice  nelds  of 
southern  Anhwei  and  of  the  salt-pans  of  eastern  Kiangsu  is  entirely 
under  Chinese  supervision.  The  acreage  of  rice  is  uncertain,  but  the 
j'ield  is  the  largest  for  any  one  section  in  China. 

NATIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  flour  mills  in  the  district  equipped  with  modern  machinery  are 
located  at  Haichow,  Tsingkiangpu,  Yangchow,  Chinkiang,  Wuhu,  and 
Taichow;  the  bean  mills  are  at  Cliinkiang,  Nanking,  and  Wuhu;  the 
cotton  mills  are  at  Chinkiang  and  Tungchov/ ;  and  the  rice  mills  are  at 
Wuhu  and  Nanking.  The  products  of  those  mills,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bean-ou  mill  at  Chinkiang,  do  not  leave  China.  They 
are  all  under  Chinese  management  and  supervision. 

The  field  is  capable  of  considerable  expansion  in  the  number  of 
these  nulls,  which  are  totally  inadequate  to  supplv  the  export  de- 
mand under  normal  conditions.  The  cotton  and  flour  mUls  are 
successfully  competing  \vith  the  foreign  products  on  the  local  mar- 
kets. 

There  are  numerous  egg-drying  plants  along  the  Grand  Canal,  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  Railwav,  the  Yangtze  and  the  Hwai  Rivers — several 
of  which  are  equippea  with  foreign  apparatus.  During  the  past 
decade   this  industry  has  risen  from  nothing  to  a  very  noticeable 

{)lace  in  the  export  trade  of  the  district.     Several  of  these  inland 
actories  are  probably  owned  by  Shanghai  foreign  firms  which  en- 
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age  local  Chinese  to  operate  thom.  Many  of  them  are  known, 
iowever,  to  be  purely  Chinese  enterprises.  This  industry  is  also 
capable  of  considerable  expansion. 

The  silk  industry,  though  generations  old,  is  in  a  backward  state. 
Its  possibilities  are  not  apparent  to  the  present  generation  of  manu- 
facturers, who  stolidlj  plod  along  with  their  crude,  primitive,  indif- 
ferent methods  of  raising  diseased  cocoons  along  with  healthy  ones 
and  make  no  effective  attempt  to  improve  their  mulberry-leaf  sup- 
ply for  the  silkworms. 

The  click  of  the  looms  is  so  general  in  Nanking  that  it  has  been 
said  that  every  home  is  either  a  silk  or  a  cotton  factory.  The  hand 
manufactures  range  from  the  cotton  yam  belt  to  the  once  famed 
gold  tapestry  with  which  the  palaces  of  emperors  were  decorated. 
These  workers  have  not  learned  the  value  of  combination;  hence 
modem  methods  are  yet  to  be  introduced. 

There  are  modem  cotton  mills  at  Tungchow,  and  a  steam  filature 
at  Chinkiang.  The  cotton  mills  are  owned  by  the  Chinese  merchant 
prince,  Chang  Chien,  and  are  proving  a  profitable  venture  for  the 
owner  as  well  as  advantageous  for  the  Chinese  cotton  market. 

The  extension  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry  wiU  depend 
upon  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  China,  or  this  section 
of  China,  is  to  produce  sufiicient  raw  cotton  to  supply  the  local 
demand  for  cotton  goods  and  yam.  If  this  section  can  produce  the 
raw  cotton,  the  milfe,  like  the  flour  miUs,  will  drive  foreign  products 
from  the  market  and  will  send  their  products  abroad. 

The  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  general,  therefore, 
appears  merely  to  be  waiting  for  the  proper  stimulus,  namely,  organ- 
ization on  a  sufficient  scale.     The  same  is  true  of  the  silk  industry. 

FOREIGN  INDUSTRIES. 

There  is  only  one  foreign  manufacturing  establishment  in  this 
district — the  International  Export  Co.  (Ltd!),  a  British  corporation 
located  at  Nanking. 

This  company  has  an  extensive  factory  on  the  river  front  adjoining 
the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  dock.  It  markets  desiccated  and 
frozen  ©ggs,  frozen  game  and  poultry,  meat,  beans,  sesame  seed, 
hides,  lard,  feathers,  etc.  The  annual  output  at  Nanking 
is  valued  at  several  million  dollars.     The  concern  ships  most  of  its 

?roducts  to  England  and  the  Allies.  This  is  the  only  factory  on  the 
angtze  River  that  ships  frozen  products  abroad.  The  e^s  are 
obtamed  from  Kiangsu,  Honan,  -Ajihwei,  and  Shantung.  Most  of 
the  cattle  and  ho^  come  from  Honan,  Kiangsi,  and  Shantung. 

An  American  oil  company  has  leased  for  10  years  a  frontage  at 
Pukow  where  oil  will  be  discharged  directly  from  ocean  tank 
steamers. 

SUMMARY. 

The  lines  along  which  trade  can  be  developed  most  readilv  are: 
First,  the  organization  of  the  vegetable-oil,  sUk,  cotton,  and  mining 

industries,  with  the  installation  of  modem  methods  of  securing  the 

raw  products  and  of  manufactiuing  the  finished  products  for  export. 
Second,  with  normal  freight  rates,  the  workmg  up  of  a  stable 

trade  in  American   piece  goods,   groceries,    and   metals,   including 

machinery,  etc. 

122081**— 19 38 
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COMMEBCE  OF  THE  PORTS:  INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY. 

The  table  below  ffives  the  total  imports  and  exports,  fore^n  and 
Chinese,  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Wuhu,  Nanking,  and 
Chinkiang,  the  three  treaty  ports  in  the  Nanking  consular  chstrict, 
dwrinff  the  years  1904,  1913,  and  1917;  the  figures  foir  the  thr^  ports 
have  been  combmed  in  the  single  table: 


Import*^  and  exports. 

1904 

1913 

1917 

Imports  of  forcini  poods: 

From  foreJTn  countries  and  Ilongkmg 

|3,6A4,4.'» 

17,H\9,W2 

$5,371, 9«7 
12,044,656 

From  Chinese  ports 

23,552,433 

Total  torei^^  Inpcu  t< 

20,S84,4t9 

17, 41ft,  623 

31,94(2.224 

Bees  ports  ot  foreifm  goods: 

To  foicim  countries  and  Hongkong 

To  Chinese  ports 

l.'H,02t 

528,951 

1,988.275 

Total  foroi^n  reexports 

134,021 
20,7oO,424 

528.».>1 
W,  8X7, 672 

1,968,275 

::ct  total  fercijai  imports 

23,973,949 

Imp)oi  ts  of  Chinese  products 

6,r>78,fi60 

S.25:^,62H 

16,909,290 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

To  forei;in  countries  and  Hongkong 

ll,fi55 
87.833 

L33, 1.% 
223,993 

L3a'>,036 

To  Chinese  ports 

287,777 

Total  Chinese  reexports 

99,47R 
6.57»,17:j 

3.>7,t» 

1,572,813 

Net  total  Chinese  imports 

7,836,477 

285,764 
17,727,,%6 

15,336,477 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

To  foreiirn  couni rie.s  and  nongkong 

1,4<W,327 
!«,  138, 175 

2,902,26D 

To  Chinese  porta 

16,881,997 

Total  tfTports  of  local  origin 

17,802,502 

45,  ifl.-),  rm 

44, 032,  (WO 

18,013,330 

43,ftS3..-77U 

^2^797,~479" 

If,  874, 257 

firofn  vahiD  of  the  trade  of  the  jwrts 

68,725,771 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  ports..           

65,iivi76^3 

EXPORT  TRADE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  principal  exports  of  native  products 
from  the  Nanfing  consular  district  (ports  of  Wuhu,  Nanking,  and 
Chinkiang)  during  the  years  1904,  1913^  and  1917: 


Articles. 


B^ans tons . 

Bean  cake do. . . 

Kggs: 

A Ibmnen and  yolk do... 

Fresh number. 

p'^'vcd {<„<2Sb;;: 

Flour tons. 

Feathers do . . . 

Groundnuts  in  shell  and  kernels do. . . 

Hemp do... 

Hides,  cow  and  buffalo do. . . 

KankeeBs pieces. 

OH: 

Bean tons . 

Oroandnot dio... 

Rapeseed do. . . 

Heseroe do... 

Wood do... 


Quantity. 


Quantity. 


Quantity.       Valne. 


2,034,0(10 
25 


621 

1,724 

33,477 

283 

485 


5,110 
*"569 


67,211 
31,705 


488,100 

91 

461,000 

9,521 

1,661 

14,694 

631 

341 

23,469 

4 

23t 

7S 
37J 


5.117 
1,261 

363 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 

11,539 
1.2.V> 

7o,r<l 
541 
534 

(»)     6 


(0 
6 


^o 


617  ' 

)        I 

325 


a  Fresh  and  preserved  eggs,  6.636,608  (number  ofcfg?),  \aU:c(I  r.l  Jr>4,i 

b  Tou>. 

c  Crmparablc  figures  are  not  available  /or  1017. 


1305,  .167 
35,940 

177,202 

In) 

(•) 
968,264 
304,794 
456,152 
10U671 
368,834 

5,710 

(c) 
79,945 
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1004 

1913 

1918 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 
100,272 

Value. 

Rice « 

ton3.. 

334,597 

147,252 

$4,763,990 

S«ed^: 

Rape 

do.... 

1,W7 

3,081 

9,06t 

668.  .^98 

Sesame 

do.... 

5,119 

2,  ISO 

2.HK4 

297,918 

Swdcake 

do.... 

1,178 

2,011 

3,670 

103,52a 

SiBc: 

Riw  white 

do.... 

m 

88 

71 

731,887 

Piece  goods 

do.... 

250 

160 

217 

2,926,166 

SWxi5,  Roat 

jiumber.. 

1,198,787 

61,106 

173,512 

104,689 

T'llhw,  animal 

toils. . 

430 
2,799 

3M 
6.793 

10, 979 

Wheat. ^ 

do.... 

6,077 

332,787 

The  declared-export  return  of  the  Nanking  consulate  represents 
only  a  very  small!  portion  of  the  shipments  from  the  Nanking  consular 
(fetrict  ta  the  United  States,  because  most  of  them  are  includod  in  the 
Sianghai  statement*  In  1918  the  only  item  was  one  covering  two 
shipments  of  curios  (chinaware),  valued  at  $2,464.  In  1917  the 
items  were  as  follows:  Curios,  $6,106;  eggs,  frozen,  in  tins,  1,227,136 
pounds,  valued  at  $101,169;  e^s,  whole,  24,000  dozen,  valued  at 
$3,218;  hides,  ox,  1,262,524  pounds,  valued  at  $387,009;  all  other 
articles,  $306;  total  value,  $497,808. 

The  best  season  for  collecting  eggs  is  from  February  to  May ;  for 
marketing  game  and  live  stock,  from  September  to  March;  and  for 
harvesting  beans,  sesame  seed,  etc.,  from  August  to  November. 

A  general  direct  export  trade  from  this  district  to  foreign  countries 
must  await  the  advent  of  commission  houses,  shipping  conmiunica- 
tions,  etc. 

Manufactures  capable  of  beuig  exported  from  Nanking  in  commer- 
cial quantities  inchide  brassware,  wood  carvings,  wickerware,  bird 
cages,  gold  tapestry,  silk  brocade,  and  porcelain. 

Upon  the  payment  of  one-half  the  export  duty  at  int«ior  places  of 
origm,  a  transit  pass  (see  *^  Import  traae")  will  be  issued  exempting 
sucn  exports  from  all  other  taxation  en  route  to  port  of  exportation. 

IMPOBT  TRADE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  net  imports  of  foreign  goods 
at  Wuhu,  Nanking,  and  Chinkiang,  the  three  treaty  ports  in  the 
Nanking  ccmsular  district,  during  the  years  1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Articles. 


1904 


1913 


Quantity. 


Quantity. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


BagStflU  kinds number 

Btenedemer tons 

Cambrics, lawns,  and  muslins pieces . ., 

Candles tons.. I 

Cement do  — 

Qiintzes  and  plain  cotton  prints pieces . . 

og^^ttes r^X"''::' 

Copper tons . .{ 

Cotton  flannel pieces .  .1 

Cotton  Italians,  v^ietians,  cr^pe,  and  lostings do { 

CoUimyam...**.. tons..' 

Drffls» pieces..! 

J>sm value.. 1 


5,246,630 
184 


80,207 


$63,582 

2,098 

7,923 

252,531 

10,045 

128,354 

17,240 


3,628,494 

102 

20,095 

689 

1,204 

23,887 

612,291 


3,309 

2,751 
203,524 

4,522 

41,752 

149,880 


1,809,585 

109 

12,507 

1,881 


32,413 
753,924 


36 

23,858 
155,263 
14,020 
40,240 


»267,992 
79,749 
60,118 
160,525 


112,396 
3,289,931 


24,353 

100,657 

988,920 

7,171,963 

234,704 

45,419 
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Article^'. 


Fans number . 

(ilass,  window boxes . 

Iron  nail  rod  and  wire t^ns. 

Jeans pieces . 

Lead tons. 

Machinery value. 

Matches gross. 

Needles thousands. 

Oil,  kerosene gallons. 

Paper  and  cardboard tons. 

Pepper,  black  and  while do . . . 

Sandalwood do . . . 

8eaweed  and  agar-agar do . . . 

Sheetings,  gray pieces. 

Shirtings: 

Dyed do . . . 

Oray do . . . 

White do... 

Soap value. 

..tons, 
.do... 
.do. 


Soda. 
Steel. 
Sugar, 

T  cloths pieces. 

Timber: 

Hardwood cnbic  feet . 

Softwood square  feet . 

Tin  plates  and  slabs tons . 

Turkey  re^ls pieces. 

I"mbrella.«? number . 

Velveteens .yards. 

Woolen  goods {^fo_. 


1904. 


Quantity. 


1,797,130 

5,509 

6,288 

28,552 

670 

$49,869 

2,980,555 

25,460 

13,664,072 


254 

3,474 

2,106 

188,792 

11,249 

a30,402 

288,728 

$27,045 

642 

377 

50,075 

57,855 


63 
86,418 
131,649 
41,021 
65,672 
18,521 


1913 


Quantity. 


9,952,301 

8,634 

8,218 

155,830 

870 


3,125,435 

15,074 

15,488,432 

1,242 

231 

2,091 

338 

57,230 

5,030 

408,971 

296,913 

$66,678 

3,245 

826 

470,828 

20,880 

6,010 
5,446,957 
2,357 
34,459 
94,511 
182, 150 
19, 873 
2,007 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


12,202,140 
6,725 

126,770 

108 

(«) 

1,035,080 

81,202 

16,614.418 

303 

1,793 

2,079 

36,840 

(«) 
242,130 
246,322 


1,381 

167 

48,633 

40,358 

8,276 
378,556 
2,908 
41,677 
154,761 
65,294 


1^1 


$132,446 
39,893 
(•) 

548,847 
22,123 
(a) 

392,791 
80,144 
3,216,224 
(«) 

112,410 
280,641 
110,899 
147,071 

(a) 

993,681 

1,150,933 

274,834 

78,047 

25,005 

6,533,989 

UO,792 

1,506 

17,580 
521,647 
134,992 
81,076 
12,749 


a  Comparable  figures  are  not  available  for  1917. 

The  above  list  of  imports  represents  most  of  the  important  staples, 
the  demand  for  which  is  comparatively  steady.  It  will  be  noted  that 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  make  up  more  than  one-third  of  the  list. 
Machinery  is  ranked  as  a  staple  import,  but  does  not  appear  in  the 
list  for  1913  and  1917  because  it  reached  its  destination  in  the  interior 
via  the  transit  pass  from  Shanghai.  Railway  supplies,  while  an 
important  item  of  importation,  do  not  constitute  a  regiuar  import 
except  during  railway  construction.  As  stated  above,  practically 
everything  pf  foreign  origin  is  imported  at  present  through  the  medium 
of  Shanghai.  The  little  that  is  imported  direct  is  bought  on  a  cash- 
with-order  basis. 

American  exporters,  under  normal  freight  and  exchange  rates,  have 
found  a  profitable  business  in  cotton  piece  goods.  The  following  per- 
centages of  the  respective  imports  were  credited  by  the  customs  as 
American : 


.\rticles. 

1904 

1913 

1915 

Sheetings 

Pit  cent. 
40 
90 

50 

Per  cent. 
36 
46 

Pa  cmt, 
60 
12 

Drills 

Jeans 

Oil,  kerosene 

30 

35 

The  above  proportions  are  merely  approximate,  as  very  lai^e  quan- 
tities of  imports  are  landed  from  non-American  bottoms. 

A  transit  pass  may  be  obtained  for  imports  of  foreign  origin  des- 
tined for  an  interior  place,  upon  the  payment  of  a  surtax  of  one-half 
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the  import  duty.  This  pass  is  supposed  to  exempt  the  goods  from 
all  further  taxation.  The  transit  pass  is  not  necessary  if  the  goods 
are  reexported  to  another  port  from  original  port  of  entry.  A  des- 
tination tax  Gotishui),  however,  is  assessed  on  such  transit-pass  goods 
in  many  locaUties  in  the  Nanking  consular  district,  the  usual  reply 
to  a  protest  against  this  tax  being  that  the  transit  pass  exempts  the 
goods  from  further  taxation  en  route  and  that  the  goods  are  not 
exempt  from  fm-ther  taxation  after  they  have  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination. This  argument  has  been  a  satisfactory  reason  (to  the  local 
officials  )  for  levying  this  tax  immediately  the  transit  pass  has  been 
surrendered — although  the  treaty  expressly  stipulates  that  the 
transit  pass  "shall  secm-e  for  foreign  imports,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  Chinese  or  foreigners,  in  original  packages  or  otherwise,  complete 
inmiunity  from  all  other  taxation,  examination,  or  delay."  (Amer- 
ican commercial  treaty,  1903,  Article  IV,  par.  2.) 

There  are  no  foreign  importing  houses  in  the  Nanking  consular 
district  other  than  two  oil  companies. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

AH  shipping  connections  with  foreign  coxmtries  are  made  at  Shang- 
hai, the  American  Express  Co.  being  a  convenient  forwarding  agent. 
There  are  four  regular  lines  of  river  steamers  and  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  Railway  connecting  this  district  with  Shanghai.  ^  The 
facilities  of  the  Nanking  harbor  for  ocean  traffic  have  been  mentioned 
under  "Treaty  Ports  and  Foreign  Concessions,  Nanking."  The 
harbor  dues  are:  Vessels  under  150  tons,  1  mace  per  ton;  over  150 
tons,  4  mace  per  ton.  AU  cargo  landed  must  pay  2  per  cent  of  duty 
as  a  surtax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  port. 

FACIUTIES  FOR  TRAVEL. 

Nanking  is  the  only  place  in  the  district  where  fairly  good  hotel 
services  are  available.  The  Bridge  House  Hotel,  just  outside  the 
north  gate  of  the  walled  city,  is  under  efficient  British  management 
and  is  conveniently  located  for  train  and  river-steamer  connections. 
It  is  also  the  agent  for  Thos.  Cook  &  Sons.  The  rates  are  $5  Mex.  to 
$12  Mex.  per  oay.  Automobiles  may  be  hired  for  trips  to  the  points 
of  interest  in  and  near  the  city.  Carriages  and  jinnkishas  are  also 
available,  and  are  preferable  for  the  city  trips  because  of  the  narrow 
streets.  ^ 

The  river  steamers  are  equipped  with  comfortable  cabins,  and  the 
food  and  service  are  usually  good. 

The  first-class  through  tickets  of  the  river  steamers  are  inter- 
changeable with  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  either  way,  and  the 
tickets  of  three  of  the  fines  are  also  intercnangeable.  Such  an 
arrangement  makes  it  easy  to  get  stop-overs  with  a  fair  certainty  of 
being  able  to  continue  the  journey  within  24  hours  if  that  is  desired. 
Both  the  Shanghai-Nanking  and  the  Tientsin-Pukow  railway  lines 
have  dining  and  sleeping  car  accommodations.  These  two  lines 
connect  at  Nanking  for  Europe. 

The  best  seasons  for  visiting  this  district  are  from  March  to  May 
and  from  September  to  November.  The  period  between  May  and 
September  is  frequently  too  warm  for  pleasure,  though  the  weather 
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is  often  ideal  for  excursions  during  this  period,  which  finds  the 
majority  of  the  resident  foreimera  at  the  summer  resorts  of  Ruling 
and  Mokanshan.  The  early  fall  or  late  spring,  therefore,  will^  give 
the  visitor  the  most  accurate  impression  oi  the  life  and  industries  of 
the   district. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  DISTRICT. 

There  are  no  foreign  trade  organizations  in  this  district. 

Each  port  and  imand  trading  center  has  its  Chinese  chamber  of 
commerce,  guilds,  etc.  Every  line  of  trade  has  its  own  guild,  such 
as  the  Piece  Goods  Guild,  the  Silk  Guild,  the  Tea  Guil(^  etc.,  and 
where  the  traders  are  numerous  they  have  their  provincial  guilds. 
The  provincial  guilds  are  the  arbiters  of  small  j>ersonal  disputes, 
with  appeal  to  the  courts.  The  business  guilds  (corresponding  to 
labor  umons)  fix  prices  and  arbitrate  business  disputes,  tne  primary 
court  of  appeal  being  the  local  chamber  of  commerce.  If  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  is  unable  to  render  a  satisfactorv  decision,  the  dis- 
putants' final  appeal  is  to  a  court  of  law.  The  guild  members  are  not 
obliged  to  present  their  cases  to  the  guilds.  In  all  important  cases 
they  apply  to  the  proper  court.  The  clubhouses  of  many  of  the  guilds 
are  very  elaborate,  and  are  used  as  headquarters  for  visiting  members 
and   friends. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  (according  to  customs  returns) 
imports  about  50  per  cent  of  the  kerosene  oil  that  comes  into  the  Nan- 
king consular  district — the  remainder  being^  credited  (by^  inference 
only)  to  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Co.^  tlie  formidable  competitor  of  tlio 
American  companv.  The  American  company  has  extensive  prop- 
erties at  each  of  the  three  ports  in  this  district — Wuhu,  Nanking, 
and  Chinkiang — and  conducts  an  intensive  distribution  and  sales 
system  in  the  interior  thOTefrom. 

The  Singer  Sewii^  Machine  Co.  also  conducts  an  elabwate  dis- 
tribution and  sales  system  throughout  this  district.  This  company 
operates  from  its  office  in  Shw^hai  and  owns  no  real  property  in  the 
Nanking  district. 

American  interests  are  also  involved  in  the  operations  of  the 
British- American  Tobacco  Co.,  whose  business  can  oe  estimated  by 
the  imports  of  cigarettes  and  by  its  tobacco  cultivation  and  curing 
stations. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  financing  the  Hwai  River  reclamation 
scheme  and  reconstructing  the  Grand  C&nal. 

Aside  from  the  interests  just  mentioned,  the  most  general  American 
interests  in  this  district  are  those  of  the  missionary  organisations. 
The  scope  and  extent  of  this  missionary  work  along  educational  and 
medical  lines  have  already  been  indicated.  The  missions  also  have 
stations  and  chapels  for  reHgioua  work  in  most  of  the  important  trade 
centers  in  the  intmor.  Their  general  reputation  is^  excellent,  and 
their  work,  as  a  rule,  is  such  as  to  create  a  favorable  impression  con- 
cerning Americans.  The  620  American  missionaries  outnumber  the 
missionaries  of  any  other  nationality  bv  about  20  to  1 ;  the  French 
missionariea  are  next  in  number,  but  tney  do  no  medical  or  educa- 
tional work  along  modern  lines. 
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The  conditions  unfavorable  to  American  trade  in  the  Nanking 
district  are: 

(1)  Lack  of  commission  houses.     There  are  none. 

(2)  Lack  of  direct  ocean  shipping  facilities.  There  are  no  lines 
iWularly  touching  at  Nanking. 

The  conditions  favorable  to  direct  American  trade  with  this  dis- 
trict are: 

(1)  An  apparent  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  local  merchants  to 
deal  directly  with  foreigners. 

(2)  The  willingness  of  the  banks  to  arrange  for  facilities  for  direct 
foreign  trade.^ 

(3)  There  is  at  present  a  large  annnal  trade  in  goods  of  foreign 
origin,  and  such  purchases  are  growing  in  importance*  There  is  no 
one  at  present  biading  to  shift  this  from  indirect  to  direct  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  This  trade  tmd^  normal  conditions  will  increase 
several  himdred  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  trend  of  trade  in  the  Nanking  district 
has  been  turned  from  Europe  to  Japan  and  the  United  States.  High 
freight  rates  and  adverse  exchange  have  greatly  handicapped  trade 
with  the  United  States  as  compared  to  that  with  Japan. 

The  most  promising  field  for  American  commercial  activity  in  this 
district  is  the  development  of  the  industries  mentioned  under  the 
heading  *'Manufactiuing  and  Other  Industries''  (see  p.  592). 

GENERAL  TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

(1)  Where  possible,  trade  connections  should  be  made  with  Ameri- 
can firms  in  the  field. 

(2)  The  best  method  to  market  a  commodity  is  to  send  a  special 
representative  with  samples  and  advertising  matter.  In  some  cases, 
it  is  advisable  that  the  representative  have  prompt  access  to  a 
limited  supply  of  the  goods  ne  is  selling. 

(3)  The  special  representative  should  nave  connections  with  a  well- 
known  American  house  in  the  field.  The  connection  should  be  made 
in  Shanghai  for  iius  district  until  conditions  make  it  possible  to  open 
an  office  at  Nanking. 

(4)  Manufacturers  of  piece  goods  and  related  conunodities  should 
unite  in  a  common  sales  department  and  send  their  representative  to 
Nanking.  A  similar  combination  for  iron  and  steel  products,  railway 
supplies,  milling  and  mining  machinery,  etc.,  ought  to  find  a  mutually 
advantageous  trade  in  the  development  of  tne  industries  of  the 
district.^ 

(5)  Direct  trade  between  this  district  and  foreign  countries  wiU 
expand  at  the  close  of  the  war.  This  is  the  opportune  time  for 
American  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  cultivate  this  market. 

(6)  Exporters  should  study  the  requirements  of  the  market  and 
endeavor  to  supply  exactly  what  is  wanted  or  something  for  which 
a  demand  can  be  created.  It  is  futile  to  try  to  fit  a  farm  harness  to 
a  water  buflFalo  or  to  put  a  tractor  in  a  Chinese  rice  paddy. 

(7)  In  order  to  deal  directly  with  the  natives,  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  language  is  essential. 

.    (8)  Only  healthy  coUege  men  of  fixed  habits  and  strong  character 
should  be  sent  to  China. 
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By  Consul  George  C.  Hanson. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  Swatow  consular  district  comprises  that  part  of  the  Province 
of  Kwangtung  east  of  115^  east  longitude.  Roughly  speaking, 
it  lies  between  the  meridians  ctf  east  longitude  115^  and  117**  14' 
and  between  the  parallels  of  north  latitude  22^  40'  and  25**.  It 
occupies  the  same  latitude  as  central  Mexico.  Its  southern  part 
lies  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  the  northern  haff  of 
Cuba.  The  Tropic  of  Cfancer  passes  a  little  to  the  north  of  Swatow, 
the  principal  port,  which  is  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Habana, 
Cuba. 

The  area  of  the  Swatow  consular  district  is  about  15,000  square 
miles,  being  thus  a  trifle  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 

POPULATION. 

TTie  estimated  population  of  the  district  in  1909  waa  6,000,000, 
equivalent  to  the  combined  population  of  Massachussetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island,  as  given  by  the  census  of  1910.  Most  of  this 
population  is  rural,  no  city  having  more  than  100,000  inhabitants. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  district  is  well  watered  by  the  Han  and  East  Rivers,  with  their 
tributaries.  It  is  flat  near  the  coast  and  gradually  rises  toward  the 
80uthw^tem  part,  where  there  are  some  high  mountain  ranges. 
The  land  is  for  the  most  part  denuded  of  trees,  though  some  forests 
exist  in  the  mountainous  regions. 

CMMATE. 

The  climate  of  the  district  is  salubrious.  The  months  of  November, 
December,  January,  and  February  are  delightful,  the  temperature 
never  touching  the  freezing  point.  March,  April,  and  May  are  rainy 
months,  while  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October  are 
hot  months.  During  September  and  October,  Swatow  is  often 
visited  bv  devastating  typnoons,  which  create  havoc  among  the  ship- 
ping and  crops. 

POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  consular  district  practically  lies  within  the  confines  of  the  Chao- 
niei  prefecture,  which  is  composed  of  14  hsien  or  districts.  TTie 
prefecture  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civil  oflScial  called  the  taoyin 
and  a  military  official  called  the  commissioner  of  defense.  Both 
these  oflficials  are  responsible  to  the  provincial  government  at  Canton. 
Each  district  is  governed  by  a  magistrate,  who  also  acts  as  judge. 
At  Swatow  there  are  civil  and  criminal  courts.  The  Chinese  Mar- 
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itime  Customs  interests  are  in  charge  of  a  foreign  commissioner  and 
a  Chinese  superintendent,  who  work  in  conjunction.  The  Chinese 
superintendent  of  customs  is  also  delegated  oy  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment to  look  after  affairs  involving  intercourse  between  Chmese  and 
foreigners.  At  Swatow  there  are  American,  British,  and  Japanese 
consulates  and  French  and  Norwegian  vice  consulates. 

EDUCATION. 

Matters  of  education  are  in  a  transitory  stage,  because  of  the 
change  from  the  old-style  methods  of  Chinese  leammg  to  new  western- 
ized methods.  At  present  there  are  Chinese  schools  still  conducted 
along  old  lines,  schools  with  a  mixture  of  old-style  and  new-style 
learning,  and  schools  conducted  along  modem  lines.  Chinese  private 
schools  are  found  in  the  first  class,  Chinese  Government  schools  in 
the  secondj  and  foreign  missionary  schools  in  the  third.  Sons  of 
wealthy  Chmese  families  are  taught  by  private  tutors  and  perhaps  re- 
ceive an  education  that  may  be  called  more  than  elementary.  The 
average  Chinese  boy  receives  only  a  few  years'  schooling  (which  en- 
ables nim  to  read  and  write  Chinese  characters)  in  elementary  schools, 
of  which  there  are  about  2,000  in  the  Swatow  district.  Few  ^Is 
receive  any  schooling.  There  are  no  native  colleges,  technical 
schools,  medical  schools,  or  hospitals.  American,  Bntish,  French, 
and  German  missions  conduct  schools  in  places  throughout  the 
district.  The  American  Baptist  Mission  has  91  elementary  and  11 
high  schools  and  three  hospitals  in  operation.  The  two  best-known 
mission  institutions  are  tne  Baptist  Mission's  Academy  and  the 
English  Presbyterian  Mission's  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Swatow. 
The  equipment  of  all  these  schools,  so  far  as  furniture  is  concerned. 
is  crude  and  is  made  locally .  Supplies  for  mission  schools  are  received 
from  the  missions'  publishing  houses.^  There  will  be  a  slow  advance 
in  the  use  of  forei^  school  and  hospital  supplies;  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  demand  will  be  large  for  some  years  to  come. 

AGRICULTURE. 

This  district  is  purely  an  agriculturial  one,  and  the  principal  crops 
are  sugar,  rice,  oranges,  sweet  potatoes,  indigo,  groundnuts,  and  vege- 
tables. Because  of  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  favorable  climate, 
two  and  sometimes  three  crops  a  year  are  reaped.  Intensive  farming 
is  widely  engaged  in  but  with  very  primitive  implements.  The  water 
buffalo  and  bullock  are  used  for  plowing  and  other  farm  work,  but 
not  as  beasts  of  burden.  All  carrying  is  done  by  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  fertilizers  used  are  bean  cake  and  human  manure. 
Besides  the  water  buffalo  live  stock  consists  of  pigs,  geese,  and  chick- 
ens, which  are  sold  on  the  market  or  consumed  by  the  owners.  Fresh 
eggs  constitute  the  only  subsidiary  farm  product  that  enters  into 
the  export  trade.  In  1917,  $201,994  wortn  of  eggs  were  exported 
from  Swatow,  mostly  to  Hongkong  and  islands  in  the  South  Seas. 

MINERALS  AND  MINING. 

Mineral  wealth  exists  in  the  form  of  deposits  of  coal  and  tin,  but 
these  have  been  only  recently  exploited.  There  are  a  few  mines  in 
operation  on  a  small  scale.     The  Yuan  Yi  Tin  Mine  Co.  began  work 
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on  it3  property  in  Kityanghsien  in  1914,  ore  of  good  quality  being 
extracted. 

Wolframite  ore  wa^  discovered  about  Swabue  duinng  the  summer  of 
1917.  Since  then  this  ore  has  been  found  in  other  parte  of  the  district, 
and  many  thousands  of  Chinese  have  been  digging  for  this  valuable 
mineral;  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  large  quantities. 

COMMUNICATIONS- 

Swatow,  the  trade  port  of  this  district,  is  connected  with  the 
outside  world  by  means  of  steamship  lines.  No  ocean-going  steamers 
touch  this  port,  but  there  is  ample  service  at  Hongkong,  ISO  miles 
distant,  which  is  the  main  link  between  Swatow  andforei^  countries. 
There  are  British^  German  (in  normal  times),  Norwegian,  Dutch, 
Japanese,  and  Chmese  coasting  steamers  plying  between  Swatow 
and  Hongkong,  other  Chinese  ports,  Formosa,  and  British,  Dutch, 
and  French  possessions  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Asia.  Inland 
water  navigation  is  carried  on  by  moans  of  steam  and  motor  launches 
and  Chinese  junks.  A  few  of  the  launches,  especially  of  thepassenger 
type,  are  run  by  foreign  firms.  The  waterways  of  this  district  are 
so  numerous  that  water  communication  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
used^  means  of  transporting  merchandise  from  and  U>  the  interior. 
All  important  native  traaing  centers  are  situated  on  navigable 
streams,  and  the  products  of  tne  district  can  be  easily  sent  by  water 
from  one  place  to  another.  As  the  element  of  time  is  not  considered 
important  by  the  Chinese,  sailing  junks  or  poling  boats  are  more  nu- 
merous by  far  than  laimches,  which  are  practically  confined  to  passen- 
ger traffic. 

There  is  only  one  railway  in  this  district,  the  Swatow-Chaochowfu 
Railway,  26  miles  in  length,  connecting  Chaochowfu,  the  principal 
inland  city,  with  Swatow.  This  railway  was  constructed  by  a  Chinese 
syndicate  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  Mex.*  (normally  about  $1,000,- 
000  United  States  currency).  Work  was  commenced  on  the  line  in 
1904,  and  the  railway  was  opened  for  traffic  in  November,  1906. 
ThQ  contractors  were  Japanese,  who  supplied  all  the  material,  the 
rails,  bridge  girders,  and  ermines  coming  from  the  United  States  and 
the  carriages  from  Japan.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of  3  locomotives, 
18  passenger  cars,  4  vans,  24  covered  and  26  open  goods  wagons. 
The  freight  rate  is  $0.02  Mex.  per  ton  per  mile.  In  1915  the  rauway 
carried  1,002,643  passengers  and  23,953  tons  of  goods.  It  is  planned 
to  make  an  extension  from  the  present  station  to  the  harbor  front 
in  the  nearfuture.  It  is  estimated  that  about  $500,000  United  States 
currency;  will  be  needed  to  make  the  necessary  bridge,  road-bed, 
and  station  improvements.  There  are  no  railways  under  construc- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  lines  will  be  constructed  in  the  future  con- 
necting Swatow  with  Canton  and  Amoy. 

The  Swatow-Changlin  light  railway,  a  push-car  line  for  carrying 
passengers,  has  recently  extended  its  tracks  as  far  as  Chen^ai,  a 
distance  of  10  miles  from  Swatow.  It  is  reported  that  the  company 
plans  to  double-track  the  line  as  soon  as  profits  permit,  when  it  will 
also  be  used  to  carry  light  freight. 

It  is  reported  that  another  light  railway  line  will  be  constructed 
between  Chaoyang  and  the  landing  place  o!  the  Swatow  launches. 


1  See  footnote  on  p.  &4. 
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There  are  no  tramways,  because  the  streets  in  the  cities  are  too 
narrow  for  them  and  because  the  absence  of  roads  outside  of  the  cities 
prevents  the  location  of  such  lines. 

There  are  no  roads  in  the  district.  The  whole  coimtry  is  traversed 
by  a  network  of  paths  along  which  travelers  go  from  place  to  place  on 
foot.  No  vehicles  nor  draft  animals  are  infuse  on  these  pat&.  The 
more  wealthy  Chinese  in  going  from  place  to  place  are  borne  in  litters 
or  chairs.  These  paths  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  villages  or  by 
individuals    philanthropicaUy   inclined. 

POSTAL  FACIUTIES. 

All  inland  towns  of  importance  are  reached  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment Postal  Service.^  Besides  the  Chinese  post  office,  there  are  lo- 
cated at  Swatow  British  and  Japanese  post  offices.  All  these  post 
offices  accept  parcel-post  packages  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
British  and  Japanese  post  offices  wUl  sell  monev  orders  payable 
in  America.  Mail  is  sent  to  and  received  from  the  Unitea  States 
through  the  post  offices  mentioned  above  via  Shanghai  or  Hong- 
kong. Mail  matter  from  New  York  City  requires  about  30  days  to 
arrive  at  Swatow. 

TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES. 

The  diinosG  Government  Telegraph  Service  operates  a  line  from 
Swatow  to  Amoy,  one  to  Kaying^  and  one  to  Canton,  all  overland. 
There  are  no  cables.  The  telegraph  rates  are  $0.09  Mox.  per  word 
for  telegrams  sent  within  the  province  of  Kwangtung  and  $0.18  Mex. 
per  word  for  telegrams  sent  to  places  '^dthin  China. 

There  are  no  telephones  in  this  district,  except  two  private  lines — 
one  a  railway  lino  connecting  Swatow  with  Chaochowfu  and  the  other 
a  water-works  line  connecting  Swatow  with  Chenghai.  Several 
schemes  for  instaUing  a  system  have  been  broached,  but  none  havo 
come  to  fruition.  It  is  believed  that  a  telephone  system  wiU  be  in- 
stalled in  Swatow  some  time  in  the  near  future. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  no  foreign  newspapers  published  in  Swatow,  but  foreign 

Eublications  from  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  are  receive<L^principaJl3' 
y  forekjners.  Two  Chinese  newspapers,  the  Ta  Tung  Pao  and  the 
Kung  Ten  Pao,  with  a  combined  circulation  of  about  4,000  copies, 
have  been  established  at  Swatow  for  five  years.  The  advertising 
rates  of  these  papers  for  100  Chinese  characters  are  as  follows:  For 
one  week,  $2  Mex.;  for  two  weeks,  $3.60  Mex.;  for  one  month,  $6.40 
Mex.;  for  three  months,  $16.80  Mex.;  for  six  months,  $28.80  Mex.: 
for  one  year,  $48  Mex.  Two  other  vernacular  newspapers  of  small 
importance  have  recently  come  into  existence. 

PUBUC  WORKS  AND  SANITATION, 

Sanitary  conditions  in  the  Chinese  cities  of  this  district  are  bad. 
Streets,  except  where  they  are  built  and  i^t  imder  repair  Ity  foreign 
supervision,  are  not  in  good  condition.  Tnere  are  no  sewerage  sys- 
tems nor  public  means  of  fighting  fire,  except  at  Swatow,  and  it  is 
(feubtful  whether  these  will  be  adopted  generally  in  the  near  future. 
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There  are  four  electric-lighting  plants  in  the  district,  at  Swatow, 
Chaochowfu,  Hsingning,  and  Kaymg.  The  Swatow  plant  (Swatow 
Kaiming  Electric  Light  Co.)  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000  United 
States  cnrrency.     At  the  beginning  of  1919  it  supplied  19,200  lamps. 

A  number  of  Delco  light  plants  were  sold  in  tne  Swatow  district 
during  1918,  most  of  whi«h  are  operated  on  a  commercial  basis  at  a 
charge  of  $0.80  Mex.  to  $1.20  Mex,  per  lamp.  Their  small  cost 
especially  appeals  to  the  Chinese.  Electric  lighting  has  become  very 
popidar  among  the  Chinese,  and  during  the  next  few  years  con- 
siaerable  development  along  this  lino  should  occur. 

The  Swatow  waterworks  (the  only  ones  in  the  district)  were  con- 
structed by  a  Hongkong  engineering  firm  at  a  cost  of  about  $450,000 
United  States  currency.  The  service  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of 
800,000  gallons  and  the  water  is  pumped  from  the  River  Han  at 
Ampow.  Construction  work  was  nnished  in  1912.  The  quality  of 
the  water  is  good, 

TREATY  PORT  OP  SWATOW. 

Swatow  is  the  only  treaty  port  in  this  district.  There  are  no  for- 
eign concessions  at  Swatow,  the  city  being  under  the  control  of  the 
Chinese  officials.  Its  population  consists  of  more  than  80,000  Chinese 
and  about  700  foreigners.  The  only  public  activity  of  foreigners  is 
manifested  in  the  formation  of  committees  employed  in  collecting 
and  expending  funds  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads 
and  pathways  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  dwellings  where  foreigners 
live.  There  is  no  limitation  to  the  area  in  which  foreigners  may 
reside.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  purely  American  generalexporting 
and  importing  finns  at  Swatow  is  unfavorable  for  the  development 
of  American  trade.     British  and  German  houses  predominate. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

The  various  local  currencies,  fictitious  and  actuallv  existent,  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows:  The  Swatow  tael,  the  local  or  7-mace 
dollar,  the  dragon  dollar,  the  ".7.2.7''  dollar,  subsidary  silver  coins, 
and  cash.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  Haikw^an  or  customs  tad, 
which,  however,  does  not  constitute  a  business  currency. 

The  Bank  of  Taiwan  (Japanese)  is  the  only  foreign  bank  at  Swatow. 
It  does  not  deal  in  foreign  exchange  except  between  Swatow  and 
Japan.  Consequently.  Iiongkong  is  the  clearing  center  for  this 
district.  The  Bank  ol  Taiwan  pays  4  per  cent  on  fixed  deposits  and 
2^  per  cent  on  current  deposits  per  annum. 

The  principal  functions  of  Chinese  banks  are  to  lend  money  to  mer- 
chants and  to  issue  paper  currency.  Overdrafts  are  conmion,  and 
rates  of  interest  vary  from  7  to  18  per  cent  per  annum  throughout  the 
year.  The  banks  advance  no  money  against  real  estate  or  crop  secu- 
rity. Their  profits  arising  from  the  issue  of  paper  money  are  said 
to  DC  very  large. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

There  is  little  manufacturing  in  the  Swatow  district.  There  is 
one  knitting  mill,  engaged  in  tne  manufacture  of  socks,  and  about 
a  dozen  cloth  mins,  manufacturing  native  cotton  cloth,  operated  liy 
Chinese  capital  along  modem  lines.     Part  of  the  output  is  consumed 
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locaUy  and  part  is  exported  to  the  South  Seas  for  consumption  among 
the  Chinese  residents  there.  Purely  native  industries  comprise  the 
manufacture  of  grass  cloth  and  drawn  work,  cotton  goods  made  in 
the  homes,  sugar  from  sugar  cane,  native  wines,  oamboo  ware, 
bean  oil,  earthenware,  chinaware.  fans,  liquid  indigo,  joss  sticks, 
paper,  ramie  thread  and  twine,  ana  paper  umbrellas.  Modern  indus- 
tries, though  few  in  number,  show  a  tendency  to  increase;  the  purely 
native  industries,  with  the  exception  of  the  sugar  industry,  hold  out 
little  hope  for  increase  in  the  future;  the  sugar  industry  has  declined 
tremendously  in  recent  years  and  appears  doomed,  because  of  the 
iinj>oesibiUty  of  the  native  sugar's  competing  with  Hongkong  refined 
sugars.  The  products  of  the  industries  mentioned  above  are  sent 
laigely  to  Chinese  residents  in  the  South  Seas. 

Foreign  industries  are  few  in  number.  There  are  feather-clean- 
ing plants,  under  European  management,  a  small  ice  plant,  a  soda- 
water  plant,  and  a  fertilizer  factory,  operated  by  a  British  com- 
f>any.  The  output  of  all  these  factories  is  small  and  insignificant. 
n  1882  there  was  erected  at  Swatow  a  large  plant  for  the  refiming  of 
sugar.  After  it  had  operated  for  six  years  at  a  loss,  the  project  was 
abandoned  and  since  then  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  resume  oper- 
ations. There  seems  to  be  little  hope  that  sugar  will  be  refineci  at 
Swatow  by  foreign  methods.  The  only  possibility  for  manufacturing 
by  foreigners  on  a  large  scale  would  appear  to  be  in  the  establish- 
ment of  cotton-goods  mills,  the  products  of  which  could  be  sold  among 
the   natives. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT:  INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY. 

The  table  below  gives  the  total  imports  and  exports,  foreign  and 
Chinese,  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Swatow  during  the  years 
1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Imports  and  exports. 

1       1904 

1913 

1918 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

$9,309,356 

$14,681,075 
361,521 

$15,943,673 
808,361 

PYom  Chinese  ports 

j        189,279 

Total  foreign  imports 

1    9,498,635 

15,042,596 

16,752,034 

Reexports  of  foreign  goods: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong         

53,086 

132, 110 
89,761 

235,039 
89,828 

To  Chinese  ports 

7,515 

Total  foreign  reexports 

1         60,601 

221,861 

324,867 

Net  total  foreign  imports 

1    9,438,034 

14,820,735 

16,427,167 

Imports  of  Chinese  products 

14,054,126 

14  140  JtfiO 

26,572,617 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

TO  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

596,232 
49,418 

912,892 
71,379 

1,139,461 
47,814 

To  Chinese  ports 

Total  Chinese  reexports 

645,650          984,271 

1,187,275 

Net  total  Chinese  imports 

13,408,476     13,156,119 

25,385,342 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

3,846,651 
5,832,159 

5.133,002 
4,376,927 

9,538,813 

To  Chinese  ports 

8,516,922 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

9,678,810  1    9,609,929 

18,055,735 

Oross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

33,231,571 

38,692,915 

61,380,386 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

32,525,320 

37,486,783 

59,868,244 
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EXPORT  TRADE. 

Exports  from  Swatow  consist  mostly  of  articles  intended  for  con- 
sumption by  Chinese  in  the  South  Seas.  Without  this  peculiar  mar- 
ket bwatow  would  have  difficulty  in  disposing  of  its  products  else- 
where. Products  are  brought  from  the  mterior  to  Swatow  by  junks 
along  the  numerous  waterways  that  abound  in  this  r^ion.  At 
Swatow  the  goods  are  loaded  upon  coasting  steamers  by  means  of 
lighters  and  shipped  to  Hongkong,  Bangkok,  and  British^  French, 
and  Dutch  possessions  in  the  South  Seas.  In  the  following  table  is 
a  list  of  the  principal  articles  exported  (not  including  reexports) 
during  the  years  1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Articles. 


Bags,  gunny  and  hemp number . 

) bamboo  and  bamboo  ware value. 

Chinaware tons . 

Cloth,  native  (nantceena) pounds. 

3":gg8,  fresh vahie. 

Fans nnmber. 

Flour: 

Potato tons . 

Rice do... 

G  rass  cloth pounds . 

Groundnuts  ( peMiuts) tons . 

Indigo,  I  iqula do . . . 

Joss  sticks do . . . 

Jute  s  kin do . . . 

Oil,groimdnot do... 

Oranges,  fresh do... 

Taper: 

Joss do... 

Other do... 

Pottery  (earthenware) do. . . 

Ramie  thread  and  twine pounds. 

Su^ar: 

Brown tons. 

A\Tiite do... 

Tinfoa do... 

Tea: 

Black,  Oolong ponnsd. 

G  reen,  Hyson do . .  . 

Tobacco, prepared tons. 

UmhreOas,  paper number. 

Vegetables,  dried,  salted,  and  fresh,  not  otherwise  classi- 
fied   tons. 

VermiceUi and  macaroni do... 


W04 


Quantity. 


2,983,9^(2 

151,  (U3 

1,562 

8fl3,467 

$207,212 

2,611,543 

3,395 
870 
770,000 
2,183 
4,035 
1,646 


1,666 
8,537 

3,238 
6,386 
6,718 


39,532 

31,571 

207 

1,954,933 

31,333 

1,833 

176,343 

13,501 
863 


1913 


1918 


Quantity. 


867,247 

$140,144 

4,541 

2,533 

$172,527 

1,866,721 

4,426 
1,109 
852,933 
1,549 
1,683 
1,512 
1,188 
1,272 
13,000 

3,73» 

7,225 

9,209 

1,549,200 

28,956 

81,333 

186 

478,267 

8,827 

2,086 

173,733 

16,690 
1,122 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1,717,440 


2,644 
306,088 


1,012,000 

3,114 

348 

1,173,333 

632 

1,558 

1,179 


$134,891 
139»»«» 
857,898 
185,053 

a  19.5,723  , 
36,316 

219,973 

27,40f 

1,907,936 

49,807 

23.3,646 

177,246 


1,001 
11,217 

3,064 

6,458 

5,446 

776,667 

28,134 

5,766 

119 

273,200 

41,867 

1,808 

225,425 

7,625 

SJ4 


284,^63 
600,615 

1,094,599 

1,331,508 

346,284 

198,130 

2,401,497 
655. 190 
238,779 

88,620 

10,860 

1,0-2,  r!46 

56,476 

165,873 
73,100 


o  Fresh  and  preserved. 


Declared  exports  from  Swatow  to  the  United  States  during  the 
years  1913,  1917,  and  1918  have  been  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1913 

1917 

1918 

t3»I 

6,604 

19f 

11.:^ 

^64 

Feathtf          

t6m 

•66 

Household  effects 

431 

Wolframite  on 

458.878 

Total 

1,649 

18,441 

450,773 

The  export  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  is  of  little 
interest  to  fcHreigners. 
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IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  imports  of  foreigji  goods  at  Swatow  have  not  varied  greatly 
from  year  to  year  draiTig  the  last  decade,  though  the  few  years 
before  the  European  war  showed  a  slight  tendency  toward  an 
increase.  The  reason  for  this  static  condition  is  that  for  years  no 
improvements  have  been  made  in  transportation,  banking,  storage, 
or  distributing  facilities.  Although  a  few  steamers  discharge  their 
cargoes  at  wharves,  the  majorit^r  of  them  still  unloctd  by  means  of 
Kghters,  There  is  but  one  foreign  bank  and  it  does  not  deal  in 
foreign  exchange.  Consequently  most  of  Swatow's  financing  is 
done  at  Hongkong. 

Each  of  the  few  foreign  firms  at  Swatow  has  a  comprador.  Chinese 
finns  purchase  directly  from  stocks  kept  in  Hongkong,  there  being 
little  direct  trade  with  the  outside  world  except  througn  the  mediiun 
of  Hongkong,  Goods  are  sent  up  the  country  by  Chinese  firms 
by  means  oi  Chinese  river  junks  and  are  subject  to  likin  taxes  at 
each  inland  customs  barrier  unless  the  goods  have  paid  a  surtax  of 
2i  per  t&ai  ad  valorem,  which  frees  them  from  these  inland  taxes. 
Gt)od3  intended  for  this  market  should  be  strongly  packed  because 
of  the  necessity  of  transshipment  at  Hongkong  and  at  Swatow — 
operations  that  subject  the  packages  to  rough  handling. 

In  the  following  table  is  a  list  of  the  principal  imports  (net)  into 
Swatow  during  the  years  1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Articles. 


19W 


QuanUty. 


1013 


QjoantUy. 


I9I8 


Quantity.      Value. 


FOEEIGN  GOODS. 

B^eiie  <)e  mer pounds. 

Coal - - too3. 

CotUm  goods: 

Drills _ plecM. 

Flannels do. . . 

Jeans do. . . 

S2iMtmi9i,  gray,  plain pieces. 

Sbfctings: 

Gray^plain <Io... 

While,pl»UL do... 

Dyed,  plain,  figured,  etc do. . . 

TeloUis do... 

Thread  (spools) grocis. 

Yacm 

EngUstu ^...pounds. 

Hongkong do... 

Indian do... 

Japanese do . . . 

Fiber,  hemp do... 

Fiah: 

Dried tons. 

Cuttle do... 

Flbur - do... 

Ginseng,  all  kinds pounds. 

Hatches,  Japanese gross. 

BIe<ficlnes. value . 


Iron  and  mild  stoel,  new:  Bars  and  nail  rods.  .tons. 

Irm  ukI  mild  aceel,  ok! tons. 

Lead  in ni£s and  bars do,.. 

^Wn  In  smbs do. . . 

Tinned  plates. do... 

OH.  kercBono.    Amrican gallons.. 

Opuim. poimde. 

Baltan tons. 

do... 


row. 

Sugar: 

Refined. 
White... 


.do., 
.do.. 


301,867 
66,715 


28,590 
y,2J6 
6,401 

101,160 

236,400 
6,015 
28,314 


72,400 


364,367 
65,175 

2,253 

40,190 

28,300 

20 

103,124 

174,447 

1,445 

14,«78 
48,124 

3,183 


19,299,200 

10,000 

530,067 

611 

896 

4,911 

24,548 

904,961 

1112,800 

946 

848 

166 

768 

656 

6,034,803 

613, 3S3 

313 

2,942 


20,245,333 

688,800 


2,5n 

1,794 

16,566 

17,275 

1,206,678 

1195,325 

1,366 
864 
144 

750 

809 

5,9r'6,950 

293,667 

3^7 

6,6C3 


h 


392,666 
19,^3 

1,946 

13,390 
10,770 
1,320 

51,200 
61,5K) 
366 
4,720 
23,918 


233,333 
630,226 


53,433 

13,833 
1,319,063 


210 

40 

442 

383 

3,812,780 


$171,085 
337,546 

7,813 

75,883 

67,360 

8,290 

284,891 

507,004 

3,026 

18,184 

105,256 


03,630,490 
146,700 

&  005,003 

6,544 
1S9,984 
66t),170 
233,333 

45,014 

10,500 

0,370 

616,684 

161,363 

871,131 


1,320 
b71 


a  Yana  of  all  kinds. 


8,Bf>5 
5,257 

*  Fish  and  fishery  products. 


317 
20,051 

1,634 
9,342 


26,705 
1,126,699 

211,662 
006,334 
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Vrtirles. 


Quantity. 


1913 


Quantity. 


Quantity.      Value. 


FOREIGN  aouns— continued. 

Woolen  Roods: 

Camlets,  Engli.'^h pieces. 

Cloth,  broad,  medium,  habit, and  Russian. . .  yards. 

Long  elis pieces. 

Spanish  stripes yards. 

NATIVE  GOODS. 

Bean  cake tons. 

Beans do... 

Cotton  goods: 

Nankeens pounds. 

Sheetings pieces. 

Shirtings,  gray do... 

Yams IKninds. 

Cotton,  raw tons. 

Fibers: 

Pineapple do... 

Ramie do . . . 

Flour,  Slianghai  mills do... 

Groundnuts  (peanuts) do. . . 

Oil,  bean,  groundnut,  and  wood tons. 

Medicines value. 

Rice tons. 

Samshu do. . . 

Silk  piece  goods pounds. 

Tea: 

Black do... 

Green do... 

Tobacco,  leaf. tons. 

■Wh«»at do... 

Vermioelli do... 


2,013 
12,565 

2,642 
22,461 


US  501 
60,812 

339,467 


773 


23 
3,515 
2,246 
$86,428 
178,044 
2,734 
86,000 

2,130,538 


1,314 
10,979 
1,815 


1,127 

7,448 

1,514 

23,098 


203,921 
48,320 

368,400 

14,980 

1,170 

6,667 

819 

275 

4,193 

817 

7,214 

1,700 

$210,880 

49,667 

4,206 

132,533 

1,116,000 
2,000 
1,464 
1,496 
2,128 


«177 

106 
304 


128,853 
36,966 

241,333 

12,760 

300 

1,000,133 

415 

2,574 
13,942 
5,256 


140,439 

1,309 

52,000 

1,024,533 

7,733 

1,926 

853 

1,666 


a  $5,843 

2,656 
496 


5,764,121 
1,908,343 

131,077 

62,622 

1,646 

600,070 

232,154 

573,226 
997,972 
458,314 

302,905 

10,581,686 

207,190 

356,174 

312,635 
1,116 
294, 116 
2S,1«6 
253,077 


a  Camlets  and  buntings. 

ft  Figures  not  available  for  1918. 

e  Groundnut  oil  alone,  272  tons,  valued  at  $65,753. 

The  principal  import  item,  cotton  goods,  comes  mainly  from 
England  through  Hongkong,  where  Btocks  are  kept.  Thread  is 
also  of  British  manufacture.  Normally,  flour  came  largely  from 
the  United  States,  but  high  prices  of  the  American  article,  due  to 
war  demands,  have  preventea  for  the  time  being  the  importation 
of  this  grade,  Chinese  flour  from  Shanghai  having  taken  its  place. 
Ginseng  is  snipped  from  Kirin,  Chosen  (Korea),  and  the  United 
States.  Metals  find  their  way  in  from  Hongkong.  Kerosene  is 
principally  American,  Sumatran,  and  Borneo,  though  recently 
a  poor  grade  of  Japanese  illuminating  oil  has  entered  this  market. 
Sugar  is  imported  from  Hongkong,  where  there  are  several  refineries 
eng^aged  in  treating  raw  Java  sugars. 

Generally  speaking,  imports  into  Swatow  comprise  actual  neces- 
sities for  consumption  by  a  population  whose  standard  of  living 
is  not  high  and  whose  purchasing  power  is  small.  Naturally,  the 
bulk  consists  of  foodstuffs,  material  from  which  clothing  can  be 
made,  matches,  and  illuminating  oils.  There  is  a  limited  demand 
for  caps,  sweaters,  playing  cards,  window  glass,  dyestufifs,  condensed 
inilk,  needles,  haberdashery,  woolen  underwear,  socks,  canned  goods, 
cigarettes,  groceries,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  The  absence  of 
roads  prevents  the  use  of  motor  cars,  motor  or  other  cycles,  or  other 
vehicles.  Absence  of  any  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  explains 
the  failure  to  import^  machinery  and  accessories.  Miscellaneous 
goods,  such  as  are  carried  in  stocK  at  Hongkong,  are  obtained  from 
that  port,  so  the  direct  importation  of  such  articles  from  abroad 
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can  not  be  expected.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  detachable 
motors  for  small  boats  and  large  marine  motors,  operated  by  kero- 
sene, for  lamiches.  Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  foreign  importing 
houses  is  small,  American  firms  generally  find  it  best  to  make  con- 
nections with  Hongkong  business  firms,  which  are  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  Swatow  market. 

SHIPPING  FACIUTIES. 

No  oceangoing  steamships  call  at  Swatow.  Freight  from  Swa- 
tow destinedr  for  Europe  or  America  is  taken  to  Hongkong  by 
coasting  steamers  and  there  transshipped.  Freight  from  Europe 
or  America  destined  for  Swatow  is  transshipped  at  Hongkong 
upon  coasting  steamers  bound  for  Swatow.  Cargo  from  America 
can  be  transshipped  at  Shanghai  and  carried  in  coasting  vessels  to 
Swatow.  The  principal  lines  engaged  in  the  coastwise  traffic  are 
the  Indo-Chma  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  the  Douglas  Steam- 
ship Co.  (Ltd.),  the  China  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha.  Other  lines  provide  irregular  sailings  to  near-by 
Chinese  coast  ports  and  to  Smgapore,  Bangkok,  anof  Dutch  East 
Indian  ports.  Forwarding  and  express  companies  in  Hongkong 
are  in  a  position  to  attend  to  shipments  from  tliat  place  to  Swatow. 
There  are  no  such  companies  at  Swatow.  ^  Ships  drawing  as  much 
as  15  feet  can  enter  the  harbor.  Unloading  is  usually  done  into 
Ughters.  The  harbor  dues  are  4  mace  (about  $0.30  United  States 
currency)  per  registered  ton,  or  40  cubic  feet,  for  vessels  above  150 
tons  and  1  mace  (about  $0.07^)  per  registered  ton  for  vessels  of  less 
than  150  tons. 

FAaUTIES  FOR  TRAVEL. 

There  is  only  one  first-class  hotel  for  foreigners  at  Swatow.  The 
rates  charged  per  day  are  $8  Mex.  and  the  accommodations  and  food 
are  good.  The  best  time  to  visit  Swatow  is  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  and  February,  when  the  climate  is 
delightful.  The  other  months  are  warm.  Swatow  is  most  easily 
and  comfortably  reached  from  Hongkong,  though  there  are  occa- 
sionaUy  direct  steamers  from  Shanghai. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS, 

The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  only  foreign  chamber  of 
commerce  in  Swatow.  There  is  a  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and   about  20  guilds. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

American  interests,  aside  from  those  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
and  the  American  Baptist  Mission,  are  small.  The  American  Baptist 
Mission  maintains  mission  stations  at  Swatow,  Chaochowfu,  Unglning, 
Chaoyang,  Kityang,  and  Kaying,  where  there  are  American  mission- 
aries, and  at  other  places  where  there  are  Chinese  preachers.  The 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  Mission  is  the  only  other  American  mission 
represented.  The  other  foreign  missions  are  the  EngUsh  Presbyterian 
Mission,  the  Basel  Mission  (German),  and  the  French  Cathohc  Mission. 
All  these  missions  do  evangelistic,  medical,  and  educational  work 
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among  the  Chinese  in  the  Swatow  district.  There  are  21  Americans 
engaged  in  this  mission  field. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  the  only  American  firm  at  Swatow.  The 
British  have  the  largest  interests  tnere  and  the  Germans  (ordinarily) 
the  next  largest,  'niere  are  two  Americans  in  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  service,  two  in  the  Standard  Oil  Co/s  oflBce,  and  one  engaged 
in  several  minor  business  enterprises. 

It  is  diflBiciilt  to  tell  what  effect  the  war  in  Europe  has  had  on 
American  trade  with  the  Swatow  district,  becaiise  such  trade  is 
largely  indirect  and  loses  its  identity  while  passing  through  Hong- 
kong. The  high  price  of  American  flour  resulting  from  the  war  has 
prevented  its  sale  in  this  district.  American  kerosene  has  gone  up 
m  price  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates,  but  the  amoimt  of  5ie  sales 
has  not  decreased.  Naturally  the  importation  of  European  manu- 
factured goods  has  fallen  off,  and  there  are  opportimities  for  Amer- 
ican goo(&  to  replace  such  articles  as  metals,  dyestuffs,  wire  nails^ 
condensed   milk,    thread,   etc. 

As  indicated  above,  the  best  way  to  approach  this  market  is 
through  Hongkong,  to  which  place  Chinese  merchants  turn  when 
they  are  desux)us  of  purchasing  a  bill  of  goods.  Representation 
there  fully  covers  the  Swatow  market. 
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TSINGTAU  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 

By  Consul  Wlllya  R.  Peolc. 
LOCATION  AND  AREA. 

The  Tsingteiu  consular  district  comprises  the  Leased  Territory  of 
Kiaoohow,  which  lies  between  35°  63'  30"  and  36°  16'  30"  north 
latitude  and  120°  8'  30"  and  120°  35'  40"  east  longitude,  the  latitude 
being  thus  the  same  as  that  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  Leased  Territory 
occupies  a  pwiinsula  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Province  of  Shantung, 
botmded  on  the  east  by  the  Yellow  Sea  and  on  the  west  by  Kiaochow 
Bay. 

The  area  of  the  Leased  Territory  of  Kiaoohow  is  approximately 
400  square  miles,  about  one-half  bemg  included  in  Kiaodiow  Bay. 

POPULATION. 

The  Grerman  census  of  1913  gave  a  total  population  for  Tsingtau 
of  00,484,  divided  as  follows:  Americans  and  Europeans  (mostly  Ger- 
mans), 2,069;  German  military,  2,401;  Chinese,  55,672;  Japanese, 
316;  Koreans  and  other  Asiatics,  26. 

The  Japanese  census  at  the  beginning  of  1919  gave  the  following 
figures:  Americans  and  Europeans  (excluding  Germans),  175;  Gei*- 
mans,  338;  Chinese,  78,711;  Japanese,  19,313;  total,  98,537. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  Leased  Territory  is  con- 
centrated in  the  city  of  Tsmgtau. 

In  December,  1917,  the  total  Japanese  population  in  Shantung 
Province  numbered  25,104.  In  the  spring  of  1914  there  were  only  a 
few  hundred  at  most. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  Leased  Territory  is  comparatively  hilly,  the  principal  moun- 
tains being  the  Laoshan  Range,  on  the  western  boundary.  Small 
torrential  streams  are  met  with  here  and  there.  AflForestation  was 
begim  by  the  German  administration  on  an  extensive  scale. 

CLIMATE, 

The  average  temperature  in  simimer  is  70°  to  75°  F.  and  in  winter 
40°  to  50°.  Rains  come  in  simmier  and  early  autumn.  The  tem- 
perature in  stunmer  rarely  rises  to  95°  and  in  winter  it  seldom  falls 
to  zero.  The  rainfall  in  1915  was  21  inches,  and  the  average  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year  was  55°  F. 

POLITICAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Leased  Territory  was  imder  German  control  from  1897  to  1914, 
on  a  99  years'  lease,  imder  the  terms  of  the  Kiaochow  Convention, 
dated  March  6,  1898.  The  forts  of  Tsingtau  surrendered  to  a  com- 
bined Japanese  and  British  force  on  November  7,  1914,  and  the  Ter- 
ritory has  since  been  under  military  occupation  by  the  Japanese  forces. 
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In  October,  1917,  a  department  of  civil  administration  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  army  of  occupation.  Under  the  new  department  the 
railway,  with  the  wharf  office  and  coal  mines,  the  electricity  depart- 
ment, the  telephone  and  water  services,  the  gendarmerie,  acting  in 
administrative  and  judicial  police  capacity,  and  all  other  departments 
in  matters  not  interfering  with  military  measures  oame  directly  under 
civilian  control,  subject  to  the  commanding  general.  The  troops  are 
directly  under  the  commanding  general. 

EDUCATION. 

Educational  facilities  were  supplied  in  great  abmidance  and  excel- 
lence by  the  German  authorities.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1914  the  government  maintained  a  modem  grammar  school  for  Euro- 

Sean  children,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  was  a  girls'  school  con- 
ucted  by  Franciscan  nims.  Village  elementary  schools  for  Chinese 
were  also  provided,  and  the  higher  Mucation  of  Chinese  was  provided 
for  by  the  German-Chinese  High  School  (of  college  grade),  with 
buildings  designed  to  accommodate  520  pupils  and  a  teaching  staff 
of  28  Germans  and  9  Chinese.  None  oi  tnese  schools  except  tiie 
convent  girls'  school  is  now  in  regular  operation.  There  is  no  means 
of  estimating  the  percentage  of  literacy.  There  is  practically  no 
illiteracy  among  the  Europeans,  Americans,  and  Japanese. 

There  are  no  native  Chinese  schools  or  hospitals  oi  any  importance. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Mission  conducts  a  hi^h  school  for 
Chinese  boys,  with  an  enrollment  of  43  pupils  and  3  Chinese  and  2 
American  teachers.  The  equipment  is  reported  as  meager,  with 
nothing  from  America. 

The  Convent  School  maintained  by  the  Franciscan  Order  enrolls 
57  European  scholars  from  kindergarten  to  high-school  grades,  em- 
ploying 7  sisters  as  teachers  and  3  pupil-teachers.  There  are  no  Chi- 
nese enrolled  in  the  school  now,  though  before  August,  1914,  there 
were  35  Chinese  girls  among  the  pupils. 

The  General  Evangelical  Protestant  Missionary  Society  (German) 
previous  to  August,  1914,  conducted  a  series  of  schools  for  Chinese 
scholars,  enrolhng  about  300.  While  these  schools  are  still  carried 
on,  they  are  greatly  reduced  in  size,  with  about  one-third  of  their 
former  enrollment.  Because  of  the  closing  of  the  government  schools 
for  German  children,  the  society  has  opened  suon  a  school  with  85 
pupils,  2  teachers,  and  6  assistant  teacners.  The  equipment  in  all 
these  schools  is  almost  all  produced  locally. 

After  their  advent  the  Japanese  authorities  at  once  established 
schools  for  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  children.     There  are  3  Japanese 

frammar  schools  of  8  grades,  and  1  girls'  high  school  of  3  grades, 
here  are  2,000  Japanese  school  children  in  Tsingtau.  The  schools 
for  Chinese  number  8  in  Tsingtau  and  vicinity,  with  359  scholars 
divided  into  6  grades. 

Hospitals  in  Tsingtau  are  maintained  as  follows:  The  Catholic 
Mission  one,  primarily  for  Chinese;  the  Faber  Krankenhaus  and  Hos- 
pital, the  former  for  Europeans,  the  latter  for  Chinese  (a  private  insti- 
tution) ;  the  Japanese  Military  Hospital  (civilians  also  admitted).  All 
these  institutions  maintain  clinics  as  well.  The  equipments  are  either 
those  remaining  from  the  days  of  German  control,  in  which  case  they 
are  of  German  origin,  or  were  introduced  by  the  Japanese  and  are 
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for  tho  most  part  of  Japanese  manufacture.  Until  political  conditions 
are  more  settled  there  is  little  likelihood  of  an  extension  of  this 
market,  except  to  replace  worn-out  German  articles.  In  1918  work 
was  begun  on  a  new  hospital,  to  be  completed  in  Jime,  1919,  at  a 
cost  of  $40,280. 

AGRICULTURE. 

All  the  arable  land  in  the  Leased  Territory  is  under  cultivation, 
and  the  principal  crops  are  such  as  the  farmers  themselves  consume — 
for  example,  peanuts,  cotton,  com,  sweet  potatoes,  millet,  wheat, 
fruit,  eto.  The  seasons  are  the  usual  ones,  with  spring  planting  and 
autumn  harvesting,  except  for  wheat,  much  of  which  is  sown  in  the 
autumn  and  harvested  in  the  early  spring.  The  farming  methods 
and  implements  are  of  the  most  primitive  sort,  as  must  be  the  case 
when  individual  holdings  are  perhaps  only  1  or  2  acres  in  extent. 
Draft  animals  are  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  oxen.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  men  dragging  harrows  and  small  plows.  The  only  fertilizers 
used  are  manure  of  all  sorts  and  soot-covered  bricks  from  the  inside 
of  flues.  The  bricks  in  this  case  are  sun  dried.  The  agricultural 
products  of  the  Leased  Territory  of  Kaaochow  do  not  figure  in  the 
exports  through  Tsingtau.  The  city  is  important  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  as  an  entrepdt. 

Cattle  and  other  live  stock  are  raisod  locally  only  for  domestic 
purposes. 

There  are  no  mines  in  the  Leased  Territory  of  Kiaochow.  For 
information  concerning  the  mines  operated  in  the  20-mile  railway 
strip,  as  provided  for  in  the  Kiaocnow  convention,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  Chcfoo  consular  district. 

COMMUNICATIONS:  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

Tsingtau  is  connected  by  steamship  lines  with  the  following 
oriental  ports,  which  are,  in  turn,  connected  bv  direct  lines  with 
Europe  and  America:  Shanghai,  335  miles  from  Tsingtau^?  hours 
usually  taken  for  trip;  Hongkong,  1,165  miles,  90  hoiu^;  Kobe,  790 
miles,  90  hours;  Moji,  550  miles,  35  hom«;  Dairen,  256  miles,  20 
hours. 

The  port  is  connected  by  the  Shantimg  Railway,  256  miles  long, 
with  Tsinan,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Shantung,  situated  also 
on  the  Tientsin-PuKow  Railway,  ffi^'ing  Tsingtau  a  rail  connection 
of  476  miles  to  Tientsin,  667  miles  to  Nanking  (Pukow),  on  tho 
Yangtze,  and  860  miles  to  Shanghai,  the  final  stage  being  over  the 
Shanghai-Nanking  Railway. 

KIAOCHOW  BAY. 

Half  of  the  Leased  Territory  of  Kiaochow  is  made  up  of  Kiaochow 
Bay,  200  sauare  miles  in  extent.  This  bay  is  navigable  for  small 
craft,  but  tne  only  considerable  city  near  its  shores  is  Kiaochow, 
connected  with  Tsingtau  by  rail,  50  miles.  There  are  no  other 
waterwavs. 

The  Maritime  Customs  statistics  show  that,  in  1917,  5,553  native 
junks  entered  Tsingtau,  having  a  total  ca^o  capacity  of  105,383 
tons,  or  an  average  of  19  tons  per  junk.  Of  these  craft  206  were 
from  Manchiuda,  3,485  from  other  Shantimg  ports,  1,798  from  Kiangsu 
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Province  (Shanghai  and  other  ports),  64  from  Ningpo  in  Chekiang 
Province,  and  10  from  Foochow  in  Fukien  Province.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  756  steamers  entered,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  802,069. 
The  freight  rates  of  both  steamers  and  junks  constantly  vary,  and  are, 
of  course,  different  for  different  varieties  of  freight. 

SHANTUNG  RAILWAY. 

The  only  railway  line  in  the  Leased  Territory  is  the  Shantung 
Railway.  This  line  extends  from  Tsingtau  to  Tsinan,  the  capit^ 
of  the  ^Province.  It  is  256  miles  long,  with  a  branch  line  27  miles 
long  from  Changtien  to  Poshan  and  12  miles  of  other  branch  lines 
leading  to  coal  mines  and  to  the  Yellow  River. 

This  line  was  opened  in  June,  1904,  and  was  constructed  by  the 
Shantimg  Eisenbahn  Gesellschaft,  which  derived  its  right  to  Jlo  so 
from  the  German  Government  in  a  charter  dated  June  1,  1899.  Tlie 
right  of  the  G^man  Government  to  issue  such  a  charter  was  secured 
from  the  Chinese  Government  by  the  Kiaochow  Convention  concluded 
March  6,  1898. 

The  railway  is  now  operated  under  the  Japanese  department  of  civil 
administration .  The  arrangement  is  based  upon  the  Japanese  capture 
of  the  Leased  Territory  from  Germany  on  November  7,  1914,  in  the 
course  of  which  military  operation  the  railway  was  occupied  and 
retained  by  the  Japanese  mihtary  forces. 

The  year  1918  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  Chinlingchen  iron  mine, 
and  the  building  of  the  branch  railway  line  to  the  mme  necessitated 
the  purchase  of  5  miles  of  rails,  90  ore  cars,  5  locomotives,  etc.  With 
the  exception  of  the  locomotives  the  supplies  mentioned  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Wakamatsu  Iron  Works,  of  Japan,  to  which  the  railway 
is  under  contract  to  supply  about  150,000  tons  of  ore  annually.  The 
total  cost  of  this  branch  railway  and  equipment  is  about  $1 ,000,000. 

In  the  year  1916  three  American  locomotives  and  a  large  order  of 
couplers  were  purchased  from  American  firms,  as  well  as  certain 
supplies.  Four  American  locomotives  were  purchased  by  the  railway 
in  1917,  5  in  1918,  and  4  in  January,  1919.  During  1918  the  railway 
bought  approximately  $500,000  worth  of  American  materials,  includ- 
ing (besides  the  engmes)  boiler  tubes,  piunps,  lathes,  air-brake  fit- 
tings, car-heating  apparatus,  couplers,  roofing,  and  machine  tools. 
Aside  from  these  purchases  the  equipment  of  the  railway  is  largely 
German.  The  present  rolling  stock  includes  50  German  locomo- 
tives, 16  American  locomotives,  85  German  passenger  cars,  and 
1,179  German  freight  cars,  as  well  as  some  manufactured  in  Japan 
and  Manchuria. 

The  total  freight  moved  on  the  Shantung  Railway  in  1917  was 
705,254  tons,  as  against  586,835  tons  in  1916.  Receipts  from  all 
sources,  including  the  sale  of  coal,  were  $3,890,193  in  1917  and 
$2,851,449  in  1916.  Expenditures  for  all  purposes,  including  the 
development  of  the  new  iron  mine  at  Chinlingchen,  amoimted  to 
$3,261,769  in  1917  and  $2,008,293  in  1916. 

The  production  of  coal  from  the  mines  belonging  to  the  railway  for 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1918,  was  slightly  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Sales  in  local  markets  amounted  to  2 13,030  tons,  valued 
at  911,182  silver  yen  ($604,387  at  exchange  $0.6633),  giving  an  aver- 
age price  of  $2.78  per  ton  for  all  grades.    Lump  coal  for  household 
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use  sold  at  from  $7.96  to  $8.86  per  ton.  Exports  to  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, and  Japan  ag^egated  129,141  tons,  leaving  a  balance  of  116,266 
tons  used  on  the  railway,  by  the  authorities,  and  in  ways  not  speci- 
fied. Bunker  coal  was  supplied  to  vessels  to  the  extent  of  9,640  tons, 
at  an  average  price  of  $3.50  per  ton.  Shipping  agents  reported  that 
bunker  coal  w^as  not  available  in  the  quantities  required  by  vessels. 

There  are  no  additional  railways  or  tramwaj^s  under  construction 
or  in  prospect  in  the  Leased  Territory. 

ROADS. 

Roads  in  the  Leased  Territory  are  generally  of  macadam,  although 
in  the  city  of  Tsingtau  itself  a  coating  of  asphalt  is  added  to  the  most 
important  thoroughfares.  Throughout  the  Leased  Territory  the 
German  authorities  maintained  the  very  highest  grade  of  macadam 
roads,  which  was  rendered  easy  by  the  proximity  and  abimdance  of 
road-Duilding  material. 

In  the  rural  districts  clumsy  native  carts  are  used.  Wheelbarro-w^ 
are  also  common.  The  latter  are  often  propelled  partly  by  a  sail. 
In  the  city  freight  is  moved  by  man  power.  A  long,  low,  two-wheeled 
truck  is  the  ordinary  conveyance.  With  this  freight  is  conveyed  a 
mile  or  more.  A  few  horse-drawn  wagons  are  in  use.  but  the  cheapest 
method  of  handling  freight  has  been  dcmonstratea  to  be  by  means 
of  human  labor. 

Automobiles  are  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  European  adult 
population. 

POSTAL  FACDLITIES. 

On  October  10,  1918,  an  agreement  was  signed  between  Japan  and 
China  providing  for  an  exchange  of  mails  between  the  two  systems  at 
Tsingtau.  A  Chinese  post  office  was  reopened  at  Tsingtau  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Japanese  military  field  post  office  was  given  the 
status  of  a  regular  Japanese  post  office.  The  public  deals  only  with 
the  Japanese  post  office,  but  postal  facilities  are  now  the  same  as  at 
any  otner  port  in  China,  and  international  postal-order  and  parcel- 
post  faciUties  are  again  available. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

As  a  result  of  the  agreement  mentioned  above,  the  Chinese  telegraph 
office  in  Tsingtau  has  resumed  operations,  the  tariff  being  the  same  as 
elsewhere. 

The  other  telegraph  line  in  the  Leased  Territory  is  the  Japanese 
military  line.  Tue  local  office  will  accept  messages  for  any  office  in 
the  world  at  Japanese  rates.  The  rates  for  other  Japanese  offices — 
that  is,  in  Japan,  Chosen,  Manchuria,  etc. — are  40  gold  sen  (20  cents) 
for  the  first  five  words  and  5  sen  (2^  cents)  per  word  thereafter. 
Rates  to  American  cities  (converted  at  $0,498  to  the  gold  yen)  are 
as  follows:  Tsingtau  to  New  York,  2.66  gold  yen  ($1.32  United 
States  currency);  to  Washington,  2.66  yen  ($1.32);  to  San  Francisco, 
2.42  yen  ($1.20);  to  Manila,  1.07  yen  ($0.53). 

There  is  a  direct  cable  to  Nagasaki,  Japan,  in  which  country  there 
is  a  connection  with  trans-Pacific  cables  and  with  the  wireless  service 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Materials  and  supplies  for  this  line  are 
procured  from  Japan. 
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TELEPHONES. 

Tho  telephone  apparatus  in  use  is  that  installed  by  the  German 
administration,  except  that  alterations  have  been  made  in  con- 
formity with  methoas  in  use  in  Japan  and  that  replaced  parts  are 
purchased  in  Japan.  The  central  exchange  is  provided  with  a 
multiple-series,  magnetic  switchboard  with  backboard  of  the  Delville 
system.  There  are  more  than  700  telephones  in  use,  and  the  use  of 
telephones  is  increasing.  The  rates  are  $25  Mex/  per  quarter  for 
wall  telephones  and  $2  gold  extra  charge  per  quarter  for  desk 
telephones. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

There  is  only  one  newspaper  published  in  this  district,  the  Seitou 
Shimpo.  It  has  a  Japanese  and  a  Chinese  edition.  The  Japanese 
edition  has  a  circulation  of  about  3,000  and  an  advertising  rate  of 
$0.65  Mex.  ($0.32 J  gold  with  exchange  at  $0.50)  per  column  of  about 
12  words  per  day,  with  double  charge  for  special  columns.  The 
Chinese  edition  has  a  circulation  of  about  1,100  and  an  advertising 
rate  of  $0.50  Mex.  ($0.25)  per  column  per  day,  with  double  rates  for 
special  columns.  The  estimated  proportion  of  Japanese  able  to 
read  newspapers  is  85  per  cent  and  of  Cninese  50  per  cent. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  SANITATION. 

There  are  no  irrigation,  conservancy,  or  reclamation  projects  in 
the  Leased  Territory. 

As  the  city  of  Tsmgtau  is  laid  out  precisely  like  a  European  city, 
the  streets  are  wide,  macadamized,  and  provided  with  sidewalks, 
sewers,  and  electric  lighting.  The  gradients  are  nearly  all  easy, 
this  having  been  accomplished  only  as  the  result  of  extensive  cuttings 
and  fillings.  Asphalt  is  used  as  a  surfacing  material  on  the  principal 
streets.  Gutters  and  curbs  are  of  stone  and  sidewalks  of  rolled  and 
crushed  stone. 

The  extent  of  macadamized  streets  in  Tsingtau  is  843,840  square 
miles,  and  in  the  whole  Leased  Territory  1,832,567  square  miles. 
Taking  10  meters  as  the  average  width,  this  is  the  equivalent  of 
52.4  miles  of  streets  in  the  city  and  113.8  for  the  whole  Leased 
Territorjr. 

The  city  of  Tsingtau  is  lighted  by  the  Tsingtau  Electricity  Depart- 
ment, a  subdivision  of  the  Japanese  administration.  Tiie  works 
were  taken  over  from  the  German  administration  and  include, 
after  some  recent  additions,  two  dynamos  of  170  kilowatt  amperes, 
one  of  410  and  one  of  1,000  capacity,  manufactured  by  Siemens  & 
HaJske  and  Siemens-Schuckert.  The  current  is  alternating  and  the 
frequency  50,  voltage  120.  The  total  income  of  the  electricity  depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1919,  was  295,723  gold  yen 
($147,270). 

The  streets  are  lighted  by  52  lamps  of  1,200  candlepower  and 
2  lamps  of  2,000  candlepower,  while  a  lew  of  3,000  candlepower  have 
been  installed.     There  are  approximately  27,750  electric  lamps  in 


1  See  footnote  on  p.  84. 
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use  in  private  houses  and  16.200  in  official  buildings.  Current  for 
lighting  purposes  is  charged  lor  as  follows:  Less  than  50  kilowatts, 
$0.24  Mex.;  less  than  100  kilowatts,  $0.21;  less  than  200  kilowatts, 
$0.18;  less  than  400  kilowatts,  $0.15;  more  than  400  kilowatts,  $0.12. 
There  are  minimum  charges,  however,  based  on  the  number  of  lamps 
used. 

Current  for  industrial  purposes  is  charged  for  according  to  the 
following  scale  (unit  horsepower  per  month):  Over  1  horsepower, 
less  than  5  horsepower,  $7  Mex.  per  horsepower;  over  6  horsepower, 
less  than  10  horsepower,  $6.50;  over  11  horsepower,  less  than  20 
horsepower,  $7;  over  21  horsepower,  less  than  50  horsepower,  $5.50. 

Fifty-six  government  installations,  totaling  1,336  horsepower,  and 
51  private  installations,  totaling  738  horsepower,  made  use  in  1918 
of  electric  current  for  power  purposes.  In  that  year  tiie  use  of 
electric  power  was  extended  to  the  pumping  stations  and  pumps  in 
the  Litsun  district,  10  miles  from  Tsmgtau,  and  for  future  extensions 
a  plant  of  1,200-kilowatt  capacity  has  been  ordered  from  the  Kawa- 
saki dockyards  and  another  plant  of  2,000-kilowatt  capacity  from 
Sweden  (the  latter  for  delivery  in  January,  1920). 

Officials  and  official  installations  pay  no  charges  for  electricity. 

The  water  supply  is  derived  from  13  wells  at  Litsun,  a  village 
about  8  miles  from  Tsingtau.  There  is  a  storage  reservoir  at  Litsun 
and  one  on  Moltkebers  (Wakazuru-yama)  in  Tsingtau.  The  con- 
sumption of  water  in  tne  city  is  about  4,415  tons  per  day  and  the 
supply  is  ample.  There  are  20  pumping  stations,  all  supplied  with 
German  machinery  that  is  being  replaced  with  Japanese  machinery 
as  replacements  are  necessary.  Charges  are  $0.15  Mex.  per  cubic 
meter  for  amounts  less  than  100  cubic  meters  and  $0.14  per  cubic 
meter  for  amounts  in  excess  of  100  cubic  meters. 

There  are  79,742  meters  (49i  miles)  of  street  sewers  laid,  having 
their  outlet  in  the  outer  harbor  near  Arcona  Island.  These  sewers 
are  partly  earthenware,  of  the  Mannheim  type,  and  partly  concrete 
of  the  Freiberg  type,  both  manufactured  in  Tsingtau.  About  1.2 
miles  of  sewers  have  been  laid  during  the  Japanese  occupation,  a 
laj^e  portion  being  of  Japanese  origin. 

The  fire  department  is  equipped  with  two  German  chemical  fire 
engines,  five  reels  of  hose,  eight  draft  animals,  and  a  staff  of  about 
20  men.    There  is  no  svstem  of  fire  alarms. 

The  large  influx  of  Japanese  residents  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  is  resmting  in  the  extension  of  sewers,  water  systems,  ana  electric 
light  connections. 

The  building  of  factories  and  residences,  and  municipal  work, 
including  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  and  sewers,  and  harbor  im- 
provements were  carried  on  with  great  energy  during  1917  and  1918. 
Among  the  important  public  works  were  the  enlargements  in  the 
Small  Harbor  (lor  junk  traffic)  and  the  creation  of  a  magnificent  site 
for  a  large  Shinto  temple. 

In  the  13  months  ended  October  31,  1918,  149  building  permits 
were  issued,  including  15  for  factories.  The  floor  area  of  the  new  fac- 
tories was  reported  as  399,456  square  feet  and  the  cost  of  erection 
$195,564.  The  other  buildings  totaled  610,920  square  feet  of  floor 
area,  and  the  cost  of  erection  was  $905,969.  In  addition  to  these 
private  operations  the  army  of  occupation  erected  the  following 
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buildings  for  Japanese  use:  Girls' high  school,  cost  $121,000;  primary 
school,  cost  $80,000;  25  residences  for  petty  officials,  cost  $91,200. 
The  military  headquarters  was  reported  to  have  purchased  German 
business  and  residental  property  throughout  Tsingtau  to  a  total 
value  of  $750,000,  while  private  Japanese  piu'chases  of  Germ.an 
property  were  said  to  have  totaled  $150,000.  A  site  was  set 
aside  for  a  middle  school  to  be  erected  in  1919.  In  1918,  likewise,  the 
headquarters  let  contracts  for  the  filling  in  of  29,281,824  cubic  feet 
of  tidal  area  near  the  Great  Harbor  for  $342,000,  the  work  to  be  com- 
pleted by  September  30,  1920.  Contracts  totaling  $72,732  were  let 
lor  the  laving  of  water  and  sewer  pipes  in  the  new  factory  district 
neai'  the  Harbor,  to  be  completed  by  April  30,  1919.  At  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  town  a  contract  involving  $60,622  was  let  for  street 
work  in  a  region  called  Taishichen,  on  former  German  Government 
land,  the  work  to  be  finished  in  July,  1919.  The  published  budget 
for  engineering  works  to  be  undertaken  by  the  department  of  civil 
administration  for  the  period  from  April  to  September,  1919,  was 
announced  to  total  $1,426,297,  an  increase  of  68  per  cent  over  the 
same  period  of  1918. 

STATUS  OF  KIAOCHOW  IN  RELATION  TO  FOREIGNERS. 

The  whole  of  the  Leased  Territory  of  Kiaochow  is  open  to  foreign 
residence  and  trade. 

According  to  the  fibres  of  the  Japanese  Military  Administration, 
the  population  of  Tsingtau  on  December  31,  1916^,  was  as  follows: 


Jannnesp . . . 

Cliinese 

Oorman 

Austrian . . . 

British 

Rassian 

American . . 

Danish 

Norwegian . 

Dutch 

French 

Greok 

Swiss 


Total. 


Nationality. 


Malps. 


6,914 

18,683 

111 


25, 779 


Females. 


5,962 

3,801 

220 

2 

27 

23 

23 

4 

1 


Total  In 

Tsingtau 

I 


12,876 

22,484 

331 

2 

46 

38 

46 

10 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 


10,086  I      35,845 


Total  in 

Leased 

Territory. 


14,588 

166,673 

331 

2 

50 

38 

48 

10 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 


181,750 


Aside  from  restrictions  due  to  the  war,  there  are  no  hmi  tat  ions 
in  regard  to  foreign  residence. 

The  United  States  maintains  a  consul  in  Tsingtau.  The  only 
other  consular  officers  are  the  Russian  and  the  British,  who  are 
vice  consuls. 

Foreign  trade  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Japanese  administration, 
and  American  trade  is  under  no  pohtical  disaclvanta^es  as  compared 
with  the  trade  of  other  nations.  The  customs  tariif  is  that  of  other 
Chinese  ports,  without  local  modifications. 

a  Editob's  Note.— This  table,  sbowing  the  situation  two  vears  after  the  sorrender  of  Tslngtsu  by 
tho  Qermans,  is  presented  here  because  it  contains  a  more  detailed  statement  than  is  available  elsewhere. 
The  r^er  should,  however,  consult  in  this  connection  the  figures  given  on  p.  611.  There  appears  to 
be  a  discrepancy  in  the  figures  for  the  Chtnese  in  Tsingtau,  affecting  the  total  tor  the  city. 
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FINANCE  AND  BANKINa 

The  currency  in  circiilation  includes  (1)  Japanese  Government 
war  notes,  unit  silver  yen;  (2)  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  notes,  unit 
silver  yen;  (3)  notes  of  other  foreign  banks  at  other  ports  (rare)* 
(4)  notes  of  Chinese  Government  banks  (rare);  (5)  Japanese  gold 
currency,  both  metal  and  paper. 

The  currency  of  Tsingtau  is  officially  the  silver  yen,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  equivalent  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  though  in  exchange 
transactions,  on  accoimt  of  the  more  limited  area  in  which  the  silver 
yen  is  current,  the  Mexican  dollar  is  quoted  at  a  sUght  premium,  as 
a  rule. 

In  business  transactions  the  Kiaochow  tael  is  also  used.  Pre- 
vious to  August,  1914,  the  local  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  fbced 
the  values  oi  Kiaochow  taels  and  Mexican  dollars  in  terms  of  the 
Haikwan,  or  Customs,  tael  as  foUows:  100  Haikwan  (Customs) 
taels  equal  105  Kiaochow  taels;  100  Haikwan  (Customs)  taels  equal 
$152  Mex.  At  the  present  time  100  Haikwan  taels  equal  156.80 
silver  yen,  in  customs  transactions.  Any  currency  other  than  silver 
yen,  when  tendered  in  payment  of  customs  charges,  is  received  by 
the  Customs  banks  at  the  day's  commercial  rate. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  foreign  commercial  transactions 
are  those  inseparable  from  a  currency  of  fluctuating  value  and  are 
guarded  against,  as  elsewhere,  to  a  certain  extent  by  fixing  exchange 
m  advance. 

Foreign  banks  base  their  interest  charge  on  7  per  cent,  although 
in  negotiating  commercial  documents  and  in  similar  transactions 
exchange  sometimes  modifies  this  rate.  Overdrafts  and  like  accom- 
modations are  charged  for  at  7  per  cent. 

The  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and  the  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank  have  branches  in  Tsingtau.  These  banks  are 
open  to  any  variety  of  business,  but  are  engaged  mainly  in  the 
discounting  of  drafts,  transfers  of  money,  exchange  business,  and  all 
operations  incident  to  commerce.  Tne  latter  institution  is  the 
agent  of  the  MiUtary  Administration  at  the  present  time.  The 
International  Banking  Corporation  (American)  expects  to  open  a 
branch  at  Tsingtau  in  October,  1919. 

There  are  no  native  banks,  properly  so-called.  There  are  a  few 
institutions  of  small  capital  that  do  a  limited  exchange  business 
with  near-by  inteaior  pomts  and  one  large  Chinese  bank  conducted 
on  forrign  hues  that  makes  a  specialty  of  exchange  business.  The 
last-mentioned  bank  also  allows  its  patrons  loans  wimout  security  at  6 
per  cent,  but  it  does  not  consider  this  a  regular  branch  of  busmess. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

By  the  Customs  Agreement  of  1905  the  German  Government  se- 
cured exemption  from  duty  for  machinery  of  various  kinds  intended 
for  use  in  the  Leased  Territory,  but,  in  spite  of  this  assistance, 
manufacturing  industries,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  did  not  in 
the  past  become  important  in  Tsingtau. 

Among  the  principal  industries  and  manufactures  are  those  men- 
tioned below: 

AhaUoir. — There  is  a  government-operated  abattoir  that  is  equipped 
with  modem  appliances.    In  191S  it  slaughtered  46,349  animals. 
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Brewcrif. — Tho  Tsingtau  Brewery  was  started  in  1904.  Its  capa- 
city is  not  exactly  known,  but  the  commissioner  of  customs  in  1913 
estimated  it  at  32,000  gallons.  It  ceased  operations  on  a  large 
scale  in  1914,  and  in  1916  was  purchased  by  Japanese  interests  at  a 
reported  price  of  $500,000  silver  ($250,000  gold). 

BrickTcilns, — ^There  are  brickkilns  that  turn  out  bricks  and  tiles 
of  foreign  style  for  local  use. 

Refrigerating  plant, — ^A  refrigerating  plant  owned  and  operated 
by  an  American  concern  xmder  the  name  of  William  Katz  has  a 
monthly  capacity  of  about  1,000  tons  of  frozen  meat. 

Furnaces, — Several  small  fiu'naces  are  engaged  in  melting  brass 
and  copper  coins  into  ingots. 

Bone-meal  fertilizer, — ^A  small  factory  with  a  capital  of  about 
$5,000  was  started  in  Tsingtau  in  1916  for  the  grinding  of  bones 
into  fertilizer. 

Egg  products, — Two  factories  imder  German  management  in  1913 
manufactured  and  exported  about  1,500,000  pounds  of  dried  egg 
products. 

Railway  repair  sTwps, — ^In  Syfan^a  suburb  of  Tsingtau,  are  located 
the  repair  shops  of  the  Shantung  Kailway.  It  has  been  annoimced 
that  these  shops  are  prepared  to  imdertake  the  construction  of  rail- 
way cars. 

Shipyard. — ^^Vttached  to  the  Great  Harbor  is  a  well-equipped 
shipyard  where  small  launches  have  been  built.  It  was  formerly 
provided  with  a  16,000-ton  floating  drydock,  but  this  has  been 
removed.  The  other  machinerv,  including  a  150- ton  crane,  remains, 
but  no  work  of  an  extensive  character,  aside  from  repairs,  has  been 
imdertaken  in  the  last  few  years. 

Spinning  miU, — ^A  spinning  mill  with  about  30,000  spindles  has 
been  started  in  Syfanff,  a  suburb  of  Tsingtau.  All  the  machinery  was 
purchased  in  England. 

SiOc  JUature. — ^A  silk  filatiure  has  been  started  in  the  Tsingtau  fac- 
tory district. 

Fhur  mill. — ^A  flour  mill  with  a  capacity  of  500  kokus  (about 
2,500  bushels)  has  been  installed  on  the  waterfront. 

Salt  worJcs, — ^The  manufacture  of  salt  from  sea  water  by  artificial 
evaporation  has  been  undertaken  by  a  modem  factory. 

The  last  four  industries  listed  are  xmder  Japanese  management 
and  suppUed  with  Japanese  capital.  With  the  exception  of  the 
brewery  all  these  factories  derive  their  raw  material  from  the  coun- 
try around  Tsingtau.  Japanese  capitalists  seem  to  be  inaugurating 
a  vigorous  development  of  the  manufacturing  possibilities  in  Tsing- 
tau, chiefly  along  the  lines  indicated  above,  raw  materials  tor  sucn 
enterprises  being  obtainable  both  cheaply  and  abundantly  in  the 
hinterland  of  the  Leased  Territory  of  Kiaochow.  An  additional 
development  m  the  near  future  will  probably  be  iron  works,  using 
ore  from  the  mines  at  Chinlingchen,  180  miles  from  Tsingtau,  on  the 
Shantung  Railway.  Plants  for  the  reduction  of  this  ore  had  been 
projected  by  the  Germans  at  Tsangkow,  11  miles  from  Tsingtau. 

Since  the  Japanese  occupation  of  the  Leased  Territory  of  Eaao- 
chow,  the  following  enterprises  (among  others),  with  an  aggregate 
authorized  capital  of  $3^000,000,  not  including  capital  of  parent 
firms,  have  opened  establishments  in  Tsingtau:  Flour  mill,  oil  mills, 
silk  filature,  spinning  mill,  ice  factory,  rice  mill,  tanneries,  match  fac- 
tory, egg-products  factories,  chemical  factory,  soap  factory,  smelting 
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works  (chiefly  for  the  reduction  of  currency),  salt  factory,  and 
cannery.  These  factories  are  located  conveniently  with  respect  to 
shipping. 

The  United  States  should  be  able  to  fuxTiish  factory  equipment  for 
Tsingtau,  even  though,  in  some  lines,  circumstances  make  unprofit- 
able the  selling  by  Americans  of  the  finished  factory  products. 
Equipment  for  egg-products  factories  and  small  flour  mills  are 
already  viewed  with  mterest  at  this  rapidly  developing  port,  and  it 
is  certain  that  with  a  little  effort  oil-millmg  machinerv  and  small 
electric-light  plants  could  be  sold,  at  least  in  limited  quantities. 
However,  since  the  potential  purchasers  are  almost  mvariablv 
Chinese  without  a  knowledge  of  English,  catalogues  and  correspond^ 
ence  alone  are  of  no  effect  as  sales  agencies.  The  members  of  a 
prosperous  Chinese  firm  selling  peanut  oil  to  the  United  States 
through  a  Japanese  concern  informed  the  American  consulate 
recently  that  they  had,  for  two  or  three  years,  been  considering  tie 
installation  of  oil-milling  machinery,  but  continued  the  old  hand 
processes  because  no  one  had  ever  attempted  to  explain  to  them  the 
Denefits  of  the  new  method,  nor  what  and  how  to  purchase.  The 
Chinese  community  of  Tsingtau  would  welcome  the  establishment 
of  an  American  general  import  and  export  concern  there,  to  push 
the  sale  of  Amencan  goods  of  this  character.  But,  to  interest  the 
Chinese  at  the  beginning,  the  exporting  of  Chinese  produce  should  be 
a  part  of  the  firm's  business,  oince  tne  United  States  makes  large 
purchases  of  such  products  at  Tsingtau,  this  feature  of  the  business, 
under  efficient  management,  would  support  the  firm  during  the  cul- 
tivation of  American  import  trade. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT:  INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY. 

The  table  below  gives  the  total  imports  and  exports,  foreign  and 
Chinese,  through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Tsingtau  diu-ing  the  years 
1904,  1913,  and  1918: 


Imports  and  exports. 

1904 

1913 

1918 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreign  countries  and  Hon^ong 

$2,399,652 
3,705,592 

111,290,763 
8,030,414 

920,249,726 
7,540,042 

From  Ciiinese  ports 

Total  foreign  imports 

«,  105, 244 

19,321,167 

27, 789, 768 

Reexports  of  foreign  goods: 

To  foreign  coMntrips  and  Hongkong  -.--.,.., 

26,804 
162,586 

143,931 
1,169,941 

To  Chinese  port,"* 



Total  foreign  Fee  TDorts     .                 

189,390 

1,311,872 

Net  total  foreign  imports 

6,105,244 

19,131,777 

26,4n,896 

Imix)rts  of  Cliinese  nrodncts . , . ,  r                             

2,715,471 

6,051,061 

14,317,679 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

672,467 
75, 521 

116.436 

To  ChlnflJ^e  pnrL«i_  „ , 

15,628 

221, 181 

Total  Chinese  roe TDorts    - 

15,628 

744,988 

337,617 

Net  total  Chinese  imports 

2,699,843 

5,306,073 

13,980,062 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

590,021 
3,771,831 

8,788,403 
9,967,029 

18,265,702 

To  Chinese  ports 

16,969,004 

Total  exirorts  of  local  origin 

4,361,852 

18,765,432 

36,234,706 

Gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  p<art 

13,182,567 

44,127,660 

77,342,166 

Net  ralue  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

13,166,939 

43,193,282 

75,692,664 
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In  1913  Japan  had  36.6  per  cent  of  the  direct  foreign  trade  of 
Tsingtau,  while  in  1918  it  had  83  per  cent.  In  the  latter  year  the 
United  States  had  only  3  per  cent. 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

It  is  believed  that  the  foUowinff  table  wiU  show  at  a  glance  the 
relation  of  Tsingtau^s  export  traae  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Cliina 
in  recent  years  and  eiao  its  development.  The  term  '* export** 
includes  shipments  to  both  foreign  and  Chinese  ports,  and  the  years 
1914  and  1915  are  omitted  because  the  statistics  for  those  years  are 
incx>mplete.  In  the  second  column  amounts  are  given  in  Haikw-an 
taels,  as  variations  in  exchange  often  obscure  the  issue  when  conver- 
sions are  made: 


Years. 

Vaiiie  of 
exports. 

Rank  of  Tsingtau  among 
Oiinese  ports. 

Tsin^1jiu*s 

percentage 

oftotal 

Chinosi? 

exports. 

1906 

Hafktran  ttuU. 
8,470,'J14 
8,47S,345 
12,033,307 
14,738,620 
17, 171, 415 
19,8.53,669 
24,999,3a0 
25,892,373 
22,934,^87 
25,711,770 
29,534,540 

Fourteenth 

2.2 

1907 

Fifteenth 

2.1 

1908 

Twoltth 

2.7 

1909 

do 

2.8 

1910 

Se  ven  I  h- 

3.0 

1911 

Sixtli 

3.6 

1912 .     ._ 

do 

4.5 

1913 

do 

4.4 

1»16 

Seventh 

3.2 

1917 

Sixth 

S.7 

1918 

do 

S.9 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  exports  from  Tsingtau 
to  foreign  countries  and  Chinese  ports  for  the  years  1913,  1916,  and 
1918: 


Articles. 


A lum ,  whi  {^ pounds . . 

Bean  cake tons. . 

Beans,  yellow pounds . . 

BonM,  animal tons.. 

Breadstufls:  Wheat pounds.. 

Bristles do.... 

Caps,  lelt number. . 

Cattle do.... 

Co«! tons.. 

Coke do... 

Copper  ingots pounds. . 

Cotton,  raw do — 

Cuttlefish do.... 

rtates: 

Blark do.... 

Red do . 


Albumen do . . . 

Yolk do... 

Whole,  prepared do... 

Fresh number. 

Fibers:  U«mp pounds. 

Fish, dried  and  salt do... 

Glassware do... 

Hats^  straw number . 

Hides,  cow pounds. . 

Hair,  human,  and  mamifaotares^f: 

Hair value . .  I 

N«t8 do...  I 

Lead pounds . .  | 

Hacarooi and  vemioeUi do....l 

o  Pounds 


1913 


52,668 

7,155 

93,898 

1,363 

52,402 

488,775 

o7,391 

28,413 

1«1,523 

627 


6, 420, 575 
164, 521 

11. 63.-),  372 


213.006 

1,1^»8,197 

37,240 

27,a56,000 

015, 125 

251,7fl9 

894,425 

187,708 

5,167,«a 

$12,502 
$408 


329,042 


1916 


228,027 
2.077 
81,221 
l,8lKi 
754.110 
92,50S 
1,274  , 
933  ' 
08,583  I 
415 
75,257.252  I 
3,279,381  I 
150,822 

382.242  ! 
555,142 


4,004,140 

7,049 

519, 764 

064,009 

54,382 

5,290,075 


$36,  a» 
11,571 
35,845 


191« 


266 

5,063 

1,494,388 

4,511 

48,979,206 

ess  940 

2,45a 

544 

172,311 

57,  aw 

6,155,639 

A, 180, 190 

77,273 

238,070 
952,679 

U6,7>1 

4«,381 

23,940 

3,231,779 

5,586 

137,65.5 

«41,326 

7,188 

5,95*i,00l 

oil,  837 
$52,520 


78,337 
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Articles. 


Keats,  f^esh pounds. 

Medidnee value. 

Oils: 

Bean poands . 

Castor do. . . 

Pcaniit do. . . 

P«ars,  fresh do... 

2*euiuts: 

InsfaeH do... 

Kernels do... 

Sftlt do... 

Seeds: 

Apricot do... 

Melon do. . . 

Seeame do... 

Silk  and  silk  goods: 

Silk,  raw,  white— 

Not  re-reeled,  not  steam  filature do. . . 

Reeled  from  dupions do. . . 

Stesm  filature do... 

Silk,  raw,  yellow- 
Not  re-reeled,  not  steam  filature do. . . 

Steam  filature do... 

Re-reeled do... 

Cocoons do... 

Cocoon-s,  refuse do. . . 

Waste do... 

Poogeee,  Shantung do. . . 

Piece  goods do... 

Skins:  Goat,  nntanned number . 

Straw  braid pounds. 

Talkiw,  animal do... 

Timber,  softwood square  feet. 

Tobacco,  leaf pounds. 

Vegetables,  fresh do . . . 

Walnuts do... 

Wool,  sheep's do... 

Zinc: 

Spelter do. . . 

Old do... 


1913 


11,571,931 


3,548,307 


19,567,226 
1,935,808 

15,274,917 
131, 114, 721 
46,748,836 

1,007,342 
626,829 
112,784 


37,373 
3,059 


£84,136 
27,132 


1,142,736 


916,902 

16,093 

131,626 

11,609,304 

4,237,U4 


1,463 

4,872,056 

1,908,816 

412,167 

2,394 
58,121 


191« 


4,432,757 
177,793 

12,094,355 

1,102,437 

31,193,053 

87,780 

632,548 
70,336,385 
103,400,850 

64,771 
883,652 
290,472 


29,526 
1,729 
3,990 

166,132 

76,475 

23,275 

40,964 

141,379 

771,001 

622,706 

2,394 

126,150 

2,020,802 

3,561^474 

1,150,975 

1,240,624 

2,2B3,602 

395,808 

771,267 

125,818 
624,419 


1918 


13,745,683 
^,042 

22,107,659 

1,181,838 

45,621,527 

488,376 

.18,354 
65,799,888 
440,704,810 

90,573 
458,451 
194,579 


63,599 

665 

7,182 

290,206 
124,355 
23,541 
36,974 
5,187 
1,659,175 


8,246 

134,555 

1,474,571 

6,8S1,1M 

1,619,344 

18,271,939 

712,880 

175, 161 

636,006 


738,815 


The  correspondence  of  the  Tsmgtau  consulate  shows  that  many 
American  firms  are  interested  in  exports  from  Tsingtau  of  goods  of 
local  origin,  and  the  following  table  (covering  1918)  is  given  as  of 
probable  interest,  only  important  articles  being  listed: 


Articles. 


Bristles 

Cotton,  raw. . . 
Hides,  cow.... 
OU: 

Bean 

Peanut 

Peanut  kernels 
Straw  braid. .. 
Wool,  sheep's . 


To  Japan. 


Pounds. 

23,142 
2,556,528 
5,516,042 

3,007,662 
28,647,934 
37, 170, 175 

1,206,975 
294,196 


To  other 
countries. 


Pound*, 


70,357 
86,051 


1,510,082 

1,141,672 

69,160 


To  Chinese 
ports. 


Pounds. 
665,798 
1,553,307 
355,908 

19,099,997 

15,463,511 

27,488,041 

198,436 

341,810 


The  following  modifications  of  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries 
took  place  during  the  period  of  the  war:  Direct  exports  to  Germany, 
Franoe,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy  entirdy  ceased,  although 
brfore  the  war  tiieir  combined  quota  of  direct  exports  was  26  per 
cent;  in  1917  only  35  per  cent  of  exports  went  through  Chinese  ports, 
instead  of  53  per  cent,  as  in  1913 ;  Japan's  share  of  the  trade  increased 
froni  8  to  59  oer  cent  in  the  same  period ;  and  tiiat  of  the  Russian 
Pacific  ports  aeoreased  from  9  to  1  per  cent.  There  had  been  no 
very  striking  changes  in  direct  exports  to  the  United  States  up  to  the 
end  of  1917,  but  in  1918  (as  shown  on  the  next  page)  the  value  of 
such  exports  represented  an  increase  of  $2,732,976  over  the  preceding 
year. 
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The  most  active  seasons  for  collecting  and  shipping  the  principal 
exports  may  be  indicated  as  follows:  Beef,  business  tnrougnout  the 
year;  hides,  October  to  April;  bean  oil,  December  to  June;  peanut 
oil,  December  to  Jime;  peanuts,  November  to  April;  silk  pongees, 
October  to  February;  silic,  raw,  August  to  November;  straw  braid, 
October  to  February. 

The  growth  of  exports  from  Tsingtau  has  been  fairly  consistent  in 
the  past  decade.  Because  of  the  fact  that  Chinese  produce  for  export 
is  generally  bought  locally  through  compradors  irom  dealers  who 
assemble  at  the  port,  a  factor  of  tne  first  importance  in  the  export 
trade  is  the  presence  of  a  number  of  exporting  firms  dealing  in  the 
same  commodities,  thus  providing  a  market  to  attract  the  Chinese 
dealers. 

During  the  years  of  the  war  the  direct  steamship  connection  with 
Europe  was  eliminated  and  at  times  there  has  been  a  shortage  of 
local,  as  well  as  ocean,  freight  space  which  has  hampered  exports. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Tsingtau  is  very  well  equipped  for  this  busi- 
ness, having  a  railway  to  bring  the  goods  from  the  interior  and  magnifi- 
cent docks  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping. 

As  has  been  said,  export  business  is  done  tm-ough  compradors  anti 
the  terms  are  arranged  at  the  outset.  Usually  Chmese  sellers  pay  the 
comprador  2  per  cent  on  straw  braid  and  1  per  cent  on  other  goods. 
Bargain  money  may  or  may  not  be  paid  on  conclusion  of  purchase 
and  full  payment  on  shipment  of  goods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  articles  declared  at  the  Tsingtau 
consulate  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  diu-ing  the  years  1913, 
1917,  and  1918: 


Artirles. 

1913                                       1917 

1918 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Bra&s  ingots pounds. . 

224.000 

106, (m 

4,000 

$31,500 
70,172 
4,032 

Bristles do 

Castor  oil gallons. . 

126,063 

$99,146 

83,121 

$rj,732 

Eggs:  Dried,  yolk,  etc .  pounds. . 

llides ^Mds*.! 

nousehold  efforts 

79,293 

12,780 

298,735 

32,S46 

1        51,673 

1,270 

1,450 

1  353 

A,U«N» 

Meat,  prw»erved pound:^. . 

Q,im 

1,258 

16,546 

Peanuts: 

Unshelled do 

6,720 
384,800 

214 
15,570 

Kernels do — 

Peanut  oil gallons. . 

856,000 
769,400 

60,076 
673,981 

718,800 
2,900,444 

55,772 
2,791,739 

Rugs square  yards. . 

BOk,ponefio {P^^V.: 

Soya  bean  oil do — 

Straw  braid 

34 

3,541 

7,672 

121,242 

121 

}        14,202 

5,849 
756,121 

4,818,656 

517,277 
31,398 

7,759,314 

962,501 

227,572 

3,754 

Straw  hats 

Tallow,  animal. pounds. . 

75,333 

11,414 

Walnuts r..do..-. 

76,500 
93,076 

3,613 

12,351 

150 

Wool do 

Zoolo^cal  specimens 

All  other  articles 1 

:::::::::::::::::::::: 

1  035 

Total 

996,126 

1,401,108 

4,134,084 

TO  PinUPnNE  ISLANDS. 

Coke tons. . 

155 

6,355 

1,052 
477,851 

370 

6,105 

Meat: 

l^reserved pounds 

Kresb : do 

5,026,2H4 

8,599,060 

845,652 

Total 

485,258 

851,757 

Grand  total 

996,126 

1,886,366 

4,986,841 
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IMPORT  TRADE. 

Tsingtau's  foreign  imports  during  the  last  decade  have  been  roughlj 
one-quarter  cotton  piece  goods,  one-quarter  cotton  yarn,  one-quarter 
miscellaneous  articles  eacn  less  in  value  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
foreign  imports,  and  the  remaining  quarter  made  up  of  8  or  10  staples 
(among  wnich  kerosene  is  easily  first,  with  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  matches  second).  Cigarettes  in  1916  climbed  suddenly  to 
about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  imports.  There  have  been  no 
other  notable  or  sudden  changes  in  the  receptivity  of  the  people  to 
foreign  imports,  but  only  a  slow  and  normal  advance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  total  foreign  imports  at  Tsingtau 
(direct  and  via  Chinese  ports)  for  the  years  from  1906  to  1918  (ex- 
cept 1914  and  1915): 


Years. 

Value. 

Rank  of  Tslngtan  among 
Chinese  ports. 

Tsingtsu'a 

percentage 

of  total 

in^orS^of 

1906 

Haikwttn  taeh. 
16  ""*  'V67 
16          )53 
15          J78 
Ifl          133 
20          tl9 

20       m 
23        m, 

26          »15 
18          118 
22          183 
22          »1 

Seventh. 

4.0 

1907 

Eighth 

8.8 

1908 

do 

3.0 

1909 

Sixth 

4.8 

1910 

do 

4.4 

1911 

Eighth 

4.4 

1912 

Sixth 

5.0 

1913 

Seventh 

4.6 

1916 

do 

3.2 

1917 

Eighth 

4.1 

1918 

Seventh 

4.0 

Previous  to  the  war  both  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the 
North  German  Lloyd  had  direct  sailings  to  European  ports,  but  since 
the  war,  with  occasional  exceptions,  all  European  ana  American  im- 
ports have  required  transshipments  at  Japanese  or  Chinese  ports, 
generallj  Kobe  or  Shanghai. 

The  hberal  financial  accommodation  allowed^  by  German  banks  to 
their  nationals  is  well  known,  and  the  long  credit  they  were  thus  able 
to  give  Chinese  purchasers  was  an  advantage.  At  the  present  time 
most  of  the  import  business  is  in  Japanese  Lands,  and  tney  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  extending  long  credits.  In  fact,  Chinese  merchants  state 
that  in  many  lines  cash  payment  is  required.  High  prices  for  ex- 
ports (in  spite  of  cheap  gold)  and  the  appreciation  of  silver  help  to 
overcome  Chinese  reluctance  or  inability  to  buy  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

Distribution  of  imports  to  the  interior  is  by  the  Shantim^  Rail- 
way and  thence,  generally,  by  Chinese  carts.  For  information  on 
this  topic  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  Chefoo 
consular  district. 

The  table  following  shows  the  principal  imports  of  foreign  goods 
into  Tsingtau  for  the  years  1913,  1916,  and  1918. 
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Articles. 


Asbestos pounds . 

Bags,  gunny pieces. 

Beer  and  porter x^alue. 

Borax pounds.. 

Brass  and  yellow  metal  sheets do. . . 

Batter do... 

Buttons,  brass gross. 

Guidles pounds. 

China  ware value. 

Cigarettes do... 

Clocks pieces. 

Coal tons. 

Ccfper  sheets pounds. 

Cotton  manufactures: 
Sheetings,  gray,  plain— 

American pieces. 

English do... 

Japanese do... 

Shirtings,  gray,  plain do... 

Shirtings,  white,  plain — 

Japanese do ... , 

Oflier do... 

Drills- 

Americui do... 

English do ... , 

Japanese do. . ., 

Jeans- 
American do. . . , 

EngHsh do 

Japanese do..., 

T  cloths- 
English  do 

Japanese. do.... 

Cambrics,  lawns,  and  muslins,  white,  dyed,  or  printed, 

pieces 

Chintzes  and  plain  prints do... 

Printed  drills,  furniture  coverings,  and  twills do. . . , 

Printed  sateens do..., 

Printed  T cloths do.... 

Italians  and  lastings— 

Fast  black do.... 

Plain,  colored do.... 

Figured do.... 

Dyed  shirtings  and  sheetings,  plain do. . . . 

Turkey  red  cambrics  and  shirtmgs do 

Spanisn  stripes do. . . . 

Flannelettes do.... 

Colored  woven  cottons yards . . 

Velvets  and  velveteens do. 


Blankets pieces.. 

Handkerchiefs doeens . . 

Towels do.... 

Yam- 
Indian pounds.. 

English do 

Japanese do — 

Cot  ton  thread,  on  spools gross . . 

Dyes: 

Aniline value.. 

Indigo— 

Artificial pounds. . 

Natural,  liquid do — 

Lead ,  whi t e  and  yellow do 

Logwood  extract do.... 

Electrical  materials value.. 

Enameled-ware  basins dozen. . 

Flour barrels.. 

Fish,  dried,  fresh,  salt pounds. . 

Glass,  window boxes.. 

Glassware value.. 

Gypsum pounds . . 

Iron  and  mild  steel: 
New- 
Bars do 

NaU-rod do.... 

Hoops do 

Nails,  wire do 

Sheets  and  plates do — 

Wire do.... 

Old do.... 

Iron,  unmanufiactured do — 

Iron,  galvanized,  sheets do — 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures do — 


1913 


1,008,804 
134,208 


06,420 

118,209 

266,800 

$46,246 

1307,332 


183,274 


82,227 

7,830 

243,542 

382,304 


96,204 

22,814 
4,323 
4,710 

1,780 
181,086 


392,992 
25,813 

26,461 
136,488 
13,316 
15,596 
21,876 

89,697 

187,982 

175,085 

6,379 

87,289 

12,636 

14,354 

126,467 

61,912 

31,414 

17,066 

126,968 

9,118,847 

899 

27,920.956 

27,327 

1228,506 

4,678,674 


882,907 

181, 2n 

829,058 
11,755 
52,106 
2,292,133 
16,664 
$13,260 


2,384,158 
493,962 
400,729 

1,288,770 
917,567 
480,263 
18,646,467 
613,912 
901,740 

3,705,247 


1916 


1,008,285 
$79,402 


6,118 

18,832 

33,955 

175,294 

$25,660 

$1,079,162 


14,338 
22,610 


15,880 

3,283 

239,100 

117,622 

5,608 
51,735 

2,472 

269 

11,063 


11,768 
107,076 

87,826 
181,620 

8,656 
29,195 

300 
2,970 

352 

64,581 
86,902 
66,009 
3,621 
86,126  1 
648  I 
14,805  1 


1918 


14,060 
26,742 
29,510 
127,949 

8,777,782 


99,863,607 
16,462 


24,206 
123,291 
162,526 


$39,273 

6,449 

873 

1,181,600 

1,664 

$9,140 

7,847 


2,793 


449,274 
292,384 


6,686,043 
15,029 
173,831 
163,500 


14,231 

1,492,906 

$12,275 

13,506 


43,832 

12,296 

383,900 

$37,603 

$1,103,204 


2,304) 

4,910 

241,800 

88,687 


26,087 


2,730 
13,282 

1,200 
9,3M 
13,282 

103,213 
404,898 

15,565 
70,827 
2,592 
^179 
1,375 

14l!oS 

32,179 

3,631 

76,220 

865 

14,782 


18,249 


23,289 
99,877 

1,438,661 


13,066,610 
20,458 

$18,987 

45,290 

4,655 

222,906 

6,660 

$52,997 

7,414 

266 

1,757,320 

4,268 

$13,669 

92,701 


361,785 


186,200 
678,982 
305,368 
159,733 
8,180,695 

39,634 
184,737 
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ArUdes. 


In  pigs pounds.. 

Manulactures  of do 

Kerosene,  total gallons.. 

American •. do 

Japanese do 

RnssLan do 

Persian do 

Sumatra , do 

Lamps  and  lampware value.. 

Ifatcnes,  Japanese gross.. 

Mats number.. 

Metal,  white  or  German  silver,  sheets  and  wire pounds. . 

MUk,  condensed,  in  tins dozen.. 

Needles thousands.. 

Nickel pounds., 

Opium do..., 

Faper do.... 

Pepper,  black do..., 

Qtucksuver do..., 

Sakd value. 

Seaweed pounds. 

811k  piece  goods,  mixtures do..., 

Soap value., 

Soy pounds. 

Soda do... 

Steel do... 

Stores,  household value. 

Sogan 
•        Brown pounds. 

White do... 

Refined do... 

Candy  (crystals) .• do... 

Timber 

Hardwood cubic  feet. 

Softwood sqtiarefeet. 

Tin pounds. 

Tin  plates do... 

"Wines  ani  spirits value. 

"Wool  and  cotton  unions yards . 

"Woolen  goods: 

Cloth,  broad,  medium,  and  habit do... 

Spanish  stripes ^ do... 

Other pieces. 

Woolen  yam pounds. 

Zinc,  ana  manufactures do. . . 


1913 


1916 


549.024 

8,325 

9,364,065 

6,111,727 


1,754,962 


2,497,376 
$44,804 

6,610,566 
519,890 


14,743 

534,605 

17,423 

2,181 

6,491,890 

640,778 

4,788 


4,884,558 

87,093 

$49,007 


5,083,925 
999,496 
$89,226 

21,533,897 

5,249,510 
11,359,530 
2,687,797 

23,988 
4,659,991 

20.083 
8,072,965 

$74,823 
83,878 

2,060 
2,656 
2,296 
85,644 
190,988 


117,040 

4,256 

6,924,484 

2,478,617 

1,408,800 


1,446,503 

1,500,564 

$18,350 

8,716,069 

109,135 

7,847 

5,505 

43,675 

031 

15,578 

2,442,412 

206,544 

031 

$89,268 

8,869,236 

31,454 

$44,202 

771,001 


$53,457 

13,094,792 

8,093,048 

6,509,419 

999,804 

8,862 
1,431,968 
15, 162 
8,413,711 
$6,850 
27,214 

160 
098 
280 

12,768 
*     2,926 


1918 


66;  834 

1,197 

6,106,002 

2,359,930 

683,80$ 


8,162,20$ 

20  511 

2,627,470 

285,632 

4,738 

6,110 

209,0(76 

3,691 

7,316 

1,620,324 

457,520 

632 

$96,720 

6,309,136 

37,025 

$96,671 

406,464 

813,295 

65,303 

80;46$ 

26,098,127 
10,780,714 
17,932,780 
3,485,398 

21,400 

1,304,190 

15,827 

2,640,034 

$138,968 

4,908 

206 

177 

61 

16,350 

81,787 


With  the  exception  of  kerosene,  none  of  the  above  imports  oflfers 
any  ^eat  opportunities  for  American  manufacturers  ana  exporters. 
Machmery,  however,  such  as  weaving,  spinning,  and  milling,  un- 
doubtedly holds  promise.  In  this  line  more  than  m  most  it  is  impera- 
tive to  be  represented  by  active  and  capable  local  concerns,  though 
in  the  matter  of  railway  equipment  American  interests  have  been 
satisfactorily  served  by  occasional  visits  of  salesmen. 

Japanese  merchants  have  had,  naturally,  a  great  advantage  in 
Tsingtau,  but  this  is  discoimted  somewhat  oy  the  imiversal  practice 
of  Chinese  buyers  of  sending  orders  to  Chinese  brokers  in  Shanghai, 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

Among  the  steamship  lines  operating  between  Tsingtau  and  other 
Asiatic  ports  are  the  following  Japanese  companies:  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Harada  Steamship  Oo.,  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Co.,  Dairen  Steamship  Co.,  Awa  Steamship  Co., 
and  Chosen  Yusen  Kaisha.  These  lines  have  steamers  connecting 
the  Leased  Territory  with  ports  such  as  Osaka,  Kobe,  Moji,  Ujina, 
Dairen,  Chemulpo,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  and  Hongkong. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Japanese  lines,  the  British  firmg  Jardine. 
Matheson  &  Co.  O^td.),  and  Butterfield  &  Swire  (Ltd.)  have  occasional 
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steamers  calling  at  the  port.     Chartered  vessels,  also,  occasionally 

call.  .         .  I         . 

Through  the  steamship  companies  it  is  possible  to  get  through  bifls 
of  lading  to  and  from  Tsingtau  and  foreign  ports,  but  there  are  no 
other  forwarding  or  express  companies  having  extensive  connections. 

The  magnificent  harbor  rives  berthing  accommodations  for  more 
than  20  vessels  300  feet  in  length,  and  the  minimum  depth  of  water 
beside  the  wharves  is  27  feet,  while  usual  low  water  gives  33  feet. 
The  harbor  is  ice-free,  and  railway  spurs  run  onto  the  wharves^ 
Wharves  and  harbor  are  in  a  bonded  area.  Machinery,  torfs,  etc., 
used  for  manufacturing,  industrial,  and  agricultural  purposes  ¥rithm 
the  Leased  Territory  are  duty  free.  Tonnaeedues  are  1  cent  ($0.01) 
silver  per  ton  per  day,  and  there  are  no  pifotage  fees. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  reader  may  be  referred,  for 
additional  information,  to  the  section  on  *  'Communications^'  (p.  613). 

FACILITIES  FOtt  TRAVK.. 

The  Grand  Hotel,  Grand  Hotel  Annex,  and  Strand  Hotel  (last  in 
summer  only)  furnish  excellent  accommodations  and  cuisine.  The 
rates  are,  at  present  exchange  ($0.70),  about  $5  gold  per  day.  One  * 
large  room  with  bath  for  one  person  is  $45  silver  per  week;  two 
persons,  $80  silver.  Railway  and  steamer  accommodations  at 
Tsingtau  are  excellent,  including  a  night  train  to  Tsinan,  the  provin- 
cial capital,  and  junction  with  the  north-and-south  Tientsin-rukow 
Railway.  Tsingtau  is  a  widely  patronized  summer  resort,  and  the 
climate  is  equawe  and  agreeable  at  all  times. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  DISfTRICT. 

There  are  two  chambers  of  commerce  in  Tsingtau,  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  the  latter  styling  itself  the  Tsingtau  Business  Association. 
There  are  also  Chinese  guSds,  such  as  the  butch^s'  guild,  etc.,  but 
these  do  not  have  a  direct  bearing  on  foreign  commerce. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

There  has  never  been  an  American  firm  in  Tsingtau  actively  engaged 
in  either  importing  or  exporting  general  merchandise. 

In  addition  to  the  German  missionary  societies  represented  in  the 
Leased  Territory  and  the  Franciscan  Convent,  with  one  or  two 
Catholic  priests,  there  are  no  Western  mission  societies  in  the 
Territory  with  the  exception  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 
This  mission  conducts  a  boys'  ((Chinese)  school  (see  under  ''Educa- 
tion*'), a^d  generally  has  foiu:  resident  missionaries. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  American-owned  refrigerating  plant, 
chiefly  engaged  in  exporting  fresh  beef  to  Manila  and  Vladivostok, 
and  the  same  firm  has  a  meat-packing  plant. 

A  large  American  oil  company  has  an  extensive  installation,  tanks, 
etc.  Tne  market  is  shared  with  a  British  concern  provided  with 
similar  equipment,  and  with  Japanese  concerns  marketing  American 
and  Japanese  products. 
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GENERAL  TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Suggestions  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  American  trade  in  the 
Tsingtau  district  may  be  epitomized  in  the  statement  that  what  is 
needed  is  American  representation.  The  absence  of  American  firms 
has  been  noted.  At  the  present  time  this  defect  is  in  prospect  of 
being  remedied,  and  the  consulate  may  be  able  in  the  futm^e  to 
assist  American  exporters  by  suggesting  a  resident  American  firm 
capable  of  handling  their  interests.  In  extending  sales  it  is  necessary, 
here  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  that  energetic  measures  be  used, 
and  it  has  not  always  been  foimd  that  foreign  firms  are  the  best  agen- 
cies to  this  end. 
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NOTE  CONCERNING  MAPS. 

Facing  this  page  are  two  maps  of  China— the  first  a  large,  detailed  map  and  the 
second  a  smaller  one  desired  simpljr  to  show  the  existing  railways  of  the  country. 
Persons  interested  primarily  in  questions  of  railway  transportation  will  find  it  more 
convenient  to  consult  the  smaller  map,  disregarding  the  railway  lines  indicated  on 
the  other,  which  do  not  correspond  in  all  respects  with  actual  conditions  at  the 
present  time. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washinffton^  August  loy  1919. 

Sir:  There  is  submitted  herewith  the  second  volume  of  the  Com- 
mercial Handbook  of  China,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Com- 
mercial Attache  Julean  Arnold.  Volume  1  consists  of  articles  cov- 
ering in  detail  the  commercial  and  economic  aspects  of  each  of 
the  American  consular  districts  in  China,  together  with  introductory 
chapters  describing  the  country  as  a  whole  and  presenting  complete 
statistics  of  its  trade.  The  present  volume  contains  discussions  of  a 
more  general  character,  relating  to  Chinese  customs  and  social  organi- 
zation, industrial  development,  commercial  practices  and  regulations, 
conditions  at  the  ports,  advantageous  methods  of  entering  the  market, 
problems  that  require  solution,  and  numerous  other  matters  having 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  expansion  of  American  trade  with  China. 

Commercial  Attach^  Arnold  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  desire  to  express  their  warm  appreciation  of  the 
assistance  rendered  in  the  compilation  of  this  monograph  by  the 
mercantile  communities  in  China  and  particularly  by  those  persons 
who  prepared  special  chapters  for  Volume  2.  Among  those  whose 
studies  and  conclusions  are  represented  in  this  book — in  addition  to 
Mr.  Arnold — are  Consul  Baymond  P.  Tenney;  Consul  Mahlon  H. 
Perkins;  Consul  Albert  W.  Pontius;  Vice  Consul  Walter  A.  Adams; 
Judge  Charles  Sumner  Lobingier,  of  the  United  States  Court  for 
China;  Mr.  John  V.  A.  MacMurray,  chargfi  d'affaires,  American 
Legation,  Peking;  Trade  Commissioner  Frank  Ehea;  Trade  Com- 
missioner Paul  Page  Whitham;  G.  Passeri,  formerly  financial  ad- 
viser to  the  Bank  of  China ;  Trade  Commissioner  A.  W.  Ferrin ;  Mr. 
John  H.  Beisner,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
University  of  Nanking;  Mr.  J.  B.  Powell,  editor  of  Millard's  Review, 
Shanghai;  Dr.  W.  B.  Pettus,  director  of  the  North  China  Union 
Language  School,  Peking;  Dr.  Fong  F.  Sec,  of  Shanghai;  Dr.  Y.  T. 
Tsur,  formerly  president  of  Tsinghua  College,  Peking;  Rev.  Frank 
Rawlinson,  editor  of  the  Chinese  Recorder;  and  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  China.  The  American  Asiatic  Association  very 
courteously  furnished  the  illustrations  that  appear  in  this  volume. 
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The  Bureau  is  grateful  for  the  valuable  assistance  of  Dr.  A.  P. 
Winston  and  Consul  Nelson  T.  Johnson,  of  the  Department  of  State, 
who  have  read  all  the  material  in  proof  and  have  made  important 
suggestions. 

Both  volumes  of  the  handbook  have  been  edited  by  F.  Lamont 
Peirce,  of  the  Bureau's  staff. 
Respectfully, 

Philip  B.  Kennedy, 

Chief  of  Bwteau. 
To  Hon.  William  C.  REi>pn5LD, 

Secretary  of  Cammeroe. 
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DIGEST  OF  CHINESE  HISTORY. 

By  Commeroiai  Attaoii^  Jmeftn  Arnold. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  ever-increasing  interest  manifested  by  Americans  in  tl^ir  rela- 
tions with  the  Far  East  makes  it  necessary  that  they  ^onld  know 
something  of  Uie  historical  background  of  the  world's  most  populons 
nation,  Qiina. 

China  is  not  the  name  «ven  to  the  country  by  the  Chinese,  who  call 
it "  Chung  Kwo,"  or  Middle  Kingdom.  Probably  once  in  its  history, 
«about  200  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was 
known  as  the  Kii^om  of  Ch'in,  and  at  that  time  the  name  was  car- 
ried to  Indian  and  western  lands  by  trade's. 

The  origin  of  the  Chinese  people  is  also  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
fertile  lands  of  the  Wei  Basm  m  southern  Shensi  Province,  in  west 
China,  are  spoken  of  as  the  cradle  of  China,  indicating  that  the 
Chinese  either  came  from  central  Asia  or  that  the  race  originated  here. 

EARLIEST  PERIOD. 

The  legendary  history  of  China  is  believed  by  the  Chinese  to 
extend  back  to  the  beginnings  of  all  things.  The  historical  period 
takes  its  inception  from  B.  C.  2852,  the  supposed  date  of  the  birth 
of  the  first  of  the  Emperors  as  credited  in  Chinese  history.  This 
Emperor  is  supposed  to  have  given  to  the  people  (1)  the  marriage 
ceremony,  (2)  musical  instruments,  (8)  the  ideogram  in  writing  to 
replace  knot  notation,  (4)  the  six  domestic  animals,  (5)  the  mul- 
berry leaf  for  the  feeding  of  silkworms,  and  (6)  fish  nets. 

The  Emperor  Shen  Nimg,  2700  B.  C,  is  reputed  to  have  ffiven  his 
people  the  wooden  plow  and  the  art  of  husbandry.  At  uiis  time 
China  was  supposed  to  extend  as  far  east  as  Shantung  Province  and 
as  far  south  as  the  Yangtze  Valley. 

The  greatly  famed  Yao,  who  ruled  about  2300  B.  C.  and  exhibited 
marvelous  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  is  credited  with 
having  disregarded  a  worthless  son  in  choosing  his  successor  and 
nominating,  mstead,  Shun,  an  obscure  person  of  splendid  character. 
He  regulated  the  calendar,  standardized  weights  and  measures,  and 
mitigated  the  punishments  then  in  vogue.  Shun  chose  a  worthy  man 
for  his  successor  in  Yii,  known  as  the  engineer  Emperor,  for  his 
ability  to  control  the  flood  watws  of  the  Yellow  River, ''  by  the  opeu- 
ing  or  a  passage  for  the  western  waters  through  the  present  defile  at 
mi  Shan."  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  made  a  survey  of  the 
imperial  domains. 
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CHOU  DYNASTY. 

Although  there  is  a  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  in  passing  from  Yu 
to  the  Chou  Dynasty,  this  period  does  not  seem  to  have  o&red  much 
of  interest  to  modern  civilization.  The  Chou  Dynasty  extended  frwn 
B.  C.  1122  to  249  and  represents,  in  its  nine  centuries  of  continuous 
rule,  the  longest  period  of  any  of  China's  dynasties.  The  country 
durinff  this  dynasty  seems  to  have  split  up  into  numerous  principah- 
ties,  although  it  produced  some  of  Cnina's  greatest  men,  among  wh(mi 
were  Duke  Chou  Kung,  who  is  credited  with  the  composition  of  the 
Chou  Li,  a  description  of  the  organization  of  the  Government  and  the 
ceremonials  ^ ;  the  f  oimder  of  Taoism,  Lao  Tsz,  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  about  B.  C.  604;  the  great  sage  Confucius,  born  B.  C.  551  in 
Shantung,  where  the  present  Duke  Kung,  said  to  be  the  seventy- 
fifth  lineal  descendant,  resides  and  where  the  tomb  and  the  ancestral 
Hall  of  Confucius  are  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation ;  and  Men- 
cius,  the  great  apostle  of  Confucius,  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  born  in 
Shantung  near  the  birthplace  of  his  great  master. 

EMPEROR  CHIN  SHIH  HUANG  TI. 

It  was  the  Emperor  Chin  Shih  Huang  Ti,  about  225  B,  C,  who  suo^ 
ceeded  in  uniting  the  China  which  had  durinff  the  Chou  Dynasty  split 
up  into  numerous  principalities.  It  was  also  imder  this  Emperor 
that  the  construction  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China  was  begun — ^with  an 
army  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  headed  by  Menj^  Tien,  to  whom  is 
also  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  hair  brush  used  for  writing. 

HAN  DYNASTY. 

The  Han  Dynasty,  which  lasted  from  B.  C,  210  to  A.  D.  220,  has 
come  down  as  one  of  the  illustrious  periods  in  Chinese  historv.  Al- 
though it  was  marked  by  great  peace  and  prosperity  among  the  peo- 
ple, yet  the  banners  of  China  were  carried  by  its  military  leaders  to 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  trade  was  established  with  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  Literature  and  art  were  encouraged  by  the  Court 
and  consequently  flourished.  The  Imperial  Library,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  contained  more  than  10,000  volumes. 
A  woman,  an  authoress  of  note,  was  named  Mistress  of  Poetry,  Elo« 
quence  and  History,  for  the  Empress.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
paper  is  said  to  have  been  invented,  writing  before  that  time  having 
undoubtedly  been  done  on  silk  and  stone.  Buddhism  was  introduced 
into  China  in  A.  D.  67. 

TANG  DYNASTY. 

The  Tang  Dynasty,  A.  D.  618  to  905,  is  regarded,  like  the  Han 
Dynasty,  as  one  of  the  glorious  epochs  in  Chinese  history.  The 
boundaries  of  China  were  extended  and  tribes  westward  to  tlie  Cas- 
pian Sea  were  brought  under  the  Chinese  Empire.  One  of  its  Em- 
perors, T'ai  Tsung,  was  particularly  open-minded  with  respect  to  for- 

1  Prof.  Hlrth  says  of  the  Cboa  Li :  "  As  an  educator  of  the  nation  the  Chou  Li  ha» 
probably  not  Its  like  among  the  literatures  of  the  world,  not  excepting  even  the  Bible." 
It  is  significant  that  the  six  boards  of  the  central  Government  administration  as  defined 
in  the  Chou  Li  were  perpetuated  almost  in  their  original  form  down  to  1900  A.  D. 
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eign  religions.  In  A.  D.  621  the  first  repi^esentative  of  Zoroaster  canie 
to  China.  Mohammedans  and  Magians  established  themselves  at  the 
capital,  Sianfu.  A  few  years  later  the  first  of  the  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians came  to  China  and  were  welcomed.  Literature  was  encouraged, 
a  literal*y  academy  was  founded  at  the  capital,  a  special  edition  of  the 
classics  was  printed,  and  a  system  of  civil-service  examinations  was 
perfected,  which  was  continued  down  to  the  year  1905  A.  D.,  almost 
m  its  original  form.  The  Emperor  T'ai  Tsung  also  interested  himself 
in  social  reforms^  introducing  the  honor  or  parole  system  in  the  pris- 
ons. It  was  during  this  dynasty  that  Korea  came  under  Chinese  rule. 
The  Tanff  Dynasty  gave  China  its  most  noted  poet,  Li  Po,  as  also  the 
most  celebrated  painter  in  the  person  of  Wu  Tao-yuan  (Wu  Tao-tsz). 
Arab  traders  established  tradmg  posts  in  Canton  during  the  Tang 
Dynasty,  and  history  says  that  a  large  number  of  foreigners  were 
actually  resident  in  China  at  this  time.  From  a  census  taken  in  A.  D. 
754,  China's  population  was  given  as  53,000,000.  China  probably  rose 
to  its  greatest  heights  as  an  Asiatic  power  during  the  Tang  Dynasty. 

SUNG  DYNASTY. 

During  the  eleventh  century  in  China,  while  the  dark  curtain  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  fallen  on  the  civilization  of  Europe,  a  socialist 
philosopher  statesman,  Wang-An-Shih,  actually  put  into  practice  in 
a  section  of  China  a  political  system  that  even  to-day  must  be  consid- 
ered as  advanced.  This  system  provided  that  the  State  should  take 
entire  control  of  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture  with  a  view  to 
protecting  the  working  classes.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
tribunals  to  regulate  me  daily  wage  and  the  daily  price  of  merchan- 
dise. Taxation  was  levied  on  the  land  in  proportion  to  its  fertility, 
and  men  were  taxed  according  to  their  ability  to  pay,  the  very  poor 
being  exempt.  Pensions  were  provided  for  the  aged,  support  for  the 
unemployed,  and  assistance  to  the  needy.  Seeds  were  distributed  for 
sowing  in  waste  lands,  to  be  cultivated  by  those  in  need  of  work. 
Evenr  family  with  more  than  two  males  was  obliged  to  give  one  to 
the  State  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  and  every  family  had  to  keep  a  horse 
for  the  State  for  cavalry  purposes  in  case  of  need.  The  ideas  of 
Wang-An-Shih  were  too  advanced  for  his  time  and  after  10  years' 
experiment  they  were  abandoned. 

In  art,  literature,  and  philosophy,  the  period  of  this  dynasty,  the 
Sunff,  is  characterized  as  the  "  Periclean  Age  of  China."  In  spite  of 
the  uterary  heights  to  which  China  ascended,  the  period  was  marked 
by  serious  internal  disturbances  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Mon- 
gol conquest,  easily  effected  during  the  thirteenth  century. 

MONGOL  DYNASTY. 

The  Mongols  ruled  China  for  a  hundred  years,  beginning  with  their 
great  Emperor  Kublai  Khan,  whose  fame  spread  over  the  earth 
through  the  writings  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveler,  who 
visited  China  during  his  reign  and  gave  to  the  world  a  vivid  picture 
of  this  wondrous  land,  in  many  respects  with  a  civilization  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  Europe  at  that  time.  Christian  missions  flourished 
in  China  during  the  Mongol  Dynasty,  especially  those  of  the  Cath- 
olic orders.  The  Mongols,  as  also  the  Manchus,  who  came  later,  per- 
mitted the  Chinese  to  continue  their  administrative  system. 
1345G9°— 20 2 
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MING  DYNASTY. 

From  1368  to  1644,  China  enjoyed  again  the  rule  of  its  own  Emper- 
ors, under  the  Ming  Dynasty,  when  public  schools,  libraries,  art, 
and  industries  were  encouraged.  The  law  code  was  ccmipiled,  giving 
to  the  people  for  the  first  time  some  idea  of  the  laws  under  whidi 
they  were  governed.  One  of  the  Ming  Emperors  caused  to  be  pro- 
duced the  largest  encyclopedia  ever  known,  a  production  requiring 
the  labors  of  2,000  scholars  and  resulting  in  about  500,000  pages. 
During  this  Emperor's  reign,  Cochin-China  and  Tongking  were 
added  to  China's  vast  domains.  In  1455  a  canal  was  dug  from 
Peking  to  Tientsin,  connecting  with  the  Grand  Canal  (the  construc- 
tion of  which  was  begun  in  the  seventh  centurj'  and  completed  dur- 
ing Kublai  Khan's  reign)  and  bringing  Peking  into  canal  communi- 
cation with  the  Yangtze  River,  a  distance  of  700  miles,  so  that  the 
tribute  rice  might  find  its  way  directly  from  central  China  to  the 
capital  by  internal  waterways. 

It  is  during  the  Ming  Dynasty,  earlv  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
one  finds  recorded  the  arrival  of  the  first  Europeans  by  sea  at 
Canton.  Japanese  attempted  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  China 
through  Korea  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
were  defeated.  During  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Jesuit  missionaries  established  themselves  in  favorable  relations  with 
the  Chinese  in  Peking  and  became  at  one  time  important  factors  in 
the  court  life  of  the  capital,  principally  because  of  their  superior 
knowledge  of  astronomy. 

MANCHU  DYNASTY. 

By  playing  one  party  off  against  another  during  a  period  of  inter- 
nal strife,  the  Manchus,  the  rugged,  hardy  tribes  of  the  north,  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  China  from  the  Mings  and  seating  their  own 
Emperor  on  the  throne.  Like  the  Mongols  several  centuries  before, 
they  added  their  own  territories  to  China  with  their  conquest,  so 
China  at  least  gained  territorially  by  the  conquests  of  these  northern 
tribes,  who  themselves  were  subsequently  absorbed.  This  foreign 
dynasty  was  fated  to  last  from  1644  to  1911,  a  period  of  267  years. 
It  was  not  without  its  famous  rulers,  for  in  K'ang  Hsi  and  Ch'ien 
Lung  it  produced  two  of  the  great  men  who  have  occupied  the 
throne  during  the  long  stretch  of  China's  history.  K'an^  Hsi  ruled 
60  years.  For  American  visitors  to  Peking,  it  is  interestmg  to  note 
that  during  K'ang  Hsi's  reign  a  great  earthquake  and  fire  desolated 
Peking,  destroying  the  imperial  pala<5es,  and  that  in  1730  a  still 
more  severe  shock  all  but  destroyed  the  city. 

K'ang  Hsi's  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  literary  works 
which  were  the  results  of  his  efforts  and  encouragement,  especially 
the  massive  concordance  and  encyclopedia  and  the  dictionary  of 
44,439  characters  that  bears  his  name.  Among  K'ang  Hsi's  reforms 
are  to  be  noted  the  prohibition  of  immolation  of  women,  the  return 
of  lands  unjustly  taKen  from  the  people,  and  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture.  He  attempted  to  abolisli  the  custom  of  footbinding 
among  Chinese  women,  to  which  Manchu  women  were  not  addicted, 
but  his  efforts  failed,  as  the  custom  was  too  deeply  rooted  and  one 
that  education  alone  could  eradicate. 
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China's  first  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  was  signed  in  1689  with 
Bussia,  securing  peace  between  these  two  neighboring  countries  for 
a  period  of  160  years. 

t7h'ien  Lung  was  the  fourth  of  the  Manchu  Emperors.  Like 
K'ang  Hsi,  he  also  ruled  for  a  period  of  60  ^ears,  the  years  of  his 
reign  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lifetime  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can President,  ueorge  Wa^ington.  It  is  probably  safe  to  make  the 
statement  that  no  ruler  during  the  whole  period  of  China's  history 
reigned  over  a  larger  territory  than  did  Cn'ien  Lung.  He  was  not 
only  famed  as  a  soldier  but  his  name  lives  as  an  ardent  patron  of  art 
and  literature.  The  Manchu  Dynasty  declined  after  Ch'ien  Limg's 
time.  Secret  societies  grew  in  number  and  influence :  intriguing  plot- 
ters aspired  to  positions  of  power  and  influence;  luxury,  dissipation, 
and  inactivity  sapped  the  strength  of  the  Manchu  Court  and  Man- 
chu bannermen — so  that  the  last  century  of  Manchu  domination  was 
one  of  weakness  and  decline,  rather  than  strength  and  glory.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  during  these  years  that  men  of  strong  character  were 
most  needed  to  pilot  uie  ship  of  state,  for  China's  relations  with  its 
nei^bors  and  with  the  West  assumed^  with  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  an  ever-increasing  significance  for  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  itself. 

RELATIONS  OF  CHINA  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS. 

As  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  by  no  means 
a  newcomer  to  the  field  of  China's  commerce,  it  is  recorded  in  the 
history  of  our  relations  with  China  that  from  the  very  inception  of 
our  Kepublic — ^that  is,  from  the  moment  the  prohibition  as  a  British 
colony  to  engage  in  foreign  trade  was  removed — American  ships 
sailed,  to  China.  The  first  Yankee  ship  to  China,  the  Empress  of 
China^  arrived  in  Canton  in  1784,  carrying  a  cargo  of  ginseng.  Maj. 
Shaw,  a  supercargo  on  this  ship,  carri^  with  him  a  commission  from 
Cteorge  Washington  as  consul  to  Canton,  where  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence as  commercial  agent  without  diplomatic  functions.  In  1805, 
87  American  vessels  carried  nearly  six  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
from  American  ports  to  Canton  and  returned  laden  with  Chinese 
products.  By  1852,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  shipping 
coming  to  the  port  of  Shanghai  was^  carried  in  American  bottoms. 
In  1829,  the  first  American  missionaries  came  to  China. 

China's  first  war  with  a  western  nation  might  have  been  prevented 
had  those  in  authority  in  Peking  had  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
issue  at  stake.  It  resulted  in  the  first  Chinese  treaty  with  a  western 
Power,  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  in  1842,  by  the  terms  of  which  Hong- 
kong was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  and  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy, 
Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  were  opened  to  foreign  trade. 
Caleb  Cushing,  the  first  American  envoy  extraordinary  to  China, 
was  commissioned  by  our  President  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  China, 
to  guarantee  to  American  citizens  rights  to  trade  with  China.  It 
secured  the  recognition  of  the  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  the  open  ports,  not  only  for  Americans  but  for  the 
nationals  of  other  countries  as  well.  In  fact,  Caleb  Cushing's  treaty 
became  the  pattern  for  successive  treaties,  so  broad  was  it  in  its 
general  terms  and  so  fair  and  just  in  its  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others.  It  was  this  treaty  that  carried  for  the  first  time  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  still  more  clearly  defined  in  our  next  treaty, 
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negotiated  bjr  Anson  Burlingame,  and  thereafter  to  appear  in  all 
foreign  treaties  made  with  China. 

Probably  China  never  in  its  history  suffered  a  more  severe  calami^ 
than  that  which  came  with  the  Taipmg  Rebellion,  which  for  14  years 
laid  waste  vast  sections  of  the  country,  caused  the  death  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  millions  of  its  citizens,  and  resulted  in  the  impover- 
ishment of  as  many  more,  with  no  compensating  good  effects.  Of 
interest  to  Americans  is  the  fact  that  it  was  an  American,  Frederick 
Ward,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  accepted  employment  with  the  Chinese 
Government  forces  and  organized  the  "Ever  Victorious  Army" 
which  was  responsible  for  turning  the  tide  in  the  war,  eventually 
leading  to  the  success  of  the  Government  forces. 

China's  second  war  with  Great  Britain  was,  like  the  first,  of  short 
duration.  It  resulted  in  the  cession  to  Great  Britain  of  Kowlo<m, 
on  the  mainland  opposite  Hongkong,  and  the  opening  of  Tientsin 
as  a  port 

As  France  had  participated  with  Great  Britain  in  this  display  of 
force,  made  in  protest  of  China's  interference  in  British  traxle  and 
its  nonfulfillment  of  former  treaty  obligations,  the  French  Govern- 
ment, through  its  representatives,  also  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  on 
this  occasion,  which  exacted  from  China,  in  addition  to  rights 
accorded  by  the  British  treaty,  the  riffht  of  Christians  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  throughout  China  and  the  further  right  of 
French  missionaries  to  rent  land  and  buy  and  construct  houses  any- 
where in  China.  By  virtue  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  the 
treaties  of  the  other  Powers  with  China,  the  rights  secured  by  the 
French  for  their  nationals  were  also  shared  by  the  nationals  of  the 
other  treaty  Powers. 

It  was  during  the  later  years  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion  that  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  saw  fit,  because  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Chinese  city  of  Shanghai  by  rebels,  to  arrange  that  the 
collection  of  maritime  customs  duties  be  entrusted  to  three  foreign 
officials  designated  by  them.  This  system  was  altered  and  develop^ 
until  a  few  years  after,  through  the  awjuiescence  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  concurrence  of  France  and  the  United  States,  a  British  subject 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Maritime  Customs  Administration, 
on  the  basis  of  Great  Britain's  predominant  trade  interests.  The 
Customs  Administration  has  continued  even  to  the  present  day  under 
the  directorship  of  a  British  subject  and  with  an  international  per- 
sonnel. China^s  obligations  to  the  foreign  Powers,  for  which  it  has 
been  compelled  to  pledge  the  customs  revenues  as  security,  strength- 
ened the  nold  of  the  foreign  Powers  on  the  supervision  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  revenues. 

American  prestige  in  China  was  aided  through  the  labors  of  Anson 
Burlingame,  the  American  minister  at  Peking,  who  had  come  into 
favor  w^th  the  Peking  Government  to  such  a  de^ee  that  in  1867, 
when  he  was  ready  to  retire  from  his  post,  the  Chinese  Government 
invited  him  to  head  a  Chinese  mission  to  be  sent  abroad  to  proclaim 
to  the  western  Powers  China's  desire  for  process.  Mr.  Burlin- 
game's  death  unfortunately  terminated  his  mission  before  its  con- 
clusion, although  the  delegation  did  mucli  to  assist  China's  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  west. 

American  trade  and  especially  American  shipping  had  developed, 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  to  such  an  extent  that  before 
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1860  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  shipping  in  the  Shanghai 
harbor  was  under  the  American  flag.  Japanese  and  German  trade 
interests  in  China  prior  to  this  time  were  scarcely  a  factor  in  China's 
relations  with  the  outside  world.  The  Civil  War,  the  change  from 
wooden  to  ironckd  ships,  the  opening  up  and  development  of  the 
great  West,  and  domestic  developments  generally  are  responsible  tor 
the  decline  in  American  trade  with  China,  which  continued  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Spanish- American  War, 
with  the  occupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States, 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  our  relations  with  the  Far  East. 

It  was  not  until  1873  that  the  envoys  of  the  foreign  Powers  were 
received  in  audience  before  the  Emperor.  On  June  29,  1873,  the 
ministers  representing  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States  were  received  in  audience,  but  not  imtil  1894  were 
the  foreign  envoys  received  in  the  precincts  of  the  Palace  proper. 

France  in  1885,  as  a  result  of  a  war  on  China,  annexed  Tongking. 

Japan,  which  since  the  reformation  of  1868  had  been  commg  to 
the  fore  with  its  rapid  acquisition  of  western  knowledge  and  western 
military  methods,  made  war  on  China  in  1894  over  the  independence 
of  Korea,  and  in  April  1895,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  whereby 
Japan  exacted  from  China  recognition  oi  its  equality  with  the  western 
Powers  and  of  the  independence  of  Korea.  Japan  took  from  China, 
as  indemnity,  the  Island  of  Formosa,  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  in 
Manchuria,  and  200,000,000  taels.  Upon  joint  representations  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  Japan  waived  its  claims  to  the  Liao- 
tung Peninsula  in  exchange  for  an  additional  30,000,000  taels. 

Tne  Manchu  regime  seemed  now  to  have  reached  its  lowest  ebb. 
After  the  Chino-Japanese  War  the  general  break-up  of  China  was 
considered  probable  by  European  Powers.  In  1897  Germany  exacted 
from  China,  as  compensation  for  the  murder  of  two  missionaries, 
a  lease  to  the  harbor  and  port  of  Kiaochow  and  certain  exclusive 
privileges  in  Shantung  Province.  Russia  followed  by  taking  Port 
Arthur  and  Dairen,  Great  Britain  Weihaiwei  in  Shantung,  and 
France  Kwangchow  in  Kwangtung.  "Spheres  of  influence  were 
also  claimed  by  these  Powers  and  by  Japan. 

EFFORTS  OF  KWANG  HSt)— BOXER  REBELLION. 

Tlie  Chino-Japanese  War  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  foreign 
Powers  reacted  upon  the  young  Emperor,  Kwang  Hsii,  who,  under 
the  advice  of  the  reformer,  Kang  Yii  Wei,  put  forth  in  1898  his 
famous  reform  edicts,  providing  for  modern  education,  railways, 
and,  in  general,  a  program  of  western  development  for  China.  This 
was  too  )big  a  project  of  a  constructive  nature  for  the  reactionaries, 
and  the  Emperor  was  deprived  of  power  and  his  reform  plans  nulli- 
fied. Subsequently,  China's  protest  against  what  was  regarded  as 
foreign  aggression  took  on  another,  but  a  cruder  and  more  disas- 
trous, form  in  the  Boxer  rebellion.  With  the  settlement  of  this  rebel- 
lion China  received  a  further  setback,  as  an  enormous  indemnity  of 
450,000,000  taels  ($833,000,000  gold)  was  exacted  from  her,  with  no 
corresponding  provision  whereby  to  meet  the  added  obligations.  It 
was  because  of  the  work  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Hay,  that  the  indemnity  was  not  larger  and  that  the  actual  partition 
of  China  did  not  result,  for  through  his  efforts  the  "open-door'* 
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policy  was  ffiven  general  recognition,  through  a  note  to  the  Powers, 
July  3,  1900,  to  which  thoy,  at  his  suggestion,  subscribed.  Briefly 
stated,  the  purpose  was  "  to  afford  all  possible  protection  everywhere 
to  forei^  life  and  property ;  to  ^ard  and  protect  all  legitimate 
foreign  interests;  to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disorders  to 
other  Provinces  of  the  Empire  and  a  recurrence  of  such  disorders; 
and  to  seek  a  solution  which  may  bring  about  permanent  safety  and 
peace  to  China,  preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  administrative 
entity,  protect  all  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty  and  international  law 
to  friendly  Powers,  and  safeguard  for  the  world  the  principle  of 
equal  and  impartial  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire." 

MOVEMENTS  TOWARD  REFORM. 

The  misfortunes  that  China  had  experienced  during  the  past  two 
decades,  together  with  Japan's  success  in  the  Kusso-Japanese  War, 
had  by  1905  awakened  the  country  to  a  full  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity of  reform.  The  reactionary  Empress  Dowager  now  came  for- 
ward as  the  leader  in  the  reform  movement,  and  during  1905  an 
imperial  commission  was  sent  abroad  to  study  a  system  of  representa- 
tive government,  preparatory  to  giving  China  a  parliament. 

One  of  the  most  significant  re&rms  came  with  the  announcement, 
durinff  the  same  year,  that  the  old  methods  of  civil  service  examina- 
tions, cased  on  the  classics  and  handed  down  through  a  period  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  was  to  be  abolished  and  a  modem  educa- 
tional system,  to  provide  a  new  basis,  inaugurated. 

In  1906  an  edict  was  issued  ordering  the  abolition  of  all  opium 
smoking  within  a  period  of  10  years.  Both  the  Empress  Dowager 
and  the  Emperor  died  in  November,  1908.  There  are  probably  few 
more  pathetic  characters  in  history  than  was  the  Emperor,  Kwang 
Hsii.  Genuinely  intent  upon  helping  his  countrv  and  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  dangers  besetting  it  because  of  its  weakness,  he  strove  to 
give  it  what  it  needed  most — namely,  modern  education,  modem 
transportation,  and  an  effective  army  and  navy,  and  a  good  adminis- 
trative system— only  to  be  outwitted  and  rendered  powerless  by  tliose 
skilled  in  the  art  of  intrigue  and  bent  upon  furthering  their  own 
self -centered  interests. 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

Through  the  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  fought  for  the 
most  part  on  Chinese  soil  and  professedly  for  the  restoration  of 
Manchuria  to  China  and  the  curbing  of  Russian  aggression  in  Korea 
and  Manchuria,  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Korea  was 
secured,  and  only  a  few  years  later  it  was  annexed  to  the  Japanese 
Empire.  Japan  also  succeeded  to  Russia's  lease  on  Port  Arthur  and 
the  Liaotung  Peninsula.  Ui)on  representations  made  by  Japan  to 
China  in  1915,  this  lease,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  original  agre^ 
ment  would  have  expired  in  1923,  was  extended,  the  new  terms  pro- 
viding that  the  lease  to  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  and  the  South  Man- 
churia and  Antung-Mukden  Railways  be  extended  to  a  period  of  90 
years  and  granting,  in  addition,  other  important  concessions  to  Japa- 
nese subjects  in  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia;  On  Mav 
25, 1915,  Japan  secured  from  China  an  express  recognition  of  Japan's 
right  to  all  matters  of  agreement  between  Japan  and  Germany 
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regarding  Germany's  rights  in  Shantung,  taken  over  bv  Japan  in 
1914  and  held  pending  the  conclusion  of  tlie  European  war. 

REVOLUTION  OF  1911— PRESENT. SITUATION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

On  October  10,  1911,  Young  China  came  forth  determined  to 
redeem  the  country  of  its  ancestors  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  over- 
threw the  Manchu  Dynasty.  On  February  12,  1912,  China  was  pro- 
claimed a  republic. 

In  spite  or  China's  disturbed  conditions  during  the  past  six  years 
the  lives  of  foreigners  and  tlie  forei^  interests  genergdly  have' been 
safe,  and  the  great  masses  of  the  Chmese  population  have  remained 
comparatively  unaffected.  Foreign  trade  has  actually  increased  dur- 
ing this  time,  reaching  for  the  year  1917  the  unprecedented  total  of 
more  than  a  billion  taels  (more  than  $1,000,000,000  United  States 
currency).  Modern  industry  and  modern  education  are  making  sub- 
stantial progress.  China  is  going  ahead  notwithstanding  unfavor- 
able political  conditions;  with  a  few  decades  of  peace  and  order  its 
progress  will  exceed  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  resiliency 
of  its  people  is  proverbial. 

The  outside  world  should  exercise  patience  and  a  kindly  sympathy 
toward  China  during  its  period  of  transition.  They  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  country  is  one  of  an  enormous  area  with  a  tremendous 
population  of  reasonable,  democratic,  good-natured,  industrious  peo- 
ple, possessing  the  physical  and  mental  potentialities  of  the  best 
races  in  the  human  family'  and  only  in  need  of  more  modern  educa- 
tion and  the  facilities  necessary  for  the  development  of  its  marvelous 
treasure  house  of  natural  resources.  The  Chinese  people  have  the 
capacity  for  organization,  for  representative  govermnent,  for  modem 
industrial  and  commercial  development.  They  need  the  constructive 
sympathy  of  the  West,  A  country  with  a  civilization  as  old  as 
China's,  with  the  culture  of  centuries  filtered  down  through  the 
masses,  with  the  peace-loving,  industrious  propensities  of  its  people, 
and  with  the  mental  and  physical  qualities  of  its  sons  and  daughters, 
commands  our  deepest  respect  and  our  genuine  sympathy  in  its  strug- 
gles now  to  bring  itself  into  line  with  modern  civilization.  The  pNeo- 
ple  can  work  out  their  own  salvation  if  they  are  given  time  and  assist- 
ance. It  is  well  to  remember  that  China  has  never  in  its  history 
repudiated  any  of  its  foreign  obligaticHis  and  that  damages  to  foreign 
interests  in  Cnina  have  been  indemnified  in  full  by  the  Chinese. 

It  is  believed  that  the  American  people  spend  more  money  in  altru- 
istic endeavor  in  China  each  year  than  comes  to  them  in  the  profits 
in  their  trade  with  that  country.  The  Chinese  welcome  American 
capital,  American  technical  and  engineering  skill,  and  American 
enterprise  generally  in  the  development  of  the^ew  China.  In  China 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  spare  capital  and  brains  of  the 
world  in  constructive  enterprises  for  many  decades  to  come. 

[Note. — ^The  foregoing  historical  summary  has  been  taken  in  part  from 
Herbert  H.  Gowen's  "  Outline  History  of  China."] 
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By  Raymond  P.  Tenney*  Amerloan  ConsuL 

Following  is  a  list  of  tlie  diflferent  independent  departments  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  based  on  the  List  of  Officials  (Chih  Yiian  Lu), 
an  official  publication  of  the  Cabinet,  for  the  third  quarter  of  1918 : 

1.  Presidency  (Ta  Tsung  T'ung). 

2.  Vice  Presidency  (Fu  Tsung  T'unp). 

3.  Senate  (Tsan  I  Yaan). 

4.  House  of  Representatives  (Chung  I  YUan). 

5.  Cabinet  (Kuo  Wu  Yaan). 

6.  War  Participation  Bureau  (Tu  Pan  Tsan  Chan  Shlh  Wu  Ch'u). 

7.  Chiang  ChUn  Fu. 

8.  Audit  Department  (Shen  Chi  Ytian). 

9.  Nine  Ministries  (Pu). 

10.  Pelting  Gendarmerie  (Pu  Chttn  T'ung  Ling  Ya  Men). 

11.  Central  Salt  Administration  (Yen  Wu  Shu). 

12.  Revenue  Council  (Shui  Wu  Ch'u). 

13.  General  Staff  (Ts*an  Mou  Pen  Pu). 

14.  Supreme  Court  (Ta  Li  Ytian). 

15.  I>epartment  of  Mongolian  and  Tibetan  Affairs  (Meng  Tsang  Ytian). 

16.  Administrative  Court  (Flng  Cheng  Yttan). 

17.  Government  of  the  Metroi)olitan  District  (Chlng  Chao). 

18.  Government  of  the  Provinces  (Sheng). 

PRESIDENCY  (TA  TSUNG  T'UNG). 

The  President  is  elected  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  presi- 
dential election  law  of  October  5,  1913,  which  forms  the  only  part 
of  the  pei-manent  constitution  that  has  been  passed  and  put  into  force. 
Article  I  provides  that  "  a  native  of  China  over  40  years  of  age,  pos- 
sessing citizen's  rights  complete  and  unimpaired,  who  has  lived  in 
the  country  for  iipward  of  10  years,  is  eligible  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic."  Election  is  by  an  electoral  college  composed  of  the 
Uxo  Houses  of  the  National  Assembly  sitting  together.  The  term  of 
office  is  five  years,  subject  to  one  reelection. 

The  duties  of  the  President,  until  the  permanent  Constitution  is 
promulgated,  are  as  set  forth  in  the  Provisional  Constitution  of 
March  15,  1912.  That  instrument  provides  that  the  President  is  the 
source  of  all  executive  powers.  He  promulgates  the  laws  and  issues 
orders  for  their  execution.  He  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  He  appoints  and  removes  all  civil  and  military 
officials  on  his  own  responsibility,  except  in  the  case  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  Cabinet,  ambassadors,  and  ministers,  when 
the  concurrence  of  the  legislature  is  necessary.  "With  the  concur- 
rence of  the  legislature  he  can  also  declare  war  and  conclude  treaties. 
He  can  introduce  bills  and  veto  legislation,  but  his  veto  may  be  over- 
ridden by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature. 

The  President  may  be  impeached  by  the  legislature  for  high  trea- 
son after  a  majority  vote  of  three-fourths  of  a  quorum  consisting  of 
more  than  four- fifths  of  the  total  number  of  the. members. 
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VICE  PRESIDENCY  (FU  TSUNG  T'UNG). 

The  office  of  Vice  President  is  also  provided  for  in  the  election  law 
of  October  5,  1913.  The  election  is  held  at  the  same  time  as  that  for 
President.  Article  5  provides  that  the  Vice  President  succeeds  to  the 
Presidency,  in  case  the  post  is  vacated,  and  serves  to  the  end  of  the 
President's  term. 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  (KUO  HUI). 

The  National  Assembly,  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Grovemment, 
is  made  up  of  a  senate  (Ts'an  I  Yiian)  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives (Chung  I  Yiian).  The  powers  of  the  National  Assembly  are 
laid  down  in  the  Provisional  Constitution,  but,  in  fact,  this  body  is 
still  in  an  experimental  stage,  the  Government  having  been  carried  on 
since  the  Republic  was  established  in  1912  for  the  most  part  without 
a  legislature,  the  law-making  power  being  exercised  by  the  executive. 

CABINET  (KUO  WU  Yt)AN). 

The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  a  Premier  (Kuo  Wu  Tsung  Li)  and 
the  Ministers  of  the  nme  executive  departments,  or  Ministries  (Pu), 
of  Foreign  Affairs  (Wai  Chiao),  Interior  (Nei  Wu),  Finance  (Ts'ai 
Cheng),  War  (Lu  Chiin),  Marine  (Hai  Chiin),  Justice  (Ssu  Fa), 
Education  (Chiao  Yii),  Agriculture  and  Commerce  (Nung  Shang), 
and  Communications  (Chiao  T'ung). 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  provided  for  in  Chapter  V  of  the 
Provisional  Constitution,  which  states  that  they  shall  assist  the 
President  in  assuming  responsibilities  and  shall  countersign  all  bills 
introduced  and  all  laws  and  orders  issued  by  the  President. 

Eight  Councillors  (Ts'an  I)  are  attached  to  the  Cabinet  Office. 
There  is  also  a  secretariat  (Mi  Shu  T'ing),  made  up  of  a  chief  sec- 
retary (Mi  Shu  Chang),  and  a  number  of  secretaries  (Mi  Shu),  sen- 
ior clerks  (Ch'ien  Shin),  and  junior  clerks  (Chu  Shih). 

A  number  of  semi-independent  bureaus  are  connected  with  the 
Cabinet,  chief  among  them  being  the  Bureau  of  Laws  (Fa  Chih  Chii), 
the  Civil  Service  Bureau  (Ch'iin  Hsii  Chii),  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
(T'ung  Chi  Chii),  the  Bureau  of  Printing  (Yin  Chu  Chii),  the  Over- 
seas Labor  Bureau  (Ch'iao  Kung  Shih  Wu  Chii),  and  the  National 
Conservancy  Bureau  (Ch'uan  Kuo  Sluii  Li  Chii). 

WAR  PARTICIPATION  BUREAU   (TU  PAN  TSAN   CHAN  SHIH  WU 

CH'U). 

This  body  was  organized  after  China  declared  war  against  Ger- 
many and  Austria  in  1917  and,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  designed  to 
formulate  plans  and  take  action  in  regard  to  the  participation  of 
China  in  the  war.  The  bureau  is  made  up  of  a  chief,  who  also  holds 
the  position  of  Premier,  and  five  other  members. 

CHIANG  CHCN  FU. 

This  body  is  designed  as  a  military  advisors'  board  of  the  Presi- 
dent, being  made  up  of  a  number  of  military  officers  of  high  rank. 
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AUDIT  DEPARTMENT  (SEEN  CHI  YCAN). 

A  system  of  auditing  the  Government  accounts  is  provided  by  a 
law  dated  October  3,  1914.  All  Government  offices  throughout  the 
country^  are  obliged  to  submit  monthly  reports  of  their  receipts  and 
expenditures  to  the  Audit  Department  at  Peking  for  inspection  and 
verification.  The  department  is  also  entrusted  with  the  work  of 
auditing  the  accounts  of  the  whole  country  for  the  fiscal  year  and 
submitting  suggestions  to  the  President. 

MINISTRIES  (PU), 

The  organizations  of  the  nine  ministries  are  similar.  Each  has  a 
general  office  (Tsung  Wu  T'ing),  which  is  entrusted  with  the  keeping 
of  the  archives,  the  management  of  accounts,  and  other  matters  rdat- 
ing  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  ministry.  Each  has  a  number  of 
departments  (Ssu),  varying  in  number  between  three  and  eight, 
which  divides  the  routine  work  of  the  ministry. 

In  each  ministry  there  is  one  Minister  (Tsung  Chang)  and  at  least 
one  Vice  Minister  (Tz'u  Chang).  The  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Marine,  Justice,  Education,  and  Agriculture  and  Commerce  each  has 
one  Vice  Minister,  the  other  ministries  having  two  eadi. 

The  officials  next  in  rank  to  the  Vice  Ministers  are  the  councilors 
(Ts'an  Shih),  of  whom  each  ministry  has  four,  except  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  which  has  three.  TTieir  duties  consist  of  drafting 
laws,  orders,  and  documents,  under  the  direction  of  their  superior 
officei's. 

Xext  in  rank  are  the  chiefs  of  departments  (Ssu  Chang),  the  sec- 
retaries (Mi  Shu),  the  senior  clerks  (Ch'ien  Shih),  and  junior  clerks, 
(Chu  Shih). 

(a)  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  {Wai  Ckiao  Pu)  conducts 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  and  nas  charge  of  its  c(msular 
and  diplomatic  services.  It  maintains  representatives — the  special 
envoys  for  foreig^i  affairs — in  the  different  Provinces  to  attend  to  the 
locaf  relations  with  foreigners  residing  within  the  country.  Tsing- 
hua  College,  the  institution  founded  at  Peking  with  Boxer  indem- 
nity funds  that  were  returned  by  the  United  Stat^  to  China,  is  undtt" 
the  management  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

{b)  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  {Nei  Wu  Pu)  exercises  a  general 
supervision  over  the  administration  of  local  government,  elections, 
charities  and  philanthropies,  relief  work,  local  improvements,  polic- 
ing, and  matters  relating  to  copyright  and  publications,  ceremonial 
and  religious  observances,  public  works,  and  public  health.  The  com- 
pilation of  various  kinds  of  statistics,  including  the  census  figures, 
also  forms  part  of  its  work. 

{c)  The  Ministry  of  Finance  (Ts^ai  Cheng  Pu)  is  entrusted  with 
the  collection  of  the  national  revenues,  except  the  maritime  customs 
and  salt  taxes,  which  are  collected  by  separate  departments.  The 
ministry  is  the  custodian  of  the  National  Treasury  and  has  charge  of 
the  expenditures  and  accounts  of  the  Government  and  of  matters 
relating  to  the  national  currency.  The  negotiation  of  Government 
loans  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  following 
institutions  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  ministry:  The  Bank 
of  Cliina;  the  Government  Mints;  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  The  powers  of  the  ministry  are  exercised  in  the  Provinces 
through  the  provincial  departments  of  finance. 
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(d)  The  Ministry  of  War  (Lu  Chun  Pu)  has  charge  of  the  Chi- 
nese Army,  including  the  mihtary  schools,  arsenals,  etc.,  connected 
therewith. 

{e)  The  Ministry  of  Marine  {Hai  Chiin  Pu)  has  charge  of  tho 
NavT  and  all  departments  connected  therewith. 

(/)  The  Ministry  of  Justice  {Ssu  Fa  Pu)  has  charge  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  law  courts  and  prisons. 

{g)  The  Ministry  of  Education  {Chiao  Yii  Pu)  is  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  country,  exercising 
its  authority  through  the  provincial  departments  of  education.  Con- 
trol is  also  exercised  directly  over  the  higher  educational  institutions, 
such  as  the  Peking  Government  University,  the  Peking  Higher  Nor- 
mal College,  etc.,  which  are  located  in  the  capital.  The  Astionomi- 
cal  Observatory  at  Peking  is  also  under  the  management  of  the 
ministry. 

(h)  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  (Nung  Sh/jmg 
Pu)  has  charge  of  all  goverjmiental  activities  relating  to  agriculture, 
forestry,  fisheries,  stock  raising,  industry,  commerce,  and  mining. 
Attached  to  the  ministry-  are  a  geological  survey  department^  experi- 
ment stations  for  forestry,  agriculture,  cotton,  tea,  stock  raismg,  and 
sugar,  and  also  an  office  for  fixing  weights  and  measures.  The  min- 
istry works  in  the  Provinces  through  the  provincial  departments  of 
industn'. 

(^)  The  Ministry  of  Corrymunications  {Chiao  T'*ung  Pu)  has  the 
direction  of  the  national  railways,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  shipping. 

PEKING  GENDARMERIE  (PU  CHt)N  T'UNG  LING  YA  MEN). 

The  Peking  Gendarmerie  is  an  armed  police  force  (with  an  organi- 
zation distinct  from  either  the  regular  police  or  the  army)  designed 
for  the  defense  and  policing  of  the  capital. 

CENTRAL  SALT  ADMINISTRATION  (YEN  WU  SHU). 

The  Central  Salt  Administration  is  constituted  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  article  5  of  the  C!hines6  (jovernment  Reorganization 
Loan  Agreement  of  April  21,  1913.  While  independent  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance,  it  is  closely  associated  with  it  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  post  of  Director  General  (Tu  Pan)  must  always  be  held  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  while  that  of  Chief  of  Administration  (Shu 
C^ang)  has  always  been  occupied  by  one  of  the  Vice  Ministers  of 
Finance.  Within  the  administration  a  chief  inspectorate  has  been 
organized,  as  provided  in  the  article  of  agreement  above  mentioned, 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

This  Central  Salt  Administration  wiU  comprise  a  chief  inspectorate  of  salt 
rerenues  (Chi  Ho  Tsnng  So)  under  a  Chinese  chief  inspector  (Tsung  Pan),  and 
,  a  foreign  associate  chief  inspector  (Hui  Pan),  who  will  constitute  the  chief 
authority  for  the  superintendence  of  the  issue  of  licenses  and  the  compilation 
of  reports  and  returns  of  revenues.  In  each  salt-producing  district  there  will 
be  a  branch  office  of  the  chief  inspectorate  (Chi  Ho  Fen  So),  under  one  Chinese 
and  one  foreign  district  Inspector  (So  Chang)  who  shall  be  Jointly  responsible 
for  ^e  collection  and  deposit  of  the  salt  revenuea  The  engagement  and  dis- 
missal of  these  Chinese  and  foreign  district  inspectors,  and  of  the  necessjiry 
Chinese  and  foreign  staff  at  the  chief  and  branch  inspectorates*  ^ill  be  decided 
Jointly  by  the  Chinese  and  foreign  chief  inspectors,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Alinister  of  Finance. 
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REVENUE  COUNOL  (SHUI  WU  CH*U). 

The  Revenue  Council  was  created  by  an  edict  dated  May  9,  1906, 
to  take  charge  of  the  maritime  customs.  Supervision  over  the  cus- 
toms is  exercised  through  the  foreign  Inspectorate  General  of  Cus- 
toms at  Peking  and  the  Chinese  superintendents  of  customs  (Hai 
Kuan  Chien  Tu),  who  are  stationed  at  the  different  ports.  The  prin- 
cipal officials  of  the  Revenue  Council  are  the  coniptroller  general  (Tu 
Pan),  the  associate  comptroller  general  (Hui  Pan),  a  proctor  (Ti 
Tiao),  and  an  assistant  proctor  (Pang  T'i  Tiao). 

GENERAL  STAFF  (TS'AN  MOU  PEN  PU). 

The  General  Staff  of  the  Chinese  Army  is  organized  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  ministrv,  under  a  Chief  of  Statf  and  an  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff. 

SUPREME  COURT  (TA  LI  Y(JAN). 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  made  up  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  a  number  of  justices,  who 
are  apportioned  to  three  civil  and  two  criminal  divisions,  and  five  of 
whom  sitting  together  constitute  a  court.  The  Supreme  CJourt  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  national  judicial  system,  consisting  of  district 
courts,  located  in  the  different  districts  (hsien)  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  higlier  courts,  one  of  which  is  established  in  each  Province 
(8heng).  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  both  appellate 
and  original,  appellate  in  the  case  of  appeals  brought  from  the  higher 
courts  and  original  in  the  case  of  offenses  against  the  State  ancTthe 
international  relations  of  the  State,  for  which  the  punishment  is  im- 
prisonment for  tliree  or  more  years,  and  in  the  case  of  impeachment 
of  tlie  President  by  the  National  Assembly. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  MONGOLIAN   AND   TIBETAN   AFFAIRS    (MENG 

TSANG  Yt)AN). 

This  department,  as  its  name  indicates,  has  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  outlying  possessions  of  China,  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal officers  are  a  Director  General  and  an  Associate  Director  Gen- 
eral, both  of  whom  are  Mongols. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COURT  (PING  CHENG  Yt)AN). 

The  Administrative  Court  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  trving 
impeachments  of  officials.  Deliberations  take  place  beiore  one  oi  the 
three  divisions  into  which  it  is  divided.  The  principal  officials  of 
the  Administrative  Court  are  the  chief  of  the  Court  ( i  iian  Chang), 
who  exercises  supervisory  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  whole  court, 
and  15  judges  (P'ing  Shih). 

METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  (CHING  CHAO). 

The  Metropolitan  District,  the  "  District  of  Columbia  '^  of  China, 
comj^rises  an  area  of  about  100  miles  square,  centering  around  Peking 
and  including  20  districts  (hsien).  The  chief  official,  the  governor 
(Ching  Chao  Yin),  whose  seat  is  at  Peking,  is  indei>endent  of  the 
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provincial  authorities  and  responsible  only  to  the  central  Grovem- 
ment  Within  his  jurisdiction  his  functions  correspond  to  those  of  a 
governor  of  a  Province. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TWENTY-TWO  PROVINCES  OF  CHINA. 

(a)  The  Military  Governor  (Tu  Chiin)  is  the  highest  ranking 
official  in  each  Province.  Except  in  times  of  disturbance,  when  mili- 
tary law  is  proclaimed,  his  authority  extends  onlv  over  military  mat- 
ters, which  he  directs  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  President,  the 
Ministry  of  War,  and  the  General  Staff  at  Peking. 

(b)  The  Governor  J  or  Civil  Governor  {Sheng  Chang)  ^  is  the  chief 
civil  authority  in  each  Province.  All  governmental  activities  in  the 
Province,  except  those  of  a  military  nature,  come  within  the  scope 
of  his  authority.  In  matters  relating  to  foreign  affairs,  finance,  edu- 
cation, industries,  and  justice,  he  acts  in  close  touch  with  the  central 
government  at  Peking  and  in  consultation  with  its  provincial  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  governor  exercises  a  direct  control  over  the  lesser  territorial 
officials  in  the  Province,  the  taoyins  and  district  magistrates,  the 
latter  being  appointed  or  dismissed  subject  to  his  recommendation. 
The  governor  may  issue  provincial  orders  and  may  suspend  the 
orders  issued  by  the  taoyins  and  district  magistrates.  He  controls 
the  provincial  militia  and,^  in  case  of  necessity,  may  request  the  co- 
operation of  the  re^lar  military  establishment. 

{c)  Bureau  of  Foreign  Affazrg  (Ckzao  She  Shu). — A  special  en- 
voy for  foreign  affairs  (Wai  Chiao  Pu  T'e  P'ai  Chiao  She  Yiian)  is 
stationed  in  each  Province  to  conduct  the  relations  with  foreigners. 
He  acts  under  the  orders  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Peking 
and  in  consultation  with  the  governor  of  the  Province. 

Branch  offices  of  the  bureau  of  foreign  affairs,  presided  over  by 
commissioners  of  foreign  affairs  (Chiao  She  Yiian,  are  established  in 
the  different  treaty  ports. 

(d)  Department  of  Finance  (Ts^ai  Chang  T^ing). — ^The  chief  of 
the  department  of  finance,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  at  Peking,  and  acting  in  consultation  with  the  governor, 
has  char^e^  of  the  collection  of  taxes  in  the  Pro\nnce.  He  supervises 
the  activities  of  the  various  tax-collecting  officials  in  the  Province, 
including  such  district  magistrates  as  are  empowered  to  collect  taxes. 

(e)  Department  of  Education  {Chiao^  Yil^  Ting). — ^The  chief  of 
this  department  acts  under  the  joint  direction  or  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  the  governor  and  has  charge  of  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  Province. 

(/)  The  Department  of  Imlustry  (Shih  Yeh  THng)\iKs  charge  of 
all  governmental  activities  connected  with  industrial  matters  through- 
out the  Province,  subject  to  the  joint  direction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  the  governor. 

{g)  Higher  Court  {Kao  Teng  Shen  P^an  THng). — ^The  chief  jud^e 
of  this  court  is  the  principal  judicial  authority  in  the  Province.  lie 
exercises  a  supervision  over  the  provincial  judiciary,  subject  to  the 
joint  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the'  governor.  The 
higher  court  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  Province. 

(A)  Taoyin. — Each  Province  is  divided  into  a  number  of  lorge 
divisions,  varying  between  two  and  seven,  called  "  tao,"  each  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  official  called  a  "  taoyin." 
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The  taoyin  acts  under  the  supervision  of  the  g:ovemor  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and  within  his  jurisdiction  his  powers  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
governor.  He  exercises  general  supervision  over  all  acts  of  the  dis- 
trict magistrates  within  his  jurisdiction.  He  may  issue  orders  and 
may  cancel  orders  issued  by  the  district  magistrates  under  him.  He 
may  iSubmit  recommendations  to  the  governor  for  the  appointment, 
reward,  or  punishment  of  the  district  magistrates  and  ne  may,  in 
case  a  vacancy  occurs,  fill  it  by  a  temporary  appointment. 

Like  the  governor,  the  taoyin  is  also  given  authority  to  use  the 
militia  in  his  jurisdiction  and  to  apply  to  the  regular  military  forces 
for  aid  when  occasion  therefor  arises.  In  doing  this  last^  however, 
except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  he  must  send  his  applica- 
tion through  the  governor. 

Finally,  the  taoyin  has  the  right,  in  matters  of  ^eat  urgenqr  or 
importance,  to  petition  the  President  direct,  in  which  case  lie  must 
report  his  action  to  the  governor. 

(i)  District  Magistrate  (Hsien  Chih  Shih). — The  district  magis- 
trate is  the  chief  civil  authority  in  the  third  and  smallest  division  of 
the  Province — ^the  district  (hsien).  The  number  of  districts  in  eacli 
tao  varies  greatly.  The  typical  district  consists  of  a  walled  town 
and  its  surrounding  country. 

The  duties  of  a  district  magistrate  are  varied.  Except  in  the  im- 
portant centers  he  is  usually  the  principal  judge  in  the  district,  exer- 
cising his  functions  under  the  supervision  of  the  taoyin,  the  governor, 
and  the  higher  court.  He  is  also  usually  the  chief  tax-collecting  of- 
ficial in  his  district,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the  taoyin,  the 
governor,  and  the  provincial  department  of  finance.  Witnin  the 
scope  of  his  authority  he  may  issue  orders.  Educational  and  indus- 
trial affairs  are  under  his  charge. 

The  district  magistrate  is  the  principal  police  officer  of  his  district, 
whether  the  police  force  is  irregular  and  of  the  old  style  or  whether  a 
modern  district  police  station  has  been  established.  In  the  latter 
case  he  occupies  the  position  of  chief  of  the  district  police  station. 

In  matters  of  importance  the  district  magistrate  has  the  ri^t  to 
petition  the  governor  direct,  in  which  case  he  must  report  his  action 
to  the  taoyin. 

Like  the  governor  and  the  taoyin  the  district  magistrate  is  given 
control  over  the  militia  in  his  district,  and  he  may  request  the  co- 
operation of  the  regular  military  forces. 

(j)  Local  Police  Departments  (Ti  Fa/ryg  Cking  CK^a  T^ing.) — 
Under  the  terms  of  a  presidential  mandate  issued  in  August,  1914,  it 
is  provided  that  local  police  departments  shall  be  established  in  each 
of  the  provincial  capitals  and  commercial  centers,  to  take  charge  of 
matters  relating  to  policing,  public  health,  and  fire  prevention.  The 
chief  of  a  local  police  department  directs  the  affairs  of  his  office  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  taoyin  and  the  governor. 

(k)  District  Police  Stations  {Hsien  Chin  Ch^a  So). — ^These  may 
be  established  in  the  districts  or  else  the  districts  may  rely  for  their 
police  force  on  the  local  train  bands.  Where  a  district  police  station 
has  been  established  the  district  magistrate  is  the  chief  of  the  station. 

TRANSLATION  OP  NANKING  CONSTITUTION. 

Below  is  a  translation  of  the  Nanking  constitution,  the  provisional 
constitution  of  March,  1912,  which  is  still  recognized  as  the  law  of 
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the  land,  though  the  revised  constitution  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted 
within  the  next  few  years, 

I.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Abticle  1.  The  Republic  of  China  is  established  by  the  Chinese  people. 

Art.  2.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese  Republic  is  vested  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  people. 

Abt.  3.  The  territory  of  the  Chinese  Republic  consists  of  the  22  Provinces, 
Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia.  Tibet,  and  Chinghai  (Kokonor). 

Abt.  4.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese  Republic  is  exercised  by  the  National 
Council,  the  Provisional  President,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Judiciary. 

II.  CITIZENS. 

Abt.  5.  Citizens  of  the  Chinese  Republic  are  all  equal,  and  there  shall  be  no 
racial,  class,  or  religious  distinctions. 
Abt.  6.  Citizens  shall  enjoy  the  following  rights: 

(1)  No  citizen  shall  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  tried,  or  punished  exceirt  In  ac- 
cordance with  law. 

(2)  The  habitation  of  any  citizen  shall  not  be  entered  or  searched  except  in 
accordance  with  law. 

(3)  Citizens  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  the  security  of  their  property  and  the 
freedom  of  trade. 

(4)  Citizens  shall  have  the  freedom  of  speech,  of  publication,  and  of  asso- 
ciation. 

(5)  Citizens  shall  have  the  right  of  the  secrecy  of  their  letters. 

(6)  Citizens  shall  have  the  liberty  of  residence  and  removal. 

(7)  Citizens  shall  have  the  freedom  of  religion. 

Abt.  7.  Citizens  shall  have  the  right  to  petition  Parliament. 

Abt.  8.  Citizens  shall  have  the  right  of  petitioning  the  executive  oflScials. 

Abt.  9.  Citizens  shall  have  the  right  to  institute  proceedings  before  the  judi- 
ciary, and  to  receivjB  trial  and  Judgment. 

Abt.  10.  Citizens  shall  have  the  right  of  suing  officials  in  the  Administrative 
Courts  for  violation  of  the  law  or  of  their  rights  . 

Abt.  11.  Citizens  shall  have  the  right  of  participating  In  examinations  for 
official  posts. 

Abt.  12.  Citizens  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  and  of  standing  for  election  to 
representative  assemblies. 

Abt.  13.  Citizens  shall  have  the  duty  of  paying  taxes  according  to  law. 

Abt.  14.  Citizens  shall  have  the  duty  of  enlisting  as  soldiers  according  to  law. 

Abt.  15.  The  rights  of  citizens  as  provided  in  the  present  chapter  shall  be 
limited  or  modified  by  laws,  provided  such  limitation  or  modification  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  public  welfare,  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order,  or  on  account  of  other  urgent  necessity. 

III.  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  (TS'AN  YI-YUAN). 

Abt.  16.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Chinese  Republic  is  exercised  by  the 
National  Council. 

Abt.  17.  The  National  Council  shall  be  composed  of  members  elected  by  the 
several  districts  as  provided  in  Article  18. 

Abt.  18.  The  Provinces,  Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia,  and  Tibet  shall  each  elect 
and  depute  five  members  to  the  National  Council,  and  Chinghai  (Kokonor)  shall 
elect  one  member. 

The  electoral  districts  and  methods  of  election  shall  be  decided  by  the  localities 
concerned. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  each  member  shall  have  one  vote. 

Abt.  19.  The  National  Council  shall  have  the  following  powers : 

(1)  To  pass  all  laws. 

(2)  To  pass  the  budgets  of  the  Provisional  Government 

(3)  To  pass  measures  of  taxation,  of  currency,  and  of  weights  and  measures 
for  the  whole  country. 

(4)  To  pass  measures  for  the  incurring  of  public  loans  and  to  conclude  agree- 
ments affecting  the  National  Treasury. 

(5)  To  give  consent  to  matters  provided  in  Articles  34,  35,  and  40. 
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(6)  To  reply  to  luqiilrieR  from  the  Provisional  Government 

(7)  To  receive  nnd  consider  petitions  of  citis^is. 

(8)  To  make  suggestions  to  the  Government  on  laws  or  other  matters: 

(0)  To  introduce  interpellations  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  to  insist 
on  their  being  present  in  the  Council  in  making  replies  thereto. 

(10)  To  insist  on  Government  investigation  into  any  alleged  bribery  and  in- 
fringement of  laws  by  oflacials. 

(11)  To  impeach  the  Provisional  President,  if  he  be  held  to  have  acted  as  a 
traitor,  by  a  majority  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  with  a  quorum 
of  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  members. 

(12)  To  impeach  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  if  he  be  held  to  have  failed  to 
perform  his  official  duties  or  to  have  violated  the  law,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  with  a  quorum  of  over  three-fourths  of  the 
total  number  of  members. 

Abt.  20.  The  National  Council  may  itself  convoke,  conduct,  and  adjourn  its 
own  meetinga 

Abt.  21.  The  meetings  of  the  National  Council  shall  be  conducted  publicly, 
liut  meetings  may  be  held  **  in  camera  "  at  the  demand  of  any  member  of  the 
Cabinet  or  of  a  majority  vote. 

Art.  22.  Matters  passed  by  the  National  Council  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Provisional  President  for  promulgation  and  execution. 

Abt.  23.  If  the  Provisional  President  should  veto  matters  passed  by  the 
National  Council,  he  shall,  within  10  days  after  he  has  received  such  resolutions, 
return  the  »ime  with  stated  reasons  to  the  Council  for  reconsideration.  If  the 
same  matter  should  again  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Council,  it  shall 
be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  Article  22. 

Art.  24.  The  President  of  the  National  Council  shall  be  elected  by  open  ballot 
of  the  voting  members,  and  the  one  who  receives  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  elected. 

Abt.  25.  Members  of  the  National  Council  shall  not,  outside  the  Council  hall, 
l>e  responsible  for  their  opinions  expressed  and  votes  cast  in  the  Council. 

Abt.  26.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  not  be  arrested  without  the  permission 
of  the  President  of  the  Council  except  for  flagrant  offences  or  during  internal 
disturbance  or  foreign  invasion. 

Abt.  27.  The  procedure  of  the  National  Council  shall  be  decided  by  its  own 
members. 

Abt.  28.  The  National  Council  shall  be  dissolved  on  the  day  of  the  convocation 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  its  powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  latter. 

IV.  THE  PROVISIONAL  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

Abt.  29.  The  Provisional  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected  by  the 
National  Council,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a  sitting  of 
the  Council  consisting  of  over  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  members. 

Abt.  30.  The  Provisional  President  represents  the  Provisional  Government  as 
the  fountain  of  all  executive  powers  and  promulgates  all  lawa 

Abt.  31.  The  Provisional  President  may  issue  or  cause  to  be  issued  orders  for 
the  execution  of  laws  and  of  powers  delegated  to  him  by  the  law. 

Abt.  32.  The  Provisional  President  shall  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  whole  of  China. 

Abt.  33.  The  Provisional  President  shall  ordain  and  establish  the  administra- 
tive system  and  official  regulations,  but  he  must  first  submit  them  to  the  National 
Council  for  its  approval. 

Abt.  34.  The  Provisional  President  shall  appoint  and  remove  civil  and  military 
officials,  but  In  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Cabinet,  ambassadors,  and 
ministers  he  must  have  the  concurrence  of  the  National  Council. 

Abt.  35.  The  Provisional  President  shall  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  National  Council,  to  declare  war  and  conclude  treaties 

Abt.  3G.  The  Provisional  President  may,  in  accordance  with  law,  declare  a 
state  of  siege. 

Abt.  37.  The  Provisional  President  shall,  representing  the  whole  country,  re- 
ceive ambassadors  and  ministers  of  foreign  countrlea 

Abt.  38.  The  Provisional  President  may  Introduce  bills  Into  the  National 
('ouncil. 

Art.  30.  The  Provisional  President  may  confer  decorations  and  other  insignia 
of  honor. 
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Abt.  40.  The  Provisional  President  may  declare  general  amnesty,  grant  spe- 
cial pardon,  commute  a  punishment,  and  restore  rights,  but  in  the  case  of  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  he  must  have  the  concurrence  of  the  National  Council. 

Abt.  41.  In  case  the  Provisional  President  is  impeached  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil; he  shall  be  tried  by  a  special  court  consisting  of  nine  judges  elected  among 
the  Justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  realm. 

Abt.  42.  If  the  Provisional  President  vacates  his  office  from  any  cause,  or  Is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  Provisional 
Vice  President  shall  attend  to  his  duties. 

V.  MINISTERS  OF  STATE. 

Abt.  43.  The  Premier  and  the  heads  of  the  Government  Departments  shall  be 
called  Ministera 

Abt.  44.  Ministers  of  State  shall  assist  the  Provisional  President  in  assuming 
responsibilitiea 

Abt.  45.  Ministers  of  State  shall  countesign  all  bills  introduced  by  the  Pro- 
visional President  and  all  laws  and  orders  issued  by  him. 

Abt.  46.  Ministers  of  State  and  their  deputies  may  be  present  and  speak  in  the 
National  Council. 

Abt.  47.  If  any  Minister  of  State  is  impeached  by  the  National  Council,  the 
Provisional  President  may  remove  him  from  office,  but  such  removal  shall  be 
subject  to  the  reconsideration  of  the  National  Council. 

VI.  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

Abt.  48.  The  Judiciary  shall  be  composed  of  judges  appointed  by  the  Provisional 
President  and  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  organization  of  the  courts  and  the  qualifications  of  judges  shall  be  de- 
termined by  law. 

Abt.  49.  The  Judiciary  shall  try  civil  and  criminal  cases,  but  cases  involving 
adn\ini8trative  affairs  or  arising  from  other  particular  causes  shall  be  dealt 
with  according  to  special  laws. 

Abt.  50.  The  trial  of  cases  in  the  law  courts  shall  be  conducted  publicly,  but 
those  affecting  public  safety  and  order  may  be  held  "  in  camera." 

Abt.  51.  Judges  shall  be  independent  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  higher  officials. 

Abt.  52.  Judges  during  their  continuance  in  office  shall  not  have  their  emolu- 
ments decreased  and  shall  not  be  transferred  to  other  offices,  nor  shall  they  be 
removed  from  office  except  when  they  are  convicted  of  crimes  or  of  offenses 
punishable  according  to  law  by  removal  from  office. 

Regulations  for  the  punishment  of  Judges  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

VII.  SUPPLEMENTARY  ARTICLES. 

Abt.  53.  Within  10  months  after  the  promulgation  of  this  Provisional  Consti- 
tution the  Provisional  President  shall  convene  a  National  Assembly,  the  organi- 
zation of  which  and  the  laws  for  the  election  of  whose  members  shall  be  decided 
by  the  National  Council. 

Abt.  54.  The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  China  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
National  Assembly,  but  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution  the  Pro- 
visional Constitution  shall  have  the  same  force  as  the  Constitution  itself. 

Abt.  55.  The  Provisional  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  the  assent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  National  Council  present  at  a  quorum  of  two- 
tlilrds  of  the  whole  number ;  or  upon  the  application  of  the  Provisional  Presi- 
dent by  a  majority  vote  of  three-fourths  at  a  quorum  of  the  Council  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  number  of  its  membera 

Abt.  56.  The  present  Provisional  Constitution  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
Its  promulgation,  and  the  fundamental  articles  for  the  organization  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  shall  cease  to  be  effective  on  the  same  date. 

134569**— 20 3 
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COMMERaAL  TREATY  BETWEEN  CHINA  AND  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  China 
and  the  United  States : 

Ahtcle  I.  In  accordance  with  international  usage,  and  as  the  dip- 
lomatic representative  of  China  has  the  right  to  reside  in  the  capital 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  enjoy  there  the  same  prerogatives,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  as  are  enjoj-ed  by  the  similar  representative  of 
the  most  favored  nation,  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  reside  at  the  capital  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  China.  He  shall  be  given  audience  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  whenever  necessary  to  present  his  letters  of  credence  or 
any  communication  from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  At  all 
such  times  he  shall  be  received  in  a  place  and  in  a  manner  befitting 
his  high  position,  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  ceremonial  observed 
toward  him  shall  be  that  observed  toward  the  representatives  of 
nations  on  a  footing  of  equality,  with  no  loss  of  prestige  on  the  part 
of  either. 

The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  all 
the  prerogatives,  privileges,  and  immimities  accorded  by  international 
usage  to  such  representatives,  and  shall  in  all  respects  be  entitled  to 
the  treatment  extended  to  similar  representatives  of  the  most  favored 
nation. 

The  English  text  of  all  notes  or  dispatches  from  United  States 
oflBcials  to  Chinese  oflBcials,  and  the  Chinese  text  of  all  from  Chinese 
officials  to  United  States  officials,  shall  be  authoritative. 

Art.  II.  As  China  may  aopoint  consular  officers  to  reside  in  the 
United  States  and  to  enjoy  there  the  same  attributes,  privileges,  and 
immunities  as  are  enjoyed  by  consular  officers  of  other  nations,  the 
United  States  may  appoint,  as  its  interests  may  require,  consular 
officers  to  reside  at  the  places  in  China  that  are  now  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  opened  to  foreign  residence  and  trade.  They  shall  hold 
direct  official  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  the  local  officers 
of  the  Chinese  Government  within  their  consular  districts,  either 
personally  or  in  writing  ah  the  case  may  require,  on  terms  of  equality 
and  reciprocal  respect.  These  officers  shall  be  treated  with  aue  re- 
spect by  all  Chinese  authorities,  and  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  attri- 
butes, privileges,  and  immunities,  and  exercise  all  the  jurisdiction  over 
their  nationals  which  are  or  may  hereafter  be  extended  to  similar 
officers  of  the  nation  the  most  favored  in  these  respects.  If  the  offi- 
cers of  either  Government  are  disrespectfully  treated  or  aggrieved  in 
any  way  by  the  authorities  of  the  otner,  they  shall  have  Uie  right  to 
make  representation  of  the  same  to  the  superior  officers  of  their  own 
Government,  who  shall  see  that  full  inquiry  and  strict  justice  be  had 
in  the  premises.  And  the  said  consular  officers  of  either  nation  shall 
carefully  avoid  all  acts  of  offense  to  the  officers  and  people  of  the 
other  nation. 
34 
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Art.  IIL  Citizens  of  tlie  United  States  may  frequent,  reside,  and 
carry  on  trade,  industries,  and  manufactures,  or  pursue  any  lawful 
avocation  in  all  the  ports  or  localities  of  China  which  are  now  open 
or  may  hereafter  be  opened  to  foreign  I'esidence  and  trade;  and, 
within  the  suitable  localities  at  those  places  which  have  been  or  may 
be  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  foreigners,  they  may  rent 
or  purchase  houses,  places  of  busmess,  and  other  buildings,  and  rent 
or  lease  in  perpetuity  land  and  build  thereon.  They  shall  generally 
enjoy  as  to  their  persons  and  property  all  such  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  as  are  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  subjects  or  citi- 
zens of  the  nation  the  most  favored  in  these  respects. 

Art.  IV.  The  Chinese  Government,  recognizing  that  the  existing 
system  of  levj- ing  dues  on  goods,  in  transit,  and  especially  the  system 
of  taxation  known  as  likin,  impedes  the  free  circulation  of  commodi- 
ties to  the  general  injury  of  trade,  hereby  undertakes  to  abandon  the 
levy  of  likm  and  all  other  transit  dues  throughout  the  Empire  and 
to  abolish  the  offices,  stations,  and  barriers  maintained  for  tneir  col- 
lection and  not  to  establish  other  offices  for  levying  dues  on  goods  in 
transit.  It  is  clearly  understood  that  after  the  offices,  stations,  and 
barriers  for  taxing  goods  in  transit  have  been  abolished  no  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  reestablish  them  in  any  form  or  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  return,  consents  to  allow 
a  surtax,  in  excess  of  the  tariff  rates  for  the  time  being  in  force,  to  be 
imposed  on  foreign  goods  imported  by  citizens  of  tlie  United  States 
and  on  Chinese  produce  destined  for  export  abroad  or  coastwise.  It 
is  clearly  understood  that  in  no  case  shall  the  surtax  on  foreign  im- 
ports exceed  one  and  one-half  times  the  import  duty  leviable  in  terms 
of  the  final  protocol  signed  by  China  and  the  Powers  on^  the  seventh 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1901 ;  that  the  payment  of  the  import  duty 
and  surtax  shall  secure  for  foreign  imports,  whether  in  the  nands  of 
Chinese  or  foreigners,  in  original  packages  or  otherwise,  complete 
immunity  from  all  other  taxation,  examination,  or  delay;  that  the 
total  amount  of  taxation,  inclusive  of  the  tariff  export  duty,  leviable 
on  native  produce  for  export  abroad  shall,  under  no  circumstances, 
exceed  7^  jjer  cent  ad  valorem. 

Nothing  in  this  article  to  mterfere  with  the  inherent  right  of  China 
to  levy  such  other  taxes  as  are  not  in  conflict  with  its  provisions. 

Keeping  these  fundamental  principles  in  view,  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties  have  agreed  upon  the  following  method  of  procedure : 

The  Chinese  Government  undertakes  that  all  offices,  stations,  and 
barriers  of  whatsoever  kind  for  collecting  likin,  duties,  or  such  like 
dues  on  goods  in  transit  shall  be  permanently  abolished  on  all  roads, 
railways,  and  waterways  in  the  19  Provinces  of  China  and  the  3 
eastern  Provinces.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  nati^e 
customs  offices  at  present  in  existence  on  the  seaboard,  at  open  ports 
where  there  are  officas  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  and  on  the 
land  frontiers  of  China  embracing  the  19  Provinces  and  the  3  eastern 
Provinces. 

Wherever  there  are  offices  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  or 
wherever  such  may  be  hereafter  placed,  native  customs  offices  may 
also  be  established,  as  well  as  at  any  point  either  on  the  seaboard  or 
land  frontiers. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  agrees  that  foreign  goods  on 
impoitation,  in  addition  to  the  effective  5  per  cent  import  dutj  as 
provided  for  in  the  protocol  of  1901,  shall  pay  a  special  surtax  of  one 
and  one-half  times  tne  amount  of  the  said  duty  to  compensate  for  the 
abolition  of  likin,  of  other  transit  dues  besides  likin,  and  of  all  other 
taxation  on  foreign  goods,  and  in  consideration  of  the  other  reforms 
provided  for  in  this  article. 

The  Chinese  Government  may  recast  the  foreign  export  tariff  with 
specific  duties,  as  far  as  practicable,  on  a  scale  not  exceeding  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  but  existing  export  duties  shall  not  be  rais^  until 
at  least  six  months'  notice  has  been  given.  In  cases  where  eidsting 
export  duties  aref  above  5  per  cent,  they  shall  be  reduced  to  not 
more  than  that  rate.  An  additional  special  surtax  of  one-half  the 
export  duty  payable  for  the  time  being,  in  lieu  of  internal  taxation 
of  all  kinds,  may  be  levied  at  the  place  of  original  shipment  or  at  the 
time  of  export  on  goods  exported  either  to  foreign  coimtries  or  coast- 
wise. 

Foreign  goods  which  bear  a  similarity  to  native  goods  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  customs  oflScers,  if  required  by  the  owner,  with  a 

Protective  certificate  for  each  package,  on  the  paj^ment  of  import 
ut^  and  surt4ix,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  any  dispute  m  the  interior. 
^ative  goods  brought  by  junks  to  open  ports,  if  intended  for  local 
consumption,  irrespective  of  the  nationality  of  the  owner  of  the 
goods,  shall  be  reported  at  the  native  customs  offices  only,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
Machine-made  cotton  yam  and  cloth  manufactured  in  China, 
whether  by  foreigners  at  the  open  ports  or  bj  Chinese  anywhere  in 
China,  shall  as  regards  taxation  be  on  a  footmg  of  perfect  equality. 
Such  goods  upon  payment  of  the  taxes  thereon  shall  be  granted  a 
rebate  of  the  import  duty  and  of  two-thirds  of  the  import  surtax  paid 
on  the  cotton  used  in  their  manufacture  if  it  has  been  imported  from 
abroad,  and  of  all  duties  paid  thereon  if  it  be  Chinese-grown  cotton. 
They  shall  also  be  free  of  export  duty,  coast-trade  duty,  and  export 
surtax.  The  same  principle  and  procedure  shall  be  applied  to  all 
other  products  of  foreign  type  turned  out  bv  machinery  in  China. 

A  member  or  members  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  foreign 
staff  shall  be  selected  by  the  governors  general  and  govemore  of  each 
of  the  various  Provinces  of  China  for  tneir  respective  Provinces,  and 
appointed  in  consultation  with  the  inspector  general  of  Maritime 
Customs,  for  duty  in  connection  with  native  customs  affairs  to  have 
a  general  supervision  of  their  working. 

}^  Cases  where  illegal  action  is  complained  of  by  citizens  of  the 

I  United  States  shall  be  promptlv  investigated  by  an  officer  of  the 

Chinese  Government  of  sufficiently  high  rank,  in  conjunction  with  an 

officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  an  officer  of  the  Chinese 

[Maritime  Customs,  each  of  sufficient  standing;  and,  in  the  event  of  it 

;  being  found  by  the  investigating  officers  that  the  complaint  is  well 

founded  and  loss  has  been  incurred,  due  compensation  shall  be  paid 

through  the  Maritime  Customs.    The  high  provincial  officials  shall 

be  hel9  responsible  that  the  officer  guilty  of  the  illegal  action  shall  be 

severely  punished  and  removed  fi'om  his  post.    It  the  complaint  is 

'shown "to  be  frivolous  or  malicious,  the  complainant  shall  be  held 

'  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  the  investigation. 
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When  tlie  ratification  of  this  treaty  shall  have  been  exchanged  by 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  hereto,  and  the  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  have  been  accepted  by  the  Powers  having  treaties  with 
China,  then  a  date  shall  be  agreed  upon  when  the  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  take  qffect  and  an  edict  shall  be  published  in  due  form 
on  yellow  paper  and  circulated  throughout  Cliina  setting  forth  the 
abolition  or  all  likin  taxation,  duties  on  goods  in  transit,  offices,  sta- 
tions, and  barriers  for  collecting  the  same,  and  of  all  descriptions  of 
internal  taxation  on  foreign  goods  and  on  the  export  native  goods, 
and  the  other  fiscal  changes  and  reforms  provided  for  in  this  article, 
all  of  which  shall  take  effect  from  the  said  date.  The  edict  shall 
state  that  the  provincial  high  ofiicials  are  responsible  that  any  official 
disregarding  tne  letter  or  the  spirit  of  its  injunction  shall  be  severely 
punished  and  removed  from  his  post. 

Art.  V.  The  tariff  duties  to  be  paid  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
on  goods  imported  into  China  shall  b©  as  set  forth  in  the  schedule 
annexed  hereto  and  made  part  of  this  treaty,  subject  onlv  to  such 
amendments  and  changes  as  are  authorized  by  Article  IV  of  the  pres- 
ent convention  or  as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon  by  the  High  Con- 
tracting Powers  hereto.  It  is  expressly  agreed,  however,  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  at  no  time  pay  other  or  higher  duties  than 
those  paid  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Conversely,  Chinese  subjects  shall  not  pay  higher  duties  on  their 
imports  into  the  United  States  than  those  paid  by  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Art.  VI.  The  Government  of  China  agrees  to  the  establishment  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  warehouses  approved  by  the  proper 
Chinese  authorities  as  bonded  warehouses  at  tne  several  open  ports 
of  China  for  storage,  repacking,  or  preparation  for  shipment  of  law- 
ful goods,  subject  to  such  necessary  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
the  revenue  oi  China,  including  a  reasonable  scale  of  fees  according 
to  commodities,  distance  from  the  custom-house,  and  hours  of  work- 
ing, as  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  proper  officers  of  the 
Government  of  China. 

Art.  VII.  The  Chinese  Government,  recognizing  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous for  the  country  to  develop  its  mineral  resources,  and  that  it 
is  desirable  to  attract  foreign  as  well  as  Chinese  capital  to  embark  in 
mining  enterprises,  agrees,  within  one  year  from  the  signing  of  this 
treaty,  to  initiate  and  conclude  the  revision  of  the  existing  mining 
regulations.  To  this  end  China  will,  with  all  expedition  and  earnest- 
ness, go  into  the  whole  question  of  mining  rules ;  and  selecting  from 
the  rules  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  regulations  which 
seem  applicable  to  the  condition  of  China^  will  recast  its  present  min- 
ing ruks  in  such  a  way  as^  while  promoting  the  interests  of  Chinese 
subjects  and  not  injuring  m  any  way  the  sovereign  rights  of  China, 
will  offer  no  impediment  to  the  attraction  of  foreign  capital  nor  place 
foreign  capitalists  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  they  would  be 
under  generally  accepted  foreign  regulations ;  and  will  permit  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  in  Chinese  territory  mining 
^operations  and  other  necessary  business  relating  thereto  provided 
they  comply  with  the  new  regulations  and  conditions  which  will  be 
imposed  by  China  on  its  subjects  and  foreigner?  alike,  relating  to  the 
opening  of  mines,  the  renting  of  mineral  land,  and  the  payment  of 
royalty,  and  provided  they  apply  for  permits,  the  provisions  of  which 
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in  regard  to  necessary  business  relating  to  such  operations  shaH  be 
observed.  The  residence  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  such  mining  operations  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  United  States  and  China. 

Any  mining  concession  panted  after  the  publication  of  sudi  new 
rules  sliall  be  subject  to  their  provisions. 

Abt.  VIIL  Drawback  certincates  for  the  return  of  duties  shall  be 
issued  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  within  three  weeks  of  the  presentatipn  to  the  Customs  of  the 
^  papers  entitling  the  applicant  to  receive  such  drawback  certificates, 
'  and  they  shall  be  receivable  at  their  face  value  in  payment  of  duties 
of  all  kinds  (tonnage  dues  excepted)  at  the  port  of  issue;  <n*  diall,  in 
the  case  of  drawbacks  on  foreign  goods  reexported  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  imp)ortation,  he  redeemable  Tby  the  Maritime  Customs 
in  full  in  ready  mone^  at  the  port  of  issue,  at  the  opticwi  of  the  hold- 
ers thereof.  But  if,  m  connection  with  any  application  for  a  draw- 
back certificate,  the  Customs  authorities  discover  an  attempt  to  de- 
fraud the  revenue,  the  applicant  shall  be  dealt  w  ith  and  punished  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulations  provided  in  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin, 
Article  XXI,  in  the  case  of  detected  frauds  on  the  revenue.  In  case 
the  goods  have  been  removed  from  Chinese  territory,  then  the  consul 
shall  inflict  on  the  guilty  party  a  suitable  fine  to  be  paid  to  tJio 
Chinese  Government. 

Art.  IX.  Whereas  the  United  States  undertakes  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens of  any  country  in  the  exclusive  use  within  the  United  States  of 
any  lawful  trade-marks,  provided  that  such  country  agrees  by  treaty 
or  convention  to  give  like  protection  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  >— 

Therefore  the  Government  of  China^  in  order  to  secure  such  pro- 
tection in  the  United  States  for  its  subjects,  now  agrees  to  fully  pro- 
tect any  citizen,  firm,  or  corporation  or  the  United  States  in  the  ex- 
clusive use  in  China  of  any  lawful  trade-mark  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
which  in  the  United  States  they  are  entitled,  or  which  they  have 
adopted  and  used,  or  intend  to  adopt  and  use  as  soon  as  re^stered, 
for  exclusive  use  within  China.  To  this  end  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  issue  by  its  proper  authorities  proclamations,  having 
the  force  of  law,  forbidding  all  subjects  of  China  from  infringing  <fn, 
imitating,  colorably  imitatmg,  or  knowingly  passing  off  an  imitation 
of  trade-marks  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  IJnited  States,  which  shall 
have  been  registered  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  at 
such  offices  as  the  Chinese  Government  will  establish  for  such  pur- 
pose, on  payment  of  a  reasonable  fee,  after  due  investigation  by  the 
Chinese  authoritiCvS,  and  in  compliance  with  reasonable  regidations. 

Art.  X.  The  United  States  Government  allows  subjects  of  Cliina 
to  patent  their  inventions  in  the  United  States  and  protects  them 
in  the  use  and  ownership  of  such  patents.  The  Government  of  China 
now  agrees  tliat  it  will  establish  a  Patent  Office.  ^  After  this  office  has 
been  established  and  special  laws  with  regard  to  inventions  have  been 
adopted,  it  will  thereupon,  after  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  fees, 
issue  certificates  of  protection,  valid  lor  a  fixed  term  of  years^  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  on  all  their  patents  issued  by  the  United 
States  in  respect  of  articles  the  sale  of  which  is  lawful  in  China, 
which  do  not  infringe  on  previous  inventions  of  Chinese  subjects,  in 
the  same  manner  as  patents  are  to  be  issued  to  subjects  of  Chma. 
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Art.  XI.  Wliereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  undertakes 
to  give  the  benefits  of  its  copyright  laws  to  the  citizens  of  any  foreign 
State  which  gives  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  benefits  of 
copjTiglit  on  an  equal  basis  with  its  own  citizens : — 

Therefore  the  Government  of  China,  in  order  to  secure  such  bene- 
fits in  the  United  States  for  its  subjects,  now  agiees  to  give  full  pro- 
tection, in  the  same  way  and  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions upon  which  it  agi*ees  to  protect  trade-marks,  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  wlio  are  authors,  designers,  or  proprietors  of  any 
book,  map,  print,  or  engravinc  especially  prepared  tor  the  use  and 
education  of  the  Chinese  people,  or  translation  into  Chinese  of  any 
book,  map,  print,  or  engi*avmg  or  translation  in  China  during  10 

Crs  from  the  date  of  registration.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ks,  maps,  etc.,  specified  above,  which  may  not  be  reprinted  in  tlm 
aame  form,  no  woiiJ  shall  be  entitled  to  copyright  privileges  under 
this  article?.  It  is  understood  that  Chinese  subjects  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  make,  print,  and  sell  original  translations  into  Chinese  of  any 
works  written  or  of  maps  compiled  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
This  article  shall  not  be  held  to  protect  against  due  process  of  law 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  subject  who  may  be 
author,  proprietor,  or  seller  of  any  publication  calculated  to  iiijuro 
the  well-being  of  China. 

Art.  XII.  The  Chinese -Government  having  in  1898  opened  the 
navigable  inland  waters  of  the  Empire  to  commerce  by  all  steam  ves- 
sels, native  or  foreign,  that  may  be  specially  registered  for  the  pur- 
pK)se,  for  tlie  conveyance  of  passeneers  and  lawful  merchandise, — 
citizens,  firms,  and  corporations  of  tlie  United  States  may  engage  in 
such  commerce  on  equal  terms  with  thase  granted  to  subjects  of  any 
foreign  power. 

In  case  either  party  hereto  considers  it  advantageous  at  any  time 
that  the  rules  and  regulations  then  in  existence  for  such  commerce 
be  altered  or  amended,  the  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  consider 
amicably  and  to  adopt  such  modifications  thereof  as  are  found  neces- 
sary for  trade  and  for  the  benefit  of  China. 

The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that,  upon  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  this  treaty,  Mukden  and^  Antung,  both  in  the  Province 
of  Shengking,  will  be  opened  bv  China  itself  as  places  of  international 
residence  and  trade.  The  selection  of  suitable  localities  to  be  set 
apart  for  international  use  and  occupation  and  the  regulations  for 
these  places  set  apart  for  foreign  residence  and  trade  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  China  after  con- 
sultation together. 

Abt.  XIII.  China  agrees  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  for 
a  uniform  national  coinage  which  shall  be  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
all  duties,  taxes,  and  other  obligations  throughout  the  country  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  Chinese  subjects.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  all  customs  duties  shall  continue  to  be  calculated 
and  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  Haikwan  tael. 

Art.  XIV.  The  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed  by 
the  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  churches,  are  recognized  as  teach- 
ing men  to  do  good  and  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  have  others  to 
do  to  them.  Those  who  quietly  profess  and  teach  these  doctrines 
shall  not  be  harassed  or  persecutea  on  account  of  their  faith.  Any 
person,  whether  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  convei-t,  who, 
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according  to  these  tenets,  peaceably  teaches  and  practices  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  shall  in  no  case  be  interfered  with  or  molested 
therefor.  No  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  Chinese  joining  Chris- 
tian churches.  Converts  and  nonconverts,  being  Chinese  subjects, 
shall  alike  conform  to  the  laws  of  China;  and  slmll  pay  due  respect 
to  those  in  authority,  living  together  in  peace  and  amity;  and  the 
fact  of  being  converts  shall  not  protect  them  from  the  consequences 
of  any  offense  they  may  have  committed  before  or  may  commit  after 
their  admission  into  the  church,  or  exempt  them  from  paying  legal 
taxes  levied  on  Chinese  subjects  generally,  except  taxes  levied  and 
contributions  for  the  support  of  religious  customs  and  practices  con- 
trary to  their  faith.  Missionaries  shall  not  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise by  the  native  authorities  of  their  jurisdiction  over  Chinese  sub- 
jects; nor  shall  the  native  authorities  make  any  distinction  between 
converts  and  non-converts,  but  shall  administer  the  laws  without 
partiality  so  that  both  classes  can  live  together  in  peace. 

Missionary  societies  of  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  rent 
and  to  lease  in  perpetuity,  as  the  property  of  such  societies,  buildings 
or  lands  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  for  missionary  purp)Oses  and,  after 
the  title  deeds  nave  been  found  in  order  and  duly  stamped  by  the  local 
authorities,  to  erect  such  suitable  buildings  as"  may  be  required  for 
carrying  on  theirgood  work. 

Art.  XV.  The  Government  of  China  having  expressed  a  strong  de- 
sire to  reform  its  judicial  system  and  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  that 
of  western  nations^  the  United  States  agrees  to  give  every  assistance 
to  such  reform  and  will  also  be  prepared  to  relinquish  extraterritorial 
rights  when  satisfied  that  the  state  of  the  Chinese  laws,  the  arrange- 
ments for  their  administration,  and  other  considerations  warrant  it  in 
so  doing. 

Art.  XVI.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  consents  to  the 
prohibition  by  the  Government  of  China  of  the  importation  into 
China  of  morphia  and  of  instruments  for  its  injection,  excepting 
morphia  and  instruments  for  its  injection  imported  for  medical  pur- 
poses, on  payment  of  tariff  duty,  and  under  regulations  to  be  framed 
by  China  which  shall  effectually  restrict  the  use  of  such  import  to  the 
said  purposes.  The  prohibition  shall  be  uniformly  applied  to  such 
importation  from  all  countries.  The  Chinese  Government  under •: 
takes  to  adopt  at  once  measures  to  prevent  the  manufacture  in  China 
of  morphia  and  of  instruments  for  its  injection. 

Art.  XVII.  It  is  agreed  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
hereto  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  several  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  China  which  were  in  force  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary A.  D.  1900,  are  continued  in  full  force  and  effect  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  modified  by  the  present  treaty  or  other  treaties  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party. 

The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  10  years 
beginning  with  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  and  until  a 
revision  is  effected  as  hereinafter  provided. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
may  demand  that  the  tariff  and  the  articles  of  this  convention  be  re- 
vised at  the  end  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions thereof.  If  no  revision  is  demanded  before  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  10  years,  then  these  articles  in  their  present  form  shall  re- 
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main  in  full  force  for  a  further  term  of  10  years  reckoned  from  the 
end  of  the  first  term,  and  so  on  for  successive  periods  of  10  years. 

The  English  and  Chinese  texts  of  the  present  treaty  and  its  three 
annexes  have  been  carefully  compared;  but,  in  the  event  of  there 
being  any  difference  of  meaning  between  them,  the  sense  as  expressed 
in  the  English  text  shall  be  held  to  be  the  correct  one. 

This  treaty  and  its  three  annexes  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  High 
Contracting  Parties  in  conformity  with  their  respective  constitutions, 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  Washington  not  later  than 
12  months  from  the  present  date. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we^  the  undersiened,  by  virtue  of  our  respect- 
ive powers,  have  signed  this  treaay  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and 
Chinese  languages,  and  have  affixed  our  respective  seals. 

Done  at  Shanghai,  this  eighth  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three,  and  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  Kuang  Hsu,  eighth  month  and  eighteenth  day. 

Lu  Hai-Huax. 

Sheng  Hsuan-Huai. 

Edwin  H.  Comgek, 
John  Goodnow, 
John  F.  Seaman. 
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JUDICIAL  PROCEDURE  IN  CHINA. 

By  Mamou  B.  Perkins,  Amerioaii  Coosui  and  Mixed-Court  Aseeeeor. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  American  newiy  arrived  in  China  discovers  that  theie  is  a 
system  of  judicial  arrangements  entirely  (Jiffereat  fi-om  those  at  home 
or  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  hears  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  Cliina,  the  British  Supreme  Court;  picks  ud  the  papei's 
and  reads  of  a  Chinese  being  convicted  of  theft  in  the  Mixed  Court 
before  the  Chinese  magistrate  and  the  Japanese  assessor,  etc.;  and 
often  he  will  reside  for  years  in  the  country  without  being  accurately 
informed  of  the  principles  of  this  judicial  system  and  the  agreement 
by  which  it  was  first  put  into  effect.  When  an  American  goes  to 
France  or  Great  Britain,  he  knows  ^that  he  becomes  subject  to  tlie 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  happens  to  be.  He  does  not  find  this 
oppressive,  because  as  a  general  rule,  the  laws  of  those  countries  give 
him  substantially  the  same  kind  of  protection  as  he  received  at  home. 
When,  however,  foreignei's  first  came  to  China  they  found  a  quite 
different  state  of  affairs.  The  Chinese  criminal  law,  in  its  administra- 
tion at  that  time,  contained  provisions  for  forms  of  punishment  un- 
known in  their  home  lands.  For  small  offenses,  culprits  wei*e  ordered 
to  wear  the  "cangque"  (a  square  wooden  collar.  3  or  4  feet  across) 
about  their  necks  for  so  many  days,  while  for  others  they  were  beaten 
with  the  "bamboo";  and  the  death  penalty  was  often  imposed,  in 
various  cruel  ways. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY. 

Westerners  soon  found  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  secure  for 
themselves  exemption  from  operation  of  the  native  law  of  China,  and 
their  governments  concluded  with  the  Empire  of  China  a  series  of 
treaties  by  which  their  nationals  were  so  removed  from  that  law. 
This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  these  foreign  traders  were  to  live  as 
they  pleased  under  no  restraint;  for  it  was  agreed  that  the  foreign 
treaty  Powers  were  to  establish  their  own  courts  in  China  and  that 
each  power  would  exercise  jurisdiction  over  its  own  nationals.  The 
individual  would  thus  be  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  his  own  country 
thus  extended  abroad  for  this  peculiar  and  special  puropse.  This 
system  of  judicial  arrangements  is  known  to  international  law  as 
extraterritoriality,  and  the  courts  so  established  as  extraterritorial 
courts.  One  of  the  earliest  treaties  so  concluded  was  that  of  the 
United  States  with  China  in  1844 ;  this  was  found  to  suit  so  well  the 
purposes  in  mind  that  it  formed  the  basis  of  otlier  treaties  between 
Uhina  and  European  nations.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
rights  of  exemption  from  the  operation  of  Chinese  law  are  not  inher- 
ent rights  appertaining  to  every  foreigner  the  moment  that  he  ar- 
rives on  Chinese  soil,  but  belong  only  to  the  nationals  of  those  coun- 
tries who  have  concluded  treaties  to' this  effect  with  China.  Several 
nations,  especially  some  of  the  South  American  states,  have  no  such 
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treaties,  and  their  citizens  could  not  properly  claim  any  such  exemp- 
tion. In  actual  practice,  however,  the  number  of  persons  of  non- 
treaty  powers  in  China  is  very  few,  and  they  often  become  registered 
as  under  the  protection  of,  or  " proteges"  of,  treaty  powers;  and  to 
tills  course  the  Chinese  Gtovemmait  has  not  been  inclined  to  take 
exception. 

EXERCISE  OF  JUDICIAL  POWERS  BY  FOREIGNERS. 

The  method  by  which  the  western  governments  put  into  effect  this 
treaty  right  was  by  clothing  their  consuls  with  judicial  powers. 
Every  consul  was  made  the  judge  in  his  own  district,  and  his  juris- 
diction was  c<mfined,  of  course,  solely  to  the  persons  of  his  own 
nationality.  The  Minister  at  Peking  was  made  an  appellate  judge 
over  the  consuls.  As  it  frequently  happened  that  consular  oflScers 
were  not  men  of  legal  training,  they  were  authorized  to  summon  cer- 
tain of  their  own  citiz^is  to  assist  them  in  the  trial  of  cases.  Such 
persons  were  known  as  associates,  and  their  functions  were  limited  to 
advising  the  ccmsul,  who  was  made  fully  responsible  for  the  decision 
of  the  case.  In  the  course  of  time,  with  the  development  of  trade  and 
the  constant  increase  of  foreign  residents,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
countries  having  large  interests  in  China  to  establish  a  more  complete 
fiystem  in  the  larger  ports  with  trained  judicial  officers.  The  British 
(jovemment  est«S)lisned  at  Shanghai  a  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
original  jurisdicticm  in  all  but  very  small  cases  in  this  principal 
treaty  port  in  China  and  also  hears  on  appeal  cases  from  th^  British 
consular  courts  in  the  smaller  courts.  In  1906,  the  United  States 
court  for  China  was  established  at  Shanghai  and  took  over  the  judi- 
cial powers  fcwmerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  at  Peking,  together 
with  a  certain  amount  of  the  judicial  functions  of  the  consuls,  the 
purpose  being  to  vest  in  this  court  the  bulk  of  the  judicial  functions 
and  to  leave  to  the  Consuls  in  the  smaller  ports  only  the  handling  of 
the  less  important  matters,  of  such  minor  character  as  did  not  justify 
the  time  and  expense  of  a  transfer  to  Shanghai  for  hearing. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  rights  thus  acquired  will  be  easily 
sewi.  At  the  time,  it  was  not  regarded  as  in  any  way  derogatory  to 
the  sovereignty  of  China  that  Americans  in  China,  for  instance, 
should  be  only  under  their  own  laws.  Similar  rights  were  granted 
to  the  United  States  by  Japan,  but  the  Japanese  came  in  time  to  look 
upoi^this  as  an  infringement  upon  their  rights,  and  negotiated  finally 
for  the  cancellation  of  all  such  clauses  in  their  treaties.  The  Chinese 
have  naturally  desired  to  follow  the  same  course.  Extraterritoriality 
has  no  justification  as  a  permanent  arrangement  beyond  such  a  date 
as  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  law  smill  be  brought  to  a  parity 
with  that  of  other  nations,  and  its  length  of  life  will  therefore  be  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  progress  that  is  made  in  that  direction. 

ACQUIREMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  TRADING  RMJHTS. 

Another  form  of  extraterritoriality  in  China  has  been  the  acquire- 
ment by  western  nations  of  certain  administrative  and  trading  ri^ts 
in  certain  limited  areas  of  the  principal  Chinese  ports.  T\  ith  the 
exception  of  missionary  organizations,  foreigners  have  not  been 
allowed  to  own  land  or  to  carry  on  business  in  the  interior  of  China 
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and  have  been  restricted  in  these  matters  to  certain  specified  ports 
which  have  been  thrown  open  by  the  Chinese  Grovernment  to  foreign 
trade.  The  word  "port"  is  not  used  in  the  sense  exclusively  of  a 
place  upon  the  seacoast,  but  in  the  literal  meaning  of  a  "  g«tte,"  or  any 
place  of  entrv  or  exit  where  customs  charges  are  levied ;  and  there  are 
thus  treaty  "ports"  on  the  rivers  of  the  mterior  and  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  west  where  overland  trade  enters  from  other  parts  of 
Asia. 

At  some,  but  not  all,  of  these  "  ports  "  certain  administrative  rights 
have  been  given  to  the  foreig^ier,  corresponding  approximately  to  the 
functions  of  our  own  municipal  administrations,  namely,  control  of 
police  and  fire  protection,  construction  of  roads  and  all  public  works, 
public  education,  lighting,  water,  transportation,  and  the  raiang  or 
taxes  for  this  purpose.  These  rights  are  restricted  to  certain  well- 
defined  areas  outside  of  which  the  Chinese  retain  full  control  in  all 
such  matters.  At  Shanghai,  such  grants  were  originally  made  to 
the  Americans,  British,  and  French.  The  French  still  retain  a  settle- 
ment of  their  own ;  but  the  British  and  American  sections  were  amal- 
gamated in  one  International  Settlement  open  on  the  same  terms  to 
the  subjects  of  all  the  treaty  powers.  At  such  ports  as  Hankow  and 
Tientsin  there  are  several  sucn  concessions  to  the  various  powers,  but 
at  most  of  the  smaller  ports  there  are  no  such  definite  administrative 
areas  and  the  whole  administration  rests  with  the  Chinese.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  foreigners  have  in  places,  such  as  Chefoo,  for 
instance,  formed  "extra-legal"  associations  which  collect  taxes  for 
certain  common  public  purposes ;  but  such  associations  have  no  legal 
status  and  thus  can  not  take  any  compulsory  measures.  Within  tne 
limits  of  these  ports,  land  may  be  rented  in  perpetuity  by  foreigners, 
and  the  Chinese  deeds  for  it  are  registered  at  the  consulate  of  the 
national  concerned.  As  stated  above,  missionary  organizations  alone 
are  entitled  to  secure  land  in  the  interior. 

**  MIXED  CASES.** 

With  a  view  to  promoting  the  ends  of  justice,  a  reciprocal  agree- 
ment was  also  provided  in  all  the  treaties  whereby,  in  cases  between 
foreigners  and  Chinese,  an  official  representing  the  Government  of 
the  plaintiff  should  sit  in  court  with  the  judge  trying  the  case  of  the 
country  of  the  defendant.  ^Thus  in  a  suit  brought  by  an  American 
citizen  against  a  Chinese  citizen,  a  deputy  of  the  American  consul 
would  sit  with  the  Chinese  ma^strate  in  the  hearing  of  the  testimony. 
And  likewise  a  Chinese  official  is  entitled  to  be  present  in  a  like 
capacity  in  all  cases  of  Chinese  against  American  citizens  heard  in 
the  consular  courts  or  in  the  United  States  Court  for  China.  The 
visiting  official  is  entitled  to  produce  witnesses  and  to  examine  them, 
and  in  general  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  case  is  proceeding  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  litigant  who  is  his 
national.  Such  cases  are  known  as  mixed  cases.  NaSirally  they  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  interior,  but  in  the  larger  treaty  ports  there 
are  always  many  cases  of  this  kind.  The  most  miportant  example  of 
this  kind  of  procedure  is  found  in  the  Chinese  court  of  the  foreign 
settlement  at  Shanghai,  which  is  known  as  the  Mixed  Court  of  tSe 
International  Settlement.  This  is  by  far  the  busiest  and  most  impcM*- 
tant  court  of  this  great  city.    In  addition  to  caring  for  all  the  cnmi- 
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nal  and  civil  litigation  of  a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million 
Chinese,  there  are  also  tried  there  each  year  several  himdred  of  these 
mixed  cases  of  foreigners  against  Chinese.  The  larger  nations  main- 
tain at  their  consulates  in  Shanghai  special  consular  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  '^  watch  "  the  cases  of  their  nationals  in  the  Mixed  Court 
These  consular  officers  are  trained  in  the  Chinese  language  and  fre- 
quently are  men  of  legal  training.  They  are  known  as  "  mixed-court 
assessors."  In  Shanghai^  bj  special  arrangement,  they  also  sit  in 
cases,  of  both  civil  and  criminal  character,  in  which  only  Chinese  are 
concerned  as  plaintiffs  and  defendants.  The  administration  of  the 
law,  especially  of  the  criminal  law,  is  bound  up  so  closely  with  the 
interests  of  the  foreign  settlement  as  a  whole,  that  it  has  been  thought 
essential  that  there  should  be  a  joint  administration  thereof.  Sut 
this  does  not  obtain,  of  course,  except  in  the  foreign  settlement  at 
Shanghai  and  a  few  other  places  where  there  are  foreign  concessions. 

POSITION  OF  CONSULS  IN  RELATION  TO  AMERICAN  CLAIMS. 

Americans  in  China  who  become  involved  in  difficulties  should  take 
up  their  cases  with  the  consul  of  the  district  in  which  they  happen 
to  reside  and  should  avoid  dealing  directly  with  Chinese  officials,  a 
course  of  procedure  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  by  treaty.  If  the 
consul  is  satisfied  that  the  claim  made  is  apparently  a  correct  one.  he 
will  endeavor  to  have  it  satisfied,  if  possible,  without  resorting  to  liti- 
gation; but,  if  necessary,  he  will  file  the  case  in  the  appropriate  Chi- 
nese court  and  will  send  a  deputy  to  watch  the  hearing.  A  consul, 
however,  dislikes  to  be  called  upon  to  extricate  his  nationals  from  the 
difficulties  of  cases  that  they  have  attempted  to  carry  through  by  them- 
selves, to  no  purpose.  Business  men  in  the  United  States,  when  hav- 
ing difficulties  m  such  ports  as  Shanghai,  Hankow,  and  Tientsin 
should  not  expect  the  consul  to  act  as  their  legal  representative  or 
business  agent.  There  are  English-speaking  attorneys  in  all  of  these 
cities,  and  the  channels  of  judicial  redress  are  as  well  defined  as  in  the 
United  States.  Consular  officers  will  always  help  their  nationals  to 
see  that  their  claims  are  placed  in  proper  hands.  In  the  smaller 
ports,  where  the  pressure  of  routine  business  is  not  so  heavy  and 
where  there  is  an  absence  of  qualified  attorneys,  consular  officers  may 
take  upon  themselves  a  somewhat  wider  measure  of  activity  on  behalf 
of  their  nationals  than  in  the  cities  above  mentioned.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  consul  is  forbidden  to  act  as  an 
attorney  or  business  agent ;  and  the  services  he  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form are  only  those  of  a  reasonable  and  general  character  consistent 
with  the  proper  handling  of  the  many  and  varied  duties  devolving 
upon  him. 
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By  Charles  Sumner  I^oblnrler,  Jndffe  of  the  United  states  Court  for  Chliuu 

ORIGIN. 

America  seems  to  have  been  the  first  power  to  couimission  a  consul 
in  China.  The  other  countries  do  not  appear  to  have  sent  theirs  until 
after  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842  had  opened  five  great  ports  to 
trade.^  But  as  early  as  1790  Maj.  Samuel  Snaw,^  who  had  arrived  at 
Canton  in  1784  as  supercargo  of  the  ship  Empress^  was  given  a  com- 
mission *  as  American  consul  at  Canton  by  President  Washington, 

But  Americans,  as  well  as  others,  found  it  impracticable  to  live 
and  conduct  business  under  existing  native  laws,  which  were  funda- 
mentally diflFerent  from  those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
The  Chinese  authorities,  too,  found  it  annoying,  and  often  embar- 
rassing, to  decide  questions  and  dispose  of  cases  involving  the  rights 
of  foreigners,  and  they  desired  to  be  relieved  of  the  whole  burden. 

The  solution  of  this  common  difficulty  was  found  in  the  adaption 
by  China  of  the  system  known  as  extraterritoriality  bjr  which  for- 
eigners were  accorded  the  same  legal  status  as  if  living  in  their  own 
country  and  the  authorities  of  eacm  treaty-making  power  were  made 
responsible  for  punishing  crime  and  aoministering  justice  amcmg 
their  own  nationals. 

There  was,  of  course,  nothing  novel  in  the  adoption  of  the  system 
in  China;  for  it  had  long  been  m  vogue  in  other  parte  of  the  worid. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  once  in  vogue  every- 
where.   An  eminent  authority  has  recently  said : 

We  venture  to  suggest,  with  diffidence,  that  the  naturalness  of  the  extraterri- 
torial privilege  as  explained  by  the  author  might  be  more  emphatically  illus- 
trated by  the  **  personality  "  of  all  law,  as  distinguished  from  its  "territoriality," 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  vast  Carlovlngian  empire  till  nearly  1000  A.  D.; 
that  Is,  instead  of  saying,  with  the  author,  that  extraterritoriality  was  "In 
accordance  with  usage  which  became  generally  recognized  with  the  gradual 
extension  of  commerce,"  we  should  prefer  to  believe  that  It  was  in  accord  with 
a  universal  prior  custom  prevailing  In  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages.^ 

For  the  United  States  this  arrangement  with  China  was  effected 
by  the  treaty^  signed  at  Wanghia,  a  suburb  of  Macao,  on  July  3, 
1844.  It  was  dratted  by  Caleb  Cushing,  afterward  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  and  Article  XII  provided  that  "  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  may  commit  any  crime  in  China  shall  be  subject 
to  be  tried  and  punished  only  by  the  consul,  or  other  public  function- 
ary of  the  United  States,  thereto  authorized,  according  to  the  laws  of 

^  Williams,  The  Middle  Kingdom,  II,  567. 

«  A  sketch  of  MaJ.  Shaw  and  an  account  of  the  voyage  appears  In  Asia,  XVII,  in  an 
article  by  John  Ford,  entitled  "  Outward  Bound." 

*  Reprinted  in  America n  Journal  of  International  Law,  V,  426. 

*  John  FI.  Wigmore.  reviewing  Brown's  *'  B^oreigners  in  Turkey,"  Illinois  Law  Rerlew, 
.  X,  451. 

B  "  Its  fullness  of  details  and  clear  exhibition  of  the  rights  conceded  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  foreigners  dwelling  within  Its  borders  made  it  the  leading  authority  in 
Fettling  disputes  among  them  until  1860."     Williams,  The  Middle  Kingdom,  II,  567. 
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the  United  States  ";*  and  Article  XXV  declared  that  *'  all  questions  in 
regard  to  rights,  whether  of  property  or  person,  arising  between  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of,  and  regulated  by  the  authoritiee  of,  their  own  Government.  And 
all  controversies  occurring  in  China  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  subjects  of  any  other  Government  shall  be  reffulatecl 
by  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United  States  and  such  Govern- 
ments, respectively,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  China."  ^ 

ORGANIZATION. 

CONSULAR   COURTS. 

The  "authorities"  to  which  this  extensive  responsibilitv  was  com- 
mitted were  the  consuls,  and,  as  each  consul  became  thereby  a  judge, 
the  consular  courts  were  thus  brought  into  existence.  For  more  than 
60  years  these,  as  reviewed  and  supervised  by  the  minister,  were  the 
only  American  courts  in  China.  Their  jurisdiction  as  to  subject- 
matter  was  unlimited,*  and  questions  coming  before  them  were  often 
of  the  highest  importance. 

In  1906,  when  the  United  States  Court  for  China  was  created,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  consular  courts  was  left  to  be  exercised  "in  civil 
cases  where  the  sum  or  value  of  the  proper^  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy does  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  United  States  money  and 
in  criminal  cases  where  the  punishment  for  the  offense  charged  can 
not  exceed  by  law  one  hundred  dollai*s'  fine  or  sixty  days'  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  and  shall  have  power  to  arrest,  examine,  and  discharge 
accused  persons  or  commit  them  to  the  said  courts."  ® 

There  are  now  15  American  consular  courts  in  China,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  jurisdiction  retained  by  tliem  is  important,  even  if 
limited.  Especially  in  the  probate  of  wills  and  administration  of 
estates  they  are  the  only  courts  to  which  a  considerable  section  of 
Americans  in  China  have  occasion  to  resort. 

UNrTED  STATES  COURT. 

HI8T0BY. 

As  American  interests  in  the  Far  East  gra<hiallv  expanded  it 
became  apparent  that  the  important  and  far-reaching  judicial  power- 
which  the  Nation  had  acquired  there  should  be  exercised,  or  at  least 
supervised,  by  those  trained  especially  for  that  purpose.  Our  minis- 
ters and  consuls,  doubtless,  made  the  best  of  a  difficult  situation,  but 
they  were  laymen,  as  a  f  ule,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  find  themselves  at  home  in  the  technical  field  of  law. 

In  1881  Secretary  Blaine,  in  an  opinion  which  was  transmitted  to 
Congjrefis  by  President  Arthur,  recommended  that  *'men  of  legal 
training  should  be  chosen  for  certain  judicial  offices  independent  of 
tJie  c<»mdar  sjrstem,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  system  of 
courts,  at  least  in  China,  with  an  appellate  court  at  Shanghai."'  Bills 
embodying  these  recommendations  were  introduced  into  Congress  in 
1882  and  1884  but  were  not  acted  upon.     Nothing  daunted,  the  advo- 

•  Malloy.  Treaties,  etc.,  I,  202. 
Md.  203. 

•  There  are  sereral  recorded  cases  where  they  irranted  divorces :  Moore,  Int.  Law  DUf., 
Ill,  459;  North  China  Herald,  LXIX,  1188,  1194. 

•Act  of  Jane  30,  1906,  84  United  States  Stats,  at  Large,  ch.  .S934,  pt.  I.  814,  sec.  2. 
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cates  of  a  better  system  continued  their  efforts.  In  March,  1906, 
Congressman  Edwin  Denby,  son  of  a  former  minister  to  China^  intro- 
duced his  bill.  It  passed  the  lower  House  under  his  guidance, 
received  the  support  of  Senator  Spooner  in  the  upper  Chamber,  and 
became  a  law. 

Elsewhere,  Mr.  Denby  has  said  of  the  conception  and  purpose  of 
his  measure: 

I  thought  of  our  I'nited  States  Judge  as  much  in  the  Ught  of  an  ancillary,  unoffi- 
cial ambassador  of  the  United  States,  as  of  a  judge  of  a  court  for  the  trial  of  cases 
in  which  Americans  were  concerned.  I  had  hoped  at  that  time,  Judging  of  con- 
ditions as  I  had  known  them  before,  that  this  high  Judicial  officer,  the  highest 
American  official  In  the  land  next  only  to  the  minister,  unhampered  by  diplomatic 
restrictions  and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  l)est  interests  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  of  the  United  States,  might,  having  placed  himself  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
confidence  with  the  chief  officials  of  the  Empire,  exercise  in  an  entirely  unofficial 
way  a  considerable  influence  in  matters  affecting  foreign  relations.  The  court's 
sittings  were  to  be  at  the  points  Indicated — four  great  vice-regal  seats — and  I 
hoped  that  perhaps  some  good  might  be  accomplished  through  the  influence  of  the 
court  in  an  entirely  unofficial  and  friendly  way,  relying  upon  the  Judge  himself 
to  exercise  tact  and  discretion  and  to  use  whatever  influence  he  might  acquire  in 
the  best  manner.** 

Thus  to  Dean  Wigmore's  conception  of  "  a  judicial  superintendent,^ 
elsewhere  noted  (p.  50),  must  be  added  that  of  Mr.  Denby— of  an 
"  unofficial  ambassador  " — if  we  would  comprehend  the  purposes  that 
underlay  the  creation  of  the  United  States  Court  for  China.  How 
far  these  purposes  have  been  carried  out  is  not,  of  course,  for  those 
administering  the  court  to  say;  but  the  latter  can  be  materially  as- 
sisted by  their  own  nationals  in  attaining  such  purposes,  if  these  are 
clearly  imderstood  and  if  all  unite  in  seeking  their  achievement. 

For  both  United  States  and  consular  courts  exist  in  order  to  serve 
Americans  in  China  and  those  who  deal  with  them.  The  measure  of 
their  success  is  the  degree  of  serviceability  attained,  and  in  this 
respect  their  founders  anticipated  and  applied  an  ideal  that  is  only 
just  now  being  diffused  by  the  most  advanced  school  of  law  reformers 
in  America. 

While  nominally  established  by  the  act  of  June  30,  1906,  the  court 
was  not  actually  opened  for  business  until  early  in  1907.  Of  the 
nearly  700  causes  disposed  of  by  it  since  then,  there  have  some  of 
unusual  importance,  either  in  the  legal  questions  arising  or  in  the 
amoimts  involved. 

jraisDicTioN. 

A  court's  jurisdiction  may  be  considered  under  three  aspects — (1) 
territorial,  (2)  personal,  and  (3)  topical — the  last  being  known  in 
technical  parlance  as  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter.  This  third 
jurisdiction  is  again  subdivided  into  (a)  original,  (6)  appellate,  and 
(in  this  instance)  (c)  supervisory. 

The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  this  United  States  Court  extends  to 
and  its  process  runs  throughout  all  Chinese  territory.  Sessions  of 
the  court  are  held  almost  continuously  at  Shanghai,  and  one  regular 
term  is  held  each  year  at  Tientsin  in  the  north,  Hankow  in  central 
China,  and  Canton  in  the  south.  Special  sessions  are  authorizjed  at 
any  place  in  China  having  an  American  consulate.  The  organic  act 
also  conferred  jurisdiction  in  Korea,  but  while  this  provision  has 

>oFar  Eastern  American  Bar  Association  Publications,  I,  14,   15. 
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never  been  repealed  the  jurisdiction  has  not  been  exercised  in  recent 
years.  Should  the  Government  ever  decide  to  extend  the  court's 
jurisdiction  to  Siam,  where  extraterritoriality  was  granted  in  1856," 
it  would  require  no  more  than  the  addition  of  a  couple  of  words  to  the 
organic  act  and  the  slight  expense  of  a  yearly  session  at  Bangkok. 

The  test  of  jurisdiction  over  the  person  in  all  these  extraterritorial 
courts  is  the  nationality  of  the  defendant.  Anyone  may  be  a  j)laintiff, 
but  there  must  be  a  defendant  subject  to  American  authority  in  order 
to  confer  jurisdiction.  This  includes  Filipinos,  of  whom  there  are 
many  in  China,  and  also  Porto  Ricans,  as  well  as  regular  American 
citizens,  and  all  such  in  China  are  amenable  to  these  courts  in  any 
cause,  criminal  or  civil,  which  may  be  instituted  therein  against  them. 
And  where  the  cause  is  wliat  is  technically  known  as  "  in  rem  "  (con- 
cerns property  or  status  alone)  it  may  be  brought  in  these  courts, 
though  there  is  no  such  defendant,  or  even  where  the  nominal  defend- 
ant is  an  alien.^2  Original  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  is  exer- 
cised bv  the  United  States  Court  in  all  cases  arising  within  its  terri- 
tory which  are  not  cognizable  by  the  consular  courts — that  is,  in  all 
civil  cases  where  the  amount  involved  exceeds  $500  and  in  all  criminal 
cases  where  the  jjenalty  prescribed  exceeds  "  one  hundred  dollars 
fine  or  sixty  days'  imprisonment  or  both."  ^* 

.  It  sometimes  happens,  especially  in  administration  matters,  that  a 
cause  is  commenced  in  a  consular  court  under  the  belief  that  it 
involves  lesis  than  $500  and  is  afterwards  found  to  involve  more.  In 
that  event  it  is  transferred  to  the  United  States  Court  and  the  prior 
pioceedings  are  treated  as  having  been  conducted  under  its  author- 
ity.^* The  grant  of  jurisdiction  in  '*  all  civil  cases  "  of  the  prescribed 
amount  is  an  extensive  one  and  includes  proceedings  of  every  recog- 
nized class  without  limit  as  to  the  maximum  amount  or  character  of 
relief  sought.  Thus  while  the  United  States  Court  for  China  is  a 
part  of  the  Federal  judicial  system,  corresponding  in  grade  mainly  to 
the  district  courts,  it  assumes  cognizance  of  certain  causes  (such  as 
probate,  divorce,  and  adoption)  which,  in  America,  are  entertained 
only  by  the  State  courts.  The  amounts  involved  likewise  are  often 
very  large,  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands. 

AH  judgments  of  the  consular  courts  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  for  China  on  appal,  /^hile  from  the  latter, 
which  is  considered  as  located  in  the  ninth  judicial  circuit,  appeals 
lie  to  the  court  of  appeals  sitting  at  San  Francisco. 

But  besides  its  ordinary  appellate  cognizance  the  X'^nited  States 
Court  also  exercises  a  supervisory  or  administrative  jurisdiction  in  all 
probate  and  administration  causes,  whether  appealed  or  not.  Thus  it 
IS  provided  that  the  consular  judge  "  shall  pay  no  claims  against  the 
estate  without  the  written  approval  of  the  judge  of  said  [United 
States]  court,  nor  shall  he  make  sale  of  any  of  the  assets  of  said  estate 
without  first  reporting  the  same  to  said  judge  and  obtaining  a  written 
approval  of  said  sale,"  etc.**    The  latter  is  also  empowered  "to  re- 

"  Treaty  of  May  29,  1856;  Malloy,  Treaties,  etc,  I,  1629. 

"  See  Richards  r.  Richards,  T'nlted  States  Court  for  China,  No.  424,  where  the  defend- 
ant was  a  Chinese  woman  but  the  object  of  the  action  was  divorce  without  alimony — i.  e., 
change  of  status  only. 

"34  T'nlted  States  Stats,  at  Large,  ch.  8934,  sec.  2. 

"In  re  Jaeger's  Estate  (April  26,  1918),  No.  618,  Millard's  Reriew,  IV.  374. 

"Act  of  June  30,  1906,  34  United  States  Stats,  at  Large,  ch.  3934,  pt.  I,  814.  sec.  2. 
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quire  at  any  time  I'eports  from  consuls  or  vice  consuls  in  respect  of 
all  their  acts  and  doings  relating  to  the  estate  of  any  siK^  deceased 
person/'**  The  statute  further  provides  "  that  the  procedure  of  the 
said  court  shall  be  in  accordance,  so  far  as  practicable,  with  the  exist- 
ing procedure  prescribed  for  consular  courts  in  China  in  accordance 
with  the  Re\4sed  Statutes  of  the  United  States;  provided,  however, 
that  the  judge  of  the  said  United  States  Court  for  China  dmll  have 
authority  from  time  to  time  to  modify  and  supplement  said  rules  of 
procedure."" 

The  relation  between  the  two  is,  therefore,  something  more  than 
that  usually  existing  between  appellate  and  "nisi  prius"  courts. 
What  Congress  apparently  intended  by  this,  particularly  as  regards 
probate  and  administration  mattei's,  was  the  creation  of  an  office 
resembling  the  ''  chief  judicial  superintendent "  of  the  up-to-date  law 
reformers,  who  is  invested,  among  other  things,  with  the  rule-making 
function. 

John  H.  Wigmore,  a  leader  of  advanceil  legal  thought  in  America, 
expresses^*  this  conception  as  follows: 

What  we  preach  is  a  chief  judicial  suix»riutendent,  wlio  shall  have  the  power 
and  the  duty  to  inquire  into  each  and  every  sort  of  botch-product  of  our  justice- 
system,  and  to  talje  measures  to  improve  it  against  the  recurrence  of  such  failures. 
When  the  people  bring  themselves  to  permitting  and  demanding  such  an  innova- 
tion, they  will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  substantial  Improvements  in  their 
justice — but  not  before  then, 

JURISPRUDENCE  AND  LEGISLATION. 
"  LAWS  OF  THE  UNrtED  STATES." 

The  treaty  cession  to  the  American  Gorernment  of  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction  from  China  was  first  rendered  effective  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  Ausrust  11, 1848,  which  contained  the  following  provision : 

Such  jurisdiction  in  criminal  and  civil  matters  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  exercised 
«nd  enforced  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  are  hereby, 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  execute  said  treaty,  extended  over  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  China  (and  over  all  others  to  the  extent  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  justify  or  require),  so  far  as  such  laws  are  suitable  to  carry  said  treaty 
into  effect." 

In  1860  a  more  elaborate  act  ^^  was  passed  in  which  the  fore^ing 
section  was  almost  literally  repeated,  so  that  it  affords  the  basis  of 
American  jurisprudence  in  Chma. 

The  practice  of  extending  over  one  jurisdiction  laws  orljarinally  passed  for 
another  is  not  new  in  American  jurisprudence.  It  was  often  resorted  to  during 
the  formative  period  of  western  America  when  new  territories  were  created. 
Thus  the  laws  of  Iowa  were  exteude<l  t)ver  the  newly  formed  territorj*  of  Ne- 
braska in  1855,  while  a  generation  later  the  Nebraska  laws  were  extended  to 
Oklahoma,  organized  in  1889.  Meanwhile,  in  1S84,  the  laws  of  Oregon  had  been 
extended  over  Alaska." 

!•  Id. 

"  Id.,  sec.  5. 

u  Illinois  Law  Review,  XT,  49. 
»9  United  States  Stats,  at  Large,  276,  sec.  4. 
»  12  T'nlted  States  Stats*,  at  Larpe.  73,  sec.  .4. 

«  United  States  ex  rel.  Raven  r.  McRae.  United  States  Court  for  China,  No.  586,  Mil- 
lard's Review,  I,  7. 
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It  is  said  ^^  also  that  the  laws  of  Arkansas  were  once  extended  over 
the  Indian  Territory. 

Congress  had  applied  the  same  principle  as  early  as  1825,  when  it  extended  the 
criminal  laws  of  each  State  over  all  Federal  territory  and  property  within  its 
boundaries,*  thus  matdng  a  violation  of  such  State  law  '*an  offense  against 
the  United  States."  •*  Congress  was  merely  following  precedent,  therefore,  In 
enacting  the  laws  above  noticed." 

**What  are  *the  laws  of  the  United  States'  referred  to  so  fre- 
quently in  these  quotations?"  is  the  question  sought  to  be  answered 
as  follows  in  one  **  of  the  earliest  cases  presented  to  the  writer  after 
he  had  assumed  charge  of  the  court : 

Not  the  treaties,  for  they  are  mentioned  separately ;  hardly  the  Constitution, 
for  it  has  been  declared"  to  have  no  extraterritorial  operation;  certainly  not 
State  legislation;  principally,  therefore,  the  acts  of  Congress  then  or  subse- 
quently In  force.  And  their  extension  results  quite  independently  of  the  original 
purpose  of  the  acts  themselves.  Thus  Congress  may  enact  a  law  for  a  limited 
area  under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  such  as  Alaska  or  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
by  its  terms  it  may  have  no  force  whatever  outside  of  such  area ;  but  if  it  is 
"necessary  to  execute  such  treaties"  (with  China)  and  "suitable  to  carry  the 
same  Into  effect "  it  btecomes  operative  here  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1860  above 
quoted.  Such  we  understand  to  be  the  do<'trine  announced  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  a  leading  case. 

This  last*'  was  a  prosecuticMi  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses, and  in  upholainff  the  lower  court's  jurisdiction  of  such  a  crime 
the  appelate  tribunal  observed : 

It  Is  true,  there  Is  no  general  statute  applicable  to  every  State  In  the  Union, 
making  this  an  offense  against  the  United  States;  nor  could  there  be,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  under  our  system  of  government  the  right  to  punish  for  such  acts 
committed  within  the  political  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  is  reserved  to  the  several 
Statea  But  in  legislating  for  territory  over  which  the  United  States  exercises 
exclusive  legislative  Jurisdiction,  Congress  has  made  tlie  act  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses  a  crime.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

In  view  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  to  which  we  have  referred  (the  acts 
relating  to  Alaska  and  the  DiEa:rict  of  Columbia,  and  the  statute  of  July  7,  1898), 
our  conclusion  is  that  obtaining  money  or  goods  under  false  pretenses  is  an 
offense  against  the  laws  of  tbe  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
conferring  Jurisdiction  upon  the  United  States  Court  for  China  * 

Though  the  laws  there  involved  were  criminal  ones,  the  funda- 
mental oasis  of  the  decision  applies  equally  well  to  civil  laws  which 
have  since  been  treated  by  the  United  States  Court  for  China  ••  as 
extended  here. 

For  there  can  be  no  Imlf-way  adoption  of  that  doctrine;  it  includes  all  such 
laws  or  none.  It  can  not  logicaUy  be  restricted  to  any  particular  class  of  acts. 
It  is  Just  as  applicable  to  civil  laws  as  to  criminal ;  Just  as  necessary  in  respect  to 
corporations  as  to  procedure.*^ 

It  is  true  that  the  phrase  "  law  of  the  United  States  "  as  used  in  one 
paragraph  of  that  section  of  the  Judicial  Code  **  relating  to  appeals 

*     "Hearing  before  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaira,  Sept.  27,  1917 ;  H.  R.  4281,  p.  6. 
•»  4  United  States  StAt«.  at  Large,  ch.  LXV,  sec.  3. 
*^  Biddle  V.  Fnited  States,  156  Fed.  759.  763. 
*  United  Staten  ex  rel.  Raven  t*.  McRae,  Millard's  Review,  I.  7. 
«  United  States  v.  Allen,  United  States  Court  for  China.  No.  80. 
» In  re  Ross.  140  United  States.  488.  85  Law.  Ed.  581. 
« Biddle  V,  United  States,  156  Fed.  Rep.  759. 
»  Biddle  V.  United  States,  156  Fed.  Rep.  759. 
"^Cayanangh  v.  Worden,  No.  S13. 

'^  United  States  ex  rel.  Raven  v.  McRae,  No.  586,  Millard's  Review.  I.  9. 
''Sec  250;  36  iTnlted  States  Stats,  at  Large,  1159. 
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has  been  construed  as  not  including  an  act  of  Congress  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  But  the  "ratio  decidendi"  was  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  paragraph  to  limit  appeals,**  and  it  was  conceded  tiiat 
the  same  phrase  in  another  paragraph  might  be  construed  differ- 
ently.** In  fact,  it  had  been  so  construed  in  an  earlier  case  *•  which 
was  not  overruled  by  those  above  cited.  Moreover,  in  a  decision  later 
than  any  of  them  the  Supreme  Court  in  construing  a  similar  statute*^ 
regulating  appeals  from  the  Philippines  declared  the  Philippine 
Tariff  Act,  which  applied  to  the  archipelago  alone,  "  a  statute  of  the 
United  States."**  The  doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  quite  consistent  with  that  of  the  Supreme  Court 

It  appears  to  be  settled,  then,  that  the  phrase  *'  laws  of  the  United 
States^'  as  used  in  the  legislation  first  above  Quoted  includes  all 
applicable  acts  of  Congress  regardless  of  the  locality  for  which  they 
were  intended  originally.  This  rule  provides  for  American  courts 
in  China  a  mass  of  legislation  without  which  they  would  be  sadly 
handicapped ;  for  the  general  acts  of  Congress  contain  little  concern- 
ing the  subjects  with  which  those  courts  are  most  called  upon  to  deal, 
such  as  crimes,  domestic  relations,  contracts,  etc.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that,  shortly  before  the  establishment  of  tiie  United  States  Court 
for  China,  Congress  had  enacted  for  various  jurisdictions  a  series  of 
fairly  satisfactory  codes  and  statutes,  which  covered  these  and  kin- 
dred subjects  and  which,  by  the  rule  above  stated,  were  rendered 
available  to  said  courts.*'  WTiere  two  or  more  of  such  acts  cover  the 
same  subject  and  are  equaUy  suitable^  a  rule  of  statutory  construction 
as  old  as  the  Twelve  Tables*®  requires  that  the  latest  enactment  be 
applied.  Moreover,  although  Alaska  was  provided  in  1913  with  a 
legislature  of  its  own.  Congress  will  doubtless  continue  to  legislate 
indefinitely  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  fair  supply  of  new 
legislation  may  be  expected  from  that  source.  The  statutory  eauip- 
ment  of  American  courts  in  China  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  aoout 
as  complete  as  that  of  most  courts. 

«  American  Security,  etc.,  Co.  v.  District  of  Columbia,  234  United  States,  491,  56  Law. 
Kd.,  856,-  32  Sup.  Ct.,  553 ;  Washington,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Downey,  236  United  States.  190.  59 
Law.  Ed.,  533,  35  Sup.  Ct,  406;  American  Surety  Co.  v.  American  Fruit  Product  Co.. 
238  United  States,  140,  59  Law.  Ed.,  1288 ;  85  Sup.  Ct.,  828 ;  American  Security,  etc.,  Co. 
r.  Rudolph,  38  App.  Oas.  (D.  C),  82. 

»*  American  Security,  etc.,  Co.  v,  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia,  224  United  States,  491,  56  Law. 
Ed.,  856,  82  Sup.  Ct..  553. 

» •*  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  special  act  of  Congress  was  in  ofie  sense  a  law 
of  the  United  States.  It  well  may  be  that  it  would  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the  same 
words  in  the  third  clause  of  the  same  section :  •  Cases  Involving  the  constitutionality  of 
any  law  of  the  United  States.* "  Id.  Cf.  American  Surety  Co.  v,  American  Fruit  Product 
Co..  238  United  States,  140,  59  Law.  Ed.,  533,  35  Sup.  Ct,  406. 

«  Parsons  v.  District  of  Columbia,  170  United  States,  45,  Law.  Ed. 

3^  36- United  States  Stats,  at  Large,  ch.  1369,  sec.  10. 

w  Gsell  t?.  Insular  Collector,  239  United  States,  93,  affirming  24  Philippine,  369.  which 
in  turn  affirmed  the  decision  of  Lobingler  J.,  in  Philippine  Law  Rev.,  229-283. 

»  Act  of  March  8,  1899,  80  United  States  Stats,  at  Large,  1253  et  seq.  (Criminal  Code 
for  Alaska)  ;  Act  of  June  6,  1900,  31  United  States  Stats,  at  Large,  ch.  786  (avil  Laws 
for  Alaska)  ;  Act  of  March  8,  1901,  81  United  States  Stats,  at  Large,  ch.  854  (General 
Code  for  the  District  of  Columbia)  ;  Act  of  July  1,  1902,  82  United  States  Stats,  at  Lai-ge, 
ch.  1869  (Organic  Act  for  the  Philippines  but,  with  its  successor,  containing  provisions 
wliich  may  prove  useful  in  China).  This  was  supplemented  though  not  entirely  repealed 
by  the  act  of  August  29,  1916,  39  United  States  Stats,  at  Large,  ch.  416. 

«XII,  5;  36  Cyc.  1130;  Cavanaugh  v,  Worden,  No.  313. 
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UNWRITTEN  LAW. 

In  any  jurisdiction  there  are,  of  course,  many  subjects  not  covered 
by  legislation  and  these  "  lacunae  "  were  early  provided  for  in  extra- 
territorial countries  by  enacting  that  "in  all  cases  where  such  laws 
are  not  adapted  to  the  object,  or  are  deficient  in  the  provisions  neces- 
sary to  furnish  suitable  remedies,  the  common  law,  mcluding  equity 
and  admiralty,  shall  be  extended  in  like  manner  over  such  citizens 
and  others  in  the  said  countries."**  The  "common  law  "  here  speci- 
fied has  been  "  interpreted  to  mean  those  principles  of  the  common 
law  of  England  and  those  statutes  passed  in  aid  thereof,  including 
the  law  administered  in  the  equity,  admiralty,  and  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals, which  were  adapted  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
American  colonies  at  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty,  as  modi- 
fied, applied,  and  developed  generally  by  the  decisions  of  the  State 
courts  and  by  the  decisions  oi  the  United  States  courts,  and  incorpo- 
rated generally  into  the  statutes  and  constitutions  of  the  States."*^ 

THE  RULE-MAKING  AUTHORITY. 

Finally,  as  supplementing  all  of  the  above,  the  act  of  1860,  follow- 
ing closely  upon  that  of  1848,  further  provided  that  "  if  defects  still 
remain  to  be  supplied,  and  neither  the  common  law,  including  equity 
and  admiralty,  nor  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  furnish  appro- 
priate and  suitable  remedies,  the  ministers  in  the  said  countries, 
respectively,  shall,  by  dectf'ees  and  regulations  which  shall  have  the 
force  of  law,  supply  such  defects  and  deficiencies."  ** 

In  exercise  of  this  authority  the  minister  to  China,  prior  to  1906, 
promulgated  various  "Consular  Court  Regulations,"**  and  these, 
though  recognized  in  part  as  "  gravely  defective,"  have  been  given 
force  in  China  even  over  acts  of  Congress.**^ 

A  communication  to  the  Minister  from  the  Department  of  State 
in  1917  announces  "  that  the  Department  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
section  5  of  the  act  of  June  30, 1906,*^  should  be  construed  as  effecting 
a  transfer  of  the  authority  to  modify  and  supplement  existing  rules 
of  procedure  from  the  Minister  to  the  United  States  Court  for  China." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  "judicial  superintendent,"  in  fac^  if  not  in 
name,  with  not  only  "  the  power  and  duty  to  inquire  into  each  and 
every"  important  act  of  me  primary  courts  and  to  require  reports 
from  them  but  also  to  frame  tne  rules  by  which  all  these  courts  shall 
operate.  When  it  is  remembered  that  American  jurisprudence  in 
China  is  a  new  field,  and  that  these  "rules  of  procedure"  may  be 
made  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  subject  of  remedial  law,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  possibilities  involved  in  this  idea  of  superintendency  are 
very  extensive. 

"Act  of  Congress  of  June  22,  1860.  12  United  States  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  73,  ch.  179, 
sec.  4. 

« United  states  r.  Biddle  (United  States  Court  for  China),  American  Journal  of 
International  Law,  I,  793,  790,  reversed  on  another  point,  156  Fed.  759. 

*»  12  United  States  Stats,  at  Large,  Ch.  179,  sec.  4. 

♦*  Reprinted  In  Hinckley,  American  Consular  Jurisdiction  In  the  Orient,  pp.  226-236. 

«  United  states  r.  Engelbracht  (United  States  Court  for  China,  Oct.  25,  1909),  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  International  Law,  III,  735. 

*•  See  ante,  p.  48. 
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Acting  under  this  authority  the  writer  has  already  promulgated 
rules  for  admission  to  practice  in  all  of  these  courts*^  and  has  sent 
out,  for  comment  and  suffgestion  before  promulgation,  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed rules  of  evidence  ^^  which  aim  to  cover  in  brief  space  the  whole 
field  of  that  subject  So  far  as  the  growing  business  of  the  court 
will  permit,  it  is  the  writer's  intention  to  follow  these  with  successive 
drafts  of  rules  on  various  procedural  subjects  until  the  whole  field 
of  remedial  law  is  completed.  The  full  realization  of  that  plan  may 
have  to  be  deferred  for  some  time,  but  it  will  be  pursued  as  steadily  as 
conditions  allow ;  for  the  opportunity  is  unique  and  the  task  invitmg. 

«  Mlllard'8  Revl^,  TV,  "68. 

« Id.,  I,  164-168  192-ie6 '  Americaa  Bar  AaaocUtlon  Journal,  IV,  218,  242. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONSULATE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 

PUBLIC. 

By  Walter  A.  Adams,  Vloe  Consul  at  SlLanfflial. 
NUMBER  OF  CONSULAR  DISTRICTS  IN  CHINA. 

There  are  15  American  consulates  general  and  consulates  in  China 
(not  including  the  consulate  general  at  Hongkong  and  the  consulates 
at  Dairen  and  Tsingtau).  Each  one  has  consular  jurisdiction  over  a 
certain  territory  arranged  so  that  the  15  districts  include  all  of  China. 
The  cities  in  which  the  consular  establishments  are  located  are  as 
follows : 

Consulates  Geneml, — Canton,  Hankow,  Mukden,  Shan^ai,  Tien- 
tsin. 

ConmlateB, — Amoy,  Antung,  Changsha,  Chefoo,  Chungking,  Foo- 
chow,  Harbin,  Nanking,  Swatow,  Tsinanfu. 

A  vice  consul  has  been  assigned  to  Peking  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  consulate  general  at  Tientsin. 

GRADE  AND  STATUS  OF  CONSULAR  OFFICERS. 

Consuls  general  have  no  supervisory  powers  over  other  consulates 
in  China,  and  their  powers  and  duties  are  coextensive  with  those  of 
consuls.  The  distinction  between  the  titles  of  "  consul  ^neral "  and 
"  consul  "  in  China  is  merely  one  of  official  rank.  In  other  countries 
the  consul  general  often  has  supervisory  jurisdicti(m  over  consulates 
within  a  given  territory.  Vice  consuls  ai-e  subordinate  consular 
officers  who  assume  charge  of  consulates  general  or  consulates  by 
i^cific  designation  during  the  absence  of  the  principal  consular 
omcers. 

As  indicated  in  previous  chapters,  consular  officeri=?  in  China  exer- 
cise, under  treaty  rights,  a  limited  jurisdiction  over  American  citizens 
within  their  districts  and  have  a  certain  representative  capacity 
which  in  most  countries  such  officers  do  not  possess.  Their  duties  are, 
as  a  consequence,  much  more  varied  and  extensive  than  those  of  con- 
suls in  countries  where  extraterritoriality  does  not  exist. 

PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

American  consular  officers  in  China,  like  those  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, are  charged  with  the  duty  of  extending  proper  protection  tx) 
all  American  interests.  Among  the  particular  instances  in  which 
such  functions  are  exercised  in  China,  one  may  mention  the  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  persons  and  work  of  American  missionaries  who 
are  stationed  throughout  the  Republic  and  are  engaged  in  religious, 
educational,  and  medical  activities  among  the  Chinese. 

The  assistance  rendered  to  American  mercantile  interests  occupies 
a  very  important  place  in  the  work  of  consular  officers  in  China, 
involving  the  securing  of  various  import  permits,  negotiations  with 
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local  Chinese  officials  regarding  matters  of  dispute,  and  the  assurance 
to  American  interests  of  every  privilege  extended  to  the  mercantile 
interests  of  other  nations  under  treaty  rights  or  usage. 

FUNCTIONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

Consular  officers  are  required  to  ship,  discharge,  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  maintain  and  send  American  seamen  to  the  United 
States;  to  settle  disjjutes  between  masters  and  seamen  of  American 
vessels ;  to  render  assistance  in  the  case  of  wrecked  or  stranded  Amer- 
ican vessels ;  to  receive  the  papers  of  American  vessels  arriving  at  for- 
eign ports  and  deliver  them  after  the  discharge  of  the  obligations 
of  the  vessels  toward  the  members  of  their  crews  and  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  clearance  from  the  proper  foreign  port  officials;  and  to 
issue  to  vessels  clearing  for  the  United  States  or  its  possessions  bills 
of  health  describing  the  condition  of  the  ports,  vessels,  crews,  pas- 
sengers, and  cargoes. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  INVOICES. 

All  shipments  to  the  United  States  or  its  possessions  of  merchan- 
dise wiien  the  value  thereof  amounts  to  one  hundred  dollars  or  more 
United  States  currency  (except  in  the  case  of  personal  effects  accom- 
panying a  passenger)  must  be  covered  by  invoices  certified  bv  the 
American  consular  officers  at  the  ports  where  the  shipments  begin 
their  journeys  to  the  United  States.  These  invoices  serve  to  keep  the 
United  States  customs  officials  informed  regarding  the  current  whole- 
sale market  prices  of  the  merchandise  covered  thereby  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  country  of  exportation.  Consular  invoice  ioitos 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  any  American  consulate. 

DISINFECTION. 

American  consular  officers  supervise,  either  personally  or  through 
agents,  the  disinfection  of  merchandise,  including  personal  and  house- 
hold effects,  when  disinfection  is  necessary,  and  issue  certificates  of 
disinfection  or  noninfection.  These  certificates  are  issued  in  quad- 
ruplicate and  are  attached  to  consular  invoices. 

PASSPORTS  AND  REGISTRATION. 

Consular  officers  are  required  to  vis6  and,  when  so  authorized,  to 
amend,  extend,  and  issue  passports,  as  well  as  to  register  American 
citizens  and  record  the  birth  of  children  of  American  citizens.  When 
applying  for  passports  or  registration,  applicants  should  present 
documentary  evidence  of  citizenship.  The  nationality  of  a  married 
woman  is,  as  a  general  rule,  dependent  upon  that  of  her  husband  and 
she  should  present  evidence  of  nis  citizenship  in  addition  to  evidence 
of  marriage. 

**  SECTION  VI  CERTIFICATES." 

Chinese  citizens  of  exempt  classes  who  contemplate  visiting  the 
United  States  secure  from  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  documents 
called  "  Section  VI  certificates."  Such  a  certificate  is  visaed  by  the 
American  consular  officer  at  the  port  of  embarkation.     Application 
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for  vis^  should  be  made  as  far  in  advance  of  the  date  of  sailing  as 
practicable,  in  order  to  allow  the  consular  officer  ample  time  for  the 
investigation  of  the  case. 

Chinese  students- would  greatly  facilitate  action  upon  their  appli- 
cations for  vis^s  by  providmg  themselves,  prior  to  such  application, 
with  documentary  evidence  of  school  attendance  and  of  financial 
ability  to  maintain  themselves  while  in  the  United  States. 

NOTARIAL  FUNCTIONS. 

Consular  officers  take  depositions  and  acknowledgments  of  the 
execution  of  contracts,  powers  of  attorney,  deeds,  and  mortgages,  and 
l^erform  such  other  acts  as  notaries  public  in  the  United  States  are 
authorized  or  required  to  perform. 

In  addition  to  such  strictly  notarial  functions,  consular  officers 
record  contracts,  deeds,  and  moi-tgages,  and  other  documents  for  the 
purpase  of  furnishing  permanent  records. 

MARRIAGES. 

American  consular  officers  officially  witness  marriages,  where  one 
or  both  of  the  parties  is  American,  and  issue  marriage  certificates. 
Copies  of  these  certificates  are  forwarded  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
there  filed.  Marriages  in  the  presence  of  consular  officers  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  countries,  between  persons  who  would  be 
authorized  to  marry  if  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if  solemnized 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  if  performed  in  accordance  with  the 
local  law  of  the  place  wherein  the  marriage  is  solemnized. 

DEATHS. 

American  consuls  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  deaths  of 
American  citizens  who  die  within  the  consular  district;  they  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  particulars  I'egarding  such  deaths  and  the  effects 
left  by  the  deceased. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  ESTATES. 

American  consular  officers  in  China  have  jurisdiction  (under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Court  for  China)  over  the  estates 
in  China  of  deceased  American  citizens  where  the  total  value  of  the 
estate  is  not  in  excess  of  $500  United  States  currency. 

The  difficulty  and  delav  in  administering  estates  is  greatly  reduced 
where  the  deceased  has  left  a  will  describing  his  assets,  naming  his 
devisees  and  legatees,  and  nominating  an  executor  or  executrix.  A 
testator  leaves  his  estate  in  a  much  more  orderly  condition  as  regards 
its  administration,  other  things  being  equal,  than  a  person  dying 
intestate. 

The  functions  of  consular  courts  have  been  described  in  the  chapter 
immediately  preceding  this,  by  Judge  Lobingier,  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  China. 

REGISTRATION  OF  TITLE  DEEDS. 

Land  in  China  belonging  to  American  citizens  or  corporations  may 
be  re^stered  at  American  consulates,  which  act,  in  a  general  way.  as 
clearing  houses  for  correspondence  between  the  American  possessors 
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of  land  and  other  land  (^ioers,  including  Cliineae,  regarding  transfers 
of  land,  disputes,  the  drawing  up  and  approval  of  plans,  and  the 
payment  of  fees. 

PATENTS,  COPYRIGHTS,  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

American  citizens,  firms,  or  corporations  may,  under  the  treaty  of 
1903  between  the  United  States  and  China,  apply  through  Aineri- 
can  consulates  in  China  to  the  Chinese  authorities  for  provisional 
registration  of  trade-marks  and  copyrights  and  the  protection  of 
patents.  American  interests^  should  by  all  means  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege  so  as  to  minimize  the  danger  of  infringement  of 
their  trade-marks,  copyrights,  and  patents. 

CX)MMERCIAL  REPORTS  AND  REPLIES  TO  INQUIRIES. 

The  practice  of  American  consular  officers  is  to  report  to  the  author-' 
ities  in  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  American  trade,  regard- 
ing all  significant  commercial  movements  and  available  opportunities 
for  the  introduction  of  American  products  in  their  districts. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  duties  of  consular  offices  consists  in 
replying,  after  suitable  investigation,  to  inquiries  made  by  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  regarding  foreign-market  conditions, 
trade  opportunities,  methods  of  packmg  and  shipping  merchan- 
dise, etc. 

The  consuls  also  make  reports  on  sanitation,  labor  conditions, 
crops,  irrigation,  postal  conventions,  parcel-post  facilities,  and  nu- 
merous other  subjects. 

OTHER  ASSISTANCE  TO  AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

American  consular  (^cers  in  China  are  called  upon  to  render 
various  sorts  of  miscellaneous  assistance  to  American  interests,  such 
as  placing  American  exportei's  in  touch  with  local  merchants  acting 
as  intermediaries  in  matters  of  dispute  between  American  business 
interests  and  local  Chinese  authorities,  and  rendering  any  other 
proper  aid  within  their  facilities. 

The  Consular  Sen  ice  gathers  information  for  the  several  executive 
departments  of  the  United  States  Government  and  often  performs 
acts  for  American  services  abroad,  even  acting  as  agents  (e.  g.,  for 
the  Shipping  Board). 

Consular  officers  have  duties  in  connection  with  immigration  and 
the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  They  gather  information  con- 
cermng  foreign  legislation  and  administrative  methods.  Other  du- 
ties have  to  do  with  the  welfare  and  whereabouts  of  Americans 
abroad;  the  beneficiaries  of  war-risk  insurance  allotments;  the  infor- 
mation and  forms  necessary  in  connection  with  income  taxes;  and  a 
variety  of  other  acts  and  questions. 

TARIFF  OF  CONSULAR  FEES. 

The  following  is  the  tariff  of  fees  prescribed  by  order  of  the  Presi-' 
dent  to  be  charged  by  consular  officers  of  the  United  States.  All  con- 
sular charges  must  be  in  strict  accordance  with  tliis  tariff  and  be  col- 
lected in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  No  fee  or  comi>ensation  will  be 
collected  for  any  ©erviee  not  coAered  by  this  tariff. 
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Consular  fees  are  not  personal  to  the  consuls  but  revert  to  the 
Treasuiy  of  the  United  States. 

(The  fees  in  this  tariflF  are  not  prescribed  for  American  vessels  and 
seamen,  because  they  are  exempted  by  law  from  the  payment  of  con- 
sular fees.  Consular  agents  will  make  the  fees  in  this  tariff  a  basis 
of  collection  from  the  Treasury  for  services  to  such  vessels.  Foreign- 
built  vessels,  unregistered,  owned  by  American  citizens,  are  not  ex- 
empt from  the  payment  of  the  fees  prescribed  herein.) 


Nature  ofservloe. 


Fee. 


Nature  of  service. 


Fee. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES. 

1 .  Certificate  to  in voioe,inoludiiig  deciara- 

tion,  in  triplicate  or  quadruplicate, 
covering  cither  importations  or 
transit  stdpments,  includinjr  any 
additional  declaration  or  certificate 
not  otherwise  provided  for  which  is 
required  by  law  or  regulations  for  use 
in  oofinection  with  the  entrv  of  the 
wares  or  the  forwarding  of  tne  same 
In  bond 

2.  Invoice  of  returned  American  goods. . . 

3.  Extra  certificates  and  dedaratioDS  as 

above  described,  including  immi- 
grant's oath  (FWm  No.  128)  or 
declaration  for  books  and  household 
effects  under  SlOO  in  value  when 
issued  without  an  invoice  certificate, 
each 

4.  Certificate  to  extra  copies  of  invoices, 

each 

6.  Certificate  of  disinfection,  in  triplicate 
or  quadruplicate 

6.  Landing  certificate,  including  oaths  of 

master  and  mate,  and  the  complete 
execution  of  the  certificate 

7.  Sealing  cars  coming  from  Canada  or 

Mexico,  for  each  manifest  in  quintu- 
plicate  with  the  consul's  certificate 
including  scaling  of  each  car,  vessel, 
bale,  barrel,  box,  or  package 

8.  Issuing  a  passport— Form  No.  9 

(No  fee  shall  be  collected  for  ex- 
tending a  passport.) 
0.  Verifying  an  American  passport  (Form 
No.  10)  or  visaing  each  foreign 
passport  (not  including  passports 
or  documents  in  the  nature  of 
passports,  held  by  (1)  any  persons 
who  are  officials  or  officers  of  any 
Oovemment.  its  armed  forces,  or  of 
any  State,  district,  or  municipality 
thereof,  traveling  to  or  through  the 
United  States  on  either  official  or 
personal  business,  or  (2)  soldiers 
coming  within  the  terms  of  Public 
Resolution  No.  44,  66th  Congress, 

H.J.  Res.  331 

Preparing  visa  declaration  and  admin- 
istering oath 

Certifying  to  a  copy  of  a  visa  declara- 
tion previously  taken 

10.  VisaingaChineee passport  or  certificate. 

11.  Marriage  certificate,  in  duplicate,  Form 

No.  87 

12.  For  taking  into  possession  the  personal 

estate  of  any  citizen  who  shall  die 
within  the  limits  of  a  consulate,  in- 
ventorying, selling,  and  finally  set- 
tling and  preparing  or  transmitting, 
according  to  law,  the  balance  due 
thoreon,  92  for  each  SlOO  of  value  or 
fraction  thereof.  If  part  of  such  estate 
shall  be  delivered  over  before  final 
settlement,  SI  for  each  SlOO  of  value 
OT  fraction  thereof  to  be  charged  on 


t2.60 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
2.60 

2.60 


1.00 
1.00 


No  fee 


mSCBLLANEOUS  SEBVICE8— COUtlnued. 

the  part  so  delivered  over  as  is  not  in 
money,  and  S2  for  each  SlOO  of  value 
or  fraction  thereof  on  the  gross 
amount  of  the  residue.  If  among  the 
effects  of  the  deceased  are  found 
certificates  of  foreign  stock,  loans,  or 
other  property  Si  for  each  SlOO  of 
value  or  fraction  thereof  on  the 
amount  thereof.  No  charse  will  be 
made  for  placing  the  official  seal  upon 
the  personal  propery  or  effects  of 
such  deceased  citizen,  or  for  breaking 
or  removing  the  seals. 
3.  For  each  oertmcate  of  protection,  sem- 
sar,  or  certificate  of  employment 
issued  at  Tangier  — 


SERVICES  TO  \'ES8ELS  AND  SE.VMEN. 


1.00 

1.00 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 


14.  BiU  of  health,  in  dupUcatex 

16.  Supplemental  bill  of  health,  in  dupU- 

16.  For  receiving  and  deilvering  ship's 

register  and  papers,  including  consu- 
lar certificates,  as  prescrirjed  in 
Forms  Nos.  13  and  14,  Si  for  each 
100  tons  or  fraction  thereof ,  registered 
measurement  (net),  of  the  vessel  for 
which  the  service  is  performed,  if 
under  1,000  tons;  but  for  American 
vessels  running  regularly  by  weekly 
or  monthly  trips,  or  otherwise,  to  or 
between  foreign  ports,  this  tonnage 
fee  will  not  be  charged  for  more  thsm 
four  trips  in  8  year:  and  tonnage  fees 
shall  not  be  exacted  for  any  vessel 
touching  at  or  near  ports  in  Canada 
on  her  regular  voyage  from  one  port 
to  another  within  the  United  States, 
unless  some  official  service  required 
by  law  shall  be  performed. 

17.  Ana  for  every  additional  100  tons  net 

or  fraction  thereof 

18.  Shipping  or  discharging  seamen,  in- 

cluding the  certificates  thereof 
attached  to  crew  list  and  shipping 
articles  and  given  to  seamen 

19.  Authentication  of  copies  of  protests  or 

other  necessary'  documents  for  vessels 
or  seamen  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Preparation  and  acknowledgment  for 
vessels  or  seamen  of  any  oath  or 
declaration  for  whldi  a  form  is  given 
in  the  Consular  Regulations,  or  a 
similar  necessary  service  not  other- 
wise provided  for 

Preparation  and  execution  for  vessels 
or  seamen  of  any  certificate  for  which 
a  form  is  given  in  the  Consular  Regu- 
lations, or  similar  necessary  service 
not  otherwise  provided  for 

Orders  or  letters  for  vessels  or  seamen 
for  which  forms  are  given  in  the 
Consular  Regulations,  or  other 
similar  necessary  service  not  other- 
wise provided  for 


20. 


21 


22. 


S2.00 


6.0t 
2.68 


.50 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


^  Foreign  war  vessels  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  fees  for  bills  of  health. 
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Nature  of  service. 


SEKMCES  TO  VESSELS  AND  SEAMEN— COD. 

23.  Recording,  when  neoessary,  for  vessels 

or  seamen  any  document  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Consular  Regu- 
lations, (or  every  100  words  or  frao- 
tiontheroof 

24.  Noting  marine  protest— Form  No.  87.. 

25.  Extending  marme  protest— Form  No. 

38 
If  It  exoeedioo^jrordi'foc  every  ad^^^ 
tional  100  words 

26.  Protest  of  ma-stcr  against  charterers  or 

freighters— Form  No.  39 

27.  Clearance  when  issued  by  the  consul, 

as  at  free  ports 

28.  Attending  an  appraisement  of  vessel's 

f:oods  or  effects,  for  each  day's  at- 
endanoe 

29.  Attending  sale  of  vessel's  goods,  for 

each  day's  attendance  durmg  which 

the  sale  con  tmues 

80.  Attendance  at  a  shipwreck,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  a  ship  in  distress, 
or  of  saving  wTeckod  goods  or  prop- 
erty, over  and  above  traveling  ex- 
penses, whenc\'er  the  consul's  foter- 
nosition  is  required  by  the  parties 
interested,  for  each  day 
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NOTARIAL  AND  OTHER  SERVICES. 

Administering  an  oath  and  certificate 
thereof* 

32.  Administering   oath   and   preparing 

passport  application 

33.  Acknowledgment  of  a  deed  or  power  of 

attorney,  or  similar  serAioe,  includ- 
ing one  or  more  signatures,  with 
certificate  thereof,  for  each  copv 

84.  Administering  any  and  all  oacns  re- 

quired to  be  made  by  pensioners  and 
tneir  \iitncsses  in  the  execution  of 
their  pension  vouchers,  or  by  persons 
presenting  claims  for  nensions  or  In- 
crease of  pensions,  or  claims  for  insur- 
ance or  Insurance  allowances  or  allot- 
ments or  certifying  to  the  compe- 
tency of  a  local 'official  before  whom 
said  papers  were  executed,  or  for 
other  services  in  relation  thereto 

85.  Acknowledgments  connected  with  the 

transfer  of  United  States  bonds 

36.  Administering  oaths  to  or  taking  ac- 

knowledgments of  officials  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  connection  with  their  official 
business  or  accounts 

37.  For  rendering  notarial  services  to  offi- 

cials of  foreign  Governments  who 
render  gratuitously  reciprocal  courte- 
sies to  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers 

38.  Certifvmg  to  official  character  of  a 

foreign  notary  or  other  official > 


$0.50 
200 

3.00 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

5.00 

5. 00 


5.00 


2.00 
1.00 


2.00 


No  fee. 
No  fee. 


No  fee. 


No  fee. 
2.00 


Nature  of  service. 


SERVICES  TO  VESSELS  AND  SEAMEN— COn. 

39.  For  taking  depositions,  executing  oom- 

mlssions  or  letters  rogatory,  where 
the  record  of  testimony  including 
caption  and  certificate^  does  not  ex- 
ceed 500  words 

For  eadi  additional  100  words  or  frac- 
tion thereot 

The  foregoing  fee  shall  cover  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  oath  and  all  serv- 
ices of  the  consul  as  commissioner, 
but  shall  not  tnchide  services  of 
clerk,  stenographer,  or  typewriter, 
which  shall  be  additional  at  the  rate 
prescribed  her^  for  copying. 

40.  Copies  (carbon  copies  to  be  chtfged  for 

at  the  same  rate  as  ori|rinals): 
For  the  first  100  words  or  fraction... 
For  every  additional  100  words  or 


41 


Translations;   for  every  100  words  or 
fraction ^ 

42.  Additional  fee  for  an  services  contem- 

Slated  by  fees  numbered  31, 82, 33, 38, 
),  when  rendered  elsewhere  than  at 
the  consular  office  at  the  request  of 
the  interested  parties,  for  each  hour 

or  fraction  thereof 

In  connection  with  any  service  ren- 
dered outside  of  the  consular  office 
at  the  request  of  private  individuals, 
the  exact  amount  of  the  expenses 
actually  and  necessarily  incurred  by 
the  person  rendering  the  service  shall 
be  collected  from  the  persons  for 
whom  the  service  is  performed  in 
addition  to  the  fee  or  foes  prescribed 
therefor,  and  a  note  of  the  amount 
shall  be  made  on  the  margin  of  the  fee 
book  and  fee  return  opposite  the 
entry  of  the  service  and  fee;  but  no 
amount  in  excess  of  the  fee  or  fees 
prescribed  and  such  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  shall  be  diarged 
or  accepted. 

43.  Recording   unofficial   documents   in 

consulate  upon  request: 
For  the  first  100  words  or  fraction. . 
For  every  additional  100  words  or 


44.  Any  and  all  services  indicated  in  the 

aoove  tariff  and  performed  upon 
written  orders  of  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  official  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States 

45.  Anv  and  all  services  in  connection  with 

tne  execution  of  income-tax  returns. . 

46.  License  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy 

and  the  sale  of  poisons  in  the  consu- 
lar districts  of  Uie  United  States  in 
China 

47.  Certificate  of  Registration 


Fee. 


$10.00 
.50 


.50 

.25 

1.00 


1.00 


.50 
.36 


Kolte. 
No  fee. 


2.00 
1.00 


1  Executive  order  of  Dec.  21, 1906,  prescribes  that  no  fee  shall  be  charged  for  the  affidavit  of  temporary 
stay  of  owner  of  sealskin  garment  entering  the  United  States  from  Canada. 

NoTE.-r-(^onsular  officers  must  require  all  fees  to  be  paid  in  advance  and  before  the  stamps  are  canceled. 
except  in  case  of  attendance  out  of  office  or  of  commissions,  when  the  amount  can  not  be  determined  untO 
the  ser\ice  is  performed.  Advance  deposits  to  cover  fees  in  such  latter  cases  may  be  accepted,  but  in  no 
other  cases. 

Kxecutlve  order  of  March  29,  1918,  prescribes  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  untO  fur- 
ther orders,  any  services  which  American  consular  officers  shall  be  called  upon  to  perform  under  items 
12,31,33,38,  39,  40. 41, 43.  and  43  of  the  Tariff  of  United  States  Consular  Fees  for  any  person  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  rendered  free  of  charge. 
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TRADE-MARKS,  PATENTS,  AND  COPYRIGHTS  IN  CHINA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  American  manufacturer  who  contemplates 
the  introduction  of  his  articles  in  the  Chinese  market  to  safeguard  his 
trade-mark  from  imitative  use  by  those  who  would  take  advantage  of 
the  recognized  quality  that  his  product  possesses  in  order  to  extend 
their  trade  in  an  inferior  article  which  eventually  is  certain  to  dam- 
age the  reputation  of  his  product  and  decrease  its  sale  possibilities, 
as  well  as  encourage  the  imitation  of  other  articles  of  American  manu- 
facture. 

Unfortunately,  many  American  manufacturers  do  not  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  vigilance  in  connection  with  the  safeguarding  of  the 
trade-marks  covering  their  goods.  They  fail  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  the  ordinary  Chinese  does  not  read  or  write  English, 
that  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  trade-mark  in  its  general,  rather 
than  its  detailed,  features,  and  that  he  is  therefore  easily  misled  by 
imitations,  though  such  imitations  may  carrj  somewhat  different  de- 
scriptive matter  and  vary  somewhat  in  English  names.  Trade-marks 
and  chops  have  much  significance  to  the  &inese  buyer,  and  once  he 
has  satisfied  himself  that  goods  bearing  a  certain  trade-mark  or  chop 
are  of  a  quality  commensurate  with  the  price  asked,  he  will  continue 
to  purchase  those  goods  and  a  certain  amount  of  business  is  thereby 
assured. 

The  first  essential,  then,  is  that  the  trade-mark  be  something  dis- 
tinctive— a  design  that  can  be  easily  differentiated  from  other  trade- 
marks. A  picture  mark  is  far  more  effective  than  a  word,  monogram, 
or  plirase  mark.  It  is  well  to  have  the  trade  name  worked  into  the 
trade-mark ;  this  makes  successful  imitation  more  difficult  and  also  as- 
sists in  securing  action  against  would-be  imitators.  The  designation 
"  Made  in  the  United  States  "  should  be  placed  in  close  proximity  to 
the  trade-mark,  as  this  helps  also  in  the  prosecution  of  imitators,  who 
are  generally  non-American,  so  far  as  the  China  market  is  concerned. 
He  should  register  his  product  both  in  Japan  and  China.  If  he  has 
entrusted  its  sale  to  others — that  is,  if  he  has  not  his  own  organization 
in  the  field — he  should  instruct  his  agencv  or  representatiA^es  to  safe- 
guard his  trade-mark  from  imitation  ana  should  allow  certain  liber- 
ties to  the  agency  or  representatives  in  the  expenditure  of  attorney's 
jfees  for  the  prosecution  of  those  placing  goods  under  imitation  trade- 
marks on  the  market  There  are  now  American  products  in  China 
that  have  extensive  sales,  whose  trade-marks  are  imitated  on  inferior 
articles,  while  the  agencies  are  unable  to  secure  any  authorization 
from  the  American  manufacturers  to  institute  proceedings  against 
the  concerns  that  have  placed  the  imitation  goods  on  the  market. 
Unless  action  is  taken  in  these  cases,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
imitation  articles  entirely  replace  the  genuine  American  products. 

Mr.  John  V.  A.  MacMurray,  charge  d'affaires,  American  Legation, 
Peking,  treats  of  this  subject  in  its  legal  and  diplomatic  phases  as 
follows : 

61 
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The  whole  question  of  trade-marks,  patents,  and  copyrights  in 
China  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  inasmuch  as  no  regulations 
for  their  registration  have  ever  bleen  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  have  proved  satisfactory  to  the  foreign  Powers  which  by 
treaty  have  an  interest  in  these  matters. 

COPYRIGHTS. 

The  question  of  copyrights  for  American  publications  is,  more- 
over, particularly  unsatisfactory  by  reason  of  tiie  fact  that  (by 
Article  XI  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1903  between  the  United 
States  and  China]  such  copyright  is  available  only  for  works  pre- 
pared especially  tor  the  use  and  education  of  the  Chinese  pec^le. 
Under  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  therefore,  such  publications  aknie 
are  entitled  to  copyright ;  and  persons  interested  in  them  should  con- 
sult the  American  Legation  at  Peking  in  order  to  have  due  steps 
taken  to  obtain  the  recognition  and  protection  of  their  rights  therein. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS:  PROVISIONAL  REGISTRATION  AND 

PROCLAMATION. 

The  commercial  treaties  concluded  between  China  and  Great 
Britain  in  1902,  and  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  1903,  contem- 
plated arrangements  for  the  due  registration  and  protection  of  pat- 
ents and  trade-marks.  But  the  successive  sets  of  regulations  drawn 
up  by  the  Chinese  Gk)vemment  and  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  Diplomatic  body,  representing  the  treaty  Powers,  have  hitherto 
proved  in  all  cases  inacceptable,  by  reason  of  their  insistence  upon  the 
principle  that  priority  or  registration  should  give  a  right  of  protect- 
ion superior  to  that  acquired  by  priority  of  use  in  the  China  market — 
a  principle  which  too  obviously  lends  itself  to  the  legitimizing  of 
piracies.  The  result  is  that  the  regulations  of  which  the  estabni^- 
ment  was  contemplated  by  those  treaties  have  never  been  adopted; 
and  the  present  practice  is  to  obtain  through  the  consulate  general  at 
Shanghai  a  provisional  registration^  with  the  Maritime  Customs 
there  and  the  issuance  by  the  local  authorities  of  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding infringements,  or  the  dealing  in  infringements,  by  persons 
under  Chinese  jurisdiction.  While  it  has  been  successfully  main- 
tained that  such  provisional  registration  and  proclamation  so  far 
fulfill  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  as  to  entitle  trade-marks  so 
dealt  with  to  Chinese  protection  against  Chinese  infringement  by 
those  who  have  not  fulnlled  these  conditions,  the  system  is  of  course 
unsatisfactorv  in  that  it  is  equally  available  for  legitimate  trade- 
marks and  lor  unconscious  or  fraudulent  infringements;  and  the 
legal  effect  of  the  provisional  registration  has,  furthermore,  never 
been  determined.  The  protection  afforded  by  proclamation  is  also 
locally  restricted.  But  although  the  present  sjrstem  is,  on  the  face  of 
it,  inadequate,  it  works,  in  reality,  far  more  satisfactorily  than  would 
be  expected,  by  reason  of  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
afford  equitable  treatment  to  foreign  trade-marks  in  spite  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  existing  Chinese  law. 

^  Bditob's   Note. — A   cabl<«nun   of   June   27,   1919,   has  b^en   received   from   Coiwal 
General  Thomas  Sammons,  Shanghai,  statincr  that  from  August  1  the  Chinese  Customs 
will  charge  a  fee  for  the  provisional  registration  of  trade-marks  and  patents.     Prom  that 
date  a  remittance  of  $7.50  Mex.  must  accompany  applications  from  foreign  countries.  J 
There  is  no  change  in  the  filing  procedure. 
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In  this  connectian,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  United  States  Patent  Office  in  1909  entitled  '^Protection  Ex- 
tended to  Patents,  Designs,  Trade-marks,  and  Copyrights  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Eorea.^  The  principal  danger  to  American  trade>marks 
in  China  has  in  fact  provra^  in  the  experience  of  the  Legation,  to  be 
due  not  to  persons  under  Qimese  jurisdiction  but  to  those  doin^  busi- 
ness in  China  imder  the  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
consular  courts  of  their  own  nationality. 

TREATIES  BETWEEN  FOREIGN  POWERS. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  meeting  this  danger — against  which  the 
Chinese  authorities  are  not  competent  to  afford  protection — that  be- 
ginning with  1906  the  various  Powers  diplomatically  represented  at 
Peking  entered  upon  a  series  of  arrangements  with  each  other  for  the 
protection  of  trade-marks  and  other  mdustrial  property  through  the 
intervention  of  their  respective  consular  courts,  administering  extra- 
territorial jurisdicticm  over  their  nationals,  to  restrain  and  nunish  in 
accordance  with  their  own  national  laws  those  who  might  oe  guilty 
of  infringing  such  rights  accruing  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
other  contracting  powers.  The  (^vernment  of  the  United  States  is 
itself  a  party  to  such  agreements,  effected  by  exchange  of  notes,  with 
the  following  nations:  Great  Britain,  June  28,  1905;  Germany, 
December  5, 1906;  France,  October  6, 1905;  Italy,  December  18, 1905; 
Kussia,  June  28,  1906;  Denmark,  June  12,  1907;  Belgium,  November 
25,  1905;  Netherlands,  October  23,  1905;  Sweden,  March  7,  1903. 
With  the  Government  of  Japan,  this  matter  was  arranged  by  a  con- 
vention under  date  of  May  19. 1908,  providing  for  the  reciprocal  pro- 
tection of  inventions,  copyrights,  trade-marKs,  etc.,  in  China.  The 
text  of  this  treaty,  which  went  into  effect  on  August  16,  1908,  is  as 
follows : 

Abtiole  I.  Inventions,  designs,  and  trade-marks  duly  patented  or  registered 
by  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  high  contracting  party  in  the  approiMriate  office  of 
the  other  contracting  party  shall  have  in  aU  parts  of  China  the  same  protection 
against  Infringement  by  dtisBens  or  subjects  of  such  other  contracting  party  as  in 
the  dominions  and  possessions  of  such  other  contracting  party. 

AiT.  II.  The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  lilgh  contracting  parties 
ghaU  enjoy  In  Gliina  the  protection  of  copyright  for  their  works  of  literature  and 
art,  as  well  as  photograiAs,  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  protected  in  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other  party. 

Abt.  III.  In  case  of  Infringement  in  China  by  a  citizen  or  subject  of  one  of  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  of  any  invention,  design,  trade-mark,  or  copyright 
entitled  to  protection  in  virtue  of  this  convention,  the  aggrieved  party  shall  have 
in  the  competent  territorial  or  consular  courts  of  such  contracting  party  the  same 
rights  and  remedies  as  citizens  or  subject  of  such  contracting  party. 

Art.  IV.  Each  high  contracting  party  engages  to  extend  to  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  tlie  otlier  contracting  party  the  same  treatmwit  in  China  in  the  matter 
of  protection  of  their  commercial  names  as  they  enjoy  in  the  dominions  or  posses- 
sions of  such  contracting  party  under  the  convention  for  the  protection  of  Indus- 
trial property  signed  at  Paris  March  20,  1888.  *"  Hong  *'  marks  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  commercial  names  for  the  purpose  of  this  convention. 

Art.  V.  Citizens  of  possessions  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  subjects  of 
Korea  shall  have  in  China  the  same  treatment  under  the  present  convention  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  subjects  of  Japan,  respectively. 

Art.  VI.  It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties  that  the 
present  convention  shall  he  enforced  so  far  as  applicable  In  any  other  country  in 
which  either  contracting  party  may  exercise  extraterritorial  jurisdiction. 

All  rights  growing  out  of  the  present  convention  shall  be  recognized  in  the 
insular  and  other  possessions  and  leased  territories  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
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nnd  all  legal  remedies  provided  for  the  protection  of  such  rights  shall  be  duly 
enforced  by  the  competent  conrts. 

Abt.  VII.  Any  person  amenable  to  the  provisions  of  this  convention  who  pos- 
sesses at  the  time  the  present  convention  comes  into  force  merchandise  bearing 
an  imitation  of  a  trade-marlc  owned  by  another  person  and  entitled  to  protection 
under  said  convention  shall  remove  or  cancel  such  false  trade-mark  or  withdraw 
.such  merchandi.«^  from  market  in  China  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
enforcement  of  this  convention. 

Art.  VIII.  I'nauthorized  reproductions  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  high 
contracting  party  prior  to  the  operation  of  this  convention  of  the  works  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  as  well  as  photographs,  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  con- 
tracting party  published  after  the  10th  day  of  May,  1906,  and  entitled  to  pro- 
tection in  virtue  of  this  convention  shall  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  circulation 
in  China  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  enforcement  of  this  convention. 

Particular  attention  may  perhaps  be  directed  to  Article  I  of  the 
above  convention;  and  it  should  be  specifically  pointed  out  that  the 
registration  of  trade-marks  with  the  Japanese  Patent  Office  in  Tokyo 
is  thereby  provided  as  a  necessarv  condition  precedent,  in  order  that 
the  remedies  contemplated  by  the  convention  may  be  available  to 
Americans  for  the  protection  of  their  trade-marks  against  infrmge- 
ment,  in  the  market  of  China,  by  Japanese  subjects. 

SUMMARY  OF  SITUATION. 

It  will  be  noted  that  for  the  protection  of  American  industrial 
property  in  China,  the  means  available  are  at  least  theoretically  in- 
adequate; and  that  there  are  certain  obvious  dangers  of  infrmge- 
ment,  against  which  the  Chinese  Government  is  not  competent  to 
afford  protection  and  which  must  be  met  by  foresight  in  effecting  due 
registration  with  the  appropriate  authorities  of  other  countries  whose 
nationals  might  be  expected  to  enter  the  Chinese  market  with  imita- 
tions. So  far  as  concerns  the  protection  that  can  be  afforded  to 
trade-marks  bv  or  through  the  Chinese  Government,  it  should  in  the 
first  instance  be  sought  through  the  American  consulate  general  at 
Shanghai,  which  wiU  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  obtain  pro- 
visional registration  with  the  Customs ;  and  in  the  case  of  patents, 
for  which  not  even  such  provisional  registration  is  available,  it  is 
advisable  to  deposit  with  Uie  several  consulates  in  China  duly  certi- 
fied records  of  the  patents  gi'anted  by  the  American  Government,  in 
order  at  least  to  have  on  record  local  evidence  of  the  assertion  of  such 
patent  rights  on  a  particular  date.  It  may  be  repeated  that,  al- 
though such  provisional  registration  or  deposit  may  be  of  doubtful 
legal  effect  in  perfecting  rights  of  industrial  property  in  the  Chinese 
market,  they  are  nevertheless  of  value  as  affording  evidence  of  pri- 
ority of  use  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  claim  due  protection  from  the 
Chinese  authorities  in  the  event  of  infringement. 

Cases  of  infringement  of  American  trade-marks  should  be 
l^roniptly  reported  to  the  American  consular  office  in  the  district  in 
which  the  infringing  trade-mark  appears,  as  the  consulate  is  iisually 
able  to  obtain  the  necessary  redress  and  protection  in  negotiations 
with  the  Chinese  authorities. 
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By  Commissioner  of  nnlted  States  Treasury  Department,  SHangftal. 
ENTRY  OP  MERCHANDISE. 

Entry  in  a  customhouse  must  be  made  of  all  importations  into  the 
United  States,  whether  free  or  dutiable  and  regardless  of  their  value. 

Entries  of  merchandise  exceeding  in  value  $100,  except  personal 
effects  accompanying  a  passenger,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified 
invoice  thereof,  unless  the  importer  shall  make  application  under 
oath,  showing  tnat  it  is  impracticable  to  produce  such  mvoice.  If  tJie 
collector  of  customs  is  satisfied  that  the  failure  to  produce  the  certi- 
fied invoice  is  for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  importer  he  may 
permit  entry  on  a  proforma  invoice  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  (in 
double  the  amount  of  the  estimated  duties  of  the  imported  merchan- 
dise, or,  if  the  merchandise  is  free  of  duty,  the  sum  of  $100)  for  the 
production  of  a  duly  certified  invoice. 

A  certified  invoice  is  an  invoice  that  shall,  at  or  before  the  ship- 
ment of  the  merchandise,  be  produced  to  the  American  consular  oi- 
fioer  of  the  consular  district  in  which  the  merchandise  was  manufac- 
tured or  purchased  or  contracted  to  be  delivered  from,  and  shall  have 
endorsed  thereon,  when  so  presented  to  the  consulate,  a  declaration 
signed  by  the  purchaser,  seller,  manufacturer,  owner,  or  agent  stating 
that  the  invoice  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  true  and  was  made  at 
the  place  from  which  the  merchandise  is  to  be  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

The  following  kinds  of  entry  may  be  made  for  imported  merchan- 
dise: 

CONSUMPTION  ENTRY. 

This  is  a  duty-paid  entry  for  imported  merchandise  intended  for 
immediate  consumption  on  arrival. 

WABEHOUSB  ENTRY. 

If  an  importer  desires  to  place  merchandise  in  a  bonded  warehouse 
at  his  risk  and  expense  for  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding  three  years 
from  date  of  importation,  without  the  payment  of  duty  thereon,  he 
shall  make  entry  for  warehousing  accordingly. 

wrrm>BAWAL  entry  for  consumption. 

Merchandise  may  be  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption 
at  any  time  and  in  any  quantity,  not  less  than  an  entire  package  or, 
if  the  merchandise  be  in  bulk,  not  less  than  one  ton,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  estimated  or  actual  duty,  as  the  case  may  require.  Thii 
form  of  entry  is  called  "  wididrawal  entry  for  consumption." 

» This  chapter,  while  It  does  not  relate  especially  to  trade  originating  In  the  Far 
Baat,  Is  included  In  the  present  handbook  for  the  reason  that,  as  stated  by  Commercial 
Attach^  Arnold,  American  merchants  in  China  are  constantly  calling  for  the  kind  of 
information  embodied  In  it. 
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WAREHOUSE  AND  IlOfEDIATB  EXPORTATION  ENTRY. 

Merchandise  shown  by  the  manifest,  bill  of  lading,  invoice,  or  other 
document  to  be  destined  ^  for  a  foreign  coontry,  withont  passing 
through  a  port  of  the  United  States,  may  be  entered  for  warehouse 
and  immediate  exportation.  A  certified  invoice  need  not  be  produced 
in  this  case.  When  such  entry  is  made  the  collector  of  customs  shall 
issue  a  permit  addressed  to  the  discharging  inspector  directing  him 
to  allow  the  merchandise  to  be  transferred  from  the  importing  vessel 
to  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  to  be  exported. 

ENTRY   FOR  REWAREHOUSB. 

When  merchandise  is  withdrawn  from  warehouse  at  the  original 

e)rt  of  entry  for  transfer  in  bond  to  a  secondary  port  within  the 
nited  States,  the  merchandise  may  be  again  enterea  for  warehouse 
at  the  second  port  of  arrival  without  payment  of  duty.  This  entry 
is  termed  a  "  rewarehouse  entry.'' 

Other  forms  of  warehouse  entry  are  **  entry  for  warehouse  and 
withdrawal  for  consumption  or  exportation."  In  all  cases  of  ware- 
house entries  bond  must  be  given  in  a  penalty  equal  to  double  the 
estimated  or  determined  duties. 

For  description  of  customs  mail  entries  and  baggage  declaration 
and  entries,  the  reader  is  referred  to  succeeding  pages. 

lyRAWBACK. 

Merchandise  upon  which  duties  have  been  paid  may  remain  in 
bonded  warehouse  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  owners,  and  if  ex- 
ported abroad  directly  therefrom  within  three  years  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  drawback  of  99  per  cent  of  the  regular  duties  pwiid. 

Merchandise  upon  which  duties  amounting  to  $50  or  more  have 
been  paid  under  a  consumption  entry,  if  exported  directly  from  the 
uninterrupted  custody  of  officers  of  the  customs,  shall  be  entitled  to 
drawback  of  99  per  cent  of  the  regular  duties  paid. 

No  drawback  shall  be  paid  unless  the  merchandise  be  exported  in 
the  original  packages  in  which  imported  (except  as  regards  drugs, 
medicines^  chemical  preparations,  unrefined  sugars,  and  liquors), 
without  dmiinution  or  change  in  quantity,  quality,  or  value,  unavoid- 
able wastage  or  damage  excepted. 

Under  paragraph  0  of  section  IV  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3, 
1913,  a  drawback  is  allowable  on  the  exportation  of  articles  manu- 
factured or  produced  in  the  United  States  wholly  or  in  part  from 
imported  materials,  equal  in  amount  to  99  per  cent  of  the  duties  paid 
on  the  imported  materials  used,  under  sucn  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  (see  Arts.  836  to  889, 
Customs  Begulations,  1915). 

PENALTY  FOR  ENTRT  BT  PALSB  nHTOICB  OB  STATEMENT. 

If  the  consignor,  seller,  owner,  importer,  consignee,  agent,  or  other 
person  enters  or  attempts  to  enter  iniported  merchandise  by  means  of 
fraudulent  or  false  invoice,  declaration,  affidavit,  letter,  paper,^  or  by 
means  of  any  false  statement,  written  or  verbal,  or  shall  be  gu^ty  of 
any  willful  act  or  omission  by  means  of  which  the  United  States  snail 
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or  may  be  deprived  of  the  lawful  duties  upon  the  merchandise  so 
entered  or  attempted  to  be  entered,  such  person  upon  conviction  is 
subject  to  a  fine  for  each  offense  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  to 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  vears,  or  both.  In  addition,  the 
merchandise  or  the  value  thereof  will  be  forfeited,  which  forfeiture 
will  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  merchandise  or  its  value  in  the  case  or 
package  containing  the  article  or  articles  to  which  the  fraud  related. 
The  arrival  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  of 
merchandise  consigned  for  sale  and  remaining  the  property  of  the 
shipper  or  consignor,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  consignee  or  agent  of 
the  consignor,  snail  be  deemed  an  attempt  to  enter  the  merchandise 
although  no  actual  entry  has  been  made  or  offered. 

CONSULAR  INVOICES. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  misunderstanding  among  shippers 
throughout  China  as  to  just  what  the  United  States  customs  laws  re- 
quire m  the  making  up  of  consular  invoices  covering  shipments  for 
exportation  to  the  United  States. 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to  a  correct,  complete,  and  detailed 
description  of  merchandise  and  of  the  packages,  wrappings,  or  other 
coverings  containing  it. 

Many  shippers  think  it  sufficient  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the 
contents  of  packages^  often  omitting  the  unit  of  value,  and  give  scant 
attention  to  charges  incident  to  preparing  and  placing  such  merchan- 
dise in  condition  ready  for  shipment  This  practice  is  a  source  of 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  both  customs  officers  and  consignees  and 
results  in  unnecessary  delay  in  passing  merchandise  through  the  cus- 
tomhouse. 

Consular  invoices  should  correspond  in  every  particular  to  private 
invoices  covering  the  same  shipment  submitted  to  consignees  and 
should  set  forth  m  detail  marks  and  numbers  of  packages,  quantities 
in  pounds,  yards,  dozens,  etc.,  quality,  unit  of  value,  and  all  charges 
accruing  by  reason  of  placing  goods  m  condition  ready  for  shipment. 
Too  much  information  can  not  be  given  on  invoices  for  customs  pur- 
poses. Paragraph  C,  Section  III,  of  the'  present  customs  law  re- 
quires "  that  all  invoices  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be  made  out 
in  the  currency  of  the  place  or  country  from  whence  the  importation 
shall  be  made,  or,  if  purchased,  or  agreed  to  be  purchased,  in  the 
currency  actually  paid,  agreed  upon,  or  to  be  paid  therefor." 

Where  the  sale  price  quoted  or  agreed  upon  is  a  c.  i.  f .  price  in 
United  States  currency,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  enumerate, 
in  the  currency  of  the  country  where  purchase  is  made,  the  charges 
contained  in  such  c.  i.  f.  price  and  to  give  the  rate  of  exchange  at 
which  these  charges  were  converted  into  United  States  currency. 
In  all  cases  the  consular  invoice  should  show  the  rate  of  exchange  at 
which  drafts  are  drawn  in  payment  or  at  which  the  particular  busi- 
ness was  consummated. 

Another  requirement  of  the  customs  law  that  shippers  consistently 
and  persistently  ignore  is  that  the  invoice  "  shall  contain  a  true  and 
fuU  statement  of  the  time  when,  the  place  where,  and  the  person  from 
whom  the  merchandise  was  purchased  or  agreed  to  be  purchased."     | 

Many  shippers  contend  that  under  the  comprador  system  of  carry- 
ing on  business  in  China  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  ascertain  the  names 
of  persons  from  whom  purchases  are  made  because  in  most  cases 
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goods  are  produced  in  the  interior  and  filter  throuffh  several  brokers 
to  the  place  of  final  purchase  or  shipping  point.  There  is  some  small 
merit  m  this  contention,  but  shippers  mould  require  compradors  to 
furnish  them  for  invoice  purposes  with  the  names  of  the  place  of 
production  and  of  the  last  person  or  persons  making  the  sale. 

MARKET  VALUE  AND  CHARGES. 

Paragraph  R,  Section  III,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  states  **that 
whenever  miported  merchandise  is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty,  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the 
value  thereof,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  actual  market  value 
or  wholesale  price  thereof,  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  whence  ex- 
ported." The  same  paragraph  defines  actual  market  value  to  be  the 
price  at  which  merchandise  is  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers 
in  said  markets,  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities,  and  the  price  ^^ch 
the  seller,  shipper,  or  owner  would  have  received  and  was  willing  to 
receive  for  such  merchandise  when  sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade  in  usual  wholesale  quantities,  including  the  value  of  all  car- 
tons, cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  casks,  barrels,  bottles,  jars,  and  other 
containers  or  coverings,  whether  holding  liquids  or  solids,  and  all 
other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the  merchandise 
in  condition,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

Where  an  appreciable  length  of  time  elapses  between  the  actual 
purchase  of  the  merchandise  and  the  date  oi  shipment  of  such  mer- 
chandise, during  which  period  of  time  the  market  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise either  advances  or  declines,  or  where  the  shipper  has  for 
any  reason  failed  to  state  accurately  the  actual  market  value  on 
consular  invoice,  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  States  may,  at  the  time  he  shall  make  entry 
of  such  merchandise  in  the  United  States,  but  not  after  the  invoice 
or  merchandise  has  come  under  the  observation  of  the  appraiser, 
make  such  addition  in  the  entry  to  or  such  deduction  from  the  cost 
or  value  given  in  the  invoice,  which  he  shall  produce  with  his  entry, 
as  in  his  opinion  may  raise  or  lower  the  same  to  the  actual  market 
value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  exporta- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

The  usual  charges  accruing  in  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  mer- 
chandise are  as  follows:  Cases  and  packing;  marine  msurancej  fire 
insurance;  petties  (including  telegrams,  posta^,  etc.)  ;  commissions: 
shipping;  warehouse  charges;  coolie  hire;  freight;  consular  fee.  Or 
these  charges  the  following  are  nondutiable :  Marine  and  fire  insur- 
ance, petties,  commissions  (where  such  charge  is  a  bona  fide  fee  paid 
to  commissionaire  and  not  a  part  of  maricet  value),  shipping  and 
warehouse  charges,  coolie  hire,  freight,  and  consular  fee. 

PASSENGERS'  BAGGAGE. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  and  uncertainty  among  people  traveling 
abroad  as  to  just  what  is  required  by  the  customs  laws  of  the  United 
States  regarding  baggage  and  personal  effects  accompanying  persons 
arriving  from  a  foreign  country  that  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  give 
bere  the  most  important  customs  regulations  on  that  subject. 
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The  law  provides  that  every  person  entering  the  United  States 
from  a  foreign  country  shall  make  a  declaration  and  entry  of  his  or 
her  personal  l>aggage. 

Tne  senior  member  of  a  family,  if  a  passenger,  may  declare  for  the 
entire  family,  including  servants  traveling  with  them. 

Forms  for  baggage  declaration  will  be  furnished  to  steamship  com- 
panies for  use  on  steamships  carrying  first  and  second  class  pas- 
sengers. Copies  of  notice  to  passeuj^rs  will  also  be  furnished  for 
distribution  on  outgoing  and  mcommg  steamers.  This  notice  con- 
tains instructions  to  passengers  as  to  the^  manner  of  making  declara- 
tion and  as  to  what  articles,  etc,  must  be  included  in  such  declaration, 
Passenjgers  should  prepare  and  sign  their  declarations  on  board 
steamships  at  least  one  day  before  arrival,  and  should  hand  them  to 
the  purser  for  delivery  to  tne  proper  customs  officer  on  arrival  in  port. 

Residents  of  the  United  States  must  declare  all  articles  that  they 
have  obtained  abroad  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  whether  used  or 
unused,  and  whether  on  their  persons,  in  their  clothing,  or  in  their 
baggage.  The  foreign  value  of  each  article,  stated  in  United  States 
money,  must  also  be  declared. 

All  dutiable  articles,  for  convenience  of  passenger  and  customs 
officers,  should  be  packed  in  one  trunk,  if  practicable.  Receipted  bills 
for  foreign  purchases  should  be  preserved  and  presented  to  customs 
officers  if  required.  Use  does  not  exempt  from  duty  wearing  apparel 
or  other  articles  purchased  abroad,  but  such  articles  will  be  appraised 
at  their  value  in  the  condition  as  imported,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  depreciation  through  wear  and  use. 

Failure  to  declare  dutiable  articles  contained  in  baggage  subjects 
such  articles  to  seizure  and  forfeiture.  When  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms is  satisfied  that  failure  to  declare  any  article  was  not  with  intent 
to  evade  the  payment  of  duty  he  may  permit  the  declaration  to  be 
amended. 

Persons  arriving  from  foreign  countries  are  divided  into  two 
classes — ^first,  residents  of  the  tmited  States  returning  from  abroad, 
and  second,  all  other  persons.  The  residence  of  a  wife  follows  that 
of  her  husband,  and  the  residence  of  a  minor  child  follows  that  of 
its  parents.  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons  who  have 
formerly  resided  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  residents 
thereof  returning  from  abroad,  unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  pre- 
sented that  they  have  given  up  their  place  of  abode  in  the  United 
States  and  acquired  an  actual  fixed  place  of  abode  in  a  foreign 
country. 

All  persons  not  residents  of  the  United  States  returning  fr6m 
abroad  will  be  regarded  for  customs  purposes  as  nonresidents;  and 
they  are  entitled  to  bring  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  all 
wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment,  toilet  articles,  and 
similar  personal  effects  (without  limitation  as  to  value)  that  were 
actually  owned  hj  them  and  in  their  possession  abroad  at  the  time 
of  or  prior  to  their  departure  from  a  foreign  country  and  that  are 
necessary  and  proper  for  their  wear  and  use,  provided  they  are  not 
intended  for  other  persons  or  for  sale. 

Residents  of  the  United  States  returning  from  abroad  may  bring  in 
free  of  duty : 

(a)  Articles  up  to  but  not  exceeding  $100  in  value  acquired  abroad 
for  personal  or  household  use,  or  as  souvenirs  or  curios,  if  not  in- 
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tended  for  sale  or  purchased  on  commission  for  other  persons.  Snch 
articles  purchased  or  agreed  to  be  purchased  abroad  by  returning 
residents  may  be  admitted  free  notwithstanding  they  do  not  accom- 
pany the  passenger.  Articles  intended  for  use  in  business  or  for 
other  persons,  theatrical  apparel,  scenery,  or  properties,  must  be 
declared  by  passengers,  whether  residents  or  nonresidenta 

{b)  All  wearing  apparel,  personal  and  household  effects,  and  arti- 
cles Tor  personal  use  taken  aoroad  by  them,  if  not  advanced  in  value 
or  improved  in  condition  while  abroad.  Household  effects  of  p^*- 
sons  or  families  from  foreign  countries  will  be  admitted  free  of  du^ 
only  if  actually  used  abroad  by  them  not  less  than  one  year  and  ii 
not  intended  for  any  other  person  or  for  sale.  Such  effects  should 
be  declared  whether  passenger  be  a  resident  or  nonresident  of  the 
United  States.  If  such  articles  or  effects  be  advanced  in  value  or 
improved  in  condition  while  abroad  by  reason  of  repairs  or  clean- 
ing further  than  that  necessarily  incident  to  their  wear  and  use  while 
abroad,  or  by  remodeling  or  alterations,  the  cost  and  value  of  such 
repairs,  cleaning,  alterations,  or  remodeling  is  subject  to  duty,  and 
must  be  declared.  Such  cost  or  value  may,  however,  be  included  in 
the  $100  exemption. 

Each  member  of  the  family  is  entitled  to  the  $100  exemption,  and 
when  a  husband,  wife,  and  minor  and  dependent  children  are  travel- 
ing together  the  articles  included  within  such  exemption  may  be 
grouped  and  allowance  made  without  regard  to  the  circumstance  of 
which  member  they  belong  to. 

PROHIBITED  ARTICLES. 

The  importation  of  aigrettes,  egret  plumes,  or  so-called  osprey 
plumes,  and  the  feathers,  quills,  heads,  wings,  tails,  skins,  or  parts  of 
skins  of  wild  birds,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  and  not  for  scieii- 
tific  or  educational  purposes,  is  prohibited.  It  applies  to  such  plum- 
age of  American  or  foreign  origin  imported  as  merchandise  or  as 
passengers'  baggage  or  worn  on  the  person.  It  does  not  applv  to 
baggage  forwarded  in  bond  for  exportation.  As  the  plumage  or  the 
following  species  may  be  obtained  from  either  wild  or  domesticated 
birds,  such  plumage  should  be  admitted  only  upon  the  presentation 
of  a  consular  certificate  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  was  in 
fact  taken  from  domesticated  birds :  Amherst  pheasant,  reeves  pheas- 
ant, versicolor  pheasant,  black  duck,  mallard  duck,  mandarin  duck, 
muscovy  duck,  swans,  and  the  rhea. 

Fur-seal  garments  made  from  the  skins  of  seals  taken  in  the  open 
water  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  are  prohibited  importation  by  the 
act  of  August  24,  1912. 

Sealskin  garments  worn  by  or  contained  in  the  baggage  of  persons 
arriving  in  the  United  States  will  not,  however,  be  presumed  to  have 
been  taken  in  prohibited  waters,  and  will  be  admitted  if  the  collector 
is  satisfied  that  the  same  were  taken  from  the  United  States,  or  are 
being  brought  in  for  temporary  use  only,  or  were  purchased  abroad 
from  reputable  merchants  whose  names  and  addre^es  shaU  be  given 
and  shown  in  the  baggage  declaration  in  order  that  the  ori^n  of  the 
gkiiis  may  be  tracked. 

Dutiable  merchaiiriise  imported  and  afterwards  exported,  although 
it  may  have  paid  duty  on  the  first  importation,  is  liable  to  duty  on 
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every  subsequent  importation  into  the  United  States;  but  this  does 
not  apply  to  wearing  apparel,  personal,  and  household  effects  taken 
abroad  and  brought  back  oy  a  returning  resident  of  the  United  States. 
Valuable  effects  of  foreign  origin  may  be  submitted  to  the  appraiser 
at  the  port  of  departure  for  examination  and  be  registered  by  him 
for  identification  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  traveler  and  a  certifi- 
cate issued  by  him  in  duplicate  on  Customs  Form  4447  for  identifica- 
tion on  return.  One  copy  will  be  delivered  to  the  applicant  and  the 
other  filed  in  the  appraiser's  office.  This  procedure  is  advised  in 
cases  of  residents  of  the  United  States  contemplating  a  trip  abroad 
who  are  in  possession  of  sealskin  garments,  jewelry,  or  other  articles 
of  value,  and  artcles  or  effects  to  be  repaired,  remodeled,  altered,  or 
otherwise  advanced  in  value  while  abroad. 

PARCEL  POST. 

Any  article  admissible  to  the  domestic  mails  of  the  United  States 
may  be  imported  in  unsealed  packages  by  parcels  post  (unless  a  pro- 
hibited importation)  from  the  following  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  has  parcel-post  conventions:  Australia,  Austria,  the 
Bahamas,  Barbados,  Belgium,  Bermuda,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  British 
Guiana,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Curasao,  Danish  West  Indies, 
Denmark.  Dominican  Kepublic,  Dutch  Guiana,  Ecuador,  France, 
French  Guiana,  Grermany,  Gibraltar,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Guade- 
loupe, Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras  VBritish),  Honduras  (Kepublic 
of),  Hongkong  (colony),  Hungary,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Leeward 
Islands,  Ldberia^  Mexico,  Martinique,  Netherlands,  Newfoundland, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  ranama,  Peru,  Salvador,  Sweden, 
Trinidad,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Windward  Islands. 

Customs  declarations  giving  accurate  statements  of  the  contents 
and  value  must  accompany  all  parcels  so  imported  and  be  securely 
attached  thereto. 

Parcels  from  countries  with  which  the  United  States  has  parcel- 
post  conventions  (except  those  from  Colombia  and  Mexico)  must 
not  exceed  11  pounds  in  weight,  nor  the  following  dimensions :  Great- 
est length  in  any  direction,  3  feet  6  inches ;  greatest  length  and  girth 
combined,  6  feet.  The  greatest  length  of  such  parcels  from  Colombia 
and  Mexico  must  not  exceed  2  feet,  and  the  greatest  girth  must  not 
exceed  4  feet. 

Parcels  to  the  United  States  from  Shanghai,  China,  to  which  the 
domestic  postal  regulations  are  applicable,  must  not  exceed  50  pounds 
in  weight  nor  84  inches  length  and  girth  combined.  The  postal  rate 
on  parcel-post  packages  from  Shanghai,  China,  to  the  United  States 
is  12  cents  gold  per  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

Dutiable  articles  may  be  imported  in  unsealed  packages  through  the 
mails  from  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and 
the  United  States  postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  China. 

Efforts  have  been  made  looking  toward  a  system  of  prepaying 
duties  on  parcel-post  packages  sent  from  Shanghai,  China,  to  the 
United  States,  the  American  post  office  at  Shan^ai  being  a  United 
States  postal  agency.  This  arrangement  was  sought  by  persons 
desiring  to  send  home  to  relatives  and  friends  gifts  and  presents 
which  they  wished  delivered  free  of  any  expense  to  the  recipient. 
Under  the  existing  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  such  an  arrange- 
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ment  is  not  possible  and,  farthermore,  wonld  inyolye  the  installation 
at  Shanghai  of  a  complete  customs  organization  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  revenue  as  required  by  law.  Exporters  and  business  firms  of 
Shanghai  resorting  to  the  privileges  of  the  parcel  post  where  occa- 
sion demands  are  not,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  interested 
in  the  payment  of  duties  at  the  point  of  destination,  so  that  only  a 
ve^  small  number  of  the  shippers  by  parcel  post  would  be  benefited. 

Dutiable  articles  may  be  imported  m  unsealed  packages  through 
the  mails  from  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  the  Panama  Canal  Zooe^ 
and  the  United  States  postal  a^ncy  at  Shanghai,  China* 

The  postal  regulations  provide  for  the  forwarding  of  parcel-post 
and  other  unsealed  packages  imported  through  the  mails  to  the  fol- 
lowing ports  for  examination :  Atlanta.  Ga. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Ban- 
gor, Me.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.:  Denver, 
Colo.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Honolulu^  H.  T.;  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Louisville, 
Ky.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Portland,  Me.;  Seattle,  Wasn^  St  Louis,  Mo.;  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  San 
Juan,  P.  R.;  and  Washington,  D.  C  After  examination  and  ap- 
praisement at  the  above  places,  parcels,  if  less  tlian  $100  in  value,  are 
then  forwarded  to  postmasters  at  ultimate  destination  for  collection 
of  duty,  if  any,  and  delivery. 

^  Formal  or  regular  entries,  in  the  customhouse  at  port  of  examina- 
tion, will  be  required  for  any  parcel  imported  through  the  mails,  not 
subject  to  a  fine,  when  the  value  of  the  contents  thereof  exceeds  $100. 

When  the  appraised  value  of  a  parcel-post  package  exceeds  the 
value  stated  in  the  customs  declaration  by  more  than  25  per  CMit^ 
formal  or  regular  entry  should  be  required  unless  the  collector  oi 
customs  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  undervaluation  is  a  fraudu- 
lent one,  in  which  case  seizure  will  be  made  for  violation  of  Section 
III,  paragraph  H,  of  the  act  of  October  3, 1913. 

When  several  parcels  from  one  sender  to  one  addressee  arrive  in 
the  same  mail,  and  their  aggregate  value  exceeds  $100,  formal  op 
regular  entry  will  be  required. 

Letters  and  parcels  containing  articles  or  a  value  l^s  than  $1  or 
on  which  the  duty  or  fine  is  less  than  25  cents,  apparently  intended 
as  gifts  or  presents  and  not  ordered  by  the  addressee,  may  be  pa^ed 
free  of  duty.  A  duty  and  fine  will  be  imposed,  however,  on  all  letters 
or  parcels  containing  articles  valued  at  less  than  $1  purchased  abroad 
by  the  addressee,  whether  intended  for  sale  or  other  purposes,  or 
containing  articles  believed  to  have  been  so  forwarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  payment  of  duty. 

MARKING  AND  LABELING. 

Subsection  1  of  paragraph  F,  section  IV.  of  the  present  tariff  act 
;(Oct  3,  1913)  requires: 

That  aU  articles  of  foreign  mannfactnre  op  production,  wliJch  are  capable  of 
being  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled  witboat  Injnry,  shall  be  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  or  labeled  in  legibUe  Etngllsh  words,  in  a  conspicuous  place 
that  shall  not  be  covered  or  obscured  by  any  subsequent  attachments  or 
arrangements,  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin.  Said  marking,  stamping, 
brandintr,  or  labeling  shall  be  as  nearly  indelible  and  permanent  as  the  nature 
of  the  article  will  permit 
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▲11  packages  containing  imported  articles  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  branded, 
Mr  labeled  so  as  to  indicate  legiMy  and  i^inly,  in  English  words,  the  country 
ot  origin  and  the  quantity  of  their  contents,  and  until  mariced  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  pre8cril)ed  in  this  section  no  articles  or  packages  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  importer. 

Should  any  article  or  package  of  imported  merchandise  be  marked,  stamped, 
teanded,  or  labeled  so  as  not  accurately  to  indicate  the  quantity,  number,  or 
measurement  actually  contained  in  such  article  or  package,  no  delivery  of  the 
same  shall  be  made  to  the  importer  until  the  mark,  stamp,  bnuid,  or  label,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  changed  so  as  to  conform  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

F.  Subsection  2.  If  any  person  shall  fradulently  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  relating  to  the  marking,  stamping,  branding,  or  labeling  of  any 
imported  articles  or  packages,  or  shall  fraudulently  deface,  destroy,  remove, 
alter,  or  obliterate  any  such  marks,  stamps,  brands,  or  labels  with  intent  to 
conceal  the  information  given  by  or  contained  in  such  marks,  stamps,  brands, 
or  labels,  he  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000  or 
be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

TRADE-MARKS  AND  COPYRIGHTS. 

Entry  is  prohibited  of  imported  merchandise  that  shall  copy  or 
simulate  the  name  of  any  domestic  manufacture  or  manufacturer  or 
trade,  or  of  any  manufacturer  or  trade  located  in  any  forei^  country 
which,  by  treaty,  convention,  or  law,  affords  similar  privileges  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  which  shall  copy  or  simulate  a  trade- 
mark registered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts  ap- 
proved February  20^  1905,  and  May  4,  1906,  or  shall  bear  a  name  or 
mark  calculated  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  the  article  was 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  or  that  it  was  produced  or  manu- 
factured in  any  foreign  country  or  locality  other  tnan  the  coimtry  or 
place  in  which  it  was  in  fact  so  manufactured  or  produced. 

Domestic  or  foreign  manufacturers  or  traders,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  of  the  trade-mark  laws,  are  required  to  register  their 
trade-marks  with  the  commissioner  of  patents  at  Washin^on,  D.  C, 
before  the  Treasury  Department  can  act. 

Piratical  copies  of  any  work  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  are 
prohibited  importations.  "Piratical  copies''  are  defined  to  mean 
either  actual  copies  or  substantial  reproductions  of  legally  copy- 
righted works,  produced  and  imported  m  contravention  ot  the  rights 
oi  the  copyright  proprietor. 

FREE  LIST. 

The  free  list  of  the  present  import  tariff  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains 271  para^aphs  and  enumerates  hundreds  of  articles.  A  few  of 
the  important  items  listed  as  free  of  duty  are  as  follows: 

Agricultural  implements. 

Animals  for  breeding  purposes  (under  certain  conditions). 

American  merchandise  returned. 

Books,  etc.,  printed  more  than  20  years  at  date  of  importation. 

Books  in  foreign  languages. 

Books,  etc.,  two  copies,  mtended  for  and  by  order  of  education, 
religious,  scientific,  literary  institutions. 

Household  effects  in  use  abroad  more  than  one  year. 

Drugs,  crude. 

Furs  and  fur  skins  undressed  and  hides  of  cattle,  raw  or  uncured, 
or  dry,  salted  or  pickled. 

An  undressed  rur  skin  is  a  raw  skin  not  treated  further  than  is 
necessary  for  preservation  in  transportation. 
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Leather  boots  and  shoes. 

Meats,  fresh  (under  special  regulations). 

Minerals,  crude. 

Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  instruments  and 
preparations  imported  for  use  oi  or  by  any  society  or  institution  in- 
corporated solely  for  religious,  educational  or  scientific  purposes  or 
colleges,  academy,  school  or  State  or  public  library  and  not  for  sale. 

Professional  books,  implements,  instruments,  and  tools  of  trade  in 
actual  possession  of  persons  emigrating  to  the  tlnited  States. 

Tanning  material. 

Original  paintings  in  oil,  mineral,  water  or  other  colors. 

Works  of  art  (excej)t  rugs  and  carpets)  produced  more  than  100 
years  prior  to  date  of  importation. 

PORT  OF  ENTRY. 

The  term  "  port  of  entry  "  refers  to  any  place  in  the  United  States 
at  which  a  customs  oflBcer  is  stationed  with  authority  to  enter  or 
clear  vessels  or  collect  duties  on  imports,  or  both.  There  are  about 
844  ports  of  entry,  including  inland  ports  as  well  as  seaports,  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories  at  which  customs  business  may  be 
transacted. 

A  list  of  these  ports  of  entry  may  be  had  at  any  American  consulate 
abroad  or  at  any  customhouse  in  the  United  States. 
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PROPOSED  FEDERAL  INCORPORATION  LAW. 

There  is  ^ven  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  chapter  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  Federal  Incorporation  Law  to  provide  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  American  companies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  foreign 
trade.  This  draft  was  prepared  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  China  in  cooperation  with  Hon.  Charles  Denbj,  of  the 
United  States  War  Trade  Board,  who  conducted  a  special  mvestiga- 
tion  in  China  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can trade  in  that  country. 

Under  present  American  laws  there  is  no  machinery  for  incorpo- 
rating companies  for  the  special  purpose  of  foreign  trade,  and  com- 
panies organized  for  this  special  purpose  are  compelled  to  incorpo- 
rate imder  the  laws  of  the  various  States,  with  their  varying  and 
often  conflicting  regulations.  To  quote  the  comment  of  one  of  the 
most  wideljr  circulated  American  periodicals,  "the  Chinese  do  not 
know  anything  in  particular  about  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  New  York, 
and  so  on.  Their  lawyers  tell  them  that  the  United  States  has  noth- 
ing in  particular  to  do  with  these  corporations ;  that  they  are  the 
creatures  of  the  various  States ;  that  these  States  have  different  laws: 
that  the  provisions  of  a  given  charter  may  be  lawful  in  one  State  and 
unlawful  in  another.  The  Chinese  ♦  ♦  *  turn  to  a  company 
whose  charter  bears  the  seal  of  a  great  nation.^  Concerning  the  need 
for  the  proposed  legislation,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  has 
the  following  to  say : 

As  commercial  conditions  exist  In  China  the  Chinese  are  mnch  inclined  to 
invest  their  money  in  companies  under  foreij^i  charters,  but  It  has  been  found 
tliat  a  country  which  can  bring  under  its  charters  the  Investment  of  large  sums 
of  Chinese  money  gains  a  status  in  the  Chinese  community  not  held  by  countries 
whose  ctiarters  are  less  acceptable  to  the  Chinese  community.  Hence  a  great 
field  of  commercial  development  would  unquestionably  be  open  to  the  United 
States  if  we  could  offer  such  a  charter  to  the  American  merchant  in  China 
as  would  appeal  to  the  Chinese  investor.  Great  Britain  has  perceived  the 
importance  of  this  and  has  in  its  Hongkong  **  companies  ordinance  "  provided  a 
very  suitable  charter  for  business  in  China.  It  happens  that  this  charter  is 
almost  universally  used,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  incorporated  under  the 
Hongkong  ordinance  a  variety  of  companies  for  an  equal  variety  of  purposes, 
In  which  the  capital  is  mainly  Chinese  and  that  of  other  nations,  even  of 
British  subjects  themselves,  is  proportionately  smaU.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Americans  who  wish  to  invite  the  capital  of  Chinese  and  other  nationalities 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  laws  of  England  to  do  their  business  in  a  corpo- 
rate capacity  in  China.  They  thus  submit  themselves  to  Engli^  jurisdiction 
and  become,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  British  subjects,  under  the  control  of 
British  courts  and  consular  authorities.  Their  business,  moreover,  figures  as 
an  asset  of  Great  Britain  tn  the  communities  in  which  they  may  be  estabUshed. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China  is  composed  of 
more  than  100  American  firms  or  branches  of  American  firms  that 
have  been  engaged  in  business  in  China  for  periods  ranging  from 
1  to  40  years.  Since  these  firms  have  been  actually  in  the  field  of 
forei^  trade  and  have  been  in  competition  with  firms  of  other  than 
American  nationality,  the  chamber  feels  that  it  is  in  a  position  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  needs  of  the  United  States  in  connection 
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with  the  upbuilding  of  American  trade  after  the  war.  In  the  light 
of  an  understanding  of  these  problems,  based  upon  actual  experience, 
the  following  draft  has  been  prepared : 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOB  THE  INCORPORATION  OF  COMPANIES 
FOR  CARRYING  ON  FOREIGN  BUSINESS  EXCLUSIVELY.  AND  FOB 
OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  a  corporation  may  be  formed 
as  provided  in  this  act  for  engaging  in  and  carrying  on  any  lawful  business 
exclusively  in  countries  foreign  to  the  United  States  of  America  or  countries 
in  which  the  United  States  exercises  extraterritorial  jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  three,  a  majority  of  whom 
.  shaU  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  desiring  to  become  Incorporated  under 
this  act  shall  subscribe  and  acknowledge  articles  of  incorporation  which  must 
contain,  first,  the  name  of  the  corporation,  which  shaU  begin  with  the  word 
•*The"  and  end  with  the  words  "company,  of  the  United  States";  second, 
the  location  of  its  principal  office  and  the  place  where  its  principal  business 
is  to  be  transacted;  third,  the  purpose  for  which  it  Is  formed;  fourth,  the 
amount  of  its  capital  stoclc  and  the  number  of  shares  into  which  it  is  divided. 

Sec.  3.  Articles  of  incorporation  shall  be  aclmowledged  before  an  officer 
authorized  to  administer  an  oath,  the  form  of  which  acknowledgment  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Articles  of  incorporation  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or 
the  clerk  of  the  highest  court  of  the  United  States  in  any  foreign  country,  who 
shall  record  them  and  shall  also  record  certificates  relating  to  the  corporation 
thereafter  filed  with  him. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  filing  articles  of  incorporation,  the  persons  who  subscribe  them, 
their  associates,  successors,  and  assigns,  by  the  name  and  style  provided  therein, 
shall  be  a  body  corporate,  with  succession,  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  in  any 
court  of  law  or  equity  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  various  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, including  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  in 
which  the  United  States  enjoys  sovereignty,  or  in  the  courts  of  any  foreign 
country,  or  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  any  country  in  which  the 
United  States  has  extraterritorial  jurisdiction,  contract  and  be  contracted  with, 
also,  unless  specially  limited,  to  acquire  and  hold  all  property,  real  or  personal, 
necessary  to  effect  the  object  for  which  it  is  created,  and  at  pleasure  convey  It 
in  conformity  with  its  regulations  and  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
located.  Such  corporation  also  may  make,  use  and  at  will  alter  a  common  seal, 
and  do  all  other  acts  needful  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  its  organization. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  other  recording  officer  named  in  section 
8.  shall  not  ffle  or  record  any  articles  of  incorporation  wherein  the  corporate 
name  is  likely  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the  nature  or  purpose  of  the  business 
Its  charter  authorizes,  nor  if  such  name  is  that  of  an  existing  corporation,  or 
BO  similar  thereto  as  to  be  likely  to  mislead  the  public,  unless  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  existing  corporation,  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary,  be  filed 
with  such  articlea 

Sec.  6.  A  copy  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  so  filed  and  duly  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  other  recording  officer,  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  corporation  therein  named. 

Sec.  7.  The  persons  named  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  under  this  act,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  shall  order  books  to  be  opened  for  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  at  such  time  or  times  and  place  or  places  as  they  deem 
expedient,  and  all  persons  subscribing  to  the  stock  of  the  corporation  shall  fur- 
nish proof  of  their  nationality  and  at  no  time  shall  more  than  49  per  cent  of 
the  stock  issued  carrying  voting  power  be  owned,  held,  or  registered  by  persons 
other  than  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  either  in  their  own  right 
or  in  trust  for  any  other  person  or  persons. 

Sec.  8.  Such  persons  shall  give  at  least  30  days'  notice  of  the  times  and  places 
of  opening  of  such  books  of  subscription,  by  publication  in  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished or  generally  circulated  in  the  place  or  places  where  they  are  to  be  op^ied. 
Such  notice,  however,  may  be  waived  in  writing  by  all  the  incorporators,  but 
the  waiver  shall  be  entered  or  copied  in  the  corporate  records. 

Sec.  9.  At  the  time  of  making  a  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  a  corpora- 
tion, 20  per  cent  of  each  share  sub8cril)ed  for  shall  be  payable.    The  residue 
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riiall  be  paid  in  snch  installments  at  snch  times  and  places,  and  to  such  persons^ 
'  as  the  directors  of  the  corporation  reqnlre. 

Sec.  10.  When  20  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  is  sobscribed,  the  subscribers  to 
the  articles  of  incorporation,  or  a  majority  of  them  at  once  shall  so  certity  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other  recording  officer  with  whom 
articles  have  been  previously  filed. 

Sec.  11.  The  incorporators  shall  be  liable  to  any  person  affected  thereby,  in 
the  amount  of  any  deficiency  in  the  actual  payment  of  20  per  cent  on  the  stock 
subscribed  for  at  the  time  of  so  certifying  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
other  recording  officer. 

Sec.  12.  As  soon  as  such  certificate  is  made  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  other  recording  officer,  the  signers  thereto,  shall  give  notice  to  thp 
subscribers  to  the  capital  stock  as  provided  in  section  8  hereof,  to  meet  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  notice  designates,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  not  less  than 
five  directors,  to  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  quali- 
fied at  the  first  regular  meeting  which  shall  take  place  within  one  year  and 
thereafter  such  meetings  and  elections  shall  be  annual.  But  if  all  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  capital  stock  are  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  such  first 
meeting  called  for  the  election  of  directors,  the  notice  required  by  this  section 
may  be  waived  by  them  in  writing. 

Sec.  13.  At  the  time  and  place  appointed,  directors  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot, 
by  the  stockholders  who  attend,  either  In  person  or  by  lawful  proxies.  At  such 
and  all  other  elections  of  directors,  the  election  shall  be  by  ballot  and  each 
stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  he  owns  shares  of  stock  in  the 
company,  and  the  persons  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected 
directors.  Directors  shall  not  be  elected  in  any  other  manner.  No  person  shaU 
vote  on  a  share  of  stock  on  which  an  instalment  is  due  and  unpaid. 

Sec.  14.  At  such  first  election  the  subscribers  of  the  articles  of  incorporation 
present,  or  any  other  persons  chosen  by  the  stockholders  present,  shall  be 
Inspectors  of  election,  certify  what  persons  are  elected  directors  and  appoint 
the  time  and  place  for  holding  their  first  meeting. 

Sec.  15.  Bd^ore  every  meeting  held  for  the  election  of  directors,  or  for  the 
determination  of  any  question,  by  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation,  or  by  the 
subscribers  to  its  stock,  or  by  its  creditors  and  stockholders  for  its  reorgani- 
zation, the  officer  or  agent  of  the  corporation  having  charge  of  the  transfer  of 
the  stock,  under  oath  must  make  out  a  list  of  its  stockholders,  showing  the  num- 
ber and  classes  of  shares  held  by  each,  as  shown  by  its  books,  on  the  date  fixed 
^or  closing  the  stock  transfers  l)efore  its  meetings;  or  if  no  time  be  fixed  there- 
for, then  at  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  tenth  day  prior  to  the  date  of  such  meet- 
ing. Such  list  shall  be  delivered  to  the  inspectors  of  the  meeting,  and  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  ownership  of  its  stock.  In  case  good  cause  is  shown  for 
the  absence  of  such  list  the  inspectors  shall  ascertain  the  ownership  of  stock 
by  the  corporation  books,  stock  certificates  or  other  proof. 

Sec.  16.  The  insi)ectors  so  appointed,  or  if  none  be  appointed,  then  those 
selected  by  the  meeting,  shall  receive  and  count  the  votes  cast  at  such  meeting, 
or  at  any  adjournment  thereof,  either  upon  an  election  or  for  the  decision  of 
any  question  to  be  decided  by  vote,  and  determine  the  result.  Their  certificate 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  thereof. 

Sec.  17.  The  corporate  powers,  business  and  property  of  corporations  formed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  exercised,  conducted,  and  controlled  by 
the  board  of  dlrectora 

Sec.  18.  A  majority  of  such  directors  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
All  directors  and  executive  officers  shall  be  holders  of  stock  of  the  company  for 
which  they  are  chosen,  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  by-la wa 

Sec.  19.  When  the  office  of  director  becomes  vacant,  the  board  of  directors  may 
fin  it  for  the  unexpired  term  as  provided  for  by  the  by-laws. 

Sec.  20.  As  soon  thereafter  as  is  convenient,  the  board  of  directors  chosen  at 
any  Section  shall  select  one  of  their  number  to  be  chairman  thereof,  and  unless 
the  regulations  of  the  body  otherwise  provide  for  the  election  of  a  president  and 
soch  officers,  also  appoint  a  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and 
Buch  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary. 

SEa  21.  By  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  stock,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  may  increase  the  number 
of  Its  directors  to  such  number  as  is  deemed  advisable.  In  like  manner,  at  any 
time,  the  number  of  directors  can  be  reduced  to  not  less  than  five.  At  a 
fV)eciaI  meeting  of  stockholders,  also  called,  and  of  which  notice  was  given  as 
provided  for  the  election  of  directors,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  stock,  the 
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increase  in  the  number  of  directors  may  be  made.  Those  elected  shall  hold 
their  offices  until  the  next  annual  election  for  directors  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  22.  A  corporation  organized  under  the  prorisions  of  this  act  must  hare 
a  capital  stocls,  which  may  consist  of  common  and  preferred  or  common  only 
voting  or  nonvoting;  but  at  no  time  shall  the  amount  of  preferred  sto<^  at 
par  value  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  actual  cai^tal  paid  in  in  cash  or  property. 

Sec.  23.  When  the  capital  stock  is  to  be  both  common  and  preferred,  it  may 
be  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  that  the  holders  of  the  preferred 
stoclc  shall  be  entitled  to  yearly  dividends  of  not  more  than  8  per  cent,  payable 
quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  yearly,  out  of  the  surplus  profits  of  the  company  each 
year  in  preference  to  all  other  stocl^holders.  Such  dividends  also  may  be  made 
cumulative. 

Sec.  24.  A  corporation  Issuing  both  common  and  preferred  stock  may  create 
designations,  preferences,  and  voting  powers,  or  restrictions  or  qualifications 
thereof,  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation,  and  if  desired,  preferred  stock  may 
be  made  subject  to  redemption  at  not  less  than  par,  after  a  fixed  time  and  at 
a  set  price,  to  be  expressed  in  the  stock  certificates  thereof. 

Sec.  25.  Should  any  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
become  insolvent,  no  holder  of  preferred  stock  shall  be  liable  for  its  debts  antU 
after  the  remedy  against  the  common  stockholders  upon  their  liability,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  has  been  exhausted,  and  then  only  for  such  amount  as 
remains  unpaid.  Such  liability  in  no  event  shall  exceed  that  fixed  by  this  act 
for  the  common  stock  of  such  corporation.     (See  section  38.) 

Sec.  26.  Upon  the  insolvency  or  dissolution  of  any  corporation  organized 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  holders  of  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  assets  of  the  corporation  remaining  after  paying  Its  lia- 
bilities, the  full  payment  of  its  par  value,  before  anything  is  paid  to  the  com- 
mon stock. 

Sec  27.  The  directors  of  such  corporation,  when  organized,  shall  cause  to  be 
kept  a  record  of  all  stock  subscribed  and  transferred,  and  its  secretary  or  re- 
cording officer  shall  register  all  subscriptions  and  transfers  of  stock.  For  that 
purpose  a  book  shall  be  kept,  and  when  a  certificate  of  stock  is  assigned  and 
delivered  by  a  stockholder,  the  assignee  thereof  on  demand  may  have  it  duly 
transferred  therein  by  such  officer,  who  at  the  same  time  shall  enroll  also  the 
name  of  the  assignee  as  a  stockholder.  The  books  and  records  of  all  corpora- 
tions organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  at  all  reasonable  times  shall 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  stockholder. 

Sec.  28.  Title  to  a  certificate  and  to  the  shares  represented  thereby  can  be 
transferred  only — 

(1)  By  delivery  of  the  certificate  indorsed  either  in  blank  or  to  a  specified 
person  by  the  person  appearing  by  the  certificate  to  be  the  owner  of  the  shares 
represented  thereby,  or 

(2)  By  delivery  of  the  certificate  and  a  separate  document  containing  a 
written  assignment  of  the  certificate  or  a  power  of  attorney  to  sell,  assign,  or 
transfer  the  same  or  the  shares  represented  thereby  signed  by  the  person 
appearing  in  the  certificate  to  be  the  owner  of  shares  represented  thereby. 
Such  assignment  or  power  of  attorney  may  be  either  in  blank  or  to  a  specified 
person. 

No  provision  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  charter  or  articles  of  incorporation 
or  by-laws  of  the  corporation  or  printed  upon  the  certificates  of  stock  which 
shall  provide  for  the  transfer  of  shares  in  other  manner  than  is  provided  for  in 
this  section. 

Sec.  29.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  enlarging  the  powers  of  an 
infant  or  other  persons  lacking  full  legal  capacity,  or  limiting  the  power  of  a 
trustee,  executor  or  administrator,  or  other  fiduciary,  to  make  a  valid  indorse- 
ment, assignment  or  power  of  attorney. 

Sec  30.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  forbidding  a  corporation — 

(1)  To  recognize  the  exclusive  right  of  a  person  registered  on  its  books  as 
the  owner  of  shares  to  receive  dividends,  and  to  vote  as  such  owner,  or 

(2)  To  hold  liable  for  calls  and  assessments  a  person  registered  on  its  books 
as  the  owner  of  shares. 

Sec  31.  The  title  of  a  transferee  of  a  certificate  under  a  power  of  attorney 
or  assignment  not  written  upon  the  certificate,  and  the  title  of  any  person 
claiming  under  such  transferee,  shall  cease  and  determine  if,  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  surrender  of  the  certificate  to  the  corporation  issuing  it,  another  person 
for  value  in  good  faith,  and  without  notice  of  the  prior  transfer,  shall  purchase 
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and  obtain  delivery  of  such  certiflcate  with  the  indorsement  of  the  person 
appearing  by  the  certiflcate  to  be  the  owner  thereof,  or  shall  purchase  and 
obtain  delivery  of  such  certiflcate  and  the  written  assignment  or  i)ower  of  at- 
torney of  such  person,  though  contained  in  a  separate  document 

Sec.  82.  There  shall  be  no  lien  in  favor  of  the  corporation  upon  the  shares 
represented  by  a  certiflcate  issued  by  it,  and  there  sliall  be  no  restriction  upon 
the  transfer  of  shares  so  represented  by  virture  of  any  by-law  or  otherwise, 
unless  the  right  of  the  corporation  to  such  lien  or  the  restriction  Is  stated  upon 
the  certiflcate  Except  that  it  is  provided  by  section  7  of  this  act  that  at  no 
time  shall  more  than  49  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock  issued  be  owned,  held,  or 
registered  by  persons  other  than  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
either  in  their  own  right  or  In  trust  for  any  other  person  or  persona 

Sec.  83.  If  an  installment  on  stock  Is  unpaid  for  30  days  after  the  time  it 
was  to  be  paid,  whether  the  stock  is  held  by  the  subscriber,  an  assignee,  or 
transferee,  it  may  be  collected  by  suit,  or  the  directors  may  sell  such  stock  for 
the  installment  then  due. 

Sec.  34.  Before  the  directors  can  sell  such  stock,  they  shall  give  30  days' 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale,  in  some  newspaper  in  general  circulation 
of  the  place  or  at  the  place  where  the  delinquent  holder  resided  when  he  sub- 
scribed for  it  or  became  such  assignee  or  transferee,  or  of  his  actual  residence 
at  the  time  of  sale. 

Sec.  35.  When  a  sale  of  such  stock  is  made,  if  after  paying  from  its  proceeds 
the  amount  due  on  the  stock,  a  balance  remains,  the  same  shall  on  demand  bo 
paid  to  the  owner.  But  If  such  proceeds  fall  fully  to  pay  such  installment, 
any  balance  may  be  recovered  by  action  against  the  subscriber,  assignee,  or 
transferee. 

Sec.  36.  A  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  pur- 
chase, or  otherwise  acquire,  and  hold  shares  of  stock  in  other  kindred  but  not 
competing  corporations.  This  shall  not  authorize  the  formation  of  a  trust  or 
combination  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  trade  or  competition. 

Sec.  37.  Every  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  annu- 
ally shall  make  a  statement  of  its  financial  conditions,  setting  forth  its  assets 
and  liabilities,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other 
recording  officer  and  furnish  to  each  stockholder  a  true  copy  thereof. 

Sec.  38.  The  stockholders  of  a  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  severally  and  individually  liable  to  the  creditors  of  such  cor- 
poration for  the  unpaid  amount  due  upon  the  balance  of  stock  held  by  them, 
respectively,  for  all  debts  and  contracts  made  by  such  corporation,  until  the 
whole  amount  of  capital  stock  fixed  and  limited  by  such  corporation  shall  have 
been  paid  in. 

Sec,  39.  An  action  upon  the  liability  of  the  stockholders  of  such  corporation 
under  the  next  preceding  section  can  only  be  brought  within  two  years  after 
the  debt  or  obligation  shall  become  enforceable  against  the  stockholders. 

Sec.  40.  The  term  "stockholder**  as  used  in  the  next  preceding  sections  shall 
apply  not  only  to  persons  who  appear  by  the  books  of  the  corporation  to  be 
such,  but  also  to  equitable  owners  of  stock,  although  on  the  books  of  the  cor- 
poration It  appears  in  the  name  of  another  person. 

Sec  41.  The  original  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  organized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  not  be  Increased  until  the  organization  is  completed 
and  the  officers  duly  elected  and  qualified.  After  such  organization  Is  com- 
pleted and  the  officers  duly  elected  and  qualified  an  Increase  In  the  capital 
stock  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  Its  stock,  at  a 
meeting  called  by  a  majority  of  Its  directors,  at  least  30  days*  notice  of  the 
time,  place,  and  object  of  which  has  been  given  by  publication  In  some  news- 
paper of  general  circulation,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  each  stockholder  whose 
place  of  residence  Is  known.  Or,  the  stock  may  be  Increased  at  a  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  at  which  all  are  present  In  person,  or  by  proxy,  and  waive  In 
writing  such  notice  by  publication  or  letter;  and  also  agree  In  writing  to  such 
Increase,  naming  the  amount  thereof  to  which  they  agree.  A  certificate  of 
Buch  action  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other  recording 
offik^r  named  In  section  3. 

Sec.  42.  Upon  the  assent  In  writing  of  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation, 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  representing  at  least  three-fourths 
of  its  capital  stock,  to  Increase  the  capital  stock.  It  may  Issue  and  dispose  of 
preferred  stock  In  the  manner  provided  therefor.  Upon  the  Increase  of  stock, 
a  certificate  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  other  recording 
cflieer. 
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SsG.  48.  Upon  the  assent  in  writing  of  the  persons  in  whose  names  a  majority 
of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  organized  onder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  stands  on  its  books,  the  board  of  directors  of  such  corporation 
may  reduce  the  amount  of  Its  capital  stock  and  the  nominal  valuation  of  all  the 
shares  thereof  and  Issue  certificates  therefor.  The  rights  of  creditors  shall  not 
be  affected  by  such  reduction  in  the  amount  of  such  capital  stock,  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  such  action  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  other 
recording  officer. 

Sec.  44.  The  directors  of  a  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  may  adopt  a  code  of  by-laws  for  their  government  consistent  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  corporation  and  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  its  principal 
office  Js  located  and  may  change  such  by-laws  at  {Measure. 

Sec.  45.  Regulations  for  the  government  of  corporations  organized  und^ 
the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  adopted  or  changed  by  the  assent  thereto,  in 
writing,  of  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders present  at  a  meeting  held  for  that  purpose,  notice  of  which  has  be^i 
given  personally  to  each  member  or  stockholder,  or  by  publlcaticm  in  some  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  in  the  place  where  the  head  office  of  the  corporation 
is  located. 

Sec.  46.  When  no  other  provision  is  especially  made,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  its  by-laws  may  provide — 

(1)  The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  calling  and  conducting  its  meetings. 

(2)  The  number  of  stockholders  or  members  constituting  a  quorum. 

(3)  The  time  of  the  annual  Section  for  directors  and  other  officers,  and  the 
manner  of  giving  notice  thereof. 

(4)  The  duties  and  compensation  of  directors  and  other  officers. 

(5)  The  manner  of  election  or  ai^M>intment,  and  the  tenure  of  office,  of  all 
officers  other  than  the  directora 

Sec.  47.  A  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  borrow 
money  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  Its  capital  stock,  issue  its  notes 
or  coupon  or  registered  bonds  therefor,  bearing  any  legal  rate  of  interest,  and 
secure  their  payment  by  a  mortgage  of  its  property,  real  or  personal,  or  both. 

Sec.  48.  A  mortgage  of  real  and  personal  property  made  by  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  duly  recorded  in  the  otBjce 
of  the  recorder  of  deeds  or  other  proper  officer  at  each  place  In  which  the  real 
or  personal  property  mortgaged  is  situated  or  employed,  and  a  citified  copy  of 
such  mortgage  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other  recording 
officer. 

Sbo.  49.  A  mortgage  recorded  with  the  recorder  of  deeds  or  ocner  proper  officer, 
as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  a  good  and  sufficlait  lien  from 
the  date  of  its  filing  for  record  where  it  is  recorded  upon  the  personal  as  wdl 
as  the  real  property  of  such  corporation. 

Sec.  50.  A  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  which  law- 
fully has  Issued  registered  or  coupon  bonds,  upon  the  request  of  a  holder  thereof 
may  change  such  registered  into  coupon  bonds,  or  coupon  into  registered  bonds* 
either  by  substitution  or  by  proper  indorsement  thereon.  All  liens,  securities, 
and  rights  which  existed  on  or  accrued  to  such  original  bonds  shall  be  and 
continue  on  and  to  such  substituted  or  indorsed  bonda 

Sbo.  51.  No  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  sell 
its  entire  property  and  assets  to  any  person,  persons,  partnerships,  associations, 
or  corporation,  whether  organized  for  the  same  or  similar  purposes  or  otherwise, 
unless  three-fourths  of  the  directors  of  such  corporation  authorize  the  execution 
of  an  agreement  therefor  prescribing  the  terms,  considerations,  and  conditions 
thereof.  The  considerations  may  be  money,  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  instrum^its 
for  the  payment  of  money  or  any  valuable  consideration. 

Sec.  52.  The  agreement  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  corporation  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  15 
days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  which,  and  the  object  thereof,  shall 
be  given  by  registered  letter  containing  a  written  or  printed  notice  addressed  to 
each  of  the  persons  in  whose  names  the  stock  of  the  corporation  stands  on  its 
books.  But  when  all  the  stockholders  are  present  at  such  meeting  In  person  or 
by  proxy,  notice  may  be  waived  in  writing. 

Sec.  63.  At  such  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the  agreement  of  the  directors 
shall  be  considered  and  a  vote  by  ballot  taken  for  its  adoption  or  rejection.  Ftor 
each  share  of  stock  on  which  all  the  installments  called  for  by  the  board  <3i 
directors  have  been  paid  the  holder  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  The 
ballots  must  be  cast  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  if  three-fourths  of  all  the  votes 
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cast  at  the  meeting  be  for  the  adoption  of  the  agreement,  It  shall  be  valid  and 
binding  on  such  corporation.  Upon  its  adoption,  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  execute  and  deliver  to  the  purchaser  good  and  sufficient  deeds  and  trans- 
fers of  all  the  property  and  assets  of  the  corporation,  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  in  the  agreement  provided. 

Sec.  54.  A  sale  of  its  entire  property  by  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  as  hereinbefore  authorized,  shall  not  be  made  for  the 
formation  of  or  to  a  trust  or  combination  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  trade  or 
preventing  competition. 

Sec.  55.  A  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  amend 
its  articles  of  incorporation  as  follows: 

1.  So  as  to  change  its  corporate  name — but  not  to  one  already  appropriated 
or  to  one  likely  to  mislead  the  public. 

2.  So  as  to  change  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  located  or  its  principal  business 
transacted. 

3.  So  as  to  modify,  enlarge,  or  diminish  the  objects  or  purposes  for  which 
it  is  formed. 

4.  So  as  to  add  to  them  anything  omitted  which  lawfully  might  have  been 
provided  for  originally  in  such  articles.  But  the  capital  stock  of  such  corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished  by  such  amendment  except  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  41  of  this  act,  nor  shall  the  purpose  of  its  original 
organization  be  substantially  changed. 

Sec.  56.  Amendments  to  articles  of  Incorporation  may  be  made  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  thereof,  of  which,  and  of  the  business  to  come  before  it, 
30  days'  notice  has  been  given  by  a  majority  of  the  directors  in  a  newspaper 
published  and  of  general  circulation  at  the  place  where  the  corporation's  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  is  located,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  owners  of  at  least  three- 
fifths  of  its  capital  stock  then  subscribed. 

Sec.  57.  When  thus  adopted,  a  copy  of  such  amendment,  with  a  certificate 
thereto  affixed,  stating  the  fact  and  date  of  Its  adoption,  that  such  copy  is  a  true 
copy  thereof,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  corporation,  sealed 
with  its  seal,  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other  record- 
ing officer,  who  shall  cause  by  note  on  the  margin  of  the  record  of  the  original 
articles  filed  by  such  corporation,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  index  thereto,  the 
volume  and  page  where  such  amendment  is  recorded. 

Sec  58.  Amendments  to  articles  of  incorporation  shall  not  take  effect  until 
filed  for  record  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  other  recording  officer,  nor, 
unless  it  be  waived,  as  provided  in  the  next  section,  until  the  corporation  gives 
notice  of  them  in  some  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  place  where 
the  principal  office  or  business  is  located,  for  three  consecutive  we^s. 

Sec.  69.  All  notices  required  by  the  preceding  section  in  such  proceedings 
to  amend  the  articles  of  incorporation  may  be  waived  when  the  holders  of  all 
the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  consent  thereto  in  writing. 

Sec.  60.  Directors  of  a  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  make  dividends  except  from  surplus  profits  arising  from  the  business 
of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  61.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  surplus  profits  from  which  a  dividend  may 
be  made,  in  the  account  of  profit  and  loss  there  shall  be  charged  and  deducted 
from  the  gross  profits — 

1.  All  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses,  paid  or  incurred.  In  managing 
the  affairs  and  transacting  the  business  of  the  corporation,  and  a  reasonable 
depreciation  upon  its  plant  and  property. 

2.  Interest  paid,  or  then  due  or  accrued,  on  debts  it  owesw 

3.  All  losses  of  the  corporation.  In  computing  its  losses,  debts  owing  to 
it  which  have  been  due  without  prosecution,  or  interest  paid  thereon,  for  more 
than  one  year,  or  upon  which  judgment  was  recovered,  but  has  been  more  than 
two  years  unsatisfied,  and  on  which  also  for  that  period  no  interest  was  paid, 
shall  be  included. 

Sec.  62.  When  all  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  has  not  been  actually 
.paid  in,  the  corporation  shall  not  advertise  the  amount  of  authorized  capital 
stock  without  also  stating  the  amount  actually  paid  in,  nor  shall  a  corporation 
advertise  a  greater  dividend  than  has  actually  been  earned  and  credited  or 
paid  to- its  stockholders. 

Sec.  63.  Every  director  of  such  a  corporation  who  violates  or  is  concerned 
in  violating  any  provision  of  the  four  preceding  sections  hereof  shall  be  per- 
sonally liable  to  the  creditors  and  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation  for  any 
loss  which  thereby  they  re^)ectively  sustain. 
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Seo.  64.  Every  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
file  an  annual  re|K)rt  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other  recording 
officer  during  the  month  of  January,  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
m^y  prescribe.  This  report  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  prescribe,  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  an 
officer  of  the  corporation  having  knowledge  of  the  facts  therein  contained. 

Sec.  65.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  a  corporation  organized  under  the  provi* 
sions  of  this  act,  and  unless  other  persons  be  appointed  by  the  stockholders* 
the  directors  of  the  affairs  of  such  corporation  sliall  be  the  trustees  of  the 
creditors  and  stockholders  thereof  and  have  full  power  to  settle  its  affairs,  col- 
lect and  pay  outstanding  debts,  and  divide  among  the  stockholders  the  money 
and  other  property  remaining,  in  proportion  to  the  stock  of  each  stockholder 
paid  up,  after  the  payment  of  debts  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

Sec.  66.  If  all  the  stockholders  present  at  such  meeting  in  person  or  by  proxy 
decide  to  surrender  and  abandon  Its  corporate  authority  the  corporation  shall 
be  abandoned  and  dissolved  upon  the  filing  of  a  certificate  of  the  abandonment 
or  dissolution  with  the  Swretary  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  67.  When  a  majority  of  the  directors  or  other  officers  having  the  man- 
agement of  a  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  which  haa 
completely  closed  its  business,  and  paid  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  Incurred  by 
it,  desire  to  surrender  its  corporate  authority  and  franchisea  tliey,  or  the  presi- 
dent of  such  board  of  directors,  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  at  such 
time  or  place  as  he  or  they  designate  by  publication  for  four  weeks  in  some 
newspaper  published  and  of  general  circulation  of  the  country  wherein  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  corporation  is  located  and  by  written  notices  addressed  to 
each  of  the  stockholders  whose  residence  is  known,  of  tlie  object,  time,  and  place 
of  the  meeting. 

Sec.  68.  The  persona  so  constituted  trustees  may  sue  for  and  recover  the  debts 
and  property  of  the  dissolved  corporation,  by  the  name  of  trustees  of  the  cor- 
poration, describing  It  by  its  corporate  name,  and  Jointly  and  severally  tliey 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  creditors  and  stockholders  of  the  corporation,  to  the 
extent  of  its  property  and  effects  coming  into  their  handa  Such  trustees  may 
be  made  or  become  parties  to  any  action  by  or  against  the  corporation.  AU 
liens  or  Judgments  existing  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  either  in  favor  of  or 
against  the  corporation,  shall  continue  in  force  as  if  the  dissolution  had  not 
taken  place. 

Sec.  69.  No  corporation  created  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  by  any 
implication  or  construction,  be  deemed  to  possess  the  power  of  carrying  on  the 
business  of  discounting  bills,  notes»  or  other  evidences  of  debt,  of  receiving 
deposits  of  money  or  foreign  coins,  or  buying  and  selling  bills  of  exchange,  or 
of  Issuing  bills,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  debt  for  circulation  as  money: 
Provided,  however^  That  corporations  created  or  to  be  created  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  to  buy,  sell,  and  otherwise  deal  In  notes  (not  including  the 
discounting  of  notes),  open  accounts,  and  other  similar  evidences  of  debt  (not 
including  bills  of  exchange),  or  to  loan  money  and  to  take  notes,  open  accounts, 
and  other  similar  evidences  of  debt  as  collateral  security  therefor,  shall  not  be 
construed  or  considered  to  be  within  the  prohibition  of  this  section;  and  cor- 
porations created  or  to  be  created  for  such  purposes  may.  charge  such  amounts 
as  may  be  agreed  upoh  by  the  respective  parties. 

Sec  70.  In  order  that  this  act  may  be  as  effective,  useful,  and  attractive  as 
similar  acts  enacted  by  other  countries,  and  In  order  that  corporations  created 
under  this  act  may  be  on  an  equal  footing  In  foreign  trade  as  corporations  created 
under  similar  acts  of  other  countries,  all  corporations  created  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  doing  business  exclusively  In  countries  foreign  to  the 
United  States  and  those  countries  In  which  the  United  States  exercises  extra- 
territorial Jurisdiction  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal  tax  of  any  nature  what- 
soever, except  the  fees  for  filing  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  such  other 
fees  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act 
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CHINA'S  TARIFFS  AND  INTERNAL  TAXES. 

By  Commercial  AttacliC  Julean.  Arnold. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  tariflFs  and  internal  taxes  affecting  foreign  trade  in  China  are 
very  different  from  the  American  conception  of  tariffs  and  internal 
taxes.  China  has  both  an  import  and  an  ejcport  tariff,  which  are 
embodied  in  its  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  By  virtue  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  which  is  part  of  every  treaty  negotiated  by  a 
foreign  power  with  China,  every  favored  consideration  obtained  by 
any  one  nation  becomes  the  right  of  every  other  treaty  power,  so  that 
there  is  no  preferential  tariff  system.  China  does  not  enjoy  customs 
autonomy,  either  in  the  making  of  its  tariff  or  the  administration 
thereof,  both  being  dictated  by  :foreign  interests. 

NEW  TARIFF  DRAWN  UP  BY  CONFERENCE  AT  SHANGHAI. 

The  representatives  of  14  treaty  powers  recently  met  in  Shanghai 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  revised  the 
import  tariff,  with  the  object  in  view  of  giving  China  an  effective  5 
per  cent  import  tariff  on  certain  goods  which  for  customs  valuation 
purposes  were  in  1902  placed  on  a  specific  basis  determined  by  the 
averagje  of  prices  for  the  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899.  The  basis  of 
valuations,  as  determined  m  this  revision  for  fixing  customs  valua- 
tions on  a  specific  basis,  is  the  average  of  prices  on  these  commodities 
for  the  years  1912  to  1916,  inclusive.  Certain  commodities^  such  aa 
machinery,  the  prices  of  which  could  not  without  great  difficulty  be 
fixed  for  customs  valuations,  were  continued  on  a  5  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem basis.  By  this  revision,  which  became  effective  August  1, 1919, 
the  tariff  import  duty  on  any  article  will  not  pay  more  than  a  5  per 
cent  duty ;  and  on  many  articles  ui)on  which  the  customs  valuations 
have  been  fixed  the  duty  actually  paid  will  be  less  than  a  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  figured  on  present-day  prices.  It  will  be  possible,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  this  revision,  for  a  further  revi- 
sion to  be  made  two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  in  order 
to  adjust  the  tariff  to  changed  conditions  resulting  from  a  supposed 
partial  reversion,  at  least,  to  normal  prewar  prices.  A  copy  of  the 
revised  import  tariff  is  given  in  this  chapter,  beginning  on  page  88. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  INCREASED  DUTY  IN  FUTURE. 

The  American  treaty  of  1903  with  China  stipulates  that  so  soon 
as  China  effectually  abolishes  its  likin  taxation,  its  duties  on  goods 
in  transit,  and  the  imposition  of  the  surtax  on  tne  import  of  foreign 
goods  and  on  the  export  of  native  goods,  the  United  States  will  agree 
to  an  import  tariff  on  foreign  goods  not  to  exceed  12J  per  cent  ad  va- 
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lorem  and  an  export  tariflf  on  native  produce  not  to  exceed  TJ  per 
cent.  The  British  treaty  of  1902  contains  substantially  the  same 
proviso.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  next  revision  of  Cnina's  tariff 
the  forei^  powers  will  be  in  duty  bound  to  increase  the  tariff  to  at 
least  a  12|  per  cent  ad  valorem  basis. 

ONE-THIRD  REDUCTION  ON  GOODS  ENTERING  FROM  LAND 

FRONTIERS. 

There  is,  by  virtue  of  treaty  stipulations  with  certain  powers,  a 
reduction  of  one-third  in  the  customs  duties  for  goods  entering  China 
from  the  land  frontiers.  This  special  tariff  consideration  was  origi- 
nally the  result  of  an  agreement  between  China  and  Russia  in  1869, 
and  was  really  intended  to  cover  goods  coming  into  China  from  Mon- 

folia,  carried  hundreds  of  miles  on  pack  animals,  principally  camels, 
t  was  extended  later  to  the  trans-Mongolian  export  trade.  In  both 
cases  it  was  a  concession  to  an  expensively  handled  trade,  presumably 
to  encourage  the  frontier  trade,  which  over  this  route  could  never 
be  expected  to  become  of  great  consequence.  But  a  favor  granted 
in  one  instance  in  China's  relations  with  other  powers  is  soon  claimed 
by  others,  so  this  consideration  was  subsequently  extended  to  the 
French  and  to  the  British  frontier  trade  in  southwest  China,  and  was 
later  claimed  by  the  Japanese  in  their  railway  traflSc  into  Qiina  via 
Korea,  although  the  agreement  was  not  originally  intended  to  cover 
goods  transported  by  rail. 

RULES  GOVERNING  PAYMENT  OF  DUTY. 

The  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  import  duty  is,  as  a  general  rule,  assessed 
on  the  c.  i.  f .  prices — that  is,  on  the  invoice  value,  plus  insurance  and 
freight — although  the  customs  reserve  the  alternative  of  assessing  the 
duty  on  the  Shanghai  market  values  less  12  per  cent.  The  12  per 
cent  deduction  is  supposed  to  reduce  the  market  price  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  c.  i.  f .  price,  as  it  is  presumed  to  include  6  per  cent  duty, 
2i  per  cent  commission,  and  landing,  warehouse,  customs  clearance, 
and  other  charges.  Under  the  Rules  for  the  Revised  Import  Tariff, 
October,  1902,  it  is  stipulated  as  follows: 

If  the  goods  have  been  sold  before  presentation  to  the  customs  of  the  appU- 
eatfon  to  pay  duty,  the  gross  amount  of  the  bona  fide  contract  will  be  accepted 
as  evidence  of  the  market  value.  Should  the  goods  have  been  sold  on  c.  f .  and  i. 
terms,  that  is  to  say,  without  inclusion  in  the  price  of  duty  and  other  charges, 
such  c.  f.  and  i.  price  shaU  be  taken  as  the  value  for  duty-paying  purposes 
without  the  deduction  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

If  the  goods  have  not  been  sold  before  presentation  in  the  customs  of  the 
application  to  pay  duty,  and  should  a  dispute  arise  between  customs  and  im- 
porter regarding  the  value  or  classification  of  goods,  the  case  will  be  referred 
to  a  board  of  arbitration  composed  as  follows:  An  oflScial  of  the  customs;  a 
merchant  selected  by  the  consul  of  the  importer;  and  a  merchant,  differing  In 
nationality  from  the  importer,  selected  by  the  senior  consul.  Questions  regard* 
ing  procedure,  etc.,  which  may  arise  during  the  sittings  of  the  board  shaU  be 
decided  by  the  majority.  The  final  finding  of  the  majority  of  the  board,  whic^ 
must  be  announced  within  15  days  of  the  reference  (not  Including  hcrilidays), 
will  be  binding  upon  both  parties.  Each  of  the  two  merchants  on  the  board 
will  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  10  Haikwan  taels.  Should  the  board  sustain  the 
customs  valuation,  or,  in  the  event  of  not  sustaining  that  valuation,  should 
it  decide  that  the  goods  have  been  undervalued  by  the  importer  to  the  extent 
of  not  less  than  7i  per  cent,  the  importer  will  pay  the  fees;  if  otherwise,  the 
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fees  will  be  paid  by  the  customs.  Should  the  board  decide  that  the  correct 
value  of  the  goods  is  20  per  cent  (or  more)  higher  than  that  upon  which  the 
importer  originally  claimed  to  pay  duty,  the  customs  authorities  may  retain 
possession  of  the  goods  until  full  duty  has  been  paid  and  may  levy  an  addi- 
tional duty  equal  to  four  times  the  duty  sought  to  be  evaded. 

In  all  cases  invoices,  when  available,  must  be  produced  if  required  by  the 
customs. 

In  addition  to  the  import  duties,  importers  at  Shanghai  are  called 
upon  to  pay  2  per  cent  .of  the  amount  of  the  duty,  or  a  surtax  of  2 

Ser  cent  on  the  duty  as  wharfage  dues  and  a  3  per  cent  sui-tax  on  the 
uty  as  a  conservancy  tax.  At  Hankow  there  is  an  added  assessment 
of  f  per  cent  of  the  duty.  At  Tientsin  there  is  a  surtax  of  4  per  cent 
on  the  duty,  which  goes  to  river  conservancy  work.  Several  other 
ports  have  similar  surtaxes  collected  for  similar  purposes. 

The  following  goods  are  not  liable  to  import  duty:  Foreign  rice, 
cereals,  and  flour;  gold  and  silver,  both  bullion  and  coin;  printed 
books,  charts,  maps,  periodicals,  and  newspapers. 

PROHIBITION  ON  IMPORTATION  OF  ARMS  AND  MUNITIONS. 

Except  at  the  requisition  of  the  Chinese  Government,*  or  for  sale  to 
Chinese  duly  authorized  to  purchase  them,  import  trade  is  prohibited 
in  all  arms,  ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war  of  every  description. 
No  permit  to  land  them  will  be  issued  until  the  customs  have  proof 
that  the  necessary  authority  has  been  given  to  the  importer.  Infeic- 
tion  of  this  rule  will  be  punishable  by  confiscation  of  all  the  goods 
concerned.    The  importation  of  salt  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

EXEMPTION  CERTIFICATES. 

Imported  goods  upon  which  duty  has  been  paid,  whether  in  the 
original  package  or  not,  maj^  be  transported  to  other  treaty  ports 
upon  exemption  certificates,  issued  free  of  charge  by  the  customs, 
without  further  duty  impositions.  If  no  exemption  certificate  ac- 
companies goods  upon  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination  the  regular 
import  duty  will  be  charged. 

TRANSIT  PASSES. 

Imported  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  when  shipped  into  the  in- 
terior— that  IS,  to  a  nontreaty  port  (see  list  of  treaty  ports  on  p.  130, 
and  note  that  Peking,  the  capital,  is  not  a  treaty  port) — may  l)e 
accompanied  by  a  transit  pass  which  exempts  them  from  duties  and 
tax  exactions  while  in  transit  and  until  arrival  at  destination.  This 
transit  tax  is  assessed  at  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  2i  per  cent,  or  one-half 
of  the  amount  of  the  import  duty,  not  including  surtaxes.  The  tran- 
sit pass  must  state  definitely  the  destination.  Should  the  goods  be 
shipped  to  a  place  beyond  the  d^ination  stated,  they  will  be  subject 
to  internal  tax  exactions  the  same  as  though  they  had  not  bieen 
covered  by  a  transit  pass.  There  are  numerous  lilrin  tax  stations 
along  all  lines  of  transportation  in  the  interior,  and  goods  not  covered 
by  transit  passes  are  subject  to  being  held  up  at  the  tax  barriers  or 
li'kin  stations  and  taxed;  the  amount  of  such  taxes  in  the  aggregate 
may  not,  in  all  cases,  exceed  the  amount  of  the  transit  tax,  but  the 
delays  and  expenses  incident  to  these  impositions  are  burdensome. 
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Article  XI  of  Japan's  treaty  of  1896  with  China  reads  as  follows : 

It  shall  be  at  the  option  of  any  Japanese  subject  desiring  to  convey  duly  Im- 
ported articles  to  an  inland  market  to  clear  his  goods  of  all  transit  duties  by 
payment  of  a  commutation  transit  tax  or  duty  equal  to  one-half  of  the  import 
duty  in  respect  of  dutiable  articles  and  2i  per  cent  upon  the  value  in  respect  of 
duty-free  articles;  and  on  payment  thereof  a  certificate  shall  be  issued  which 
shall  exempt  the  goods  from  all  further  inland  charges  whatsoever. 

The  foreign  powers  insist  on  interpreting  "all  further  inland 
charges  whatsoever  "  as  covering  the  goods  until  tiiey  actually  enter 
into  consumption,  while  the  Chinese  authorities  insist  that  this  phrase 
be  interpreted  to  cover  the  period  of  transit  only,  and  constant  efforts 
are  made  by  them  (with  considerable  success)  to  impose  additional 
taxes,  such  as  destination,  mercantile,  shop,  consumption,  stamp,  etc., 
taxes  on  goods  covered  by  transit  passes.  The  foreign  interests  in- 
volved are  obliged  in  numerous  cases  to  enter  protests  through  their 
consular  representatives,  who  make  representations  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  and  who  are  successful,  in  varying  degrees,  depending 
upon  the  places  and  the  circumstances,  in  s^unng  the  recognition  of 
their  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  a  transit  pass.  In  some 
cases,  in  some  parts  of  China,^  the  foreign  concerns  shipping  goods 
into  the  interior  actually  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  pay  the  likin 
tax  rather  than  to  ta^e  out  a  transit  pass.  Some  of  the  local  officials 
are  inclined  to  encourage  the  likin  tax  system  and  will  often  make 
some  special  consideration  to  shippers  to  induce  them  to  pay  likin 
taxes  rather  than  to  take  out  transit  passes,  as  the  revenues  from  the 
latter  are  part  of  the  customs  administration's  income,  while  the  likin 
taxes  are  collected  and  accounted  for  by  the  local  provincial  officials. 

Thus,  so  far  as  import  duties  are  concerned,  the  American  exporter 
to  China  may  consider  that  it  may  cost  him  slightly  more  than  5  per 
cent  to  get  his  goods  into  a  treaty  port  in  Chma  and  an  additional 
2 J  to  5  per  cent  to  get  them  from  a  treatjr  port  to  a  point  in  the  in- 
terior, although  if  he  should  get  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  likin 
tax  he  may  find  that  in  addition  to  the  5  per  cent  import  tax  he  or  his 
agent  or  other  representative  may  be  obliged  to  pay  as  much  as  5  or 
even  10  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  locality  and  many  other  quali- 
fying circumstances. 

I  Goods  manufactured  in  China  from  imported  materials  or  from 
native  produce  may  be  shipped  from  a  treaty  port  to  the  interior 
^under  a  transit  pass,  provided  these  goods  are  registered  with  the 
^Chinese  Government  for  this  purpose.  Application  must  be  made  to 
,the  Chinese  Government  through  the  consular  official  of  the  national 
'concerned,  giving  full  particulars.  The  tax  levied  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  about  6  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article,  the  regu- 
lar import  duties  having  been  paid  on  the  goods  imported  for  use  in 
'the  inanufacture  of  the  article  in  question.  Without  this  pass  the 
duty  charges  would  be  5  per  cent  for  export  from  the  port  and  2J 
[per  cent  at  destination,  or  2|  per  cent  greater  than  otherwise. 

DUTY  ON  NATIVE  GOODS  EXPORTED. 

Native  goods  exported  from  a  treaty  port  in  China  pay  5  per  cent 
export  duty  or  a  duty  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  as  attached  to 
the  British  treaty  of  1858 ;  a  copy  of  this  schedule  begins  on  page  108. 
When  goods  are'shipped  from  a  point  in  the  interior  to  a  treaty  port 
for  export  an  additional  2^  per  cent  is  paid  into  the  Native  Customs 
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(as  distinguished  from  the  Maritime  Customs) .  In  order  to  &cilitate 
the  shipment  of  goods  from  the  interior  into  a  treaty  port  in  prepara- 
ticm  for  export,  blank  customs  passes  are  issued  by  the  customs  to 
properly  certified  foreign  firms^  which  send  them  to  the  native  buyers 
m  the  interior.  The  required  information  is  filled  in  when  the  ship- 
ment is  made,  and  goods  shipped  under  these  passes  are  ex^npted 
from  the  payment  of  likin  or  other  internal  tax  charges.  Goods  re- 
quiring cleaning  or  reconditioning  involving  a  loss  in  weight  gener- 
ally pay  more  man  7J  per  cent,  as  the  24  per  cent  collected  by  the 
Native  Customs  is  based  on  gross  weight  wnile  the  5  per  cent  collected 
by  the  Maritime  Customs  at  port  of  export  is  based  upon  net  weight. 
Japanese  cotton  mills  in  Japan  are  able,  through  this  system  of  ex- 
port duties,  to  get  raw  cotton  out  of  China  more  cheaply  than  the 
Chinese  can  under  ordinary  circumstances  get  their  raw  cotton  to 
their  own  mills,  because  of  the  excessive  likin  and  other  internal  tax 
exactions  on  native  trade.  The  Japanese  exporter  pays  0.35  tael 
export  tax,  while  the  Chinese  mill  owner  pays  0.525  tael  tax  to  get  the 
Chinese-grown  cotton  to  his  miU. 

REFUND  ON  GOODS  REEXPORTED. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  customs  administration  for  a  refund  of 
the  customs  duty  paid  on  goods  reexported,  provided  the  goods  as 
reeTOorted  are  in  tiieir  original  packages  and  under  their  original 
markings  and  reexportation  is  effected  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  importation.  If  the  original  packing  is  destroyed,  no  draw- 
back is  allowed,  but  the  goods  may  be  exported  without  the  payment 
of  an  export  duty.  Drawback  credits  are  negotiable  and  acceptable 
for  payment  of  duties. 

BONDED  CARGO. 

If  applications  are  not  entered  with  the  customs  for  goods  or  pay- 
ment of  duty  is  not  effected  within  15  days  after  their  arrival,  they 
must  enter  bond  either  through  the  agents  or  the  consignees.  Bonded 
cargo  may  be  released  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  5  taels  for  each 
invoice  in  addition  to  duties  and  storage  dues.  The  time  limit  for 
storage  in  bonded  warehouses  is  12  months,  and  storage  charges  are 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  article  stored,  the  charges  being, 
however,  quite  reasonable.    The  warehouses  are  privately  owned. 

CUSTOMS  UNITS  OF  CURRENCY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a  uniform  currency  or  a  uniform  standard 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  foreign  powers  in  treaty  negotiations 
with  Cnina  fixed  the  units  of  currency  and  weight  for  customs  pur- 

Soses.  All  duties  are  payable  on  the  basis  of  the  Haikwan  tael,  a 
ctitious  unit,  equal  to  584  grains  of  silver  of  992.3  fineness.  A  tael 
is  a  Chinese  ounce  equal  to  H  ounces  avoirdupois  of  silver.  The 
value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  on  July  1,  1919,  was  $1.33  gold,  as  com- 
pared with  $0.65  in  1908.  The  Chinese  currency  is  on  a  decimal 
basis,  the  mace  being  one-tenth  of  a  tael,  the  candareen  one-tenth  of 
a  mace,  and  the  cash  one-tenth  of  a  candareen.  The  duties  are  paid 
in  local  taels,  of  which  each  port  has  its  own,  or  in  Mexican  dollars, 
converted  into  Haikwan  or  customs  taels  at  the  prevailing  bank  rates 
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of  the  day.  Weights  are  on  the  basis  of  the  picul,  133^  pounds,  the 
catty,  IJ  pounds,  and  the  liang,  1 J  ounces,  avoirdupois.  One  Chinese 
chang  is  equal  to  10  Chinese  feet,  or  141  English  inches.  Otoe 
Chinese  chih  is  equal  to  one-tenth  of  a  chang,  or  14.1  English  inches. 
These,  then,  are  the  weights  and  measures  fixed  for  customs  purposes 
for  the  whole  of  China,  but  not  those  that  are  current  throughout 
China  otherwise. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  REFERENCES. 

For  information  of  a  more  detailed  character  regarding  the 
Chinese  customs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  The  Tariflf  Problem  in 
China,''  by  Chin-Chu,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University  Studies,  1916, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  agents.  For  copies  of  documents  used  in 
China  customs  practice,  see  Chao-Sin-San  s  "  Handbook  of  Business 
Training,"  1917,  the  Commercial  Press  (Ltd.)^  Shanghai.  Articles 
IV,  V,  VI,  and  VIII  of  the  American  commercial  treaty  with  China, 
dated  October,  1903,  define  in  part  America's  relations  with  the 
Chinese  customs  tariff  (see  p.  34). 

TEXT  OF  REVISED  IMPORT  TARIFF. 

There  is  given  below  the  complete  text  of  the  revised  import  tariflf 
for  China,  representing  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Tariff  Revision 
Conference  which  concluded  its  sittings  at  Shanghai  in  December, 
1918.  Before  the  new  tariff  is  formally  recognized  as  binding  in  its 
effect  on  American  trade  with  China  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  eim)odied 
in  a  convention  between  China  and  the  United  States.  In  this  con^ 
nection  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
Journal  for  July  3,  1919,  contained  the  following  statement  with 
regard  to  its  enforcement :  "  The  Board  of  Trade  is  in  receipt,  Uirough 
the  Foreign  OflSce,  of  telegraphic  information  from  His  Majesty's 
Minister  at  Peking  to  the  enect  that  the  revised  tariff  was  to  be  pub- 
licly notified  in  China  on  July  1  and  will  be  enforced  from  the  1st  of 
August  at  treaty  ports  and  certain  frontier  customs  stations.'' 
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2 

Name  of  article. 

Agreed  value. 

Proposed 
duty  rate. 

Per- 

Haikwan 
taels. 

Haikwan 
taels. 

1 

COTTON  AND  COTTON  GOODS. 

Cotton  piece  goods,  grey: 

Grey  Bhiriings  and  sheetings,  not  over  40  inches  by 

(a)  Weight  7  pounds  and  under  

Piece 

1.817 
2.681 
3.530 

3.933 
4.668 

5.400 

3.293 
4.000 

0.091 

2 

lb)  Weight  over  7  pounds  and  not  over  9  pounds. 

(e)  Weight  over  9  pounds  and  not  over  1 1  pounds. 

Orey  shirtii^  and  sheetings,  not  over  40  inches  by  41 

vards  and  with  more  than  110  threads  per  square 

(a )  Weight  over  1 1  pounds  and  not  over  12)  pounds 

(b)  We^t  over  12)  pounds  and  not  over  15) 

pounds. 

(c)  Weight  over  15)  pounds 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.13 
.18 

.20 
.23 

.27 

3 

Grey  shirthigs  and  sheel&n,  not  over  40  inches  by  41 

yards  and  with  llOthreads  or  less  per  square  inch— 

(«)  Weight  over  11  pounds  and  not  over  15) 

(h)  We^t  over  15J  pounds. 

do 

do 

.16 
.20 
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55 

Name  of  article. 

Agreed  value. 

Proposed 
duly  rate. 

rer- 

Halle  wan 
taels. 

Haikwan 
taels. 

4 

COTTON  AND  COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 

Drills  and  leans,  grey ,  not  over  3 1  inches  by  31  yards . . 
Drills  and  jeans,  grey,  not  over  31  inches  by  41  yard»- 

(a)  Weight  12!  pounds  and  under 

(bS  Weight  over  12}pound8 

Piece     

2.960 

3.900 
3.215 

1.722 
2.312 

2.900 
32.400 

3.484 
4.800 

4.183 

5.096 
3.296 
4.348 
3.614 

4.749 

.810 

0) 

(') 

4. 443 
5.000 

2.161 

(') 

2.7.>55 
3.5905 

2.1048 
3.3075 

4.. 3098 

3.600 
4.676 

1.889 
2.400 
3.320 
5.478 

5.265 

4.540 
8.0946 

0  15 

5 

do 

...  .do 

.20 
16 

6 

T-clotns,  n-ev,  not  over  34  Inches  by  25  yards- 
Co)  weight  7  pounds  and  under 

(b)  Weight  over  7  pounds 

do 

do 

.086 
.12 

7 

T-cloths,  grey,  over  34  inohes  but  not  over  37  Inches 
by  25  yards..     .                                     

do 

15 

8 

Imitation  native  cotton  cloth' (including  machine 
made),  grey,  not  over  24  inches  wide  and  with  not 
more  tnan  110  threads  per  square  inch. 

Cotton  flannel  or  flannelette  of  plain  or  twill  weave, 
grey—, 
(o)  Not  over  32  Inches  by  31  yards 

Picul 

1.60 

9 

Piece 

.17 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

10 

17 

nchcs  by  31 

ve  of  finish): 
>ver37inchcs 

ards 

1  by  32  yards. 
» by  42  yards. 
32  inches  by 

uid  bedford 
yards, 
un,  not  over 

figured,  not 

In  or  figured, 

lawns,  cam- 
ind  striped, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Value 

.24 

.21 

.25 
.16 
.22 

.18 

.24 
.041 

18 

do 

19 

Piece 

.22 

20 
21 

inches  by  42 
by  30  yards.. 

do 

do 

Value 

25 
.11 

22 

Piece 

.14 

Eu-ds  but  not 
over  43  yards. 
(e)  Not  over  36  inches  by  21  yards 

do 

.18 
.11 

23 
24 

(d)  Not  over  36  inches  and  over  21  yards  but  not 
over33  3rards. 

Dyed  drills  and  jeans,  plain— 

(a)  Not  over  31  inches  by  33  yards 

over  43  yards. 
Dyed  T-cloths,  embossed  cantoons,  alpadanos,  real 
and  imitation  turkey  reds,  not  over  32  inches 

o     o         o'  e               d  c 

.17 
.22 

.18 
.23 

.094 
.12 

25 
26 
27 

do 

do 

do 

Value 

.17 
.27 

.26 

Yard 

.005 

28 

Piece 

.23 

29 

do 

.408 

>  5  per  cent. 
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ij 

Name  of  article. 

Agreed  value. 

Proposed 
duty  rate. 

t 

* 
r. 

Per- 

taels.    1    taels. 

COTTON  km>  COTTON  GOODS— conttottod. 

30 

Poplins  and  Venetians,  white  or  dyed,  figured,  not 

over  33  inches  by  33  yards. 
Cotton  flannel  or  flMmelette  ofplaln  or  twill  weave- 
CD  White,  dyed,  or  printed,  or  dyed  in  the  yam, 
exclusive  of  duplex  or  reveralble  prints- 
fa)  Not  over  25  inches  by  15  yards. 

(6)  Over  25  inclies  but  not  over  30  inches  by 
15  yards. 

(c)  Over  25  inches  but  not  over  30  inches  by 

31  yards. 

(d)  Over  30  Inches  but  not  over  3d  Incfaea  by 

15  yards. 

(e)  Over  30  inches  but  not  over  36  inches  by 

31  yards. 
(2)  Duplex  or  reversible  prints 

Pleoe 

10.000 

1.400 
1.700 

3.000 

0.50 

31 

do 

do 

do 

.07 
.665 

.IS 

do 

2.000 

10 

do 

4.300 

.22 

Value *.. 

(») 

2.241 
4.482 

82 

Dyed  cotton  Spanish  stripes— 

(a)  Not  over  32 inches  by  20  yards 

Piece 

11 

(6)  Over  32  inches  but  not  over  64  Inchea  by  20 
yards. 
Dyed  cotton  velvets  and  velveteens,  plain,  not  over 

26  Inches  wide. 
Ck>ttQn  velvets  and  velveteens,  printed,  figured,  or 
embossed,  velvet  and  velveteen  oords,  corduroys, 
fustians,  moleskins,  and  plu^ies. 
Caqvas,  cotton  (including  cotton  duck),  for  sails,  etc. 
Stockinet  or  knitted  tissue— 

(a)  Raised 

do 

.22 

33 
34 

Yard 

.2884 

014 

Value 

.300 

44.000 
(») 

i?020 
2.302 

35 
3d 

Yard 

015 

Ploul 

2  20 

(6)  Notraised 

Value 

37 

Cotton  piece  goods,  printed: 

Printed  cambrics,  printed  lawns,  printed  muslins, 
printed    shirtings,    printed    sheetings,    printed 
T-cloths  (deluding  those  known  as  blue  and 
white  printed  T-cToths),  printed  drills,  printed 
Jeans,  printed  diagonal  twills,  twill  cretannes, 
printedT  silesias,  printed  tepps  (excluding  repp 
cretoEmes)— 
(o)  Not  over  20  in<dkM  wide 

do 

(6)  Over  20  inches  but  not  over  46  inches  by 
12  yards. 

(c)  Over  20  inches  but  not  over  32  inches  by 

30  yards. 

(d)  Over  32  inches  but  not  over  42  inchea  by 

30  yards. 
Printed  meroerixed  crimps.   See  No.  25. 
Printed  oatmeal  crdpes  and  oatmeal  crftpe  cretonnes, 

not  over  32  inches  by  30  yards. 
Printed  cotton  crfipe.    See  No.  27. 
Printed  turkey  reds,  real  ftnd  imitatltm,  not  over 

31  inches  by  25  yards. 
Printed  lenos.  not  over  31  inches  bv  30  vards. . 

Piece 

051 

do 

.12 

.....do , 

3.0dl 

15 

38 

39 
40 

.....do 

do 

....uio 

2.705 

2.068 
2.350 

5.0C0 
3.000 

(0 

.14 

.10 
.13 

41 

42 
43 

Printed  satteens  and  satinets,  printed  brocades 
(including  printed  fancy  woven  stripes  or  checks), 
printedluuians,  printed  damaskq.  printed  Vene- 
tians, printed  lasting  printed  Beatrice  twills, 
printed  oords,  printed  poplins,  printed  moreens, 
not  over  32  inches  by  30  yards. 
Printed  flannelette.    See  No.  31. 
Duplex  or  reversible  prints  of  shirting  weave  and 

one  color  only,  not  over  82  inches  by  30  yards. 
Printed  velvets  and  velveteens.    See  Ko.  84. 
Printed  domestic  cretonnes,  printed  satteen  ore- 
tonnes,  printed  repp  cretonnes,  printed  embossed 
figures,  printed  art  muslins  and  casement  doth, 
printed  cotton  coatings,  trousertogs,  and  gabar- 
dhiea,  and  all  other  duplex  or  reversible  prints 
except  those  enumerated  in  oUsses  37  and  42. 
Printed  blankets.    See  No.  45. 
Printed  handkerchiefs.   See  No.  48. 
The  term  "Printed"  In  this  tariff  includes  pigment 
style,  direct  printing  style,  steam  style,  discharee  style, 
madder  or  dyed  style,  resist  style,  resist  pad  style, 
metal  style,  and  so  forth,  irrespective  of  fini^ 

The  term  "Duplex  or  reversible  prhit"  in  this  tariff 
Includes  all  printed  cottons  having  (a)  a  different  pat- 
tern printed  on  each  side  of  the  cloth,  (6)  the  same 
design  on  both  sides  of  the  cloth,  whether  printed  with 
one  or  more  rollers. 

do 

do 

Value 

.25 
.15 

1  5  i)er  cent. 
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Namo  of  article. 


Agreed  value. 


Per— 


Haikwan 
taels. 


Proposed 
duty  rate. 


Haikwaa 
taels. 


COTTON  AND  COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 

Cotton  piece  goods,  yam-dyed: 

.  Cotton  crape.    See  No.  27 . 

Cotton  flannel,  or  flannelette.    See  No.  31 . 

Stockinet.    See  No.  36. 

Not  otherwise  enumerated 

Cotton  piece  goods,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Cottcii,  raw;  cotton  thread,  oottoo  yam,  and  goods 
made  of  cotton: 

Ankle  bcmds.  plain  or  decorated 

Bags,  new.    Bee  No.  629 

Blankets,  plain,  printed,  or  jacquard  (including 
those  with  a  taped  or  whipped  edge  of  silk  or 
other  material),  and  blanket  cloth. 

Canvas.    See  No.  35. 

Cr§pe.    See  No.  27. 

Counterpanes,  honeycomb  or  alhambra— 

(0)  Not  over  2i  yards  long 

(6)  Over  2^  yards  long 

Embroidered  edging  or  insertion,  machine-made 

Flannelette.    See  No.  31. 

OEOidkerchiefs,  neither  embroidered  nor  initialed— 

(1)  White,  dyed,  or  printed,  hemmed  (but  not 

with  a  drawn-thread  hem>— 
(o)  Not  over  13  inches  square 

(b)  Over  13  inches  square  but  not  over 

18  inches  square. 

(c)  Over  18  inches  square  but  not  over 

30  inches  square. 

(2)  White,  dyed,  or  prhited,  with  drawn-thread 

hem- 


Value. 
do., 


PkJul 

....do 

...-do 


....do.. 
Value . . 
....do- 


Dozen.. 
....do.. 


.do., 


(0)  Not  over  13  inches  square 

(b)  Over  13  inches  square  but  not  over 

18  inches  square, 
(e)  Over  18  inches  square  but  not  over 
30  inches  sauare. 
(3)  Printed  handkerchiefs,  unhemmed— 

(a)  Not  over  18  inches  square 

{b)  Over  18  inches  square  but  not  over 

as  indies  square, 
(e)  Over  26  inches  square  but  not  over 

29  inches  square. 

(d)  Over  29  inches  square  but  not  over 

34  inches  square. 

Knitted  clothing,  raised  (including  that  stitched 

with  silk  thread  and  wim  facings  of  silk  or  other 

material). 

Raw  cotton 

Singlets  or  drawers,  not  raised  (including  those 
stitched  with  silk  thread  and  with  facings  of  silk 
or  other  material). 
Socks  and  stockings— 

(0)  Not  raisea  on  either  side— 

(1)  Made  of  ungassed  or  unmercerixed 

thread. 

(2)  Made  of  gassed  or  mercerized  thread 

or  stitched  or  embroidered  with 
sflk. 

(6)  Raised 

(c)  Others 

Stockfaiet.    See  No.  36. 
Towels— 

(0}  Turkish 

(6)  Honeycomb  or  huckaback 

Thread,  dyed  or  undyed  (irrespective  of  finish)— 

(1)  Sewing  cotton- 

(a)  In  balls  or  skeins— 

3-cord 

6-oord 

(6)  On  spools  or  cops— 

2-oard,  50  yards  or  less 

3-cord,  50  yards  or  less 

6-oord,  50  yards  or  less 

Other  lengths  in  proportion. 

(2)  Crochet  or  embroidery  cotton  in  skeins  or 

balls. 
Waste  cotton 


.do.. 
.do.. 


.do. 


do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Picul 


do-. 

Dofeen.. 


Picul... 
do.. 


Value . . 
do.. 


Picul-. 
...-do.. 


.do. 
.do.. 


Gross.. 

do.. 

....do.. 


Picul... 
....do.. 


(') 


80.000 
40.000 
40.000 


4.-1.000 
(') 
(') 


.220 
.360 


.530 


.360 
.750 


.190 
.640 

.800 

1.030 

74.000 


4.00 
2.00 
2.00 


2.2,'> 


.011 
.018 

.027 

.OH 
.038 

.616 

.01 
.032 

.04 

.05U 

3.70 


16.000 
2.800 

.80 
.14 

70.000 

3.50 

150.000 

7.50 

[:i 

50.000 
44.000 

2.50 
2.20 

100.000 
190.000 

6.00 
9.50 

.586 

.788 

1.458 

.029 

•  .039 

.073 

82.449 

4.10 

9.600 

.48 

>  5  per  cent. 
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Name  of  article. 


COTTON  AND  coTToN  GOODS— Continued. 

Cotton,  raw,  etc.— Continued. 
Vara— 

(1)  Grey  (irrespective  of  fold);— 


(a)'  Counts  up  to  and  including  17. 
(6)C '        - 


.\greed  value. 


Propoaed 

datyrate. 


Per- 


Picul... 
....do.. 


I  Counts  above  17  and  up  to  and  including 
23. 

(c)  Coimts  above  23  and  up  to  and  including   do.. 

35.  t 

(d)  Coimts  above  35  and  up  to  and  including  : do.. 

45. 


(2) 


(f)  Counts  above  45 i  Vahie. . 

Dyed,  bleadied,  gassed,  mercerized,  etc ' do.. 


IXAJC,  HEMP,  AND  JVTE  GOODS. 

Ounny  bags:  | 

New Picul.. 

Old '  Value. 

Picul.. 


Hemp.. 

Hemp  or  Hessian  bags: 

New 

Old 

Hessian  cloth 

Canvas  of  hemp  and  jute  for  sails,  etc. . 
Canvas,  linen  (elastiO.  for  tailoring. . . , 
Tarpaulin  of  hemp  or  jute 


SILK  GOODS  AND  SILK  MIXTURES. 


.do.. 


Value. 
IMcul.. 
Yard.. 
Value. 
Yard.. 


Value 

....do 

....do 


Silk  piece  goods  (all  silk),  plain,  figured,  or  brocaded. . . . 

Silk  plushes  and  silk  velvets,  pure.. 

Silk  seal,  with  cotton  back 

Silk  socks  and  stockings,  knitted  (including  those  made 

of  artificial  silk),  s 
Silk  mixture  plushes  and  velvets  (i.  e.,  made  of  silk  mixed 

with  other  fibrous  material,  with  cotton  back).  | 

Silk  and  cotton  satins,  white  or  dyed  in  the  piece:  < 

(a)  Plain do, 

(5)  Figured ! do. 

Silk  and  cotton  satins,  dyed  in  the  yam « « do. 

Silk  and  cotton  mixtures  not  otherwise  enumerated Value . 

Silk  ribbons,  all  silk  and  mixtures | do. 


•WOOL  AND  COTTON  UNIONS. 


Yard... 
....do.. 


Value. 


Union  shirtings,  not  over  33  inches  wide 

Cloth  made  of  remanutactured  wool  and  cotton,  such  as 
meltons,  vicunas,  beavers,  army  cloths,  union  cloths, 
leather  cloths,  presidents  (including  doth  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  new  wool  for  fadng  pmposes),  not 
over  56  inches  wide. 

Italian  cloth,  plain  or  figured,  alpacas,  lustres,  Orleans, 
and  Sicilians. 

WOOL  AND  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Wool,  sheep's 

Blankets  and  rugs 

Bunting,  not  over  24  inches  by  40  yards 

Camlets,  not  over  31  Inches  by  62  yards 

Flannel,  not  over  83  inches  wide 

Lastings.  plain,  figured,  or  craped,  not  over  31  inches  by 

82  yards. 

Llama  braid 

Long  ells,  not  over  31  Inches  by  25  yards 

Russian,  broad,  superfine,  me<uum,  and  habit  cloth,  not 

over  76  Inches  wide. 

Spanish  stripes,  not  over  64  inches  wide 

All  wocton  and  worsted  yarn  and  cord,  including  Berlin 

wool. 

METALS. 

Aluminum Value . , 

Aluminum  sheets do.. 

Antifriction  metal I do., 


90 
91 


>  5  per  cent. 


Picul... 

Pound. 

Piece... 

.do.. 


Yard- 
Piece.. 

Picul.. 
Piece.. 
Yard.. 


....do.. 
Picul... 


Haikwaa 
taels. 


Haikwan 
taels. 


36.500 
27.668 

38.000 

43.600 


8.480 

(•) 

14.000 

18.900 
0) 
18.000 
.38165 
C) 
.229 


9418 
000 


2.6537 


533 
233 
000 


.4853 
.800 


0) 


17.000 

.560 

6.560 

15.600 
.480 

14.620 

150.000 
6.657 
1.520 


.636 
120.000 


!;| 


s  The  French  delegation  stated  that  it  could  not  agree  to  the  duty  treatmeot  proposed  lor 
Until  it  had  referred  the  question  to  its  Government. 


thasegoodi 
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I 


Name  of  article. 


Agreed  value. 


I  Proposed 
duty  rate. 


Per— 


Halkwan 
taels, 


Hallcwan 
taels. 


92 


M 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 

103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
100 
110 
111 
112 
113 


115 
116 
117 
118 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 


124 
125 
125 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


136 
137 
138 

139 
140 
141 
142 
143 


144 

145 
146 
147 
148 
149 


METALS— continued. 

AntimoDv: 

Reguhis  and  refined PIcul.. 

Ore Value. 

BrasA  and  yellow  metal: 

Bars  and  rods Picul., 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  washers,  and  accessories Value . 

Ingots Picul.. 

Naib do.. 

Old  (fit  only  for  remanulacture) , Value. 

Screws do.. 

Sheets  and  plates l*icul., 

Tubes do.. 

Wire I do.. 

iSIrs  and  rods ' do.. 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  washers '  Value . . 

Ingots  and  slabs i  Picul... 

Nails ! do.. 

Old  (fit  only  for  remanulacture) ;  Vahie.. 

Sheets  and  plates Picul... 

Tacks Vahie.. 

Tubes f do.. 

Wire Picul... 

Wirecable ;...i  Value.. 

Wire  rope ^ do. 

Iron  and  steel,  unealvanized  (not  including  bamboo, 
spring,  and  tool  steel): 
Anvils,  swage  blocks,  anchors,  and  parts  of,  and 

forgings  (each  weighing  in  every  case  25  iK>tmds  or 

over). 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  washers Value . 

Castings,  rough Picul.. 

Chains,  and  parts  of. do.. 

Cobbles,  wire  shorts,  defective  wire,  bar  croppings,   do.. 

and  bar  ends,  galvanised  or  ungalvanized. 

Crossings  for  railways Value . 

Fish  plates  and  spikes do.. 

Hoops Picul.c- 

Old  (fit  only  for  remanufacture) do.. 

Nail-rod  bars,  twisted  or  deformed  bars,  tees,  chan-  do.. 

nels,  angles.  Joists,  girders,  and  other  structural 

sections  or  shapes. 

Nails,  wire  and  cat do.. 

Pig  and  kentledge do.. 

Pipes,  tubes,  and  i>lpe  and  tube  fittings Value. 

Platecuttings Picul., 

Rails do.. 

Rivets do.. 

Screws Value. 

Sheets  and  plates— 

I  of  an  inch  thick  or  more Picul.. 

Under  I  of  an  inch  thick do.. 

Tacks do.. 


Wire 

Wire  rope,  cpetlvanized  or  ungalvanized,  with  or  without 

fiber  core. 
Steel,  tool  and  spring: 

Bamboo  steel 

T&l^eel  (Including  hli^'-speed  stiil) 

Iron  and  steel,  galvanized: 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  washers 

Pipes,  tubes,  and  tube  fittings 

Screws 

Sheets,  corrugated  and  plain 

Wire 

Wire  rope.    See  ungalvanized. 

Wire  shorts.    See  imgalvanized. 

Iron  and  tin  dross 

Lead: 

Old  (fit  only  for  remanufiActnre) 

Pigs  or  bars , 

Pipe 

Sheet 

Wire 


Picul. 


.do., 
.do. 


Picul... 
....do- 
Value.. 

....do.. 


.do. 

.do. 
Picul... 
....do.. 


.do.. 


Value.. 
Picul... 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Vahw.. 


14.000 
(') 

30.183 

(•) 

30.183 
36.76o 

(») 

(0 

30.183 
47.809 
30.183 

33.950 

(') 

28.000 
47.385 

(•) 
33.950 

(') 

(») 
33.950 

(*> 

0) 


11.484 


(') 
5.132 

7. mi 

2.068 

5.451 
1.946 
4.000 


5.946 

2.000 

0) 

2.311 

3.120 

6.287 

(0 

4.oro 

5.000 
9.047 
6.241 
14.924 


5.486 
6.420 

(») 


L 

6.072 


6.000 

9.961 
11.884 
0) 


» 5  per  cent. 
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Name  of  article. 


METAL9— continued . 


Manganese 

MftnJMMwe,  ferro . 
Nickel. 


Quicksilver 

Tin: 

Compound 

Dross  and  refuse 

Ingots  and  slabs 

Pipe 

Sheet 

Tinned  tacks 

Tinned  plates: 

Decorated 

Plain 

Old 

Type  metal 

White  metal  or  German  silver: 

Bars,  ingots,  and  sheets 

Wlre..T: 

Zinc: 

Powder  and  spelter 

Sheets  (including  perforated),  plates,  and  boiler 
plates. 

riSHERT  AND  SEA  PRODUCTS. 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 
,do., 

.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Agar-agar 

Awabi,  in  bulk 

Bicho  de  mar: 

Black- 
Spiked 

Not  spiked 

White 

Cookies: 

Dried 

Fresh 

Compoy 

Crabs' flesh,  dried 

Fish: 

Bones 

Cod,  dried 

Cuttle 

Dried  and  smoked  (not  including  dried  codfish  and 
outtle  fish). 

Fresh 

Maws— 

First  quality  (i.  e.,  weighing  1  catty  or  over  per 

piece). 
Second  quality  (i.  e.,  weighing  under  1  cattv  per 
piece). 

Salmon  bellies 

Salt 

Skin 

Mussels,  oysters,  and  clams,  dried ^,. 

Prawns  and  shrimps,  dried,  in  bulk do, 

Seaweed:  I 

(hit I do.. 

Long ' do.. 

Prepared i do.. 

Red i  Value.. 

Sharks'  fins: 

Dorsal  and  tail !  Plcul... 

Breast  fins do.. 

Prepared I do.. 

Sharks'  skins '  Value., 

ANIMAL  FRODVCTS,  CANNKD  GOODS,  AND  GROCERIES.   \ 

Baoon  and  hams,  in  bulk I  Ploul.. 

Baking  powder I  Value.. 

Beef,  corned  or  pickled,  in  barrels I do.. 

Birds'  nests:  { 

Black  (InchidlngclarifledPeftise) '  Cattv.. 

White do.. 

Butter I  Picul... 


Agreed  %'alue. 


Proposed 
duty  rate. 


Per- 


Halkwan 
taels. 


Value.. 
do.. 

PiCQl... 

....do.. 


(») 
(») 

mooo 

126.  «64 


Balkwan 
taeU. 


Value.. 
Picul... 
....do.. 
Vahie.. 
Picul... 
....do.. 


....do.. 
....do.. 
Value.. 
do.. 


Picul... 
do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Value.. 
Picul... 

do.. 

do.. 


do., 

Catty.. 

Plcul... 

Value.. 
Picul... 

do.. 

do.. 


3.384 
2.500 
36.000 
0) 

88.600 
37.173 
128.562 

(») 


8S.300 

(») 
(») 

3.000 
18.000 
53.276 


3.50 
6.30 


C) 

l!l885 
45u462 
(») 

.54 
2.30 

41.306 
9.047 

2.10 
.45 

iai76 
7.800 

.51 
.39 

54.581 
43.444 

2.70 
2.20 

12.946 
16.849 

.6» 
.84 

6.000 

52.500 

.30 
2.60 

53.300 
4a  000 
20.000 

2.70 
2.00 
1.00 

13.822 

1.200 

48.000 

16.518 

.69 

.06 

2.15 

.83 

13.600 
9.739 

.29 
.68 
.49 

6.410 

.32 

5.000 

.25 

56.500 

2.80 

12.711 
16.000 
32.000 

.18 
.64 
.80 
1.10 

.17 
.13 
1.30 


4.40 
1.90 
6.40 

1.80 

.15 

.90 

2.70 


» 5  per  cent. 
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I 

2 


203 


204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 


224 


225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 


234 
235 
236 
237 

238 
239 

240 
2H 
342 
243 
244 

245 
246 
2i7 
248 
249 


250 


251 


Name  of  article. 


Agreed  value. 


Per- 


ANIMAL   PRODUCTS,   CANNED   GOODS,  AND   GBOCEBIES— 

continued. 
Canned  goods: 

Asparagus 


Awabi 

CTHun  and  milk,  evaporated  or  sterilized. 

Fruits,  table  and  pie 

Milk,  condensed 

Oanned  goods,  unenmnerated 

Choeolate 

CkNXM 

CoffM 

Carrants,  and  raisins,  in  bulk 

Fmits,  preserved,  in  glass,  ete 

Honey 

Jams  and  jellies 

Lard,  in  bulk 

Ifacaroni  and  vermioelll,  in  bulk 

Ifarmrine 

lfeai»,  dried  and  salted 

Pork  rind 

Sausages,  dry 

Soy 

Tea 


Picol  (inoluding 
weight  of  imme- 
diate packing). 

do. 


do...- 

....do... 
....do... 
Value.... 
....do... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
Picul... 
Value.... 
....do..., 
....do... 
....do.... 
Picul..... 
Value.... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
Picul.... 
Value..., 


CEREALS,  FRUITS,  MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES,  SEEDS,  SHOES, 
AND  VEGETABLES. 

Aniseed,  Star: 

(a)  First  qualitv,  value  15  taels  and  over,  per  pioul. .   Picul. . 

fb)  Second  quality,  value  onder  15  taels,  per  picul do. . . 

Apples,  fresh do.. 

Asafetida Value. 

Barley,  pearl do.. 

Beans  and  peas do.. 

Betehiuts.  dried Picul.. 

Betelnut  nusk,  dried do. . 

Bran ...do.. 

Cereals  and  flour  (including  barley,  maize,  mlUet,  oats, 
paddy,  rice,  wheat,  and  flour  made  therefrom;  also 
backwneat  and  buckwheat  flour,  cornflour  and  yellow 
com  meal,  rye  flour,  and  hovls  flour;  but  not  Including 
arrowroot  and  arrowroot  flour,  cracked  wheat,  germea 
hominy,  pearl  barlev,  poteto  flour.  Quaker  oats,  rolled 
oats,  sago  and  sago  flour,  shredded  wheat,  tapioca  and 
tapioca  flour,  and  yam  flour). 
Camphor:  I 

Crude  and  refined  (including  shai)ed) i  Picul 

Baroos— 

Clean Cattv... 

Refuse Value. . , 

Capoor  cutchery do.., 

Cardamom  husk I  Picul.... 

Cardamoms: 

Inferior do., , 

Superior i do. . . 

Cassia:  | 

Lignea  and  buds do... 

Twigs..* I do.., 

(Thwtnuts Value . . . 

China  root I  Picul... , 

Cinnamon,  in  bulk ' do. . , 

Cloves:  I 

In  bulk do... 

Mother do. . . 

Cocaine i i  Value... 

Oalangal PlcuL... 

Ginseng: 

Clarified  or  cleaned— 

First  quality  (value  over  25  Haikwan  taels  per     Catty . . 
catty). 

Second  quality  (value  over  1 1  taels  and  not  over   do. . 

25  tecls  per  catty). 

Third  quality  (vame  over  3  taels  and  not  over   do.. 

11  taels  per  catty). 

Fourth  quality  (value  not  over  3  taels  per  catty) do. . 

Crude,  beard,  roote,  and  cuttings— 

First  quality  (value  over  3  taels  p«r  catty) 

Second  quauty  (value  not  over  3  taels  per  catty).! do. 

Wild :. ...lvalue. 


Proposed 
duty  rate. 


Haikwaui  Haikwan 
taels.         taels. 


17.500 


24.000 
13.000 
14.500 
19.200 


25 


.JOO 


0) 


20.000 
9.000 
5.000 

(») 

2.300 
1.600 
(*) 


a  as 


1.20 

.73 

.96 


.63 


.46 


.25 


1.00 
.45 
.25 


.24 
.12 

.08 


66.000 

3.30 

62.000 
(») 

3.10 

(I) 

5.000 

.25 

20.000 
200.000 

1.00 
10.00 

18.000 
3.600 

(0 

.90 
.18 

14.000 
100.000 



.70 
5.00 

18.000 
8.000 

y.'™o 

.90 
.40 

.19 

56.000 

2.80 

22.000 

1.10 

7,300 

.30 

1.800 

.09 

4.400 
1.700 

(») 

.22 
.085 

1 5  per  cent. 


«Free. 
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te 

Name  of  article. 

Agreed  value. 

Propomd 
duty  rate. 

1 

Per— 

Haikwan 
taels. 

Haikwan 
taels. 

2.52 

CEREALS,  mUTTS,  MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCCS,  SEEDS,  SnCEa, 
AND  VEGETABLES— continued. 

(iroundnuts: 

In  shell 

Plcul 

8.000 

4.600 

(») 

53.000 
29.000 
10.600 

9.400 
13.000 

7.000 

8.102 

0) 

47.000 
80.000 

3.600 
13.000 

19.400 
32.000 
(0 
38.000 

26.800 
20.000 
7.000 

n.ooo 

4.800 
4.800 

4.400 

6.200 

10.000 
7.400 
LOOO 

20.000 

10.000 
12.000 

6.000 
.700 
14.000 
3.500 
8.000 
2.000 

10.000 

3.000 
5.800 

8.200 
2.000 

1.580 
.    .510 

Ql15 

253 

Shelled 

do 

.28 

254 

Hops 

Vahie 

255 

1.<i{nglfl<u,  vp«jr«»tfth|e, ,, 

PlcuL 

2:70 

256 

Lenibns/fresli 

Thousand 

1.50 

257 

Lichees,  dried 

Plcul 

.58 

258 

Lily  flowers,  dried 

do 

.47 

259 

Lungngftn  pulp 

do 

.65 

260 

Lnnniffans'.  drifyl ,             .  . 

..  ..do 

.38 

261 

Mai^  :^^::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

do 

.41 

262 

Morphia  in  all  forms 

Value 

263 

Mushrooms 

Picul 

2.40 

264 

Nutmeffs 

do 

1.50 

265 

ouvST:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Value 

266 

Opium,  tincture  of 

do 

267 

Orange,  fresh 

Picul 

.18 

268 

Peel,"orange,  in  bulk 

do 

.65 

260 

^■'pri^v 

do 

.97 

270 

White  .     ... 

do 

1.00 

271 

Potatoes,  fresh 

Value 

272 

Putchuck 

PlcuL 

do 

1.90 

273 

Seed: 

Apricot 

1.80 

274 
275 

Lily  flower  (i.e.,  lotus  nuts  without  husks) 

Lurraban . .                  .                

do 

do 

LOO 
.35 

276 

Melon 

do 

.55 

277 

Pine  (i.  e.,  fir  nuts)                   

do 

.24 

278 

Sesaraum 

.  ..do 

.24 

279 

Vegetables,  dried,  prepared,  and  salted 

Value 

2S0 
281 

SUGAR. 

Sugar: 

Brown,  under  Xo.  U  Dutch  standard,  and  "green, 

sugar." 
White,  over  No.  10  Dutch  standard  (including  re- 

flnea  sugar). 

White,  cube  and  loaf 

Candv ... 

Picul 

do 

.22 
.81 

282 
283 

do 

.  ...do 

.50 
.37 

284 

cane^;;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

do 

.05 

285 
2SC 

WINES,  BEER,  SPIRITS,  TABLE  WATERS,  ETC. 

Champagne  and  any  other  wine  sold  under  the  label 

"champagne." 
Sparkling  Asti 

Case  of  12  bottles 

or  24  half-bottles. 

do 

LOO 
.50 

287 

Other  sparkling  wines               

do 

.60 

288 

Still  wines,  red  or  white,  exclusively  the  produce  of  the 
natural  fermentation  of  grapes  (not  including  vins  de 
liqueur): 
( 1 )  In  bottles 

Case  of  12  bottles 

or24haU-bottle8. 

Imperial  gallon.... 

Case  of  12  bottles 
or  24  half-bottles. 

Case  of  12  bottles 

or  24  half-bottles. 

Imperial  gallon. .. . 

Case  of  12  bottles 

or  24  half-bottles. 

Imperial  gallon.... 

Caseofl2Titer8.... 

Picul 

.30 

(2)  In  bulk 

.035 

289 

Port  wine: 

In  bottles 

,70 

200 

In  bulk 

.18 

201 

Marsala: 

In  bottles 

.40 

292 

In  bulk                            

.10 

293 

Vins  de  liqueur  other  than  port  and  marsala  (vix., 
Madeira,  Malaga,  Sherry,  eU.): 
(1)  In  bottles 

.50 

(2)  In  bulk 

.15 

294 

Vermouth  bvrrh.  and  aiiin<iuina .             

.20 

295 

Sake: 
In  barrels         .                         

.41 

296 

In  bottles 

12  reputed  quarts 
or    24    reputed 
pints. 

do 

.10 

297 

Ale,  beer,  cider,  perry,  and  similar  liquors  made  of  fruits 
and  berries: 
iW  In  bottles 

.070 

(2)  In  casks 

Imperial  gallon.... 

.027 

.1  per  cf  nt. 
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I 

S5 


298 


299 
300 
301 

302 

303 
304 
305 


306 

307 
306 

309 


310 
311 
312 
313 
314 

315 
310 
317 

318 


319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 

325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
831 
332 


335 


337 


340 
341 
342 
343 


Name  of  article. 


•WINES,  BEEB,  SPIBITS,  TABLE  WATERS,  ETC.— continued. 

Porter  and  stout: 

In  bottles 


In  casks.. 


Brandy,  cognac,  and  whisky,  in  bulk . 
Brandy  and  cognac,  in  bottles 


Whisky,  in  bottles , 

Gin: 

In  bottles 

In  bulk 

Other  spirits  (i.  e.,  rum,  aquavit,  vodka,  punch,  etc.): 

(1)  In  bottles ..7/. 

(2)  In  bulk 

Liqueurs. 


Waters,  table,  aerated  and  mineral 

Spirits  of  wine  and  rectified  spirits  or  alcohol . 


Cigarettes: 

Value  over  4.50  Haikwan  taels  per  1,000  and  all 

cigarettes  not  bearing  a  distinctive  brand  or  name 

on  each  cigarette. 
Value  over  3.00  taels  but  not  over  4.50  taels  per  1,000. . 
Value  over  1 .50  taels  but  not  over  3.00  taels  per  1 ,000. . 
Value  1.50  taels  or  less  per  1,000 


Cigars. 

Snuff 

Tobacoo: 

Leaf 

Prepared, in  tins  or  packages  under  5  pounds  each . . 

Prepared, in  bulk  (not  packed  in  tins  or  tin-Uned 
cases). 

Stalk 


Agreed  value. 


Proposed 
duty  rate. 


Per— 


12  reputed  quarts 
or  24  reputed 
pints. 

Imperial  gallon.... 

do 

Case  of  12  reputed 
quarts. 

,..:.do 


imperiaf  gailQail'.l  i 

Case  of  12  reputed 

quarts. 
Imperial  gallon.... 
12  reputed  quarts 

or    24    reputed 

pints. 
12  bottles  or  24 

half-bottles. 
Imperial  gallon.. . . 


Thousand.. 


....do... 
....do... 
....do.. 


do.. 
Value.. 

Picul.., 
Value.. 
Picul... 

do.. 


.do.. 


CHEMICALS. 

Add: 

Acetic 

Boracic ; do, 

Carbolic Value. 

Hydrochloric  (muriatic) do. 

Nitric PlcuL. 

Sulphuric do, 

Ammonia: 

In  bulk I do. 

Chloride  of  (sal  ammoniac) do. 


do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do., 

do.. 
Value.. 
Picul... 


Sulphateof. 

Bleaohmg  powder  (chloride  of  lime) 

Boraz,crude  or  refined 

Calcium, carbide  of 

Copper.sulphateof 

Glycerine 

Hide  specific , 

Manure,  animal,  chemical,  or  artificial,  not  otherwise 
enumerated. 

Naphthalene 

Saltpetre 

Soda: 

Ash do. 

Bicarbonate  of,  in  bulk do. 

Caustic do, 

Crystal ].....4o. 

Crystal ,  concentrated do . 

Nftrate  of  (Caiile  saltpetre) ! do. 

SiUcateof 1 do. 


do- 
do.. 


» 5  per  cent. 


Haikwan 
taels. 


2.560 


.550 
2.600 
13.400 

7.000 

4.600 
L800 

4.000 

L800 
10.000 


1.400 
.560 


e.600 


3.800 
2.200 
L200 
16.000 
0) 

22.000 

^000 

5.600 


30.639 
21.448 

14.282 
3.317 

26.513 
17,823 
7.438 
5.469 
11,521 
7.451 
11.913 
43.930 

12.653 
9.324 

2.499 
2.899 
6.200 
2.659 
8.178 
5.342 
3.603 


Haikwan 
taels. 


134569**--20 7 
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:z: 

Name  of  article. 

Agreed  value. 

Proposed 

duty  rate. 

Per- 

Haikwan 
taels. 

Haikwaa 
taels. 

344 

DYES  AND  PIGMENTS. 

9  eoiimerated 

Value 

0) 

0.562 

125.881 

00.000 

40.000 

6.000 

10.204 
15.492 
20.863 

0.545 
12.008 

X744 
40.150 

8. 008 
13.882 
82.400 

12.600 
75.200 

8.000 

8.500 

7.000 

M.OOO 

12.000 

M.000 

00.000 

O.O0O 

0.000 

0.800 

40.000 

15.000 

18.000 

12.000 

I'm 

2.200 

1.600 

.200 

.640 

845 

Picul 

QL084 

846 

do 

.10 

347 

..do 

.25 

348 

do 

1.70 

849 
850 

do 

.  ...do 

&60 
LOO 

351 

Value 

852 

.  ..do 

353 

Picul 

4.10 

354 

Value 

855 

do 

856 

PIcul 

.17 

857 

do 

.50 

358 

I 

Value 

350 

Picul 

2.80 

360 

irt ,  or  Imitation 

....do 

LIO 

361 

do 

.48 

862 

inoigo: 
^Dried- 
Artificial       

do 

6.30 

863 

Natural    

do 

S.00 

864 

Llauid  or  Daste.  artificial 

..    .do 

2.00 

365 

liiquid ,  natural  ,.,,,.,-^ ^^ , ., 

do 

.30 

366 

Xndoin                

Value 

367 

T  Akfr-WOOd r  ,    -  r        -   , --,-,., 

Picul 

.16 

868 

Tiflad.  red.  whit^^.and  y^^H^w ,...,.,  ^ 

do ^ 

.51 

369 

LoRwood  extract 

do 

.77 

370 

Nntgftllff  ...                                     

do... 

UQO 

871 

Ochre 

do 

.S 

872 

8afllo'W6r               .                                   t  . 

do 

.65 

873 

Rapanvrood 

do 

.14 

374 

Smalt 

do 

2.00 

375 

Turmeric  

do 

.20 

376 

Ultramarine  .  .       .  

.do 

.60 

377 

Vemilllon  .  -  - 

do 

4.10 

378 

Vermilion,  artificial 

Value 

870 

White  rinc - ,  r . . 

do 

380 

CANDLES,    GUMS,    OILS,    SOAP,    VAKNTSHES,  WAX,     AND 
MANITFACTVBES  OF. 

Candles 

Picul 

.63 

381 

(>TldJ«w*Clr 

do 

SbSO 

382 

Oasolene,  naphtha,  and  benzine,  mineral: 

(0)  In  bulk.. 

10  American  gal- 
lons. 

Caseof2tins,eacfa 
of  5  American 

.15 

(6)  In  case 

.18 

883 

Greaiie  luhricatinf.  whollv  or Dartlv  loineTHl 

.85 

384 

Oum: 

Arabic 

do 

1.20 

385 

....do 

.60 

386 

Copal 

do 

L20 

387 

Dragon's-blood 

....do 

8.00 

388 

Myrrh 

do 

.48 

880 

Oubanum. ,  r  - 

....do 

.48 

aoo 

Resin 

do 

.84 

891 

Shellac.          

..do 

2.00 

392 

Sticklac 

do 

.75 

803 

Trairacanth             . .        

....do 

.90 

894 

^^^rmgacantn 

Castor— 

Lubricatinc 

do 

.60 

895 

Medicinal  ""             

Value 

396 

Coconut       

Picul 

.80 

897 

Kerosene- 
Co)  Incase 

C8seof2tins,each 
of  5  American 
gallons. 

10  American  gal- 
lons. 

Tin 

.11 

(6)  Inbulk 

.06 

(c)  Tins,  empty 

.01 

(d; )  Case  andt  wo  empty  tins 

Each 

.m 

'5  percent. 
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Name  Of  article. 


Agreed  value. 


Proposed 
duty  rate. 


Per— 


Haikwan 
taels. 


BJaDcwan 
taels. 


CA.NDLES,    GUMS.    OILS,  BOAP,    VABNiaHES,    VAX,    AND 

MANUFACTURES  OF— Continued. 


Linseed , . 

Lnbricating— 


W  ^^'^^7J^J^^7  ^V°^f^^9'^^^ 


Other  kinds,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

OUve^inbuIk 

Soap: 

Household  and  laundry  (including  blue  mottled), 
in  bulk .  bars ,  and  doublets;  duty  to  be  charged  on 
nominal  weights,  provided  that  such  weignts  be 
not  lees  than  true  weight  and  that  a  bar  does  not 
weigh  less  than  7  ounces. 

Toilet  and  fancy 

Btearine 

Turpentine: 

fa)  Mineral 

<6)  Vegetable 

Wax: 

Bees ,  yellow , 

Parafnn. 

Vegetable 


Imperial  gallon 

American  galkm... 


Imperial  gallon.. 
Plcul 


Value. 
Picul.. 


Imperial  gaUon... 
do 


Picul.... 

do... 

do... 


PAPER,  WOOD  PULP,  BOOKS,  AND  MAPS. 

Paper: 

Cigarette,  on  bobbins 


Common  printing,  calendered  and  uncalendered, 
sized  ana  unsisea,  white  and  colored. 

Bfarbled,  enameled,  and  glazed  flint 

IC.  G.  cap,  white  and  colored 

Packing  and  wrapping,  brown  or  colored 

Printing,  calendered  and  uncalendered.  sized  and 
unsized,  white  and  colored  (including  simile 
and  M.  G .  poster,  but  not  including  printing  paper 
otherwise  enumerated),  free  of  mechanical  wood 

Strawboard 

Unenumerated 

Unelazed  tissue  and  M.  G.  bleached  sulphite,  free 

of  mechanical  wood  pulp. 
Writing,  drawing,  art  printing,  bank  note,  parch- 
ment, pergamyn,  and  grease-proof. 

Wood  pulp,  chemical , 

Wood  pulp,  mechanical: 


Plcul    (inchiding 
weight  of  bobbin.) 


.do 

.do 

.do.«.. 
.do 


{^^?.^:• 


Wet  (not  containing  less  than  40  per  cent  mois- 
ture). 

Books , 

Charts  and  maps 

Newspapers  and  periodicals 


Vah2e.. 
....do.. 
Picul... 

Vahie.. 

Picul... 


.do., 
.do.. 


HIDES,  LEATHER,  AND  SKINS  (FURS). 


Hides,  buffalo  and  cow 

Leather: 

Belting 

Calf.  kid.  enameled,    Japanned,    patent,    and/or 
colored. 

Cow  (including  that  for  soles  and  harness) 

Cow,  enameled.  Japanned,  and  patent , 

Skins  (furs): 

Beaver 

Dog 

Fox 

Fox.  Arctic,  white 

Fox  legs 

Fox,  red 

Goat- 
Tanned , 

Untanned 

Hare  and  rabbit 

Lamb 

Lamb,  unborn 


Picul.. 

Value. 
Picul.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Vahie.. 
....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


1.200 

.300 
.600 
2.000 

8.800 


0) 
10.600 

.600 
.800 

82.000 
10.000 
15.200 


40.00 

6.40 

12.20 
6.40 
6.40 
9.20 


S 


't 

00 

(>) 

6.00 

3.32 
1.66 

i 


22.00 


1.00 


58.00 
180.00 


0.06 

.015 
.025 
.10 

.44 


.98 

.03 
.04 

1.60 
.50 
.76 


2.00 

.32 

.61 
.32 
.32 
.46 


.60 


.30 


.17 
.083 


1.10 


2.90 
9.00 


>  6  per  cent- 


>Free. 
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Agreed  value. 


datyrate. 


Name  of  article. 


Per— 


Haikwaa 
taels. 


Baflcwaa 
toels. 


440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
44« 
447 


448 
440 
450 
451 


452 
453 
454 

455 
456 

457 
458 
459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 


466 

467 

468 

460 
470 

471 

472 


473 
474 
475 


476 
477 
478 

479 

480 
481 
483 
483 
484 
485 

486 
487 


HIDES,  LSATHBB,  AND  SK1N8  (FUBB)— Continued. 

Skins  (furs)— Continued. 

Land-otter Value . 

Lynx do.. 

Marten,  untanned ; do.. 

^Cusquash do.. 

!!do.'! 
..do.. 
..do., 
-.do.. 


Kaocbon. 

Sable 

Sheep,  untanned . 

Squirrel 

Wolf 


SOKES,     PEATHERS,     HAIB,     HORNS,     SHELLS,     SINEWS, 
TUSKS,  ETC. 

Bones,  tiger 

Cow  besoar,  Indian 

Crocodile  and  armadillo  scales 

Elephants'  tusks,  whole  or  parts  of 

Feathers: 

Kingfisher — 

Whole  skins 

Tart  skins  (i.  «.,  wings,  tails,  or  backs) 

Peacock .' 

Hair: 

Horse 

Horse  tails 

Horns: 

Buffalo  and  cow 

Deer 

Deer,  old , 

Deer,  young  (northern) 

Deer,  young  (southern) 

Rhinoceros 

Musk 

Sea-horse  teeth 

Sinews,  cow  and  deer 


TIMBER. 


Laths 

Ordinary  (not  including  teak  and  other  enumerated 
woods^,  rough  hewn: 


Hardwo( 


Plcul.. 
Value. 
Picul.. 
Catty. 


Hundred.. 

do.-.. 

Value.... 


Plcul... 
....do.. 


....do.. 
....do.. 
.....do.. 
Pair.... 
Value.. 

Value.. 
Plcul... 


1,000  pieces.. 


1,000     superficial 
'     feet,  b.  m. 

Softwood do 

Ordhiary,8awn: 

Hardwood do 

Softwood ' do 


Ordinary,  manufactured  (includine  any  process  further 
than  simple  sawing),  exclusive  of  masts  and  spars: 
Hardwood— 


(a)  Clear,  on  net  measure. . 
(b)l 


I  Merchantable,  on  net  measure. 
Softwood— 


(a)  Clear,  on  net  measure.. 
(b)J 


,  ,  Merchantable,  on  net  measure. 

Ordinary,  masts  and  soars 

Railway  sleepers 

Teak-wood,  beams  and  planks 


WOOD,  BAMBOOS,  RATTANS,  ETC. 


Canes,  bamboo 

Rattan  skin 

Rattans: 

Core  or  whole. 

SpUt 


Wo 


(3amagon 

Camphor 

Ebony 

Fragant 

Oaroo 

Krai^ 

Laka.    (See  Dyes.) 

Lignum-Tite 

Olf. 


.do., 
.do.. 


do 

do 

Value 

do 

1,000     superficial 
feet,  b.  m. 


Thousand. 
Picul 


.do., 
.do.. 


do.. 

Value.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Catty.. 
Vahie.. 


.do.. 
.do.. 


56.00 
(') 

50.00 
3.60 


12.00 
8.00 

0) 

42.00 

5a  00 

13.00 
34.00 
140.00 
50.00 


»., 


1.00 
180.00 

20.00 


4.20 

29.00 

23.00 

36.00 
30.00 


60.00 
^2.00 


50.00 
36.00 


« 


135.00 


8.40 
15.00 


6.41 
6.70 


3.20 

I 

2.40 


1 5  per  cent. 
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I 


488 
489 
490 
491 

492 
493 
494 
495 


496 
497 
498 
499 
£00 
501 
502 


503 
504 


505 
506 


507 
506 


509 
510 
511 
512 
513 


514 
515 
516 
517 
518 
519 


620 
521 
522 

523 


524 
525 
526 
527 

528 


Name  of  article. 


•WOOD,  BAMBOOS,  BATTANs,  ETC.— Continued. 

Wood— Ck)ntinued. 

Puni 

Red  and  rose 

Sandal 

Sandal,  dust 

Sapan.    (See  Dyes.) 

Scale  sticKS 

Scented 

Shavings,  Hinokl 

Veneer 

In  this  tariff,  by  softwood  is  meant  the  wood  of  any 
ccmiferous  tree  and  of  all  trees  with  "needle"  or  spinous 
leaves,  that  is,  pines,  firs,  spruces,  larches,  cedars,  yews, 
junipers,  and  cypresses.  The  wood  of  all  trees  with 
broad  leaves  is  to  be  classed  as  hardwood. 


COALy  FUEL,  PITCH,  AND  TAR. 


Coal 

Coal  briquets.. 

Charcoal. 

C<&e 

Liquid  fuel.... 

Pitdi 

Tar,  coal 


Agreed  value. 


Proposed 
duty  rate. 


Per— 


Picul... 
....do- 


do.. 
Value.. 

Piece... 
Vahie.. 
....do. 
....do. 


Too.... 
....do. 
Plcul.. 
Ton.... 
.....do. 
Picul... 
....do. 


CHINAWARE,  ENAMELED  WARE,  GLASS,  ETC. 

Basins,  tin I  aroes.. 

Chinaware Value. 

Enameled  ironware: 


Mugs,  cups,  basins,  and  bowls,  not  over  11  centime- 
ters in  duoneter. 


Boeen. 
....do. 


Basins  and  bowls,  over  22  centimeters  but  not  over 
35  centimeters  in  diameter.  I 

Enameled  ironware,  unenumerated I  Vahie 

Olass  and  crystal  ware do 

Glass:                                                                               I 
Plate- 
Silvered,  beveled  or  unbeveled,  not  over  5  square    Square  foot 

feet  each. 

Silvered,  beveled  or  unbeveled,  over  5  square  ' do 

feet  each. 

UnsUvered 

Window- 
Common,  not  over  32  ounces  in  weight  per  square 
foot. 

Colored 

Mirrors  (see  No.  589) 


EARTH,  PREaOUS  STONES,  STONES,  ETC. 


Amber 

Cement 

Coral  beads 

Cornelian  beads 

Cornelian  stones,  rough 

Corundum  sand 

Emery  and  glass  powder  (see  No.  564) 

Emery  cloth  and  sandpaper.   (See  No.  577.) 
Firebrifda 


Value 

100  square  feet. 


....do. 
Value.. 


Fireclay 

Flints  (including  flint  pebbles).. 
TOes 


do.... 

Picul 

Catty 

Value 

Hundred.. 

Picul 

.....do 


Value.. 
Picul... 

do. 

Value.. 


Boiler  compositian 

Fiber  and  metallic  packing. 

MiUboard 

Sheets  and  packing 

Yam .;Tr?rr. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Hafkwan 
taels. 


Haikwan 
taels. 


1.80 
4.10 
8.60 

(') 

.18 


5.400 
10.QOO 

1.093 
10.902 
14.572 

4.709 

1.600 


6.000 
(») 

1.000  I 

2.000 ; 

I 
(>)  ' 
(0      , 

.660  I 
.840 

0) 

5.000 

12.000 
0) 


16.000 

t')       ' 
6.000  I 

3.800  ' 

2.400 

.800  I 

0)      ' 


3.600 
64.000 

8.000 
44.Q0O 
40.000 


0.09 
.21 
.43 


.009 


.27 
.50 
.05 
.55 
.73 
.24 
.06 


.30 


.05 
.10 


.028 
.042 


.045 
.80 


.19 
.12 


.061 
.04 


.18 
3.20 

.40 
2.20 
2.00 


*  5  per  cent 
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I 
i 


NaoM  of  article. 


Agreed  Milue. 


Proponed 
duty  rate. 


Per— 


H^flnrao 
taels. 


Haikwrno 
taefe. 


530 


681 
SS2 


634 
635 


637 


638 
639 


540 
641 


542 
543 


544 

645 
546 
547 
548 

549 


560 


651 
562 


563 
664 

555 

566 

557 
558 
559 


560 

561 

562 
663 
564 
665 
666 

667 
668 


BAGS,  MATS,  AND  HATTINa. 

Bags: 

Cotton,  new 

Gunny — 

New  (see  No.  67) *. 

Old  (see  No.  68) 

Hemp  or  Hessian- 
New  (see  No.  60) 

Old  (see  No.  61) 

Straw  and  grass 

Mats: 

Coir  (door) 

Fancy 

Formosa  grass  (bed) 

Rattan 

Rush 

Straw 

Tatami 

Matting: 

Coir,  36  inches  by  100  yards 

Straw,  36  Inches  by  40  yards 


Ploul.. 


....do. 
Value.. 


Picul 

Value 

Thousand. 


Doten 

Value 

Each 

Value 

Hundred. 
....do.... 
Each 


Roll  of  100  yards. 
Roll  of  40  yards.. 


BUTTOKS. 


Fancy  (glass,  Jewehy,  etc.) 

Metal  (not  including  those  made  of  precious  metals  or 
plated  with  precious  metals). 

Porcelain 

SheU 


Vahie.. 
Gross., 


12  gross. 
Gross. . . 


FANS,  VMBBELLAS,  AND  SUNSHADES. 


Fans: 

Pakn-Ieaf- 
Coarse.. 
Fancy.. 
Fine. 


Paper  or  cotton. 
SiBr... 


Umbrellas  and  sunshades: 

With  handles  wholly  or  partly  of  precious  metals, 

ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise  shell,  agate,  etc, 

or  Jeweled. 
With  all  other  handles,  all  cotton- 


(a)  Length  of  rib  not  over  17  inches . 


Wit 


JO        „ 
0  Length  of  rib  over  17  inches . 
all  other  handles- 


Mixtures,  not  silk. 
Silk,  and  silk  mixtures. 


FILES  AND  NEEDLES. 


Files  of  all  kinds: 
Filing  surface 
Filing  surface  onl 


Filing  surface  only,  not  over  4  inches  long. 

"ihng  surface  only,  < '  ^--i--   ^--  - 

Inches  l(mg. 


,  over  4  inches,  but  not  over  9 


Filinff  surface  only,  over  9  inches,  but  not  over  14 
inches  long. 

Filing  surface  only,  over  14  Inches  long 

Needles: 

Nos.  7/0  and  6/0 

Nos.  3/0  and  2/0 

Aasorted  (not  including  7/0) 


Thousand.. 

....do 

....do 

-...do 

Value 


.do. 


....do. 
Each... 


.do. 
.do. 


Dozen 

do 


..do.. 
..do.. 


lOOmille. 

do... 

....do... 


MATCHES  AND  MATCH-MAKINO  MATEKIALS. 

Matches,  wood,  safety,  or  other: 

Small,  in  boxes  not  over  2  inches  by  1|  inches  by  | 
inch. 

Large,  in  boxes  not  over  2^  inches  by  U  inches  by  } 
inch.  I 

In  boxes  over  above  sites ;  Value. 

Chlorate  of  potash. Picul.. 

Emery  and  glass  powder 1 do 

Labels j  V  alue . 

Phosphorus Picul.. 

Wax,  paraffin  (see  No.  406) ; do 

Wood  shavings do 

Wood  splints do, 


40.000 

8.480 
(0 

18.900 
(') 
30.000 


100  gross  box. 
50  gross  box.. 


1.300 
2.700 

6.000 

12.000 

54.000 

SO. 000 
40.000 


18.400 
16.000 

afi.Qoo 

2.490 

(>) 

70.000 
10.000 
2.200 
2.000 


2.00 
.42 


.96 

"ilso* 


O.WIU 

(>) 

4.790 

(0 

.24 

n.OQo 

5.100 
.320 

.019 

37.100 
6.000 

1.90 
.25 

0) 

.400 

.02 

.340 
.420 

.017 
.021 

7.080 

.95 

20.000 

1.00 

12.000 

.60 

47.000 

2.40 

0) 

(0 

0) 

.440 

.022 

.730 

.037 

1.300 

.065 

.065 
.14 

.25 

.60 

2,70 
2.50 
2.00 


.92 
.80 


1.80 
.12 


3.50 
.SO 

.11 
.10 


*  5  per  cent. 
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i 

S5 


570 
S71 
572 


573 
574 
575 

576 
577 

578 
579 
660 
161 
562 


587 
568 
569 
WO 
Wl 
592 
»3 
004 
595 
596 
507 
598 


uoia, imitaiion, oncotcon :  catty.. 

Silver,  imitation,  on  cotton ; ao . 

Odd  and  silver,  imitation,  on  silk Value. . 

TinfoU Picul... 


SUNDRIES. 

Bamboo  baskets,  bamboo  blinds,  and  other  bamboo  ware. 

Bent-wood  chairs 

Coir  yam 

Cordage  and  t  wine 

Emery  cloth  and  sandpaper  (sheet  not  over  144  square 
inches). 

Fomiture  and  other  wood  wtre 

Glue  (not  including  fish  glue) 

Ghie,  oow,  refuse 

01ue,flsh 

India  rubber  and  gutta-peroha,  orude 

India  rubber,  old  or  waste 

Inks  of  all  kinds 

Insect  powder 

Lamp  wick 

Leather  purses 

Machines,  se\ving  and  knitting 

Mirrors 

Molding,  pict  ure 

Oakum 


Rope. .  

Shoes  and  boots 

Starch 

Sulphur 

Tinder 

Worm  tablets,  in  bottles,  not  over  60  pieees. 
Unenumerated  goods 


Value. . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Ream.. 


Value. . 
Picul.. 

do. 

do. 

Value. . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Picul... 
Gross.. 
Value. . 

do. 

do. 

Picul... 
Value. . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Picul... 
Dozen.. 
Value. . 


3.UW 
1.800 
(») 

0.15 
.09 

63.000 
(0 

3.29 

(0 

f^ 

6.000 

.25 

00 

i.66 

001 
67  1 


1.09 
3.80 


'  2.70 

(  .56 


00, 


00 
40 


.63 


.457 


15  per  cent. 
SCHEDULE  OF  TARIFF  ON  EXPORTS. 


Following  are  the  tariff  rates  applicable  on  exports  of  native  goods 
from  China,  according  to  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  Tientsin  Treaty 
of  1858: 

[The  abbreviations  in  the  foUowing  table  in  the  oolumn  beaded  "Duty"  indicate  these  units  of  vahie 
T»tael,l|  ounces  of  silver;  M— maoejOne-tenthof  atael;  firstC— candareen,  one-tenth  of  a  mace;  second 
C— casih,  one-tenth  of  a  candareen.    The  picul  is  equal  to  133}  pounds  and  the  catty  to  1}  pounds.] 


Name  of  article. 

Tariff  unit. 

Duty.      1 

T.  M,  C.  C. 
0    0    4    5 
0    10    0 

0    5    0    0 
0    2    5    0 
5    0    0    0 
0    4    5    0' 

0  4    5    0 

1  5    0    0  1 
0    7    5    0  1 
0    5    0    0! 
0    0    6    0 
0    0    3    5 
15    0    0 

Name  of  article. 

Tariff  unit. 

Duty. 

Alum.  . . 

Picul 

do 

do 

do 

Canes 

Thousand. . 

Picul 

.do... 

T.  M.  C.  C. 

0    5    0    0 

Alum,  green  or  copperas . . 

Cantharides 

2    0    0    0 

Capoor  cutcher  v 

0    3    0    0 

Star 

Broken ...    . 

Carpets  and  druggets 

Ca^:             ^^ 
Ligfiea 

Hundred... 

Picul 

do... 

3    5    0    0 

Oil 

.  ..do. .. 

0    6    0    0 

A  prlcot  seeds,  or  almonds . 

do 

do 

do 

Buds.                  .    . 

0    S    0    0 

Arsenic 

Twigs...., 

Oil.^....: 

Castor  oil 

Chestnuts 

China  roots 

Cliinaware: 

Fine 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

. .  .do 

0    15    0 
9    0    0    0 

.    .do     . 

0    2    0    0 

Bangles,  or  glass  armlets. . 
Beans  and  peas 

do 

. .  .do . . 

0    10    0 
0    13    0 

Bean  cake.'.  , 

do 

Bone  and  horn  ware 

do 

0    9    0    0 

Brass: 

Buttons 

Foil 

Ware 

Wire 

Camphor 

do 

do 

do 

do 

3000; 
15    0    0, 
1     0    0    0  1 
115    0 
0    7    5    0, 

Coarse 

Cinnabar 

Ctothinc 

Cotfen 

Silk 

Coal 

0    4    5    0 

0  7    5    0 

1  :>  0  0 
10  0  0  0 

'0040 
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Coir 
Copper  ore 

Copper  sheathing,  old ... ., do. . . . 

Copper  and  pewter  ware.. do 

Corals,  false i do 

Cotton:  I 

Raw do 

Rags 1 do 

Cow  bezoar ,  Cattv. 

Cradrcrs,  fireworks Plciu.. 

Cubebs 1 do ' 

Curiosities,  antique Ad  vak>rem .  j 

Dates:  I 

Black '  Hcul ' 

Red 1 do 

Dye,  green >  Cat ty , 

Eggs, preserved '  Thousand.. 

Fans:  I  t 

Feather I  Hundred... 

Paper do , 

Palm  leaf,  trimmed...!  Thousand.. 

Palmleaf,untrimmed| do... 

FeltcuttingB Plcul 

Feltcaps t  Hundred... 

Fungus,  or  agaric PicuL 

Galangal > do. 

Garlic do 

Ginseng:  i 

Native '  Ad  valorem 

Korean  or  Japanese- 
First  aualitv Catty 

Second  quality... I do 

Glass  beads ,  Picul 

Glass  or  vitrified  wire do 

Grass  cloth:  I 

Fine do 

Coarse ; do 

Groundnuts | do 

Groundnut  cake do. 

Gypsum,  ground,  or  plas-  I do. 

ter  of  Paris.  I 

Hair  I 

Camel's do 

Goat's do 

Hams ' do 

Hartall,  or  orpiment i do 

Hemp i do. 

Honey do. 

Horns,  deer's: 

Young 

Old 

India  ink 

Indigo,  dry 

Ivory  ware 

Joss  sticks , 

Kittysols,  or  paper  um- 
brellas. 

Lacquered  ware Picul.. 

' >  wicks do.. 


(•) 


Lamp^ 
Lead: 


Red  (minium) 

White  (ceruse) 

Yellow  (massicot) .... 
Leather      articles,      as 

pouches,  parses,  etc. 
Leather  articles,  green. . . 

Lichees 

Lily  flowers,  dried 

Lily  seeds  or  lotus  nuts. . . 

Licorice 

Lungngans 

Lungngans,  without 
Manure  cakes,  or  pou- 

drette. 

Marble  slabs 

Mats  of  all  kinds 

Matting  (see  remarks  at 

tndS  tariff). 

Mekn  seeds. 

Mother-of-pearl  ware. 

Mushrooms. 


Pair. 

Picul 

....do 

....do 

Catty 

Picul 

Hundred.. 


...do... 
...do... 

do... 

..do... 


....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


0    5    0    0 

0    3    5    0 

0    5    0    0 

0    6    0    0 

2    5    0    0 

0    7    5    0 

0    10    0 

0    0    3    0 

0    0    3    0 

•10    0    0 

0    18    0 

0    6    5    0 

0    3    5    0 

0    3    5    0 

0    9    0    0 

0    9    0    0 

13    5    0 

4    0    0    0 

10    0    0 

0    15    0 

0    2    0    0 

0    5    0    0 

Name  of  article. 


.....do 

Hundred... 

RoU  of  40 

yards. 

Ptoul 

Catty 

PlSi 


10  0  0 

0    6  0  0 

0    3  5  0 

0    3  5  0 

0    3  5  0 

15  0  0 


0  10  0 
0  10  0 
15    0    0 


Musk 

Nankeens  and  native  cot- 
ton cloths. 

Nutgalls 

Oil,  as  bean,  tea,  wood, 
ootton,  and  hemp  seed. 

Oiled  paper 

Ohveseed 

Oyster  shells,  sea  shells . . 

Paint,  green 

Palampore,  or  ootton  bed 

quUts. 
Paper: 

First  quality 

Second  quality 

Pearls,  false 

Peek 

Orange 

Pomelo- 
First  qualitv 

Second  quality... 
int: 


Tariff  unit. 


Catty. 
Picul.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


....do..... 

....do 

....do.... 

do.... 

Hundred.. 


Picol... 
....  do.. 
do.. 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Oil 

Pictures  and  paintings. . . . 
Pictures  on  pith  or  rice 
paper. 

Pottery,  earthenware 

Preser\-<»s,  comfits,  and 
sweetmeats. 

Rattans,  split 

Rattan  ware 

Rhubarb 

Rice  or  paddy,  wheat, 
millet,  and  other  grain. 

Rugs  of  hair  or  skin 

Samshu 

Sandalwood  ware 

Seaweed 

Sesamum  seed 

Shoes  and  boot«,  leather 
or  satin. 

Shoes,  straw 

Silks: 

Raw  and  thrown 

Yellow,  from  Sseohw 
Reeled  trom  dupions.. 
Silk: 

Wild  raw 

Refuse 

Tocoons , 

Floes— 

(Canton 

From  other  Prov- 
inces. 
Ribbons  and  thread . . 
Piece  eoods;  pongees, 
shawls,  hearts,  orftpe, 
satin,  gauzes,    vel- 
vet and  embroidered 
goods. 
Piece    goods:  Seech 
wan,  Shantung. 

Tassels 

Caps 

Silk  and  cotton  mixtures- 
Silver  and  gold  ware.. . 

Snuff 

Soy 

Straw  braid  (see  remarks 

at  end  of  tariff). 
Sugar: 

Brown 

White 

Candy , 

Tallow: 

Animal 

Vegetable 

Tea  (see  remarks  at  end 

of  tariff). 
TinfoU 


do 

do 

Each 

Hundred.. 


Picul... 
do.. 


...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Kach 

Picul 

Cattv 

Picul 

do.... 

100  pairs.. 


Duty. 


T.U. 
0    9 


a  a 

0 


15    0    0 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


0    3    0     0 


.do. 


PicuL... 

an. .do 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do... 


.do., 
.do.. 


..do.. 
..do.. 


.do 


....do 

Hundred.. 

Picul 

....do.... 
....do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 


do 

do..... 

do..... 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


5    0 
0    0 


0    1 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


14    5    0    0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

"0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

12    5    0 


1  Per  cent 


*  5  per  cent. 


>  Rates  subsequently  modilled. 
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Name  of  article. 

Tariff  unit. 

Duty. 

Name  of  article. 

Tariff  unit. 

Duty. 

Tobacco: 

Preoared 

Picul 

do 

T.  M.  C.  C. 
0    4    5    0 
0    15    0 
0    2    0    0 
15    0    0 
0    10    0 

0    15    0 
0    5    0    0 
0    18    0 

Varnish,  or  crude  lacquer. 
Vermicelli 

PlcuL 

do. 

T.  M.  c.  a 

0    5    0    0 

LeaT^.. :..:....... 

0    18    0 

Tortoise-shell  ware 

TnmkSi  leather-  -  - 

Catty 

Picul 

do 

do 

Vermilion da 

Wax.  white  or  insect -  --  do...  .. 

2  5  0  0 
15    0    0 

Turmeric 

Twine,  hemp: 

Canton , 

Wood:  Piles,  poles,  and 

joists. 
Wood  ware 

Each 

Picul 

do 

»0  0  3  0 
115    0 

Soochow 

...  .do...  . 

Wool 

0    3    5    0 

Turnips,  salted 

do 

»  Rates  subsequently  modified. 

The  export  tariff  was  amended  in  1914  and  1915  in  a  few  particulars, ' 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  following:  Matting,  duty  re- 
duced to  0.10  tael  per  roll  of  40  yards;  tea,  blacK  and  green,  duty  re- 
duced to  1  tael  per  picul^ ;  straw  braid,  duty  reduced  to  0.35  tael  per 
picul ;  lace,  drawn  work,  hair  nets,  preservea  fruits,  and  ginger,  duties 
abolished. 

Since  February,  1861,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Shanghai  Cus-  , 
toms  to  charge  duty  ad  valorem  on  coarse  unfired  Japanese  tea 
imported  for  local  consumption. 

Since  April  1,  1861,  tea  imported  from  Japan  for  the  purpose  ot . 
being  refired  and  reexported  to  a  foreign  country  has  been  dealt  with  ' 
at  Shanghai  according  to  the  following  rule : 

Tea  imported  into  this  port  from  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  being  reflred  and 
reexported  to  a  foreign  country  wlU  be  aUowed  a  reduction  on  the  actual  weight 
imported  of  20  per  cent  on  the  import  duty,  and  when  reexported  a  drawback 
certificate  for  the  entire  amount  of  duty  paid  will  be  granted  on  application  In 
the  usual  manner,  provided  that  the  terms  of  Article  XLV  of  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  China  be  complied  with,  and  that  the  weights,  etc.,  be  cor- 
rectly declared. 

In  the  tariff  appended  to  the  Russian  Regulations  of  1862  the  ex- 
port duty  on  brick  tea  is  fixed  at  6  mace  per  picul. 

*  Editor's  Note. — As  this  handboolE  was  going  to  press,  a  report  was  received  from  the 
rnlted  States  consulate  general  at  Hankow,  statin]?  that  the  followintr  notice  has  been 
Issued  by  the  Maritime  Customs  authorities    (Oct.   11,   1010)    releasuig  tea   from  the 

Sayment  of  export  duty :  **  On  and  after  the  10th  instant  all  kinds  of  tea — Including  tea 
ust  and  brick  tea — shipped  abroad  will  be  passed  free  of  duty.    No  duty  will  be  charged 
on  tea  shipped  from  one  treaty  port  to  another,  if  declared  for  exportation  abroad.    But. 

?pon  its  landing  at  the  second  port,  the  consignee  will  be  required  to  deposit  a  t>ond 
TaJid  for  one  year)  for  the  export  and  coast  duties  at  existing  rates.** 
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POSTAL  FACILITIES  IN  CHINA. 

By  Commercial  Attaobe  Jalean  Arnold. 
POSITION  OF  FOREIGN  POST  OFFICES  IN  CHINA. 

The  developments  in  the  Chinese  postal  service  during  the  past 
decade  have  been  so  extensive  and  so  favorable  that  there  is  in 
reality  no  longer  any  need  for  a  continuance  of  the  foreign  post 
offices  operated  in  that  country. 

In  the  city  of  Shanghai  there  are  the  following  foreign  post  offices: 
American,  British,  French,  Japanese,  German,  and  Russian.  With 
the  exception  of  tne  American,  these  post  offices  are  also  found  in 
Peking,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  and  Canton.  The  Japanese  have  their 
post  offices  scattered  throughout  China  in  large  numbers.  These  for- 
eign post  offices  in  China  operate  as  extensions  of  the  domestic  postal 
administration  of  the  countries  that  tJiey  represent.  Thus  it  would  be 
to  the  disadvantage  of  any  one  country  to  withdraw  its  post  office 
from  China  unless  the  others  did  likewise,  for  the  rea»[>n  that  the 
facilities  which  these  post  offices  extend  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  their  respective  nationals  are  of  appreciable  si^^nificance. 

The  United  States  post  office  at  Shanghai,  for  instance,  operates  as 
a  domestic  American  post  office  in  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  mail,  parcels,  money  orders,  etc.,  can  be  sent 
to  Shanghai  at  the  same  rates  that  obtain  in  the  domestic  administra- , 
tion  of  post  offices  in  the  United  States,  but  as  the  United  States  has 
no  post  offices  in  any  other  part  of  China,  it  is  necessary,  in  communi- 
cation with  secti(Mis  other  than  Shanghai,  to  use  international  rates. 

In  accordance  with  a  postal  convention,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Governments  maintain  domestic  rates  for  all  mail  matter,  but  the 
Japanese  post  offices  in  China  give  an  added  advantage  to  their  na- 
tionals by  accepting  subsidiary  coins  at  their  face  value  in  the  pur- 
chase of  stamps.  The  Japanese  post  office  also  maintains  in  China 
its  own  system  of  mail  delivery,  whereas  the  United  States  post  c^ce 
in  Shanghai  has  an  arrangement  with  the  Chinese  post  office  for  the 
delivery  of  its  mail. 

CHINESE  POST  OFFICE. 

The  Chinese  postal  service  has  extended  its  facilities  to  every  dis- 
trict in  the  country,  including,  in  many  of  the  outlying  districts,  ex- 
tensive courier  lines.  In  spite  of  unsettled  conditions  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  certain  sections  of  the  country  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulty  of  transportation  in  other 
sections,  the  Chinese  postal  service  has  been  remarkably  efficient,  and 
one  hears  but  little  criticism  in  connection  with  its  organization  and 
general  work.  It  reports  that  very  few  complaints  concerning  loss  of . 
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POSTAL  FACILITIES  IN  CHINA.  107 

mail  or  stolen  mail  are  made,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  rendering  a  rery 
satisfactory  postal  service. 

According  to  the  figures  for  1917,  there  are  about  9,000  offices  and 
agencies  in  the  Chinese  service,  exclusive  of  2,300  local  box  offices 
and  2,000  rural  box  offices.  The  service  has  140,000  miles  of  courieB 
lines,  21,600  miles  of  steamship  or  boat  lines,  and  6,300  miles  of  rail- 
way lines.  During  1917,  280,000,000  articles  were  posted,  including 
about  20,000,000  registered  and  express  articles.  During  the  same 
year  $22,000,000  worth  of  money  orders  were  issued  and  a  like  quan- 
tity cashed.  Thus  in  five  years'  time  the  Chinese  postal  service  has 
increased  from  two  to  fivefold  the  business  that  it  has  transacted. 
It  publishes  in  English  an  annual  report  of  the  workings  of  the 
Chinese  post  office  and  a  Chinese  Postal  Guide,  each  of  which  can  be 
obtained  for  the  price  of  50  cents  from  any  of  the  Chinese  post  offices 
in  China.  The  Postal  Guide  contains  a  list  of  all  the  Chinese  post 
officer  alphabetically  arranged,  giving  the  accepted  English  spelling 
and  the  Chinese  characters,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  Provinces  in 
which  the  offices  are  situated. 

The  United-  States  Post  Office  Department  announces  that  the 
postal  administration  of  China  has  arranged  to  participate  in  the 
exchange  of  international  reply  coupons.  The  new  service  went  into 
operation  on  July  1, 1918.  In  making  this  announcement  the  depart- 
ment states  that  the  Chinese  authorities  are  not  willing  to  exchange 
reply  coupons  that  do  not  bear  the  date  stamp  of  the  issuing  office. 

CHINESE  POSTAGE  TARIFF. 

The  tariff  of  postage  established  for  the  Chinese  post  office  (date 
of  notification,  Apr.  1, 1918)  is  shown  on  the  next  page;  the  ratc«  fov 
correspondence  are  given  in  a  table,  with  footnotes,  while  the  other 
postal  charges  are  given  immediately  after  that  statement  in  non- 
tabular  form  (the  word  "  cent "  refers  always  to  the  one-hundredth 
part  of  a  Chinese  silver  dollar) : 
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( lassiflcation  of 
correspondence. 


Unit  of  weight,  etc 


1.  Domestic 
pboes.* 


Local. 


n. 


Domes- 
tlc» 


2.  Foreign  coontries. 


III. 


Postal 
anion. 


rv. 


Japan, 

Korea, 

and 

leased 

tenltory 

of 
Kwan- 
tong. 


Hong- 

konc, 

WeS^ 

hafwel. 


and 

Tslng- 

tau. 


Lettersc 

Letters,  international 


Postcards 

Newspapers^. 


Boolcs  and  printed 
matter  and  com- 
mercial papers  a. .. . 


Trade  circulars  g . 
Samples  9 


Each  20  grams  or  fraction  thereof 

First  unit  of  20  grams  or  (hiction 

thereof. 
Each  suooessive  unit  or  fraction 

thereof. 
Each  15  grams  or  fraction  thereof. . . . 

Single 

Double  (with  reply  paid) 

Sent  singly  or  in  Dundles  (limit  of 

weight  2  kilos). 

U  p  to  100  grams 

From  100  to  250  grams 

From  250  to  500  grams 

From  500  to  1 ,000  grams 

From  1 ,000  grams  to  2  kilos  (limit 

,   of  weight). 

Each  100  copies  or  fhu^ion  thereof. . . 

Up  to  100  grams 

^  From  100  to  250  grams 

iFrom  250  to  350  grams  (limit  of 
I    weight). 


Centt, 


Cents, 
3 


CtnU. 


Cents. 


tflO 
46 


CefO*. 


1 

2 

*M 

M 
*i 

A2 

A  75 

10 
91 
92 
94 


I' 

»1 

»2J 
AA 
A7i 
»15 

(P) 
92 
95 

9  10 


f 


d4 


d  eZ 

rfli 

dZ 

k  Im  I 


dfH 

dfZ 

hik2 


ikn2  \ekno2      hjku2 


Jkqr2  |'*o«2 


ikqrt 


a  Prepavment  of  fidl  postage  is  compulsory. 

^  For  Sinkiang  and  Mongolia,  see  below,  '^Tariff  Remarks." 

e  Limit  of  weight,  5  kilos  (11  pounds). 

d  When  not  registered .  prepayment  ofpostace  is  optkaal;  but  unprepaid  mail  matter  is  liable  to  a  charga 
of  double  postage  on  delivery,  and  insnfnciently  prepaid  matter  to  a  charge  of  double  the  deficiency. 

e  Limit  of  size,  39  by  26  by  15  centimeters  (15  by  10  by  6  inches). 

/  Tsingtau  only:  1  cent  for  single  cards:  2  cents  for  double  cards. 

9  I^iable  to  letter  rate  if  sealed  against  nispection. 

h  Limit  of  size,  45  by  45  by  45  centimeters  (18  by  18  by  18  hiches);  in  rolls,  75  centhneters  (30  faicfaes)  In 
length  by  10  centimeters  (4  Inches)  in  diameter. 

i  Per  100  grams. 

J  Per  50  grams. 

k  At  least  part  postage  must  be  prepaid. 

'  Per  75  grams. 

n  Limit  of  weight,  1 ,120  grams. 

n  Minimum  charge,  10  cents  per  packet  for  commercial  papers. 

•  Per  112  grams. 

p  Printed-matter  rates  plus  10  cents  per  100  copies. 

«  Limit  of  size.  90  by  20  by  10  centimeters  (12  by  8  by  4  inches):  in  rolls,  30  centhneters  (12  inches)  hi 
length  by  15  centimeters  (6  inches)  in  diameter. 

r  Mhiimum  charge,  4  cents  per  packet. 

«  Limit  of  weight,  375  grams. 

The  postal  charges,  other  than  for  corresponden(»,  are  as  follows : 

Registration  fee, — Simple :  Domestic  places,  5  cents ;  Postal  Tnion,  10  cents ; 
Japan,  Korea,  and  I^eased  Territory  of  Kwantung,  7  cents;  Hongkong,  Wel- 
baiwei,  Macao,  and  Tsingtau,  10  cents.  With  return  receipt:  Domestic  places, 
10  cents;  Postal  T^nion,  20  cents;  Japan.  Korea,  and  Leased  Territory  of 
Kwnntung,  10  cents;  Hongkong,  Weihaiwei,  Macao,  and  Tsingtau,  20  cents. 
I'repaynient  of  full  postage  is  compulsory. 

Express  lee, — Domestic  places,  10  cents  per  article  in  addition  to  ordinary 
I>ostage;  Postal  Union,  Japan,  Korea,  and  liCased  Territory  of  Kwantung,  12 
cents  per  article  in  addition  to  ordinary  postage  and  fees.  Prepayment  of  full 
])ostage  is  compulsory. 

Insured  letters. — Domestic  places:  One  per  cent  of  value  declared  (minimum, 
10  cents)  in  addition  to  domestic  postage  and  registration  fee.  Prepayment  of 
full  postage  Is  compulsory. 
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Money  orders. — For  domestic  places,  the  charge  per  dollar  or  fraction  thereof 
Is  variable  and  may  be  ascertained  at  the  issuing  office;  the  minimum  charge 
per  order  is  5  centa     For  foreign  countries  money  orders  are  not  issued. 

Parcels, — For  local  delivery  the  charge  is  10  cents  for  parcels  up  to  6  kilos 
and  20  cents  for  parcels  from  5  to  10  kilos. 

For  other  domestic  i^aces  the  sin^e  rate  for  parcels  up  to  1  kilo  is  20  cents^ 
and  the  single  rate  for  every  kilo  or  fraction  thereof  above  1  kilo  up  to  10  kilos 
is  10  cents.  Domestic  parcels  are  subject  to  single,  double,  treble,  quintuple,  or 
sextuple  rates,  according  to  the  routes  followed.  (See  below,  "  Tariff  remarks," 
Domestic  places,  section  10,  Parcels.) 

For  parcels  to  domestic  places  the  limit  of  weight  is  10  kilos  (22  pounds) ; 
limit  of  size,  1  meter  (Si  feet)  in  length,  breadth,  or  depth  or  1  meter  80  centi- 
meters (6  feet)  in  length  and  girth  combined;  except  for  ncmsteam-served 
places,  for  which  the  limits  are  5  kilos  (11  pounds)  and  30  by  30  by  30  centi- 
meters (12  by  12  by  12  inches). 

For  rates  to  Postal  Union  countries,  see  International  Postal  Tariff,  and 
below,  "Tariff  remarks,"  Foreign  countries. 

For  parcels  to  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  I^-eased  Territory  of  Kwantung  the  fol- 
lowing rates  are  charged,  in  addition  to  single,  double,  treble,  quintuple,  or 
sextuple  domestic  rates,  according  to  the  routes  followed  (see  "Tariff  re- 
marks," Domestic  places,  section  10,  Parcels) ;  Up  to  750  grams  (1  pound 
10  ounces),  30  cents;  0.75  kilo  to  1.5  kilos  (31  pounds),  35  cents;  1.5  to  2.25 
kilos  (5  pounds),  40  cents;  2.25  to  3.375  kilos  (7i  pounds),  50  cents;  3.375  to  4.5 
kilos  (10  pounds),  60  cents;  4.5  to  5.625  kilos  (12^  pounds),  70  cents. 

For  parcels  to  Hongkong,  Weihaiwei,  and  Tsingtau  the  charge  is  10  cents 
per  parcel  in  addition  to  domestic  postage.  For  Hongkong  and  Weihalwel  the 
limit  of  weight  is  4.95  kilos  (11  pounds). 

For  parens  to  Macao  the  following  rates  are  charged  in  addition  to  domestic 
postage:  Up  to  3  pounds  (1.35  kilos),  80  cents;  3  to  7  pounds  (3.15  kilos), 
58  cents;  7  to  11  pounds  (4.95  kilos),  85  cents. 

On  parcels  prepayment  of  full  postage  is  compulsory. 

Following  are  the  "  Tariff  remarks "  published  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  schedules: 

1.   DOMESTIC  PLACES. 

Local:  Tariff  /. — Applies  to  mall  matter  and  parcels  within  local  deUvery 
radius. 

Domestic:  Tariff  II. — ^Applies  to  mail  matter  and  parcels  between  Chinese  post 
offices  in  China,  except  Mongolia,  Sinklang,  and  Tibet 

1  and  2.  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang. — As  regards  postage  to,  from,  and  within 
Mongolia  and  Sinklang,  double  and  treble  rates  obtain.    See  Post  Office. 

3.  Tibet. — Correspondence,  ordinary  and  registered,  to,  and  from,  places  in 
Tibet  is  to  be  franked  at  full  Union  rates. 

4.  InsufficienVHy  prepaid  mail  matter. — BMll  prepayment  of  domestic  rates  in 
Chinese  stamps  is  compulsory ;  articles  insufficiently  prepaid  will  be  refused  when 
presented  for  posting  and  if  dropped  into  letter  box  are  liable  to  detention.  The 
amount  due  on  insufficiently  prepaid  mail  matter  will  be  assessed  in  every  case 
by  the  Post  Office  and  indicated  in  postage-due  stamps  affixed  on  the  cover; 
refusal  to  acquit  the  postage  due  so  indicated  will  be  equivalent  to  refusing  the 
article. 

5.  D^ivery  inland. — Any  mail  matter  destined  for  inland  places  where  the  Post 
Office  is  not  established  or  does  not  maintain  delivery  will  be  forwarded 
through  native  agencies  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  addressee  or  sender. 

6.  Trade  circukirs. — ^AU  copies  of  trade  circulars  must  be  identical,  consist  of 
single  sheets  of  ordinary  paper  (light  catalogues  not  exceeding  80  grams  in 
weight  alone  excepted),  and  contain  no  writing;  they  may  be  printed  on  one  or 
both  sides,  be  folded  or  open,  but  may  not  be  addressed  or  placed  In  envelopes. 

7.  Express  delivery. — Mail  matter  for  express  delivery,  if  addressed  to  a  place 
at  which  an  express  delivery  office  functions,  may  be  posted  at  any  postal  estab- 
lishment. The  domestic  express  delivery  fee,  which  includes  simple  registration, 
is  payable  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  postage  by  means  of  postage  stamps. 

8.  Insured  letters. — Domestic  registered  letters  may  be  insured  at  a  limited 
number  of  offices.  They  must  be  enclosed  in  special  covers,  to  be  obtained  at  the 
Post  Office ;  these  are  sold  in  three  sizes  at  1  cent,  2  cents,  and  3  cents  each. 
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9,  Money  orders, — Limit  of  issue  on  one  money  order,  $200  between  money 
order  offices  Ao,  $100  between  money  order  offices  A.  or  A  and  Aa,  and  $CM^ 
between  money  order  offices  B,  or  B  and  A  or  Aa.  Between  money  order  offices 
Aa,  the  limit  in  value  of  Money  Orders  issuable  on  one  day  to  the  same  person 
and  for  the  same  payee  is  $600,  between  money  order  offices  A,  or  A  and  A#  ia 
$300t  and  between  money  order  offices  B,  or  B  and  A  or  Aa  is  $100.  For  names 
of  offices  on  which  money  orders  are  issuable,  see  Postal  Guide.  Part  II,  column  5, 
Indications  Nos.  2a,  2,  and  3 ;  for  fee  payable,  inquire  at  money  order  offices. 

iO,  Parcels, — Domestic  parcels  are  subject  to  single,  double,  treble,  quintuple, 
or  sextuple  rates,  according  to  the  routes  followed. 

{a)  For  all  parcels  except  those  to,  from«  and  between  offices  in  Kansm. 
Shensi,  Ssechwan,  Yunnan,  Kweichow,  Mongolia,  or  Sinkiang  the 
following  rates  apply: 
!•.  Parens  between  steam-served  places  trans- 
mitted throughout  by  steam  services Sing^le  rate. 

2*.  Parens  for  transmission  within  the  Province 
of  posting  or  to  contiguous  Provinces 
whether  trannnitted  by  steam  service  or 

courier Single  rate. 

8*.  Parcels  for  transmission  to  Provinces  not 
contiguous  to  the  Province  of  posting  and 

reached  wholly  or  partly  by  courier Double  rates. 

(h)  For  all  parcels  to,  from,  and  between  offices  in  Kansu.  Shenst.  Szech- 
wan,  Yunnan  (except  via  Indo-China).  Kweictiow,  Mongolia,  or 
Sinkiang  the  following  rates  apply : 
1*.  Parcels  to  steam-served  places  in  Ssechwan 
from  steam-served  places  elsewhere,  trans- 
mitted throughout  by  steam  services Double  rates. 

2*.  Parcels  from  steam-served  places  in  Ssech- 
wan to  steam-served  places  elsewhere, 
transmitted  throughout  by  steam  services.  Single  rate. 
3*.  Parcels  posted  in  Szechwan,  Kansu.  Shensl. 
Yunnan,  or  Kweichow  for  transmission 
and  delivery  within  the  Province  of  post- 
ing   Single  rate. 

4^.  Parcels  from  nonsteam-served  places  in 
Szechwan,  ftll  places  In  Kansu.  Shensl. 
Yunnan  (except  via  Indo-C!hlna ) .  or 
Kweichow  to  places  In  Provinces  contigu- 
ous to  the  Province  of  origin,  and  vice 

versa Double  rates. 

fi*.  Parcels  from  nonsteam-served  places  in 
Szechwan,  all  places  in  Kansu.  Shensl. 
Yunnan  (except  via  Indo-Chlna),  or 
Kweichow  to  places  in  Provinces  not  con- 
tiguous to  the  Province  of  origin,  and 

vice  versa Treble  rates. 

d.*  Parcels  posted  for  transmission  and  deliv- 
ery within  Mongolia . Double  rates. 

7*.  Parcels  exchanged  between  Mongolia  and 
places   in   all   other   Provinces    (except 

places  in  Yunnan  via  Indo-Chlna) Sextuple  rates. 

N.  B. — Parcels  addressed  to  places  be- 
yond Urga  are  subject  to  an  additional 
single  domestic  rate  of  postage  payable 
by  the  addressee. 
8*.  Parcels  posted  for  transmission  and  delivery 

within  the  Province  of  Sinkiang Double  rates. 

0^.  Parens  exchanged  between  Sinkiang  and 
places   In   all   other   Provinces    (except 

places  in  Yunnan  via  Indo-Ohina ) Sextuple  rates. 

N.  B. — Parcels  addressed  to  places  be- 
yond Tlhwafu  are  subject  to  an  additional 
single  domestic  rate  of  postage  payable 
by  the  addressee. 
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(c)  For  parcels  to/and  from,  places  in  Yuudad.  for  tranmuiselon  through 
Hongkong  and  Indo-China,  the  following  rates  apply : 
1*.  Parens  between  steam-served  places  in  Yunnan  and  steam- 
served  places  in  other  Provinces  except  Szechwan,  and  par- 
cels from  steam-served  places  in  Szechwan  to  steam-served 
places  in  Yunnan: 

Not  exceeding  1  Icilo $0.70 

From  1  to  2  kilos .ST) 

From  2  to  3  kilos 1.05 

From  3  to  5  kilos 1.20 

t'rom  5  to  7  kilos 1.70 

From  7  to  10  kilos 1.90 

2*.  Parcels  from  steam-sen-ed  places  in  Yunnan  to  steam-served 
places  in  Szechwan.  and  parcels  between  nonsteam- served 
places  in  Yonnan  and  nonsteam-served  places  in  all  Prov- 
inces exc^>t  Szeehwan,   Kansu,   Shaisi,   and   Kweichow, 
single  domestic  rate  in  addition  to  the  special  rate  given 
under  1*. 
8^.  Parcels  betwe«:i  nonsteam-served  places  in  Yunnan  and  non- 
steam-served places  in  the  Provinces  of  Szechwan,  Kansu, 
ShMisi,  and  Kweichow,  douUe  domestic  rates  in  addition 
to  the  special  rate  given  under  l"*. 
4*.  Parens  between  Yunnan  and  Mongolia  or  Slnkiang,  quintuple 
domestic  rates  in  addition  to  the  special  rate  given  under  1*. 
id)  On  parcels  via  HcHigkong  to  domestic  places  an  extra  2  cents  per  i 
kilo  (1  pound)  is  charged*  except  in  the  case  of  paragraph  (c) 
.  above. 
A  return  receipt  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  5  cents 
for  all  domestic  places  except  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang,  in  which  case  the  fee  is 
10  cents. 

Jl.  Insured  parcels. — Domestic  parcels  may  be  insured  at  a  limited  number  of 
offices  against  a  domestic  insurance  fee  of  i  cent  per  dollar  or  fraction  thereof 
( minimum  fee.  5  cents)  of  the  amount  insured,  except  to  or  from  oflSces  in  Szech- 
wan,  when  the  fee  is  2  cents  per  dollar  or  fraction  thereof  (minimum  fee,  10 
cents) .  Parcels  containing  goldware.  silverware,  jewelry,  or  precious  stones  must 
1)0  insured.  The  limit  of  Insurance  is  $600  except  to  and  from  Szechwan,  which 
is  $50. 

12.  Trade  charge  parceU. — Parcels  taxed  with  trade  charges  are  accepted  for 
transmission  between  domestic  parcel  Insurance  offices  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  2 
per  cent  on  the  amount  to  be  collected. 

2.   FOBEIGN    COUNTRIES. 

(Weight  and  size  must  conform  with  the  rules  of  the  country  concerned.) 

1.  Union:  Tariff  III  {Union  rates). — Mail  matter  to  or  from  countries  in  the 
Postal  Union. 

2.  Japan,  etc.:  Tariff  IV. — Mall  matter  to  or  from  Japan,  Korea,  and  the 
leased  Territory  of  Kwantung. 

For  packets  containing  seeds  of  agricultural  products  the  rate  of  postage  is  1 
cent  per  112  grams  or  fraction  thereof,  up  to  1,120  grama 

3.  Hongkong  J  etc.:  Tariff  V. — Mail  matter  to.  and  from,  Hongkong  and  Liu- 
kungtao  (Weihalwel),  Macao,  and  Tslngtau.  (Exception:  Letters  from  Canton 
to  Hongkong,  and  also  letters  from  Canton  and  Tslnshan  to  Macao,  and  vice 
Tersa,  are  charged  2  cents  per  15  grams  or  fraction  thweof.) 

These  tariffs  frank  international  mail  matter  prepaid  at  Union  rates  (III)  or 
at  specially  arranged  rates  (IV,  V)  to  or  from  any  place  in  China  where  a 
Chinese  post  office  exists ;  but  a  tax  of  2  cents  for  each  article  distributed  is  col- 
lected from  the  addressees  on  printed  papers  of  all  kinds — newspapers,  books. 
and  printed  matter — received  from  foreign  countries,  except  Hongkong  and 
Japan,  and  addressed  to  nonsteam-served  places.  On  such  mall  matter  from 
Hongkong  and  Japan  the  tax  collected  is  equal  to  the  domestic  rate  of  postage. 
(Tariff  II). 

4.  Insufficiently  prepaid  mail  matter. — Articles  arriving  from  abroad  Insuf- 
ficiently franked  will  be  forwarded  to  destination,  but  double  the  deficiency  In 
Union  postage— and  for  heavy  mall  articles  transmitted  inland  2  cents  per  article 
or  once  the  deficiency  in  domestic  postage  as  the  case  may  l>e — will  be  collected 
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from  the  addressee  on  delivery.  Tbe  amount  dne  will  be  assessed  in  every  case 
by  a  Chinese  post  office  and  indicated  in  postage-due  stamps  affixed  on  the  cover; 
refusal  to  acquit  the  postage  due  so  indicated  will  be  equivalent  to  refusing  the 
article. 

5.  International  escpress  mail  matter  is  accepted  for  a  limited  number  of  for- 
eign countries,  a  list  of  which  may  be  seen  at  any  domestic  express  delivery  office: 
The  Post  Office  only  issues  receipts  for  international  express  delivery  articles  if 
they  are  registered. 

6,  Internationl  parens. — 

(a)  International  parcels  from  establishments  belonging  to  Category  A 

( **  List  of  Post  Offices,'*  Indication  No.  7 — Offices  exchanging  par- 
cels under  Union  regulations)  pay  postage  according  to  the  inter- 
national parc^  tariff. 

(b)  International  parcels  from  establishments  belonging  to  Category  B 

(places  not  included  in  "List  of  Post  Offices,"  Indication  No.  7) 
pay  the  above,  and,  in  addition,  domestic  postage  (Tariff  II),  single 
double,  treble,  quintuple,  or  sextuple  (vide  "Tariff  remarlcs": 
1. — Domestic  Places,  8  10,  above),  applicable  between  the  place  of 
origin  and  the  nearest  establishment  in  "  List  of  post  offices^"  Indi- 
cation No.  7. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  international  parcels  destined  to  establishments  belong- 

ing to  Category  B,  this  domestic  postage — apfdicable  betweai  tlie 
place  of  destination  and  the  nearest  establishment  in  "  List  of  Post 
Offices,"  Indication  No.  7 — is  collected  from  addressees. 

(d)  A  return  receipt  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of 

10  cents,  except  in  the  case  of  parcels  for  Japan,  Korea,  and  the 
Leased  Territory  of  Kwantung,  when  the  additional  fee  is  3  centSL 
Return  receipts  are  not  obtainable  for  uninsured  parcels  addressed 
to  the  United  Kingdom  or  sent  "  via  London." 

3.   CURRENCY. 

(For  the  purchase  of  stamps.) 

Full-value  dollars  purchase  100  cents  In  stamps;  subsidiary  silver  coins, 
copper  1-cent  pieces,  copper  cash,  and  inferior  dollars  are  accepted  at  average 
dollar-exchange  rates  periodically  fixed  by  the  Postal  Commissioner. 

4.    PROHIBITIONS. 

It  is  forbidden  to  send  by  post  articles  which  from  their  nature  may  soil  or 
damage  the  correspondence,  also  contraband,  explosive,  inflammable,  or  dan- 
gerous substances,  as  well  as  opium,  morphia,  cocaine,  salt,  cow)er  cash,  bul- 
lion, arms,  munitions  of  war,  and  coins  of  all  kinds.  Articles  liable  to  customs 
duty,  and  goldware,  silverware,  Jewelry,  and  precious  stones,  may  not  be  sent 
in  correspondence,  but  may  be  sent  by  parcel  post  under  special  regulations. 

UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  AGENCY  AT  SHANGHAI. 

As  alreacJy  stated,  the  United  States  Government  maintains  at 
Shanghai  a  postal  agency,  through  which  articles  of  every  kind  are 
admitted  to  the  domestic  mail  or  the  United  States  for  delivery  to 
the  city  of  Shanghai  at  rates  and  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
applicable  to  articles  addresed  for  delivery  in  the  United  States. 
Also,  postal  money  orders  may  be  issued  to  and  from  Shanghai  on 
the  United  States  domestic  basis.  * 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  domestic  rates 
obtain  between  the  United  States  Postal  Agency  at  Shanghai  and  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  no  similar  arrangement  obtains  in  the 
postal  service  between  other  parts  of  China  and  the  United  States. 
Thus,  for  communication  with  any  section  of  China  other  than 
Shanghai  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  international  postal  rates  and 
proceed  under  the  regulations  of  the  International  Postal  Union,  of 
which  China  is  a  member. 
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The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  United  States  Of- 
ficial Postal  Guide,  1918,  as  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  postal  service  between  the  United  States  and. Shanghai: 

(a)  Articles  of  every  kind  that  are  admitted  to  the  domestic  malls  of  the 
United  States  may  be  sent  by  mall  for  delivery  in  the  city  of  Shanghai  at  the 
postage  rate  and  under  the  conditions  which  apply  to  similar  articles  addressed 
for  deUvery  in  the  United  Statea  Letters  for  the  city  of  Shanghai  specially 
addressed  via  Siberia  or  via  Europe  and  Siberia  or  otherwise  to  Indicate  the 
trans-Siberian  route  are  subject  to  the  Postal  Union  postage  rate  of  5  cents  for 
the  first  ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  additional  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 
Such  letters  are  not  delivered  through  the  postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  but  under 
the  Postal  Union  regulations  are  delivered  through  the  Chinese  or  British  post 
offices  in  the  city  of  Shanghai. 

Letters  for  the  city  of  Shanghai  sent  via  the  Pacific  are  delivered  through  the 
United  States  Postal  Agency  In  that  city,  and  are  consequently  subject  to  domestic 
rates  and  conditions.  Articles  for  all  other  parts  of  China  by  either  the  Pacific 
or  trans-Siberian  route  are  subject  to  Postal  Union  conditions,  unless  by  "  Inter- 
national parcel  post." 

Only  such  parcels  for  the  city  of  Shanghai  as  can  not  be  sent  by  domestic  parcel 
post  to  the  United  States  Postal  Agency  at  Shanghai  should  bo  sent  by  Inter- 
national parcel  post  via  the  Chinese  Post  Office  at  Shanghai. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  parcels  by  the  domestic  parcel  post  can  be  insured  but 
can  not  be  registered. 

(h)  All  letters  and  packages  Included  In  malls  made  up  In  the  United  States 
for  the  United  States  postal  agency  at  Shanghai  and  received  at  that  agency 
which  contain,  or  In  the  opinion  of  the  postal  agent  may  contain,  articles  liable 
to  Chinese  customs  duties,  are  submitted  to  customs  officials  specially  authorized 
to  perform  that  duty  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  who  determine  the  duti- 
able character  of  the  articles  and  levy  the  proper  customs  charges  upon  such  as 
they  find  to  be  dutiable ;  which  charges  the  United  States  postal  agent  collects 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  articles,  and  transmits  the  amounts  so  collected  to  the 
Chinese  customs  official  designated  to  receive  and  receipt  for  the  same. 

(c)  Articles  which  the  addressees  refuse  to  receive  on  account  of  the  customs 
charges  will  be  returned  to  this  country  the  same  as  other  undeliverable  articles, 
and  the  Chinese  customs  official  who  appraised  such  articles  will  be  promptly 
advised  of  the  refusal  of  the  addressees  to  pay  the  charges  and  of  the  return  of 
the  articles  to  the  United  States. 

Parcels  to  the  United  States  from  Shanghai,  China,  to  which  the  domestic  postal 
regulations  are  applicable,  must  not  exceed  50  pounds  In  weight  nor  48  Inches 
length  and  girth  combined.  The  postal  rate  on  parcel  post  packages  from  Shang- 
hai, China,  to  the  United  States  Is  12  cents  gold  per  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

Advices  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department  from  the 
United  States  postal  agent  at  Shanghai,  China,  suggest  that  declara- 
tion tags  or  invoices  should  be  attached  to  parcel-post  packages  sent 
to  China. 

Although  this  Shanghai  postal  agencv  has  all  the  parcel-post 
privileges  of  a  post  oflBce  in  the  United  States,  all  parcels  received 
must,  nevertheless,  pass  the  inspection  of  the  Chinese  Customs. 

Addressees  are  orten  caused  much  inconvenience  and  needless  ex- 
pense because  the  sender  fails  to  forward  the  invoices  in  the  same 
mail  as  the  parcel  or  to  attach  a  customs  declaration  tag  or  invoice 
to  the  parcel. 

China  admits  dutj  free  merchandise  for  personal  use  to  the  value 
of  10  taels.  When  invoices  or  customs  declaration  tags  are  attached, 
the  parcels  are  passed  and  delivered  iminediately ;  otherwise  they  are 
held  for  customs  inspection,  and  not  a  little  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  obtaining  delivery. 
134509**— 20 8 
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Parcel-post  mail  is  handled  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  as  first-class 
matter.  Unless  the  invoice  is  put  into  the  mail  on  the  same  day  the 
parcel  is  mailed,  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  latter  catches  an  out- 
going steamer  and  the  document  is  left  behind,  arriving  in  Shanghai 
a  week  or  two  later. 

In  some  cases  American  firms  have  neglected  to  send  invoices  alto- 
gether. Parcds  accumulate  needlessly  m  the  postal  asency  await- 
mg  the  documents.  Some  firms  apparently  do  not  imi^rstand  that 
invoices  may  be  inclosed  in  invoice  envelopes  and  attached  to  the 
parcel  without  extra  postage. 

Too  much  emphasis  and  insistence  can  not  be  placed  upon  this 
point,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  found  to  affect  tne  leputetion  of 
American  business  in  China.  The  time  factor  consecment  upon  the 
distance  should  not  be  complicated  with  avoidable  delays. 

Particularly  is  it  advantageous  for  senders  mailing  merchandise  to 
banks  for  accoimt  of  customers  to  attach  duplicate  invoices  to  the 
parcels.  If  this  is  done,  delivery  can  be  effected  much  more  quickly 
m  a  majority  of  cases. 

Merchants  in  America  will  find  the  parcel-post  C.  O.  D.  service  to 
Shanghai  a  distinct  advantage  in  dealing  with  their  customers  in 
that  city.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  service  ap- 
plies only  to  the  city  of  Shanghai. 

The  following  paragraph  mates  to  the  exchange  of  money  orders 
with  Hongkong: 

Many  errors  result  from  the  failure  of  postmasters  to  understand  that  Hong- 
kong, China,  is  a  British  colony  and  that  there  are  British  postal  agencies  at  the 
Chinese  "  treaty  ports  *'  of  Amoy,  Canton,  Chefoo,  etc.,  on  which  orders  may  be 
drawn  "  through  '*  Hongkong.  (See  ''  International  List.**)  Payment  is  made  at 
aU  of  these  offices  on  the  original  order  issued  in  the  United  States,  which  must 
therefore,  be  delivered  to  the  remitter  for  transmission  to  the  payee. 

Persons  desiring  detailed  rulings  and  information  on^  foreign 
mails  in  general  f  including  rates  of  postage,  samples,  composite  padc- 
ages,  insured  ana  c.  o.  d.  mail,  registered  mail,  eto.)  should  consult 
the  United  States  Official  Postal  Guide. 
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RAILWAYS  IN  CHINA. 


By  Trade  CommissloxLer  Frank  Rliea* 
CLASSIFICATION. 

This  chapter  is  designed  to  give  the  salient  facts  concerning  the 
railways  in  China  as  they  exist  at  the  present  writing.  Persons  de- 
siring a  detailed  study  of  the  subject  are  referred  to  Special  Agents 
Series  No.  180,  "  Far  Eastern  Markets  for  Railway  Materials,  Equip- 
ment, and  Supplies,"  a  book  containing  339  pages  and  46  illustratioas 
and  obtainable  for  35  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  any  of  the  dis- 
trict offices  of  the  Bureau  or  Foreign  mid  Domestic  Commerce. 

The  Chinese  railways  can  probably  best  be  classified  as  follows ;  the 
mileage  shown  represents  the  miles  of  line  open  December  31,  1917 : 


Groups. 


Chinese  Governmeni  railways. 

Chinese  private  railways 

Chinese  provincial  railwavs 

Chinese  industrial  railways 


Total  Chinese  railways. . 
Foreign  railways 


Total 
miles 

of 
line. 


3,906 

234 

112 

50 


4,301 
2,356 


Total  all  railways  in  China. . 


6,657 


Miles  of  line  of  various  gauges . 


5  feet 
(Russian). 


1,078 


1.078 


4  feet  8i 

inches 

(standard). 


3,754 

234 

95 

33 


4,116 
991 


3  feet  3.37 
inches        2  feet, 
(meter). 


5,107 


151    

'it  !!!!!!!!!! 

17 

168                 17 
287    

45o  17 


In  the  above  classification  two  branch  lines  in  Manchuria  totaling 
132  miles  are  included  as  Chinese  Government  Railways;  while  these 
are  nominally  such,  they  now  are  actually  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  (Japanese)  and 
will  TO  so  referred  to  later.  In  reality  this  makes  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment Railways  total  less  than  3,800  miles  and  the  foreign  railways 
2,480  miles. 

Both  the  Chinese  Government  Railways  and  the  industrial  rail- 
ways are  being  added  to  hj  lines  under  construction.  At  present  no 
mileage  is  under  construction  that  will  add  to  any  of  the  other  three 
grou|)s.  While  private  railways  are  shown  as  now  moi'e  important 
than  industrial  railways,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  latter  will  in  the 
course  of  time  beccHne  more  important  than  the  former;  in  fact,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  private  railwajrs  will  gradually  be  taken  over  as 
Chmese  Government  Railways,  as  is  even  more  probable  in  the  case 
of  the  remaining  provincial  railways. 

LOCATION  AND  EXTENT. 

The  railway  map  of  China,  in  volume  1,  shows  the  general  loca- 
tion of  the  different  lines.  From  the  map  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
is  one  group  of  seven  lines  north  of  the  Yangzte  River,  radiating  from 
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Peking  and  Tientsin,  which  total  about  3,000  miles,  with  some  250 
miles  of  additional  lines  under  construction.  The  two  lines  out  of 
Shanghai  south  of  the  Yangtze  River,  totaling  381  miles,  are  con- 
nected by  ferrv  at  Pukow  with  the  Tientsin-Pukow  line,  and  the  264 
miles  of  completed  line  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway  south  of  the 
Yangtze  River  at  Wuchang  will  no  doubt  arrange  ferry  connection 
with  the  Peking-Hankow  fine  at  Hankow,  making  a  total  of  about 
3,650  miles  of  line,  which  is  much  the  most  important  group  of  rail- 
ways at  present  in  China. 

The  following  account  will  outline  briefly  the  location,  extent,  con- 
nections, and  control  of  the  several  lines  constituting  the  different 
groups  in  the  above  classification  of  Chinese  railways. 

CHINESE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 
MINISTRY  OF  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Before  describing  the  several  railways  in  this  group  it  seems  desir-' 
able  to  explain  that  all  the  Chinese  (joyemment  Railways  are  sup- 

Sosed  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  the 
epartment  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  charge  of  railways,  ports, 
telegi-aphs,  and  telephones.  This  control  is  actual  for  such  lines  as 
the  Peking- Suiyuan,  is  restricted  or  limited  for  such  lines  as  the 
Shanghai-Xanking,  and  is  entirely  nominal  for  the  Kirin-Changchun 
and  Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun  lines  in  Manchuria — these  last  oeing 
the  two  branches  already  mentioned  as  managed  by  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  Co.  The  headquarters  of  the  Ministry  of  Communi- 
cations are  at  "Peking. 

PEKING-MUKDEN  RAILWAY. 

This  is  the  oldest  railway  in  China,  and  one  of  the  most  successful, 
particularly  from  a  financial  standpoint.  There  is  a  total  of  600 
miles  of  line,  and  the  main  line  runs  from  Peking  through  Tientsin 
to  Mukden,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway.  A  branch  extends  to  the  formerly  important  port  of  New- 
chwang,  and  it  passes  through  the  very  important  Kaiping  coal 
field,  which  is  being  operated  by  the  Kailan  Mining  Administration. 
Near  Peking  connection  is  made  with  the  Peking-Hankow  and  Pe- 
king-Suiyuan  lines,  and  at  Tientsin  its  terminals  are  used  by  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  line. 

This  line  was  largely  constructed  with  British  capital  furnished 
imder  one  of  the  first  railway  loan  agreements  *  negotiated  by  the  cen- 
tral Chinese  Government.  A  very  considerable  part  of  this  loan  has 
been  amortized  by  earnings.  The  present  administrati(m  is  under  a 
British  staff,  with  a  Chinese  managmg  director  who  is  under  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications.  The  head 
office  is  at  Tientsin. 

PEKING-SUmJAN  RAILWAY. 

This  line  consists  of  the  former  Peking-Kalgan  Railway  and  the 
extension  from  Kalgan  to  Suiyuan,  which  is  now  completed  and  in 
service  as  far  as  Fengchen,  about  260  miles  from  Pekmg;  the  part 

» Thr  terms  of  certain  of  the  railway  agreements  are  discosaed,  Bompwhat  in  detaU,  In 
the  chapter  on  "  Concosslons  and  titles  in  China."     See  p.  224. 
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from  Fengclien  to  Suiyuan,  a  distance  of  something  over  100  miles,  is 
now  under  construction.  Kalgan  is  the  present  terminus  of  a  large 
amount  of  Caravan  travel  from  Mongolia,  but  it  is  expected  that  a 
considerable  part  of  this,  as  well  as  other  caravan  travel,  will  come  to 
Suijnian  when  the  line  is  completed  to  that  point.  The  completed 
main  line  and  branches  at  present  total  291  miles. 

Connections  are  made  near  Peking  with  the  Peking-Mukden  and 
Peking-Hankow  lines. 

Tliis  line  was  built  entirely  with  Chinese  capital  and  by  Chinese 
engineers  and  is  now  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Communications 
without  limitations  or  restrictions  of  loan  agreements.  The  head 
oflSce  is  at  Peking. 

TIENTSIN-PUKOW  RAILWAY. 

The  northern  terminus  of  this  line  connects  with  the  Peking-Muk- 
den Railway  at  Tientsin,  where  the  passenger  station  of  the  latter 
line  is  used.  The  line  runs  south  627  miles  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Yangtze  River  at  Pukow,  which  is  directly  opposite  Nanking,  where 
ferry  connections  are  made  with  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway. 
The  northern  part  of  this  line  was  built  with  German  capital  and  the 
southern  section  with  British  capital.  After  China  entered  the  war 
the  Ministry  of  Communications  dismissed  the  German  staflF  and  took 
control  of  the  northern  section,  appointing  exclusively  Chinese  operat- 
ing oflScers.  The  southern  section  is  administered  largely  by  a  British 
staff,  through  a  Chinese  managing  director  acting  for  the  entire  line. 
Including  branches,  there  is  a  total  of  688  miles  of  line.  The  head 
oflSce  is  at  Tientsin.  The  British  staff  in  charge  of  the  southern  sec- 
tion is  located  at  Pukow. 

PEKING-HANKOW  RAILWAY. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  also  one  of  the  most  successful  lines. 
There  is  now  a  total  of  818  miles  of  main  line  and  branches.  The 
northern  terminus  is  at  Peking,  near  which  city  connection  is  made 
with  the  Peking-Mukden  and  the  Peking-Suiyuan  lines,  and  the  south 
terminus  is  at  Hankow,  on  the  Yangtze  River,  about  754  miles  from 
Peking.  This  line  was  built  as  a  Belgian-French  concession  but  was 
redeemed  in  1908  bjr  the  present  Franco-British  loan.  While  the 
Ministry  of  Communications  has  general  control  of  both  finances  and 
administration,  the  line  is  largely  operated  by  a  French  staff  with  a 
Chinese  managing  director  in  responsible  charge  of  the  line.  The 
head  office  is  at  Peking. 

CHENG-TAI   (SHANSI)   RAILWAY. 

This  is  the  only  meter-gauge  line  of  the  Cliinese  Government  Rail- 
ways, all  the  other  lines  being  of  the  standard  gauge,  4  feet  8i  inches. 
Connection  is  made  with  the  Peking-Hankow  Kailway  at  Shihchia- 
chuang,  about  172  miles  south  of  Peking,  and  the  line  runs  west  161 
miles  tni*ough  very  rough  country  to  Taiyuanfu,  the  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Shansi.  It  taps  one  of  the  best  coal  fields  in  China.  The 
line  was  built  with  Franco-Belgian  capital  and  is  operated  largely  by 
a  French  staff  under  a  Chinese  managmg  director.  The  head  office  is 
at  Shihchiachuang. 
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TAOEOW-CHINGHUA   (TAO-CHING)  RAILWAY. 

This  line  is  located  in  northern  Honan.  At  Taokow,  the  northeast- 
em  terminus,  connection  is  made  with  river  and  canal  transportation 
routes  to  Tientsin.  The  line  runs  southwest  to  Chingfaua  and  the 
Jamiseon  mines,  with  a  total  length  of  line  of  96  miles.  Connection 
is  made  with  the  Peking-Hankow  Bailway  where  it  is  crossed  at 
HsinhsianghsieiK  about  370  miles  south  of  Peking.  This  line  taps  the 
important  coal  fields  of  northern  Honan  forming  part  of  one  of  the 
greatest  coal  fields  in  the  world.  The  line  was  built  with  British 
capital  as  an  operation  of  the  Peking  Syndicate  (British),  but  the 
railway  feature  of  this  concession  was  redeemed  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, making  this  a  Chinese  Government  Railway ;  the  bonds  for 
the  new  loan,  however,  are  held  through  tJie  Peking  Syndicate  and  the 
operation  of  the  line  is  under  a  British  staff,  with  a  Chinese  Managing 
director  in  nominal  charge.  The  head  office  of  the  Peking  Syndicate 
is  in  Peking,  and  the  head  operating  office  of  the  railway  is  at  Hsin- 
hsianghsien  in  the  Province  of  Honan. 

KAIFENG-HONAN   (PIENLO-LUNGHAI)   LINES. 

This  system  is  known  by  a  variety  of  names  but  is  shown  in  the 
Ministry  of  Communications  records  as  the  Kaifeng-Honan.  The 
eastern  terminus  is  Hsuchowfu,  where  connection  is  made  with.  thQ 
Tientsin-Pukow  about  210  miles  north  of  the  port  of  Pukow.  The 
line  runs  west  through  the  Provinces  of  Kiangsu  and  Honan  (and  the 
important  cities  of  Kaifengfu  and  Honanfu)  a  distance  of  about  345 
miles  to  its  present  terminus  at  Mienchih.  Connection  is  made  with 
the  Peking-Hankow  line  where  it  is  crossed  at  Chengchow,  about  430 
miles  south  of  Peking.  An  extension  farther  west  to  Sian,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Province  of  Shensi  is  under  contraction.  The  line  was 
built  and  is  being  operated  by  Belgian  engineers,  and  the  capital  is 
from  French  ana  Belgian  sources.     The  head  office  is  at  Chengchow. 

SHANGHAI-NANKING  AND  8HAN6HAI-HANGCHOW-NINCVO  RAILWAYS. 

These  two  lines,  using  the  same  station  in  Shanghai,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  report  can  be  considered  as  one  system.  The  Shangnai- 
Nanking  line  runs  northwest  from  Shanghai  through  the  important 
cities  01  Soochow  and  Chinkiang  to  Nanking,  193  miles  distant,  where 
ferrv  connections  are  made  with  the  Tientsm-Pukow  line.  The  capi- 
tal for  the  construction  of  this  line  was  raised  by  a  British  loan,  and 
the  line  is  operated  by  a  British  staff  under  a  Chinese  managing  di- 
rector, the  British  engineer-in-chief  having  extensive  executive 
authority. 

The  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  line  runs  southwest  from  Shang- 
hai to  Hangchow,  a  distance  of  116  miles.  The  line  is  projected  to 
extend  from  a  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at  Hangchow  to 
Ningpo.  about  110  miles  distant  in  a  southeastern  direction;  about  60 
miles  oi  the  eastern  end  of  this  line  is  completed  and  in  service,  but 
slow  progress  is  being  made  on  the  construction  of  the  western  end. 
This  line  was  constructed  with  Chinese  capital  and  by  Chinese  engi- 
neers^ but  it  was  later  covered  bv  a  British  loan  and  its  management 
combined  with  the  Shanghai- J^artking.     The  duties  of  the  British 
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staffs  have  to  do  rather  with  the  technical  operation  than  with  the 
executive  administration.  The  combined  head  office  of  these  lines  is 
in  Shanghai. 

CANTON-HANKOW  RAILWAY  SYSTEBf. 

The  main  line  of  this  system  is  to  connect  Canton  and  South  China 
by  a  line  running^  north  through  the  Provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Hunan, 
and  Hupeh  to  Wuchang  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yangtze  River  op- 
posite Hankow,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Peking-Hankow  Rail- 
way. At  present  the  northern  end  is  completed  from  Wuchang  to 
Chuchow,  a  distance  of  about  230  miles,  with  a  branch  from  Chuchow 
to  the  important  coal  mines  at  Pinghsiang,  a  total  distance  of  264 
miles  from  Wuchang.  This  section  is  being  operated  as  one  of  the 
lines  of  the  Chinese  Government  Railway,  with  a  Chinese  director 
general  and  a  Chinese  managing  director  and  a  British  technical 
staff.  The  southern  end  is  completed  from  Canton  to  Shiuchow,  a 
distance  of  140  miles,  but  is  now  being  operated  as  a  private  railway 
known  as  the  Kwangtung-Yueh-Han  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.),  with  a 
Chinese  staff.  This  leaves  about  250  miles  of  line  still  to  be  con- 
structed. This  railway,  when  completed^  will  probably  be  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  line  in  the  stabilizing  and  development  of 
China  as  a  whole. 

The  Canton-Samshui  branch  starts  on  the  southwestern  bank  of  the 
West  River  opposite  Canton  and  runs  souliiwest  about  30  miles.  This 
is  operated  as  a  Chinese  Government  Railway  with  a  Chinese  staff. 

Tne  Chuchow-Pinghsiang  and  Canton-Samshui  branches  were  built 
with  Chinese  capital,  while  the  Wuchang  section  is  one  of  the  lines 
covered  by  the  Hukuang  (Four  Nations)  Railways  Loans.  The  head 
office  of  the  north  section  is  at  Wuchang,  of  the  Kwangtung  Co.  at 
Canton,  and  of  the  Samshui  section  at  Canton. 

CANTON-KOWLOON  RAILWAY. 

This  line  runs  northwest  from  Kowloon  (opposite  the  city  of  Vic- 
toria on  the  island  of  Hon^ong)  to  Canton,  a  distance  of  111  milea 
The  first  22  miles  from  Kowloon  to  Samchun  is  in  the  British  leased 
territory  of  Kowloon  and  is  one  of  the  foreign  railways  built  and 
controlled  by  the  British,  but  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  through  line 
fitmi  Hongkong  to  Canton  it  will  be  considered  with^  the  Chinese 
section  and  not  mentioned  again  under  the  head  of  foreign  railways. 
The  head  office  of  the  British  section  is  at  Kowloon. 

The  Chinese  section  extends  from  Samchun  to  a  point  in  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  city  of  Canton,  a  distance  of  89  miles.  No  con- 
nection is  made  in  Canton  with  the  southern  section  of  the  Canton- 
Hankow  Railway.  This  line  was  built  with  British  capital  and  ia 
operated  as  one  of  the  Chinese  Government  Railways,  with  a  Chinese 
managing  director  and  a  British  staff.  The  British  engineer-in-chief 
has  extensive  executive  authority.  The  fixed  interest  diarges  on  this 
line  constitute  a  greater  burden  to  the  Ministry  of  Commimications 
than  any  of  the  Chinese  Government  Railways,  as  operating  charges 
alone  have  never  been  met  by  this  line,  to  say  nothing  of  carrving  any 
of  the  fixed  charge??.  All  of  the  deficit  has  to  be  naet  by  the  Ministry' 
of  Communications.  Tlie  head  office  of  the  Chinese  section  is  at 
Canton. 
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CHANGCHOW  (FUKIl 

This  is  an  unimportant  line  of  ab 
across  the  bay  from  Amoy  and  runnii 
tungkiao.  The  line  was  originally 
total  distance  of  83  miles  from  Sungs 
of  the  Chinese  Government  Railwav 
head  office  is  at  Amoy. 

FOREIGN  OR  **  CONCESSl 

The  above  term  refers  to  the  rail 
that  have  been  built  with  foreign  ca 
that  are  controlled  and  operated  by 
sions  from  the  Chinese  Government, 
line  has  already  been  mentioned. 

SOUTH  MANCHURIA 

This  is  the  best-equipped  and  one 
in  any  part  of  China.  It  all  lies  i 
Shengking  and  Kirin.  The  main  li: 
equipped  and  ice-free  port  of  Dairei 
Mukcfen  to  Changchun,  a  distance  o 
made  with  the  Harbin-Changchun 
Railway  (Russian)  and  the  Kirin-C 

The  Antung-Mukden  line  runs  sou 
a  distance  of  170  miles,  where  conn< 
Railways.  There  are  important  brai 
to  Port  Arthur,  and  to  the  port  of  J 
692  miles  of  line,  all  of  4  foot  8i  inch 

The  grant  for  the  operation  of  th 
valuable  concessions  in  this  connectio 
Russia  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  R 
1005.  The  former  Korean  Governn 
as  a  district  of  the  South  Manchur 
Manchuria  Railway  Co.  is  nominal 
very  large  majority  of  the  stock  is  he 
which  also  guarantees  all  the  outsta 
stockholders  are  almost  entirely  Japt 
concession  permit  Chinese  to  own  st 
who  have  ever  done  so.  The  activiti 
way  Co.  include  the  operation  of  som 
as  the  Fushun  and  Yentai  coal  mir 
warehousing  plants  along  the  entire  ^j^^^.... 

The  control  of  the  railway  area  and  the  operation  of  the  railway 
and  the  concessions  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  Japanese  staff.  The 
head  office  and  a  large  railway-equipment  manufacturing  plant  are 
located  at  Dairen,  in  the  leased  territory  of  Kwantung,  on  the  Liao- 
tung  Peninsula. 

KIRIN-CHANGCHUN  RAILWAY. 

While  this  line  is  nominally  a  Chinese  Government  Railway,  under 
the  terms  of  a  recent  loan  agreement  between  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  (Japanese)  its  management 
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and  oj)eration  was  token  over  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.'s 
administration.  The  line  runs  from  Changchun,  where  connection 
is  made  with  the  northern  terminus  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway 
and  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Harbin-Changchun  branch  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  (Russian),  in  a  southeasterly  direction  a 
distance  of  about  80  mifes  to  Kirin,  the  capital  of  the  Manchurian 
Province  of  Kirin,  which  is  located  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Sungari  River.  Considerable  extensions  are  contemipTated  by  the 
Japanese  interests  now  in  control  of  the  property.  The  head  office 
is  at  Changchun. 

SSUPINGKAI-CHENGCHIATUN  RAILWAY. 

This  line,  while  also  nominally  a  Chinese  Government  Railway, 
was  built  with  funds  from  a  loan  agreement  between  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  (Japanese),  and  imder 
a  supplementory  understanding  its  management  and  operation  was 
practically  to^en  over  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  administra- 
tion, ihe  agreement  including  the  leasing  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
necessary  rolling  stock  from  the  South  Manchuria  Co. 

Connection  is  made  at  Ssupingkai  with  the  main  line  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway,  whose  passenger  station  and  other  facilities  are 
used.  The  line  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  52  miles  to  Cheng- 
chiatun,  near  the  eastern  border  of  Inner  Mongolia,  and  considerable 
extensions  are  contemplated  reaching  into  Inner  Mongolia — ^these  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  present  Japanese  interest  now  in  actual  control 
of  the  property.  The  operation  is  handled  by  a  Japanese  staff,  with  a 
Chinese  managing  director  in  nominal  charge.  Tne  head  office  is  at 
Ssupingkai. 

CmNESE  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

This  is  the  Manchurian  section  of  the  Russian  Trans-Siberian  line. 
The  main  line  extends  from  Pogranichnaya,  on  the  Ussuri  border,  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  a  distance  of  allout  926  miles  to  Manchuria 
Station,  where  the  line  crosses  the  Amur  River  into  Trans-Baikalia. 
The  Harbin-Changchun  branch  runs  south  from  Harbin  152  miles  to 
Changchun,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  The  entire  1,078  miles  of  line  is  all 
of  5-foot  (Russian)  gauge.  The  line  was  built  with  Russian  capital 
and  in  the  past  has  been  entirely  controlled  and  operated  by  a  Russian 
company  under  typical  Russian  methods.  The  head  operating  office 
is  at  Harbin,  where  there  are  extensive  workshops. 

What  disposition  will  be  made  of  this  property  as  a  result  of  the 
war  is  impossible  to  predict  at  this  writing. 

SHANTUNG  RAILWAY. 

This  is  the  Gennan-built  railway  from  the  port  of  Tsingtau,  on  the 
Bay  of  Kiaochow,  running  west  through  the  densely  settled  Province 
of  Shantung  a  distance  of  about  245  miles  to  Tsinanfu.  the  capital  of 
the  Province,  where  so-called  connections  are  made  witn  the  Tientsin- 
Pukow  Railway.  On  the  fall  of  Tsingtau,  in  December,  1914,  the 
Japanese  took  charge  of  this  line  and  it  is  now  being  operated  by  a 
Japanese  staff.  Tsingtau  is  one  of  the  best-equipped  ports  on  the 
China  coast.  The  head  office  of  the  present  Japanese  administration 
is  at  Tsingtau.     This  line  is  all  of  the  standard  4-foot  8|-inch  gauge. 
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YUNNAN  RAILWAY. 

This  is  the  French  meter-gauge  railway  running  north  from  Lac^i, 
on  the  Toncking  border,  a  di^ance  of  287  miles  to  Yannanfu,  the 
capital  of  the  FroWnce  of  Yunnan.  The  Tongking  section  of  the 
line  starts  at  the  port  of  Haiphong  and  runs  northwest  through 
Hanoi  to  Laokai,  a  distance  of  about  248  miles.  The  Yunnan  section 
of  these  lines  passes  through  some  very  rou^  country,  which  made 
the  line  both  difficult  and  expensive  to  construct.  This  line  was  con- 
structed entirely  with  French  capital  and  is  now  so  controlled  and 
operated.    The  head  office  is  at  Ilanoi. 

CHINESE  PRIVATE  RAILWAYS. 

SUNNING  (HSINNING)  RAILWAY. 

This  is  the  only  real  example  of  a  successful  privately  owned 
railway  in  China  depending  on  the  enterprise  of  one  man.  'There  are 
about  67  miles  of  line,  of  4-foot  8|  inch  gauge,  all  located  in  the 
densely  populated  district  of  Hsinning.  The  railway  runs  from 
Konmnoon  through  the  cities  of  Sunning  and  Lunsyik  to  the  port  of 
Samkaphoi.  The  line  has  been  built  entirely  with  Chinese  capital 
under  the  management  of  a  former  Chinese  resident  of  Seattle,  Mr. 
Hee  Chin  Gree,  who  worked  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  but  re- 
turned to  China  several  years  ago  and  has  since  devoted  all  his  time 
to  this  project.  The  line  is  operated  entirely  by  a  Chinese  staff  imder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hee,  who,  in  addition  to  the  local  head  offioe  in 
Sunning,  has  an  office  in  Hongkong,  where  he  handles  most  of  the 
outside  business  of  the  railway. 

SWATOW-CHAOCHOW  RAILWAY. 

This  is  an  unimportant  standard-gauge  railway  running  from  a 
point  across  the  river  from  Swatow  to  Chaochow,  a  distance  of  about 
27  miles.  This  line  was  built  with  Chinese  capital,  largely  con- 
tributed by  wealthy  Chinese  who  had  made  their  money  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  but  tlie  line  has  never  proved  a  financial  success,  mainly 
on  account  of  the  severe  competition  with  water  transportation.  The 
head  operating  office  is  at  Swatow, 

CHINESE  PROVINCIAL  RAILWAYS. 

At  the  present  writing  there  are  only  three  Chinese  provincial  rail- 
ways, ana  one  of  these  is  the  Nanking  City  Railway  with  about  8 
miles  of  standard  gauge,  steam  operated,  which  can  best  be  looked 
upon  as  a  city  passenger  railway  operated  with  steam  equipment. 

KIANGSU  (NAN-SHAN)  RAILWAY. 

This  is  a  standard-gauge  line  of  87  miles  nmning  from  the  Yangtze 
River  port  of  Kiukiang  to  Nanchang.  the  head  of  steam  navigation 
on  the  Poyang  Lake.  On  account  or  the  severe  competition  of  the 
water  transportation,  this  line  has  never  been  a  financial  success.  The 
line  was  built  by  Japanese  engineers,  partly  with  local  Chinese  capi- 
tal and  partly  with  funds  from  loans  by  tlie  bank  of  Taiwan  ( Japa- 
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nese).    The  present  management  is  by  a  mixed  Chinese- Japanese 
staflf.    The  head  office  is  at  Kiukiang. 

'TSrrSIHAR  LIGHT  RA.ILWAT. 

TTiis  is  an  unimportant  meter-gauge  line  which  connects  with  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  at  Angangki  and  runs  noii:h  a  distance  of 
about  17  miles  to  Tsitsihar,  the  capital  of  the  Manchurian  Province 
of  Heilungkiang.  The  line  was  built  with  Chinese  capital,  and  it  is 
now  operated  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  government  of 
the  Province.    The  head  office  is  at  Tsitsihar. 

CHINESE  INDUSTRIAL  RAILWAYS. 

As  yet  the  industrial  railways  of  China  are  of  small  importance, 
but  the  present  policy  for  the  Government  to  own  and  operate  the 
commercial  railways,  with  the  tendency  to  require  the  interests  de- 
veloping mines  and  other  industries  to  build  their  own  branches' to 
the  Government  Railways  and  to  furnish  their  own  cars,  will  make 
the  matter  of  industrial  railways  a  subject  of  much  importance  in 
the  future.  The  Kailan  Mining  Administration  now  owns  some  of 
the  branches  connecting  its  coal  mines  in  the  Kaiping  Basin  with  the 
Peking-Mukden  Railway.  The  Ching-Hsing  Coal  Co.  owns  over  27 
miles  of  standard-gauge  tracks  at  its  mines  in  southwestern  Shantung 
the  line  being  known  as  the  Tai-Tsao  Railway.  This  company  has  » 
large  coal  yard  and  wharf  on  the  Grand  Canal  near  its  mines,  and 
connection  is  made  with  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  north  of 
Hsuchowfu. 

The  Tayeh  Railway  is  the  most  important  industrial  railway  at  the 
present  time  in  China,  and  is  the  Han-Yeh-Ping  Iron  &  Ste^l  Co.'s 
2-foot  gauge  line,  about  17  miles  in  length,  on  which  iron  ore  is  car- 
ried from  the  Sztse-Shan  and  Tieh-Shan  mines,  generally  known  as 
the  Tayeh  iron  deposits  to  the  Yangtze  River  port  of  Hwangchow, 
from  which  point  the  ores  are  shipped  by  water  to  Hanyang  (Han- 
kow) and  to  Japan. 

CHINESE  TRAMWAYS. 

Practically  all  the  tramways  in  China  are  in  the  conce?5sions  or  for- 
eign settlements,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  electric  lines  in  the 
Chinese  section  of  Shanghai  and  the  horse-car  line  in  Mukden,  part 
of  which  is  in  the  Chinese  section  of  the  city.  The  only  other  tram- 
ways are  the  electric  lines  in  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and 
Dairen,  the  last  two  being  wholly  in  ceded  or  leased  territorj'. 

CHARACTER  OF  RAILWAY  LINES. 

As  indicated  above,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  mileage  is  of 
standard  4-foot  SJ-inch  gauge.  This  is  a  very  fortunate  result,  con- 
sidering the  large  numwr  of  nationalities  that  participated  in  the 
building  of  these  lines.  As  a  rule  the  lines  are  well  located  and  sub- 
stantially constructed,  although  from  an  American  viewpoint  and  in 
view  of  the  probability  of  a  large  amount  of  commodity  freight  to  be 
moved  in  the  future,  not  enough  attention  was  given  to  the  securing 
of  low-grade  lines  and  the  bridges  are  generally  too  light  to  carry  as 
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heavy  motive  power  as  much  of  the  traffic  warrants.  The  bridges 
seldom  exceed  Cooper  E-40  carrying  capacity  and  frequently  are  onlj 
Cooper  E-35.  The  ali^ment  is  reasonably  gpod^  and  the  track  is 
generally  laid  with  fairly  heavy  rail  and  well  tied  and  ballasted. 
The  roadway  and  track  materials  generally  conform  to  the  practice  of 
the  nation  furnishing  the  loan  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  lines. 

PASSENGER  SERVICE  AND  FARES. 

The  first  nine  lines  of  the  Chinese  Government  railways,  mentioned 
above,  furnish  under  normal  conditions  reasoixably  expeditious  and 
comfortable  service  between  the  centers  of  population  tnat  they  con- 
nect. These  lines  have  through  travel  arrangements  to  a  limited 
extent  between  the  large  cities,  particularly  on  the  Shanghai-Xan- 
king,  Tientsin-Pukow,  Pekin^-Hankovir,  Peking-Mukden,  and  South 
Manchuria  Kailways,  including  the  Korean  lines,  although  passen- 
gers usually  have  to  change  cars  at  the  junctions  of  the  different  lines. 
Both  the  last-named  lines  have  ample  and  reasonably  comfortable 
service  on  all  their  lines,  and  formerly  connections  were  made  with 
the  Chinese?  Eastern  Railway  service  at  Changchun;  the  latter  sys- 
tem, however,  has  been  badly  disarranged  during  the  last  few  years 
on  account  of  the  disturbed  conditions  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  One 
detail  that  has  to  be  attended  to  personally  by  all  through  travelers 
is  the  customs  inspection  of  baggage  at  Tientsin  Central,  Peking,  and 
Antung,  though  the  last-mentioned  is  the  only  boundary  point.  All 
of  the  above-named  lines  provide  sleeping  and  dining  car  service  on 
trains  where  the  travel  warrants  it. 

All  these  lines  handle  passengers  first,  second,  and  third  class,  and 
a  number  have  a  fourth  or  coolie  class  that  might  be  called  a  work- 
men's or  laborers'  fare.  The  fares  on  the  Tientsin-Pukow  can  be 
considered  typical  of  the  average  and  are  as  follows :  First  class  $0.06, 
Mex.^,  second  class  $0.04  Mex.,  third  class  $0.02  Mex.,  and  coolie  class 
$0.01  Mex.  On  the  Peking-Suiyuan,  where  the  passenger  travel  is 
light,  tlie  fares  are  $0,065,  $0.04:f ,  and  $0.02i  Mex.  for  the  first,  second, 
and  third  class,  the  coolie  class  not  being  handled.  On  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking,  where  water  competition  prevails,  the  fares  are  the  lowest, 
and  for  the  four  classes  are  as  follows:  $0.0425,  $0.0235,  $0.0115,  and 
$0.0075  Mex.,  respectively.  The  first,  second,  and  third  class  rates  on 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway  are  5  sen,  3.5  sen,  and  2.8  sen,  respect- 
ively, 1  gold  sen  being  equal  to  ^  gold  cent  The  sleeping-car  tares 
are  somewhat  variable,  ranging  from  $2  Mex.  on  the  Peking-Mukden, 
for  the  night's  ride  from  Shanhaikwan  to  Peking,  to  $6  Mex.  for  the 

>  Because  of  the  strll 
the  silver  dollars  used 
convert  **  Mex."  values 
ordinarily  used  In  Chi 
other  silver  dollars  n 
material  for  this  hand 
currency  has  varied  v( 
conversion  purposes,  a 
following  values  have  1 
Department  (the  value 
S0.471  United  States  ci 
10.432 ;  Jan.  1,  1915, 
$0.3841;  Jan.  1.  1916, 
1916,  $0.5397 ;  Jan.  1, 
1,  1917.  $0.7717 ;  Jan. 
Oct.  1,  1918,  $0.7857 
$0.8706;  Oct.  1.  1919.  9U.8769. 

The  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael.  the  silver  unit  emploved  by  the  Maritime  Customs,  has 
varied  as  follows:  1914,  $0,667;  1916,  $0,612;  1916;  $0,819;  1917,  $1.08;  1918,  $1,198; 
Oct.  1.  1919,  $1.8468. 
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750-mile  ride  from  Peking  to  Hankow.  The  percentage  of  first  and 
second  class  travel  is  very  small  on  all  lines,  the  third  and  coolie 
classes  constituting  the  very  large  bulk  of  the  business — ^usually  well 
over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  commercial  travel  on  all  lines.  Ml  the 
lines  are  much  better  equipped  for  handling  all  the  passenger  busi- 
ness offered,  of  all  classes,  tnan  they  are  for  handling  all  the  freight 
business  offered,  particularly  heavy  and  bulky  commc^ities. 

The  Canton-Kowloon  Railway  has  good  and  expeditious  service 
between  Hongkong  and  Canton,  similar  to  that  between  Shan^iai 
and  Nanking  and  with  about  the  same  low  fares  on  account  of  water 
competition. 

The  meter-guage  line  from  Haiphong  to  Yunnanfu  has  about  as 
expeditious  and  comfortable  service  as  would  be  expected  through 
the  country  traversed. 

The  service  on  the  other  lines  is  very  varied.  The  Shantung  Bail- 
way  has  slow  and  limited  but  comfortable  service.  The  Canton-Sam- 
shui  and  the  Sunning  Railways  both  handle  largel v  passenger  travel, 
nearly  all  third  class,  with  only  a  small  amount  of  freight. 

FREIGHT  SERVICE  AND  RATES. 

The  freight  traffic  on  the  Chinese  railways  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  largely  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  respective  hues,  and  for 
several  reasons,  particularly  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  cars,  there 
has  been  a  very  limited  amount  of  interchange  of  through  business. 
Another  restriction  interfering  with  free  movement  and  at  times 
greatly  limiting  the  length  oi  haul  is  the  imposition  of  "likin" 
charges,  the  designation  K>r  provincial  taxes  levied  on  goods  in  tran- 
sit. The  likin  barriers  are  arbitrarily  located  and  are  frequently  a 
great  impediment  to  the  free  and  natural  movement  of  traffic.  One 
of  the  very  important  points  for  traders  in  China  to  know  is  that  ad 
valorem  charges  can  be  paid  covering  the  shipment  of  goods  from  the 
importing  port  to  the  final  destination,  in  place  of  the  local  likin 
charges  (see  discussion  of  "  transit  passes,"  on  p.  85). 

An  analysis  of  the  freight  rates  on  the  various  Chinese  railwavs 
would  be  entirely  too  voluminous  for  a  handbook  of  this  kind.  The 
Peking-Mukden  and  Peking- Suiyuan  lines  are  selected  as  typical,  and 
the  following  tables  show  the  rates  in  effect  on  these  lines ;  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  Peking-Suiyuan  freight  rates  are  lowest  (though  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  the  passenger  fares) : 


Railway  and  units  of  weight. 


PEDNQ-MUKDEN  BAILWAT. 

Per  pienl  ( 138}  pounds) 

Perioii  of  car-carrying  capacity 

PBKINO-SUmjAN  RAILWAY. 

Per  pical(133|  pounds) 

Per  ton  (2,340  pounds)  per  mile. 


Danger- 
ous. 


Ma. 

doUan, 

aooo 

.075 


.044 
.073 


Class  1. 


Mex. 

dollttfi. 

0.0060 

.0600 


.0068 
.0580 


Class  2. 


J^ex. 
doUan. 
O.O083 
.0850 


.0047 
.0470 


Class  3. 


Ma, 
dollars. 
0.0026 
.0176 


.0035 


Class  4. 


Ma. 

doOan. 


0.0028 
.0200 


Dangerous  and  offensive  goods  are  included  in  the  "  dangerous " 
classification.  Class  1  incluaes  the  majority  of  merchandise.  The 
Peking-Suiyuan  classification  tends  to  give  actually  a  lower  rate,  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  more  articles  m  the  lower  classes. 
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On  the  Peking-Mukden  the  minhnum  haul  charged  for  is  85  miles, 
except  in  some  special  cases,  when  this  is  reduced  to  30  miles.  A 
demurrage  charge  of  $10,  Mexican,  per  day  is  made  for  a  20-toii  car, 
and  cars  of  other  capacities  are  charged  for  pro  rata  for  any  time  in 
exoe^  of  12  hours  tor  unloading  or  loading.  The  Peking-Suiyuan 
rate  is  $6,  Mexican,  for  a  20-ton  car,  with  cars  of  other  capacities  pro 
rata. 

The  rules  regarding  fines  that  are  effective  on  the  Pekinff-Suiynan 
line  are  as  follows ;  they  are  typical  of  those  wi  a  number  of  the  other 
lines : 

Rule  4. — The  consignor  must  rei)ort  to  the  station  master  the  exact  weight  In 
picals  and  the  number  of  pieces  of  retailed  goods,  and  if  this  is  falsely  declared 
he  will  be  fined  5  times  the  ordinary  freight  on  any  excess  weight  within  10 
piculs,  10  times  within  20  piculs,  and  30  times  when  it  is  over  20  plcula 

Rule  5, — Cars  should  l>e  loaded  according  to  their  tonnage  eai>aclty.  A  10-tou 
car  can  be  loaded  1  picul  over  its  carrying  capacity,  a  20-ton  car  2  plculs^  and  a 
SO-ton  ear  3  plculs.  The  consignor  will  be  fined  6  tiroes  the  ordinary  freight  on 
any  excess  w^ht  up  to  1  ton,  10  times  up  to  2  tons,  and  30  times  when  it  is  over 
2  tons. 

Rule  6, — Seventy  per  cent  of  the  fines  charged  on  excess  weight  found  eith^-  at 
intermediate  or  receiving  stations  wlU  belong  to  the  station,  and  30  per  cent  wlU 
be  awarded  to  the  discoverers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man  who  weighed  the 
goods  at  the  stations  purposely  gave  a  wrong  weight  then  these  men  and  the 
owners  of  the  goods  must  each  pay  half  the  fine,  or  they  may  be  put  oiMler  arrest 
if  the  case  is  serious. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  through  business,  particularly  merchan- 
dise, is  handled  by  forwarding  companies,  which  at  times  transfer  the 
freight  at  junction  points — the  expense  involved  being  frequently 
less  than  the  between-lines  per  diem  charges  on  freiglit  cars.  One 
feature  making  this  practicable  is  the  large  supply  of  cheap  and 
capable  labor  at  such  points.  All  the  lines  are  restricted  in  the 
amount  of  business  that  they  can  accept,  on  account  of  a  chronic 
shortage  of  freight  cars  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  shortage  of  motive 
power. 

The  Chinese  Government  Railways  have,  on  an  average,  about  0.2 
of  a  locomotive,  0.4  of  a  passenger  car,  and  less  than  3.3  freight  cars 
per  mile  of  line,  which  is  a  smaller  amount  of  equipment  than  is 
possessed  by  any  other  railways  in  the  world  with  tne  same  value  of 
earnings  or  volume  of  traffic 

HANDUN6  OP  PURCHASES. 

The  purchase  of  articles  required  for  the  Chinese  Railways  at  pres- 
ent is  largely  handled  by  the  organization  in  charge  of  the  respective 
lines,  and  frequently  preference  is  given  to  materials  from  the  nation 
that  furnished  the  loan  funds,  purchases  usually  bein^  effected 
through  a  designated  concern  with  a  commercial  organization  in 
China.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  for  the  Chinese  Government 
Railways  to  purchase  the  requirements  on  the  open  markets,  and 
there  is  also  some  indinati<m  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications to  supervise  the  more  important  of  these  purchases  and 
to  adopt  standaras  to  apply  to  all  the  lines.  Anyone  interested  in 
the  details  of  purchases,  tne  railway  or^nization,  and  a  directory  of 
the  managing  officials  of  the  various  lines  should  ccmsxilt  Special 
Agents  Series  No.  180,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
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COMPARISON  OF  CHINESE  AND  AMERICAN  RAILWAY 
PRACTICES. 

By  J.  m.  Baker,  AAvlser  to  tne  ClUnese  Gk^venimemt. 

To  an  American  business  man,  the  establishment  of  any  new  enter* 
prise  of  substantial  size  means  getting  in  touch  with  a  railway.  Even 
if  his  location  is  on  a  waterway  he  needs  the  railway  to  reach  either 
the  sources  of  his  raw  material  or  the  market  for  his  product.  Al- 
though the  Chinese  railway  system  is  not  extensive,  measured  by 
•Western  standards,  yet  it  connects  a  network  of  waterways  with  in- 
land points  in  a  part  of  Chma  cc»nparable  in  area  to  that  east  of  the 
3fississippi  Biver  and  containmg  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  United  States.  As  is  shown  by  the  map  in  volume  1,  the 
Chinese  system  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  main  line,  only  373 
kilometers  out  of  a  total  of  5,444  bein^  branch  line.  Yet  there  are 
scores  of  mines  and  other  resources  withm  reasonable  distances  of  the 
main  line  to  which  branches  would  be  built  if  only  sufficient  capital  to 
assure  the  industry  could  be  interested.  American  readers  who  are 
contemplating  activity  of  this  sort  may  find  in  the  following  com- 
parison something  at  least  of  the  information  that  they  will  wish  to 
acquire  with  respect  to  railway  facilities  and  practice. 

The  mechanics  of  operation  m  China  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
in  America,  yet  there  are  some  points  of  contrast.  There  are  gener- 
ally three  men  to  be  found  on  each  locomotive,  an  engineer  and  two 
firemen.  Of  the  latter  the  senior  in  service  is  an  understudy  of  the 
engineer,  while  the  junior  is  beginning  his  apprenticeship  by  shovel- 
ing coal.  Chinese  encinemen  are  quite  satisfactory.  They  have 
**  assigned  ^  run^  and  hence  their  pnde  in  their  profession  may  be 
read  m  the  polished  brass  trimmings  of  their  machine — a  decoration 
that  has  disappeared  from  the  American  locomotive.  They  handle 
the  equipment  much  more  gently  than  do  American  drivers.  Any- 
one who  nas  seen  a  Chinese  chauffeur  performon  the  streets  of  Peking 
knows  that  the  race  likes  speed.  But  on  the  railwaj's  the  gratification 
of  this  taste  is  held  in  check  by  the  almost  universal  use  of  speed 
recorders.  Trains  are  started  without  jerks.  They  are  stopped 
without  jolts.  Of  course  the  schedule  are  slow  enough  to  per- 
mit of  ** drifting''  into  staticms,  but  the  jolt  generally  is  the  result  of 
not  releasing  the  air  brake  at  the  precise  moment  of  stopping,  thereby 
causing  the  wheels  to  "  set.''  It  is  this  "  set "  that  causes  such  a  pain- 
ful jar  when  a  train  that  is  barely  moving  stops.  It  is  largely  care- 
ful attention  to  the  speed,  a  sense  of  mechanical  touch,  and  instant 
manipulation  of  the  brake  valve  that  enable  the  Chinese  to  excel  in 
the  matter  of  smooth  stops.  A  similar  deftness  is  to  be  noted  in 
switching  operations — ^'  shunting,"  it  is  called  in  China.  The  writer 
has  watcmed  yard  work  a  good  deal,  and  has  yet  to  hear  the  cannon- 
like reports  that  proclaim^  the  work  in  so  many  American  yards. 
Disciplme  has  not  been  difficult.  Since  the  work  is  dirty,  though 
wages  are  comparatively  good,  the  personnel  has  come  from  farms 
and  from  the  coolie  class.  As  a  result,  official  or  family  influence  is 
not  encountered,  as  it  is  among  employees  of  the  clerical  class. 

There  is  a  chronic  car  shortage  on  most  Chinese  lines.  Cars — ^'^  goods 
wagons  "  is  the  local  name — are  not  assigned  by  a  central  car  distrib- 
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liter  as  in  America,  but  (so  far  as  lie  is  able  to  exercise  such  control) 
by  the  station  master. 

Carload  shipments  are,  for  the  most  part,  handled  in  solid  trains. 
Less-than-carload  shipments  generally  move  in  mixed  trains.  On 
most  lines  there  are  two  sets  of  rates  applying  to  less-than-carload  busi- 
ness— ^ton  rates  and  picul  rates.  The  picul  (133i  pounds),  thou^  a 
third  larger,  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  American  hundredweight 
But  the  writer  believes  that  nothing  like  the  ton  rate  is  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States.  Its  value  in  China  is  questioned.  A  charge  is 
made,  independent  of  the  published  rate,  for  loading  and  unloading 
goods.  Very  few  firms  have  private  spurs,  and  so  the  bulk  of  the 
traffic  is  loaded  and  unloaded  on  railway  property.  Since  man  power 
transports  most  of  it  thither  or  thence,"  team  tracks  ^  are  very  mudi 
more  compact  than  Americans  are  accustomed  to  see  them. 

Compared  with  American  tariflFs  Chinese  tariffs  are  simplicity  itself. 
There  are  only  about  500  commodities  recognized  in  any  classification, 
and  on  most  of  the  lines  nearly  the  entire  traffic  is  carried  on  class 
rates.  The  number  of  classes  varies  from  four  to  six.  Class  rates  are 
applied  on  a  strictly  distance  basis  on  all  lines  but  one,  the  exception 
being  the  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  line.  Probably  a  total  of 
only  500  commodity  rates  exist  on  all  the  Chinese  Government 
railways.  This  is  a  very  small  number  indeed,  compared  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  in  America.  These  commodity  rates 
in  China  deal  principally  with  coal  and  oil,  but  it  may  be  surpris- 
ing to  know  that  there  are  two  applying  to  newspapers.  On  two 
lines  commodity  rates  take  care  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
total  business.  One  of  these  is  the  Kaifeng-Honan  line,  which  must 
get  its  coal  to  market  in  competition  with  the  output  of  other  terri- 
tory. The  other  is  the  Shanghai-Nanking,  which  has  severe  water 
competition,  and  to  meet  it  has  put  in  about  200  commodity  rates. 
The  rates  on  the  latter  line  are  probably  the  lowest  in  the  world — aver- 
aging on  all  business  less  than  naif  a  cent  (Mex.)  per  ton-kilcmieter. 

In  China  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  claim.  Except  under  special 
rates,  everything  goes  at  shipper's  risk.  The  result  is  that  a  caretaker 
rides  with  every  carload  and  that  picul  business  is  very  light. 
Much  of  this  small  freight  goes  on  passenger  trains,  either  as  par- 
cels or  as  hand  baggage.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  basKets 
of  live  chickens  or  bales  of  green  vegetables  in  the  third-class  car- 
riages. English  and  American  railways  bear  the  risk  of  the  shipment 
because  of  the  old  stagecoach  law  that  was  applied  to  them.  Chinese 
railways  have  refused  to  assume  this  risk  because  they  probably  could 
not  survive  the  losses  from  pilferage.  Until  steel  floors  became  com- 
mon car  floors  were  repeatedly  rumed  bv  auger  holes  bored  through 
to  pierce  tin  cans  of  kerosene.  A  hollowed-out  oamboo  pole,  sharpened 
at  end  and  thrust  into  sacks  of  wheat  or  rice,  makes  an  excellent  con- 
veyer. Handholds,  coupling  devices,  and  similar  smaU  parts  of  cars 
and  locomotives  must  be  riveted  on  or  they  are  stolen. 

Demurrage  charges  are  very  high.  They  are  not  uniform  on  the 
several  lines  and  are  generally  based  on  the  capacity  of  the  car.  The 
charge  ranges  from  $3  per  day  on  a  10-ton  car  to  $20  on  a  40-ton  car. 
UntU  recently  12  hours  free  time  was  allowed,  but  this  has  been 
shortened  to  6  hours  by  order  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications. 
Compared  with  this  the  American  "  48  hours  after  the  first  7  a.  m. 
following  placement "  may  be  considered  lax. 
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All  rate  matters  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  operating  depart- 
ment, as  Americans  would  call  it.  But  contrary  to  this,  as  with  so 
maivy  other  things,  China  puts  operation  under  the  control  of  the 
tramc  department,  whose  chief  is  called  the  traffic  manager.  But  im- 
portant rate  changes  are  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  Communications. 

Space  forbids  any  comprehensive  contrast  of  railway  conditions, 
but  the  foregoing  will  indicate  to  the  experienced  American  shipper 
something  of  the  field  for  study  in  China  before  he  locates  a  new  in- 
dustry. 


134569'*— 20- 
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CHINESE  PORTS  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

By  Trade  Commissloiier  Paul  Paare  WblUuuM. 
INTRODUCTION. 

China's  commercial  contact  with  the  outer  world  being  chiefly  by 
the  sea,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  country  possesses  an  extensive  coast 
line  with  numerous  harbors.  While  there  are  many  small  ports 
served  by  coasting  steamers  and  native  lunks,  the  first-class  ports  fre- 
quented by  the  large  trans-Pacific  and  European  liners  are  few  in 
number.  Each  premier  port  is  supported  by  an  important  hinterland, 
and  embraces  within  its  trade  influence  a  number  of  outi)orts.  Using 
these  chief  trade  centers  as  the  bases  of  description,  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  indicate  three  divisions  of  China,  two  of  the  sections  in- 
cludinff  a  premier  port.  The  three  divisions  may  be  designated  as 
Central  Chma  ports,  North  China  ports,  and  South  China  ports. 

Shanghai  is  not  only  the  chief  port  of  Central  China,  but  also  the 

Kremier  port  of  all  China.  Its  foreign  trade  as  indicated  by  the 
[aritime  Customs  reports  for  the  year  1918  represents  nearly  half 
of  the  entire  forei^  commerce  of  China.  Its  trade  importance  is  tJie 
result  of  the  position  of  the  port  relative  to  the  Yangtze  basin,  the 
rich  central  section  of  China,  and  to  the  river,  which,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, forms  a  great  inland  water  highway  system. 

In  the  northern  division  it  is  not  altogether  clear  as  to  which  of 
several  ports  may  be  said  to  hold  the  chief  position.  Furthermore, 
the  district  is  more  or  less  tributary  to  Shanghai  by  means  of  the 
coasting  steamship  services.  Therefore  a  description  of  the  northern 
division  would  naturally  follow  that  of  the  Central  China  ports. 

The  southern  division  contains  the  premier  port  of  Hongkong, 
which  though  not  Chinese  (being  a  firitish  colony),  nevertheless 
serves  as  the  gateway  through  which  passes  most  of  South  China's 
foreign  trade. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  treaty  ports  in  China : 


Ports. 


Provinces. 


By  treaty  with— 


Yearof 
treaty 
or  de- 
cree. 


Date  of  opening. 


Aigun 

Sansing 

ManchouU 

Harbin 

Suifenho 

Hunchun 

Lungchingtsun 

Antung 

Tatungkow 

Dairen 

Newchwang 

Chinwangtao 

Tientsin. 

Lungkow 

Chefoo 

Kiaochow  (Tsiautau). 
Chungking 


J  Heilungkiang Japan 1905 

.,  Klrin do 1906 

.!  Heilungkiang do 1905 

.   Kirin do 1905 

do ; do 1896 

' do do 1905 

do do 1905 

.)  Shengklng I  United  States 1908 

J do Japan 1903 

.' do do 1907 

do GreatBritaln 1858 

.   Chihli I  By  imperial  decree 1898 

do I  GreatBritaln I860 

.   Shantung ,  By  Chinese  Government 

do '  Great  Britain 1858 

do I  Germany '  1905 

.   Sxechwan GreatBritaln 1  1890 


August,  1900. 
July,  1909. 
February,  1908. 
July,  1909. 
February.  1908. 
January,  1910. 

Do. 
March,  1907. 
October.  1907. 
July.  1907. 
April,  1864. 
December,  1901. 
May,  1861.- 
November,  1915. 
March,  1862. 
July. 1899. 
March,  1891. 
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Ports. 


Provinces. 


By  treaty  witb— 


Year  of 
treaty 
or  de- 
cree. 


Date  of  opening. 


lohang 

ahaal 

Cbiaigsha... 

Yochow 

Hankow 

Kinkiang... 

Wuhu 

Nanking  — 
Chinkiang... 
Shanghai.... 
Soochow — 
Hangchow.. 

Ningpo 

Wencbow... 

Santuao 

Foocbow — 

Amoy 

Swatow 

Canton 

Kowloon 

Kongmoon.. 
Samshui  — 


Hupeh , 

do 

Himan 

...-.do 

Hupeh , 

Kiangsi 

Anhwei 

Kiangsu 

do 

do 

do. 

Chekiang 

do 

do 

Fukien 

do. 

do 

Kwangtung. , 

do 

do 


Wucbow — 

Nanning 

Kiungchow. 

Pakhoi 

Longchow . . 

Mengtsz 

Szemao 

Tengyueh. . . 


....do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 
Kwangsl. 
.do.. 


Great  Britain 

Japan 

do 

By  imperial  decree. . 

Great  Britain 

do 

do 

France 

Great  Britain 

....do 

Japan , 

..fVdo 

Great  Britain 

....do 

By  imperial  decree. 

Great  Britain 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1876 
1896 
1903 
1898 
1858 
1858 
1876 
1858 
1858 
1842 
1895 
1895 
1842 
1858 
1898 
1842 
1842 
1858 
1842 
1886 
1902 
1897 


Hainan 

Kwangtuz^. 

Kwangsi 

Yunnan 

....do 

....do 


Great  Britain. 

do 

do 

do 

France 

do 

do 

Great  Britain. 


1897 
1897 
1858 
1876 
1886 
1886 
1895 
1897 


April,  1877. 
October.  1896. 
July,  1904. 
NoyemberjJ899^ 
January,  1863. 
January,  1883. 
April,  1877. 
May.  1809. 
April,  1861. 
November,  1843. 
September,  1890i. 

Do. 
1843. 

April,  1877. 
May,  1899. 
1844. 
1843. 

January,  1860. 
1843. 

April,  1877. 
March,  1904. 
February,  1897. 
June,  18tl. 
June,  1807. 
March,  1907. 
April,  1876. 
April,  1877. 
June,  1889. 
July, 1889. 
January.  1897. 
May,  1902. 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  additional  towns  that  have  been 
^  opened  to  trade  '^  ^ : 


Towns. 


Province. 


Manner  in  which  town  was  opened 
to  trade. 


Tacman 

Mukden 

Fakumen 

Fenghwangcheng 

Hsinmlntun 

Tiehling 

Tungkiangtze 

Tin^ow  (port  of  Newohwang). 

Liaoysng..... 

Changchun  (Kwanchengtze) . . . 

Kirin ,. 

Ninguta 

Cbmtzuohien. 
Towtaokow 
Pattaaokow 
Tsitsihar. 

Hailar 

Kashgar , 

Chowtsun , 

Tsinanfu , 

Weihaiwei 

Weihsien 

Woosung  (near  Shanghai) 

Hongkong 

Macao , 

Kwangchow 

Wanhden 

Gartok 


:}chi 


Mongolia . . 
Shengking. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

Kirin 

....do 

....do 

....do 


ii^itao ' do.. 


.   Helhingklang . 

-' do 

.1  SInkiang 

.  Shantung 

.' do 

.' do 

.' do 

.{  Kiangsu 

.   Kwangtimg... 

.' do 

do 

.1  Ssechwan 

.1  Tibet 


(Wantae.. 
Yati 


xatung. 


.do., 
.do. 


By  treaty  with  Japan,  1915. 

By  treaty  with  United  States,  1908. 

By  treaty  with  Japan,  1906. 

Do. 

Do.  • 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
By  treaty  with  Japan,  1909. 

Do. 

By  treaty  with  Japan,  1906. 

Do. 
By  treaty  with  Russia,  1860. 
By  imperial  decree,  1904. 

Do. 
Leased  to  Great  Britain. 
By  imperial  decree,  1904. 
By  Imperial  decree,  1898. 
Ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
C^ed  to  Portugal. 
Leased  to  France. 
By  Chinese  (Government,  1917. 
By   Tibetan  treaty   with   Great 
Britain,     1904    (confirmed    by 
China,  1906). 

Do. 
By  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  1893, 


CENTRAL  CHINA  PORTS. 

The  dominating  factor  of  the  transportation  situation  in  Central 
China  is  the  Yangtze  River,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  navi- 


»ln  Chikll  (by  trpaty  with  Japan.  1914), 
and  Kalgan  have  been  oiK>ned  to  trade. 


Chihfeng,  Dolonnor,  Kwelhwacheng,  Hulutao, 
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gable  inland  waterways.  Shanghai,  the  chief  port,  is  located  near 
Its  month.  Hankow,  the  seconcT port  in  volume  of  trade,  is  situated 
about  585  miles  above  Shanghai. 

There  are  within  the  Yangtze  River  basin  the  following  treaty  or 
open  trading  ports : 

In  the  delta  district. — Shanghai,  Hangchow,  Soochow,  Chinkiang, 
and  Nanking. 

Up'Tivet\ — Hankow.  Below  Hankow:  Wuhu  and  Kiukiang. 
Above  Hankow :  Ypchow,  Changsha,  Shansi,  Ichang,  Wanhsien,  and 
Chungking.  , 

The  coastal  treaty  ports  of  Central  China  are  Xingpoo,  Wenchow, 
Santuao,  and  Foochow.  Foochow,  the  leading  coastal  outport  in- 
cluded within  the  central  division,  marks  the  dividing  line  between 
the  north  and  south  districts.  Trade  breaks  both  ways — to  Shanghai 
on  the  north  and  Hongkong  on  the  south.  In  fact,  it  overlaps  some- 
what. 4 

It  should  be  explained  that  in  China  the  term  port  as  applied  to 
treaty  or  open  ports  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  such  a  place 
may  not  be  on  navigable  waters,  though  most  of  them  are. 

TRANSPORTATION  FAaLnflES. 

The  overseas  services  of  practically  all  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean lines  makes  Shanghai  one  of  their  chief  ports  of  call.  During 
the  high-water  season  some  of  the  tramp  steamers  and,  in  fact,  a  few 
of  the  regular  freight  liners  run  up  river  to  Hankow. 

Large  river  steamers  ply  between  Shanghai  and  Hankow  at  all 
stages  of  water  in  the  river ;  also  small  coasting  steamers  most  of  the 
year.  En  route  between  Shanghai  and  Hankow  service  is  given  to 
Chinkiang,  Nanking,  Wuhu,  and  Kiukiang,  trading  poi-ts  on  the  river. 

Between  Hankow  and  Ichang  an  intermediate  type  of  river  steamer 
is  used,  giving  service  en  route  to  the  treaty  ports  of  Yochow  and 
Shansi.  At  high  stages  of  water  these  steamers  can  run  from  Yochow 
across  Tungting  Lake  and  up  a  branch  river  to  Changsha.  A  short 
distance  above  Ichang  be^n  the  famous  Yangtze  gorges,  which  are 
extremely  difficult  to  navigate.  Until  recent  years  traffic  between 
Ichang  and  Wanhsien  and  Chungking  was  carried  in  river  junks. 
A  great  deal  of  it  is  still  so  carried,  but  a  few  very  high-powered, 
flat-bottomed  steamers  are  now  in  service  as  far  as  Chungking. 
Navigation  is  at  all  times  hazardous.  Throughout  the  Yangtze 
River  Basin  small  native  boats  operate  on  the  numerous  canals  and 
tributary  streams. 

Between  Shanghai  and  Foochow  both  foreign  and  Chinese  coasting 
steamers  render  service.  Some  of  these  steamers  run  through  to 
Hongkong.  Wenchow  and  Santuao  are  served  by  small  Chinese 
steamers  with  perhaps  an  occasional  foreign  boat.  Chinese  junks 
trade  with  all  of  the  outports,  both  river  and  coastal.  From  Shang- 
hai there  are  regular  lines  of  foreign  and  Chinese  steamers  running 
to  North  China  ports. 

There  are  two  Chinese  Government  railway  lines  under  one  manage- 
ment running  out  of  Shanghai — the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway, 
which  gives  a  service  to  Soochow,  Chinkiang,  and  Nanking,  and  the 
Shanghai -Hangchow-Ningpo  Railway,  which  at  present  gives  service 
to  Hangchow.     A  section  of  the  line  is  in   operation   from   Ningpo 
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toward  Hangchow  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  way.  There  is  good 
steamer  service  between  Shanghai  and  Ningpo,  both  foreign  and  Chi- 
nese. Native  junks  also  ply  in  the  trade  to  Ningpo.  Native  inland 
water  junks  and  steam  launches  with  tows  run  from  Shanghai  to 
Hangchow  and  Soochow.  The  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  running 
from  Pukow  (across  the  river  from  Nanking)  to  Tientsin,  and  the 
Peking-Hankow  line  furnish  a  cross-country  service  between  the 
Yan^ze  Valley  and  North  China.  The  Canton-Hankow  Railway, 
now  m  operation  as  far  as  Changsha,  serves  as  a  feeder  to  the  Yangtze 
River  traffic,  and  when  completed  will  supply  an  overland  service  to 
South  China. 

YANGTZE  DELTA  PORTS. 

SHANGHAI. 

Shanghai,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  China,  has  within  the  met- 
ropolitan district  an  estimated  population  of  from  three-quarters  to 
a  million  people. 

The  International  and  French  Settlements  are  situated  on  the 
Whangpoo  River  about  12  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Yangtze 
River  at  Woosung.  Woosung,  the  anchorage  port  for  the  larger  lin- 
ers, is  also  an  open  trading  port  but  under  the  administration  of  the 
port  of  Shanghai. 

A  limited  amount  of  wharf  and  godown  (warehouse)  space  is  avail- 
able at  Woosung,  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  furnishing  direct 
rail  connections.  In  front  of  the  settlement  at  Shanghai  and  for  ap- 
proximately 10  miles  up  and  down  on  either  side  of  the  river  are 
located  numerous  wharves,  godowns,  dry  docks,  and  repair  facilities. 
This  gives  it  the  appearance  of,  and  it  is  in  fact,  one  of  the  great 
world  i>orts.  It  is  also  an  important  industrial  center,  and,  while 
not  so  highly  developed  as  in  European  and  some  American  cities,  the 
number  and  size  of  its  modern  factories  are  a  source  of  surprise  to 
visitors.  The  shipping  facilities  are  privately  owned  and  operated, 
there  being  no  public  harbor  board  or  trust.  There  is,  however,  a 
Chinese-foreign  organization  known  as  the  Whangpoo  Consen^ancy 
Board  which  nas  charge  of  the  improvement  and  approaches  of  the 
harbor.  ^  < 

Two  large  foreign  lighterage  companies  operate  fleets  of  lighters 
and  tugs  serving  the  upper  harbor  and  Woosung  anchorage.  Numer- 
ous native  lighters,  junks,  and  sampans  are  in  service  at  the  upper 
harbor.  There  are  ample  wharf  and  godown  accommodations  for 
the  present  shipping.  The  anticipated  increased  commerce  after  the 
war,  however,  may  necessitate  the  construction  of  additional  facili- 
ties in  the  near  future.  Shanghai  is  quite  well  provided  with  ship- 
building and  repair  works.  In  addition  to  the  Chinese  Government 
naval  yard  there  are  several  private  concerns.  There  are  a  number  of 
graving  docks  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  seagoing  steam- 
ers of  intermediate  size.  The  largest  dock  is  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions: Length,  582  feet;  width,  entrance,  77  feet;  depth,  sill,  23  feet. 

The  city  is  built  on  the  low-lying  delta  plain,  much  of  the  ground 
requiring  a  few  feet  of  fill  prior  to  building  operations.  The  Whang- 
poo is  a  tidal  estuary  not  subject  to  floods,  though  affected  slightfy 
by  high  water  in  the  Yangtze  River. 

Improvements  instituted  by  the  Conservancy  Board  have  produced 
a  channel  in  the  Whangpoo  24  feet  in  depth  and  from  400  to  600  feet 
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wide  in  the  narrow  reaches.  In  tlie  vicinity  oi  the  foreign  settle 
ments  there  are  anchorage  places  with  a  depth  of  more  tlmn  30  feet 
at  low  water. 

At  the  Woosung  anchorage  in  the  southern  arm  of  the  Yangtze 
River  there  is  ample  depth  for  the  largest  steamers.  Below  Woo- 
snng  the  Yangtze  bar  offers  some  difficulties,  the  minimum  deptii 
being  16  feet,  so  that  large  steamers  have  to  time  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures according  to  tide.  At  high  water,  neaps,  there  is  20  to  28  feet, 
and  ordinary  springs  30  feet.  Tlie  Conservancy  Board  is  now  con- 
ducting studies  with  a  view  to  bettering  conditions  at  the  bar. 

The  direct  foreign  trade  of  Shanghai  for  1918,  as  indicated  by  the 
Maritime  Customs  returns,  was :  Imports,  214,967,907  taels  ^ ;  exports, 
201,290,843  taels;  total,  416,258,750  taels.  (Customs  values  in  this 
chapter  are  given  in  Haikwan  taels;  the  present  value  of  the  tael  is 
more  than  $1  Ignited  States  currency,  though  normally  it  is  worth 
only   about  $0.72.) 

"Hie  Yangtze  delta  ports  near  Shanghai  are  Hangchow,  Soochow, 
Chinkiang,  and  Nanking,  Hangchow  and  Nanking  being  at  the 
extreme  edges  of  the  delta  formation. 

HANGCHOW. 

Han^how,  about  120  miles  southwest  of  Shanghai,  is  situated  on 
the  Chientang  River  near  the  point  of  its  debouch  mto  Hangchow 
Bay.  Hangchow  Bay  is  too  shallow  for  steamer  navigation.  The 
bay  being  runnel-shaped,  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  visited  periodi- 
cally by  a  bore, -or  tidal  wave,  which  is  dangerous  to  navigation. 
Hangchow  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal,  the  northern 
end  of  which  is  at  Tientsin.     In  former  years  it  was  one  of  the  most 

f)rosperous  cities  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  to-day,  while  of  only 
ocal  commercial  importance,  it  attracts  many  visitors  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  setting  and  surroundings.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion is  about  500,000.  It  is  an  important  manufacturing  center,  silk 
weaving  taking  first  place.  There  are  no  p<Mi;  facilities  in  the 
modern  sense.  Connections  with  Shanghai  are  by  railway,  steam 
launches,  and  native  boats.  The  direct  foreign  trade  *  for  1918,  as 
given  in  the  Maritime  Customs  report,  was:  Imports,  195,624  taels; 
exports,  none.    The  trade  is  chiefly  through  Shanghai. 

SOOCHOW. 

Soochow,  with  an  estimated  population  of  approximately  500,000, 
is  another  important  manufacturing  place  in  wnich  the  silk  industry 
is  a  large  factor,  as  also  are  the  textile  industries  generally.  It  is 
located  on  the  Grand  Canal  54  miles  west  of  Shangliai  by  railway. 
There  are  no  port  facilities  in  the  modern  sense,  the  water  trafllc 
being  borne  by  steam  launches  and  native  boats  traversing  the  canals. 
There  is  a  foreign  settlement  outside  the  walls.  The  direct  foreign 
trade  of  the  port  for  1918,  as  given  in  the  Maritime  Customs  report, 
was:  Imports,  31,985  taels;  exports,  none. 

»  S<^  second  pAra^rftph  of  footnote  an  p.  124. 

•The  figures  for  *' direct  foreign  trade"  represent  only  the  nw^chandlse  that  is  car- 
ried directly  to  and  from  foreign  countriefi  wltnont  paRRlof  tbreogh  vtber  Cbiii«9e  ports. 
Many  ports  In  Clhna  do  mo»t  of  their  biiatneHs  through  other  more^  important  p«rta.  In 
the  case  of  Hangchow,  for  instance,  the  total  trade  for  1918  amounted  to  18,68S,0S2  taels. 
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CHI2(KIANG. 

Chinkiang^is  situated  on  the  Yangtze  Kiver  near  the  junction  with 
the  Grand  Canal,  crossing  about  150  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  It  is  150  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Shanghai.  The  esti- 
mated population  is  between  150,000  and  200,000.  Commercially  tlie 
P|ort  is  not  so  important  as  f (wmerly.  A  bar  forming  in  front  of  the 
city  is  taiding  to  make  it  difficult  of  approach  by  the  Yangtze  River 
steamers.  The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  1918,  as  indicated 
by  the  customs  returns,  was :  Imports,  4,373,912  taels ;  exports,  562,691 
taels;  total,  4,936,603  taels. 

NAIfKINe. 

Nanking,  situated  on  the  Yangtze  Eiver,  is  215  miles  from  Shang- 
hai bjT  water  and  193  miles  by  rail.  At  one  time  it  was  the  capital 
of  China.  Its  great  wall,  stiU  standing,  is  24  miles  in  circumference. 
The  population,  estimated  at  300,000  to  350,000,  is  much  smaller  than 
in  former  times.  The  native  industries  of  Nanking  were  practically 
wiped  out  at  the  time  of  the  sack  of  the  city  during  the  Taiping 
rebellion  in  1853.  Since  then  only  partial  recovery  has  been  made 
and  modern  industries  are  only  beginning.  The  port  really  includes 
Pukow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  southern  terminus  of  tiie 
Tientsin-Pukow  Kailway.  Deep-sea  shij)s  can  and  do  come  to  the 
port  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  is  the  point  of  ferry  service  between 
the  Shanghai-Nanking  and  the  northern  railway.  If  the  projected 
schemes  are  carried  out,  the  port  should  become  an  important  ship- 
ping and  industrial  center. 

On  both  the  Pukow  and  the  Nanking  sides  of  the  river  are  located 
"  hulks  ^  or  floating  wharves,  and  both  railways  maintain  large  land 
godowns.  The  modem  business  section  of  Nanking  is  on  the  river 
front,  outside  of  the  walled  city.  On  the  Pukow  side  there  are  few 
people  other  than  railway  employees.  The  direct  foreign  trade  of 
the  Nanking-Pukow  district  for  1918  was:  Imports,  1,6^,805  taels; 
exports,  2,189,900  taels ;  total,  3,849,705  taels. 

YANGTZE  UP.RIVEB  PORTS. 

HANKOW. 

Hankow,  the  great  central  city,  sometimes  called  the  Chicago  of 
China,  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Han  with  the  Yangtze  Kiver, 
about  585  miles  above  Shanghai.  The  metropolitan  district  includes 
three  cities,  Hankow,  Hanyang,  and  Wuchang,  with  a  combined 
population  estimated  at  1,300,000  to  1,500,000.  The  population  of 
Hankow  alone  is  estimated  to  be  800,000.  Hankow  and  Hanyang 
are  located  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  Hankow  on  the  east 
and  Hanyang  on  the  west  side  of  the  Han  River.  Wuchang  is 
located  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Yangtze  River.  Next  to  Shang- 
hai, Hankow  is  the  chief  industrial  center  of  China.  In  Hanvang 
is  located  the  Hanyang  Steel  Works,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  China. 

The  British,  Russian,  French,  German,  and  Japanese  concessions 
and  foreign  settlement  are  located  adjoining  one  another,  at  the 
lower  side  of  the  native  city  of  Hankow. 

On  the  Hankow  side  are  located  the  terminals  of  the  Peking- 
Hankow  Railway,  while  opposite,  on  the  Wuchang  side,  are  the 
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terminals  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway,  which  has  been  completed 
recently  as  far  as  Changsha.  When  the  remaining  section  between 
Chang2sha  and  Shiuchow  in  Kwangtung  Pro>dnce  is  completed,  it 
will  close  the  existing  gap  in  the  nortn-and-south  Peking-Canton 
trunk  line  of  China. 

The  chief  shipping  facilities  of  the  port  consist  of  a  series  of 
"  hulks  "  or  floatmg  godowns,  mostly  located  in  front  of  the  foreign 
settlement  on  the  Hankow  side,  tiack  of  these  hulks  on  the  land 
are  located  the  storage  godowns  of  the  various  trading  and  steam- 
ship companies.  After  the  Hankow-Canton  line  gets  into  full  opera- 
tion, undoubtedly  similar  facilities  will  be  provided  on  the  Wuchang 
side.  The  Han  Kiver  for  several  miles  of  its  length  is  the  crowded 
haven  of  steam  launches  and  river  junks.  As  previously  stated, 
seagoing  vessels  come  to  Hankow  during  high-water  stages  of  the 
river,  making  it  virtually  a  seaport. 

The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  1918  was:  Imports, 
30,974,803  taels:  exports,  10.586,407  taels;  total,  41,561,300  taels. 

POBTS   BELOW   HANKOW:    WUHU. 

Wuhu  is  situated  on  the  Yangtze  River  about  264  miles  above 
Shanghai.  It  is  a  rather  thriving  port  with  an  estimated  population 
of  about  100j>000.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  city  arises  frcnn 
its  location  m  relation  to  the  rich  tea  and  silk  district  of  the  south- 
eastern section  of  Anhwei  Province.  It  is  the  center  of  an  important 
system  of  canals. 

The  shipping  facilities  consist  of  the  usual  "hulks"  or  floating 
wharves  in  use  all  up  and  down  the  Yangtze  River.  The  reason  for 
their  use  is  the  excessive  range  between  the  flood  and  low-water  levels, 
which  varies  from  about  20  feet  at  Nanking  to  about  50  feet  at  Han- 
kow and  60  feet  at  Ichang. 

The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  1918  was:  Imports, 
1,908,152  taels;  exports,  600,657  taels;  total,  2,508,809. 

KIUKIAXO. 

Kiukiang,  situated  on  the  Yangtze  River  about  450  miles  above 
Shanghai  and  135  miles  below  Hankow,  is  the  trading  port  for  the 
Poyang  Lake  district  and  a  large  part  of  Kiangsi  Province.  It  has 
an  estimated  population  of  40,000  to  50,000.  Steam  launches  and,  at 
certain  seasons,  steamers  operate  through  Poyang  Lake  up  to  Nan- 
changj  the  chief  city  of  the  Province  and  the  center  of  an  important 
tea-raising  district.  Near  Kiukiang  is  the  famous  Ruling  summer, 
resort  on  a  group  of  high  mountains.  The  direct  foreign  trade  of 
the  port  for  1918,  as  shown  in  the  Maritime  Customs  report,  was: 
Imports,  1,538,105  taels;  exports,  1,996  taels;  total,  1,540,101  taels. 

POBTS  ABOVE  HANKOW:  YOCHOW. 

Yochow,  situated  near  the  Yangtze  River  at  the  outlet  t>f  Tungting 
Lake,  is  the  port  of  call  for  the  Hankow-Ichang  steamers  where  trans- 
fer is  made  to  steam  launches  and  native  boats  running  to  Chan^ha 
and  lake  points.  During  high  water  these  upriver  steamers  at  times 
run  to  or  near  Changsha.  The  recently  completed  Wuchang- Yo- 
chow-Changsha  section  of  the  Canton-rfankow  Railway  will  prob- 
ably prove  a  strong  competitor  of  the  longer  water  route,  especially 
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during  the  low  sta^s.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about  10,000. 
The  shipping  facilities  are  located  5  miles  below  Yochow  at  a  place 
called  Chengling,  where  better  protection  is  afforded  small  craft. 
The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  1918  was:  Imports,  4,895 
taels ;  exports,  none. 

CHANQSHA. 

Changsha,  the  capital  and  chief  citjr  of  Hunan  Province,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Hsiang  River  about  100  miles  south  of  Yochow.  It  has 
an  estimated  population  of  400,000  to  500,000.  It  is  an  enterprising, 
progressive  city.  An  important  feature  of  its  trade  is  the  exporta- 
tion of  coal  and  coke  from  the  nearby  Pinghsiang  collieries.  The 
direct  foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  1918  was:  Imports,  2,028,971 
taels;  exports,  1,248  taels;  total,  2,030,219  taels. 

8HASI. 

Shasi,  situated  on  the  Yangtze  River  about  85  miles  below  Ichang, 
is  an  important  port  of  call  of  the  Hankow-Ichang  steamers.  It  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  Built  behind 
dikes,  it  occasionally  suffers  from  devastating  floods.  The  various 
transportati(m  companies  maintain  the  usual  hulks  or  pontoon 
wharves.  The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  1918,  as  given  in 
the  Maritime  Customs  report,  was :  Imports,  350,820  taels ;  exports, 
11  taels;  total,  350,831  taels. 

lOHANO. 

Ichang,  situated  a  short  distance  below  the  Yangtze  gorges,  is 
about  393  miles  above  Hankow  or  978  miles  above  Shanghai.  It  is 
the  transfer  point  between  the  Hankow-Ichang  steamers  and  the 
junks  and  powerful  shallow-draft  steamers  that  navigate  the  rapids 
up  to  Chungking.  The  surrounding  country  is  mountainous.  In 
many  ways  Ichang  is  an  up-to-date,  thriving  city.  The  population 
is  estimated  to  be  about  50,000.  The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the  port 
for  1918  was :  Imports,  445,725  taels ;  exports,  none. 

0HX7NGKING. 

Chungking,  on  the  Yangtze  River  about  1,400  miles  from  the  sea, 
is  the  commercial  gateway  to  the  wonderfully  rich  Province  of  Szech- 
wan,  with  a  population  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  70,000,000. 
Trade  from  portions  of  Tibet  also  pass  through  the  port.  The  esti- 
mated population  of  the  city  is  300,000  to  400,000.  The  ordinary 
rise  of  the  river  at  Chungking  is  75  feet,  the  highest  record  being  108 
feet.  Small  high-powered  steamers  and  junks  go  on  up  the  river  as 
far  as  Suifu  and  the  native  boats  navigate  the  smaller  streams  drain- 
ing the  Szechwan  basin.  The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the  port  for 
1918  was:  Impoii;s,  437,512  taels;  exports,  207,077  taels;  total,  644,589 
taels. 

WANHSIEN. 

Wanhsien  is  an  unimportant  way  port  situated  on  the  Yangtze 
River  about  midway  between  Ichang  and  Chungking. 
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COASTAL  PORTS. 

NIWOPO. 

Ningpo,  on  the  peninsula  south  of  Hangchow  Bay,  is  situated  on 
the  Yung  River  about  22  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  about  140  miles 
from  Shanghai  bv  steamer  route.  Its  estimated  population  is 
250,000  to  300,000/  Formerly,  before  the  rise  of  Shanghai,  it  was 
the  chief  port  of  that  part  of  China.  That  was  in  the  days  of  small 
sailing  vessels  and  beiore  the  decadence  of  the  Grand  Canal.  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain.  The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the  port  for 
1918,  as  given  in  the  Maritime  Customs  report,  was:  Imports,  3,067,- 
072  taels;  exports,  7,137  taels;  total,  3,074,209  taels. 

WKNCHOW. 

Wenchow,  about  midway  down  the  coast  between  Ningpo  and  Foo- 
chow,  has  an  estimated  population  of  100,000  to  125,000.  The  ap- 
proaches of  the  port  are  shoal,  so  that  it  is  frequented  only  by  small 
steamers  and  junks.  The  dii'ect  foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  1918 
was:  Imports,  22,222  taels;  exports,  292  taels;  total,  22,514  taels. 

SANTUAa 

Santuao,  on  Samsa  Inlet  about  70  miles  north  of  Foochow,  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  all  China.  On  account  of 
lack  of  communications  to  the  interior  the  port  is  of  small  commer- 
cial importance.  Its  population  is  estimated  to  be  8,000.  The  direct 
foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  1918  was:  Imports,  24,622  taels;  exports, 
6,358  taels;  total,  29,980  taels. 

roocHOW. 

Foochow,  the  chief  city  of  Fukien  Province,  is  situated  on  the  Min 
River  about  34  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  approximately  midway 
between  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  and  for  descriptive  purposes  has 
been  chosen  as  the  dividing  line  i>etween  Central  and  South  China 
ports.     It  is  estimated  that  its  populations  is  about  600,000. 

The  coasting  steamers  stop  at  Fagoda  Anchorage,  about  9^  miles 
below  the  city.  From  there  to  the  city  cargo  is  transported  in  small 
native  boats  and  launches.  Even  these  find  the  river  difficult  of 
navigation  at  low  water.  Recently  the  local  officials  became  inter- 
ested and  plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  improvement  of  the  river 
so  as  to  provide  a  10-foot  channel  from  Pagoda  Anchorage  to  Foo- 
chow. The  depth  limit  of  the  channel  from  the  sea  to  Pagoda 
Anchorage  is  25  feet,  high  water.  At  Pagoda  Anchorage  is  a  Gov- 
ernment arsenal  and  a  small  dry  dock  300  feet  long.  The  scenic 
attractions  of  Foochow  and  its  environs  are  notable.  At  one  time 
Foochow  was  a  famous  tea  port,  but  with  the  promotion  and  adver- 
tisement of  India  and  Ceylon  teas  in  the  naarkets  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  tea  trade  of  the  port  has  diminished. 

The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the  poit  for  1918  was:  Imports, 
4,134,394  taels;  exports,  3,514,500  taels;  total,  7,648,894  taels. 
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NORTH  CHINA  PORTS, 

North  China  fe  rather  less  fortunate  than  other  sections  in  the 
matter  of  good  ports.  The  Gulf  of  Chihli  is  shallow,  so  that  its 
shores  for  the  most  part  can  not  be  approached  bv  deep-draft  or  even 
moderate-draft  vessels.  Furthermore,  during  the  winter  ice  forma 
in  the  gulf,  and  usually  for  several  months  each  year  Taku  (the 
steamer  anchorage  at  tne  mouth  of  the  river),  Tientsin,  and  New- 
chwang  are  frozen  and  closed  to  navigation.  Chinwangtao,  the  coal 
shipping  port,  is  an  exception.  While  ice  forms  in  the  port,  it  is  not 
closed  to  navigation,  except  pjerhaps  for  a  day  or  two  during  the  mid- 
winter season.  The  two  peninsulas  inclosing  the  gulf — ^that  is,  Liao- 
tung  and  Shantung,  are  mountainous,  with  more  rapidly  shelving 
shores.  As  a  result  good  harbors  are  found  thereon.  The  chief  ports 
are  Dairen  (formerly  called  Dalny),  in  Japanese  leased  territory  at 
the  point  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  andf  Tsingtau,  on  Kiaocnow 
Bay,  formerly  German  leased  territory  but  now  temporarily  occa- 

{>ied  bj^  the  Japanese.    The  disadvantage  in  both  instances  is  the 
ong  rail  haul  from  the  two  large  producing  areas — offset,  however, 
by  the  superiority  of  the  harbors  and  the  fact  that  they  are  ice- free. 

TBANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

North  China  does  not  possess  a  premier  port  or  chief  shipping  cen- 
ter corresponding  to  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  or  Kobe.  .  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  its  harbors  are  virtuallj^  outports  to  Shanghai  and  Kobe. 
That  is,  the  large  trans-Pacific  and  European  liners  do  not  habitually 
call  at  the  North  China  ports,  their  shipping  being  handled  bj'  coast- 
ing and  intermediate-type  steamers,  pljnng  from  Shanghai  or  Kobe. 
Dairen  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  exception,  as  a  number  of  interme- 
diate-type steamers  running  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  made  it 
a  port  of  call  before  the  war.  The  German  Asiatic  lines  made 
Tsingtau  a  port  of  call  and  in  some  cases  the  terminal.  Kobe  htis 
become  a  big  factor  in  the  trade  of  the  North  China  ports  as  the 
result  of  the  establishment  of  coasting  services  based  on  that  port. 
These  smaller  li^t-draft  vessels  transfer  their  cargoes  at  Kobe  to 
and  from  the  big  ships.  The  coasters  operating  from  Shanghai, 
Chinese  and  British,  are  still  a  strong  factor  in  the  trade.  Both  the 
Shanghai  and  Kobe  steamship  services  ply  to  Tsingtau,  Chefoo, 
Dairen,  Antung,  Tientsin  (Taku  anchorage),  Chinwangtao,  and 
Newchwang.  Weihaiwei,  British  leased  territory,  on  the  point  of 
the  Shantung  Peninsula,  is  undeveloped  commercially,  being  used 
chiefly  as  a  summer  naval  base. 

In  addition  to  the  steamer  services,  Chinese  seagoing  junks  ply  all 
along  the  coast  and  smaller  native  boats  ply  such  streams  as  the  Yalu 
and  lAblo  Eivers  in  Manchuria,  the  rivers  about  Tientsin,  and  por- 
tions of  the  Grand  Canal,  of  which  Tientsin  is  the  northern  terminus. 
An  American  firm  was  recently  awarded  a  contract  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Grand  Canal  through  Chihli  and  Shantung  Prov- 
inces; this  will  materially  add  to  its  effective  value  as  an  artery  of 
transportation. 

North  China  is  better  served  with  railways  than  other  sections. 
The  port  of  Tientsin  is  connected  with  Peking  and  northern  Shansi 
Province  by  railway.  The  Tientsin-Pukow  line  and  the  Peking-Han- 
kow line  connect  it  with  much  of  Chihli  and  Shantung  Provinces  to 
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the  south.  The  Peking-Mukden  Bailwav  connects  the  ports  of  Tien- 
tsin and  Chinwangtao  with  southern  Manchuria,  and  a  branch-  line 
runs  to  Newchang.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway  (Japanese), 
which  terminates  at  Dairen,  runs  through  the  heart  of  Manchuria 
and  by  connection  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  (Trans-Siber- 
ian, Russian)  reaches  much  of  northern  Manchuria.  A  branch  runs 
to  Newchang,  and  another  branch  connects  with  the  Chosen  (Korean) 
Railway  system  at  Antungon  the  Yalu  River.  Tsingtau  is  connected 
with  the  interior  by  the  Tsingtau-Tsinuanfu  ^Shantung,  or  Santo) 
Railway — formerly  German,  but  now  operated  oy  the  Japanese. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PORTS. 

TIENTSIN. 

Tientsin  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  North  China  and  also  one 
of  the  most  important  industrial  cities  in  all  of  China.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Pei  River  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  seagoing  vessels 
and  junks,  about  35  miles  above  Taku  Bar.  During  low  water  many 
steamers  can  not  get  over  the  bar  and  are  forced  to  anchor  outside, 
transferring  their  careoes  to  lighters  and  junks.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Conservancy  Board  some  improvement  of  the  bar  and  river 
channel  has  been  made.  The  duration  of  the  closed  season  due  to  ice 
has  been  reduced  by  the  use  of  ice  breakers.  The  harbor  improvement 
work  is  so  interwoven  with  the  problem  of  flood  prevention  that  a 
new  board,  including  some  foreigners,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Chinese  Government  with  power  to  proceed  with  the  solution  of  the 
combined  problems.  There  is  a  native  and  a  foreign  city,  the  various 
commercial  nations  except  the  United  States  having  important  con- 
cessions of  territory  in  which  to  live  and  do  business;  consequently 
the  city  is  quite  foreign  in  its  appearance.  The  estimated  population 
is  750,000  to  1,000,000.  The  port  is  not  equipped  with  wharves  and 
warehouses  in  the  modern  sense,  but  is  well  supplied  with  godowns 
owned  by  native  and  foreign  trading  companies.  The  direct  foreign 
trade  of  the  port  for  1918,  as  indicated  in  the  customs  returns,  was: 
Imports,  59,367,823  taels;  exports,  26,822,971  taels;  total,  86,190,794 
taels. 

DAIBEN. 

Dairen  (Dalny)  is  situated  in  Japanese  leased  territory  near  Port 
Arthur,  made  famous  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  It  is  located 
on  a  splendid  deep-water  harbor.  The  excellent  municipal  plans 
made  by  the  Russians  have  been  carried  out  and  extended  by  the 
Japanese  until  Dairen  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  notable  cities  of 
the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  and  orderly  development. 

The  harbor  and  railway  terminal  facilities  of  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  are  among  the  very  best  in  the  Far  East,  there  being  a  num- 
ber of  commodious  piers  and  many  modem  godowns  or  warehouses. 
Steamers  drawing  30  feet  of  water  can  berth  at  the  docks  at  low  tide. 
Dairen  is  the  chief  soyA-bean  and  bean-oil  exporting  port  of  Man- 
churia. There  is  a  graving  dock  430  feet  in  length,  together  with 
ship-repair  facilities.  The  harbor  is  easy  of  access  from  the  sea. 
Dairen,  together  with  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory,  is  under 
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Japanese  administration.  The  customs,  however,  remain  under  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  administration.  The  population  of  the 
city  is  about  50,000.  The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  1918 
was:  Imports,  66,979,626  taels;  exports,  80,976,072  taels;  total, 
147,955,698  taels. 

NEWCHWANO. 

Newchwan^,  situated  about  30  miles  up  the  Liao  River,  was  for- 
merly the  chief  port  of  Manchuria.  Its  trade  has  decreased  since 
Dairen  has  risen  to  the  leading  position.  Like  Tientsin,  Newchwang 
has  ice  and  river-bar  difficulties.  During  midwinter  it  is  closed  on 
account  of  ice.  Recently  the  approach  has  improved  as  a  result  of 
river  training  work  carried  on  by  the  Conservancy  Board.  The  port 
is  frequented  by  seagoing  junks  and  the  intermediate-sized  coasting 
steamers.  There  are  a  number  of  good  riverside  wharves,  back  of 
which  are  the  godowns  of  the  various  transportation  companies.  The 
branch  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  has  its  termmals  on  the 
Newchwang  «ide  of  the  river.  Those  of  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway 
branch  are  across  the  river  a  short  distance  below  the  main  town. 
There  is  a  foreign  settlement  of  quite  modern  appearance.  The  esti- 
mated population  is  about  50,000.  The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the 
jK}Tt  for  1918  was:  Imports,  4,934,723  taels;  exports,  4,259,900  taels; 
total,  9,194,623  taels. 

CHINWAXGTAO. 

Chinwangtao,  on  the  Gulf  of  Chihli,  came  into  being  as  the  shipping 
port  for  the  Kailan  Mining  Administration,  the  largest  operating  coal 
property  in  China.  The  harbor  is  partly  artificial,  being  located  on 
a  broad  open  bay  or  bight.  The  two  piers  are  protected  by  a  break- 
water. The  chief  business  is  the  shipping  of  coal,  though  some  mer- 
chandise is  handled,  particularly  during  the  winter  season  when  Tien- 
tsin is  closed  by  ice.  Steamers  drawing  24  feet  of  water  are  accom- 
modated at  the  docks.  The  population  of  the  town  is  estimated  to 
be  about  5,000.  The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  1918,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Maritime  Customs  report,  was:  Imports,  3,636,468  taels; 
exports,  3,576,965  taels;  total,  7,213,433  taels. 


Antung,  located  about  25  miles  up  the  Yalu  River,  is  chiefly  a  lum- 
ber-export ingport  for  the  Yalu  Basin.  The  river  forms  the  boundary 
line  between  (Jhina  and  Chosen.  Antung  itself  can  be  reached  during 
favorable  tides  by  steamers  drawing  12  feet  of  water;  consequently 
the  coasting  steamers  generally  anchor  at  the  subport  of  Tatungkow 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  goods  being  transferred  to  lighters. 
The  timber  is  brought  down  from  the  interior  in  rafts.  There  are  a 
number  of  ver;^  good  waterside  godowns  maintained  by  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  private  warehouses. 
The  Japanese  have  an  important  settlement  built  up  in  foreign  style. 
The  estimated  population  of  Antung  is  45,000.  The  direct  foreign 
trade  of  the  port  for  1918  (including  Tatungkow)  was:  Imports, 
21,808,484  taels;  exports,  11,777,247  taels;  total,  33,585,731  taels. 
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OHKPOO. 


Chefoo  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  Shantung  Peninsula' 
almost  directly  across  the  strait  from  Dairen.  The  harbor  is  well 
protected  from  the  southerly  winds,  but  in  the  winter^  during  the 
northerly  blows,  shipping  is  inconvenienced.  An  effort  is  under  way 
to  give  protection  by  means  of  a  breakwater  now  under  constructicm. 
Fruit  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Chefoo  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  product  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  trade 
of  the  port.  It  is  also  the  shipping  point  for  pongee  silks,  groimd- 
nuts,  straw  braid,  laces,  etc.  The  population  is  estimated  to  be  55,000. 
Lungkow,  east  of  Chefoo,  was  recently  opened  to  trade,  a  steamer 
service  being  in  operation  between  there  and  Dairen.  The  direct 
foreign  trade  of  Chefoo  for  1918  was:  Imports,  6,366,051  taels;  ex- 
ports, 4,612,371  taels;  total,  10,978,422  taels. 


TSINOTAU. 


Tsingtau,  in  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow,  is  situated  near  the 
entrance  of  Kiaochow  Bay,  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  China  and 
capable  of  accommodating  the  deepest  draft  vessels.  Where  previ- 
ously there  was  only  a  small  fishing  village,  the  Germans  built  a 
model  city,  architecturally  a  piece  of  Germany  transplanted  in  China. 
A  modem  marine  and  railway  terminal  was  constructed,  probably 
the  best  in  the  Orient.  Two  large  piers  are  provided  with  great 
sheds  or  godowns,  and  on  the  property  back  of  the  piers  are  located 
first-class  warehouses.  The  railway  tracks  run  out  onto  the  piers, 
making  possible  direct  ship-to-rail  transfer.  Since  its  occupation  by 
Japan  thousands  of  Japanese  have  moved  in  and  much  new  building^ 
has  taken  place.  Its  position  and  good  harbor  justify  the  prediction 
that  Tsingtau  may  become  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  North  China. 
The  estimated  population  is  77,000.  The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the 
port  for  1918,  as  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Chmese  Maritimei 
Customs,  was:  Imports,  16,973.786  taels;  exports,  15,408,331  taels; 
total,  32,382,117  taels. 

SOUTH  CHINA  PORTS. 

The  territory  included  in  this  division  embraces  the  coast  line  be- 
tween Foochow  and  the  Tonffking  border  of  French  Indo-China.  It 
also  takes  into  account  Haiphong,  which  by  virtue  of  the  Haiphong- 
Yunnanfu  Railway  is  an  important  factor  in  the  trade  of  Yunnan 
Province.  Reference  should  be  made  to  Manila,  640  miles  from 
Hongkong,  which  is  in  a  position  to  become  an  influence  in  the  trade 
of  South  China  in  particular.  Apparently  little  effort  has  been  made 
so  far  to  grasp  the  opportunities  lying  in  that  direction.  Manila 
offers  a  splendid  site  upon  which  to  develop  a  marine  terminal  of  the 
first  magnitude.  All  that  is  required  to  make  of  it  a  great  world 
port  is  the  proper  extension  of  its  trade  connections  with  China  and 
other  Far  Eastern  coimtries,  and  the  fostering  of  the  artificial  condi- 
tions favoring  such  expansion.  The  full  development  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  alone  will  make  Manila  a  great  port. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Hongkong  is  the  terminus  or  the  port  of  call  of  practically  all  the 
regular  lines  running  from  American  and  European  ports  to  China 
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and  the  Far  East.  Coasting  steamers  ply  regularly  from  Hongkong 
to  Swatow,  Amoy^  Foochow,  and  Keelimg  (in  Formosa),  and  some  of 
the  coasters  run  through  to  Shanghai  There  is  also  a  steamer  serv- 
ice between  Keelung  and  Shanghai.  Westward  regular  runs  arei 
made  to  Kwangchow,  Hoihow,  Pakhoi,  and  Haiphong.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  liners  there  are  local  steamers  operating  between  Hong- 
kong and  Macao.  On  the  Hongkong-Canton  run  good  services  are 
maintained  by  well-appointed  mlana  steamers,  both  Chinese  and 
foreign.  Lines  of  Chinese  and  British  river  steamers  operate  from 
Hongkong  to  Wuchow  on  the  West  Eiver,  where  connections  are 
inade  with  the  large  fleet  of  Chinese  motor  boats  plying  on  the  upper 
river  and  its  tributaries.  There  is  a  Chinese  line  of  steamers  from 
Canton  to  Wuchow,  and  from  Canton  to  Macao  and  other  delta 
towns.  Native  junks  ply  all  along  the  coast  in  the  delta  district  and 
up  many  of  the  rivers  and  streams  back  of  Canton.  A  large  traffic 
is  carried  on  throughout  the  Canton  Delta  district  by  means  of 
launches  towing  passen^r  and  freight  junks. 

Eailways  are  not  an  important  factor  as  yet  in  South  China,  there 
being  only  a  few  short  lines,  as  follows: 

The  Canton-Samshui  Railway. 

The  Canton-Kowloon  Railway. 

The  Yueh-Han  Railway,  running  from  Canton  to  Shiuchow,  this 
line  forming  a  part  of  the  uncompleted  Canton-Hankow-Peking 
trunk  line. 

The  Sunning  Railway,  operating  between  Kongmoon  and  Chunglow. 

The  Cliaochow-Swatow  Railway. 

The  Amoy-Chunffchow  Railway. 

The  French  Haipliong-Yunnanfn  Railway,  about  half  of  which  is 
in  Chinese  territory  and  the  other  half  in  t'rench  Indo-China. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PORTS. 

HONGKONG. 

Hongkong,  the  chief  port  of  South  China,  is  (me  of  the  great  ports 
of  the  world.  The  shipping  tonnage  passing-  through  its  roadstead 
has  at  times  exceeded  that  of  New  York.  The  value  of  actual  im- 
ports and  exports  is  estimated  to  be  about  $250,000,000  in  normal 
times. 

Hongkong's  far-reaching  influence  in  the  trade  not  onl^  of  South 
China  out  of  the  entire  Orient  has  come  about  through  its  position 
at  a  natural  crossroads  of  c<Mnmerce  and  as  a  result  of  the  broad,  far- 
sifted  policy  of  the  British,  who  established  it  as  a  free  port.  Their 
Solicy  has  permitted  commercial  people  of  all  nations  to  use  it  as  a 
ase  for  trade  activities.  By  their  own  efforts,  rather  than  by  any 
advantages  retained  for  themselves,  the  British  have  maintained  a 
dominant  position  in  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  port.  , 

Victoria,  the  city  on  Hongkong  Island,  is  practically  unknown  by 
that  name,  the  designation  Hon^ong  being  universally  known  and 
accepted.  Tho.  colony  of  Hongkong  includes  the  islands  of  that 
name,  ceded  to  the  British  in  1841,  and  the  mainland  with  adjacent 
islands,  conceded  in  the  conventions  of  1860  and  1898.  The  last  con- 
cession was  in  the  form  of  a  99-year  lease.  The  peninsula  and  islands 
embraced  within  the  colony  are  of  a  rugged,  mountainous  character, 
the  opportunities  for  cultivation  being  limited.    The  *'Peak"  on 
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Hongkong  Island  has  an  elevation  of  1,809  feet  (some  of  the  monn- 
tains  on  tne  mainland  are  still  hiffher),  the  residential  sites  on  the 
hills  affording  a  view  of  notable  oeauty  and  picturesqueness.  The 
chief  business  district  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  directly 
opposite  Kowloon  Point.  In  later  years,  especially  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Kowloon-Canton  Railway,  the  expansion  of  shipping 
facilities  has  taken  place  mostly  on  the  mainland  side,  where  there  is 
a  greater  area  of  suitable  property. 

The  population  of  the  colony  in  1911  was  456,739 — ^12,075  of  whom 
were  non-Chinese.  Exclusive  of  the  military,  the  white  population 
was  6,035.  Hongkong  being  free  from  customs  duties,  no  complete 
records  have  been  kept  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  which  is  estimate 
to  amount  to  about  $250,000,000  gold  per  year. 

The  harbor,  which  is  the  strait  between  the  mainland  and  HoDg- 
kong  Island,  possesses  the  advantage  of  two  entrance  channels.  & 
fact,  there  are  really  three  if  the  route  of  river  steamers  plying  to 
Canton  is  counted.  In  the  main  channel  or  north  entrance  the  mini- 
mum  depth  is  33  feet  at  low  water.  The  southerly  and  Canton  chan- 
nels have  a  minimum  low-water  depth  of  30  feet ;  however,  there  is  a 
shoal  west  of  Kowloon  Point  that  must  be  crossed  with  a  low- water 
depth  of  only  25|  feet  The  main  anchorage  has  a  depth  of  from  36  to 
more  than  40  feet  at  low  water.  The  port  can  accommodate  the 
largest  liners. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cargo  at  Hongkong  is  handled  bjr  means 
of  lighters  serving  ships  at  anchor.  There  are  only  two  terminals  at 
which  large  steamers  can  come  alongside.  On  the  Hongkong  front 
are  several  small  jetties  or  piers  at  which  the  Canton  and  West  River 
steamers  and  coasting  vessels  tie  up.  On  both  sides  of  the  harbor 
are  numerous  private  godowns  and  a  few  open  to  public  business. 
The  chief  wharf  and  godown  plant,  belonging  to  the  Kowloon  Wharf 
&  Godown  Co.,  is  located  on  the  southern  side  of  Kowloon  Point, 
where  there  are  several  uncovered  piers  or  jetties.  At  these  piers 
several  of  the  large  trans-Pacific  liners  are  accommodated.  The  next 
in  size  are  the  Holt  wharves  and  godowns,  used  principally  by  tiie 
"Blue  Funnel"  boats;  the  terminal  is  situated  on  tlie  northern 
comer  of  Kowloon  Point.  i^ 

There  are  two  large  shipbuilding  and  dock  companies.  The  Hong- 
kong &  Whampoa  Dock  Co.  (Ltd.)  has  three  graving  docks  and  two 
marine  ways.  The  largest  dock  nas  a  length  of  700  feet  and  can 
acommodate  the  largest  Pacific  liners.  The  Taiku  Dock  Yard  & 
Engineering  Works  (Ltd.)  has  a  graving  dock  787  feet  long  and  a 
large  marine  way.  The  port  is  equipped  with  cranes  that  can  handle 
lifts  up  to  100  tons.  The  Canton-Kowloon  Railway  terminus  is 
located  on  Kowloon  Point  (opposite  the  chief  business  section  of 
Hongkong),  on  the  northern  side  of  Kowloon  Peninsula,  The  rail- 
way owns  an  extensive  water  frontage  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
system  of  wharves  and  godowns  with  rail  service,  when  business 
justifies.  On  the  whole,  Hongkong  is  well  equipped  to  handle  the 
business  of  a  first-class  port. 

CANTON. 

Hongkong  is  the  deep-sea  port  for  Canton  and  the  rich  West  River 
delta  country  with  which  it  is  connected  bj  railway  and  river  steamer 
service.     Canton  is  not  only  the  metropolis  of  South  China  but  is  one 
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of  the  wealthiest  and  largest  cities  in  all  China.  It  is  estimated  to 
have  a  population  of  more  than  1,500,000.  It  has  been  longest  in 
contact  with  foreigners,  for  which  reason,  perhaps,  it  has  absorbed 
western  ideas  to  a  lareer  extent  than  is  the  case  elsewhere  in  China. 
Most  of  the  Chinese  that  emigrated  to  America  in  early  days  came 
from  the  Canton  district,  and  many  of  them,  returning  with  wealth 
accumulated  in  the  United  States,  have  exerted  an  influence  in  Can- 
ton's modem  development.  The  old  walled  city  is  about  6  miles  in 
circumference.  The  city  has  outgrown  the  walls  and  now  stretches 
along  the  Pearl  Biver  for  a  distance  of  approximately  5  miles,  with 
a  large  suburb  on  Honam  Island  across  the  river. 

Commercial  activities  are  well  developed.  The  Chinese  them- 
selves built  a  wide  Bund  street  2  miles  or  more  in  length  upon  which 
fronts  a  row  of  business  buildings  that  are  quite  imposing.  It  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  Bund  in  the  foreign  settlement  at  Shanghai. 
Most  of  the  foreign  business  houses  are  located  on  Shameen.  a  small 
artificial  island.  There  is  a  fair  beginning  of  an  industrial  develop- 
ment, but  Canton  is  not  so  far  advanced  in  that  respect  as  Shanghai. 
There  are  few  modern  docks  or  wharves,  though  along  the  Bund 
there  are  small  quay  landings  that  accommodate  the  river  steamers 
and  launches  and  junks.  One  British  firm  has  an  up-to-date  wharf 
and  godown  termmal  for  its  own  use  on  the  west  side  of  Honam 
Island.  Many  of  the  foreign  firms  maintain  godowns  on  Shameen 
where  the  goods  are  brought  in  lighters  and  native  sampans.  The 
few  coasting  steamers  that  make  the  upper  port  anchor  off  Shameen, 
where  they  work  cargo  into  lighters.  The  channel  of  about  12-feet 
depth  does  not  permit  full  cargoes  being  taken  out.  At  Whampoaj 
about  12  miles  down  the  river,  there  is  an  anchorage  with  a  depth  or 
24  feet  or  better  that  is  used  at  times  by  coasting  steamers  which 
transfer  cargo  to  lighters.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Whampoa  that  it 
is  proposed  to  build  a  port  terminal,  which,  when  the  proposed  chan- 
nel betterments  are  made,  will  accommodate  coasting  vessels  drawing 
20  feet  at  low  water  and  perhaps  up  to  26  feet  at  nigh  water.  The 
tidal  range  in  the  approaches  is  4  to  6  feet.  The  distance  from 
Hongkong  to  Canton  by  water  is  about  90  miles. 

The  railway^  terminals  are  not  connected,  though  plans  have  been 
suggested  for  joining  them  by  means  of  a  belt  line.  There  are  three 
tenninals — those  of  the  Canton-Kowloon  Eailway,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city;  the  Yueh-Han  Railway,  on  the  north  side;  and  the 
Canton-Samshui  Railwav^  across  the  river. 

The  warehousing  is  chiefly  taken  care  of  in  private  Chinese  go- 
down  buildings.  Heretofore  foreign  firms  have  maintained  their 
chief  places  of  business  at  Hongkong,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  trans- 
fer them  to  Canton  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  direct  contact 
with  the  Chinese  consumers  and  producers. 

The  direct  foreign  trade  for  1918,  as  indicated  by  the  Maritime 
Customs  report,  was:  Imports,  28,215,544  taels;  exports,  50,436,445 
taels;  total,  78,651,999  taels. 

The  Canton  Delta  and  West  River  ports  are  tributary  to  Canton 
and  Hongkong. 

KOr^GMOON. 

Kongmoon,  the  terminus  of  the  Sunning  Railway,  which  taps  a 
rich  district,  has  an  estimated  population  of  55,000.    There  is  a  suit- 
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able  wharf  built  by  the  railway  company.  The  direct  foreign  trade 
for  1918  was:  Imports,  3,403,377  taels;  exports,  1,135^98  taeE;  total, 
4,538,975  taels. 

LAPPA. 

Lappa,  across  the  bay  irom  Macao,  is  little  more  than  a  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  station  for  that  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  direct  foreign  trade  for  1918  was:  Imports,  8,336,631  taels; 
exports,  4,821,052  taels;  total,  13,157,683  taels. 

MACAO. 

Macao,  which  is  Portuguese  territory,  is  a  small  but  beautiful  city. 
The  shallowness  of  the  harbor  limits  traffic  to  small  coasting  steamers, 
steam  launches,  and  junks. 

SAMSHT7I. 

Samshui  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Canton-Samshui  Railway, 
and  also  the  converging  point  of  the  steamship  lines  running  from 
Hongkong  and  Canton  to  Wuchow,  farther  up  the  West  River. 
Samshui  is  not  an  important  town  in  itself.  The  direct  foreign  trade 
for  1918  was:  Imports,  2,848,113  taels;  exports,  420,672  taels;  total, 
2,768,785  taels. 

WUCHOW. 

Wuchow  is  located  at  the  head  of  steamer  navigation  on  the  West 
River.  It  is  an  important  transfer  point  for  trade  in  the  up^r 
West  River  basin  and  to  Kweilin  on  the  Kwei  River,  which  joins 
the  West  River  at  Wuchow.  It  has  an  estimated  population  of  about 
50,000.  Above  Wuchow  trade  is  carried  in  junks  and  a  large  fleet  of 
Chinese  crude-oil  motor  boats.  The  shipping  facilities  are  in  the 
form  of  housed  pontoon  or  floating  wharves  owned  by  the  respective 
transportation  companies.  The  direct  foreign  trade  for  1918  was: 
Imports,  9,090,908  taels;  exports,  5,732,524  taels;  total,  14,823,432 
taels. 

NANNINO. 

Nanning  is  located  on  the  West  River  about  335  miles  above  Wu- 
chow, and  is  the  chief  trade  center  of  western  Kwangsi  Province  and 
for  up-river  and  overland  traffic  with  Yunnan.  The  trade  is  carried 
chieflv  by  river  in  junks  or  motor  launches.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  50,000  to  60,000.  The  shipping  facilities  are  of  the  same 
type  used  at  Wuchow,  being  made  necessary  in  both  cases  by  the 
extreme  rise  and  fall  of  the  river.  The  direct  foreign  trade  of  the 
port  for  1918  was:  Imports.  762,069  taels;  exports,  2,070,786  taels; 
total,  2,832,855  taels. 

LUNQCHOW. 

Lungchow,  near  the  French  Indo-China  border,  is  not  an  important 
trade  center.  It  was  established  as  a  customs  gateway  for  traffic 
between  China  and  Tongking.  Except  at  low  water,  it  is  reached  by 
motor  boats  fix)m  Nanning.  The  direct  foreign  trade  for  1918  was: 
Imports,  91,680  taels;  exports,  7,921  taels;  total,  99,601  taels. 
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POBTS  WEST  OF  HONOKONO  I   KWANQCHOW. 

The  first  port  west  of  Hongkong  is  the  free  port  of  Kwangchow, 
French  leased  territory,  of  about  the  same  area  as  Hongkong.  It  has 
a  good  but  undeveloped  harbor.  The  administrative  town  of  Fort 
Bayard  is  the  chief  foreign  settlement.  Chekam,  within  the  territory, 
about  10  miles  from  Fort  Bayard,  is  the  Chinese  center  and  chief 
commercial  city.  There  are  no  shipping  facilities  other  than  small 
landing  places  for  junks.  The  value  of  the  place  is  potential  and  can 
only  be  realized  by  making  it  a  terminus  of  a  railway  system  sen  ing 
the  interior  of  southwestern  China.  Since  it  is  a  free  port,  customs 
reports  are  not  available.  An  official  estimate  of  the  foreign  trade 
for  1917  is:  Imports  $3,907,879  (silver  dollars) ;  exports,  $5,050,272; 
total,  $8,958,151. 

HOIHOW. 

Hoihow  is  the  port  for  Hainan  Island.  It  is  situated  on  the  Strait 
of  Hainan,  the  route  of  steamers  plying  between  Hongkong  and  Gulf 
of  Tongking  ports.  The  harbor  is  not  a  good  one,  teing  so  shallow 
that  steamers  have  to  anchor  in  the  strait  3  miles  or  more  from  the 
city,  goods  being  handled  by  lighters  or  local  junks  to  and  from  the 
steamer  anchorage.  It  would  be  practicable,  however,  to  improve  the 
harbor  so  as  to  make  a  satisfactory  port  of  call  for  coasting  steamers. 
Kiungchow,  about  6  miles  inland,  is  the  chief  city  of  the  island,  hav- 
ing an  estimated  population  of  about  50,000.  Most  of  the  business 
is  conducted  at  Hoihow,  which  has  an  estimated  population  of  30,000. 
The  direct  foreign  trade  for  1918  was:  Imports,  2,303,062  taels;  ex- 
IX)rts,  2,188,888  taels:  total,  4,491.950  taels. 

PAKHOI. 

Pakhoi,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Tongking,  when  first  opened  to 
foreign  trade,  serv  ed  as  an  outlet  for  Nanning  and  Western  Kwangsi. 
The  opening  of  the  West  River  to  foreign  trade  diverted  most  of  the 
business  down  the  river  to  Canton  and  Hongkong,  so  that  Pakhoi 
has  not  prosf)ered  in  recent  years.  It  still  has  a  potential  value  that 
may  materialize  if  it  should  be  made  the  terminus  of  a  railway  system 
connecting  it  with  the  interior.  The  estimated  population  is  about 
25,000.  It  is  the  seaport  for  Limchow,  about  12  miles  inland,  with 
a  population  of  about  60,000.  There  are  no  shipping  facilities,  goods 
bemg  lightered  to  and  from  the  beach.  The  direct  foreign  trade  of 
the  port  for  1918  was:  Imports,  1,397,254  taels;  exports,  1,431,805 
taels;  total,  2,829,059  taels. 

HAIPHONG. 

.  Haiphong,  the  chief  port  of  Tongking,  French  Indo-China,  also 
serves  as  a  port  for  Yunnan  Province  by  virtue  of  the  Haiphong- 
Yunnan  Railway.  The  city  is  located  on  a  branch  or  slough  in  the 
Red  River  Delta.  In  the  anchorage  there  is  from  40  to  60  feet  of 
water,  and  vessels  drawing  30  feet  of  water  can  berth  at  the  very  good 
whari  and  warehouse  terminals  erected  by  the  chamber  of  comerce. 
The  warehouses  have  railway  connections.'  There  are  mud  and  sand 
bars  in  the  approaches  which  limit  the  available  depth  at  low  water 
to  aboat  19  fe^   Work  in  progress  will  increase  this  to  24  feet    The 
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large  French  mail  steamers  are  able  to  call  at  the  port  by  takiiig  ad- 
vantage of  favorable  tidal  stages.  The  populatioi^  is  about -18,600, 
of  whom  about  1,000  are  Europeans.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  port 
for  191(>,  as  shown  in  the  customs  returns,  was:  Imports,  111,547,000 
francs ;  exports,  120,944.000  francs;  total,  232,401,000  francs. 

PORTS    NORTH   OF   HONGKONG:    8WAT0W. 

There  are  two  ports  nortli  of  Hongkong  open  to  foreign  trade — 
namely,  Swatow  and  Amoy. 

Swatow,  the  i>ort  nearest  Hongkong,  is  situated  on  a  bay  in  the 
Han  River  Delta,  which  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  intervening  rock 
and  rugged  islands.  The  rich  alluvial  plain  extends  inland  about 
25  miles  to  Chaochowfu,  the  administrative  center  of  the  district.  A 
railway  constructed  by  a  private  Chinese  company  connects  the  two 
cities.  Swatow  is  the  chief  trading  port  between  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  50,000  to  60,000.  There 
are  a  number  of  good  pontoon  landings  and  godown  systems  owned 
by  the  various  transportation  companies.  Considerable  local  ship- 
ping is  carried  on  by  means  of  steam  launches  and  junks.  The  ap- 
proaches are  deep  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  the  port  by  moderate- 
sized  coasting  steamers,  drawing  as  much  as  25  feet.  The  direct 
foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  1918  was:  Imports,  13,364,353  taels; 
exports,  8,950,774  taels ;  total,  22,315.127  taels.  The  country  tributary 
to  the  port  is  limited  by  the  coastal  range  of  mountains. 

AMOY. 

Amoy  is  situated  facing  the  Formosa  Channel,  about  opposite  the 
center  of  the  island  of  Formosa  (Taiwan).  The  setting  of  Amoy 
is  picturesque,  the  coast  beinjr  mountainous  and  dotted  with  islands. 
Amoy  city  is  located  on  an  island  about  40  miles  in  circumference. 
The  foreign  settlement  embraces  a  small  island  separated  from  Amoy 
by  a  narrow  channel.  About  35  miles  inland  from  Amoy  is  Chang- 
cnowfu.  A  Chinese  company  undertook  to  connect  the  two  cities  with 
a  railway.  The  line  is  in  operation  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance to  (?hangchow\  Before  the  occupation  of  Formosa  by  the  Japa- 
nese, Amoy  was  a  famous  tea  port,  but  most  of  the  tea  is  now  exported 
from  the  Formosan  port  of  Keelong,  which  the  Japanese  have  ina- 
proved  with  modern  shipping  facilities. 

Amoy  has  a  splendid  harbor,  but  the  hinterland  is  restricted  by  the 
coastal  mountain  range.  There  are  no  wharves,  but  the  shore  is  lined 
with  numerous  godowns,  cargo  being  transferred  by  lighter.  The 
outer  anchorage  can  accommodate  a  large  fleet  of  deep-draft  vessels. 
The  population  of  Amoy  is  estimated  to  be  about  300,000.  The  direct 
foreign  trade  of  the  port  for  1918  was:  Imports,  7,365,919  taels;  ex- 
ports, 1,926,472  t^els;  total,  9,292,391  taels. 

SUMMARY  OF  TRADE  ROUTES. 

The  American  is  primarily  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  chief 
points  of  contact  with  China  are  Shanghai  and  Hongkong,  and  in  a 
measure  Kobe,  Japan,  and  Manila,  P.  I.  Through  Shanghai  his 
goods  reach  Central  China  chiefly  by  the  Yangtze  Kiver,  while  they 
go  to  the  coastal  points  by  local  steamers  and  native  junks.    His  goods 
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reach  North  Chinajpoints  chifly  in  coaling  vessels  by  way  of  Shang- 
hai and  in  part  bv  Kobe,  but  to  some  extent  by  direct  steamer  service. 
Normally  part  of  the  Manchurian  trade  passes  through  Vladivostok. 
Through  Hongkong,  and  in  part  Manila.  American  goods  reach 
China  coast  points  south  and  west  of  Foocnow  and  the  Canton  and 
West  River  districts.  Primarily  through  Hongkong,  but  by  reship- 
ment  via  Haiphong,  they  reach  Yunnanfu. 

The  largest  trade  territory  is  that  reached  through  Shanghai,  where 
are  located  the  chief  China  offices  of  most  of  the  American  firms. 

The  Japanese  have  built  up  a  system  of  steam  transport  lines  from 
Kobe  to  Chinese  ports  that  nas  made  their  chief  port  an  important 
center  of  Chinese  trade  activities.  Manila  is  a  factor  in  Chinese  and 
South  China  Sea  trade,  and,  by  a  proper  development  of  its  facilities 
and  shipping  lines,  it  might  be  made  a  very  important  distributing 
center  for  the  Far  East  for  American  trade  generally. 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SHIPPING  UNES. 

The  abnormal  shipping  conditions  during  the  war  disrupted  the 
trans-Pacific  steamship  services,  but  the  regular  American  and  Euro- 
jpean  lines  are  reentering  this  service  and  a  number  of  new  lines  are 
being  added  to  the  list,  as  the  trans-Pacific  trade  demands  have  grown 
to  such  proportions  as  to  require  much  additional  tonnage. 

The  following  steamship  companies  are  operating  on  the  runs  from 
the  American  Pacific  coast  to  the  Far  East,  caUmg  at  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  ShanghaijHongkong,  or  Manila,  or  all  five  ports : 

Out  of  San  Francisco. — ^Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  American; 
Struthers  &  Dixon,  American;  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  American; 
China  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  American ;  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  Japanese; 
Eobert  Dollar  Co.,  British  and  American.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
lines,  there  are  a  number  of  chartered  or  tramp  steamers  in  service, 
chiefly  Japanese  vessels. 

Out  of  Puget  Sounds  Seattle^  Tdcoma^  Va/ncouver. — ^Admiral  Line, 
American;  Struthers  &  Dixon,  American;  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Japanese;  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Japanese;  Canadian  Pacific 
Ocean  Services  (Ltd.),  British ;  Robert  Dollar  Co.,  British  and  Amer- 
ican; Alfred  Holt  &  Co.  (Blue  Funnel  Line),  British;  Frank  Water- 
house  &  Co.,  American^  Japanese,  and  British  ships ;  Garland  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  British  and  American.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
lines,  there  are  a  number  of  chartered  or  tramp  steamers  in  service, 
chiefly  Japanese  vessels. 

Out  of  Portland, — Admiral  Line;  Struthers  &  Dixon;  Frank 
Waterhouse. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  operates  a  New  York-Far  Eastern  serv- 
ice via  Panama. 

TRANS-PACIFIC  FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  rates  of  freight  from  Shanghai 
to  America  ^  via  the  Pacific,  effective  April  17,  1919.  The  minimum 
charge  per  bill  of  lading  is  $10  United  States  currency.  Shippers 
pa^  the  local  freight  from  outports  to  Shanghai.  The  cost  of  trans- 
shipping outport  cargo  at  Shanghai  is  paid  by  the  ocean  steamer, 
but  storage  is  charged  to  shippers  if  it  exceeds  0.25  tael  per  ton. 

*  For  a  statement  of  commodity  rntes  from  I'nitod  States  Pacific  coast  ports  to  the 
Far  East,  effective  Nov,  5,  1019,  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  467. 
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Commodities. 


Rat«sinniilt«l 
8tot«a  currency. 


Per  2,000 
poimds. 


Per  40 

cabic 
feet. 


Antimony 

Beans  and  poas 

Bean  cake  and  seed  oalce . 
Books.. 


Bristles 

Camphor 

Canned  goods 

Carpets/Tientsin 

Chinaware,  earthenware,  and  poroelain. , 

Cotton,  raw,  waste,  and  linters  « 

Carlos.. 


Cylinders,  returned  empty  (carried  on  deck  at  shipper's  risk).. 
Kggsb 


Egg  products: 
Inc — 


In  barrels 

Feathers 

Hair 

Hats 

Hemp,  lute,  ramie,  and  China  grass 

Hides  (in  pressed  bales) 

Household  goods  and  personal  effects  b  c: 

Up  to  $10  per  100  pounds  in  value 

Over  $10  per  100  pounds  in  value 

Intestines  and  sausage 


Iron,j)ig 
Licorio 


Lceroot- 


Oil.. 
Ores: 

Up  to  $900  per  2.000  pounds  in  value  <». . 

Over  $900  per  2,000  pounds  in  value  *. . 
Peanuts: 

In  shells 

Shelled 

Pongee  silk  and  silk  goods  d 

Rhubarb  root 


Silk,  raw  and  wild per  100  pounds. 

Silk  waste  and  pierced  cocoons 

Skins  and  skin  rugs: 
In  bales. 


Incases 

Straw  braid  and  chip  braid. . 
Tallow: 

Inhales 

Incases 

Tea 

Tin. 


Tobacco: 

Inhales. 

In  hogsheads. 
Turmei 


lOgshei 
enc... 


Valuable  cargo,  including  all  commodities  not  otherwise  specified  over  $800  per  40 
cubic  feet  or  2,000  pounds  in  value  <»  ^ 

Walnuts: 
In  shells 


SheUed.. 

Wool  (In  pressed  bales)  o 

Cargo  not  otherwise  specified  a 

Cargo  not  otherwise  specified,  carried  on  deck  at  shipper's  risk  a. . 


$15 
18 
18 


15 


10 


20 
(7i) 


15 


18 

«25 

30 


$15 
30 
20 
15 
30 
20 
15 
20 
10 
20 

15 
20 
15 
30 
20 
15 
15 

15 
30 
20 


15 
15 


<25 
15 


15 
20 

15 

20 
15 

15 


15 
20 


<25 


15 
15 
15 
10 


o  When  both  weight  and  measurement  rates  are  given  for  one  item,  the  rate  giving  the  larger  amount 
of  freight  will  apply.    All  weight  rates  are  on  gross  weights. 

b  On  perishable  articles,  household  goods,  and  personal  effects  frel^t  must  be  prepaid. 

e  For  nousehold  goods  and  personal  effects,  shippers  must  indorse  their  bills  of  lading  *'I  (or  we)  hereby 
declare  that  the  actual  value  of  the  property  herem  described  does  not  exceed  $10  gold  per  100  pounds.*! 
Item  22  will  bo  charged  on  bills  of  lading  not  indorsed. 

d  In  the  case  of  ad  valorem  rates  the  market  value  declared  on  the  consular  invoice  will  be  used. 

«  Flos  1  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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TONNAGE  DUES,  PILOTAGE  CHARGES,  AND  HARBOR 
REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  PORT  OF  SHANGHAL 

SHIPPING  DUES. 

Craft  of  foreign  bnild  pay  tonnage  dues  to  the  Crovemment  as  fol- 
lows: Under  150  tons  register,  1  mace  {^  ^^^11  P^^  *^^  register; 
over  150  tons  register,  4  mace  per  ton  register.  These  dues  are  paid 
every  four  calendar  months  at  the  port  where  the  vessel  is  at  the  time 
they  become  due,  and  after  payment  the  vessel  may  make  use  of  any 
port  in  China  for  a  period  of  four  months. 

WHANGPOO  CONSERVANCY  TAX. 

At  Shanghai  there  is  a  consen-ancy  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  customs 
duty  on  the  vessel's  cargo. 

MOORING  CHARGES. 

As  to  mooring  expenses,  no  charges  are  made  if  the  vessel  moors 
in  the  stream  with  its  own  anchors,  but  vessels  other  than  those  be- 
longing to  the  shipping  companies  having  their  own  head-and-stern 
moorings  are  charged  (by  the  owners)  for  the  use  of  such  moorings, 
on  the  following  scale : 

Upper  head-Snd-8tem  moorings. — ^For  the  first  three  days  or  part 
thereof,  35  Shanghai  taels* ;  for  every  subsequent  day  or  part  thereof, 
7.50  Shanghai  taels. 

Loroer  head'Cmd'Stern  moorings. — For  the  first  three  days  or  part 
thereof,  50  Shanghai  taels;  for  every  subsequent  day  or  part  thereof, 
10  Shanghai  taek. 

WHARFAGE  CHARGES. 

Wharfage  charges  are  as  follows  (all  wharves  are  private  prop- 

Taels. 
Vessels  carrying  mixed  Chinese  and/or  Japanese  oargo-per  foot—     0. 30 

Vessels  under  300  feet  carrying  only  coal 65. 00 

Vessels  over  300  feet  carrying  only  coal l)er  foot—      .  35 

Oversea  steamers  with  home  cargoes do .65 

Lorchas  (native  sailing  craft) 50.00 

Vessels  from  foreign  ports  remaining  at  the  wharf  for  more  than 
five  days  will  incur  an  extra  charge  of  50  Shanghai  taels  for  the  first 
day  and  75  taels  for  each  succeeding  day  or  part  thereof. 

Coasting  vessels  remaining  at  the  wharf  for  more  than  three  days 
will  incur  an  extra  charge  of  30  Shanghai  taels  for  the  first  day  and 
50  taels  for  each  succeeding  day  or  part  thereof. 

^  See  seeond  paragraph  of  footnote  on  p.  124. 

'In  1019  the  Shanghai  tael  is  worth  about  $1.20  United  States  currency. 
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PILOTAGE  SERVICE  AND  FEES. 

Pilotage  is  not  compulsory. 

The  duties  of  the  harbor  pilots,  where  such  exist,  are  to  take  charge 
of  vessels  at  the  outer  limit  of  the  anchorage;  berth  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  orders  received  from  the  harbor  master*s  department; 
take  charge  of  vessels  shifting  berths,  going  in  or  out  of  dock,  or  to 
and  from  a  wharf,  or  out  of  the  anchorage ;  and  to  assist  in  and  report 
to  the  harbor  master's  office  all  matters  concerning  the  shipping  in 
port  and  the  conservancy  of  the  river  or  harbor. 

In  berthing  vessels  the  harbor  master  will,  so  far  as  possible,  meet 
the  wishes  of  commanding  officers  and  consignees;  and  the  entrance, 
working,  or  clearance  of  vessels  taking  berths  not  assigned  to  them 
shall  be  stopped  by  the  Customs  until  the  harbor  inaster's  orders  are 
complied  with. 

Vessels  are  to  moor  in  accordance  with  orders  received  fi*om  the 
harbor  master,  and  are  not  to  remove  from  the  anchorage  without 
his  permission. 

The  harbor  pilotage  fees,  payable  to  the  harbor  master,  are : 


(•iilzlafT  to  or  f  rom  Shanehai 

Tiingsha  Lightship  to  or  from  Shanghai 

Woosung  toorfrom  Shanghai 

Outzlaff  to  or  from  Woosung 

Tungsba  Lightship  to  or  from  Woosung 


Fees. 


Iffi.  iS««-««- 


Tor/t  per 
foot. 
10.50 
9.75 
3.75 
7.50 
6.75 


Ta/hpfr 
foot^ 
8.25 
8.25 
3.75 
&00 
6.00 


Tomiage 
charges. 


Ctnu 
per  ton. 

it 

1 

It 


Note.— 1  tael=lH  ounces  rf  sllver=$1.30  United  States  currency.    Severa]  years  ago  th«  value  of  the 
tael  was  only  10.66  United  States  currency. 

The  detention  fee  is  provided  for  in  rules  30  and  57  below.  The 
withdrawal  fee  is  provided  for  in  rule  31  below. 

The  charg:e  for  shifting  vessels  in  port,  including  mooring  and  un- 
mooring, going  to  or  from  a  wharf,  buoy,  or  dock,  is  1.875  taels  per 
foot  plus  0.375  tael  per  foot  per  mile — parts  of  a  mile  to  count  as  a 
mile. 

The  minimum  charge  is  for  10  feet  draft.  In  calculating  pilotage 
charges  parts  of  half  feet  count  as  half  feet. 

In  the  case  of  men-of-war  the  tonnage  charge  is  leviable  on  the 
displacement — 3  tons  of  displacement  to  count  as  1  ton  for  tariff 
purposes. 

The  above  tariff  is  to  remain  in  force  until  six  months  after  peace 
is  declared — during  which  period  no  further  increase  is  to  be  made — 
when  it  will  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  general  pilotage  authority. 

Following  are  five  important  rules  concerning  fees  and  charges : 

Rule  30, — Vessels  not  leaving  within  the  time  stated  in  the  application  shall 
pay  a  detention  fee  of  18  taels  for  each  s\U)Reqnent  tide.     (See  rule  57.) 

Rule  31. — An  application  for  a  pilot  may  he  withdrawn,  hut  if  withdrawn 
after  a  pilot  has  been  appointed  for  a  vessel  leaving  that  day,  or  after  4.30 
p.  ni.  for  a  vessel  leaving  the  following  day,  a  withdrawal  fee  of  18^  taels  wlU 
be  charged. 
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Rule  57. — (a)  If  a  pilot  Is  ordered  to  attend  at  Woosung  to  meet  a  vessel 
coming  down  the  Yangtze  bonnd  either  for  sea  or  Shanghai,  his  time  shall 
count  from  the  hour  he  is  ordered  to  be  at  Woosung,  whether  or  not  the  ship 
has  arrived;  and  for  each  tide  during  the  period  of  his  detention,  subsequent 
to  that  on  which  such  ship  was  to  have  arrived,  the  pilot  shall  charge  18  taels. 

ib)  The  above  shall  apply  to  a  pilot  in  charge  of  a  vessel  detained  in  the 
river  awaiting  a  berth.     (See  rule  30.) 

Rule  58. — The  master  of  a  vessel  may  refuse  to  pay  inward  pilotage  until  a 
certificate  is  produced  from  the  harbor  master  or  his  deputies  that  the  vessel 
has  been  properly  moored. 

Rule  59. — When  a  vessel  is  berthed  as  soon  after  her  arrival  as  tide  and  day- 
light permit,  no  shifting  fee  shall  be  charged. 

But  in  the  event  of  a  pilot  being  kept  on  board  owing  to  no  berth  having 
been  appointe<i,  he  is  entitled  to  a  shifting  fee. 

HARBOR  REGULATIONS. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  harbor  regulations  for  the  port  of 
Shanghai,  promulgated  May  10,  1913: 

1.  The  term  "  vessel "  in  these  regulations  refers  to  vessels  of  foreign  type. 
Regulations  concerning  native- type  craft  are  embodied  herein  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  for  their  due  control  when  working  in  connection  with  foreign-type 
vessels.     They  are  regulated  in  other  respects  by  special  notifications. 

WOOSUNG    ANCHORAGES. 

2.  The  anchorages  at  Woosung  for  vessels  of  foreign  type  are : 

{a)  For  vessels  other  than  those  provideil  for  in  {h)  :  from  Woosung  Light- 
house to  Woosimg  Creelc,  or  outside  Woosung  Bar. 

(6)  For  vessels  proceeding  to  Shanghai  which  are  not  lightening;  for  vessels 
with  explosives  as  cargo  on  board;  and  for  vessels  under  quarantine  restric- 
tions: outside  Woosung  Bar. 

3»  A  vessel  anchored  outside  Woosung  Bar  shall  clear  of  the  fairway  leading 
to  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  in  this  respect  must  conform  to  the  directions 
of  the  berthing  officer. 

4.  A  vessel  requiring  to  anchorage  in  anchorage  (a)  shall,  on  arriving  at 
Woosung  Spit  Buoy,  hoist  the  International  Code  flag  .V  at  the  fore,  when  she 
will  be  boarded  by  the  berthing  officer,  who  will  direct  her  to  a  proper  berth. 

5.  Vessels  in  anchorage  (a)  shall  moor  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
received  from  the  berthing  officer. 

SHANGHAI   ANCHORAGES. 

6.  The  anchorage  for  foreign-tyi>e  vessels  are: 

ta)  For  vessels  other  than  these  provided  for  in  (h),  (c>,  ((/),  and  (e)  : 
from  the  south  side  of  the  Kiangnan  Arsenal  Docic  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'s 
wharf. 

{I)  For  vessels  carrying  explosives:  outside  Woosung,  as  provided  for  in 
clause  20. 

<c)  For  vessels  carrying  mineral  oil,  turpentine,  si^irits  of  wine,  arrack,  etc. : 
below  the  8th  section,  on  the  Pootung  side,  as  provided  for  in  clause  28. 

((f)  For  vessels  carrying  benzine,  nai)htha,  and  other  high  inflammables: 
below  the  Cosmopolitan  Dock,  as  provided  for  in  clause  29. 

(e)  For  quarantine  purpose:  outside  Woosung,  as  provided  for  in  clause  33. 

7.  Vessels  entering  the  harbor  will  be  boarded  by  a  berthing  officer,  who  will 
direct  them  to  proper  berths. 

8.  River,  coast,  and  mail  steamers  which  have  determined  berths  are  allowed 
to  proceed  to  them  without  stoppage,  except  as  pro\ided  in  clauses  20,  28,  29, 
and  33  of  these  regulations. 

9.  Four  berths  in  the  Upper  Reach  will  be  kept  for  the  use  of  men-of-war. 

10.  Vessels  shall  moor  in  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the 
harbor  master,  and  shall  not  shift  their  berths  without  a  special  permit,  except 
when  outward  bound  after  having  obtained  their  clearance  papers. 

11.  Applications  for  berths  or  for  permission  to  shift  must  be  made  at  the 
harbor  master's  office  by  the  shipmaster,  the  first  officer,  or  the  pilot  in  charge, 
when  the  necessary  instructions  concerning  the  berth  will  be  given. 
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NAVIGATION  BULBS. 

12.  Vessels  are  required  to  conform  to  the  International  Regulations  for 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea. 

13.  Vessels  shall  not  attempt  to  cross  the  Woosung  Bar  or  pass  through  the 
Astrsea  Channel  when  the  depth  signal  indicates  less  water  than  a  vessel  is 
drawing,  except  as  provided  for  in  the  following:  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that 
a  greater  depth  of  water  can  i>e  obtained  by  following  a  track  which  can  not 
be  indicated  by  the  marlvS.  Cai)tains  and  pilots  wishing  for  further  informa- 
tion than  that  shown  by  the  depth  signals  should  apply  at  the  harbor  office 
at  Shanghai  or  Woosung,  when  the  draft,  in  excess  of  the  signaled  depth, 
that  is  permis8il)le  by  following  a  stated  track  will  be  notified. 

14.  Between  Woosung  Creek  and  Kajow  Creek  no  steamer  shall  overtake  and 
pass  another  steamer,  except  a  tug  or  a  tug  towing. 

15.  No  steamer  or  other  large  vessel  shall,  except  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing an  accident,  anchor  between  Woosung  Creek  and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'s 
wharf. 

16.  Vessels  when  passing  conservancy  works  in  course  of  construction  or  con- 
servancy craft  engaged  in  dredging,  etc.,  shall  proceed  at  a  slow  speed. 

17.  Vessels  under  way  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  wharf  shall 
proceed  at  no  greater  speed  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  vessel  under  control. 

18.  When  vessels  are  shifting  from  wharves  to  head-and-stem  mooring  buoys, 
or  vice  versa,  and  when  swinging  at  wharves,  a  black  twill,  4  feet  in  diameter, 
must  be  hoisted  at  the  flagstaff  on  the  wharf  from  which  the  vessel  Is  shifting, 
or  at  which  swinging,  and  no  vessel  shall  commence  to  shift  or  to  swing  until 
such  black  ball  has  l)een  hoisted  for  10  minutes.  The  vessel  while  so  shifting 
or  swinging  shall  exhibit  a  black  ball,  2  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  fore  truck. 

19.  Towboats  and  other  craft  towing  within  the  harbor  limits  must  be  of 
f^ufficient  power  to  maintain  perfect  control  over  their  tows.  Not  more  than 
two  lighters  or  other  craft  shall  be  towed  abreast. 

MUNITIONS. 

20.  Vessels  having  on  board  as  cargo  any  high  explosive  or  the  specially  pre- 
pared constituents  of  such,  any  loaded  shells,  or  more  than  100  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, any  quantity  of  small-arm  safety  cartridges  In  excess  of  50,000  rounds, 
or  any  other  fixed  ammunition  of  which  the  aggregate  quantity  of  powder 
charges  exceeds  100  i>ounds  shall  anchor  outside  Woosung  and  fly  a  red  flag 
at  the  fore,  and,  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  same,  they  shall  abide  by  the 
Instructions  received  from  the  Customs.  Vessels  having  to  receive  on  board 
any  such  explosives  shall  observe  similar  precautions. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  small-arm  safety  cartridges  when  carried  in  a 
properly  constructed  mazagine,  so  fitted  as  to  admit  of  its  being  flooded  by  a 
sea-cock  or)erated  from  the  upper  deck,  in  which  case  the  number  of  such 
cartridges  allowed  to  be  carried  is  not  limited. 

21.  Men-of-war  and  other  Government  vessels  may,  on  application  to  the 
harbor  master,  be  permitted  to  take  on  board  ^r  transship  explosives  within  the 
harbor  limits,  provided  that  such  explosives  are  handled  only  by  their  own 
crews  under  command  of  an  officer. 

22.  Any  transfer  by  boat  of  explosives,  arms,  or  ammunition  must  be  cov- 
ered by  a  special  permit,  which  will  be  issued  at  the  harbor  master's  office  upon 
the  owner's  written  application,  giving  the  registered  numbers  of  the  boats  to 
be  thus  employed. 

23.  Vessels  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  Klangnan  Arsenal  to  discharge  explo- 
sive cargo  will  be  permitted  to  do  so,  but  they  must  not  come  above  the  limit 
specified  in  clause  20  of  these  regulations  without  first  obtaining  permission 
of  the  customs  authorities.  After  taking  explosive  cargo  on  board  at  the 
Kiangnan  Arsenal,  vessels  will  not  be  allowed  to  anchor  between  the  arsenal 
and  Woosung. 

24.  No  lighters  or  other  boats,  except  those  v^lch  have  permanent  dedcs  or 
coverings,  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  In  clause 
20  of  these  regulations,  and  all  such  articles  when  received  on  board  any  such 
lighter  or  boat  must  be  stowed  under  deck  or  within  the  permanently  closed-in 
space. 

25.  Every  craft,  of  whatever  description,  conveying  explosives  through  any 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  port  shall  exhibit  a  red  flag,  not  less  than  6  feet  by  4 
feet,  at  the  foremast  head  or  where  it  can  best  be  seen ;  and  in  the  case  of  all  i 
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boats  or  lighters  thus  employed  which  are  not  fitted  with  masts  the  flag  must 
be  exhibited  at  a  height  of  not  less  than  12  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
deck  or  house. 

26.  No  lighter  or  other  l)oat  having  explosives  on  board  shall  be  allowed  to 
anchor  or  make  fast  anywhere  between  Kiangnan  Arsenal  and  Black  Point, 
and  no  lighter  or  boat  shall  pass  between  these  limits  except  in  the  daytime, 
and  then  only  on  a  fair  tide  unless  propelled  by  steam  or  towed  by  a  tug. 

27.  The  storage  of  explosives  of  any  sort  shall  not  be  allowed  anywhere  on 
or  near  either  shore  of  the  Whangpoo  or  its  affluents  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Shanghai  except  with  the  permission  of  the  Customs  authorities. 

MINERAL  OIL,  ETC. 

28.  Vessels  arriving  with  mineral  oil,  turpentine,  spirits  of  wine,  or  arrack  as 
cargo  shall  be  berthed  on  the  Pootung  side  of  the  river  below  the  eighth  section 
of  the  harbor  or  alongside  n  Tungkadu  wharf  or  the  Nanmatou  Wharf,  south 
of  the  Tungkadu  Dock,  and  there  must  remain  until  all  such  cargo  has  been 
discharged.  Vessels  loading  such  cargo  shall  do  so  only  where  it  is  permitted 
to  be  discharged,  and  from  there  proceed  to  sea. 

Vessels  at  any  wharf  are  permitted  to  handle  a  quantity  of  kerosene  not 
exceeding  50  cases. 

Bulk-oil  steamers  are  required  to  take  all  such  precautions  as  are  customary 
In  their  trade. 

29.  Vessels  arriving  with  naphtha,  benzine,  ether,  or  other  high  inflammables 
as  cargo  shall  not  proceed  above  the  lower  side  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Dock. 

But,  on  special  application  to  the  harbor  master,  vessels  haviug  on  board 
only  300  or  less  drums  of  65  or  less  imperial  gallons  of  benzine  will  be  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  eleventh  section  and  land  such  cargo  on  the  Pootung  shore, 
below  the  Yangking  Creek,  under  the  conditions  stated  in  clause  30. 

Vessels  loading  such  cargo  shall  do  so  only  where  the  same  is  permitted  to 
be  discharged,  and  from  there  proceed  to  sea. 

30.  The  storage  of  naphtha,  benzine,  ether,  or  other  high  inflammables,  in 
quantities  exceeding  450  drums  of  65  imperial  gallons,  is  permitted  only  in  the 
lower  section,  on  the  Pootung  shore,  below  the  Cosmopolitan  Dock. 

But,  on  special  application  to  the  harbor  master,  permission  may  be  granted 
to  store  benzine  in  the  eleventh  section,  on  the  Pootung  shore,  below  the  Yang- 
king  Creek,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  the  quantity  does  not  at  any  time  exceed  450  drums  of  65  imperial 
gallons. 

(6)  That  such  drums  of  benzine  be  stored  in  a  godown  approved  by  the 
harbor  authorities. 

31.  No  fires,  for  cooking  or  any  other  purpose,  and  no  smoking  shall  be 
allowed  on  board  any  lighter  or  other  boat  when  going  alongside  a  vessel  which 
has  explosives,  naphtha,  benzine,  etc.,  on  board,  nor  while  there  are  any  such 
explosives,  naphtha,  benzine,  etc.,  on  board  such  lighter  or  boat. 

32.  Vessels  having  on  board  as  cargo  calcium  carbide,  chlorate  of  calcium, 
chlorate  of  potash,  phosphorus,  oil  of  mlrbane,  add  nitrate,  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphur  nitrium,  sodium  peroxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  other  such  prepara- 
tions which  are  required  by  the  insurance  companies  to  be  carried  on  deck, 
shall  be  berthed  on  the  Pootung  side  of  the  river,  where  such  cargoes  shall  be 
stored  only  in  special  godowns.  Vessels  loading  such  cargo  shall  do  so  only 
where  it  Is  permitted  to  be  discharged,  and  from  there  proceed  to  sea. 

INFECTIOUS   DISEASES. 

33.  Vessels  arriving  from  an  Infected  port,  or  having  any  infectious  disease 
on  board  or  any  disease  suspected  to  be  infectious,  and  vessels  on  board  which 
a  death  has  occurred  during  the  voyage  from  her  last  port,  shall,  as  provided 
by  the  quarantine  regulations  for  the  port,  on  approaching  Woosung,  hoist  the 
quarantine  flag  (International  Code  Flag  Q)  at  the  fore,  anchor  outside  Woo- 
sung Spit  Buoy,  and  keep  the  flag  flying  until  pratique  has  been  granted. 

No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  or  board  such  vessel  without  a  permit 
from  the  harbor  master  or  the  port  health  ofllcer. 

CONSEBVANCY. 

34.  No  whanes.  jetties,  pontoons,  or  bundings  shall  be  established,  and  no 
reclaiming  or  other  riparian  work  commenced,  without  the  permission  of  the 
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Whanpixw  (^onwrvancy  Board :  such  permission  is  to  be  applied  for  through 
the  harl)or  master. 

35.  No  buoy  shall  l>e  laid  down  without  the  sanction  of  the  harbor  masttf 
and  his  a)»provaJ  of  its  moorings.  Unoi'ciipied  bnoys  must  be  lighted  f reran 
sunset  to  sunrise. 

3G.  All  buoys  shall  be  subje<*t  to  the  control  of  the  harbor  master,  and  when 
they  are  so  placed  as  to  obstruct  the  passaj^e  of  vessels  or  are  not  moored  hi 
such  a  way  as  to  economize  l>erthlng  space,  the  harbor  master  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  order  them  to  be  shifted.  In  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  a  buoy  to  shift  its  |x)sition  as  directed  by  the  hart>or  master, 
the  latter  may  cause  it  to  be  removed  at  the  cost  of  the  owners. 

37.  Ballast,  ashes,  garbage,  refuse,  spoil  obtained  by  dredging  or  otherwise^ 
etc.,  must  not  be  thrown  into  the  river.  Vessels  wishing  to  discharge  ashes  or 
other  refuse  should  hoist  the  International  Code  Flag  Y  at  the  fore  tmdE, 
when  a  licensed  ash  boat  will  attend  and  take  delivery  at  a  fixed  tariff. 

38.  In  the  case  of  wrecks  within  the  harbor,  or  In  the  approaches  to  the  port, 
which  form  a  danger  to  navigation,  if  no  active  steps  for  removal  have  been 
taken  within  a  reasonable  time — as  specified  by  the  harbor  master — the  wreck 
will  l>e  removed  or  destroyed  by  the  marine  department  of  the  Customs  at  the 
owner's  expense. 

IflSCELLANEOUS. 

30.  All  arc  lights  and  other  powerful  lights  on  whar\'es,  pontoons,  banks  of 
the  river,  and  on  board  vessels  shall  be  so  si^reened  or  shaded  riverwards  as  to 
avoid  embarrassment  to  navigators.  Searchlights  shall  not  be  used  in  sudi 
manner  as  to  embarrass  navigation. 

40.  The  blowing  of  steam  whistles  or  sirens,  except  for  the  purpose  of  sig- 
naling in  accordance  with  the  regulations  for  preventing  collislous  at  sea  or 
for  the  puri)ose  of  warning  vessels  of  danger,  is  strictly  prohibited. 

41.  No  vessels  shall  fire  guns,  cannon,  or  small  arms  within  the  harbor. 

42.  No  vessels  except  men-of-war  may  use  swinging  booms.  Swinging  booms 
will  be  rigged  in  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

43.  All  vessels  shall  keep  on  board  a  sufllcient  number  of  hands  to  clear  and 
pay  out  chain.    The  hawse  must  always  l>e  kept  clear. 

44.  Vessels  discharging  timber  overboard,  when  swung  out  of  line  with  the 
direction  of  the  ebb  and  flood  currents,  shall  have  no  rafts  or  logs  trailing 
astern.  When  the  vessel  is  in  direct  line  with  the  ebb  and  flood  currents^ 
rafts  or  logs  may  trail  astern  for  a  distance  of  only  100  feet  from  the  vessrf. 
Rafts  or  logs  must  not  be  accumulated  In  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  the 
fairway. 

45.  Lighters  and  other  boats  are  not  to  be  made  fhst  to  vessels  in  such  a 
manner  or  in  such  numbers  as  to  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  other 
boats  or  vessels  through  the  harbor. 

46.  In  case  of  fire  occurring  on  board  a  vessel  in  port,  the  fire  bell  must  be 
rung  immediately  by  that  vessel,  and  by  those  above  and  below  her,  and  the 
signal  yn.  International  Coile  ("Fire;  want  immediate  assistance"),  hoisted 
by  the  burning  vessel  if  possible,  and  by  those  above  and  below  her,  during 
the  day,  or  the  light  lowered  and  hoisted  continiially  during  the  night.  Notice 
should  immediately  be  given  to  the  river  police  hulk  and  to  the  nearest 
municipal  police  station. 

47.  Vessels  Infringing  these  n^gulatlons  will  have  their  entrance,  working, 
and  clearance  stopped  by  the  Customs  until  such  infringement  is  remedied,  or 
will  be  d€^alt  with  by  their  national  authority. 

NOTICE. 

1.  Vessels  allotted  sj^eclal  numl>ers  under  the  port  signal  code  are  requested 
to  fly  the  same  when  entering  the  harbor. 

2.  Masters  of  vessels  are  requested  to  furnish  the  harbor  master's  oflSce  or 
the  coast  inspector's  office  with  any  Information  they  may  possess  relative  to 
new  dangers,  such  as  rocks,  shoals,  etc.,  they  may  have  discovered. 

3.  If  the  master  of  a  vessel  has  any  complaint  to  prefer  against  a  pilot,  he 
should  forward  the  same  In  writing  to  the  harbor  master. 

4.  At  the  harbor  master's  office  may  be  seen  all  local  harbor  notifications 
and  notices  to  mariners.  These,  as  well  as  all  notices  pertaining  generally  to 
the  China  Sea,  are  also  exhibited  In  the  public  room  at  the  coast  Inspector's 
office. 
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5.  Vessels  are  recommended  not  to  sail  or  steam  through  the  shipping  with 
the  tide,  it  being  hifrlily  itatgerous  to  do  so,  especially  during  sindng  tides. 

..6^rXlittrf<^lowh^'^are  the  caH  tlags  (port  signals,  China)  which  are  used  at 
Shanghai : 

N:  Berthing  officer  wanted. 
L:  Customs  officer  wanted. 
O:  Doctor  wanted. 
YN:  Police  wanted. 

Y:  Aahboat  wanted. 
y  H:  Fire  or  lealc ;  assistance  wanted. 
B:  Explosives  on  board  as  cargo. 
F:  Mails  for  the  Chinese  post  office. 
V:  Shanghai  Tug  &  IJghter  Co.'s  tow  boat  wanted. 
X:  Kochien  Transportation  &  Towl)oat  Co.'s  towboat  wanted. 
R:  Shanghai  Waterworks  Co.*s  water  boat  wanted. 
1:  French  Waterworks  Co.'s  water  boat  wanted. 
Q:  Quarantine. 
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CURRENCY,  EXCHANGE,  AND  BANKING.^ 

By  G.  Passeri,  late  Financial  Adviser  to  tlie  Bank  of  CliinA. 

The  subject  to  be  treated  in  this  chapter  presents  in  China  a  very 
intricate  aspect  to  the  uninitiated,  but,  as  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  coefficients  of  success  for  anybody  interested  in 
the  country,  it  is  a  matter  that  requires  the  closest  attention  on 
the  part  of  all  business  men.  It  is  for  them  that  this  chapter  is 
written,  with  a  view  to  better  understanding  and  an  improvement 
in  the  commercial  relations  between  China  and  the  United  States. 
The  writer  will  therefore  endeavor  to  reduce  everything  to  the 
easiest  and  most  comprehensible  formulas,  so  that  it  can  be  imder- 
stood  by  all. 

CURRENCY. 

STANDARDS. 

The  currency  in  China  is  chaotic;  it  forms  the  most  complicated 
mixture  of  heterogeneous  mediums  of  exchange,  from  a  weight  to  a 
coin,  that  has  ever  existed  in  any  one  country. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  is  a 
rather  difficult  problem  to  ascertain  the  standard  when  confusion 
exists  in  the  currency  itself.  It  is  necessary  first  to  define  certain 
terms: 

Cash, — A  coin,  generally  in  copper,  constituting  the  standard 
for  the  everyday  transactions  of  the  lower  class  of  the  Chinese 
people,  and  therefore  of  the  vast  majority  of  them. 

Tael. — A  weight  of  silver  of  a  given  fineness  representing  the 
standard  for  all  banking  and  commercial  operations. 

T)6U<iT, — A  coin  of  silver,  introduced  by  foreigners  and  used  by 
them  in  their  everyday  life. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  "small  coins,"  representing  the 
standard  of  commercial  transactions  in  certain  districts.  But  as 
these  are  also  used  as  "token  coins"  throughout  the  countrj,  they 
will  be  dealt  with  later. 

CASH. 

The  copper  coin  known  as  the  cash  was  introduced  in  China  as  a 
currency  a  very  long  time  ago — about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  rule  became  estab- 
lished that  pieces  of  metal  should  be  exchanged  according  to  their 
weight.  No  trouble  was  taken  then  to  inscribe  these  pieces  with  their 
correct  value.  This  practice  began  about  700  years  later.  About 
150  years  before  Christ  coinage  became  a  Government  prerogative, 
and  the  coins  themselves  began  to  have  a  more  uniform  shape  and 
precise  inscription,  although,  of  course,  the  shapes  were  somewhat 
fantastic,  as  they  have  been  in  the  earlier  periods  of  all  other 
countries. 
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Nevertheless,  along  with  this  mixed  coinage,  a  round  coin,  a  little 
less  than  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  began 
to  circulate  about  25  centuries  ago;  but  soon  afterwards  the  hole 
became  square  and  the  appearance  of  the  copper  coin  very  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  one  known  to-day.  These  coins  are  generally 
made  of  copper,  of  unequal  dimensions,  because  of  the  different 
periods  and  mints  at  which  they  were  coined.  They  circulate  widely 
throughout  China  quite  independently  of  their  exterior  appearance, 
and  mey  form  practically  the  only  instance  that  can  justify  a 
synonymous  use  for  "  currency  "  and  "  coinage  "  in  that  country. 

These  small,  dirty-looking,  battered  disks  of  metal,  a  few  speci- 
mens of  which  have  been  in  circulation  for  a  thousand  years  or  more, 
constitute  the  medium  of  exchange  for  the  everj^day  transactions  of 
400,000,000  people. 

They  express  the  value  of  labor  for  the  workman,  that  of  products 
to  the  artisan  and  the  farmer,  that  of  commodities  to  the  shop- 
keeper; and  the  standard  of  life  of  these  millions  of  human  bemgs 
can  easily  be  gauged  by  the  ratio  of  the  cash  in  normal  times  to  the 
gold  dollar.  It  would  take  about  2,000  cash  to  equal  a  single  dollar, 
which  many  westerners  spend  or^ive  away  without  a  thought.  The 
reader  should  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  so  many  millions  of 
people  trying  to  exist,  every  day  of  their  lives,  on  a  few  of  these 
cash — the  same  cash  that  foreigners  in  China  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  missionaries)  scarcely  ever  see  and  never  touch, 
because  the  value  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  means  nothing  to  them. 

These   copper   cash    are   generally    kept   together,   by    a    string 

Eassing  through  the  hole,  in  lots  of  100,  500,  or  1,000,  to  facilitate 
oth  counting  and  transportation.  Quotations  exist  everywhere  in 
China  establishing  the  ratio  between  this  coin  and  the  others  cir- 
culating in  the  country,  and  as,  in  this  particular  case,  they  repre- 
sent a  commodity  more  than  anything  else,  one  frequently  finds  that 
the  quotations  vary  from  one  district  to  another  for  the  same  stand- 
ard. Tliis  condition  is  due  chiefly  to  the  rules  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  sometimes  the  difference  is  quite  appreciable. 

TAELS. 

It  will  be  easy  to  understand  that  such  a  medium  of  exchange  as 
the  cash — representing  as  it  does  such  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
value,  having  such  an  instability  in  quotations,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  representing  (in  any  quantity)  large  volume  and  weight — 
could  not  serve  to  express  the  value  of  big  transactions,  particularly 
so  from  the  time  when  the  means  of  communication,  even  if  primi- 
tive, rendered  possible  the  exchange  of  commodities  with  the  out- 
side world. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Hindus  and  Arabs  were  the  first  to  import 
silver  into  China.  It  is  not  known  how  many  centuries  ago  this  was, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  silver  was  the  metal  employed  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  in  very  remote  times — not  in  any  coined  form,  or  any 
particular  shape,  but  simply  taken  at  its  weight  and  fineness. 

China  is  the  country  of  "old  customs,''. and  the  practice  that  came 
to  life  thousands  of  years  ago  still  exists  at  the  present  day.  There 
is  only  one  improvement.    The  silver  coming  from  abroad  in  bars 
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is  melted  down  into  what  are  generally  called  "  shoes/'  in  quantities 
each  repi*eeenting  about  50  ''  taels  "  in  value.  What  is  called  to-day 
the  *'  tael ''  (*'  liang,"  in  Chinese)  is  simply  1  Chinese  ounce  of  silver. 

DIFFEBENT  8TANDABDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  China  is  a  very  large  country  and 
that  many  races  go  to  make  up  its  population.  These  people  have 
been  scattered  over  an  inmiense  areaj  climatic  conditions  and  geo- 
graphical conformation  have  been  different,  resulting  in  different 
pro<lucts  and  trade;  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  inhabitants  and 
tlie  raw  materials  at  their  disposal  have  been  different,  resulting  in 
different  industries  and  customs;  the  degree  of  civilization  and  the 
disposition  of  mind  have  been  different,  resulting  in  different  social 
organization  and  different  tendencies  to  perform  certain  actions. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  when  silver  first  came  to  China 
the  means  of  communication  in  this  vast  Empire  were  limited  to 
waterways,  and  one  can  readily  imagine  how  little  could  be  done 
with  primitive  boats  in  a  country  embracing  something  like  4,500,000 
square  miles.  Tlie  different  races,  brought  together  under  the  same 
rule,  continued  to  live  their  lives  and  adhere  to  their  customs  with- 
out being  influenced  by  their  compatriots  thousands  of  miles  away — 
with  the  natural  consequence  that  in  different  places  this  silver, 
making  its  appearance  as  a  medium  of  exchange  at  various  epochs, 
was  not  dealt  with  according  to  the  same  standard  of  weight,  but 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  scale  of  the  particular  town  or 
Province.  The  question  of  fineness  is  left  for  the  present  out  of  the 
discuasion,  but  it  will  be  taken  up  later. 

China,  as  stated,  is  preeminently  the  country  of  tradition.  The 
results  of  what  happened  centuries  ago  are  stiU  in  evidence  to-day, 
with  a  few  modifications  and  adjustments,  brought  about  by  the 
closer  connection  of  the  parts  of  this  heterogeneous  whole.  One  is 
faced,  therefore,  with  a  variety  of  taels,  of  different  weight  and 
fineness,  according  to  the  place  where  they  are  circulated. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  step  further  and  explain  that  even  in 
the  same  town  one  can  easily  find  in  use  various  denominations  of 
taels  of  different  weight  and  fineness.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  term  "  taels "  does  not  represent  coins  but  is  simply  a  name 
given  to  certain  weights  of  silver  at  a  certain  fineness. 

TAEL   IS   ONE  CHINESE  OUNCE.      . 

The  tael  is  always  1  ounce  of  silver,  and  it  represents  the  sixteenth 
part  of  a  pound  (called  a  "catty"  by  foreigners  in  China).    The 

f)ound  generally  known  to  foreigners,  and  imposed  by  treaty  for  the 
evying  of  customs  duty  in  a  uniform  way,  is  21ii  ounces  avoirdupois. 
But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  "  pound  "  existing,  as  through- 
out the  Republic  the  weight  of  the  Chinese  "  pound  "  ranges  from  12 
to  42 J  ounces.  The  Canton  t^iel  (ounce)  used  in  Shanghai  as  the 
standard  weight  for  the  "silver  bars"  is  579.84  grains  troy.  The 
tael,  it  may  be  repeated,  is  always  1  ounce  of  silver;  it  is  the  scales 
that  are  not  the  same,  resulting  in  the  differences  that  are  apparent 
when  the  weights  are  converted  to  a  foreign  standard  weight. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF  TAELS. 

These  different  taels  existinij  in  the  same  place  are  not  used  indis- 
criminately, but  they  can  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes — ^the 
**  Treasury  tael,"  the  "local  tael,"  and  the  "  commodity  tael."  The 
Treasury  tael  will  be  considered  later.  The  local  tael  is  the  one 
weighed  on  the  scale  of  the  place,  modified  according  to  the  town 
or  Province  from  which  the  merchant,  with  whom  the  deal  occurs, 
comes.  The  commodity  tael  is  the  one  w  eighed  on  the  scale  modified 
according  to  the  products  or  goods  constituting  the  subject  of  the 
transaction. 

FINENESS. 

And  now  another  complication  has  to  be  introduced.  So  far  we 
have  spoken  about  a  certain  scale,  or  a  certain  weight  of  silver,  but 
we  have  still  to  find  out  what  kind  of  silver  we  have  been  talking 
about.  The  worst  that  may  happen  is  to  be  in  a  place  where  there 
are  three  kinds  of  silver—"  fine  silver,"  1,000  fine  (assayed  at  the 
stone,  not  chemically  pure);  "old  silver,"  995  fine;  and  "trade 
silver,"  960  to  970  fine.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  what  would 
happen  to  any  untrained  foreigner  who  tried  to  do  what  almost 
every  one  of  the  Chinese  does  every  day  of  his  life — namely,  work 
out  the  combinations  of  the  score  or  more  of  taels  in  use  in  one 
particular  town,  weighed  on  differently  modified  scales,  with  three 
denominations  of  silver. 

NOTATIO!VS   OF  TAELS. 

The  result  could,  of  course,  be  worked  out  for  the  information  of 
the  reader,  and  the  different  notations  in  grains  of  a  certain  fineness 
of  silver  could  be  appended.  One  could  go  so  far  as  to  introduce  in 
the  calculations  other  elements  that  have  not  even  been  mentioned  so 
far,  such  as  meltage  fees,  "  old  customs,"  etc.  (all  of  which  will  be 
considered  later),  but  for  the  present  the  result  would  be  not  only 
useless  but  confusing,  and  the  reader  must  be  satisfied  to  know  that  a 
few  hundred  notations  of  different  taels  exist, 

THE  CHINESE  AND  THE  TAEL. 

Before  going  any  further,  it  may  be  well  to  correct  an  impression 
that  has  doubtless  been  received — namely,  that  the  Chinese  must  be 
extraordinarily  clever  in  order  to  find  their  way  unerringly  within 
the  precincts  of  this  problem  of  their  everyday  life.  In  a  way  they 
certainly  are,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  state  of  affairs 
has  existed  for  generations  and  that  there  are  people — one  can  hardly 
call  them  bankers — who,  for  a  consideration  (disguised  under  the 
more  formal  term  of  "  rat^  "),  will  substitute  their  shrewdness  for  the 
mental  operations  that  any  native  would  have  to  perform  in  paying 
for  the  commodities  he  needs.  Force  of  habit,  and  possibly  instinct, 
renders  it  as  easy  for  such  pei^sons  to  guess  auite  accuratelv  what  has 
to  be  paid  in  a  specified  currency  as  it  is  for  us  to  go  through  the 
routine  of  our  everyday  life. 

TAEL  WEIGHT  AND  TAEL  CURRENCY. 

From  what  has  been  said  so  far,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  the  tael  is  both  a  weight  and  a  currency,  and  while  it  will 
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not  always  be  possible  to  make  the  distinction  in  writing,  it  should 
be  made  plain  that  "tael"  will  mean  tael  weight  when  a  certain 
quantity  of  silver,  or  any  other  commodity,  is  said  to  be  weighed  on 
a  certain  scale;  while  it  will  mean  tael  cwrrency  when  to  the  weight 
of  silver  is  added  the  specification  of  its  fineness. 

To  illustrate :  By  "  Tientsin  tael "  is  generally  meant  1  "  Hanpin^ 
tael"  in  weight  oi  silver  of  "Hwapao"  standard,  992  fine.  But  3 
one  said  only  "  1  Hanping  tael,"  it  would  mean  one  tael  weight  of 
silver  or  any  other  commodity,  weighed  on  the  Hanping  scale,  and  if 
of  silver  it  could  be  of  any  standard.  When,  however,  one  adds 
"  Hwapao  "  and  says  "  Hanping  Hwapao  tael,"  it  can  mean  nothing 
but  a  tael  currency. 

It  must  be  evident  how  diflScult  it  would  have  been  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  levy  taxes  and  duties  according  to  a  uniform  standard 
throughout  the  country,  under  existing  circumstances,  unless  some 
definite  plan  had  been  devised.  Therefore  the  Government  estab- 
lished precise  notations  for  the  so-called  Treasury  taels,  which  stand 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  the  few  taels  with  which  the  American  busi- 
ness man  should  become  familiar. 

HAIKWAN  TAELS. 

The  Haikwan  tael  is  purely  a  money  of  account,  and  its  purpose 
will  be  easy  to  understand  when  it  is  mentioned  that  "  Haikwan  '  in 
Chinese  means  "  Customs  Office."  It  is,  in  fact,  the  tael  that  was  in- 
troduced at  the  opening  of  the  Inspectorate-General  of  Customs,  and 
the  actual  weight,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  tlie  fineness  of 
silver,  is  not  ascertainable  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  According 
to  the  treaties,  its  weight  ouglit  to  be  583.3  grains,  but  in  practice 
it  ranges  from  581  to  589  grains. 

If  the  fixed  rate  of  conversion  were  taken  as  a  basis  (and  this  is 
practically  the  only  element  on  which  one  can  rely)  it  would  be 
found  that  in  Shanghai,  for  instance,  since  the  opening  of  the  port, 
the  rate  has  been  settled  at  100  Haikwan  taels=111.40  Shanghai 
taels.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  fineness,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Haikwan  tael  is,  theoretically,  pure — that  is,  1,000  fine — and  in  fact 
the  bank  or  banker  that  is  attached  to  every  customhouse  in  China, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  payment  to  the  Government  of  all  duties 
levied,  has  to  account  in  pure  silver  for  all  money  collected.  Since 
the  Haikwan  tael  is  a  money  of  account  and  it  is  therefore  impossi- 
ble for  anybody  to  tender  it  in  payment  of  duties,  it  is  left  to  the 
Customs  bank  to  settle  the  rates  m  comparison  to  the  taels  currency 
of  the  particular  place.  And  as  the  Customs  banks  are  responsible  to 
the  Government  for  a  silver  1,000  fine,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  be 
careful  that  the  rate  of  conversion  shall  fully  cover  their  liabilities. 
If  this  rate  of  conversion  holds  good  for  receiving  moneys  it  does 
also  for  paying  them  out ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  be  found 
that  another  set  of  weights  is  used,  making,  actually,  a  difference 
between  the  two  rates  for  receiving  and  paying  of  |  to  I  of  1  per  cent. 
This  is  in  lieu  of  commission  to  compensate  for  the  expert  knowl- 
edge, risk,  and  labor  in  taking  in  silver  of  different  degrees  of  fine- 
ness, and  the  writer  has  heard  the  Chinese  defend  this  practice  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  forei^  exchange  banks  in  quoting 
two  different  rates  for  buying  and  selling. 
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It  majr  be  well  to  explain  here  that  the  Chinese  will  not  go  through 
any  difficult  operation  to  ascertain  the  fineness  of  silver.  It  is  com- 
mon practice  for  them  to  recognize  it  at  a  glance,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  they  have  to  apply  the  stone  or  crucible  test;  of  the 
chemical  analysis  they  have  no  idea. 

Not  only  are  rates  established  for  the  conversion  from  silver  into 
Haikwan  taels,  but  the  exchange  rates  for  Haikwan  taels  in  for- 
eign currencies  are  settled  each  month  by  the  Customs  authorities 
and  are,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  foreign  bank's  exchange  rate 
ruling  at  the  time. 

KUPIXG  TAELS. 

The  Kuping  tael,  again,  is  only  a  fictitious  medium  of  exchange 
established  bjr  the  Government  for  all  dues  other  than  customs  duties 
and  those  levied  in  kind.  It  is  supposed  to  be  uniform  throughout 
the  country,  but  that  is  only  in  theory;  in  practice  (particularly 
when  copper  cash  are  tendered)  the  dinerences  are  very  great. 

The  notation  of  this  tael  is  normally  575.8  ^ains,  with  a  fineness 
of  1,000  and  a  slight  difference  between  receiving  and  paying.  It  is 
exjuivalent  to  1.096  Shanghai  taels. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  to  adopt  the  dollar  as  the  unit  for  all  dues  other  than 
customs  duties,  in  order  to  popularize  the  dollar  as  a  currency  and 
accustom  the  people  to  its  eventual  introduction  as  "  standard  "  for 
all  transactions ;  and  this  attempt  has  been  partially  successful.  In 
some  of  the  Provinces  a  new  tariff  has  been  introauced  taking  the 
dollar  as  the  unit,  and  dues  are  paid  in  dollars  or  in  other  curren- 
cies at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchan^  In  other  Provinces  some  of  the 
dues  continue  to  be  expressed  m  Kuping  taels  and  the  payment  of 
dollars  is  encouraged.  Therefore  the  Kuping  tael  will  eventually  be 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  Government  has  adopted  the  dollar  in 
its  stead. 

TSAOPIXG  TAEL. 

The  Tsaoping  tael,  as  applied  for  the  payment  of  duties  contrib- 
uted in  kind,  is  not  a  currency  nor  a  fictitious  medium  of  exchange 
but  simply  a  weight,  roughly  equivalent  to  565.65  grains. 

Incidentally,  it  is  also  used  as  the  "  weight  element "  of  tael  cur- 
rencies in  different  places,  and  it  will  be  found  at  Hangchow  (where 
the  silver  is  997  fine),  at  Chefoo  (976  fine),  etc. 

1X)CAL  TAELS. 

Having  covered  the  subject  of  the  Treasury  taels,  one  comes  now 
to  that  more  vast  and  complicated  one — the  local  taels. 

As  already  mentioned,  it  would  be  a  futile  (and,  indeed,  an  almost 
impossible)  task  to  consider  in  detail  every  notation  of  all  the 
taels  existing  in  China.  It  would  be  useless  because  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  foreigner  living  there  or  doing  business  with  that  coun- 
try to  be  acquainted  with  these  details,  which  are  generally  manipu- 
lated with  great  efficiency — and,  incidentally,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  profit — ^by  the  Chinese  staff  attached  to  every  foreign  enterprise. 

Foreign  firms  in  China  keep  their  account  with  foreign  bauKS  in 
one  tael  currency,  the  recognized  general  standard  of  the  place,  and 
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it  will  tlierefore  only  be  necessary  for  the  American  business  man  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  notations  of  those  standards. 

PEKING    TAELS. 

The  foreign  banks  established  in  Peking  have  adopted  the  Kungfa 
taels,  1,000  fine,  as  the  currency  of  account.  The  Kniifffa  tael  weight 
is  555.7  grains.  Being  a  money  of  account  adopts  oy  the  foreign 
banks,  it  can  not  be  tendered  over  the  counter  as  currency,  and  the 
Chinese  comprador  will  accept  either  the  "market  tael"  or  the 
*'  metropolitan  tael  "  at  the  rate  ruling  for  the  day. 

TIENTSIN  TAEL. 

Tlie  generally  recognized  standni*d  of  Tientsin  is  tlie  Hanping- 
Hwapao  tael,  weighed  on  the  Hanpine:  scale  giving  a  tael  557.4  grains 
of  silver  of  "  Hwapao  fineness,"  992  fme. 

CANTON    TAiX. 

If  the  "weight  element"  of  the  Canton  tael  is  steadily  fixed  at 
574.84  grains  and  is  widely  used  not  only  in  Kwangtung  Province 
but  also  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Kepublic,  one  is  here  con- 
fronted with  a  new  diflSculty — ^the  fact  that  the  fineness  of  silver 
is  not  of  a  recognized  standard.  In  previous  years,  when  transac- 
tions with  foreigners  were  concerned,  silver  was  understood  to  be 
1,000  fine,  but  since  the  introduction  of  dollars  and  their  use  instead 
of  ingots,  it  has  come  down  to  900  fine. 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  of  late  years  in  making  payments 
in  Canton  taels  to  tender  also  a  certain  proportion  of  "small  coins" 
(10  and  20  cent  pieces  in  silver)  of  a  fineness  that  is  not  always  con- 
stant. It  will  be  evident,  in  consequence,  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  ascertain  the  composite  fineness  of  a  Canton  tael:  and  the  pay- 
ments, therefore,  for  any  given  transaction  are  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment between  the  parties  concerned. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  the  foreign  merchants  dealing  in  a 
currency  presenting  such  uncertain  elements,  the  Hongkong  dollar, 
coming  from  the  British  colony  near  by,  has  been  generally  adopted 
in  their  dealings  with  the  Chinese. 

HANKOW  TAELS. 

The  tael  cf  Hankow  is  the  so-called  "foreign  rule"  tael,  554.7 
grains  of  silver,  967  fine, 

SHANGHAI  TAELS. 

The  Shanghai  tael,  adopted  as  a  standard  for  local  currency  and 
international  relations,  is  composed  of  three  elements.  The  wew^ 
is  taken  from  the  Tsaoping  tael  of  565.65  grains,  the  silver  is  944  Me, 
reduced  from  the  standard  of  the  Kuping  oasis,  1,000  fine,  divided  by 
98,  constituting  the  Shanghai  convention  or  "  old  custom,"  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  "  lost  in  obscurity,"  as  some  believe,  but  represents  a 
kind  of  premium  between  actual  silver  and  a  given,  liability,  as  it  is 
assumed  that  98  Shanghai  taels  silver  will  cover  100  taels  liability. 
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Silver  bars  and  ingots  (*oming  from  abroad  are  weiglied,  instead, 
on  the  Canton  scale  of  579.84  grains,  while  the  Tsaoping  tael,  as  de- 
scribed above,  is  used  by  Chinese  banks  for  their  transactions  with 
other  parts  of  China. 

Shanghai  is  the  only  place  whei-e  the  notation  of  the  fineness  of 
silver  is  not  given  in  millimes,  and  in  order  to  explain  the  peculiarity 
existing  in  this  port  a  reference  must  be  made  to  the  fact  mentioned 
elsewhere,  that  all  silver  coming  to  China  is  remelted  into  what  is 
generally  called  a  "shoe'*  (from  its  resemblance  to  a  Chinese  shoe) 
weighing  approximately  50  taels.  Assay  oflSces  established  for  the 
purpose,  and  generally  duljr  recognized,  will  then  stamp  on  one  side 
of  the  "shoe"  the  exact  weight  in  taels  of  the  scale  adopted  (in  the 
case  of  Shanghai  the  Tsaopmg  scale)  and  on  the  opposite  side  the 
notation  of  fineness  represented  by  the  difference  between  the  actual 
fineness  and  the  fixed  standard  established  at  9M.  This  notation, 
which  is  characteristic  of  Shanghai,  will  indicate  the  degree  of 
superiority  over  the  assumed  standard  for  each  shoe  of  50  taels 
weight.  For  instance,  for  silver  1,000  fine,  the  notation  per  shoe  of 
50  taels  would  be  2.8,  since  a  tael  fJM  fine  is  superior  to  a  tael  ^^ 
fine  by  t65t7>  ^^^  50Xt^8tj'=2.8.  If  the  notation  were  2.6  it 
would  mean  silver  996  fine,  as  one  has  to  add  52  to  944  to  make  996. 

If  a  case  of  these  shoes,  generally  in  lots  of  60,  were  to  be  sent  to 
another  place  in  China,  the  notation  would  be  altered,  the  silver 
being  reweighed  according  to  the  local  scale,  and  the  notation  of 
fineness  expressed  in  the  particular  standard  of  the  place. 

NEWCHWAXG  TAEL  AND   **  TRANSFER   TAEL." 

The  local  tael  at  Newchwang  is  555.1  grains  of  silver,  992  fine,  but 
transactions  are  very  seldom  expi'essed  in  actual  silver.  The  peculiar 
practice  existing  on  this  market,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  in 
the  next  few  lines,  was  started  at  the  time  of  the  Chino-Japanese 
war,  when  the  Newchwang  market  suddenly  was  emptied  of  every 
ounce  of  silver.  The  local  banks  and  merchants,  iaced  with  such 
an  unexpected  situation,  decided  immediately  to  establish  what 
might  be  called  a  "system  of  credit,"  based  on  what  is  generally 
termed  today  the  "  transfer  tael ";  and  this  system,  established  as  an 
expedient  years  ago,  still  exists  at  present,  probably  because  it 
allows  of  transactions  without  actual  cash.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  explain  how  this  system  works  in  detail,  as  that  could  not 
be  done  without  introducing  elements  peculiar  to  the  Chinese,  which 
would  not  be  of  interest  for  the  purpose  of  this-  article.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  it  can  be  rougnly  compared  to  a  "book  credit '^ 
on  which  banks  and  merchants  "draw"  in  strict  adherence  to 
certain  complicated  rules  and  regulations.  Its  ratio  to  actual  silver 
is  extremely  changeable  and  is,  of  course,  strictly  connected  with 
the  reserve  of  silver  existing  in  the  banks  at  any  given  moment.  In 
normal  times,  and  with  an  adequate  silver  reserve,  the  rate  aa 
Shanghai  may  vary  only  2  or  3  per  cent  between  silver  and  transfer 
money,  but  the  Newchwang  market  is  so  nervous,  at  all  times,  that 
the  least  rumor  will  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  rates. 

This  system  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  gravest  financial 
crisAS  in.  the  Newchwang  market,  but  it  has  neveitheless  resisted  all 
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attempts,  official  or  otherwise,  at  eradication.  The  writer  was  him- 
self sent  to  Newchwang  in  1913  to  study  the  situation  and  propose 
remedies  for  the  impending  crisis.  The  crisis  was  avoided,  condi- 
tions were  brought  to  a  satisfactory  state  by  a  scheme  of  gradual 
improvement  in  rates  imposed  by  the  authorities,  but  all  attempts 
to  persuade  the  interested  parties  to  do  -away  with  the  system  were 
absolutely  fruitless.  What  might  be  called  a  normal  state  of  affairs 
existed  in  the  market  for  a  few  years  afterwards,  but  the  European 
war  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  silver,  over  which  no  control  can 
be  exercised  by  the  Chinese,  caused  again  an  appreciable  drop  in 
the  difference  between  silver  and  transfer  money,  wnich  stands  now  at 
about  25  per  cent 

ntAcnoNs  OF  taels. 

It  is  evident  that  with  a  "shoe''  weighing  anythingbetween  49 
and  55  taels  it  is  impossible  to  make  exact  payments.  There  are  no 
current  fractions  of  a  tael,  but  it  is  common  practice  to  square  up 
differences  by  means  of  small  pieces  of  silver,  generally  of  an  ovoid 
shape,  weigning  anything  between  1  tael  and  10  taels.  Smaller 
differences  are  made  up  in  "  small  coins  "  or  "  copper  cash."  With 
this  peculiarity,  however,  the  foreigner  has  nothing  to  do,  the 
manipulation  of  the  actual  silver  being  left  entirely  to  the  Chinese 
staff,  while  the  foreigner  who  has  an  account  with  the  bank  does 
not  need  to  bother  nimself  with  such  details.  Payments  from 
Chinese  are  generally  received  in  what  are  called  "native  orders," 
or  drafts  on  a  Chinese  bank,  these  native  orders  being  deposited  by 
the  foreign  merchant  with  his  bank,  which  will  credit  the  value 
on  due  date,  after  deducting  a  very  small  charge  for  saving  him  the 
trouble  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  subject  in  counting  the 
actual  cash  and  meeting  transportation  charges. 

While  the  tael  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  Chinese  iKwrnd,  in  weigh- 
ing the  metal  the  tael  is  considered  the  heaviest  unitj  with  decimal 
suDdivisions  down  to  looooooo^oooooooo?  each  with  its  own  name. 
Those  commonly  used  are  the  following: 

1  tael  =10  mace. 

1  mace  =10  candareens. 

1  caiidareen=10  cash, 

DOLLARS. 

SEASONS  FOB  INTBODUCTTON  IN  CHINA. 

It  must  be  evident  that  no  one  of  the  currencies  that  have  been 
examined  so  far  could  be  used  by  foreigners  in  the  transacticms  of 
their  daily  life.  The  copper  "  cash  "  was  too  small  a  unit  to  repre- 
sent a  value  for  even  minor  domestic  transactions,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  carrying  about  pounds  of  copper  did  not  form  an  invit- 
ing prospect;  while  of  course  the  tael  not  only  would  have  been 
too  heavy  to  carry  about  in  "  shoes  "  of  50  taels,  but  also  presented 
another  difficulty  in  its  indivisibility.  Besides,  a  foreigner  has  a 
just  objection  to  the  use  of  a  medium  of  exchange  concerning  whose 
value  he  can  never  be  sure,  since  this  is  dependent  on  two  elements 
(to  put  the  situation  as  mildly  as  possible)  not  easily  ascertainable 
when  one  is  shopping  or  when  paying  bills — that  is  to  say,  the  ele- 
ments of  weight  and  fineness. 
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CAROLUS   DOLLAB. 

The  first  foreign  coin  to  make  its  appearance  in  China  was  the 
Spanish  or  Carol  us  dollar,  issued  in  Spain  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IV  and  introduced  in  China  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Its  advent  was  very  popular  in  a  good  many  places,  and 
for  a  certain  time  even  Shanghai  adopted  it  and  exchange  quota- 
tions with  gold  were  given  by  the  banks.  This  foreign  coin,  the 
Carolus  dollar,  of  which  it  is  said  that  only  about  300,000  are  left 
in  circulation  to-day,  has  been  at  times  so  "fashionable"  as  to 
command  in  certain  districts  a  premium  of  as  much  as  80  per  cent 
over  other  silver,  considering,  of  course,  all  the  elements  of  weight, 
fineness,  etc.  This  is  a  very  strange  occurrence  in  a  country  where 
silver  is  generally  exchanged  at  its  intrinsic  value.  Even  to-day,  in 
some  of  tne  smaller  treaty  ports,  the  Carolus  dollar  is  at  a  premium 
of  about  40  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  Mexican  dollar,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Carolus  contains  402.5  grains  of  sil- 
ver to  the  416  of  the  Mexican.  But  if  a  Carolus  dollar  were  to  be 
offered  in  places  other  than  those  where  it  is  "  fashionable,"  a  loss 
of  about  3  per  cent  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

MEXICAN   DOLL.VB. 

The  Mexican  dollar  was  introduced  in  China  about  70  years  ago 
and  almost  entirely  displaced  the  Carolus  dollar.  The  Mexican 
dollar  is  the  one  in  daily  use  in  Shanghai  in  domestic  and  other 
minor  transactions,  and  the  only  one  accepted  by  the  foreign  banks. 

HONGKONG   AND    STRAITS    DOLLARS. 

Among  the  dollars  circulating  in  China,  one  may  mention  the 
Hongkong  dollar  and  the  Straits  dollar,  which  are  current  in  certain 
cotton-growing  districts, 

THE  DOLLAR  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  dollar^  be  it  foreign  or  Chinese,  has  never  circulated  in  South 
China  at  its  mscribed  value,  but  it  has  been  admitted  in  a  peculiarly 
Chinese  manner.  The  Cantonese  and  the  Fukienese,  for  instance,  do 
not  at  all  consider  the  value  that  a  particular  dollar  has  in  other  dis- 
tricts, but  the  first  exchange  shop  where  the  dollar  is  taken  in  will 
hammer  on  it  the  actual  intrinsic  value  and  thereafter  the  dollar  will 
circulate  freely,  not  at  its  value  as  a  coin  but  at  its  value  as  silver. 
This  is  the  so-called  "chopped"  dollar,  from  "chop,"  a  Chinese 
ideograph. 

The  same  dollar  may  be  worth  at  Shanghai  from  1  to  6  per  cent 
more  than  it  is  at  Canton.  The  reverse  is  never  possible,  as  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  dollar  is  always  less  than  its  value  as  a  coin. 

CHINESE  DOLLARS. 

Of  the  Chinese  dollars,  the  only  one  that  is  used  by  foreigners  to 
any  great  extent  is  the  Peiyang  dollar,  circulating  widely  in  North 
China,  particularly  in  Peking  and  Tientsin. 
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There  are,  besides,  Chinese  dollars  of  great  variety  coined  by  the 
various  provincial  mints,  but  as  these  are  very  far  from  having 
a  constant  weight  and  fineness  they  are  very  seldom  used  by  foreign- 
ers. They  were  coined  years  ago  when  there  was  practically  no 
restriction  imposed  on  the  output  of  the  mints  and  wnen  there  was 
no  law  concerning  the  weight  and  fineness  of  these  dollars.  They 
were  never  popular  nor  accepted  at  par  outside  the  Province  of  issue, 
beeause  of  the  instability  of  their  intrinsic  value.  They  are  now 
gradually  being  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  demonetized.  The 
mints  have  turned  their  energies  more  profitably  to  the  coining  of 
the  ''small  coin,"  while  only  two  mint&-;-those  of  Tientsin  and 
Nanking — are  nowadays  authorized  to  mint  the  so-called  "new 
dollars.^  These  two  mints  turn  out  dollars  of  a  uniform  weight  and 
fineness  that  have  the  following  notations:  Weight — 0.72  tad 
Kuping  scale,  575.8  grains,  or  0.73  tael  Shanghai  scale.  Composed  as 
follows — 0.6408  tael  pure  silver,  Kuping  scale,  or  0.71284  tael 
Shanghai  scale ;  0.0792  tael  alloy,  Kuping  scale,  worth  0.001828  tael 
of  pure  silver.  The  charge  for  minting  one  dollar  is  0.0066746 
Shanghai  tael.  Therefore  the  mint  par  of  the  so-called  "  new  dollar  '^ 
is  0.7213426  Shanghai  tael. 

EFFORTS  AT  STAND AKDIZATION. 

The'^^e  dollars  are  not  yet  freely  accepted  by  the  foreign  banks, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  of  China  and  the  modem 
Chinese  banks,  particularly  in  Shanghai,  to  make  them  circulaie  at 
par  with  the  Mexican  dollar.  But  as  discussions  on  the  matter  are 
still  going  on,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  foreign  banks  will  consent  to 
recognize  the  first  coin  of  unifonn  value  minted  by  the  Republic  and 
will  encourage  the  Chinese  in  their  attempt  to  introduce  the  coin  that 
will  eventually  be  the  standard  of  the  country — particularly  so 
because  the  Chinese  themselves  (at  least  the  central  and  provincial 
authorities)  have,  since  the  first  year  of  the  Republic,  adopted  this 
coin  as  the  standard  of  the  Government  treasury,  trying  their  best, 
whenever  it  was  possible,  to  do  away  with  the  old  itupmg  tael  for 
payment  of  dues  other  than  customs  duties.  Moreover,  the  Chinese 
nave  completely  abolished  this  obsolete  and  fictitious  expression  of 
value — the  Kuping  tael — from  all  Government  books  and  transac- 
tions, adopting  the  new  dollar  not  only  for  their  budget  but  also 
throughout  the  country  in  all  post  offices,  for  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  all  Government  ancf  provincial  officials,  on  all  Govern- 
ment railways,  for  the  land  tax,  the  tobacco  and  wine  tax,  and 
all  other  taxes  for  which  its  adoption  was  possible,  in  all  issues  of 
Government  bonds,  and,  lastly,  as  the  book  unit  of  the  Government 
banks. 

The  more  advanced  Chinese  banks  in  the  treaty  ports  are  helping 
in  this  laudable  Government  effort,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
people  themselves  will  fall  in  with  the  new  idea.  This  they  would 
do  much  more  quickly  if  the  Government  could  find  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  the  vast  undertaking  of  standardization. 

SMALL  COINS  AND  TOKEN  COINS. 

What  are  called  "small  coins"  in  China  are  10  and  20  cent  pieced 
of  silver  representing  theoretically  the  tenth  and  fifth  part  of  one 
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dollar,  respectively.  They  are  coined  in  large  amounts  at  the  various 
provincial  mints,  and  their  weight  and  fineness  are  never  constant 
They  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  any  great  extent  so  far  as  fineness  is 
concerned.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  nothing  but  a 
subsidiary  coin,  they  circulate  as  standard  in  various  Provinces  and 
are  used  for  all  sorts  of  transactions — particularly  in  payment  for 
the  products  of  the  country. 

As  coins  subsidiary  to  tlie  dollar  they  do  not  circulate  in  decimal 
proportion  to  it.  but  the  ratio  varies  according  to  the  Province  and 
the  mint.  One  might  get  as  many  as  six  20-cent  pieces  for  a  dollar 
and  some  coppers  besides,  or  eleven  10-cent  pieces  and  a  few  cop- 
pers. In  fact,  these  coins  circulate  like  any  other  medium  of  ex- 
change in  China,  accoixling  to  their  intrinsic  value  and  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  demand  and  supply.  They  are  not  inscribed  as  10  or 
20  cents  of  a  dollar,  but  their  denominations  both  in  English  and 
Chinese  are  given  in  decimals  of  a  tael,  indicating,  of  course,  the 
weight  of  the  scale  of  the  particular  Province  where  they  are  minted 
and  not  the  fijieness  of  any  one  special  currency. 

The  20-cent  pieces  bear  in  English  the  inscription  "  1  mace  and 
44  candareens,^  while  the  10-cent  pieces  are  inscribed  "  72  can- 
dareens."  Their  fineness  I'anges  from  750  to  900,  and  this  alone  will 
give  an  idea  of  how  many  different  rates  can  exist  for  these  coins 
when  compared  with  other  mediums  of  exchange. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  for  any  country  to  have  token  or 
subsidiary  coins  circulating  according  to  a  fixed  ratio  as  settled  by 
the  existing  government,  it  is  necessary  (1)  that  the  government 
maintain  the  circulation  of  coins  having  an  inferior  metallic  value, 
by  legislation  to  secure  their  redemption  on  demand  in  the  coin 
having  the  higher  value  as  metal ;  (2)  that  regulations  as  to  the  exact 

Quantities  to  be  minted,  after  a  consideration  of  the  actual  need  of 
le  country,  be  strictly  adhered  to;  and  (3)  that  the  distribution 
throughout  the  country  be  effected  judiciously  by  the  fiscal  instru- 
ments of  the  government  in  order  to  regulate  the  demand  and  supply. 

Examining  carefully  the  actual  conditions  existing  in  China  one 
finds  at  once  (and  this  is  probably  an  assertion  that  will  upset  the 
calculations  of  all  the  would-be  reformers  of  the  currency  of  the 
country)  that,  not  only  for  the  existing  subsidiary  coins  but  for  any 
other  set  of  subsidiary  coins  that  China  might  decide  to  mint  in  the 
future,  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  chance  of  their  circulating  at 
par  with  the  standard  unless  their  intrinsic  value  is  proportionately 
equal  to  it.  Because  in  China  the  three  conditions,  jiist  mentioned 
as  essential,  do  not  obtain. 

The  only  remedy  is  a  strong  government  and  an  efficient  financial 
organization  of  the  forces  of  the  country. 

In  late  years  the  copper  coin,  inscribed  as  1  cent  and  theoretically 
worth  10  cash,  has  aoded  one  more  element  to  the  possibility  of 
gambling  by  even  the  poorest  Chinese. 

BANK  NOTES. 

The  subject  of  bank  notes,  if  treated  exhaustively,  would  exceed 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  nature  of  this  aiticle.  while  many  of  the 
facts  and  considerations  would  not  be  of  any  real  interest  to  Ameri- 
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can  business  men.    For  that  reason,  only  the  phases  of  the  matter 
that  are  genuinely  essential  will  be  dealt  with. 

VARIETY  OF  BANK   NOTES. 

The  enormous  variety  of  bank  notes  issued  in  China  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  existing  currencies  add.  to  a  greater  extent  than  can  be 
imagined,  to  the  financial  chaos.  Apart  from  the  notes  issued  by 
the  foreign  banks  and  a  few  of  the  good  Chinese  banks,  which  represent 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  issue,  "  bank  notes  "  can  be  con- 
sidered in  China  as  constituting  another  set  of  currencies  in  them- 
selves. 

This  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  mentioned  that  no  restrictions 
were  imposed  by  either  the  central  or  provincial  authorities  on 
the  issue  of  notes  and  that  therefore  any  bank  (and  there  are  many 
establishments  that  do  not  deserve  this  name)  could  put  in  the  market 
an  amount  of  notes  that  was  not  always  proportionate  to  its  silver 
reserve  (in  fact,  in  many  instances  that  was  the  last  consideration). 

If  one  attempts  to  figure  out  the  enormous  quantity  of  mediums  of 
exchange  that  go  to  compose  the  currency  of  China,  and  then  realizes 
that  many  of  them  have  their  substitutes  in  bank  notes,  circulated 
at  a  discount  with  the  coin  they  are  supposed  to  represent,  a  very 
accurate  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  matter  under  consideration,  and 
the  writer  will  be  pardoned  for  not  going  into  details. 

Of  the  bank  notes  issued  by  Chinese  banks,  outside  the  treaty  ports 
and  with  the  exception  of  those  issued  by  banks  of  a  certain  standing, 
the  vast  majority  circulate  at  a  small  discount. 

PBOVINCIAL  BANK  NOTES. 

The  provincial  bank  notes,  so  called  because  issued  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Provinces,  and  made  to  represent  dollars,  small 
coin,  or  copper  cash  ("tiao  notes"),  as  the  case  may  be,  constitute 
in  themselves  one  of  the  most  difficult  economic  problems  of  China. 
In  issuing  them  the  only  consideration  has  been  the  needs  of  the 
provincial  treasury. 

It  is  very  hard  to  estimate  the  amount  of  these  proAdncial  notes 
in  circulation.  The  writer  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  tiie 
subject  on  the  spot  in  various  Provinces,  but  reliable  infonnation 
can  not  always  be  obtained,  as  in  many  instances  notes  were  issued 
without  entering  them  anywhere  and  in  a  few  cases  the  books  were 
supposed  to  have  been  burned  or  mislaid.  It  is  ccmsidered,  however, 
that  an  estimate  of  $200,000,000  face  value  would  not  be  greatly 
in  error.  The  discount  at  which  they  circulate  can  be  stated  as 
between  40  and  50  per  cent. 

Plans  were  proposed  by  the  writer  for  their  redemption  and  for 
the  absorption  of  the  provincial  banks  into  the  Government  bank, 
the  Bank  of  China,  but  two  difficulties,  both  insurmountable  at  the 
time,  rendered  the  execution  of  the  scheme  impossible.  The  first 
of  these  was  that  the  Government  lacked  the  nmds  necessary  for 
the  redemption,  even  when  it  was  considered  that  the  amount  of 
actual  cash  that  was  necessary  would  have  been  limited  to  only  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  face  value  of  the  various  issues.  The  second 
was  an  absolute  stumbling  block:  The  provincial  authorities  would 
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not  consent  to  do  away  with  their  own  bank,  which  was  to  provide 
them  with  the  means  of  paying  their  expenses  at  the  end  of  the 
month.    Nor  had  Peking  the  means  to  make  them  think  otherwise. 

The  plan,  however,  was  partially  taken  up  later  by  the  Goyern- 
ment,  but  because  of  an  absence  of  funds  at  its  disposal,  an  under- 
standing was  reached  whereby  the  Bank  of  China  assumed  the 
duties  of  subtreasurer  in  the  different  Provinces,  the  provincial  bank 
ceasing  to  act  as  such  on  condition  that  the  Bank  of  China  would 
redeem  all  outstanding  provincial  bank  notes,  circulate  those  of  its 
own  issue,  and  eventually  make  good  any  deficit  in  the  provincial 
budget  at  the  end  of  every  month. 

This  peculiar  way  of  putting  the  plan  into  execution  might  have 
succeeded  had  the  Bank  of  China  been  in  a  different  position,  but 
subsequent  events  reduced  the  credit  of  this  institution,  as  well  as 
its  financial  power,  and  rendered  impossible  the  fulfillment  of  its 
obligations. 

The  consequence  was  an  act  characteristic  of  China :  The  provin- 
cial banks,  with  a  few  exceptions,  resumed  their  former  activity; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Bank  of  China  continued  to  act  as 
subtreasurer  in  the  different  Provinces. 

NOTES    ISSUED    BY    GOVERXMBNT   BANKS. 

One  comes  now  to  the  bank  notes  issued  by  the  Government  banks, 
in  dollars,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  place  or  Province  of  issue. 
For  a  few  years  these  bank  notes  circulated  throughout  the  Province 
of  issue  at  par,  while  from  one  Province  to  another  a  small  discount 
was  deducted.  But  owing  to  the  many  revolutions,  the  instability 
of  the  Government,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  heavy  demand  for 
silver  and  notes  made  by  the  Government  on  the  banks,  a  state  of 
affairs  was  created  that  is  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

With  the  silver  reserve  reduced  to  absolute  insufficiency,  the  Gov- 
ernment banks  saw  their  notes  heavily  depreciated  throughout  the 
country,  while  the  moratorium  edict  issued  before  his  death  by  Yuan 
Shih  Kai  (then  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic)  in  1916  created 
such  a  panic  as  to  force  a  good  many  of  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment banks  to  close  their  doors.  Only  a  few  of  the  branches  could 
withstand  the  run  that  was  the  obvious  consequence  of  such  an  ill- 
advised  act,  the  Shanghai  branch  of  the  Bank  of  China  being  prac- 
tically the  only  one  that  weathered  the  storm  without  being  the 
worse  for  it.  Even  in  Peking  the  head  offices  of  the  Bank  of  China 
had  to  close  down  temporarily,  and  when  they  resumed  their  activity 
they  limited  the  redemption  of  their  bank  notes  to  such  an  extent  that 
to  the  present  day  these  are  at  a  heavy  discount.  The  situation 
has  since  grown  worse,  by  reason  of  the  unsettled  political  situation 
and  the  increasing  demands  for  money  by  the  central  Government. 
Strange  to  relate,  while  the  bank  notes  of  the  Government  banks 
are  accepted  at  par  in  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  a  few  other  places, 
at  the  head  office  in  Peking  they  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  10  to 
50  per  cent.  This  anomalous  state  of  affairs  would  not  be  possible 
in  any  other  country,  nor  could  one  defend  on  any  financial,  political, 
or  legal  grounds  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  a  bank 
continue  to  fulfill  their  obligations  to  their  creditors  while  the  other 
branches,  and  even  the  head  office  of  the  same  bank,  do  not. 
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REC  ENT   LEGISLATION. 

Of  late  years  restrictions  have  been  imposed  upon  the  issue  of 
notes  and  only  the  Government  banks  are  supposed  to  be  allowed 
this  privilege,  for  which,  however,  they  do  not  pay  any  royalty. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  banks  which  were  issuing  their  own  notes 
and  had  to  withdraw  them  from  circulation  in  consequence  of  the 
Government's  decision  were  given,  free,  a  certain  amount  of  Bank 
of  China  notes,  which  they  circulate  instead  of  their  own  and  for 
the  redemption  of  which  they  are  responsible, 

This  action  has  somewhat  improved  the  situation,  but  more 
stringent  legislation  is  required. 

The  foreign  banks,  not  being  under  Chinese  jurisdiction,  continue 
to  issue  their  own  notes  without  interference. 

FOREIGN    BANK    NOTES. 

The  bank  notes  of  all  the  foreign  banks,  and  a  few  of  those  issued 
by  the  leading  Chinese  banks  in  treaty  ports,  have  the  full  confidence 
of  the  public  and  circulate  freelv,  since  they  constitute  (particularly 
those  issued  in  dollars)  one  of  tne  very  few  mediums  of  exchange  on 
which  one  can  rely.  The  only  other  notes  issued  by  these  institutions 
are  those  in  taels,  circulating  also  at  par,  but  for  some  reason — ^prob- 
ably merely  habit — these  have  never  been  very  popular.  Their  num- 
ber is  very  restricted,  and  they  represent  a  negligible  quantity  when 
compared  with  the  enormous  volume  of  business  done  in  the  actual 
silver  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 

MILITARY    NOTES. 

The  p:reat  variety  of  bank  notes  has  been  added  to  in  late  years  as 
a  result  of  the  revolutions.  Military  notes  have  made  their  appear- 
ance. Sparmodic  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  central  Government 
to  redeem  these  notes,  but,  as  the  Government's  financial  position  has 
never  been  very  strong,  nothing  effective  has  been  accomplished. 

JAPANESE    NOTES     IN     MANCHURIA. 

Of  the  bank  notes  issued  by  foreign  banks,  those  of  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank,  circulating  in  Manchuria,  have  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  popularity,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  amount  in  circulation. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  not  displaced  the  currencies  in  existence  be- 
fore their  introduction,  being  merely  accepted  as  a  new  circulating 
medium  to  serve  special  purposes.  Those  notes  do  not  represent  any 
of  the  existing  currencies  (taels,  dollars,  small  coins,  or  tiaos)  but 
boldly  introduce  a  new  currency,  the  "silver  yen."  They  are  not 
even  supposed  to  be  issued  in  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory,  or  in 
the  sphere  of  Japanese  influence  along  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way line  from  Dairen  to  Changchun,  but  by  the  oflSce  of  the  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank  at  Newchwang,  where  they  are  supposed  to  be 
repayable.  Newchwang  is  a  treaty  port  in  China  proper  and  outside 
the  limits  of  Japanese  influence.  The  notes  themselves,  as  they  are 
made  to  represent  a  coin  that  does  not  exist,  can  only  oe  cashed  in 
otlier  currencies,  and  if  they  are  pi^esented  for  pajTnent  at  any  of  the 
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offices  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  in  Manchuria  in  any  great  quan- 
tity, a  telegraphic  transfer  in  Uiels  or  dollars  on  Shanghai  or  other 
ports  is  generally  offered,  the  rate  of  conversion  being,  of  course  set- 
tled by  the  bank.  Years  ago  a  few  *'  silver  yen  "  were  actually  coined 
and  given  in  exchange  for  the  notes  when  presented  over  the  counter, 
but  this  practice  was  soon  abandoned.  By  the  issue  of  these  notes 
the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  has  been  put  in  a  privileged  position,  be- 
cause not  only  is  it  the  sole  bank  authorized  to  issue  them  (no  other 
bank,  Chinese  or  foreign,  has  been  allowed  so  far  to  issue  notes  of 
the  same  denomination  in  Manchuria,  nor  have  they  been  allowed 
to  introduce  them  from  Newchwang),  but  it  quotes  its  own  rate, 
thereby  handicapping  any  competition. 

The  Japanese  have  enforced  the  quotation  in  "  silver  yen  "  of  all 
the  products  of  Manchuria  in  the  various  exchange  marts,  but  they 
have  not  succeeded  so  far  in  making  the  farmers  accept  the  notes  in 
payment  for  their  produce;  the  latter  still  demand  the  "  small  coin  " 
or  "  tiaos,"  the  real  currency  of  the  "  Three  Eastern  Provinces."  In 
order  to  explain  better  the  role  played  by  the  silver  yen  notes  in 
Manchuria,  it  may  be  said  that  tney  represent  a  means  of  carrying 
money  from  one  place  to  another,  they  can  not  be  paid  to  the  farmer, 
and  it  is  only  under  compulsion  that  they  are  used  as  the  currency  of 
the  exchange  marts.  What  really  happens  is  this :  If  a  Chinese  mer- 
chant in  Shanghai  wants  to  buy  sova  beans  in  Manchuria,  he  will 
transfer  Shangnai  taels  to  Dairen,  which  will  be  exchanged  into  "  sil- 
ver yen  "  and  remitted  either  in  notes,  by  draft,  or  by  telegraphic 
transfer  to  any  of  the  places  along  the  railway  line  where  beans  can  be 
bought.  These  silver  yen  will  have  to  be  exchanged  into  "  small  coins  ^ 
south  of  Changchun,  and  into  "  tiaos  "  north  of  that  city,  in  order  to 
pay  the  farmer.  But  the  freight  on  the  railway  and  all  charges  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  will  have  to  be  paid  in  gold  yen,  and  of 
late  years  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  has  also  been  authorized  to 
issue  notes  in  gold  yen,  repayable  in  gold  or  in  bank  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Japan  (Nippon  Ginko)  or  of  the  Bank  of  Chosen.  This, 
it  is  believed,  w  as  done  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  gold  currency  was 
contemplated  for  Manchuria;  it  was  found,  however,  before  its 
adoption,  that  such  a  system  w  ould  be  a  financial  mistake. 

QUESTION  OF  CURRENCY  REFORM. 

ADVISABILITY  OF  REFORM. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  account  of  the  currency  in  China,  the 
idea  must  have  grown  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  it  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  China  and  the  Chinese,  so  far  as  their  internal  trade 
and  their  international  commercial  i*elations  are  concerned,  to  intro- 
duce a  refoim  and  to  do  away  with  all  their  obsolete  mediums  of 
exchange.  In  a  certain  sense  this  conclusion  would  be  justified,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  advantages  of  a  unified  cur- 
rency— particularly  if  on  a  gold  standard  or  on  a  gold  exchange 
standard — so  far  as  international  trade  and  growing  international 
^Kgfitions  are  concerned.  But  this  would  be  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  while  considering  only  the  theoretical  result — which  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  the  plans  devised  by  every 
would-be  reformer.  Anyone  who  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
must  face  the  situation  as  it  is,  and  formulate  a  practical  solution. 
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PEKSONAL  IN\-EST1GAT10NS. 


Tliis  problem,  which  certainly  is  particularly  fascinating  to  the 
expert,  has  had  the  attention  of  the  writer  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  He  has  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  country  in 
search  of  actual  facts  and  conditions;  he  has  discussed  the  matter 
with  every  Chinese  banker  he  met,  with  all  the  merchants  whose 
views  were  obtainable,  even  with  the  man  who  was  changing  into 
copper  "cash"  a  10-cent  piece,  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  might  at  first 
appear.  It  has  been  seen,  in  fact,  that  the  Government  itself  has 
met  with  a  certain  amount  of  success  in  trying,  since  the  advent  of 
the  Republic,  to  introduce  the  dollar  as  the  expression  of  value  in 
all  Government  transactions,  and  this  has  been  done  notwithstanding 
handicaps  of  all  sorts — worst  of  all,  the  lack  of  funds. 


PLAINS. 


The  writer  has  himself  drafted  a  few  plans  for  the  unification  of 
the  currency,  and  anyone  interested  in  the  matter  can  read  the  out- 
line of  one  of  them  in  the  Far  Eastern  Review  of  May,  1918,  the 
article  having  been  copied  by  some  of  the  financial  papers  and  re- 
views in  the  United  States.  But  all  these  plans  presuppose  a  strong 
Government  and  a  reliable  set  of  fiscal  instruments,  and  necessitate 
a  certain  amount  of  funds. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  would  be  the  standardization  of  the 
dollar  throughout  the  country,  and  the  task  should  not  prove  impos- 
sible of  attainment  if  the  Government  were  strong  enough  to  en- 
force a  law  and  if  the  Government  banks  had  an  efficient  organiza- 
tion and  a  sufficient  amount  of  fimds  at  their  disposal  to  give  them 
a  certain  standing  in  financial  circles  and  eventually  absolute  pre- 
ponderance. 

But  the  Government  can  not  be  strong  enough  nor  the  banks 
efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  fiscal  instruments  so  long 
as  they  have  to  fight,  as  they  have  been  doing  since  the  advent  of  the 
Republic,  against  the  worst  of  all  odds,  the  absolute  lack  of  money. 
The  only  practicable  solution  is  through  financial  help  from  the 
outside  world,  given  to  the  Chinese  through  economic  channels  and 
offered  in  the  proper  spirit,  for  the  good  that  it  can  do. 

FOBEIGN   POWERS  AND  REFORM. 

Some  of  the  foreign  powers  have  taken  a  passing  mterest  in  the 
problem  of  the  unification  of  the  Chinese  currency,  even  when 
things  were  not  so  unsatisfactory  as  they  are  now.  In  1902  Great 
Britain  embodied  in  its  commercial  treaty  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
China  should  "take  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
national  currency  which  shall  be  legal  tender,"  and  the  same  stipu- 
lation formed  part  in  1903  of  the  American  commercial  treaty, 
while  Japan  the  same  j^ear  stipulated  with  China  in  Article  Yl  of 
its  commercial  treaty  with  that  country : 

China  agrees  to  estabUsh  itself,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  system  of  uniform 
coinage  and  provide  for  a  uniform  national  currency  which  shall  be  freely 
used  as  legal  tender  in  i>ayment  of  all  duties  and  taxes  and  other  obligations 
by  Japanese  subjects  as  well  as  by  Chinese  subjects  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  all  customs  duties  shall  continue  to  be  cal- 
culated and  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  Haikwan  tael. 
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COMMISSION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

In  January,  1903,  President  Roosevelt  informed  Congress  that 
he  had  received  a  request  from  China  for  aid  and  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  currency  question,  and  subsequently  a  commission  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Hugn  H.  Hanna,  Charles  A.  Conant,  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  last-mentioned  being  professor  of  political 
economy  in  Cornell  University.  Prof.  Jenks  was  delegated  to  go 
to  China,  and  the  result  of  his  investigations  was  embodied  in  a 
splendid  work,  dealing  particularly  with  the  establishment  of  a  cur- 
rency having  a  fixed  ratio  with  the  currencies  of  other  coimtries. 
The  question  of  the  internal  currency  of  the  Empire  was  dealt  with 
in  a  pamphlet  published  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  and 
a  perfect  mastery  of  facts  is  displayed  therein. 

FOREION    BANKS    AND    REFORM. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  the  forei^  banks  inter- 
ested in  the  Reorganization  Loan  of  1913  made  insistent  demands 
upon  the  Chinese  Government  for  a  reorganization  of  the  currency, 
and  they  intimated  that  no  other  advance  would  be  made  unless  a 
workable  scheme  were  introduced.  A  Currency  Loan  was  also  ar- 
ranged with  the  foreign  banks  for  £10,000,000,  But  nothing  was  done 
in  the  matter;  the  agreement  never  went  beyond  the  preliminary 
stage  and  no  money  has  been  forthcoming.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  amount  would  be  absolutely  insufficient  and  would  prob- 
ably leave  things  in  a  worse  state  than  they  are  at  present,  Chma  is 
bound  by  that  agreement  and  is  not  supposed  to  borrow  money 
elsewhere  for  the  same  purpose. 

LEGISLATION. 

In  January,  1914,  u  law  was  promulgated  setting  forth  in  articles 
2,  3,  and  4  that— 

The  unit  of  the  national  coin  shaU  l>e  called  Yuan,  and  the  Yuan  shall  con- 
tain 6  mace,  4  candareens,  and  8  li  (Kuping  weight)  or  23.97795048  grams  of 
pure  silver. 

The  different  kinds  of  national  coins  are  as  follows: 

A.  Four  kinds  of  silver  coins — (1>  1  Yuan;  (2)  1  Yuan;  (3)  20-cent  piece; 
(4)  10-cent  piece. 

B.  One  kind  of  nickel  coin — 5-cent  piece. 

C.  Five  kinds  of  copper  coins — (1)  2-eent  copper  piece;  (2)  1-cent  copper 
piece;  (3)  5-li  piece;  (4)  2-li  piece;  (5)  1-U  piece. 

The  value  of  the  national  coin  shall  he  in  decimal  progression.  One-tenth 
of  a  Yuan  shall  make  a  chu  or  a  10K?ent  piece.  One-hundredth  of  a  Yuan  shall 
make  a  feng  or  cent  and  one-thousandth  of  a  Yuan  shall  make  1  11. 

The  Tientsin  and  Nanking  mints  were  authorized  to  coin  the  "  new 
dollar." 

EXCHANGE. 

China  being  a  country  possessing  a  very  great  variety  of  standards 
of  value  expressed  in  silver  and  copper,  circulating  practically  inde- 
pendent one  of  the  other  and  having  no  fixed  ratio  established  by  the 
legislature,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  basis  of  all  calculations  must 
be  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  or  metals  composing  the  different 
mediums  of  exchange.  This  value  must,  however,  be  modified  by 
those  elements  that  can  be  accurately  reckoned,  such  as  assaying 
and  meltage  fees,  minting  charges,  conventions,  insurance,  and  trans- 
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portation  charges  and  duei^,  which  will  constitute  the  range  within 
whith  the  quotation  of  two  different  moneys  can  vary.  This  range 
is  also  subje(  t,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  general  rule  of  demand  and 
supply  and  to  a  factor  less  definite  but  nevertheless  deserving  full 
<  onsideration  sinre  it  is  peculiar  to  China  in  the  case  of  such  foreign 
coins  as  the  Carolus.  British,  and  Straits  dollars — that  is,  the  element 
of  fleeting  popular  fancy,  which  at  times  fictitiously  alters  values, 
and  consequently  rates,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  direct  cause. 

In  the  speiMal  case  of  the  bank  notes,  which  constitute,  as  already 
mentioned,  pra^^tically  a  currency  in  themselves  (except  those  issued 
by  foreign  and  a  few  leading  Chinese  banks,  which  follow  natu- 
i-ally  the  quotation  of  the  coin  they  are  made  to  represent),  it  will  be 
found  that  their  comparative  value  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
modifying  elements  indicated  above  as  it  does  on  the  credit  of  the 
issuing  banks  and  the  silver  reserve  existing  in  their  vaults. 

In  the  present  article  internal  ex(  hange  and  foreign  exchange  will 
be  treated  separately  and  with  due  regard  for  the  special  interest 
that  American  business  men  have  in  a  few  outstanding  features  of 
this  complex  subject.  It  is  obviouslv  impossible  to  make  a  complete 
analysis  here  of  all  the  complicated  phases  of  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal exchange  situation  of  China. 

INTERNAL  EXCHANGE. 

BAR   SIL>*ER. 

Silver  imported  to  Shanghai  in  bars  is  usuallv  of  an  average  fine- 
ness of  998,  which  is  17^  better  than  the  English  standard  of  silver, 

^l;  that  is.|4^+lTi=^=0.998.     It  is  sold  at  so  many  Shang- 

hai  taels  currency  per  100  Canton  taels  weight  of  579.84  grains  troy. 
The  average  price  is  taken  generally  as  111.20  Shanghai  taels  per 
100  Canton  taels  weight.  In  order  to  express  the  value  in  a  more 
comprehensible  manner,  it  maj  be  said  that  it  would  take  a  bar  of 
American  silver  998  fine,  weighing  108.535  troy  ounces,  to  make 
100  Shanghai  taels:  therefore  the  Shanghai  tael  should  be  equal  to 
520.908  grains  of  998  silver  or  519.926  g:rains  of  silver  1,000  fine. 

It  must  be  said,  howcA'er,  that  basmg  calculations  for  any  taels 
on  the  alx>ve  results  would  be  misleading  and  not  in  accordance  with 
facts,  since  one  has  always  to  reckon  with  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
and  inaccuracy  that  is  always  present  in  matters  relating  to  the 
manipulation  of  silver  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese.  It  will  be  explained 
later,  for  instance,  that  if  one  bases  his  calculation  on  the  accepted 
notation  of  the  Shanghai  taels  he  will  find  that  the  Shanghai  tael 
is  equivalent  to  523.248  grains  of  silver  1,000  fine,  while,  again,  even 
this  ec|uivalent  is  not  generally  accepted  and  the  calculations  are 
made  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  actual  fineness  and  weight 
on  the  scale  of  any  given  quantity  of  silver  forming  the  object  of 
the  transaction— since  there  is  not^^in  Chinese  practice  a  fixed  stand- 
ard on  the  basis  of  which  the  exact  value  of  any  tael  can  be  reckoned. 
But  the  foreign  banks  and  foreign  merchants  go  through  their  opera- 
tions as  if  there  were  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  various  standards  of 
taels. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  comprador  of  a  forei^  bank  can 
easily  clear  a  good  profit,  because  while  his  accounts  wMth  the  bank 
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are  on  a  fixed  ratio,  his  transactions  with  the  Chinese  client  are  on 
the  nnsettled  basis.  Neither  of  them  knows  the  exact  value  of  the 
taels  they  are  discussing,  but  each  will  try  to  take  advantage  of  the 
other  arid  will  get  the  best  terms  he  can  from  his  opponent.  It  is^  in 
a  sense,  a  game  of  "  bluff."  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  forei^ 
banks  in  Cnina  leave  the  handling  of  the  cash  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese  comprador  and  his  staff. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  the  silver,  on  its  arrival  in 
China,  is  melted  into  "shoes"  averaging  50  taels  weight;  they  are 
then  taken  to  the  assaying  office,  which  puts  on  the  notation  for  any 
tael  currency  required. 

TAEL  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS. 

The  ratio  of  all  the  taels  existing  in  any  one  town,  weighed  on 
different  scales  and  having  different  fineness,  and  their  ratio  to  all 
the  other  taels  adopted  throughout  the  country,  expressed  daily  in 
hundreds  of  taels,  will  constitute  the  "  taels  exchange  quotations.'^ 

It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  how  these  different  quotations  are 
arrived  at,  and  in  doing  so  the  different  notations  that  have  be^ 
given  already  in  the  preceding  pages  will  be  used — the  reader  bear- 
ing in  mind,  however,  that  in  actual  practice  the  Chinese  notatioi^s 
are  taken  as  a  basis  and  that  the  actual  result,  therefore,  would  not 
be  so  accurate  as  the  one  theoretically  obtained.  ^ 

As  the  currency  in  China  circulates  at  its  intrinsic  value,  it 
naturally  follows  that  these  quotations  must  be  based  on  the  value 
of  the  actual  amount  of  fine  silver  contained  in  any  one  tael,  modified 
by  those  elements  that  have  been  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion. 

SHANGHAI-TIENTSIN    RATE. 

For  instance,  when  the  Shanghai  rate  on  Tientsin  is  expressed  at 
106  it  will  mean  that,  in  order  to  make  a  remittance  to  Tientsin 
through  a  bank  for  100  Tientsin  taels,  it  will  cost  106  taels  in 
Shanghai.  The  coefficients  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  these 
rates  are  the  following: 

The  Shanghai  tael  is  composed  of  three  elements — (1)  the  scale 
adopted,  namely,  the  Tsaoping  scale  of  565.65  grains;  (2)  the  fine- 
ness of  silver  reduced  to  944  on  the  Kuping  basis  of  1,000  fine;^ 
and  (3)  the '"  convention,"  or  in  other  words  the  custom  generally  fol- 
lowed, by  which  it  is  considered  that  98  taels  of  silver  944  fine 
weighed  on  the  Tsaoping  scale  settle  a  liability  of  100  Shanghai 
taels.  These  three  elements  will  give  the  result  that  1  Shanghai 
tael  contains  523.248  grains  of  silver  1,000  fine  on  the  Kuping  basis 
(565.6X944X98). 

The  Tientsin  tael  is  composed  of  two  elements,  the  scale  adopted 
being  the  Hanping  scale  of  557.4  grains  and  the  Hwapao  fineness 
being  992  on  the  Kuping  basis.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  fine  silver 
in  one  Tientsin  tael  would  be  552.94  grains  (557.4X992). 

Comparing  now  the  amount  of  fine  silver  in  the  two  taels,  one 
finds  that  it  would  take  105.70  Shanghai  taels  to  make  100  Tientsin 

.  'It  mtiFt  be  noted  that  the  writer  mentlonfi  the  Kupiofir  basis  1,000  fine  and  not  the 
nbsolnte  finenosH  as  understood  by  foreigners — this  eventually  being  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  different  results  obtained  and  the  inaccuracy  of  Chinese  calculations. 
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taels.  This  is  called  tlie  "  specie  point  ■'  and  is  the  first  basis  of  the 
following  calculation. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  those  elements  that  will  modify 
this  value  and  that  can  be  easily  reckoned — that  is  to  say,  the 
charges  that  would  have  to  be  paid  in  case  the  actual  silver  ("  shoes  " 
in  boxes  of  about  60)  had  to  be  shipped  from  Shanghai  to  Tient»n. 

These  charges  are  as  follows,  for  each  1,000  taels  if  shipped  by 
sea  route: 

Taela. 

Freight  at  2.50  per  1,000 2.50 

Wharfage  and  lighterage 1.10 

Insurance .50 

Conservancy  and  other  dues .80 

Cartage  and  hoxes .20 

Seven  days'  Interest  (Chinese  reckoning) 1.86 

Reassaying  fees   (about) .10 

Total 7.06 

The  total,  it  will  be  seen,  amounts  to  0.70  per  cent  (7.06  per  1,000). 
These  charges  would  be  only  0.64  per  cent  if  the  silver  were  shipped 
by  rail,  since,  though  the  freight  is  higher,  the  interest  is  reckoned 
for  only  three  days  and  generally  the  Chinese  banks  do  not  insure 
by  this  route. 

Adding  now  to  the  specie  point — found  above  to  be  105.70  taels — 
these  charges  of  0.70  tael,  one  gets  as  the  result  106.40  taels,  giving 
what  is  generally  called  the  "  smpping  point." 

By  comparing  this  "point"  with  the  rate  of  remittance  (106) 
that  has  been  mentioned  as  an  instance,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
it  is  more  convenient  to  remit  through  a  bank  than  to  ship  the  silver 
to  Tientsin.  Tins  is  because  the  "shipping  point"  has  been  modi- 
fied by  those  other  elements,  demand  and  supply,  which  can  not 
be  easily  reckoned  but  can  be  ascertained  by  comparison. 

In  the  particular  instance  given  the  rate  was  lower  than  the 
shipping  point  because  the  demand  for  remittance  to  Tientsin  was 
less  than  the  supply.  But  this  is  not  always  true ;  sometimes,  though 
not  very  frequently,  in  actual  practice  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  considerations  that  the  range  within 
which  the  quotation  can  vair  is  theoretically  limited  both  ways  by 
the  ascertained  value  of  the  charges,  dues,  and  fees  necessary  actually 
to  carry  the  silver  from  one  place  to  another — ^subject,  of  course,  in 
practice  to  considerations  of  opportunity  that  will  allow  in  the 
meantime  full  play  to  the  vagaries  of  the  general  rule  of  demand 
and  supply. 

In  other  words,  actual  silver  will  be  shipped  from  Shanghai  to 
Tientsin  when  it  is  cheaper  to  do  this  than  to  remit  through  a  bank, 
and  vice  versa,  and  this  will,  of  course,  act  as  a  levelling  factor  of 
rates,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offers  to  brin^  it  into  play,  and 
will  naturally  keep  the  various  rates  within  certain  limits. 

The  example  that  has  l)een  given  will  allow  the  reader,  with  the 
guidance  of  the  notations  that  will  be  found  for  the  different  taels  in 
the  first  part  of  this  article  (pp.  159  to  166),  to  make  a  study  of  the 
comparative  values  of  the  principal  taels  used  in  China. 

It  is  general  practice  for  the  banks  in  China  to  have  two  rates,  the 
selling  rate  and  the  buying  rate;  therefore,  when  the  rate  in  the 
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market  is  106,  the  bank  selling  rate  will  be  106.20  and  the  bank  buy- 
ing rate  105.80. 

It  must  be  said  that,  in  the  actual  circulation  of  this  silver  as  a 
currency  among  the  merchants  and  banks,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
trust  involved,  since  weight  and  fineness  are  seldom  disputed  and  the 
notations  as  put  down  by  the  assaying  office  are  genemlly  accepted  as 
correct  by  everybody,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  when  the  assay- 
ing office  issues  certificates  on  pieces  of  paper  withdrawing  the  old 
ones,  there  would  be  nothing  more  easy  than  to  substitute  the  certifi- 
cates of  one  box  for  those  of  another  of  inferior  weight  or  fine- 
ness. This  is  another  instance  of  the  absolute  straightforwardness 
of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  implicit  trust  that  is  present  in  dealings  of 
this  nature. 

DOLLAR    QUOTATIONS. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  in  certain  districts  and  for  certain 
purposes  the  different  dollars  circulate  as  coins  at  ratios  not  always 
corresponding  to  the  intrinsic  value,  while  in  others  they  are  simply 
considei^  as  a  certain  weight  of  silver  of  a  given  fineness.  In  the 
latter  case  the  quotations  are  arrived  at  on  the  same  principle  fol- 
lowed for  the  tael  quotations. 

Among  the  dollars  circulating  as  coins  two  stand  out  from  the 
rest  as  the  most  popular  in  their  use — the  Mexican  dollar,  circulating 
principally  in  Shanghai  and  adjoining  districts,  and  the  Peiyang 
dollar,  common  in  Tientsin  and  Peking  and  along  the  Tientsin- 
Pukow  Railway  line  to  its  southern  terminus.  The  latter  has  ex- 
actly the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  new  dollar  that  circulates 
in  Shanghai  among  the  Chinese  under  the  generic  name  of  "  Chinese 
dollar"  and  is  quoted  on  the  market  at  par  with  the  Mexican  or 
very  nearly  so,  as  a  result  of  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  Bank  of 
China  and  of  the  modern  Chinese  banks,  which  first  did  away  with 
all  inferior  denominations  of  dollars  and  subsequently  endeavored 
to  popularize  the  Chinese  dollars  and  raise  their  quotations  as  near 
as  possible  to  those  of  the  Mexican  dollar. 

DOLLARS   TO  DOLLARS. 

It  would  seem,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  remit  dollars  (at  least  the  same  kind  of  dollars)  from 
one  place  to  another  at  par,  or  by  paying  only  a  nominal  conmiis- 
sion,  but  this  is  not  the  axse,  as  in  fact  a  loss  is  inevitable  both  ways. 
And  this  is  how  the  bank,  which  is  always  ready  to  please  its 
customers,  would  explain  the  matter  to  you : 

The  operation  of  remitting  100  dollars  from  Slumgliai  to  Tientsin  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  appears,  since  in  fact  we  liave  to  pass  tlirough  tliree  different 
cnrrencles  and  tiiree  different  exchange  transactions  and  apply  three  different 
rates,  these  being  the  following  to-day: 

Dollar — Shanghai  tad  rate=73.20   (taels  per  $100). 

Shanghai  tael— Tientsin  tael=105  (105Slianghai  taels  per  100  Tientsin  taels). 

Tientsin  tael — dollar  rate=69.80  (taels  per  |100  in  Tientsin). 

Now  the  first  rate  to  apply  is  the  doUar-Shanglial  tael  rate,  which  is  to-day 
in  the  market  73.20.  But  that  of  course  is  the  market  rate;  our  buying  rate 
is  only  73;  we  are  satisfied  with  a  small  margin — roughly  i  per  cent.  There- 
fore, the  original  100  dollars  are  now  73  Shanghai  taels,  which  we  have  to 
remit  to  Tientsin  in  Tientsin  taels  at  a  rate  that  Is  to-day  105.20  Shanghai 
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taels  ner  100  Tientsin  taeis.  The  rate  that  we  mentioned  before  Is  of  conrsa 
tlie  market  rate,  and  it  is  evide»t  that  we  are  satisfied  with  a  small  commis^ 
slon — less  than  i  per  cent  this  time.  Dividing  73  by  105.20  the  result  will  be 
69.40  Tientsin  taels,  which  we  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  Tientsin  branch 
to  buy  the  dollars  that  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  of  the  draft. 
Our  latest  advice  from  Tientsin  is  69.80  Tientsin  taels  per  100  dollars,  but  that 
of  course  is  the  market  rate.  If  our  Tientsin  branch  wants  to  buy  it  will  have 
to  pay  70  taels  per  100  dollars;  therefore,  dividing  the  previous  result,  69.40 
Tientsin  taels,  by  70,  it  will  be  found  that  we  can  only  give,  for  100  dollars  In 
Shanghai,  99.14  dollars  in  Tientsin,  and  we  shall  therefore  charge  1  per  cent 

The  bank,  it  may  be  noted,  has  not  charged  in  this  instance,  as 
happens  sometimes,  i  per  cent  extra  for  remittinjg  fees. 

And  of  eoin*se  evervthinff  that  has  been  explained  is  absolutely 
correct,  only  it  might  be  difficult  for  anybody  to  understand  why  the 
client  should  be  bothered  with  Shanghai  taels  and  Tientsin  taels 
when  all  that  was  asked  was  dollars;  and  if  the  bank  were  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  the  answer  would  be  that  the  unit  of  account 
for  Shanghai  is  the  Shanghai  tael  and  for  Tientsin  the  Tientsin  tael 
and  that  they  have  to  taKe  those  margins  of  profit  to  cover  them- 
selves from  eventual  fluctuations.  But  it  is  aoubtful  whether  one 
would  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  explanation  if  he  were  in  Tientsin 
the  same  day  and  the  reverse  operation  should  be  put  through  (that 
is,  remitting  100  dollars  to  Shanghai,  paying  them  in  Tientsin), 
since,  in  that  case,  the  100  dollars  would  oe  bought  for  69.6  Tientsin 
taels  (instead  of  the  70  that  had  to  be  paid)j  this  amount  would  be 
remitted  to  Shanghai  at  the  rate  of  104.80  (instead  of  105.20),  and 
the  result,  72.94  Shanghai  taels,  would  fetch  at  the  bank  selling  rate 
of  Shanghai,  73.40,  onl;^  $99.37— the  bank  in  Tientsin  probably 
rounding  it  off  and  charging  1  per  cent. 

And  in  all  probability  the  100  dollars  tendered  in  Shanghai  were 
in  bank  notes  of  the  very  bank  to  which  application  for  the  remit- 
tance had  been  made,  and  in  Tientsin  the  beneficiary  will  be  paid 
also  in  notes  of  the  same  bank. 

DOLLABS  IN  TAELS. 

Dollars  are  generally  quoted,  in  the  various  places,  in  taels.  There- 
fore when  the  rate  of  dollars  in  Shanghai  is  73.5,  it  means  that  $100 
is  equivalent  to  73.50  Shanghai  taels,  but,  if  taels  are  paid  to  get 
dollars  (or,  in  other  words,  if  dollars  are  bought)  the  bank  will 
quote  the  selling  rate,  two  points  higher  or  73.7,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  dollars  are  tendered  in  exchange  for  taels  the  buying  rate, 
or  73.3,  will  be  quoted. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  the  mint  par  of  the  "new  dol- 
lar "  is  0.7213426  Shanghai  tael ;  therefore,  in  theory,  that  should  be 
the  rate  actually  ruling  in  the  market  in  the  absence  of  one  fixed  by 
legislation.  But  here,  again,  one  is  faced  with  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Chinese  currency — ^that  even  a  coin  circulating  as  such,  and  having 
a  fixed  value,  is  treated  as  a  commodity  and  is  affected  by  the  general 
rule  of  demand  and  supply. 

Anyone  who  has  been  stationed  in  a  given  port  for  any  length  of 
time  and  has  studied  the  variations  of  these  rates  should  be  able 
after  awhile  to  guess  quite  accurately  what  rates  are  going  to  be  in 
the  near  future,  because  some  of  the  trad^  of  China  are  financed 
exclusively  in  dollars.  Knowing  when  certain  products  are  begin- 
ning to  come  on  the  market,  a  person  can  easily  judge  when  the  dol-*^ 
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lar  rat<?s  will  increase  in  consequence  of  increased  demands  for  the 
coin. 

To  ffive  a  practical  instance:  Silk  cocoons  and  cotton  are  bought 
in  dollars  from  the  producers  and  farmers  in  the  interior.  The  silk 
cocoons  are  boug^  in  May  and  cotton  in  September  and  October,  and 
it  is  a  mathematical  certainty,  unless  the  unexpected  should  happen, 
that  the  quotation  for  the  buying  of  dollars  in  taels  will  go  up  dur- 
ing those  months,  possibly  to  75  taels  per  $100,  or,  rou^ljr,  3  per 
cent  above  the  mint  par.  Soon  after  that,  of  course,  rates  will  level 
up  again,  because  the  producer  and  farmer  from  the  interior  will 
take  back  his  dollars  to  Shanghai,  in  order  to  buy  those  commodities 
that  he  may  be  in  need  of. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  among  the  modern  Chinese  banks  to 
popularize  the  dollar  for  remittances  in  the  interior,  and  to  adopt 
it  as  the  unit  instead  of  the  tael;  and  in  order  to  do  this  they  en- 
deavor, whenever  possible,  to  maKe  these  remittances  at  par. 

SMALL    COINS. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  the  small  coins,  when  taken  as 
token  coins,  do  not  correspond  to  a  decimal  part  of  a  dollar.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  seen  that  they  are  inscribed  in  decimals  of  taels  of 
the  scale  of  the  Province  where  they  are  minted.  Therefore  10 
cents  are  supposed  to  be  72  candareens,  and  20  cents,  1  mace  and 
44   candareens;   but   these   notations,   which   would   correspond   in 

{)ractice  to  the  tenth  and  fifth  part  of  a  dollar,  respectively  (a  dol- 
ar  being  0.72  tael  on  the  Kuping  scale),  express  only  the  relations 
of  the  weight  elements,  not  those  of  value,  since  the  fineness  of 
the  small  coins  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  dollar.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  actual  ratio  to  the  dollar  is  always  changing,  as  it 
is  dependent  entirely  on  the  demand  and  supply.  The  man  coming 
to  China  for  the  first  time  is  astonished  when,  in  going,  for  instance, 
to  the  Chinese  post  office  to  mail  a  letter  for  which  he  has  to  pay  10 
cents  postage,  he  gets  back  as  change  for  the  dollar  that  he  gave  to 
the  clerk  five  20-cent  pieces  and  a  few  coppers.  Of  course,  the  10 
cents  that  he  has  to  pay  for  the  stamps  are  charged  in  what  is  gen^ 
erally  called  "  big  dollar,"  but  as  the  change  is  in  small  coins  he  is 
handed  back  the  equivalent  of  90  cents  "  big  dollar " — probably  five 
20-cent  pieces  and  four  coppers. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  wished  to  pay  in  small  coins  and  had 
tendered,  as  would  probably  have  been  natural  in  his  case,  a  10-cent 
piece,  the  clerk  would  have  asked  him  for  3  copper  cents  more,  and 
would  have  given  him  a  few  ''cash"  as  change. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  operation,  but  in  one  case  the  stranger  would 
have  been  glad  to  receive  more  than  he  expected,  in  the  other  he 
would  have  felt  annoyed  at  having  to  pay  more  than  he  thought  was 
due, 

COPPER    CENTS. 

One  comes  now  to  the  quotations  of  the  "  copper  cent^"  which  was 
originally  coined  in  imitation  of  the  Hongkong  cent  issued  in  the 
British  Crown  colony,  in  which  place  it  represents  the  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  a  dollar.  In  China  copper  cents  are  generally  in- 
scribed as  "  10  cash  "  with  the  exception  of  those  minted  in  Canton, 
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which  bear  the  equivalent  of  "  100  to  a  dollar,"  and  those  of  every 
recent  issue — forminff  part  of  the  new  scheme  of  standardization — 
which  are  inscribed  "  1  cent." 

Their  intrinsic  value  being  in  normal  times  very  low  (112  to  115 
gi-ains  of  pure  copper  or  95  per  cent  copper,  according  to  the  mint) , 
these  copper  coins  were  always  treated  as  token  coins  and  their 
circulating  value  was  based  on  the  "  cash."  At  first  they  circulated  at 
their  "  face  value  "  of  "  10  cash,"  or  about  88  or  90  to  the  dollar,  but 
in  1906  they  depreciated  to  112  to  the  dollar  and  they  have  been 
oscillating  of  late  between  125  and  135  to  the  dollar. 

CASH. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  "  cash,"  one  comes  to  a  subject  that,  if 
it  were  to  be  examined  fully  in  respect  to  exchange  quotations  and 
variations,  would  soon  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  reader;  and  there- 
fore only  a  concise  idea  of  the  most  important  features  will  be  given. 

The  copper  cash,  which  the  writer  considers  the  fundamental  coin 
of  the  whole  system,  representing  in  the  expression  of  its  infinitesimal 
value  the  standard  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  industrious  people,  is 
the  coin  into  which,  ultimately,  all  the  other  currencies  have  to  be 
converted ;  and  therefore  copper-cash  quotations  are  given  through- 
out the  country  for  all  the  other  existing  mediums  of  exchange. 
Without  entering  into  details  that  would  probably  create  confusion, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  many  places  and  on  many  occasions  it 
is  the  comparative  ratio  to  the  cash  that  settles  the  quotations  between 
other  units  of  this  multiform  currency.  In  other  words,  one  is  faced 
here  with  another  anomaly,  of  a  coin  that  is  practically  a  token  coin, 
whose  intrinsic  value  is  below  its  circulating  value  and  which,  never- 
theless, may  at  times  influence  the  comparative  values  of  other  units 
circulating  as  a  rale  at  their  intrinsic  value. 

But  in  general  the  cash,  like  the  small  coins  and  the  copper  cent, 
follows  in  its  quotations  the  general  rule  of  demand  and  supplv. 
At  present  copper  cash  are  quoted  about  1,700  for  a  tael  or  roughlv 
1,300  for  a  dollar,  but  they  are  liable  to  oscillate  30  per  cent  each 
way. 

Nor  are  they  quoted  uniformly  throughout  the  country,  but,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  efficient  fiscal  instruments,  their  ratio  to  the 
other  mediums  of  exchange  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  demand  and 
supply  in  any  particular  place. 


These  cash,  ns  indicated  elsewhere,  are  strung  together,  generallv 
in  rolls  of  100. 10  rolls  to  a  "  string,"  and  they  are  then  called  "  tiao.^ 
But  as  no  one  does  anything  for  nothing,  the  exchange  shops  will 
charge  for  the  string  and  their  trouble,  by  deducting  from  1  to  4 
cash  from  each  roll  of  100;  and  therefore,  in  counting  cash  on  a 
string  970  will  be  found  in  one  place,  980  in  another,  and  so  on,  but 
this  is  a  recognized  custom  and  the  string  will  pass  anywhere  for  a 
full  tiao  of  1,000  cash. 

In  North  China  1  cash  counts  for  2  and  if  for  any  article  40 
cash  are  asked,  20  will  be  handed  over.  Likewise,  the  string  or  tiao 
is  nominally  of  500  cash — actually  490  or  thereabouts.  This  is  what 
is  generally  called  the  "  two  tiaos  "  system,  and  its  introduction  dates 
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from  the  Taiping  rebellion  (1856-1863),  when  token  coins  worth 
nominally  10  cash  were  issued  and  were  forced  into  circulation  at 
that  value.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  no  one  loses  by 
the  arrangement,  as,  if  one  pays  half,  he  also  gets  half,  and  what 
costs  50  in  Shanghai  costs  100  in  Peking. 

In  Manchuria  it  is  a  recognized  custom  to  have  160  cash  to  the 
tiao. 

GENEBAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  the  internal  exchange*,  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  enormous  disadvantages  that  China  experiences  as 
a  result  of  its  monetary  system.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  country 
is  on  a  silver  standard  and  has  to  reckon  with  oscillations  of  as 
much  as  30  or  40  per  cent  in  a  single  year  in  its  international  financial 
relations  (a  disadvantage  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  self-compen- 
sating), it  is  faced  in  the  internal  exchange  with  a  situation  that 
is  highly  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  poorer  class,  whose 
standard  of  living  is  already  so  low  that  it  seems  impossible  for  it 
to  stand  any  profiteering.  But  after  what  has  been  said  of  the  cur- 
rency of  China,  it  must  be  evident  that,  by  a  reform  in  the  monetary 
system,  hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  would  benefit  to  the  extent 
of  10  to  20  per  cent,  which  goes  at  present  to  the  manipulators  of 
exchange. 

Aside  from  tlie  profit  in  exchange  that  the  forei^  bank  makes 
in  transferring  from  gold  to  silver  in  the  case  of  miport  or  from 
silver  to  gold  in  the  case  of  export  from  China,  and  excluding 
also  the  ordinary  commercial  profits  of  the  importing  or  exporting 
firm  and  all  pommissions  to  miadlemen,  the  money  paid  in  the  United 
States  for  tea  (for  example)  imported  from  China  is  subject  to  an 
additional  deduction  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  before  it  reaches  the 
tea  farmer,  because  that  money  in  Chma  has  to  pass  through  many 
hands  and  many  different  expressions  of  value.  And  likewise  the 
same  "  poorest  of  all  poor  men,"  after  leaving  so  much  in  the  hands 
of  his  own  countrymen  manipulating  the  currencies  to  their  advan- 
tage, has  to  reckon  with  paying  that  much  more,  purely  for  exchange, 
for  the  cotton  goods  or  other  conmiodities  that  are  slnpped  to  China 
from  foreign  countries. 

In  order  to  get  products  from  some  places  in  Szechwan,  for  in- 
stance, the  money  that  the  foreign  export  firm  pays  in  Shanghai  to 
its  comprador  is  exchanged  six  or  seven  times  oefore  it  gets  to  its 
destination.  It  is  generally  known  that  things  are  bad,  but  as  for- 
eigners in  China  are  in  the  habit  of  not  bothering  with  such  mat- 
ters, few  persons  realize,  until  they  are  told,  how  deplorable  they 
actually  are. 

Some  of  the  most  enterprising  among  the  modem  Chinese  banks 
established  during  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  have  done  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  find  full  support  where  this  support  can  be  given.  It  must  be 
evident  to  the  reader  that  trade  in  general  is  heavily  handicapped 
not  only  by  the  double  exchange  factor,  internal  and  international, 
but  also  by  the  margin  that  everyone  handling  foi^ign  products  on 
their  way  to  China  or  Chinese  products  on  their  way  abroad  has  to 
allow  to  cover  himself  fix)m  eventual  fluctuations.  It  is  really  to  be 
wondered  how  trade  can  endure  such  a  handicap. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE. 

Very  little  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change relations  of  China  with  other  countries,  and  practically 
nothing  on  the  actual  transactions  that  are  the  consequence  thereof. 
This  condition  is  possibly  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  inside  knowl- 
edge of  those  transactions  is  not  widely  disseminated  even  among 
foreigners  and  that  very  few  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
speak  on  a  matter  that  constitutes,  without  doubt,  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  banking  in  the  Far  East.  The  attainment  of  the  neces- 
sary skill  in  perfonning  operations  of  this  character  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  actual  practice,  even  for  those  who  have  performed 
similar  operations  at  home. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  therefore,  the  writer  will  not  attempt 
to  go  into  technicalities,  but  will  be  satisfied  if  he  can  help  American 
business  men  to  form  a  rudimentary  idea  of  the  complicated  mecha- 
nism. 

EXCHANGE    QUOTATIONS. 

In  order  to  lay  the  proper  foundations,  it  is  necessary  to  define 
first  of  all  what  is  actually  meant  by  "  exchange  quotations."  Many 
business  men  who  have  just  begun  trade  relations  with  China  have 
doubtless  wondered  at  times  what  their  agent  in  China  meant  by 
informing  them  that  he  could  not  put  through  a  certain  deal  on 
account  of  the  exchange;  and  thev  have  been  unable  to  understand 
the  difficulty,  since  it  involves  a  factor  that  probablv  never  crossed 
their  path  before — at  least  not  in  the  case  of  those  whose  trade  rela- 
tions have  been  only  with  countries  possessing  a  gold  standard. 

**  Exchange  quotation  "  means  the  expression  of  the  ratio  between 
any  one  currency  in  China  and  any  one  currency  abroad.  That  is 
easy  enough  to  understand,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
ratio  has  to  express  the  comparative  value  of  two  different  metals, 
silver  in  China  and  gold  abroad,  and  not  only  that  but  also,  as  in  the 
ordinary  case  of  the  internal  exchange,  has  to  express  those  elements 
that  can  be  easily  reckoned  (charges,  dues,  interest,  etc.)  and  those 
that  can  only  be  ascertained  by  comparison  (demand  and  supply.) 


In  the  case  of  the  internal  exchange  one  finds  the  basis  of  his 
calculations  in  the  intrinsic  value, of  the  different  mediums  of  ex- 
change, while  in  the  case  of  the  international  exchange  the  only  basis 
that  can  be  depended  upon  in  normal  times  is  the  so-called  "  London 
silver  price  "  (New  YorK  ? )  ,^  or  in  other  words,  the  price  in  shillings 
and  pence  that  one  would  have  to  pay  for  1  ounce  of  silver  in  Lon- 
don. 

LONDON   PARITY  OF  SILVEB. 

Since  it  has  been  explained  that  a  tael  is  only  a  weight  of  silver, 
to  which  a  notation  of  fineness  is  added,  it  will  be  easily  understood 
that,  when  one  has  the  gold  price  for  a  certain  weight,  of  silver  in 
London  (troy  ounce)  of  a  known  fineness  (fH),  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult, by  going  through  a  few  calculations,  to  find  how  many  shillings 
and  pence  it  would  cost  (including,  of  course,  all  charges,  interest, 

>  since  the  bf^glnning  of  tbe  war  New  York  has  gradually  assume^  leading  importanee 
as  a  silver  market. 
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etc.,  which  can  be  easily  ascertained)  to  bring  to  China  enough 
silver,  998  fine,  to  make  up  the  weight  and  fineness  of  any  given  tael. 

The  only  question  is  to  select  one  of  the  many  taels;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  has  been  done  long  ago,  the  unit  selected  being 
the  Shanghai  tael,  from  which,  as  will  he  seen  later,  all  the  other 
quotations  for  the  other  treaty  ports  are  derived. 

The  silver  that  comes  out  to  China  in  bars  is  weighed  on  the 
Canton  scale,  579.85  grains  troy,  and  it  is  sold  at  the  average  price 
of  111.20  Shanghai  taels  currency  per  100  Canton  taels  weight  (see 
p.  176). 

CHARGES. 

The  charges  in  normal  times  (present  conditions  will  be  examined 
later)  fluctuate  between  0.80  and  1  per  cent,  made  up  as  follows: 
Freight,  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent;  insurance,  one-sixth  of  1 
per  cent;  brokerage,  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent;  landing,  etc.,  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent.  For  the  sake  of  our  calculations  we  shall 
take  0.90  per  cent. 

We  have  so  far  put  down  all  the  elements  required  to  find  how 
many  shillings  and  pence  will  be  equal  to  1  Shanghai  tael;  the  only 
element  that  is  missing  is  the  London  silver  price,  but  as  this  is 
liable  to  change  we  shall  leave  it  out  of  our  calculations  for  the 
present  and  shall  be  satisfied  to  find  the  "  constant "  which,  multi- 
plied by  the  London  silver  price,  will  give  the  price  in  shilling3 
and  pence  of  the  Shanghai  tael. 

FORMULA  FOB  "  CONSTANT." 

.  Here  is  the  formula :  How  many  shillings  and  pence  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  1  Shanghai  tael  (100  Shanghai  taels  plus  charges  0.90  tael, 
100.90  Shanghai  taels),  if  111.20  Shanghai  taels  are  eaual  to  100 
Canton  taels  weight  and  if  we  know  that  1  Canton  tael  weight  is 
579.84  grains  troy  ?  The  London  quotation  is  for  standard  silver  ^^ 
but  the  silver  coming  out  to  China  is  17^  better  (see  p.  176)  or  ^^, 
while  1  ounce  of  480  grains  troy  is  sold  at  the  "  London  silver  price;  ^ 
or,  briefly: 

?  =1  Shanghai  tael. 
100  Shanghai  taels,  plus  charges  =  100.90. 

111.20  Shanghai  taels  =100  Canton  taels. 

1  Canton  tael  =579.84  grains  troy. 

222  grains  standard  silver  =239i  grains,  17i  better. 

1  ounce  of  480  grains  =  London  sliver  price. 
100.90X579.84X239^  -  - g2    "constant" 

111.20X222X480  ^•^^^'      constant. 

This  constant,  multiplied  by  the  London  silver  price,  will  give  the 
equivalent  in  Shanghai  taels.  Now,  supposing  the  London  silver 
price  to  be  49id.  per  ounce,  multiplying  this  by  the  constant  1.182 
we  get  58.50d. ;  but  as  it  is  customary  in  China  to  express  the  rate 
in  shillings  and  pence,  we  would  have  to  say  4s.  lO^d. — in  short,  4/10|. 
This  is  what  is  generally  called  the  "  parity  "  of  silver,  not  yet  modi- 
fied by  the  elements  of  demand  and  supply. 

^'  The  London  silver  price  is  telegraphed  daily  to  the  various  for- 
eign banks  in  China,  but  it  is  an  accepted  custom  for  the  Hongkong 
&  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  to  give  out  its  rates  at  9.30  o'clock 
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in  the  morning,  after  receipt  of  the  London  telegram,  to  the  Ex- 
change Brokers'  Association,  which  publishes  th^n  immediately  on 
a  slip  that  is  sent  around  to  all  other  banks,  merclmnts,  etc.,  in 
the  city. 

EXCHANGE   BUIXETIN. 

There  is  given  below  a  specimen  of  one  of  these  slips,  which  will  be 
analyzed  in  detail  : 


RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 
Shaoffhal,  Saturday,  19th  October,  1918. 

1.  Bar  silver,  spot 4^=4/10i 

2.  Bar  silver,  forward Nomarket, 

3.  Mex.  doUars 73.825 

4.  Native  interest 16 

H.  &  S.  B.  C.  opening  quotations  9.30  a.  m. 

5.  Banljs'  selling  rates: 

6.  London T/T,  5A 

7.  I^ndon Demand,  5/li 

8.  London 4m/s,5/ll 

9.  India T/T,338} 

10.  France T/T,  66C 

11.  America T/T,  121 

12.  Hongkong T/T,  68 

13.  Japan T/T,44| 

14.  Batavia T/T,  277 

15.  Straits T/T,  46 

IG.  Banl^s'  buying  rates: 

17.  London 4  ni/s  credits,  5/3i 

18.  Ix)ndon 4  m/s  docts,  5/3} 

19.  London 6  m/s  credits,  5/4 

20.  London 6m/sdocts 

21.  France 4ni/s,e97 

22.  America  - 4ra/8L/c.l24| 

23.  Ajnerica docts,  125i 

EXCHANGE  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  SHANGHAL 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  there  have  been  placed  on  the  left-hand 
side  progressive  numbers,^©  that  the  respective  items  can  be  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  these  explanations,  but  these  numbers  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  original  bulletin.^ 

1.  Bar  silver  spot:  Ji9l^=Jf/10\. — As  these  calculations  were  made  in 
the  preceding  pages,  we  know  exactly  that  this  is  the  so-called 
"parity  of  silver,"  and  it  means  that  (with  charges  as  in  normal 
times  of  0.90  per  cent)  silver  being  49id.  per  troy  ounce  in  London, 
the  price  in  Shanghai  per  Shanghai  tael  would  be  4s.  lO^d. 

2.  Bar  sih^er  forward:  No  marlcet, — This  is  self-explanatory  j  while 
in  normal  times  a  special  quotation  is  given  for  "  forward  "silver — 
delivery  in  two  months'  time — at  present  no  such  quotation  is  given, 

»The  following  Cfl1cQ}at{on»  and  formulas  arp  based  on  the  ratc«  rallng  at  the  ttm** 
the  article  was  written  in  October,  11>18.  Exchange  quotatlomi  and  cross  rates  have 
been  greatly  changed  since  then,  but  It  would  be  useless  to  revise  the  data,  as  ratefc 
change  daily.  The  reader  can  easily  make  his  own  calcnlations  and  derive  the  correct 
formulas  by  applying  exchange  quotations  and  cross  rates  ruling  at  any  particular  time. 
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3.  Mex.  dollars:  73 M5. — ^This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  foreign 
exchange  quotations,  but  is  the  market  rate  of  Mexican  dollars  into 
Shanghai  taels— 73.825  Shanghai  taels  per  $100  Mex. 

4.  Native  interest:  16. — ^This  also  has  nothing  to  do  with  foreign 
exchange,  but  means  that  the  native  banks  pay  intei-^st  at  the  rate 
of  0.16  tael  per  1,000  taels  per  day  (5.84  per  cent  per  annum).  This 
rate  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  state  of  the  money  market. 

5.  BanW  selling  rates. — This  means  the  rates  at  which  the  bank 
will  seU  gold. 

ff.  London  T/T  5/1. — This  means  that  for  1  Shanghai  tael  the  bank 
will  sell  6s.  Id.  by  telegraph  payable  in  London  the  same  day.  This 
quotation  is  taken  from  the  above  parity  (1),  and  in  normal  times 
it  should  be  at  little  variance  with  the  same,  the  small  diflPerence 
then  present  being  due  to  demand  and  supply,  but,  as  the  war  has 
created  everywhere  abnormal  conditions,  China  has  not  escaped  its 
consequences. 

First  of  all,  in  working  the  parity,  we  have  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  interest  for  the  time  that  it  would  take  for  the  silver 
to  go  to  China,  and  if  we  reckon  it  on  the  basis  generally  adopted 
of^  per  cent  per  month  we  shall  have  to  add  to  the  parity"  ^d.  • 

Furthermore,  at  present  silver  can  not  be  shipped  from  London, 
the  onlv  place  from  which  it  can  still  be  obtained  (in  limited  quan- 
tities) t)eing  the  New  York  market,  where  the  price  of  silver  has 
been  fixed  at  $101^  gold  per  troy  ounce.^ 

Therefore,  while  the  oanks  are  apparently  still  I'eckoning  their 
parity  on  the  basis  of  the  London  silver  price,  in  practice  this  parity 
IS  worked  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  silver  price,  since,  as  state^l, 
New  York  is  the  only  market  from  which  silver  can  be  eventually 
shmped.  i 

It  will  probably  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain  how  this  parity  is 
reckoned.  TVe  have  the  essential  elements  already,  the  only  ones 
that  we  require  in  addition  being: 

I.  The  price  of  silver  per  100  ounces  trov :  $101^  gold. 
n.  The  cross  rate  between  New  York  anrf  London :  4.76^.^ 

III.  The  charges,  etc.,  from  New  York  to  Shanghai :  About  2 
per  cent. 

And  the  following  would  be  the  formula,  which  requires  no  ex- 
planation. 

?  pence  =1  tael. 

111.20  Shanghai  taels  =100  Canton  taeLs  weight. 

82.7815  Canton  taels   =100  troy  ounces. 

100  troy  ounces  =1011  New  York  sliver  price,  plus  2  (charges, 

etc.). 
1  ounce  troy  =$1  gold. 

$4,761  gold  =240d. 

1081X240X100  ~^fifi5?d 

111.20  X  82.7815  X  4.761     '^^•^"• 

But  as  56.63d.  is  equivalent  to  4s.  8f d.,  the  proper  notation  would 
be  V^J?  this  being  the  parity  worked  on  the  New  York  silver  price. 
This  parity  is  IJd.  lower  than  the  London  silver  parity  of  4/10^, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  includes  charges,  interest, 
etc.,  from  New  York  to  London,  which  are  heavier  than  from  New 
York  to  Shanghai. 

^Thls  statement  was  true  at  the  time  the  article  was  written  In  October.  1918.     Since 
then  tdlver  has  been  '*  unpegged  '*  and  the  price  In  terms  of  gold  has  greatly  Increased. 
«  In  October,  1918. 
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It  might  be  interesting  to  derive  from  the  above  result  the  parity 
in  gold  dollars  per  100  Shanghai  taels,  and  the  following  formula 
would  then  apply : 

?  Rold  dollars     =1  Shanghai  tael. 
1  Shanghai  tael=4s.  Sfd.  (56.63il.). 
240d.  =$4.76i. 

^^:^^m         =,1.1243  gold. 

Accordingly,  100  Shanghai  taels  should  be  worth,  according  to 
the  parity,  $112.43  gold  phis  interest. 

But  as  the  subject  of  the  gold  dollar  is  naturally  very  interesting 
to  American  business  men,  there  will  be  given  below  another  for- 
mula, based  on  elements  with  which  we  are  already  fully  acquainted, 
and  giving  the  same  result  as  the  one  just  obtained,  but  without 
passing  through  London. 

?  gold  dollars  =100  Shanghai  taels. 

111.20  Shanghai  taels  =100  Canton  taels  weight. 

82.7815  Canton  taels  =100  ounces  troy. 

100  ounces  troy  =$101^  gold  plus  2  per  cent  chargea 

1.112oTl27815  =?112.43gold. 

We  have  seen  that  the  actual  parity  in  Shanghai  taels  for  silver 
coming  out  from  the  United  States  is  4s.  8f d.,  to  which  we  shall  add 
id.  for  interest,  bringing  it  to  4s.  8fd.,  while  the  price  quoted  in 
Shanghai  per  tael  was  5s.  Id.  on  October  19,  1918,  or  4id.  above  the 
parity,  corresponding  to  about  7  per  cent.  Incidentally,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  from  September  17,  1918,  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
with  the  parity  of  silver  at  4s.  8f  d.,  official  rates  were  quoted  at  5s. 
6d.,  and  5s.  7d.  was  freely  done  during  that  period.  Now  5s.  7d.  is 
lOJd.  above  parity,  or  something  between  16  and  17  per  cent. 

This  was  an  abnormal  state  of  affairs,  created  by  various  cir- 
cumstances that  the  writer  prefers  not  to  mention. 

In  normal  times  rates  follow  very  closely  the  parity  of  silver; 
demand  and  supply  modify  them  only  to  the  extent  of  about  2d. 
(5  per  cent)  either  way;  but  even  then  the  market  is  not  so  healthy 
as  it  should  be,  since  the  factor  of  speculation  in  exchange  is  always 
present  and  causes  movements  in  the  rates  that  have  no  relation  to 
the  actual  needs  of  the  trade. 

An  ideal  condition  would  be  to  have  rates  based  on  the  actual 
silver  parity — not  influenced  by  the  speculative  elements  that  dis- 
turb the  international  relations  of  China. 

7.  London  demand  Bs.  l\d, — ^The  Jd.  difference  between  the "T/P' 
(telegraphic  transfer)  rate  and  the  demand  rate  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  communication  existing  at  the 
present  time,  it  takes  longer  to  cash  a  demand  draft  at  home  than 
it  did  in  pre-war  times  when  the  difference  was  only  ^d.,  representing 
the  interest  for  one  month's  time. 

8.  London  four  months  Ss.  l\d, — The  preceding  remarks  apply 
here,  only  for  the  longer  period  of  four  months. 

9.  India  T/T  3S8\, — The  rates  on  India,  France,  America,  Japan, 
and  Batavia  are  all  based  on  the  London  T/T  rate  of  5/1  and  the  re- 
spective cross  rates  between  India  and  I^ondon,  between  France  and 
London,  between  New  York  and  London,  etc. — cross  rates  that  are 
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teJe^aphed  to  Shanghai  from  London  upon  any  important  change 
or  changes,  whieh  in  noimal  times  occur  very  seldom. 

This  particular  qirotation  for  India  of  338f  means  that  with  the 
T/T  rate  on  London  at  5/1  the  equivalent  of  100  Shanghai  taels 
would  be  338J  rupees  with  a  cross  rate  *  of  18d.  per  rupee.  Here  is 
the  formula: 

?nipees=l  tael. 
1  tael      =61d. 
18<1.        =1  rupee. 

jg  =3.38J  rupees. 

10.  France  T/T  666. — As  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  item 
9,  this  quotation  is  obtained  by  applying  the  Paris-London  cross  rate 
of  26.20  francs  equivalent  to  £1,    Here  is  the  formula : 

?  francs  =1  tael. 
Itael       =5s.  l(l.=61d. 
240d.        =26.20  francs. 

J  J.  Amrrica  T/T  121. — This  is  also  obtained,  as  above,  by  apply- 
ing the  New  York-London  cross  rate  of  $4.7(>J  gold  equivalent  to  £1 : 

?  gold  (lollars=l  tael. 
1  tael  =5s.  1<1.=61(1. 

240d.  =$4.76i  gold. 

61X4.7r>i 

240  =*1-21  gold. 

12.  Hongkong  T/T  6».— This  rate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  gold  . 
exchange  quotation:  it  simply  indicates  that  100  Hongkong  dollars 
are  equivalent  to  68  Shaiujhai  taels. 

13.  Japan  T/T  iH. — This  is  obtained  by  applying  the  cross  rate 
Japan-London  of  2/3g. 

?  taels =1  yen. 

1  yen:»=2s.  3f =27|d. 

61d.    =1  tael. 

IJf.  Batavia  T/T  277. — This  is  obtained  by  applying  the  cross  rate 
of  10.90  florins  equivalent  to  £1 : 
?  florins     =1  tael. 
1  tael         ^(51d. 
240d.  =10.90  florins. 

mxio.no    ^^^^    , 
240 — =2.77  florins. 

15.  Straits  T/T  ^6.— Like  the  Hongkong  T/T  rates,  this  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  gold  exchange  quotation;  it  means  that  100  Sin- 
gapore dollai's  are  equivalent  to  46  Shanghai  taels. 

16.  Bankn^  huying  rate. — This  means  the  rate  at  which  the  banks 
•will  buy  gold. 

17.  London  four  months*  credits  5/3\. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
banks'  buying  rate  for  four  months'  credit  is  2id.  higher  than  the 
selling  T/T  rate,  or,  in  other  words,  the  banks  will  buy  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  on  London  on  a  confirmed  letter  of  credit,  bills  payable 
four  months  after  acceptance,  at  roughly  4  per  cent  more  than  they 

»  All  the  cross  rntes  have  ebaogod  since  this  article  was  written  and  are  changing  dally. 
The  reader  may  obtain  the  correct  formolas  at  any  time  by  applying  the  rates  of  iJtie  day. 
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themselves  would  sell  an  equivalent  amount  payable  in  London  on 
the  same  day.  This  4  per  cent  comprises  first  of  all  the  differ^ice 
between  their  buying  and  selling  rates,  which,  in  normal  times,  is 
only  id.,  and,  furthermore,  the  discount  that  should  be  based  on  the 
London  rate  of  discount  that  is  telegraphed  to  China  when  any  im- 
portant change  occurs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  interest  reckoned  for 
the  time  elapsing  between  the  moment  that  the  banks  pay  the  silver 
in  China  and  the  moment  when  payment  in  gold  is  received  in  Lon- 
don. This  period,  which,  in  normal  times,  was  reckoned  at  about 
four  months  and  a  half,  as  bills  could  be  sent  via  Siberia  in  about 
14  days,  is  now  a  very  uncertain  element  and  therefore  the  banks 
have  to  cover  themselves  by  taking  a  larger  margin.  Besides  the 
difference  between  buying  and  selling  and  the  discount,  the  bank  has 
to  reckon  all  charges  and  the  eventual  stamp  duty. 

18.  London  four  m<mths*  documents  6/3%. — ^This  rate  is  Jd. 
higher  than  the  rate  for  four  months'  credits,  as  "documentary 
bills"  are  not  drawn  under  letter  of  credit  and,  as  the  words  in- 
dicate, shipping  documents,  insurance  policy,  consular  invoice  (if 
needed),  etc.,  are  attached  to  the  bill;  the  id.  extra  is  added  not 
only  because  the  bills  are  generally  not  drawn  on  banks  and  are 
therefore  not  easy  to  discount  but  also  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
handling  the  documents. 

19.  London  six  months^  credits  6/^. — This  rate  is  id.  higher  than 
the  four  months'  credits  rate  on  account  of  the  fact  that  payment  is 
due  two  months  later,  the  difference  constituting  the  extra  discount 
of  5  per  cent  for  that  period. 

^1.  Fraffhce  jour  months  697. — ^Tlie  same  remark  applies  here  as 
in  the  case  of  items  17  and  18. 

22.  America  fotir  months'^  Z/r,  12^^/^. — The  same  remark  as  in 
the  case  of  item  17  applies  here,  but  the  margin  taken  is  only  3  per 
cent  on  account  of  the  easier  communication  with  the  United  States. 

23.  America  four  months^  docnments  125\. — The.  difference  of 
$0.75  gold  is  explained  as  in  paragraph  18. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  these  ratas  are  the  opening 
rates  of  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  these  are  the  rates  at  which  another  bank  will 
sell  or  buy,  those  being  dependent  on  that  bank's  own»  position  and 
on  many  other  factoids  making  any  one  of  the  banks  operating  on 
the  market  a  good  buyer  or  a  good  seller,  as  the  case  may  be.  Nor 
are  these  the  rates  that  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Cor- 
poration itself  will  quote  for  the  whole  day,  since  demand  for 
ti  X/T's "  or  supply  of  bills  may  be  so  prepK)nderant  as  to  force  the 
bank  to  alter  its  rates,  and,  in  that  case,  the  brokers  are  notified  and 
carrj'  the  news  around  to  the  interested  parties. 

EXCHANGE    BROKERS. 

^  All  the  foreij^-exchange  brokers  in  Shanghai  belong  to  an  asso- 
ciation, which  IS  recognized  by  the  foreign  banks  and  whose  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  a  certain  number.  Special  qualifications  are 
naturally  essential  for  one  to  become  a  member,  and,  in  addition, 
the  meml^ers  of  this  association  ballot  for  any  candidate  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  is  customary  for  the  foreign  banks  to  be  notified 
in  advance  of  any  proposed  candidature. 
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Brokerage  on  exchange  contracts  is  paid  only  by  the  seller  at  the 
rate  of  i  per  cent. 

RATES  IN   OTHER  POUTS. 

In  oraer  to  impart  a  full  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  ex- 
change as  it  works  not  only  in  Shanghai  but  in  all  other  treaty 
ports  where  the  foreign  banks  have  their  branches,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  how  the  Shanghai  rates  are  converted  into  Tientsin, 
Hankow,  Peking,  and  other  rates. 

At  9.30  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  opening  rates  are  issued, 
the  various  foreign  banks  telegraph  to  their  resp^ive  branches  the 
opening  T/T  rate  on  London — in  the  case  just  examined,  5/1. 

From  this  rate  (let  us  take,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  only  one 
of  the  branches)  the  Tientsin  branch  will  work  out  its  own  rate  into 
Tientsin  taels,  applying  the  Tientsin-Shanghai  cross  rate,  which, 
for  example,  we  shall  take  at  106  (and  therefore,  for  selling,  *2 
points  lower  or  105.80). 

The  formula  that  would  be  applied  is  as  follows: 

?  pence  =1  Tientsin  tael. 

100  Tientsin  taels=105.80  Shanghai  taels. 

1  Shanghai  tael    =5s.  ld.=61d. 

^^?00^  ^^  =64.53d.  or  5s.  41d. 

Therefore,  the  London  T/T  rate  in  Tientsin  would  have  been  on 
the  same  day  5/4J,  and  the  branch  manager  can  derive  from  this 
rate  all  the  other  quotations  for  gold  exchange,  as  shown  already  in 
the  case  of  Shanghai. 

EXCHANGE  BANKS   AND   THEIB  OPERATIONS. 

Wo  have  now  completed  the  description  of  the  mechanism,  and, 
though  not  absolutely  required  by  tlie  scope  of  this  article,  the 
writer  will  endeavor  to  give  a  rudimentary  idea  of  how  exchange 
banks  do  their  work.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  the 
explanation  is  simply  given  as  an  illustration,  since,  if  the  mecha- 
nism is  fairly  complicated,  the  working  of  it  is  much  more  so. 

The  ideal  exchange  operation  for  a  oank  is  to  buy  at  one  rate  and 
sell  at  another  immediately  or  before  the  closing  of  the  working 
day,  leaving  a  margin  of  profit.  As  an  instance,  the  easiest  opera- 
tion would  be  to  sell  T/T  on  London  at  5/1  and  buy  back  at  5/lJ 
or,  to  be  still  more  explicit,  to  buy  T/T  on  New  York  at  121|  and 
sell  at  121.  It  will  be  nnderstooci  that,  though  thi^  is  within  the 
range  of  possibilities,  it  very  seldom  becomes  a  reality,  and  the 
exchange  manager  has  to  find  other  means  to  cover  his  transactions. 

EXCHANGE  POSITIONS. 

^  It  is  customary  for  him  to  keep  what  are  called  "  exchange  posi- 
tions," recorded  in  statements  with  all  details  of  rates  and  deliveries. 
This  exchange  position  means  simply  that  the  bank  is  either  over- 
bought or  oversold  to  a  certain  extent,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  its  exchange  transactions  are  not  covered. 

It  is  in  the  taking  of  this  exchange  position,  and  in  effecting  the 
eventual  cover  at  the  best  opportunity,  that  the  exchange  manager 
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shows  his  ability.  Tliat  ability  ami  actual  experience  are  necessary 
quidifieations  in  a  successful  exchange  manager  will  be  evident  if  one 
i-ealizes  the  difficulties  in  his  way. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  taking  of  these  positions  means 
ganibling.  because  an  exchange  manager  who  knows  his  business  is 
not  gambling  when  he  applies  his  knowledge  and  his  intelligent  per- 
ception, acquired  by  years  of  practice,  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 
operations. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  only  one  position ;  he  can  take 
them  both  ways,  or,  in  other  words,  he  can  be  overbought  and  over- 
sold at  the  same  time  and  still  not  consider  that  he  has  to  put  one 
against  the  other. 

rORWAED  CONTRACTS. 

Excliange  contracts  for  buying  or  selling  are  made  not  only  for 
ready  delivery  but  also  for  forward.  If  one  wishes  to  buy  T/T  on 
London  from  a  bank,  say  in  June,  contracts  can  be  settled  for  delivery 
in  December,  but,  of  course,  the  rate  obtained  for  December  will  be 
lower,  the  difference  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  tendency  and 
the  monetary  conditions  ot  the  market.  If  the  rate  in  June  was  is.  8d, 
with  a  strong  tendency,  4d.  7}d.  for  December  could  be  secured,  or 
if  a  quotation  for  every  month  was  desired  the  contract  would  have 
read  "4s.  8d.  June  and  id.  down  per  month  to  December."  If  the 
market  had  been  weak,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  better  than  4s,  5d. 
Dieeember  or  4s.  8d.  June  and  ^d.  down  per  month  to  December  could 
have  been  done. 

Likewise,  for  the  sale  of  four  months'  credit  or  documents  for 
forward  delivery,  the  example  applies,  only  vice  versa,  as,  with  a 
strong  tendency,  the  ruling  market  rate  of  the  day  for  June  and  |d. 
up  per  month  to  December  would  have  been  quoted.  With  a  wcMik 
tenaency,  the  ruling  market  rate  up  to  Decemoer,  or  probably  even 
better,  might  have  been  obtained.  And  this,  of  course,  applies  not 
only  to  London  but  also  to  all  the  other  foreign  markets  with  which 
Chma  is  dealing,  even  to  those  whose  quotations  do  not  appear  in 
the  Exchange  Bulletin. 

DEIJl-ERTES. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  evident  that  the  exchange  manager  not 
only  has  to  cover  his  operations  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned  but 
also  must  take  into  considei'ation  the  deliveries;  if  he  knows  his 
business,  he  must  be  able  to  conduct  his  transactions  while  employing 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  capital  of  the  bank.  It  would  not  do,  for 
instance,  for  him  to  buy  a  big  amount  for  a  certain  month,  without 
having  the  corresponding  delivery  for  sales  down  for  the  same 
month,  as,  in  that  case,  he  would  have  to  take  a  large  amount  of 
silver  out  of  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  to  pay  for  the  gold  that  he 
would  have  deposited  in  foreign  countries,  at  the  moment  when 
probably  the  bank  needed  silver  in  China  for  other  purposes  and 
had  no  use  for  gold  abroad. 

Likewise,  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  crowd  up  his  sales  in  any  one 
month,  without  having  the  corresponding  purchases  for  the  same 
month,  and  amass  in  consequence  a  big  quantity  of  silver  in  China 
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at  a  moment  when  the,  bank  had  no  means  to  employ  it  and  dispose 
of  the  funds  abroad — probably  when  the  bank  haa  to  meet  other 
lai^e  obligations  there. 

This  will  give  an  idea  of  how  many  coeflScients  an  exchange  man- 
ager has  to  take  care  of.  Not  only  must  he  attend  to  the  covering 
of  his  operations,  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  but  also  (and  this  is 
more  important)  he  must  have  full  cognizance  of  the  present  finan- 
cial position  and  future  needs  of  his  bank.  This  is  much  more  es- 
sential in  Shanghai  than  elsewhere,  since  the  head  office  of  every 
bank  is  located  m  that  city,  where  all  the  exchange  positions  of  all 
the  other  brandies  throughout  China  will  converge.  Generally  those 
branches,  to  which  special  instructions  are  given  every  day,  telegraph 
every  night  their  position,  which  the  exchange  manager  in  Shanghai 
will  take  up  and  include  in  his  own  the  next  morning. 

COVERS. 

One  could  give  numerous  examples  of  how  an  operation  can  be 
covered,  but  that  can  best  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader, 
as  it  must  be  evident  that  this  market  presents  far  too  many  possi- 
bilities for  any  example  to  be  of  practical  use. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  one  of  the  ways  of  covering 
exchange  operations  is  to  buy  or  sell  silver  in  New  York  or  London. 
For  instance,  if  a  four  months'  bill  was  bought  at  the  rate  put  down 
in  the  specimen  bulletin  on  page  186,  G$1245,^  and  silver  could  be  ob- 
tained from  New  York  at  the  parity  of  G$112.43c.  i.f.  Shanghai,  evi- 
dently a  good  margin  would  be  made.  And  there  would  be  no  need 
to  ship  the  silver  to  China,  as  it  could  be  sold  later  in  New  York  if 
the  rates  in  Shanghai  should  go  below  parity,  as  happens  occasionally 
in  normal  times,  consequently  making  it  possible  for  the  bank  to  sell 
T/T  at,  say,  G$110.2  py  selling  the  silver  that  was  previously  bought 
in  cover  or  another  operation — and  that,  not  having  been  shipped  to 
China,  would  have  cost  even  less  than  G$112.43  (G$110.26,  to  be  ac- 
curate) ,  since  there  were  no  charges  to  bring  it  out — the  second  opera- 
tion could  be  covered,  and,  as  the  buying  and  selling  of  silver  in  New 
York  would  annul  itself,  a  four  months'^bill  would  have  been  bought, 
as  a  final  result,  at  G$124J,  corresponding  to  a  T/T  rate  of  at  least 
G$121,  and  the  real  cover  would  have  been  the  sale  of  the  T/T  at 
G$110. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  for  banks  to  cover  their  transactions  in 
the  same  currency;  they  can  buy,  for  instance,  on  New  York  and 
sell  on  Paris,  in  which  case^  of  course,  the  New  York-Paris  cross 
rate  comes  into  play.  This  is  generally  called  the  triangular  oper- 
ation. 

GENERAL  BEKABKS. 

One  can  not  close  the  subject  of  foreign  exchange  without  ex- 
pressing the  wish — for  the  sake  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  of  all 
foreigners  who  have  made  China  their  abode,  and  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  those  having  trade  relations  with  that  country — 
that  means  will  be  devised  to  do  away  with  all  the  disturbing  ele- 

**  1124.75  fold  payable  four  months*  flight  against  letter  of  credit  for  every  100 
Shanghai  taefs  paid  by  the  bank  in  Shanghai. 

3 1110  gold  payable  by  the  Shanghai  banlt  through  its  correspondent  in  New  York  for 
every  100  Shanghai  taels  received  in  Shanghai. 

134569^—20 13 
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ments  affecting  the  exchaii£;e  quotations,  ther^j  securing  rates  fol- 
lowing, as  closelj  as  possible,  tne  parity  of  the  n^tal  on  which  tbey 
are  based,  leaving  as  the  only  element  of  uncertainty  demand  and 
supply,  until  such  time  as  conditions  in  China  peimrt  a  reform  of 
its  currency  system  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  a  gold  basis. 

BANONCL 

Banking  is  a  form  of  activitv  that  is  widespread  in  Chioa — neces- 
sarily so  m  Fiew  of  the  multiform  aspects  of  the  monetary  system. 
Tlie  scoDe  of  a  bank  in  that  country  ran«s  f  nam  the  vast  business 
of  the  Uovemment  banks  to  ibe  reewcted  dealings  of  the  so-called 
eicchange  shops.  Many  are  the  miHioiiis  of  natives  who  are  directly 
connected  with  the  manipulatioa  of  the  mediums  of  exchange. 

The  two  Government  banks,  the  Bank  of  C3una  and  the  Bank  of 
Communications,  are  both  limited-liability  companies  that  have  been 
granted  special  prerogatives  by  the  Government,  permitting  them 
to  act  as  its  fiscal  instruments. 

MAXK  or  cnwA. 

The  Bank  of  China  is  the  one  that  acts  as  trea^arer  of  the  central 
and  provincial  governments  and  is  also  charged  with  the  collecting 
of  the  salt  revenue  and  other  minor  taxas.  This  bank  was  authoi'iaed 
to  act  as  Government  bank  bv  pr^idential  mandate  on  April  15^ 
1913.  the  authorized  capital  being  $60,000^000,  the  paid-up  capital 
$12^79,800,  and  the  reserve  funds  $3,197,486.28.  It  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  branches  throughout  the  country,  and  takes  a  very  limited 
part  in  the  financing  of  trade  and  industr}'.  The  hank  itsdf,  under 
proper  control  and  organization,  would  certainly  prove  a  very 
profitable  undertaking,  but  the  internal  disturbances  in  China,  the 
drain  on  its  funds  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  the  lack  of 
ability  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  branch  managers  have  always 
prevented  its  development. 

The  writer  considers  that  this  bank,  if  properly  handled,  would 
be  the  leading  factor  in  bringing  about  the  compl^  reorganization 
of  the  financial  system  of  China. 

BANK  OF  COMMUNiCATIOIfB. 

The  Bank  of  Communications  is  specially  authorized  to  act  as 
bank  for  the  different  railways,  telegraphs,  and  post  offices,  and,  as 
its  charter  is  not  very  clearly  defined,  it  occasiosially  happens  that 
some  of  the  duties  of  the  Bank  of  China  are  taken  up  by  this  bank 
in  certain  towns,  and  vice  versa.  The  capital  is  I0/>00,000  Kuping 
taels,  and,  like  the  Bank  of  China,  the  bank  has  a  large  numb^  of 
branches  at  the  principal  comiiMreial  places  in  China.  This  bank 
also  has  suffered  through  the  untoward  events  of  recent  years,  and 
its  present  position,  like  that  of  the  Bank  pf  Chinai  is  not  all  tJiat 
migtit  be  desired. 

mVATE  CHIN  EBK  BANKS. 

The  private  banks  are  generally  opciied  by  merchants  who  wish  to 
keep  to  themselves  the  profits  accruing  through  the  handling  of  the 
money  involved  in  their  commercial  transi^ons.  Their  capital 
varies  from  40,000  to  1^,000  taels,  divided  as  a  rule  into  10  ot  12 

shares  held  by  two  to  five  persons. 
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They  are  not  supposed  to  transact  banking  business  with  the 
general  public,  but  in  practice  they  accommodate  their  clients  with 
overdrafts  and  loans. 

EXCHANGE  SHOPS. 

Banks  of  still  another  class,  generally  called  cash  or  exchange 
shops,  have  a  capital  of  5,000  to  60,000  taels.  The  larger  of  these 
transact  general  banking  business,  while  the  smaller  ones  confine 
their  activity  chieiBy  to  the  exchange  of  dollars,  subsidiary  coins, 
cash,  and,  occasionally,  the  handling  of  taels.  It  is  customary  in  the 
interior  for  these  shops  to  issue  their  own  paper  notes,  even  strips 
of  bamboo,  equivalent  to  from  50  to  1,000  cash,  and  these  are  gener- 
ally accepted  in  deposit  by  the  local  banks  at  their  face  value,  while, 
of  course,  they  can  only  be  exchanged  into  currency  at  the  bank 
where  they  were  issued. 

BANKERS'  GUILD. 

As  there  is  no  enforced  legislation  concerning  banking  in  China, 
the  or^nization  of  banking  institutions  in  general  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  It  is  customary  for  them  to  form  a  so-called  bankers' 
guild,  which  issues  certain  rules  and  regulations  to  which  its  mem- 
bers are  supposed  to  adhere.  They  are,  in  theory,  under  the  control 
of  the  guild,  but  this,  being  onlv  an  association  with  no  official  rec- 
ognition, has  no  means  to  enK>rce  its  regulations  when  occasion 
arises. 

BUSINESS  OF  NATIVE  BANKS. 

The  business  done  by  the  native  banks  includes  current  accounts, 
fixed  deposits,  loans,  overdrafts,  and  transfers  of  money. 

The  interest  is  generally  reckoned  at  so  much  per  1,000,  that  on 
credit  balances  corresponding  to  95  per  cent  of  the  average  rate  of 
the  native  interest  for  the  month,  while  on  loans  and  overdrafts  3 
to  6  points  are  added  to  the  average  rate,  according  to  arrangement. 
For  example,  if  the  average  daily  rate  for  any  month  were  0.18  per 
1,000,  which  would  correspond  to  5.4  per  1,000  per  month  (or  6^  per 
cent  per  annum),  these  banks  would  charge  0.24  for  a  loan,  corres- 
ponding to  7.2  per  1,000  per  month  (or  nearly  8|  per  cent  per 
annum). 

As  a  rule,  interest  in  China  is  much  higher  than  abroad. 

On  fixed  deposits  the  interest  is  calculated  yearly  at  the  rate  con- 
tracted. 

NATIVE  BANK  ORDERS. 

There  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere  the  "native  orders"  that 
are  generally  issued  by  these  banks;  these  native  orders  are  simply 
a  promise  by  the  bank  to  pay  a  certain  amount  within  a  stipulated 
period — 10  dajrs,  as  a  rule.  They  are  used  to  a  very  great  extent 
throughout  China  and  are  commonly  accepted  by  the  foreign  banks 
under  the  responsibility  of  their  compradors.  (In  this  connection 
see  also  p.  372.) 

MODERN  CHINESE  BANKS. 

There  has  been  a  great  movement  during  the  last  few  years  to 
establish  new  banks  or  reorganize  old  ones  on  foreign  lines,  and  the 
success  that  has  so  far  been  obtained  is  encouraging. 
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The  so-called  modern  Chinese  banks  include  the  following:* 

Bank  of  CaDtoii. 

Oht'kiang  Industrial  Bank. 

Bank  of  the  Salt  Industry. 

National  Commercial  Bank. 

Shanghai  Commercial  &  Savinjrs  Bank. 

ChunK  Foo  Union  Bank. 

Ningpo  Commercial  Bank. 

Chung  Hua  Commercial  &  Savings  Bank. 

Chin  Chen  Bank. 

These  banks  have  lately  formed  a  bankers'  association,  which  the 
Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Communications  have  also  joined. 

FOREIGN  BANKS. 

The  following  are  the  principal  foreign  banks  doing  business  in 
Shanghai  and  other  ports  in  China  : 

i'hartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  &  China British. 

Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation British. 

Mercantile  Bank  of  India Briti^ 

Banque  de  Tlndo-Chine I'Yench. 

Banque  Industrielle  de  Chine French  and  Chinese. 

Banque  Slno-Belge Belgian. 

International  Banking  Conwration American. 

Ne<lerlandj*che  Handel-Maatschapplj Dutdi. 

Yokohama   Specie  Bank Japanese. 

Bank  of  Taiwan Japanese. 

Bank  of  Chosen Japanese. 

Sumitomo  Bank ^ Japanese. 

Russo-Asiatic  Bank Russian  and  Chinese. 

Asia  Banking  Corporation American. 

Philippine  National  Bank American. 

American  Oriental  Banking  Corporation American. 

Raven  Trust  Co American. 

Park-Union  Bank American. 

China  Trust   Co American. 

American  Express  Co American. 

Chinghua  Exchange  Bank Japanese  and  Chinese. 

Mitsui  Bank Japanese. 

Mitsubishi  Bank Japanese. 

The  ordinary  transactions  of  banks  in  the  Far  East  do  not  differ 
in  the  principal  characteristics  from  those  of  banks  at  home,  and  it 
is  only  when  they  refer  to  Chinese  business  or  to  import  and  export 
business  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the  country.  Although  the  busi- 
ness of  the  foreign  banks  with  the  Chinese  is  carried  out  throuch 
the  comprador  under  his  own  responsibility,  it  is  necessary  for  toe 
banks  to  safeguard  themselves  by  creating  a  special  bureau  of  in- 
formation where  all  details  concerning  ttie  actual  or  prospective 
clients  of  the  bank  are  kept. 

»  The  comprador  himself  has  always  to  put  up  a  guaranty  at  the 
moment  of  his  engagement,  and  his  guaranty  is  partly  in  cash,  in 
the  form  of  a  fixed  deposit  bearing  generally  5  per  cent  interest, 
and  partly  in  other  securities. 

The  writer's  personal  experience  indicates  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  Chinese  obligations  have  eventually  to  be  inade  good 
by  the  comprador,  since  transactions  with  Chinese  can  ordinarily  be 
considered  absolutely  safe  so  long  as  the  proper  safeguards  are  taken. 

>  A  1if:t  of  t>aiikR  in  China,  compiled  from  all  available  fionrcos  in  the  Burpati  of 
Foreign  and  Tk>mp8tic  rommorce.  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  or  any  of  its  district 
or  cooperative  offices  hy  mentioninir  Ale  No.  FE>-18012. 
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Chinese  banks  have  dealings  with  foreign  banks  and,  while  those 
that  are  purely  Chinese  arrange  their  accounts  with  the  comprador 
under  his  own  responsibility,  the  leading  Chinese  banks,  particularly 
those  carrying  on  business  on  foreign  hues,  are  treated  on  the  same 
footing  as  foreign  banks  and  are  allowed  to  clear  at  the  arranged 
intervals,  while  the  daily^  balances  are  simply  carried  over. 

As  regards  business  with  foreign  merchants,  it  is  customarj  for 
the  bank  to  establish  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  the  maximum 
limit  of  credit  to  be  granted  to  them  against  security  and  ^  in 
bianco.'' 

It  will  be  interesting  to  American  business  men  to  have  the  de- 
tails of  how  facilities  are  accorded  to  export  and  import  firms,  so 
that  a  correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  how  the  transactions  are  car- 
ried out. 

EXPORT  HRMS  AND  THE  BANK. 

If  an  export  firm  offers  goods  and  this  offer  is  accepted,  the  firm 
at  home  may  or  may  not  open  credit  through  a  bank  in  favor  of  the 
firm  in  China.  If  it  does  the  firm  in  Chma  will  probably  ask  for 
facilities  from  the  bank  with  which  the  credit  has  been  opened,  but 
if  there  is  no  credit  the  firm  will  ask  for  facilities  from  its  own  bank. 

In  either  case,  provided  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the  overdraft 
accorded  to  the  particular  firm,  the  bank  will  grant  what  is  gen- 
erally called  a  "  packing  credit,"  or,  in  other  words,  will  allow  the 
firm  to  draw  on  the  bank  to  the  extent  of  practically  the  full  amount 
constituting  the  value  of  the  goods  to  be  shipped,  during  the  process 
of  buying. 

The  firm  will  be  asked  to  sign  a  promissory  note  due  on  demand, 
the  interest  charged  being  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  while  on  the  same 
promissory  note  the  goods  to  be  shipped  will  appear  as  security. 
The  goods  themselves  may  be  stored  in  the  firm^s  own  "  godown  " 
(warehouse)  or  in  a  neutral  "godown,"  but,  in  either  case,  they  are 
assigned  to  the  bank.  Insurance  is  covered  by  the  firm ;  in  general 
the  policies  are  deposited  with  the  bank. 

These  arrangements  will  last  for  the  period  of  time  necessary  for 
the  firm  to  buy  the  ffoods,  sort  them  (it  necessary),  pack  them,  and 
ship  them  away  at  flie  appointed  time. 

As  soon  as  the  firm  has  shipped  the  goods  and  has  obtained  a  bill 
of  lading  for  them,  as  well  as  insurance  policies,  consular  invoices 
(if  necessary),  etc.,  it  will  draw  the  bill  at  90  days,  4  months,  or  6 
months,  as  {he  case  may  be,  for  the  full  amount  of  the  invoice,  nat- 
urally including^  all  charges.  If  a  credit  has  been  opened  through  a 
bank  the  bill  will  be  drawn  on  the  bank  that  originally  opened  it; 
if  there  was  no  credit^  the  bill  will  be  drawn  on  the  firm  to  whose 
order  the  goods  are  shipped. 

In  either  case  the  firm  will  hand  over  its  bill  to  the  bank  in  China 
from  which  the  packing  credit  was  obtained.  This  bill  will  be  ac- 
compani^  by  aJl  documents  (hence  the  term  "  documentary  bill ")  if 
no  credit  was  opened  in  the  first  place ;  while  if  credit  was  opened, 
part  of  the  documents  may  be  shipped  direct  to  the  bank  that 
opened  it. 

V  The  firm  may  wait  till  the  last  moment  to  settle  the  exchange  with 
the  bank  for  the  sale  of  the  bills,  or  may  do  so  in  advance,  or.  again, 
may  ask  the  bank  to  place  the  bills  against  any  of  the  firm's  out- 
standing  contracts. 
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At  the  moment  when  the  bank  receives  the  bills  with  the  docu- 
ments attached  it  wiU  transfer  the  amount  from  gold  into  silver 
at  the  rate  settled,  and  will  credit  the  firm  in  taels  against  the  pack- 
ing credit  originally  granted. 

Prom  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  banks  are  in  the 
habit  of  granting  excellent  facilities  to  their  customers^  the  only 
competition  possible  for  banks  to  secure  the  business  bemg  in  the 
interest  to  be  charged  on  the  packing  credit  and  the  eventual  quota- 
tion of  a  good  rate  of  exchange  for  the  purchasing  of  the  bills. 

IMPORT  FIRMS  AND  THE  BANK. 

As  regards  import  firms,  facilities  practically  as  good  as  those  just 
mentioned  are  ordinarily  granted.  It  is  common  practice  for  the  im- 
port firms  selling  merchandise  to  the  Chinese  dealers  to  quote  gold 
prices,  to  avoid  all  risks  in  the  oscillations  of  the  rate  of  exchange. 

In  ordering  the  goods  abroad  the  import  firm  may  or  may  not 
open  a  credit  m  favor  of  the  manufacturers  or  exporters,  but  there  is 
no  practical  difference  in  the  handling  of  the  transaction  at  the 
Chinese  end. 

In  either  case  the  bill  and  the  documents  for  the  goods  shipped 
from  home  will  be  sent  to  China  to  a  bank — ^the  bank  that  opens 
the  credit  or  the  bank  designated  by  the  import  firm. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  draft  and  documents,  the  bank  will  advise 
the  import  firm,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  inform  the  Chinese  dealer. 

In  normal  times  documents  will  reach  China  much  in  advance  of 
the  goods  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  goods  arrive  the  firm.  wiU 
ask  the  bank  to  let  it  have  the  shipping  documents,  and  this  is  gen- 
erally done ;  the  firm  will  attend  to  clearing  the  goods  through  the 
Customs,  paying  the  duties  and  the  storage  in  a  public  godown,  from 
which  is  obtained  a  landing  account  to  the  order  of  the  bank  (sent 
directly  by  the  godown  company  to  the  bank  itself). 

To  the  Chinese  dealer  is  left  the  option  of  settlmg  the  exchange 
involved  in  the  transaction  whenever  he  wishes,  within  the  limit  of 
time  elapsing  between  the  placing  of  the  order  and  the  paying  for  the 

foods.  The  foreign  firm,  in  its  turn,  will  settle  the  rates  with  the 
ank. 
As  goods  are  generally  ordered  in  large  quantities  it  is  customary 
to  aUow  the  Chinese  dealers  to  take  delivery  of  them  in  partial  lots, 
paying  in  each  case  the  proportionate  equivalent  in  taels  to  the  bank 
for  account  of  import  firms.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  100 
bales  of  piece  goods  are  originally  ordered,  arrive  in  China,  and  are 
cleared  through  the  Customs,  and  the  Chinese  dealer  wants  only 
to  take  delivery  of  10  bales.  He  will  obtain  a  native  order  from  one 
of  the  native  banks  with  which  he  is  doing  business  (generally  due 
10  days  after)  for  an  amount  in  taels  corresponding  to  the  tenth  part 
of  the  invoice  price  transferred  from  gold  to  silver  at  the  rate  set- 
tled plus  all  charges  and  interest. 

The  native  order  will  be  handed  by  the  Chinese  dealer  to  the  im- 
port firm,  which  will  issue  a  delivery  order  for  the  goods  and  will 
send  to  the  bank  both  the  native  order,  to  be  credited  to  its  import 
account  on  due  date,  and  the  delivery  order,  to  be  signed.  The  bank, 
after  having  ascertained  that  the  native  order  is  satisfactory,  will 
sign  the  delivery  order  on  the  godown  company,  while  the  godown 
company  will  make  the  necessary  entries  on  the  landing  accoimt.     It 
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may  happen  that,  as  the  original  bill  from  hcHne  was  drawn  on  the 
firm  at  90  days',  4  months',  or  6  months'  si^ht,  at  the  expiration  of 
these  periods  the  goods  are  not  all  delivered,  in  which  case  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  allow  a  renewal. 

As  soon  as  all  the  goods  have  been  delivered  a  certain  amount  in 
taels  corresponding  to  the  approximate  total  amount  of  the  original 
bill,  plus  all  charges  and  interest,  wiU  stand  at  the  credit  of  the 
import  firm.  The  bank  will  then  retire  the  bill  and  make  out  the 
statement  at  the  rate  settled,  plus  interest,  charges,  and  commission. 

This  amount  will  be  debited  to  the  import  account  of  the  firm. 
The  diflference  between  the  two  amounts  will  constitute  the  profit  of 
the  foreign  firm  on  the  deal,  which  the  bank  will  credit  to  the 
ordinary  current  account  of  the  firm. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  arrangement  is  an  ideal  one  for  the 
import  merchant 

GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

Loans  and  overdrafts  are  granted  in  China  on  all  approved 
securities,  and,  as  the  different  banks  place  their  own  meaning  on 
the  qualification,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  generalize. 

However,  loans  and  overdrafts  are  granted  quite  freely  to  the 
clients  of  the  bank  on  known  shares  and  other  securities  quoted  on 
the  Shanghai  Stock  Exchange.  The  margin  that  the  bank  will 
take  in  this  case  varies  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  securities  offered. 

Loans  and  overdrafts  are  also  granted  on  export  goods,  in  own 
godown  or  neutral  godown,  on  which  packing  credit  has  not  been 
obtained ;  also,  on  import  goods  that  have  gone  to  China  without  a 
bill,  or  those  whose  bills  have  been  already  paid  for.  In  this  case 
the  margin  ranges  from  10  to  60  per  cent,  reckoned  on  the  market 
price  of  the  goods  on  the  day  on  which  the  loan  or  overdraft  has 
been  granted,  and  it  depends  on  the  perishability  of  the  goods  them- 
selves. 

In  both  crises — for  loans  or  overdrafts  granted  on  shares  or 
similar  security,  or  on  goods  in  general — ^the  margin  has  to  be  kept 
up  by  the  firm.  The  bank  reserves,  therefore,  the  right  to  demand 
a  repayment  of  part  of  the  loan  or  overdraft,  or  additional  security, 
whenever  the  market  price  of  the  security  itself  has  depreciated  and 
has  reduced  the  percentage  of  margin. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  a  certain  elasticity  is  allowed 
and  that  the  bank  will  not  annoy  a  good  customer  every  day  in  the 
week  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  value  of  the  margins  on  securities. 

Current  accounts  are  kept  with  the  foreign  banks  in  taels  and  dol- 
lars and  with  a  few  of  them  in  gold  currency.  The  majority  of  the 
banks  do  not  pay  interest  on  dollar  accounts,  but  some  of  them  do, 
while  on  tael  accounts  from  2  to  2J  per  cent  is  paid  on  the  daily 
balances. 

Fixed  deposits  are  accepted  in  taels  and  dollars  and  occasionally 
in  gold  currency,  and,  while  the  question  of  interest  is  a  matter 
of  arrangement,  in  general  the  following  are  the  rates:  Three 
months,  from  3  to  3^  per  cent;  6  months,  4  per  cent;  12  months,  5 
per  cent. 
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Witli  regard  to  exchange  transactions,- all  the  necessary  details 
have  been  given  in  another  part  of  this  article,  and  there  is  nothing, 
therefore,  to  add  on  this  subject. 

The  banks  generally  undertake  the  collection  of  bills  drawn  either 
on  other  ports  in  China  or  abroad,  and  the  commission  charged 
varies  from  i  to  1  per  cent. 

Clean  bills  drawn  on  firms  in  China  from  abroad  are  collected, 
the  commission  ranging  from  i  to  ^  per  cent.  For  documentary 
bills  }  per  cent  extra  is  generalljr  added. 

Many  other  details  could  be  given  regarding  the  work  of  the  for- 
eign banks  in  China,  but  as  they  do  not  differ  from  thbm  in  similar 
transactions  elsewhere  they  would  have  no  special  interest  for  the 
reader. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  before  closing,  that  the  Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank  was  seized  by  the  Chinese  Government  on  August  14,  1917. 
The  writer  and  the  manager  of  the  Shanghai  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  China  were  appointed  official  liquidators  of  the  head  office  of  the 
German  bank  in  Snanghai,  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  its  business. 
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CHINESE  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE. 

By  Trade  Commissioner  A.  W.  Ferrln. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Until  the  Mandiu  conquest  (1644)  Chinese  Government  finance 
was  not  miUke  that  of  ai^  individual  who  gets  what  he  can  and  spends 
what  he  must  and  by  some  kindlj  dispensation  manages  to  make 
botii  ends  meet  without  knowing  just  how  he  has  done  it.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Manchu  regime  the  total  cash  revenues  of  the 
Imperial  Government  were  less  than  20,000,000  taels  (30,000,000 
silver  dollars),  or  about  half  the  1917  receipts  of  the  Maritime  Cus- 
toms alone;  but  the  expenditures  of  the  central  Gsoyemment  were 
correspondinrfy  modest,  and  in  spite  of  costly  wars  and  other  ex- 
traordinary drains  the  Imperial  Treasury  during  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century  of  Manchu  rule  showed  a  steady  cash  balance 
of  60,000,000  to  70,000,000  taels.  From  1740  to  1790  revenues  aver- 
aged 40,000,000.  taels  and  regular  expenditures  30,000,000.  Nothing 
like  a  modem  budget  was  toiown,  and  the  system  of  taxation  and 
remittance  of  taxes  to  Peking  was  of  an  intricacy  to  encourage  all 
kinds  of  irregularities;  but  me  Government  at  that  time  and  for 
60  years  afterwards  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  either  the  funds 
normally  needed  or  those  demanded  by  special  events. 

In  1850,  however,  came  the  great  Taiping  rebellion,  which  de- 
stroyed nearly  a  third  of  the  nation's  population,  devastated  12  of 
the  richest  f'rovinces,  strained  the  resources  of  the  Government 
to  the  breaking  point,  and  initiated  the  series  of  calamities  that 
resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Manchus  from  the  throne  in  1911. 

Of  these  calamities  the  worst,  after  the  Taiping  rebellion,  were 
the  war  with  Japan  in  1894  and  the  Boxer  rising  of  1900,  the  first 
of  which  saddled  the  country  with  a  foreign  debt  of  £48,000,000 
sterling,  the  latter  with  the  looxer  indemnity  of  450,000,000  taels. 

The  Manchu  Dynasty  failed  under  the  repeated  blows  of  adversity, 
but  an  independent  China  survived,  and  with  the  advent  of  the 
Bepublic  a  start  was  made  in  1912  toward  putting  the  Government 
on  a  business  basis.  The  reforms  contemplated  by  the  founders  of 
the  Republic  have  been  slow  of  realization,  but  since  the  second 
year  of  the  Republic  a  regular  budget  has  been  published  in  silver 
ilollars,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  Imow  something  of  the  financial 
status  of  the  Government  and  to  forecast  to  a  certain  extent  future 
receipts  and  expenditures. 

BUDGET  DRAWN  UP  BY  MINISTRY  OF  FINANCE. 

Following  is  the  budget  as  drawn  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
for  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  the  Republic;  no 
budget  was  made  up  for  the  sixth  year  (July  1,  1917,  to  June  30, 
1918),  the  budget  lor  the  previous  year  being  continued  by  pro- 
mulgation : 
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REVENUES. 


Classes  ol  revenue. 

July,  1913, 

to 
June,  1914. 

July,  1914, 

to 
June,  1915. 

Jan.,  1916, 

to 
Dec.,  1916. 

July^l916. 
June,  1917. 

I.  ORDINART. 

1.  I^and  tax 

< 

d 

78 
6C 
77 
36 
33 
3 
7 
12 

i 

«0 
141 
173 
;56 
124 
!81 
183 
•4 
85 
40 

8 
0 
5 
8 
4 
4 
I 
4 
4 
7 

Ckhuu 
doUan, 
9C 

2.  Customs  revenue 

73 

3.  Salt  revenue 

96 

4.  Taxes  on  coninioditie««,  including  Ukin 

42 

6.  Regular  and  miscellaneous  taxes 

34 

6.  Re^ilar  and  misp<*lJaneou."?  duties 

5 

7.  Income  from  Government  investment 

2 

8.  Miffcellaoemis In^vn^ of  T'rovinceMT 

5 

9.  Income  of  central  administration 

1 

10.  In'^m©  directly  rweived  hy  central  Oovemment. 

38 

Total    

317,900,577 

351,064,937 

426,237,145 

388,000.660 

n.  EXTRAORDDJABY. 

1.  Tjind  tax -,.,..,„-.,, ^  , 

3,322,889 

1,254,280 

6  054 

132,829 

634,093 

10.115,8fiS 

»230,308 

<  164, 269 

2,368,749 

629,716 

10,301 

1,480,605 

847,350 

18.716 

4,496.383 

16,703 

338,253 

1,359,696 

17,061,806 

5,751,454 

706.885 

21,025 

3,911.410 

8.351 

91,610 

2,248,438 

23,510,969 

8,160,000 

24,291,468 

16,187,306 

2  Custonw  r<»v<»nue           r 

3.  Taxes  on  commodities 

4.  Regular  and  miscellaneous  duties 

5.  Income  from  (lovemmi^nt  In vfMrt  ment 

364,021 
1,575,024 
1,406,077 

6.  Miscellaneous  income  of  P^rovinees 

7  Income  of  central  administration 

8.  Income  direotlv  received  by  central  Government. 

9  Mlscellaneoiwfnc-ome of  cf^i^trnl  Government- , , , 

10,  I/Oans T 

25,062,398 

20,000,000 

11.  Advances  from  bank« -  - , . . .. 

223,370,000 

Total 

239,130,590 

31,436,376 

45,609,565 

84,828,925 

Grand  total  of  revenue 

557,031,167 

382,501,313 

471,846,710 

472,838,585 

EXPENDITURES. 


Classes  of  expenditure,  by  ministries. 


July.  1913, 

to 
June,  1914. 


I.  ORDINART. 


Chine9e 
I      dollars. 

1.  Foreign  Affairs 3,293,115 

2.  Interior 1    39,618,149 

3.  Finance 210,345,180 

136,864,494 
7,665,881 
14,671,825 
5,207,215 
5,083,386 
934,877 


4.  War 

5.  Marine 

6.  Justice 

7.  Education 

8.  Agriculture  and  Commerce 

9.  Communications 

10.  Mongolian  and  Tibetan  AiTairs. 


Total.. 


n.  EXTRAORDINARY. 


1.  Foreign  Affairs 

2.  Interior 

3.  Finance 

4.  War 

5.  Marino 

6.  Justice 

7.  Education 

8.  Agriculture  and  Commerce 

9.  Communications 

10.  Mongolian  and  Tibetan  Affairs. 


Total 

Orand  total  of  expenditures. 


423,684,122 


1,013,223 

4,263,860 

171,568,614 

26,910,518 

1,307,014 

370,312 

1,701,635 

959,735 

457,843 


208,552,754 


632,236,876 


July,  1914, 

to 
June,  1915. 


ChineK 

doUart. 

4,229,529 

42,672,290 

/  23,383,896 

\  29,960,079 

134,061,795 

4,802,560 

7,258,459 

3,276,904 

2,276,537 

1,935,560 

1,065,344 


254,922,955 


98,564,793 

3,526,282 

10,000 


102,101,075 


357,024,030 


Jan.,  1916, 

to 
Dec.,  1916. 


Chinese 
dollmrt. 
8,276,677 
49,653,982 

^  53,531,625 

135,813,966 
17,101,779 
7,665,772 
12,611,583 
3,762,244 
1,577,408 
947,230 


285,942,286 


836,141 

2,105,864 

175,302,789 

6,438,727 

102,758 

45,573 

225,724 

376,702 

112,783 

40,000 


185,577,150 


471.519,436 


July,  1916, 

to 
June,  1917. 


CWnete 
dollarf. 
4,446,548 
42,570,100 

61,792,970 

156,606,047 
7,304,135 
9,337,156 
4,433,893 
2,734,790 
1,533,606 
1,014,216 


291,803,470 


1,846,786 

3,117,770 

162,397,633 

10,711,333 

847,434 

28,610 

594,943 

1,279,496 

116,833 

94,276 


181,035,114 


473,838,584 


i  Contributions. 


*  Salt  revenue. 
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The  figures  in  the  above  table,  which  was  compiled  by  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  are  estimated,  and  the  comparison  of  years  is  inexact, 
because  in  1915  Yuan  Shih  Kai  changed  the  fiscal  year  to  coincide 
with  the  calendar  year;  but  the  table  gives  an  approximation  of  actual 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  taxes  as  income  raisers. 

TEN  ORDINARY  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE. 

The  history  of  the  10  ordinary  sources  of  revenue,  with  some' 
remarks  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  expansion,  follows : 

1.  LAND  TAX. 

The  land  tax  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity  and  formerly  produced 
two-thirds  of  the  cash  revenues  of  the  Imperial  Government.    It  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  Government  was  founded  on  conquest  and  all 
the  land  was  considered  the  Emperor's  property.     But  in  China  this' 
theory  was  never  pushed  to  extremes,  and  the  use  of  the  land  was 
left  to  the  occupants,  with  full  rights  of  possession,  the  technical  | 
proprietorship  of  the  Emperor  being  recognized  by  payment  of  an  I 
annual  tax  based  on  the  rental  value  of  the  land. 

In  1713  this  rental  value  was  fixed  by  the  Emperor  Kang-hsi  in  a' 
decree  which  declared  that  it  should  stand  for  all  time.    Consequently ! 
the  land  tax  of  to-day,  three- fourths  tael  per  6  mow  (1  English  acre),^ 
is,  in  theory  at  least,  based  on  the  assessments  of  lTl3,  when  about' 
lOOjOOOjOOOEnglish  acres  were  under  cultivation.    Authorized  reduc-J 
tions  in  the  assessments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  on  account 
of  insurrections,  floods,  and  other  calamities,  subject  to  restoration' 
after  the  effects  of  the  calamities  had  been  repaired :  but  those  reduc- 
tions have  been  by  no  means  canceled,  and  a  vast  amount  of  land, 
particularly  in  the  parts  of  China  most  ravaged  by  the  Taipings 
(Anhwei,  Chekiang,  Honan,  Kiangsu,  Kiangsi,  Kweichow,  Szech- 
wan)  is  to-day  undervalued  on  the  basis  of  1713.     A  complete  re- 
valuation of  all  lands  in  China  under  existing  conditions  would, 
despite  the  recent  effects  of  civil  war,  undoubtedly  result  in  a  vei-y 
material  increase  in  the  proceeds  of  the  land  tax. 

But  the  greatest  evil  of  the  present  land  tax  is  not  the  obsolete 
assessment.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  that  assessment  has  been 
evaded  by  the  irregular  exactions  of  tax  gatherers. 

While  the  land  tax  remains  nominally  as  fixed  in  1713  and  the 
proceeds  that  reach  Peking  are  calculated  on  the  old  assessments, 
the  "  increments  "  added  to  the  nominal  and  legal  tax  by  local  and 
provincial  authorities  have  increased  the  actual  amount  collected 
from  the  landholder  by  as  much,  in  some  instances,  as  500  per  cent. 

2.  CUSTOMS  REVENUE. 

HISTORICAL    SUBN-EY. 

The  collection  of  duties  on  commodities  crossing  the  water  and' 
land  frontiers  of  China  is  of  almost  equal  antiquity  with  the  land' 
tax,  but  the  customs  did  not  become  an  important  source  of  revenue j 
until  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  with  the  development] 
of  maritime  trade. 
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The  same  looseness  of  method  that  characterized  the  collection  and 
remittance  of  the  land  tax  involved  in  obscurity  the  customs  receipts 
of  old  times,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  official  ever  knew  how  much 
was  actually  collected  or  how.  But  since  1854  the  maritime  customs 
have  been  collected  by  a  highly  efficient  force. 

The  reorganization  of  the  maritime  customs  was  due  primarily  to 
the  Taiping  rebellion  of  1850-1864.  In  September.  1853,  tne  Taipings, 
who  had  marched  out  of  Kwangsi  and  had  maae  their  devastating 
way  down  the  Yangtze  Valley,  captured  the  native  city  of  ShanghaL 
The  loyal  Chinese  officials  flea  to  the  foreign  settlement,  which  was 
under  the  gims  of  protecting  warships,  and  the  customhouse  was 
closed.  The  foreign  merchants  did  not  wish  to  pay  duties  to  un- 
authorized officials.  So  they  decided  to  declare  their  goods  at  their 
respective  consulates,  and  deposit  bonds  to  cover  the  duties  until  the 
loyalist  customhouse  should  be  reopened. 

This  business  proved  rather  more  than  the  consular  officials  could 
handle,  and  on  June  29,  1854,  an  agreement  was  signed  between  Uie 
Taotai  of  Shanghai  and  the  British,  French,  and  American  consuls, 
providing  for  a  board  of  three  foreign  inspectors  who  should  assume 
the  respK)nsibility  of  collecting  duties  for  the  time  being  and  attempt 
to  build  up  a  permanent  and  efficient  corps  for  the  future. 

The  first  three  inspectors  were  British,  American,  and  French, 
but  as  the  British  inspector  was  the  only  one  who  spoke  Chinese,  he 
naturally  took  the  lead,  and  the  development  of  the  service  has  con- 
tinued under  British  inspectors  general,  with  an  understanding 
(reached  in  1898)  that  the  chief  inspector  shall  continue  to  be  Britisn 
as  long  as  the  British  trade  in  China  predominates*  The  district 
inspectorships,  and  other  positions  in  the  service,  are  divided  as 
equally  as  possible  amon^  citizens  of  the  trading  nations. 

So  well  had  the  Maritime  Customs  service  been  organized  by  1896 
tliat  when  China  needed  foreign  assistance  in  liquidating  the  obliga- 
tions incurred  in  the  war  with  Japan,  including  an  indemnity. to 
Japan  of  230,000,000  taels,  the  foreign  bankers  were  only  too  glad  to 
advance  the  money  needed,  in  three  loans  of  £16,000,000  sterling 
each,  and  made  the  Maritime  Customs  receipts  their  security.  Ana 
^gain^  when  in  1901  the  powers  imposed  upon  China  the  Boxer  in- 
demnity of  450,000,000  taels,  they  found  acceptable  security  for  its 
payment  in  the  Maritime  Customs  receipts,  with  the  salt  tax  as  a 
secondary  security. 

It  was  agreed  in  the  protocol  of  1901,  covering  the  Boxer  indemnity, 
that  the  tax  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imports  and  exports  which 
had  long  been  settled  upon  by  international  agreement,  should  be 
convert^  into  specific  duties  on  the  basis  of  merchandise  valuations 
of  the  years  1898,  1899^  and  1900,  and  that  the  ^schedules  should  be 
revised  every  10  years,  m  order  to  keep  the  specific  duties  as  near  iEis 
possible  to  equivalents  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  No  revision  tock 
place  in  1911,  on  account  of  the  revolution,  but  on  January  5,  1918, 
a  tariff  commission  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, the  Maritime  Customs  Administration,  and  each  of  the 
powers  trading  with  China,  met  in  Shanghai  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising the  schedules  so  that  they  should  yield  an  effective  5  per  cent 
on  current  values.  It  was  expected  that  the  work  of  this  commis- 
sion, which  completed  its  labors  in  December,  1918,  would  result 
in  an  increase  or  at  least  25  per  cent  in  China's  Maritime  CustomJ^ 
revenues,  which  were,  in  1918,  36,345,045  taels. 
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For  the  12  years  ending  with  1918  the  receipts  of  the  Maritime 
Customs  were  as  follows: 




Years. 

Import 
duties.* 

Export 
duties.* 

Coast 
trade 
duties. 

Tonnage 
dues. 

Transit  dues.> 

Opium 
ifkin. 

Total. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

1907 

1908 

1900 

1910.: 

1911. 

1912 

1913 

m4 

1W5 

1946 

1M7 

1918 

Haiktoan 
1'           547 

I        m 

I           36 
1-           32 

I  ni 
1(           i02 
It           160 

II  41 
1'            !21 
li            )56 
1(            39 
L            158 

HatJkioan 

(           48 
K           86 
i:           75 
:k          35 
K            59 
IJ           48 
i;            15 
IJ           70 
U           09 
1<            14 
1(           63 
U            24 

in 

]           82 
]           05 
:          06 
:          98 
:         m 

!            «7 

:         66 

1            10 
1            13 
J           06 

'.            40 
i           12 

B        %n 

1,         92 
1,         115 
1,         118 
1,         124 
1,         185 
1,         il4 
1,         f78 
1,         49 
1,         159 
1,         190 
31 

Haikwan 

taels. 
1  flo,  183 

1,         169 
1,         192 
1,         78 
1,         191 
1,         !71 
1,         (95 
1,         H5 
1,         107 
1,         »48 
1,         »1 
1,        m 

Haiktoan 
taels. 
438,017 
403,890 
510,925 
577,389 
578,039 
653,333 
621,106 
584,627 
769,433 
845,333 
711,509 
831,237 

Haiktoan 

taels. 
/  ---'77 
5           22 
i           65 
1            83 
!            56 
4           17 
i           33 

:        13 

64 

64 
06 

Haiktoan 

taels. 
33,864,346 
32,901,895 
35,539,917 
35,571,879 
36,179,825 
39,950,612 
43,969,853 
38,887,525 
36,747,706 
37,774,311 
38,189,449 
36,346,045 

*  Inclusive  of  opium. 

>  Under  this  head  are  included  export  duties  on  Chinese  produce  for  home  consumption  carried  from 
port  to  port  in  vessels  of  foreign  type  and  junks  licensed  to  trade  under  the  treaty  tariffT 
9  Transit  dues  are  explained  on  page  43>  under  the  heading  "  Taxes  on  commodities.'' 

The  Haikwan  (customs)  tael,  which  has  been  adopted  at  all  treaty 
poi-is  for  the  payment  of  duties  and  to  measure  the  value  of  foreign 
impoFts  and  exports,  is  581.77  grains  troy  of  silver.  Owing  to  the 
continual  fluctuation  of  silver  as  measured  by  gold,  the  exchange 
value  of  the  tael  is  fixed  annually  by  the  customs  authorities.  These 
Auctuations  create  the  anomaly  that  the  actual  silver  receipts  of  the 
customs,  though  giving  a  basis  of  comparison  of  actual  trade  year  by 
year,  do  not  give  a  true  picture  of  the  trade  situation.  The  receipts 
for  1918,  for  instance,  were  1,844,404  taels  less  than  for  1917,  but  the 
exchange,  or  gold,  value  of  the  receipts  was  greater  than  in  1917  by 
$2,115,034. 

UST  OF  TREATY  PORTS. 

Maritime  Customs  dues  are  collected  at  tlie  following  48  "  treaty 
ports,"  which  have  been  declared  open  by  a  series  of  treaties  made  be- 
tween 1843  and  1918 : 

Manchuria :  Aigun,  Sansing,  ManchouH.  Harbin,  Suifenho,  Hunchun,  Lung- 
cbingtsun,  Antung,  Tatungkow,  Dairen,  Newchwaug. 
CJhIliH:  Chinwangtao,  Tientsin. 
Shantung:  T^ungltow,  Chefoo,  Kiaoohow. 
Kiangsu:  Shanghai,  Soochow,  Nanking,  Chinkiang. 

Kwangtung :  Canton,  Kowloon,  KongmooD,  Lappa,  Pakhoi,  Siimshui,  Swatow. 
Fukien :  Anioy,  Foochow,  Santuao. 
Chekiang:  Hnngchow,  Nlngpo,  Shasi. 
Hupeh :  Hankow,  Ichang,  Shasi. 
Kiangsl :  Kiukiang,  Lungchow,  Nanning,  Wuchow. 
Hunan :  Changsha,  Yochow. 
Anhwei :  Wuhu. 
Szechwan :  Chungking. 
Yunnan :  Mengtsz,  Szemao,  Tengyueh. 
Hainan:  Kiungchow. 

In  addition  to  the  treaty  ports,  16  cities  in  Manchuria,  4  in  Shan- 
tung, 5  in  North  Chihli,  3  in  Kwangtung,  3  in  Tibet,  1  in  Mongolia, 
1  in  Turkestan,  1  in  Kiangsu,  and  1  in  Szechwan  have  been  declared 
^"  open  to  trade." 
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At  the  treaty  ports,  as  well  as  at  all  important  stations  on  the  coast 
and  alongside  the  maritime  customhouses,  are  native  customhouses, 
which  collect  duties  on  goods  carried  by  sailing  junks  not  licensed  to 
trade  by  the  tariff  treaty.  The  receipts  of  the  Native  Customs  for  the 
five  years  1914-1918  have  been  as  follows: 


Ports. 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Newcfawang 

Tientsin 

Chefoo 

Ichang 

Hhasl 

KiuklAng... 

Wuhu 

Shanghai 

Ningpo 

Wenchow... 

Santuao 

Foochow 

Amoy 

Swatow 

Canton 

Kongmoon. . 

Wuchow 

Kiunechow . 
Paklioi 

Total. 


Haikwan 

tads. 

161,414 

>  1,000, 412 

65,628 

66,415 

17.656 

386,695 

429,762 

217,888 

101,742 

32,357 

70,489 

196,730 

82,278 

76,339 

261,868 

94,342 

95,106 

2^,282 

7,C93 


Hafkwan 

taeU, 

171,702 

11,100,345 

72,661 

61,560 

16,713 

407,932 

637,054 

228,155 

104.553 

38,802 

76,098 

179,051 

81,765 

111,596 

261,757 

94,975 

98,503 

25,051 

7,185 


Bafkwan 

tads. 

122,807 

11,001,237 

85,837 

60,641 

11,709 

384,435 

740,448 

213,805 

137,177 

39,020 

82,712 

182,190 

77,050 

115,638 

216,460 

37,781 

117,240 

20,687 

9,583 


Uels. 

144,845 

1999,063 

81,068 

55,4(M 

11,882 

347,068 

686,430 

229,952 

125,160 

48,584 

84,486 

243,507 

71,651 

122,546 

385,108 

60,037 

135,571 

25,087 

9,463 


Haiktpan 

tads, 

116,882 

11,121,991 

88,016 

39,116 

8,127 

343,793 

702,587 

232,400 

121,016 

51,578 

83,439 

236,198 

84,729 

121,719 

299,645 

56,911 

177,350 

19,601 

10,052 


3,389,102 


3,784,648 


3,746,646 


3,775,284     3,974,035 


1  Not  including  the  outnrard  transit  dues  collected  on  behalf  of  and  remitted  to  the  Maritime  Customs. 

By  the  Peace  Protocol  of  1901,  the  foregoing  native  customhouses, 
being  within  15  miles  of  a  treaty  port,  have  been  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  foreign  commissioner  of  customs  of  that  port,  witli 
the  result  that  a  regular  tariff  has  been  substituted  for  the  irregular 
levies  of  native  customhouses.  At  other  points  the  Native  Customs 
continue  to  be  administered  by  Chinese  officials,  and  lack  of  proper 
statistics  prevents  an  accurate  statement  of  their  receipts.  The 
average  amount  of  Native  Customs  receipts  remitted  to  Peking  in  the 
four  years  1914-1917  was  about  $7,500,000.  If  administered  simi- 
larly to  the  Maritime  Customs,  the  Native  Customs  revenues,  which 
have  been  pledged  as  security  for  a  number  of  internal  loans  and  as 
part  security  for  certain  foreign  loans,  could  undoubtedly  be  materi- 
ally increased. 

FOREIGN  OBLIGATIONS  SECURED  UPON  MARITIME  CUSTOMS  BECEIFTS. 

The  foreign  obligations  secured  upon  the  Maritime  Customs  re- 
ceipts are : 


Loans. 


Franco-Russian  loan  of  1895. 

Angk>-Ocrman  loan  of  1896. . 
Anglo-German  loan  of  1898. . 

Boxer  indomnity  of  1901 


Original 


lFr.400,000,000 
\  £15,830,900 
£16,000,000 
£16,000,000 

fris450,000,000 
i£68, 5000, 000 


Ontstanding 
June  30, 1917. 


£9,408,900 


£10,073,536 
£12,660,946 


£02,738,600 


Rate. 


Per  cfltf, 
4 


5 
4i 


1  Includes  a  loan  of  £1,000.000  for  adjustment  of  exchange. 
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In  comsid^ring  the  payment  of  foreign  obligations  out  of  tlie 
Maritime  Customs  receipts  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  foreign 
charges  are  payable  in  gold,  while  the  customs  receipts  are  in  silver. 
The  recent  sei^uitional  advance  in  the  value  of  silver  as  measured  by 
gold  has  been  of  very  great  advantage  to  China,  as  it  has  been  able 
to  buy  more  and  more  gold  with  a  given  amount  of  silver.  Thus 
the  customs  receipts  of  1917,  38,189,000  taels,  had  a  j^old  value  of 
£8,241,857,  or  more  than  ^fiOO^OOO  above  the  annual  foreign  charge 
on  the  Maritime  Cui^ms,  while  the  receipts  of  1916,  37,764,496  taels, 
was  worth,  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  that  year,  only 
£6,264,496,  or  not  very  much  more  than  was  required  to  pay  the 
foreign  charges  for  that  year.  Silver  is  not  likely  to  decline  mate- 
rially while  present  conditions  prevail,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
in  estimating  China's  financial  future,  that  its  favorable  status  at 
this  time  is  due  somewhat  to  the  abnormal  value  of  silver. 

BOXER  PBOTOCOL. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Boxer,  or  Peace,  Protocol,  and  those  of  the 
Reorganization  Txmn  of  1913,  the  Maritime  Customs  receipts  and 
the  salt  tax  were  made  interlocking  securities;  that  is,  if  the  Mari- 
time Customs  receipts  fail  to  meet  the  charges  on  the  customs  (as 
has  happened  in  several  years),  the  salt  tax  can  be  drawn  upon; 
converselv,  if  the  customs  receipts  exceed  requirements  and  the  salt 
receipts  fall  short,  the  customs  surplus  can  be  used  to  pay  interest 
on  the  Reorganization  Loan,  which  is  primarily  a  charge  on  the 
Salt  Administration. 

The  high  relative  value  of  silver  in  1917,  together  with  the  fact  that 
China  ceased  to  pay  interest  and  installments  to  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria after  its  entrance  into  the  war,  enabled  China  to  pay,  with  the 
£8,241,857  sterling  receipts  of  the  customs,  not  only  the  interest  and 
installment  due  on  the  Enrfish  part  of  the  loans  of  1896  and  1898, 
the  Franco-Russian  Loan  of  1895,  and  the  Boxer  Ind^nnity,  but,  for 
the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  to  pay  all  the  interest  on  the  Reor- 
ganization Loan.  And,  after  this,  tne  customs  still  had  a  surplus  of 
10,000,000  taels,  of  which  2,000,000  was  released  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  balance  paid  into  the  salt  account  as  reimbursement 
of  contributions  previously  made  by  salt  to  the  payment  of  the 
Boxer  Indemnity. 

In  January,  1918,  as  a  result  of  the  entrance  of  China  into  the 
Great  War,  all  the  Entente  Powers  but  Russia  agreed  to  a  postpone- 
ment of  Boxer  payments  for  five  years,  and  Russia  agreed  to  a  one- 
third  reduction,  thus  lightening  China's  annual  financial  burden  by 
about  £2,000,000.  This  action  was  a  postponement,  not  a  remission 
of  payments,  so  it  will  not  cause  any  reduction  in  the  end  in  the 
obligations  of  the  Maritime  Customs.  * 

8.  SALT  GABELLE. 

From  time  immemorial  the  salt  trade  has  been  treated  as  a  Grovem- 
ment  monopoly  in  China.  It  was  not,  however,  so  administered  as  to 
yield  the  maximum  return  until  the  Reorganization  Loan  of  1913,  by 
the  tenns  of  which  the  Salt  Gabelle  (the  Gallicized  name  of  the  Salt 
Administration)  was  reorganized  and  the  collection  of  its  revenues 
placed  nnder  expert  direction. 
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Formerly  China  was  divided,  for  purposes  of  administration  of 
•the  salt  monopoly  and  tax^  into  11  salt  areas  and  the  areas  subdivided 
into  a  great  number  of  districts  in  an  attempt  to  equalize  as  far  as 
possible  the  natural  conditions  in  various  places.  Since  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  taxed  salt  but  acted  as  miadleman  between  producer 
and  retailer  (frequently  as  transportation  agent  as  well  as  whole- 
saler), and  in  some  places  handled  the  whole  salt  business  from  the 
well,  lake,  or  sea  to  the  consumer's  table,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
schedule  of  such  charges  as  the  traffic  would  bear.  A  high  tax  on 
salt  near  the  sea,  for  example,  and  a  consequent  high  price  to  the 
consumer,  would  set  everybody  to  evaporating  his  own  salt,  and  the 
prevention  of  illicit  manufacture  would  cost  more  than  the  revenues 
collected.  In  places  where  no  salt  was  produced  a  high  tax  could 
hardly  be  evaded,  but  too  high  a  tax  would  lessen  consumption  and 
so  cut  down  the  Government's  receipts. 

Such  considerations  as  these  made  the  Salt  Administration  a 
highly  complicated  affair,  and  resulted  in  a  set  of  schedules  beside 
which  the  proverbial  Chinese  puzzle  was  simplicity  itself.  What 
the  average  salt  tax  was  for  the  whole  country  is  as  difficult  to  deter- 
mine as  the  aggregate  receipts  from  taxes  and  the  public  sale  of  salt. 
The  individual  tax  ranged  from  $0.65  silver  to  $5.09  per  picul 
(133 1/3  pounds),  according  to  the  location  of  the  consuming  district. 
As  to  the  revenues  collected,  the  most  that  was  ever  received  m  Peking 
in  one  year,  according  to  investigations  made  before  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Loan  was  signed,  was  13,0M,000  taels.  When  the  new  Chinese 
Republic  in  1913  approached  the  international  bankers  for  a  loan  of 
£25,000,000  with  which  to  reorganize  the  nation's  finances,  the  salt 
revenues  were  offered  as  security,  subject  to  some  small  underlying 
liens,  which  included  the  contingent  liability  under  the  Boxer  pro- 
tocol. The  bankers  demanded  as  essential  to  the  loan  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  Salt  Administration.  This  demand  the 
Chinese  Government  conceded,  and  in  December,  1913,  provisional 
order  No.  43  was  promulgated,  providing  for  a  central  administra- 
tion under  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  with  two  chief  inspectors,  one 
Chinese  and  one  foreign.  The  foreign  inspector  (an  Englishman) 
has  largely  controlled  the  collection  of  the  salt  tax  since  that  date, 
and  has  had  charge  of  the  payment  of  the  obligations  secured  upon 
the  salt  receipts.  The  Chinese  still  control  entirely  the  production 
and  sale  of  salt,  in  regard  to  which  the  foreign  inspector  is  merely 
an  adviser.  Much  progress  has  been  made,  however,  in  the  direction 
of  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  salt  and  the  introduction  of  free 
trade. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  Reorganization  Loan  agreement  that  a  flat 
tax  should  be  adopted,  $2  for  one  half  of  China  and  $2.50  for  the 
other,  but  that  was  soon  found  impracticable  and  the  old  system  of 
rates  was  retained,  with  modifications  that  tended  to  make  the  tax 
more  equitable. 

In  1917  the  net  salt  revenue  paid  into  the  "group''  banks  (repre- 
senting the  Reorganization  Loan  syndicate)  was  $70,627,249  silver,  as 
compared  with  13,000,000  taels  (about  $20,000,000  silver),  the  amount 
returned  to  Peking  during  one  year  (an  especially  unfavorable  year) 
previous  to  the  reorganization. 

As  was  stated  in  the  previous  section,  the  surplus  receipts  of  the 
Maritime  Customs  for  1917  paid  most  of  the  obligations  primarily 
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chargeable  on  the  salt  revenues;  so  the  final  free  surplus  from  salt  in 
1917,  after  all  charges  and  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  reserve  of 
$10,000,000,  was  $68,613,370,  which  was  released  for  the  general  use  of 
the  Chinese  Government. 

The  salt  revenues,  charges  upon  them,  and  releases  for  the  four 
years  since  the  reorganization  have  been  as  follows: 


Items. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

CHARQES  AND  OBLIGATIONS. 

1.  Anelo-Gennaii  lofin  of  1898 

$2,700,025 

13,506,834 

99,561 

726,974 

4,075,179 

2.  Chinese  indemnity  of  1801 

$23,787,463 
149,343 
731,128 

2,998,885 

6,932,263 

$10,071,371 
150,510 
725,976 

2,383,368 

11,580,682 

3.  RiiDeh  DTovincial  oonds  of  1909 

$60,048 
725,974 

1,740,888 

5,620,392 
376,094 

4.  Chihli  provincial  bonds  of  1910 

5.  Chinese  Government  5  per  cent  gold  Crisp  loan  of 
1912 

C.  Chinese  Government  5  per  cent  gold  reorganiiation 
loan  of  1913 

7.  Hnkiifuiff  rallwav.  loan  of  1911 ....  ^  -  .  -  r  -  - -. 

Total 

21,106,573 

34,509,062 

i — 

24,911,907 

8,513,396 

Rdeases  to  Government 

31,301,818 

27,523,066 

52,266,185 

68,613,370 

4.  TAXES  ON  COMMODrriES,  INCLUDING  LIKIN. 

The  taxes  in  this  category  include  production  and  consumption 
duties  of  various  kinds  and  taxes  on  commodities  in  transit,  com- 
monly called  likin,  a  word  that  means  "  a  contribution  of  a  thou- 
sandth" or  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  The  likin  tax  was  one  of  the 
evil  results  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  for  the  suppression  of  which 
the  invention  of  new  taxes  was  made  necessary,  and  it  has  constituted 
one  of  the  principal  factors  hampering  the  growth  of  China's  inland 
commerce.  Likin  barriers  are  placed  along  all  the  highways  of 
commerce,  including  the  railways,  and,  though  an  oflScial  tariff  said 
to  average  3  per  cent  is  in  existence,  they  levy  upon  passing  com- 
modities irregular  tolls  that  not  only  dam  the  stream  of  business 
but  raise,  very  materially,  the  prices  of  those  things  that  manage 
to  get  over  the  obstruction.  It  has  been  officially  stated  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance  that  lumber  coming  down  to  Peking  from  the 
Upper  Yalu  pays  likin  tolls  totaling  17  per  cent,  in  addition  to  which 
it  must  pay  the  Peking  octroi  of  3  per  cent  before  it  goes  through 
the  city's  gate ;  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  find  instances 
of  even  higher  taxation  on  commodities  moving  from  one  place  to 
another.  Even  between  Tientsin  and  Peking — two  great  cities  only 
80  miles  apart,  and  the  former  the  port  for  the  latter — a  likin  bar- 
rier exists  at  Fengtai  which,  together  with  Peking  octroi,  tends  to 
reduce  the  business  of  the  capital  to  a  minimum. 

The  larger  traders  have  combined,  through  their  guilds,  to  effect 
some  sort  of  an  arrangement  with  the  collectors.  By  these  arrange- 
ments an  amount  representing  usually  3  per  cent  at  the  point 
of  departure  and  2  per  cent  at  each  inspection  station  is  paid  through 
the  ^uild,  it  being  the  practice  to  limit  the  amount  collected  in  one 
province  to  10  per  cent. 

Foreign  goods  have  a  decided  advantage  in  regard  to  likin  through 
the  treaty  provisions  providing  for  the  issuance  of  transit  passes. 
Foreign  goods  may  be  shipped  into  the  interior  to  nontreaty  ports 
134569*— 20 14 
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by  paying  ^j^per  cent  ad  valor^n,  in  addition  to  the  import  tax  of 
5  per  cent.  The  treaties  have  been  interpreted  by  some  of  the  powers 
to  mean  that  the  transit  pass  frees  the  goods  from  all  inlana  taxa- 
tion, but  the  Chinese  have  refused  to  concede  this,  maintaining  that 
the  treaties  do  not  forbid  the  imposition  of  a  destination  or  landing 
tax.  Tliis  point  is  still  at  issue  and  is  not  likelv  to  be  settled  sooiu 
The  transit  pass  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  continual  contention  between 
the  customs  authorities  and  foreign  merchants,  but  in  spite  of  the 
many  complications  that  seem  to  attend  its  use  it  is  of  such  value  that 
dummy  foreign  firms  are  frequently  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
lending  their  names  to  Chinese  merchants,  enablinj^  them,  if  they  are 
clever,  to  secure  transit  passes  and  thus  escape  the  greater  part  of 
the  likin  burden. 

Investigations  have  been  made,  with  ensuing  reports  and  recom- 
mendations, and  all  kinds  of  diplomatic  attempts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  the  abolition  of  the  likm.  This  was,  indeed,  provided  for 
by  the  Mackay  treaty  of  1902  with  Great  Britain.  The  proceeds  of 
tne  likinare  employed  in  so  many  different  ways,  including  their  use 
as  part  security  for  loans  to  the  central  Government  as  well  as  pro- 
vincial loans,  that  this  obnoxious  tax  seems  almost  invulnerable* 
The  likin,  if  abolished,  would  need  to  be  replaced  by  some  means 
of  raising  at  least  as  much  revenue  as  the  likm  now  provides,  prob- 
ably at  least  40,000,000  taels  a  year;  this  might  be  done  by  the 
imposition  of  a  surtax  on  the  Maritime  Customs,  but  the  political 
perils  of  making  so  radical  a  chan^  in  internal  administration  seem 
for  the  immediate  future  insuperable. 

Everybody,  foreigner  or  Chmese,  who  is  interested  in  the  growth 
of  China's  trade  favors  the  elimination  of  the  likin,  and  some  day 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  removed. 

S.  REGULAR  AND  MISCBLLANBOUS  TAXES. 

The  taxes  indicated  in  the  above  heading  include  tax  on  title  deeds, 
wine  tax,  tobacco  tax,  tax  on  cattle,  tea  tax,  business  tax,  mining 
tax,  shop  tax,  butcher  tax,  pawnshop  tax,  sugar  tax,  timber  tax, 
fishing  tax. 

C  REGULAR  AND  MISCBLLANEOUS  DUmS* 

Amonff  the  duties  indicated  in  the  above  heading  are  wine  and 
tobacco  duty,  grain  duty,  silk  duty,  butchery  duty,  house  duty,  com- 
moditv  duty,  salt  duty,  cattle  duty,  tea  duty,  tax-certificate  duty, 
ship  duty,  rough-cloth  dutv,  shop  duty,  duty  on  weights  and  meas- 
ures, wagon  duty,  sugar  auty.  oil  duty,  business  duty,  salt  liquor 
duty,  cotton  duty,  camel  duty,  oamboo  and  timber  duty,  sulphur  and 
niter  duty. 

It  would  appear  from  the  lists  under  headings  5  and  6  that  the 
Chinese  are  the  most  miscellaneously  taxed  people  in  the  worlds  but 
happily  each  of  the  taxes  mentioned  above  is  m  itself  very  small, 
and  even  iu  the  aggregate  they  do  not  mean  a  large  amount  to  the 
individual.  The  greatest  evil  of  these  miscellaneous  impositions 
is  in  the  lack  of  system  with  which  they  are  levied  and  collected. ' 
The  Chinese  themselves  admit  that  Chinese  taxation  needs  radical 
revision,  which  would  not  only  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people 
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by  equalizing  and  lessening  their  burdens,  but  would  unquestionably 
increase  the  Crovernment's  revenues.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  list  of 
heterogeneous  taxes  as  tiiat  given  above  must  necessitate  a  vast 
amount  of  costly  and  unnecessary  official  work. 

Of  the  36  taxes  and  duties  enumerated  above,  the  wine  and  tobacco 
tax  is  the  only  one  that  produces  a  large  revenue,  and  the  return  from 
that  is  much  smaller  than  the  revenues  of  the  Government  monopoly 
of  the  sale  of  wine  and  tobacco,  which  are  carried  in  the  budget  under 
the  head  of  "  Income  received  directly  by  the  Government. '° 

The  wine  tax  (the  wine  and  tobacco  tax)  bureau  has  been  pledged 
as  part  security  for  the  Banque  Industrielle  loan  of  1913,  and  the 
wine  and  tobacco  tax  for  the  so-called  American  (the  Continental  & 
Commercial  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago)  loan  of  November, 
1916.  This  latter  loan  was  for  $5,000,000  gold,  with  option  to  the 
bank  of  lending  an  additional  $25,000,000  gold  on  the  same  security. 
It  was  proposed  when  ihe  negotiaticms  for  the  Chicago  loan  were 
under  way  that  the  collection  of  the  wine  and  tobacco  taxes  and  the 
operation  of  the  Government  wine  and  tobacco  monopoly  should  be 
combined  under  (me  bureau  and  the  whole  administration  thereof 
reformed  in  some  such  way  as  tlie  salt  administration  was  reformed 
at  the  time  of  the  Reorganization  Loan  of  1913.  Figures  were  pre- 
sented at  that  time  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  showing  that  the 
combined  revenues  of  the  wine  and  tobacco  tax  and  the  wine  and 
tobacco  monopoly  could  very  easily  be  made  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
a  year.  Since  then  it  has  been  declared  freely  by  the  foreign  chief 
inspector  of  the  Salt  Gabelle  that  a  thorough  reform  of  the  wine  and 
tobacco  administration  should  result  in  a  net  revenue  even  greater 
than  that  from  salt,  which  exceeds  $70,000,000  a  year. 

7.  INCOME  FROM  GOVEBNMENT  INVESTMENTS 

This  income  is  composed  of  revenues  of  a  few  factories  owned  by 
the  State  (the  largest  of  which  is  a  paper  mill  at  Hankow),  of  divi- 
dends on  certain  shares  in  industrial  enterprises,  and  of  rent  from 
State  land.    The  items  are  all  small  and  are  at  present  negligible. 

8.  MISCELLANEOUS  INCOME  OF  PBOTENCES. 

This  income  comprises  fees  of  various  kinds,  interest  on  official 
funds,  etc. 

9.  INCOME  OF  CENTBAL  ADMINIST&ATION. 

This  income  is  made  tip  of  similar  items  and  the  profits  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

!•.  INCOME  RECEIVED  DIRBCrLT  BT  CENTEAL  GOVERNMENT. 

As  before  stated,  this  income  includes  the  revenues  of  the  wine 
and  tobacco  monopoly ;  it  also  includes  surplus  earnings  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Railways  and  revenues  from  stamp  duties,  aU  of  which  are 
important  enough  to  have  been  used  as  security  for  foreign  loans 
frcMn  time  to  time,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table  beginning  on  page  214. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SITUATION. 

No  budget  has  been  published  for  the  year  fnmi  July  1,  1918,  to 
June  30,  1919,  but  the  ordinary  revenues  have  been  semiofficiaUy 
estimated  at  about  $500,000,000  and  the  total  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  about  $600,000,000,  leaving  $100,000,000  to  be  raised  by 
extraordinary  means. 

The  fact  that  China  in  these  years  of  world-wide  financial  disloca- 
tion and  of  disturbances  within  its  own  borders  can  not  make  both 
ends  meet  by  ordinary  taxation  is  no  indication  of  bankruptcy. 
China's  resources  are  vast,  and  a  very  large  increase  of  its  ordinary 
revenues  upon  the  return  of  peace  is  not  only  possible  but  quite 
feasible.  A  thorough  reform  of  the  Chinese  system  of  taxation 
should  result  in  revenues  approaching  the  amount  above  indicated 
without  adding  anything  to  the  burden  of  taxation  borne  by  the 

t>eople.  It  is  certainly  quite  within  reason  to  anticipate  that  the 
ana  tax  can  be  made  to  yield  double  its  present  revenue,  that  the 
returns  of  the  wine  and  tobacco  tax  and  mono^lv  can  be  more 
than  doubled,  and  that,  with  the  development  of  industries,  the  in- 
come of  the  railways  and  other  productive  Government  property 
will  become  very  important  features  of  the  budget  of  ordinary 
revenues.  The  preliminary  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Communica- 
tions for  1917  shows  a  profit  of  $20,000,000  on  all  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment Railways. 

EXTRAORDINARY  REVENUES. 

The  extraordinary  income  of  the  Chinese  Government,  which  is 
estimated  in  the  1916-17  budget  at  $84,828,924,  consists  of  supertaxes 
of  a  nature  similar  to  the  ordinary  taxes,  and  of  loans  and  bank  ad- 
vances. These  last  two  items  are,  naturally,  the  large  ones.  When 
an  individual  or  a  nation  whose  resources  are  known  to  be  great,  but 
nonliquid,is  temporarily  embarrassed,  he  or  it  can  usually  mid  plenty 
of  bankers  ready  to  assist,  at  a  rate  measured  by  the  urgency  of  the 
necessity.  And  this  has  been  the  experience  of  China,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  crisis  of  all  history. 

CHINA'S  GOVERNMENT  DEBT. 

The  history  of  China's  Government  debt  is  interesting  enough  for 
a  volume,  interwoven  as  these  financial  operations  have  been  with 
international  polities.  Some  idea  of  China's  career  as  a  borrower  can 
be  obtained  from  the  tabulation  of  loans  beginning  on  page  214.  From 
the  date  of  the  first  foreign  loan,  1875,  to  the  period  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war,  England's  predominance!  in  foreign  relations  with 
China  is  evident.  All  loans  between  1875  and  1895  were  English, 
with  one  exception.  They  were  all  small  and  were  promptly  paid 
when  due. 

The  disastrous  war  with  Japan,  resulting  in  an  empty  treasury  and 
an  indemnity  of  230,000,000  taels  to  pay,  brought  offers  from  all  the 
Powers  that  were  anxious  to  obtain  favors  from  China.  Russia  came 
forward  with  a  loan  of  400,000,000  francs,  in  which  loan  France  par- 
ticipated ;  England  and  Germany  followed  with  two  joint  loans  of 
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£16,000^00a  each,  equaling  400,000,000  francs.  And,  later,  Russia  ob- 
tained I^ort  Arthur,  Germany  Kiaochow,  France  Kwangchow,  and 
England  Weihaiwei.  Then  followed  the  era  of  railway  development, 
each  European  Power  contending  with  the  others  for  railway  contracts 
and  spheres  of  influence.  Raihvay  borrowing  continued  after  the 
restoration  of  friendly  relations  with  the  Powers  following  the  Boxer 
Rebellion.  The  circumstances  of  the  loan  negotiations  that  ac- 
companied the  birth  of  the  Republic  were  not  particularly  advanta- 
geous to  Chinese  interests,  but  the  great  Reorganization  Loan  of  1913 
involved  the  reform  of  the  Salt  Administration.  A  new  economic 
epoch  appeared  to  be  dawning  for  the  ancient  empire  become  repub- 
lican, wnen  the  European  war  broke  out,  and  European  financial 
assistance  was  rendered  impossible  for  the  next  few  years.  Japan 
alone,  of  aU  the  world  Powers,  remained  in  a  position  to  extend  the 
helping  hand,  and  since  1914,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  loan 
from  America,  China's  borrowing  has  been  from  its  island  neighbor. 
The  estimated  aggregate  of  Japan's  loans  to  China  up  to  January, 
1919,  is  $300,000,000. 

Beginning  on  the  next  page  is  a  list  of  what  are  believed  to  be  all 
the  foreign  loans  to  the  central  Government  of  China  from  1875  to 
July  1,  1918. 
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No  record  of  an  internal  Chinese  loan  in  the  imperial  days  is  ob- 
tainable, extraordinary  expenditures  having  been  met  by  special 
taxes  and  assessments. 

In  1911  the  revolutionary  government  at  Nanking  contracted  an 
internal  loan  of  $6,367,640  at  8  per  cent,  for  military  purposes,  which 
was  assumed  by  the  Kepublic  and  which  has  been  more  than  half 
paid  off.  The  Kepublic  in  its  first  year  also  made  a  "  public  loan  " 
of  $4,006,920,  repayment  of  which  was  begun  in  1916. 

Tlie  first  important  domestic  loan  was  that  of  the  Third  Year  of 
the  Republic,  $24,000,000  at  6  per  cent.  This  loan  was  originally 
for  $16,000,000,  but  was  oversubscribed  by  $8,000,000,  and  the  author- 
ized amoimt  was  accordingly  increased.  It  is  a  general  obligation 
of  the  Government. 

This  loan  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Repub- 
lic, $24,000,000  at  6  per  cent,  secured  upon  the  Native  Customs,  with 
the  management  of  the  interest,  repayment,  etc.,  intrusted  to  the 
Inspector  General  of  Maritime  Customs.  It  was  floated  through  the 
Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 

In  1916  was  issued  the  internal  loan  of  the  Fifth  Year  of  the  Re- 
public, $24,000,000  at  6  per  cent,  a  general  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1916  also  there  was  authorized  the  internal  loan  of  the 
Seventh  Year  of  the  Republic,  $45,000,000  at  6  per  cent,  in  connection 
with  the  Short-Term  Loan  of  1918,  $48,000,000  at  6  per  cent. 

The  Short-Term  Loan  of  1918  is  secured  by  the  revenues  of  the 
Maritime  Customs  released  by  the  postponement  for  five  years  of  the 
Boxer  Indemnity  payments.  It  is  for  five  years,  with  monthly 
drawings. 

The  Internal  Loan  of  the  Seventh  Year  of  the  Republic  is  for  20 
years,  and  is  secured  by  Native  Customs  revenues. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  these  two  loans,  which  were  opened  to 
public  subscription  Mav  1,  1918,  is  that  each  subscriber  to  the  short- 
term  loan  must  subscribe  to  an  equal  amount  of  the  long-term  issue. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  first  drawing  of  the  short-term  bonds, 
July  1,  1918,  bonds  amounting  to  $4,800,000  were  drawn  and  re- 


It  was  understood  that  the  proceeds  of  these  two  loans  would  be 
used  to  repay  to  the  Banks  oi  Communications  and  of  China  ad- 
vances made  by  them  to  the  Government  amounting  to  about 
$90,000,000.  It  is  therefore  immaterial,  in  estimating  the  domestic 
debt  of  the  central  Government,  whether  the  two  bond  issues  of  1918 
or  the  debts  to  the  banks  are  included. 

The  above  figures  are  in  Chinese  dollars. 

In  June,  1919,  there  appeared  a  proposed  plan  for  the  military 
and  civil  reorganization  of  China,  as  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Chu  Chi 
Chien,  a  former  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  headed  the  northern 
delegation  to  the  internal  peace  conference  at  Shanghai.  In  his 
statement  there  was  included  the  following  table  of  foreign  and 
domestic  loans  (including  payment  of  principal  and  interest)  from 
July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919 ;  it  is  reproduced  here  simply  as  com- 
ing from  Mr.  Chu  Chi  Chien,  and  neither  the  author  of  the  present 
chapter  nor  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  assumes 
any  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  the  figures. 
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Designation  of  loans. 


FOREIGN  LOANS. 

Anglo-German  loan  contracted  by  the  late  Ching  Government 

Supplementary  Anglo-German  loan  contracted  bv  the  late  Ching  Government 

Russo- French  loan  contracted  by  the  late  Ching  Government 

Crisp  loan  contracted  by  the  centraJ  Government 

Reorganization  loan  contracted  by  the  central  Government 

Banquelndustrielleloan,  by  the  central  Government 

British  Chinese  Corporation  loan,  by  the  central  Government 

Advances  by  Banque  Industrielle  de  Chine  to  central  Government  on  account  o/  Ching- Yu 


Railway., 


Shinya  Corporatioo  loan,  by  the  central  Government. 

Chicago  Bank  loan,  by  the  central  Government 

Telegraph  loan 

Advances  on  account  of  Kirin-Uweining  Railway 

Forest  loan 

Advances  for  Manchurian  and  Mongolian  Railway — 


Total  foreign  loans.. 


supply  of  guns,  secured  by 
IS,  secured  by  Oovenunent' 


oa,  secured  by  Oovemment 
and  munlttans,  seciued  by 


Dghua  Tannery,  secured  by 
f  secured  by  Government 


Government  Treasury  bill, 
sin  sterling 


xielle  de  Chine 

wmtracted  by  the  Nanking 


emment  Treasury  bill 

ovemment  Treasury  bill..., 


Nien  Bank. 


count  of  Ching- Yu  Railway, 
x-  interest  on  Pukow  loan, 


dvances  against  promissory 
es  against  promissory  notes 


DOMESTIC  LOANS. 

Debt  of  Ministry  of  Finance  to  the  Bank  of  Communications  for  handling  the  Lunghai 
Railway  loan 

Commercial  deposits  and  shares  of  the  former  Ta-Ching  Bank 

Government  Treasury  bill  issued  to  former  resident-general  at  Altai 

Government  Treasury  bin  issued  to  the  Far  Eastern  News  Agency 

Government  Treasury  bill  issued  to  the  Bank  of  Territorial  Development. 

Government  Treasury  bill  Issued  for  construction  in  tlie  President's  Office 

Government  Treasury  bill  issued  far  advances  made  to  the  fonner  Bureau  of  Merit  Investi- 
gation. 


Debt  of  Ministry  of  War  to  the  Transportation  Bureau  at  military  headquarters,  Hankow, 

secured  by  Government  Treasury  bill 

Debt  of  Ministry  of  War  to  the  First  Division,  secured  by  Government  Treasury  bill  

Debt  of  Ministry  of  War  to  Chang  Tsung  Chang,  secured  by  Government  Treasury  bill , 


Amount. 


2,023,270 
240,  m 
482,400 
960,000 
560,000 

1,800,000 
640,000 
640,000 

53,497 

34,176 

5,546,30s 

9,772 

712,000 

206,337 

068,982 

468,732 

528,941 

478,894 
135,750 

87,000 
165,406 

ffi,800 
137,323 

82,800 

933,035 
280,726 
592,651 

1,667^200 

995,676 

34,708 

296,700 

4,140,000 
64,000 
414,000 
383,600 
849,400 

3,304,995 

309,603 

743,765 

412,189 
960,000 
290,000 
240,000 
1,473,909 


71,001,606 


225,000 
91,424 
87,970 
84,800 

120,000 
801446 

I   8,087 

20,000 
100,000 
100,000 
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Debt  of  Ministry  of  Navy  to  Kiangnan  Dock,  secured  by  Qovemment  Treasury  bill . 

Debt  9i  Miaistry  of  Navy  to  Kailim  Mining  Co.,  secured  by  Government  Treasury  bill 

Debt  of  Ministry  of  Navy  to  Kailan  Mining  Co.,  secured  by  Government  Treasury  bill 

Debt  of  Ministry  of  Navy  to  Kiangnan  Dock,  secured  bv  Government  Treasury  bill 

Debt  of  Ministry  of  SiDanea  to  Temples  in  Peking  and  Jenol,  secured  by  G  ovemment  Treasury 

Wi 

Debt  of  Ministry  of  Finance  to  Mongolian  princes,  secured  by  Government  Treasury  bill 

Redemption  of  8  per  cent  Military  Bonds 

Redemption  of  Patriouc  Bonds. 

Redemption  of  First  Year  6  per  cent  Besids 

Redemption  of  Third  Year  Domestic  Bonds 

Redemption  of  Fourth  Year  Domestic  Bonds 

Redemption  of  Fifth  Year  D omestic  Bonds 

Redemption  of  Seventh  Year  Domestic  Bonds 

Redemption  of  Seventh  Year  6  per  cent  Bonds 

Total  domestic  loans 

Grand  total 


Amoimt. 


Chineae 
dotlars. 
300,000 
106,766 
190,430 
127,812 

34,568 

83,787 

1,969,602 

379,306 

1,563,811 

4,006,637 

9,196,788 

5,543,838 

16,848,000 

2,700,000 


43,930,150 


114,940,766 
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CONCESSIONS  AND  TITLES  IN  CHINA. 

By  Trade  CommtgBloiier  A«  W.  Ferrln. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Concessions  in  China  have  been  and  still  are  to  a  ^eat  extent  gov- 
emed  by  treaty  and  special  agreements  rather  than  by  Chinese  l^is- 
lative  or  other  enactment,  and  questions  concerning  them  are  as  much 
diplomatic  and  political  as  they  are  commercial  and  economic.  The 
absence  of  a  system  of  laws  for  the  granting  of  concessions  and  titles 
is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  early  development  of  China's 
great  resources,  and  one  of  no  less  seriousness  is  the  "  sphere  of  influ- 
ence "  or  "  sphere  of  interest"  It  is  fervently  hoped,  and  by  opti- 
mists believed,  that  the  economic  future  of  China  will  eventually  be 
brightened  by  the  abolition  of  such  "  spheres  "  or  at  least  by  a  pooling 
of  international  interests  which  will  open  the  doors  of  China  freely 
to  the  enterprise  of  all  nations,  on  a  competitive  basis.  In  the  mean- 
time the  problems  of  the  intending  investor  are  complicated  by  the 
provisions  of  a  vast  number  of  general  and  special  treaties  and  of 
loan  agreements  and  "  understandings,"  the  nature  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  will  be  briefly  explained  in  this  chapter. 

It  is  well  known  that  China  until  very  recently  maintained 
toward  foreign  nations  an  attitude  of  exclusiveness.  This  attitude, 
indeed,  has  not  yet  been  entirely  abandoned.  The  original  opening 
of  China  to  foreign  trade  was  forced,  except  for  the  early  trade  with 
Portugal,  Holland,  and  England,  which  existed  on  sutferance,  and 
with  Kussia,  which  was  legalized  by  the  treaty  of  Nerchinsk  in  1689 
and  the  supplemental  treaty  of  1727. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1842  that 
foreign  trade  was  properly  legalized,  and  then  only  four  ports.  Can- 
ton, Shanghai,  Ningpo,  and  Foochow,  were  formally  "  opened  "  to 
the  residence  and  trade  of  foreigners.  Two  other  wars,  in  1858  and 
1860,  in  which  Great  Britain  was  joined  by  France,  were  required  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  the  rights  previously  granted.  Since  1860,  by 
force,  negotiation,  and  otherwise,  China  has  been  prevailed  upon  to 
open  additional  ports,  to  the  present  number  of  49,  and  to  permit 
trading  under  restrictions  in  33  other  places.  It  may  be  well  to  state 
that  a  "  treaty  port "  is  not  necessarily  on  the  sea,  but  may  be  inland. 
At  each  treaty  port,  however,  a  Maritime  Customs  station  exists, 
which  may  have  branch  oflBces  in  adjacent "  places  open  to  trade."  In 
several  of  the  treaty  ports  there  are  concessions^  or  settlements,  where 

^  Usod  in  this  sense,  the  word  "  concessions  '*  means  small  areas  within  treaty  ports 
that  have  been  set  apart  for  the  residence  of  foreigners.  In  all  of  these  areas  the 
sovereignty  remains  with  the  Chinese  Government,  which  also  retains  the  right  to  a  fixed 
land  tax,  usually  paid  by  the  ground  owners  through  their  consuls.  The  nature  and 
permanence  of  the  political  control  exercised  by  the  foreign  governments  variea  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  by  which  the  concessions  were  set  apart. 

**  Concession  "  is  also  used  in  this  chapter  in  a  different  sense,  meaning  a  grant  by 
governmental  authority  of  the  privilege  or  right  to  do  something — for  example,  to  build 
a  railway  or  to  undertake  the  operation  of  a  public-utility  enterprise. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  determine,  from  the  context,  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  employed. 
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foreign  residents  have  established  self-government;  and  in  all  ports — 
in  fact,  everjrwhere  in  China — ^foreigners  are  governed  by  the  laws  of 
extraterritoriality  (see  p.  42)  which  make  them  civilly  and  criminally 
liable  to  their  own  consular  or  other  courts  and  not  to  those  of  China. 

CEDED  AND  LEASED  TERRITORIES. 

Distinguished  from  the  treaty  ports  are  ceded  or  leased  territories, 
in  which  Chinese  sovereignty  has  ceased  or  has  been  practically  sus- 
pended.   These  include: 

Eonghong. — Ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1842 ;  to  it  parts  of  KJow- 
loon  on  the  mainland  have  since  been  added. 

-3/a^ao.— Occupied  by  the  Portuguese  since  1534,  but  occupation 
not  confirmed  by  treaty  until  1887. 

Formosa. — Ceded  to  Japan  in  1894. 

Kiaochow^  in  SharUuna. — ^Leased  for  99  years  to  Germany  in  1898, 
as  indemnity  for  the  killing  of  two  German  missionaries;  held  by 
Japan  since  1914. 

Port  Arthur^  Dairen  and  "part  of  Liaotung  PeninsvZa^  in  Man- 
churia.— ^Leased  to  Kussia  for  25  years  in  1898  to  restore  the  balance 
disturbed  \^  the  lease  of  Kiaochow  to  Germany,  the  lease  being  trans- 
ferred to  Japan  after  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  subsequently  ex- 
tended by  China  to  99  years. 

Weihaiwei, — ^Leased  to  Great  Britain  in  1898  "  for  as  long  a  period 
as  Port  Arthur  shall  remain  in  Russian  occupation,"  the  lease  being 
automatically  extended  to  99  years  with  the  transfer  and  extension  of 
the  Port  Arthur  lease. 

Kwangchow, — Leased  for  99  years  to  France  in  1900  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  leases  of  Port  Arthur  to  Russia  and  Weihaiwei  to 
England. 

Hongkong,  Macao,  and  Formosa  are  no  longer  Chinese  territory  in 
any  sense.  The  four  leased  territories  are  nominally  Chinese,  but 
during  the  life  of  the  leases  are  governed  by  special  legislation  mainly 
devised  by  the  lessees,  and  enterprises  other  than  those  of  the  lessees' 
nationals  are  not  particularly  encouraged.  At  any  rate,  new  con- 
cessions^ in  these  territories  must  be  sought  from  the  lessees,  not  from 
China. 

In  the  case  of  Kiaochow  the  Germans  acquired  the  right  to 
build  a  railway  system  as  far  as  Tsinanfu,  the  capital  of  Shantung 
Province,  with  rights  to  exploit  certain  mines  on  the  railway  route. 
The  Kwangchow  concession  to  France  also  included  railway  rights. 
The  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  to  Russia  included  the  right  to 
extend  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  southward  to  those  ports.  After 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  this  railway  south  of  Changchun  was  trans- 
ferred to  Japan,  Japan  being  also  given  the  right  to  re-lay  and  operate 
the  Mukden- Antung  railway,  whidi  it  had  built  as  a  war  measure. 

SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE. 

Beyond  these  cessions  and  leases  are  the  "  spheres  of  influence  " 
and  "  spheres  of  interest,"  which  in  general  have  been  created  by  a 
treaty  oetween  some  power  and  China  by  which  China  has  agreed 

^  Sm  footnote  on  p.  222.  In  the  above  sentence  the  ▼'ord  "  concession  *'  is  used  in  the 
general  sense,  meaning  the  right  to  undertake  some  entisrprise. 
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not  to  alienate  to  a  third  power  by  cession,  sale,  mortgage,  or  other- 
wise, certain  territories  in  which  by  implication  the  treaty  power  has 
been  held  to  possess  thereafter  special  or  exclusive  rights. 

In  this  way  Russia,  by  the  treaties  of  1892  and  1896,  obtained  a  pre- 
ferential position  in  Manchuria,  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1898 
in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  Japan  by  the  treaty  of  1898  in  Fukien,  and 
France  by  the  treaty  of  1898  in  parts  or  Yunnan,  Kwangsi,  and 
Kwangtung.  In  1894  Great  Britain  by  treaty  with  China,  obtained 
some  special  rights  on  the  Burmese  border,  and  by  the  treaty  with 
Russia  in  1899  obtained  Russia's  promise  to  refrain  from,  activity  in 
the  Yangtze  Valley  by  promising  not  to  interfere  with  Russia's  para- 
mountcy  north  of  the  Great  "W  all.  After  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
Japan  fell  heir  to  Russia's  interests  in  South  Manchuria,  and  by  its 
occupation  of  Tsingtau  in  1914  succeeded  temporarily  to  Germany's 
rights  in  Shangtung,  in  which  Japan  possesses  also  certain  special  m- 
terests  as  the  result  of  its  exchange  of  notes  with  China  in  1915.  The 
interchange  of  notes  between  Japan  and  China  in  1915  also  gave 
Japan  additional  preferential  rights  in  Manchuria  and  Inner  Mon- 
golia. 

The  treaties  mentioned  above,  with  many  other  treaties,  conven- 
tions, and  agreements  between  China  and  foreign  powers  can 
be  found  in  Rockhill's  "  Treaties  and  Conventions  with  or  Ccmcem- 
ing  China  or  Korea  "  and  in  the  Maritime  Customs  report  issued  in 
1917  as  Series  III,  Miscellaneous  No.  30.  The  notes  exchanged  be- 
tween China  and  Japan  in  1915  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  of 
Hornbeck's  "  Politics  in  the  Far  East." 

It  was  against  this  system  of  economic  exclusiveness  that  Secretary 
Hay's  "open-door"  policy  was  directed,  the  United  States  having 
maintained  then  and  always  that  all  nations  should  have  equal  op- 
portunities to  aid  in  China's  development.  4 

At  present,  the  intending  concessionaire  has  to  take  into  considera- 
tion not  only  the  complication  of  treaties  which  has  created  these 
spheres,  but  certain  loan  agreements,  such  as  that  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Loan  of  1913,  which  restricts  loans  to  China  for  administrative 
purposes  to  a  gi-oup  of  banks  representing  certain  interests  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Japan,  and  of  the  Currency  Loan  of 
1911,  which  gives  the  same  group  certain  prior  rights.  The  latter 
loan  has  not  oeen  issued,  but  its  option  and  privileges  have  been  ex- 
tended. 

No  concession  can  now  be  legally  granted  by  China  that  infringes 
upon  any  of  the  foregoing  treaties  and  agreements. 

RAILWAY  INVESTMENTS. 

The  form  that  foreign  investment  in  China  has  taken  in  the  past — 
aside  from  loans  to  the  central  Government  for  administrative  use — 
has  been  chiefly  railways.  These  investments  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — (1)  railways  built  as  concessions  and  operated  entirely 
by  foreigners,  and  (2)  Chinese-owned  railways  built  by  foreign  cap- 
ital. 

RAILWAYS  BUILT  AS  CONCESSIONS  AND  OPERATED  BT  FOREIGNERS. 

In  the  first  class  are  comprised  the  Chinese  Eastern  Kailway| 
(Russia),   the   Shantung  Railway    (originally   German),   and  the 
Yunnan  Railway  (French). 
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CHINESE   EASTERN    RAILWAY. 

The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was  begun  in  1897,  under  a  special 
agreement  (Peking,  1896)  between  the  Chinese  Government  and  the 
Kusso-Chinese  (now  the  Russo- Asiatic)  Bank,  which  agreement, 
while  nominally  making  the  railway  a  Russo-Chinese  institution, 
made  it  practically  a  Russian  enterprise,  operated  and  controlled  by 
the  Russian  Government,  with  the  right  to  police  the  line,  etc.  This 
road,  which  began  as  a  trans-Manchurian  link  in  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  was  subsequently  extended  to  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan 
(Dalny,  or  Dairen).  After  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  rights  of 
Russia  in  this  line  below  Changchun  were  transferred  to  Japan,  and 
the  Japanese  were  given  the  right  to  re-lay  and  operate  the  light  rail- 
way that  they  had  built  during  the  war  between  Mukden  and  Antung, 
on  the  Korean  border.  The  railway  from  Changchun  to  Port 
Arthur  and  Dairen  and  from  Mukden  to  Antung  is  now  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  (entirely  controlled  by  Japan),  with  which  the 
railways  of  Korea  have  been  recently  amalgamated  (Aug.  1,  1917). 
The  lease  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  to  Japan  has  been  ex- 
tended to  2007.  It  is  now  essentially  a  Japanese,  not  a  Chinese,  rail- 
way, though  running  through  what  is  nominally  Chinese  territory. 
The  railway  across  northern  Manchuria  and  southward  from  Harbin 
to  Changchun  is  still  governed  by  the  Russo-Chinese  convention  of 
1896,  et  seq.  The  lease  expires  in  1980,  when  the  road,  according  to 
the  agreement  of  1896,  should  pass  to  China.  China,  by  the  same 
agreement,  has  the  right  to  buy  in  the  road  at  cost  and  interest 
in  1936. 

SHANTUNG   RAILWAY. 

The  Shantung  Railway  was  begun  in  1898  under  a  railway  conven- 
tion concluded  at  the  same  time  as  the  signing  of  the  Kiaocnow  lease. 
It  gave  Germany  the  right  to  construct  and  operate  a  triangular  sys- 
tem of  railways  in  Shantung  Province,  of  which  only  the  Tsingtau- 
Tsinanfu  line  was  actually  built.  The  agreement  stipulated  that 
Chinese  could  invest  in  the  railway  company,  which  was  also  given 
the  right  to  exploit  certain  mines  along  the  railway  route  (for  9  miles 
on  each  side  or  the  line).  Little  Chinese  investment  was  made,  and 
the  railway  was  practically  constructed  and  financed  by  German  capi- 
tal and  was  operated  by  Germans  until  1914,  when  Tsingtau  and  the 
railway  were  captured  by  Japan.  The  railway  is  now  operated  by 
the  Japanese.  The  Shantung  provincial  government  has  the  right 
to  buy  back  the  line  in  1924  by  paying  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  the 
road. 

YUNNAN  RAILWAY. 

The  Yunnan  Railway  was  be^un  in  1898  under  an  agreement  that 
gave  France,  or  a  company  designated  by  France,  the  right  to  con- 
struct an  extension  of  the  Haiphong-Laokai  Railway  in  Tongking 
across  the  Chinese  border  to  Yunnanfu,  the  capital  of  Yunnan  Pro- 
vince, and  to  operate  the  line  as  a  whole  from  Haiphong  to  Yunnanfu. 
The  line  was  constructed  entirely  by  French  capital  without  guaranty 
from  the  Chinese  Government.  The  duration  of  the  concession  is  80 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  railway  is  to  revert  to  China. 
134569'*~20 15 
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It  is  most  unlikely  that  China  will  ever  again  grant  concessions 
similar  to  those  under  which  the  Chinese  Eastern,  Shantimg,  and 
Yunnan  Kailways  were  constructed,  and  the  agreements  for  these 
roads  are  hardly  useful  as  precedents  for  future  foreign  invesUnent. 

CHINBSE-OWNED  RAILWAYS  BUILT   BT  FOREIGN  CAPITAL. 

PEKINO-MUKDEN  RAILWAY. 

The  principal  lines  of  the  Chinese  Government  Railways  were 
built  by  foreign  capital.  The  first  of  these  was  what  is  now  the 
Peking-Mukden  line,  which  was  begun  with  Chinese  capital,  aided 
by  loans  from  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  the 
fiusso- Asiatic  Bank,  and  the  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank.  These  loans 
were  funded  in  1898  by  a  loan  of  16,000,000  taels  floated  thix)u^ 
the  Britisli  &  Cliinese  Corporation,  a  syndicate  formed  by  the 
Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and  Jardine,  Matheson 
&  Co.  for  the  promotion  of  British  interests  in  China.  The  loan  was 
large  enough  to  cover  extension  of  the  line  to  Shanhaikwan  and  to 
Peking,  and  to  build  branches. 

The  loan  agreement,  which  has  served  as  a  model  for  some  later 
loan  agreements,  made  the  loan  a  first  lien  on  the  entire  property, 
which  was  to  revert  to  the  lenders  if  the  loan  remained  impaid  when 
due  (in  45  years) ;  it  forbade  the  contracting  of  any  further  loan  ex- 
cept through  the  British  &  Chinese  Corporation ;  called  for  the  use  of 
British  materials;  provided  for  a  British  engineer  in  chief  with  prac- 
tical control  of  all  affairs,  and  for  a  European  accountant  with  full 
power  to  organize  and  direct  the  keeping  of  railway  accounts. 

SHANGHAI-NANKING    RAILWAY. 

In  May,  1898,  a  similar  agreement  was  made  between  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Eailway  Administration  and  the  British  &  Chinese  Cor- 
poration for  a  loan  of  £3,250,000  for  the  construction  of  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  Railway.  This  agreement  was  somewhat  more  detailed 
than  the  Peking-Mukden  (or  Imperial  Railways  of  North  China) 
ajgreement  and  some  minor  additions  were  made,  including  the  crea- 
tion of  a  board  of  commissioners  for  surveying  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  railway  and  the  provision  that  a  5  per  cent  commis- 
sion be  paid  to  the  syndicate  on  all  purchases. 

CAWTON-KOWLOON    BAILWAY. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  Canton-Kowloon  loan  were  begun  in  18d8, 
but  the  final  agreement  was  not  signed  until  1907.  The  terms  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Shanghai-Nanking  agreement,  except  that,  in- 
stead of  5  per  cent  commission  on  materials  purchased,  a  lump  sum  of 
£35,000  was  paid  for  all  services  rendered  in  connecti(m  with  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  road. 

PEKING   SYNDICATE    LINE. 

In  the  same  vear  agreements  were  signed  between  the  Drovincial 
authorities  of  Shansi,  a  Honan  mining  company,  and  the  Peking  Syn- 
dicate, a  British  concern,  for  the  working  of  coal  and  iron  mines  in 
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those  Provinces  and  the  building  of  railways  to  connect  with  a  main 
line  or  with  river  navigation,  these  agreements  being  ratified  by  the 
central  Government.  These  agreements,  which  were  somewhat  am- 
bi^ously  worded,  were  interpreted  by  the  Peking  Syndicate  as  en- 
titling it  to  build  railways  generally,  at  its  discretion,  and  it  proceeded 
to  nuie  surveys  that  brought  it  into  conflict  with  another  British  syn- 
dicate. The  controversy  was  compromised  by  a  combination  of  the 
two  companies  and  an  agreement  for  equal  participation  in  all  future 
railway  developments  north  of  the  Yangtze.  Unaer  these  foregoing 
agreements  the  Tao-Ching  Railway  was  built.  This  road  was  later 
purchased  by  the  Chinese  Grovernment,  but  continues  to  be  operated 
and  controlled  by  the  Peking  Syndicate,  pending  the  redemption  of 
the  5  per  cent  bonds  that  were  issued  to  pay  for  the  road. 

PEKINQ-HANKOW  BAU.WAY. 

Again  in  1898,  which  was  the  great  year  of  railway  expansion  in 
China,  agreements  were  simed  by  the  Chinese  Railway  Co.  (a  gov- 
ernment institution)  and  the  Societe  d'Etude  de  Chemins  de  Fer  en 
Chine  (French,  Belgian,  Russian)  for  a  loan  of  112,500,000  francs  for 
the  construction  of  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway.  The  agreements 
differed  from  the  North  China  Railway  agreenient  in  that  the  net 
revenues  of  the  line  and  the  gross  revenues  of  the  Chinese  Grovern- 
ment were  pledged  as  security,  not  the  line  itself.  The  agreements 
provided  that  the  syndicate  had  the  right  to  direct  the  construction  of 
the  line  and  to  name  a  foreign  chief  engineer  and  staff.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  all  materials,  except  those  that  could  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Hanyang  Iron  &  Steel  Works,  from  the  Pranoo-Belgian- 
Russian  syndicate,  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  to  be  paid  to  the  syndi- 
cate on  all  purchases.  The  syndicate  was  given,  imder  an  operating 
omtract,  full  control  over  the  operation  of  the  road  and  a  ri^t  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  net  profits  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  and  bond 
interest.  The  Chinese  Qtjvemment  was  given  tHe  right  to  redeem  the 
loan  and  take  over  the  railway  in  1907.  It  exerd^  this  option  in 
1908,  issuing  a  new  loan  to  raise  the  necessary  money,  and  on  January 
1,  1909,  the  Pekinff-Hankow  line  was  taken  over  and  the  syndicate's 
interest  in  it  ceased.  A  large  number  of  oflkials  were  retained,  how- 
ever, and  a  strong  element  of  French  and  Bel^ans  continues  in  the 
operating  departments  of  the  line,  which  is  stilfknown  colloquially  as 
the  French  Railway.  Most  of  the  railway  signs  and  notices  on  cars, 
stations,  etc,  are  printed  in  French,  and  many  of  the  Chinese  officiate, 
even  down  to  conductors,  speak  French. 

Similar  agreem^its  controlled  the  construction  of  the  Pienlo  and 
Cheng-Tai  branches  of  the  Peking-Hankow  line,  which  were  con- 
structed by  the  Franco-Belgian  syndicate.  Both  branches  are  now 
owned  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

TIENT8IN-PUKOW    BAILWAT. 

The  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  was  constructed  iointly  by  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  under  a  loan  agreement  finally  signed  in  1908. 
The  English  built  the  southern  section,  401  miles,  and  the  Germans 
the  northern  section,  235  miles.  This  agre^nent  was  more  liberal  to 
China  than  either  the  North  China  or  the  Peking-Hankow  contract 
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The  control  of  the  road  remained  entirely  m  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  both  during  construction -»nd  afterwards,  and  the  road 
itself  was  not  mortgaged,  the  security  for  the  loan  being  various  pro- 
vincial taxes.  The  Chinese  agreed,  however,  to  the  selection  of  Eng- 
^lish  and  Grerman  engineers,  subordinate  to  the  Chinese  managing 
directors  of  the  two  sections,  and  foreign  supervision  of  the  accounts 
was  provided  for.  Materials  were  supposed  to  be  boti^t  in  the  open 
market,  and  in  fact  many  contracts  were  awarded  to  American  and 
continental  manufacturers  in  competition  with  British  and  Grerman 
firms. 

HUKUANQ  LOAN. 

The  so-called  Hukuang  Loan,  for  the  construction  of  the  Hankow- 
Canton  and  Hankow-Szechwan  Railways,  was  the  culmination  of  a 
long  conflict  between  the  capitalists  of  various  nations,  and  repre- 
sented a  compromise  by  which  the  concession  was  granted  to  a  Four 
Power  Group,  which  mcluded  bankers  of  the  Unit€Ki  States.  The 
loan  agreement  was  finally  signed  in  1911.  It  ve^^  the  construction 
and  control  of  the  railways  entirely  in  the  Chinese  Government  but 
provided  that  the  Government  should  appoint  a  British  chief  engineer 
for  the  Hupeh-Hunan  section  of  the  Canton-Hankow  line,  a  Grerman 
engineer  for  the  Kwangshui-Ichang  section  of  the  Hankow-Szechwan 
line,  and  an  American  engineer  for  the  Ichang-Kweichowfu  section  of 
the  Hankow-Szechwan  line.  Supervision  of  the  expenditures  and 
control  of  loan  funds  were  stipulated  in  terms  similar  to  those  of  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  agreement,  with  foreign  auditors.  The  railways 
were  not  mortgaged,  the  security  for  the  loan  being  revenues  of  the 
Provinces  throu^  which  they  were  to  pass.  Purchase  of  materials 
was  to  be  made  **  on  the  terms  most  advantageous  to  the  railways." 
Work  on  the  Hankow-Szechwan  section  has  been  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  revolutionary  troubles,  and  the  American  chief  engineer  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Canton-Hankow  line,  on  which  construction  is 
continuing  as  rapidly  as  disturbed  local  conditions  will  permit. 

TEBMS  OF  BECENT   AGBEEMENTS. 

The  terms  of  the  last-named  concessions,  far  more  liberal  to  China 
than  those  of  the  Peking-Mukden  and  Peking-Hankow  agreements, 
are  being  generally  followed  in  recent  railway  concessions,  and  have 
even  been  improved^  from  the  Chinese  standpoint,  by  the  Shasi-Shing- 
yifu  agreement,  which  introduced  the  "percentage  contract  con- 
struction system."  According  to  this  system,  a  contract  is  made  by 
the  Grovemment  with  an  experienced  contracting  firm  or  firms  of  hi^ 
financial  standing,  providing  that  a  certain  percentage  of  profit  shall 
be  allowed  by  the  Government  to  the  contractor  over  tne  actual  cost  of 
construction  and  equipment  and  that  the  Government  is  to  supervise 
the  entire  work  during  and  after  construction. 

It  is  on  this  plan  that  an  American  engineering  firm  (Siems-Carey ) 
is  now  preparing  to  build  the  Chinchow-Chuchow  and  other  lines  in 
southwestern  China. 

SrrUATION  IN  BIANCHURIA. 

The  railways  of  Manchuria  fall  into  a  somewhat  different  category, 
because  of  Japan's  speckbl  position  in  that  Province.  New  Mandiu-. 
rian  railways,  built  or  planned,  are  ordinarily  feeders  to  the  South 
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Manchuria  Railway,  and  the  agreements  provide  that  the  new  roads 
shall  be  operated  under  rather  strict  Japanese  supervision,  and  also 
that  they  shall  pass  to  Japan  in  the  event  of  failure  to  pay  off  the 
loans  when  due — a  feature  that  has  been  dropped  from  loan  agree- 
ments in  other  parts  of  China,  where  the  continued  Chinese  owner- 
ship of  the  roa(&  under  all  conditions  is  guaranteed  or  provided  for. 

SUBfMART  OF  CONDmONS  AND  PROSPECTS. 

China  has  now  about  6,500  miles  of  railway  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion— most  of  it  under  Government  ownership — and  2,300  miles  of 
railway  ''  under  construction,"  work  being  to  a  considerable  extent 
suspended  at  the  present  time  (August,  1918)  as  a  result  of  untoward 
events  in  the  world  at  large  as  well  as  in  China.  Some  14,000  miles 
more  of  railwaj^  work  has  oeen  conceded,  so  that  the  main  arteries  of 
rail  transportation  are  provided  for.  Manjr  of  the  existing  but  as  yet- 
unworked  concessions  are  in  the  hands  of  interests  that  may  not  be 
able  to  develop  them  in  anything  like  the  immediate  future  after  the 
war  (Belgian  interests,  for  example),  while  some  are  in  the  hands  of 
Teutonic  interests  and  are  thus  exposed  to  cancellation.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  best  present  field  for  American  investment  in 
Chinese  railway  construction  would  be  that  of  concessions  already 
granted  but  unworked,  which  might  be  acquired  bv  purchase  or  by 
regrant  from  the  Chinese  Government.  It  is  highly  desirable  from 
every  standpoint  that  China's  railway  program  diould  be  carried  to 
completion  as  soon  as  possible,  to  open  up  endless  opportunities  for 
mining,  industrial,  and  other  enterprises  in  sections  now  practically 
inaccessible. 

EBONENT  DOMAIN. 

The  procedure  for  obtaining  rights  of  way  is  simple.  In  prepara- 
tion for  a  new  Government  railway,  a  director  general  is  appointed  by 
the  President  of  China,  and  he  is  empowered  through  his  subordinates 
to  appraise  the  value  of  property  through  which  the  line  is  to  run  and 
to  compel  the  owner  to  sell  (or  transfer  his  lease)  at  the  appraised 
price.  No  policy  has  been  settled  upon  as  to  the  delegation  of  this 
right  to  concessionaires,  but  it  was  given  to  the  Chinese  Eastern  and 
South  Manchuria  Eailway  Companies.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  con- 
cessions will  be  granted  in  the  luture,  as  the  tendency  is  to  make  all 
Chinese  railways  national,  except,  perhaps,  for  railways  in  Japan's 
various  spheres  of  influence,  particularly  m  Manchuria,  in  which  case 
the  Japanese  authorities  will  probably  be  granted  the  same  rights  of 
eminent  domain  as  now  pertain  to  the  Chinese  Government 

AVAILABLE  TEXTS  OF  RAILWAY  AGREEMENTS. 

Most  of  China's  railway  agreements  that  are  not  inaccessible  are 
contained  in  a  compilation  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Communications. 
Several  of  them  may  also  be  found  in  Rockhill's  "  Treaties  "  and  in 
the  collection  of  treaties  and  agreements  published  by  the  Maritime 
Customs  Administration  and  previously  referred  to.  Mr.  J.  V.  A. 
MacMnrray,  charg^  d'affaires  of  the  American  Legation,  Peking,  has 
made  the  most  complete  collection  of  treaties  and  agreements,  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  publication. 
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The  complete  texts  of  the  Chinese  Easftem,  Peking-Hankow,  Pe- 
kinff-Newchwang,  Canton-Kowloon^  Tientsin-Pukow/Pauling  &  Co., 
Hukuang,  and  Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun  agreements  are  published  as 
appendixes  in  a  monograph  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce — ^'  Far  Eastern  Markets  for  Railway  Mate- 
rials, Equipment  and  Supplies,"  Special  Agents  Series  No.  180,  by 
Trade  Commissioner  Frank  Rhea,  which  may  be  obtained  for  35  cents 
from  the  district  oflSces  of  the  Bureau  or  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  OflBce,  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
book,  which  contains  339  pages  and  46  halftone  illustrations,  discusses 
the  Chinese  railway  situation  in  much  detail. 

MINING  ENTERPRISES. 

In  considering  mining  as  well  as  other  enterprises  in  China,  it  must 
-be  borne  in  mind  that  all  land  has  always  been  considered  the  pr^)erty 
of  the  Emperor  and  now  of  the  Republic,  and  that  even  Chinese  citi- 
zens can  not  own  it.  They  can,  however,  lease  land  in  perpetuity,  and 
this  privilege  is  extended  to  foreign  residents  in  the  treaty  ports.  In 
"  places  open  to  trade  "  foreigners  can  lease  land  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  these  leases  can  generally  be  readily  renewed.  But  in  what  is 
legally  known  as  "  the  interior  "  (territory  otiier  than  places  open  to 
trade)  foreigners  (except  missionaries)  have  practically  no  property 
rights  at  all,  except  in  the  rare  instances  where  such  rights  have  been 
conferred  by  special  ccmcession. 

Under  the  mining  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Chinese  Republic 
in  1914,  mining  rights  are  reserved  to  Chinese  subjects  and  to  "  sub- 
jects of  treaty  nations  . . .  when  doing  joint  business  with  subjects  of 
Chung  Hua  Min  Kuo  (the  Chinese  Republic),"  and  it  is  further  pro- 
vided that  "  foreigners  will  not  be  allowed  to  hold  more  than  half  of 
the  total  number  of  shares  of  the  mining  concern."  A  copy  of  the  min- 
ing regulations  of  1914  is  appended  to  this  chapter  (see  p.  234). 

Since  1914,  by  ministerial  decree,  iron  mines  have  oeen  specifically 
withdrawn  from  under  the  regulations,  and  a  law  has  recently  been 
framed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  that  restricts 
investments  in  iron-mining  companies  to  Chinese  subjects.  This  law 
has  not  been  passed  by  Parliament,  which  has  not  been  in  session,  and 
it  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  diplomatic  body.  It  is  being  bitterly 
opposed  by  one  foreign  nation. 

Prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations  of  1914  a  successful 
foreign  form  or  investment  in  mining  was  the  making  of  contracts 
with  Chinese  mining  companies  for  the  exclusive  output  of  mines,  or 
the  exclusive  selling  agency  of  the  output.  This  gave  the  foreign  in- 
vestor virtual  control  of  tne  mine,  and  usually  resulted  in  the  sale  by 
the  foreign  contractor  to  the  company  of  foreign  mine  machinery. 
This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Japanese  interests  in  the  Han- Yeh-Ping 
Co.  which  in  return  for  large  loans  to  the  company  are  entitled  to  a 
minimum  amount  of  iron  and  steel  annually,  the  minimum  being  at 
present  more  than  the  capacity  of  the  works.  The  same  policy  na3 
been  followed  in  other  instances,  apparently  with  satisfactory  results. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  joint  working  of  Chinese  mines,^as 
provided  for  in  the  1914  regulations,  should  not  be  successful,  witii 
foreign  supervision,  especially  of  accounts. 
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The  lai^gest  foreign  mining  interests  in  China,  aside  from  the  Fu- 
shun  collieries  in  Manchuria  (controlled  by  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  under  special  lease)  and  the  Japanese  interests  in  the  Han- 
Yeh-Ping  Co.,  are  those  of  the  Peking  Syndicate  and  the  Kailan  Min- 
ing Administration,  in  which  British  influence  predominates. 

The  Peking  Syndicate,  which  mines  coal  and  operates  railways,  re- 
ceived its  original  mining  concessions  from  the  Shansi  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Yu-:feng  Co.,  in  Honan,  both  concessions  being  ratified  bj  the 
central  (then  Imperial)  Government.  In  1915  a  new,  Anglo-Chinese, 
corporation  was  formed,  the  Fu  Chung  Corporation,  to  take  over  all 
the  coal  produced  by  the  Peking  Syndicate  and  by  the  Chung  Yuan 
Mining  Co.,  which  embraced  a  number  of  native  companies,  and  the 
new  corporation  was  authorized  to  operate  in  areas  outside  those 
operated  bv  the  Peking  Syndicate  and  the  Chung  Yuan  Co.  The  sell- 
ing end  oi  the  Peking  Syndicate  has  thus  become  a  joint  English- 
Chinese  enterprise,  to  which  Chinese  and  English  have  contriouted 
capital  in  equal  amounts,  as  provided  for  by  the  regulations  of  1914. 

The  Kailan  Mining  Administration,  the  largest  coal  producer  in 
China,  is  also  a  Sino-British  enterprise^  being  a  combination  of  the 
Chinese  Engineering  &  Mining  Co.  (British)  and  the  Lanchow  Coal 
Mining  Co.  (Chinese).  The  British  part  of  the  combination,  before 
the  consolidation,  had  been  meeting  with  constant  official  opposition, 
which  was  eliminated  by  the  merger.  It  might  be  well  to  mention 
that  the  British  concession  was  originally  granted  to  Chinese  subjects 
and  by  them  transferred  to  British  interests  during  the  Boxer  insur- 
rection. 

The  Mentowkow  coal  mines  are  also  operated  by  an  Anglo-Chinese 
company. 

The  Chinlingchen  Iron  Mine  in  Shantung  was  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hengshan  colliery  by  a  German  company,  which  ac- 
quired this  right  as  a  by-product  of  the  Kiaochow  lease  of  1898.  It  is 
now  being  operated  by  the  Japanese. 

Severalother  mines  have  been  operated  by  Sino-German  companies, 
the  German  portions  of  which  have  been  or  are  being  taken  over  by 
the  Chinese  Government. 

SLno-Japanese  companies  have  been  and  are  being  formed  in  vari- 
ous places  in  China  for  the  mining  of  various  minerals,  particularly 
iron  and  coal.  Several  of  the  mines  thus  about  to  be  worked  are  lo- 
cated in  Chihli  Province,  not  far  from  Peking.  The  exchange  of 
notes  of  1915  between  Japan  and  China,  it  might  well  be  added  here, 
gave  Japan  prior  rights  in  prospecting  for  and  operating  mines  in 
South  Manchuria. 

INDUSTRIAL  INVESTMENTS. 

Under  the  above  rather  vague  heading  are  included  manufacturing 
establishments,  trading  companies,  public-service  companies,  and  "  de- 
velopment "  works  of  all  kinds. 

'  In  the  treaty  ports  having  foreign  concessions^,  such  as  Hankow, 
Tientsin^  Canton,  etc.,  such  enterprises  as  these  can  be  authorized  by 
the  foreign  authorities,  as  the  concessions  are  self-governing  or  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  their  home  countries.    In  Shanghai  the  Inter- 


»  See  footnote  on  p.  222. 
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national  Settlement  is  administered  by  a  municipal  council,  to  which 
foreign  (non-Chinese)  representatives  are  elected  at  an  annual  rate- 
payers' meeting,  and  this  council  can  grant  franchises  just  as  any 
English  or  American  city  can.  Also  here,  and  in  all  treaty  ports, 
foreign  companies  can  lease  in  perpetuity  land  in  designated  sections 
and  can  carry  on  commercial  or  industrial  activities  with  about  as 
much  freedom  as  in  America,  if  not  with  greater  freedom. 

Outside  the  treaty  ports,  concessions  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Chinese,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  diplomacy.  Generally  speaking,  con- 
cessions must  be  obtained  from  the  central  Government  or,  if  Som  a 
provincial  government,  must  be  ratified  by  Peking.  The  ^"antinff  of 
concessions  by  provincial  or  district  authorities  may  increase,  out 
the  careful  concessionaire  will  still  have  his  concession  indorsed  by 
the  central  Government.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  work  from 
the  Province  up  rather  than  from  Peking  down,  for  the  spirit  of 
local  pride  is  very  strong  in  China  and  more  than  one  concessicm 
granted  by  Peking  has  been  of  no  avail,  because  of  local  opposition 
that  might  have  feen  avoided  had  the  matter  been  taken  up  locally 
first. 

The  Banque  Industrielle  de  Chine  loan  of  1913  is  a  precedent  for 
industrial  loans  and  concessions,  and  the  agreement  for  this  loan, 
which  is  published  in  full  in  the  Far  Eastern  Review  for  May,  1918, 
should  be  studied  with  care. 

That  agreement  provided  for  a  loan  of  150,000,000  francs,  for  the 

t)urpose  of  building  harbor  works,  wharves,  warehouses,  etc^  at  Pu- 
Low,  the  southern  terminus  (on  the  Yangtze  River)  of  the  Tientsin- 
Pukow  Railway,  and  for  municipal  works  in  the  city  of  Peking- 
tramways,  waterworks,  electric  lights,  etc  The  loan  was  for  50 
years,  with  amortization  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year, 
and  is  secured  by  the  Port  of  Pukow,  the  municipal  works  to  be  built 
in  Peking,  the  alcohol  tax  north  of  the  Yangtze,  the  municipal  reve- 
nues of  Peking  (excluding  "  octroi ") ,  and  the  general  revenues  of  the 
Chinese  Government. 

The  Port  of  Pukow  was  built  with  the  proceeds  of  this  loan,  but 
the  proposed  municipal  undertakings  in  Peking  were  not — ^partly  be- 
cause of  controversies  between  the  Chinese  Government,  the  Banque 
Industrielle,  and  several  Chinese  companies  that  claimed  to  own  fran- 
chises or  monopolies  for  several  of  tne  things  which  the  loan  agree- 
ment promised  to  the  Banque.  and  partly  because  of  the  diversion  of 
funds  to  general  purposes  of  tne  Government. 

The  Banque  Industrielle  maintains  that  its  concessions  still  hold 
good,  and  has  recently  successfully  opposed  a  movement  to  grant  to 
another  partv  the  tramway  concession  in  Peking.  The  Ban<][ue  In- 
dustrielle, which  is  nominally  a  Sino-French  institution  but  is  pre- 
dominantly French,  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  invest- 
ing in  industrial  (or  what  in  America  are  called  municipal)  enter- 
prises, and  is  now  lending  considerable  money  to  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications for  the  building  of  macadamized  roads  in  North  China, 
with  the  credit  of  the  Government  as  the  sole  security. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  little  or  no  western  capital 
has  been  available  for  investment  in  China,  and  the  Chosen-Taiwan- 
Industrial  group  of  Japanese  banks  has  taken  the  leadership  in  indus- 
rial  loans  in  China,  receiving  in  return  valuable  conces-sions,  of  which 
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the  most  important  so  far  is  the  exploitation  by  a  Sino-Japanese 
company  imder  Japanese  supervision  of  the  vast  and  immensely  valu- 
able forests  of  the  Provinces  of  Kirin  and  Heilungkiang,  in  northern 
Manchuria.  The  exploitation  of  mines  also  is  involved  in  the  so- 
called  Kirin  forestry  loan. 

The  terms  of  the  later  loans  are  not  so  liberal  toward  China  as  were 
those  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  and  following  railway  loans  up  to  1914. 
A  greater  degree  of  outside  control  is  now  insisted  upon,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  latest  Kirin-Changchun  railway  loan  agreement,  at  least, 
and  the  agreement  for  the  Kirin-Hweining  line,  the  railway  itself  is 
mortgaged  and  becomes  the  properly  of  the  lender  if  the  loan  is  not 
repaid  when  due.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Tientsin-Pukow 
affreement,  and  in  that  for  the  Peking-Hankow  line  also,  the  revenues 
of  the  road  were  pledged,  but  not  the  road  itself. 

In  some  of  the  later  loan  agreements,  notably  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  loan  and  tne  telegraph  loan,  provision  is  made  that 
materials  shall  be  bought  from  the  lender  or  concessionaire  in  prefer- 
ence  to  the  open  market. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Summing  up  the  present  situation,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  best  way 
to  enter  the  Chinese  railway,  industrial,  or  economic  investment  field 
is  through  cooperation  with  Chinese  capital,  since  Chinese  subjects 
can  usually  secure  better  terms  from  the  governments,  both  local  and 
central,  than  can  European  or  American  entrepreneurs,  and  can  work 
more  easily  with  the  authorities  after  the  enterprise  has  been  started. 
There  is  much  capital  in  China  that  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  cooperate  with  American  capital,  and  that  would  submit  to  a  great 
degree  of  American  control  and  supervision.  The  United  States  at 
present  is  regarded  with  great  favor  by  the  Chinese,  because  of  its  al- 
truistic attitude  in  the  past  and  the  feeling  that  an  American  invests 
his  funds  or  seeks  concessions  in  China  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  (in  which  profits  the  Chinese  would  be  glad  to  share 
equitably)  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  political  or  territorial 
advantages. 

It  should  be  easy  to  obtain,  with  Chinese  cooperation,  the  right  to 
operate  public  utilities  in  the  large  cities  of  China,  whether  open  or 
closed.  Many  going  concerns  stand  ready  to  take  in  American  part- 
ners, in  order  to  obtain  capital  for  expansion. 

For  example,  one  large  city  has  a  very  successful  and  profitable 
waterworks,  the  concession  for  which  was  originally  granted  to  a 
Chinese  but  which  has  been  transferred  to  a  company  in  which  bothi 
American  and  British  capital  is  interested.  Other  cities  seem  ready 
for  a  similar  enterprise.  It  appears  to  the  writer  feasible  even  to 
operate  a  series  of  public  utilities  on  the  familiar  American  "  holding- 
company  "  plan  by  establishing  the  main  company  in  a  treaty  port 
and  working  in  the  interior  through  Chinese  companies  controlled 
through  stock  ownership,  through  loans  or  otherwise. 

As  to  the  effect  of  past  concessions  on  the  grantor,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  it  has  been  detrimental,  even  where  the  terms  have  been  rigorous, 
for  China  needs  all  modern  improvements  so  badly  that  it  can  afford 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  them.     The  evils  of  concessions  in  China  lie  not 
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in  ihe  concessions  themselves  but  in  the  circumstances  attendant  up<m 
the  competition  for  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  development  of 
China  alter  the  war  will  be  less  marked  by  such  proceedings  than  for- 
merly, and  already  leading  foreign  bankers  and  other  foreigners  of  in- 
fluence in  China  are  discussing  plans  for  cooperating  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Chinese  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  impossible 
four  years  ago. 

TEXT  OF  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  MINING  ENTERPRISES. 

Following  is  a  translation  (from  the  Peking  Gazette)  of  the  min- 
ing-enterprise regulations  published  by  the  Chinese  Government  on 
March  11,  1914: 

CHAPTER  I.     GENERAL  ItULES. 

Abticle  1.  Mining  enterprise  inelndes  prospecting,  actual  mining,  and  other 
business  connected  with  them. 

Art.  2.  Mining  rights  are  rights  to  prospect  and  operate  mines. 

Abt.  3.  Subjects  of  Chung  Ilua  Min  Kuo  (China)  or  persons  who  have  be- 
come subjects  of  Chung  Ilua  Min  Kuo  by  proper  process  of  law  may  secure  min- 
ing rights. 

Abt.  4.  Subjects  of  treaty  nations  may  secure  mining  rights  when  doing  joint 
business  with  subjects  of  Chung  Ilua  Min  Kuo  (China).  But  in  such  cases 
they  must  be  subject  to  these  regulations  as  well  as  other  laws  connected  with 
them. 

Foreigners  will  not  be  allowed  to  hold  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of 
shares  of  the  mining  concern. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  subjects  mentioned  first  in  this  article  (un- 
naturalized foreign  subjects)  they  shall  be  required  to  present  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  or  the  Director  of  Mining  Supervision  Office  a 
certificate  issued  by  their  own  diplomatic  officer  or  consul  proving  that  they 
are  willing  to  be  subject  to  these  regulations  and  other  laws  connected  with 
them. 

Abt.  5.  When  two  or  more  persons  join  in  a  mining  business  or  petition  to 
start  a  mining  businessi,  they  should  choose  one  as  representative,  and  notify 
the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office  of  their  respective  district;  fall- 
ing to  do  this  the  director  shall  appoint  one  of  them  according  to  his  own  de- 
cision, to  act  in  that  capacity. 

The  persons  who  join  in  a  mining  business  or  petition  to  start  a  mining 
business  as  stated  above  shall  be  considered  as  persons  who  have  entered  into 
partnership  under  contract  or  agreement 

Abt.  6.  The  following  are  minerals  in  their  respective  classes : 

Class  J. — Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  niclcel,  cobalt,  man- 
ganese, zinc,  aluminum,  arsenic,  molybdenum,  bismuth,  platinum,  iridium,  bar- 
ium, chromium,  uranium,  various  kinds  of  coal,  diamonds,  and  various  kinds  of 
precious  stones. 

Class  2. — Crystal,  asbestos,  jade  stone,  diamonds,  gypsum,  phosphate  of 
lime,  barlte  sulphur,  pumice  stone,  marble,  slates,  talc,  graphite,  amber  pitch, 
china  earth,  etc. 

Class  3. — Limestones,  sandstones,  granites,  marbles,  white  marble,  earthy 
lime,  dolomite,  clay,  fire  clay,  etc. 

Other  kinds  of  stone  quarried  for  building  or  other  useful  purposes. 

Salt  and  kerosene  oil  shall  be  exploited  only  by  the  Govemme^nt,  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  included  in  the  above  three  classes. 

Abt.  7.  For  minerals  not  specified  in  the  above  tables  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  may  classify  them  according  to  his  judgment  from  time 
to  time. 

Abt.  8.  With  regard  to  the  minerals  specified  in  article  6  (including  waste 
mines  and  extracted  ores),  unless  permission  has  been  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernment none  shaU  be  allowed  to  make  investigation  or  start  operation.  But 
this  does  not  include  the  various  mineral  resources  which  are  owned  by  the 
public. 
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Abt.  9.  With  regard  to  the  minerals  specified  in  article  6,  class  1,  the  party 
which  petitioned  first  for  the  rig^t  shall  be  given  the  first  privilege  to  secure 
the  mining  rights  regardless  whether  he  be  owner  or  non-owner  of  the  surface 
land  property. 

Abt.  10.  With  regard  to  the  mijierals  specified  in  article  6,  class  2,  the  owner 
of  the  surface  land  property  shall  have  the  first  right  to  secure  the  mining 
rights.  But  in  cases  wliere  the  owner  declares  that  he  does  not  wish  to  secure 
the  mining  right  or  when  the  party  having  registered  fails  to  work  the  mine 
within  a  year,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  or  the  Director  of 
Mining  Supervision  OfiSce  may  sanction  others  in  securing  such  mining  rights. 

Abt.  11.  With  regard  to  the  minerals  specified  in  article  6,  class  3,  they  shall 
be  exploited  by  the  owner  of  the  surface  land  property  or  leased  by  him  to 
others  to  exploit,  but  in  each  case  it  shall  be  reported  to  the  local  superior 
administrative  official,  and  secure  his  approval. 

The  local  superior  administrative  officials,  when  approving  such  requests, 
should  notUTy  the  Director  of  Mining  Supervision  Office. 

CHAI*TER  II.   MINING  AREAS. 

Abt.  12.  Mining  area  is  an  area  of  land  within  which  the  possessor  of  mining 
right  has  secured  the  sanction  of  the  Government  to  prospect  or  work  the  mines. 

Abt.  13.  Land  coming  under  the  following  heads  shall  not  be  given  as  mining 
areas : 

1.  Land  within  one  li  from  the  boundaries  of  the  buildings  or  tombs  of 
ancient  sages  and  emperors  or  kings. 

2.  Land  which  is  in  close  connection  with  fortifications,  military  strategic 
points,  naval  bases  and  areas  of  importance  to  the  offices  and  factories  of  war 
supplies,  as  well  as  other  areas  not  sanctioned  by  the  officials  governing  the 
place. 

3.  Areas  within  one  li  from  the  territories  of  commercial  i)orts  or  trading 
markets,  without  permission  from  the  governing  officials. 

4.  Areas  within  400  feet  from  the  sites  of  official  or  public  buildings,  parks, 
famous  ancient  monuments,  public  roads,  railways  or  water  supplies  and  water 
ways,  without  permission  from  the  governing  official,  owner,  or  i>eople  who  are 
responsible  for  such  properties. 

Abt.  14.  Mining  areas  shall  be  marked  with  straight  lines.  The  space  under 
ground  within  the  area  of  the  mining  right  shall  be  bounded  by  vertical  plans 
dropped  from  the  surface  boundary  lines. 

Abt.  15.  The  surface  area  of  the  mining  areas  shall  be  reckoned  by  square  11 
or  mow.  Sixty  square  chang  make  a  mow,  and  540  mow  make  a  square  11 
(a  Chang  Is  10  Chinese  feet). 

Abt.  16.  A  coal  mine  area  shall  have  a  surface  between  70  mow  and  10  square 
11.    Other  mines  between  50  mow  and  6  square  11. 

With  regard  to  the  above  rules  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
may  increase  or  decrease  when  he  deems  it  necessary  under  special  conditions. 

Abt.  17.  Not  more  than  two  different  rights  shall  be  established  within  a 
single  mining  area  except  when  the  rights  are  for  minerals  of  different  nature 
or  under  circumstances  stated  in  article  36. 

Abt.  18.  In  case  tunnels  are  opened  outside  of  the  mining  area  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draining  off  water,  ventilation,  or  transportation.  It  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  overstepping  the  mining  area  provided  permission  has  been  secured 
from  the  Director  of  Mining  Supervision  Office  of  that  district. 

When  in  the  course  of  making  a  tunnel  mineral  ore  is  discovered,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Mining  Supervision  Office  should  be  notified  at  once. 

Upon  receiving  the  above  information  the  Director  of  Mining  Supervision 
Office,  if  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  minerals  are  worth  exploiting,  may  set  a  time 
limit  and  compel  the  owner  of  the  tunnel  to  take  It  Into  his  mining  area. 

CHAPTER  III.  MINING  RIGHTS. 

Abt.  19.  Mining  rights  shall  be  considered  as  rights  of  possession,  and  are 
subject  to  the  laws  governing  unmovable  properties;  but  when  one  possesses 
rights  of  possession  other  than  mining  rights  in  the  same  mining  area,  the 
rights  of  possession  of  other  properties  shall  still  exist. 

Abt.  20.  Mining  rights  may  not  be  surrendered  to  others  In  part. 

Abt.  21.  With  regard  to  the  following  cases  petitions  should  be  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Affairs  for  registration.    However,  when 
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tbe  right  to  mining  enterprise  has  been  restricted,  no  petition  requesting  the 
cancellation  of  the  right  will  he  entertained. 

Abt.  22.  The  facts  should  be  registered  at  the  Mining  Superri^cm  Office  when 
the  following  conditions  arise;  but  when  the  mining  right  is  under  restriction 
(of  obligation)  no  registration  for  business  failure  will  be  allowed — 

1.  When  the  validity  of  the  mining  right  is  changed,  transferred,  canceled, 
or  restricted. 

2.  When  the  mining  right  is  pledged  as  security,  but  the  validity  of  such 
pledge  is  changed,  transferred,  canceled,  or  restricted. 

3.  When  the  partner  withdraws  from  the  business. 

Abt.  23.  Rules  relating  to  the  registration  provided  in  the  previous  article 
shall  be  fixed  separately  by  order  of  law. 

Abt.  24.  With  regard  to  the  registration  mentioned  in  the  article  22,  no  case 
shall  be  considered  valid  until  it  has  been  registered ;  but  this  will  not  include 
cases  pertaining  to  legacy  of  mining  rights,  expiration  of  mining  rights  and 
sale  by  auction  as  provided  in  these  regulations. 

Abt.  25.  Those  who  wish  to  prospect  for  mines  shall  first  secure  the  sanction 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  OlBce  by  presenting  him  with  a 
request  together  with  drawings  and  explanations.  The  director  may,  when  he 
deems  it  necessary,  instruct  the  local  officials  or  send  iq>ecial  deputies  to  investi- 
gate into  the  case  or  make  personal  inspections. 

Abt.  26.  The  time  limit  for  prospecting  shall  be  limited  to  two  years. 

Abt.  27.  Minerals  secured  when  prospecting  shall  not  be  sold  or  used  until 
the  Director  of  Mining  Supervision  Office  has  approved  of  It  and  taxes  have 
been  paid  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  these  regulations. 

Abt.  28.  Those  who  wish  to  operate  a  mine  shall  first  submit  a  petition  to- 
gether with  drawings  and  explanations  to  the  Director  of  Mining  Supervision 
Office,  who  shall  again  petition  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and 
then  register  same ;  but  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  may,  when 
he  deems  it  necessary,  order  the  director  or  send  some  special  deputies  to 
investigate  into  the  case  or  make  inspections  in  person. 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  article  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Super- 
vision Office  may  instruct  the  local  officials  to  Investigate  or  make  personal 
inspections. 

Abt.  29.  The  man  who  petitions  for  the  management  of  the  mine  may  alter 
his  name,  etc.  But  at  the  time  of  investigation  and  at  the  time  of  operation, 
unless  he  petitions  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  respectively,  it  will  have  no  effect. 

Abt.  30.  The  petitioner  for  the  operation  of  a  mine  should  prove  that  the  area 
for  which  he  i  pplies  does  contain  the  mineral  he  wants  to  operate. 

Abt.  31.  If  the  petitioner  does  not  submit  a  sufficiently  complete  plan  and 
description,  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office  or  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  may  set  a  date  demanding  correction,  or  the  sub- 
mission of  another  petition.  Should  there  be  no  correction  or  new  petition 
forthcoming  within  the  fixed  period,  the  petition  will  be  rejected. 

Abt.  32.  If  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  or  Director  of  the  Min- 
ing Supervision  Office  should  consider  the  place  which  has  been  pe^tloned  for 
investigation  suitable  for  mining  operations,  he  may  set  a  date  asking  the  peti- 
tioner to  petition  for  the  right  to  operation  and  if,  after  the  lapse  of  the  period, 
no  such  petition  be  submitted  the  petition  of  others  may  be  considered. 

Should  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  consider  that  the  place  for 
which  a  petition  has  been  received  asking  for  the  right  to  operation,  needs  fur-  . 
ther  investigation,  the  above  provision  should  be  followed. 

Abt.  33.  Should  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  area  petitioned  for  opera- 
tion be  not  in  accordance  with  the  real  situation  and  condition  of  the  bed  of 
the  mine,  injuring  the  interests  of  the  mine,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  may  set  a  period  demanding  that  a  petition  be  sent  for  correction. 
If,  after  the  lapse  of  the  fixed  period,  no  petition  is  received  for  Its  correc- 
tion the  petition  will  be  rejected.  However,  the  petitioner  may  also  ask  for 
correction. 

Abt.  34.  Should  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Oonmierce  and  the  Director 
of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office  consider  that  the  area  applied  for  for  mining 
enterprises  would  injure  the  public  interest  or  not  be  worth  while  for  such 
enterprises,  no  permission  will  be  given. 

Abt.  35.  If,  on  account  of  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  bed  of  the 
mine  it  be  necessary  to  dig  through  to  another  adjacent  mining  area,  a  consulta- 
tion should  be  made  with  the  neighbor,  to  obtain  a  certificate  allowing  such  acts 
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and  a  petition  should  be  sent  to  the  Mintster  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
throunrh  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Oflace  to  alter  the  mining  area. 
-  If  it  be  not  for  the  abore  reasons  that  It  be  desired  to  dig  through  to  the 
adjacent  nrinhig  area,  besides  obtaining  written  permission  from  the  neighbor- 
ing proprietor  of  the  mining  enterprise,  the  permission  of  the  mortgagee,  if 
there  be  any,  should  also  be  obtained,  and  submitted  by  a  petition. 

Abt.  30.  If  the  area  applied  for  for  investigation  be  similar  to  the  area  which 
has  already  been  obtained  by  others,  the  petition  for  the  similar  area  should  be 
rejected,  If  the  mineral  be  also  similar. 

Am*.  37.  If  the  area  applied  for  for  operation  be  similar  to  the  area  which 
has  already  been  obtained  by  others,  a  petition  for  the  similar  area  should  be 
rejected,  if  the  mineral  be  also  similar.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the  case 
as  stated  in  article  35. 

Abt.  38.  If  the  area  applied  for  for  operation  be  similar  to  the  area  which 
has  already  been  obtained  by  others  for  inrestigation,  article  32,  clause  1,  shall 
apply  if  the  mineral  of  the  mine  be  the  same. 

Abt.  39.  If  the  area  applied  for  for  mining  enterprise  be  the  same  area  which 

has  been  obtained  by  others  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office  shall 

give  information  to  the  latter  if  the  mineral  stated  In  the  application  be  not 

similar  to  that  of  the  latter,  but  this  does  not  Include  the  case  when  injury 

;  would  be  done  to  the  mining  enterprise  of  others. 

Within  60  days  of  the  abore  Information  the  proprietor  of  the  mining  enter- 
prise may  have  preference  to  the  right  of  the  new  mining  enterprise. 

The  above  two  clauses  shall  not  apply  to  the  case  as  stated  in  article  35. 

Abt.  40.  If  the  area  applied  for  for  investigation  or  for  operation  be  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  applied  for  for  investigation  or  operation  by  others,  the 
one  who  sent  in  his  petition  first  shall  obtain  the  right.  If  both  persons  should 
send  in  their  petitions  at  the  same  time,  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision 
Office  shall  set  a  period  instructing  the  petitioners  to  hold  a  consultation 
J  between  themselves  and  then  submit  their  petitions  again. 

If  no  petition  be  forthcoming  within  the  set  period,  the  right  should  be  settled 
by  casting  lots. 

The  above  provision  made  in  the  first  clause  shall  not  apply  to  cases  specified 
in  articles  33,  35,  and  30. 

If  the  area  applied  for  for  investigation  be  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
applied  for  for  operation,  and  the  ore  be  the  same  the  latter  application  shall 
have  the  preference  if  their  petitions  be  sent  at  the  same  time. 

Abt.  41.  Within  30  days  before  the  period  for  investigation  has  expired,  the 
person  who  has  the  right  of  investigation  shall  have  preference  over  others 
with  regard  to  an  application  for  mining  similar  mineral. 

With  regard  to  the  application  for  the  right  to  mining  enterprise  in  the  above 
area  by  others  if  the  minerals  applied  for  by  others  be  not  similar,  article  39 
shall  apply.  But  if  application  be  made  In  accordance  with  the  above  provision 
he  i^all  obtain  the  right  for  the  mining  enterprise. 

Abt.  42.  Should  the  man  who  applied  for  the  right  of  investigation  now  apply 
fbr  operation  of  the  same  mine,  and  should  there  be  similar  applications  from 
others,  the  date  when  he  forwarded  the  application  for  investigation  shall  be 
considered  as  the  date  he  sent  in  his  application  for  operation.  But  this  does 
not  include  the  case  provided  for  in  article  40,  clause  4. 

The  above  shall  also  apply  to  the  case  when  the  applicant  for  the  operation 
of  a  mine  shall  change  his  application  to  that  of  investigation. 

The  provision  contained  in  the  two  above  clauses  shall  not  apply  to  the  case 
when  the  period  fixed  has  lapsed  as  stated  in  articles  32  and  33,  clause  1. 

Abt.  43.  In  case  of  an  increase  or  decrease,  the  amalgamation  or  division,  or 
any  other  alteration  in  the  area  of  investigation  a  petition  shall  be  addresed 
to  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office  for  sanction  and  registration. 
If  the  changes  be  made  in  the  area  of  operation  a  petition  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  through  the  Director  of  the  Min- 
ing Supervision  Office  for  approval  and  registration  in  the  office  before  it  can 
have  legal  effect. 

Art.  44.  The  operator  of  the  mining  enterprise  should  from  time  to  time 
report  the  plan  and  description  of  the  work  to  the  Director  of  the  Mining 
Supervision  Office  for  Investigation  and  decision. 

The  operator  of  the  mining  enterprise  shall  operate  the  mines  according  to  the 
plan  and  description  passed  by  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  and  description  of  the  above,  no  change  should  be 
made  without  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office. 
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Abt.  45.  The  proprietor  of  the  mining  eiiteriH*i8e  shall  provide  a  detaUed  idan 
of  the  mine  within  a  boolc  kept  for  the  mining  enterprise,  whic^  sliall  be  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  mining  enterprise.  A  duplicate  copy  of  each  sliaU  be  sob- 
mltted  to  the  Mining  Supervision  Office. 

The  form  for  the  above  plMU  and  book  shall  be  fixed  by  the  order  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Abt.  46.  For  any  of  the  following  causes  the  right  of  the  proprietorship  to 
the  mining  enterprise  shall  be  canceled : 

(1)  If,  after  being  registered  for  one  year,  no  operations  have  begun  without 
any  reasonable  cause,  or  in  the  course  of  operations  a  suspension  has  been  made 
for  one  year  or  more. 

(2)  If  the  mining  enterprise  injures  the  public  interest. 

(3)  If  no  compliance  has  been  made  with  the  order  of  the  police,  who, 
according  to  the  mining  police  regulations,  have  instructed  that  some  precau- 
tions should  be  made  to  avoid  disasters  or  that  a  temporary  suspension  should 
be  made. 

(4)  When  the  plans  and  descriptions  given  are  not  followed. 

(5)  When  no  mining  tax  is  paid  when  due. 

(6)  When  saction  has  been  given  for  operations  by  mistake. 

Abt.  47.  The  following  rules  should  be  observed  when  the  proprietiM-  of  the 
mining  enten^rise  i)ledges  his  right  as  security  for  loans : 

(1)  When  the  right  to  a  mining  enterprise  is  pledged  as  security  for  a  loan 
it  will  have  no  legal  effect  if  a  petition  has  not  been  sent  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  for  approval. 

(2)  After  the  right  to  mining  enterprise  is  pledged  should  the  proprietor  wish 
to  divide  or  amalgamate  or  decrease  or  increase  the  area  of  the  mine  the 
approval  of  the  lender  should  be  obtained,  or  a  decision  should  be  made  among 
various  lenders. 

(3)  VHion  the  right  of  the  mining  enterprise  is  canceled  or  has  lapsed,  the 
Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office  after  the  registration  shall  Inform 
the  lenders  to  whom  the  right  is  pledged.  Within  30  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  information  the  lenders  may  petition  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision 
Office  requesting  an  auction  of  the  mining  enterprise.  But  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  when  the  right  to  mining  enterprise  has  been  canceled  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  made  in  the  second  and  sixth  clauses  of  article  46. 

(4)  Within  the  time  when  it  is  on  sale  or  during  the  process  of  auction,  the 
right  which  has  been  withdrawn  may  still  be  considered  as  existing. 

(5)  After  deducting  the  fees  to  the  auctioneers  and  repayment  of  debts,  the 
balance  of  the  sale  shall  be  handed  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mining  enterprise. 

(C)  The  right  to  a  mining  enterprise  bought  by  the  new  proprietor  according 
to  the  provisions  made  in  article  3  or  article  4,  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  obtained  from  the  time  when  the  cancellation  was  registered. 

Abt.  48.  Wlien  the  proprietor  of  a  mining  enterprise  stops  the  enterprise  on 
his  own  accord,  the  provisions  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  clauses  of  the  prex-ious 
article  should  be  followed, 

Abt.  49.  When  a  petition  is  received  applying  for  investigation  or  operation, 
if  it  be  necessary  that  officials  should  be  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  i^ce  for 
investigation,  the  expenses  of  the  officials  thus  sent  shall  be  d^rayed  by  the 
petitioner. 

Abt.  50.  In  case  the  neighboring  proprietor  of  a  mining  enterprise  or  other 
person  concerned  should  find  that  there  is  something  which  needs  investigation, 
he  may  petition  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office  requesting  that 
officials  be  appointed  to  make  investigation.  But  he  must  bear  all  necessary 
expenses. 

CHAPTER  IV.  LAND  USED  I'X)R  MINING  PURPOSES. 

Abt.  61.  The  words  "  person  concerned  '*  used  in  this  law  refer  to  the  person 
who  has  right  to  the  land  used  for  mining  purposes. 

Abt.  52.  The  **  indemnity  money  "  referred  to  in  this  law  refers  to  the  price 
and  rent  of  the  land,  and  also  refers  to  the  compensation  for  the  ordinary  loss 
incurred  by  the  landlord  and  the  person  concerned. 

Abt.  53.  In  case  there  is  necessity  for  the  petitioner  of  the  right  to  mining 
enterprise,  or  the  proprietor  of  the  right  to  mining  enterprise,  to  make  a  survey 
or  investigation  in  other  men*s  property,  he  may  do  so  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office. 

After  the  above  approval  is  obtained,  previous  notice  should  be  given  to  tfce 
landlord  or  the  person  who  has  the  ri^t  to  the  land,  b^ore  raterlng  It 
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Aar.  54.  In  a  case  where  it  is  necessary  to  remove  obstacles  from  the  place 
80  that  a  proper  survey  or  investigation  may  be  made,  it  must  be  done  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office. 

After  the  above  approval  is  obtained,  previous  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
landlord  or  the  person  who  has  right  to  the  land,  before  the  work  of  removal 
can  be  started. 

Abt.  55.  In  order  to  prevent  impending  danger  the  proprietor  of  the  right  to 
mining  enterprise,  may  enter  the  territory  of  others,  or  make  use  of  It,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  must  petition  to  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office 
and  information  should  immediately  be  conveyed  to  the  landlord  or  the  person 
who  has  right  to  the  land. 

Art.  56.  Should  any  loss  be  incurred  to  the  landlord  or  i)erson  concerned  on 
account  of  the  events  stated  in  the  three  previous  articles,  the  proprietor  of  the 
mining  enterprise  should  pay  proper  indemnity  money. 

Abt.  67.  For  the  following  causes  the  proprietor  of  the  mine  may  use  the  land 
of  others : 

(1)  Opening  shafts  and  digging  tunnels. 

(2)  To  put  extracted  ores,  earth  and  stones,  tlio  rubbish  after  blasting  opera- 
tions, materials,  etc,  etc. 

(3)  The  erection  of  places  for  the  selection  of  ores,  or  for  tho  refinemont 
of  ores. 

(4)  Hie  construction  of  large  and  small  railways,  roads,  and  canals  for 
transportation,  water  or  gas  pipes,  drainage,  pools,  or  wells,  subterraneon  roads, 
and  telegraph  lines. 

(5)  Construction  of  works  and  other  labors  necessary  for  mining  enterprises. 

Abt.  58.  When  the  land  of  others  is  utilized  by  the  proprietor  of  mining  enter- 
prises according  to  the  provisions  of  the  above,  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office  shall  first  be  obtained.  At  the  same  time  a 
petition  should  be  submitted  with  the  plan  and  description,  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mining  Supervision  Office  for  approval. 

When  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office  gives  the  alK)ve  approval. 
he  shall  notify  or  Inform  the  landlord  or  the  person  concerned. 

After  the  above  information  is  given  should  the  proprietor  of  the  mining 
enterprise  desire  to  obtain  the  right  to  the  land  he  should  consult  with  the  land- 
lord or  the  person  concerned.  With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  above  two 
clauses,  should  the  land  belong  to  the  officials,  the  sanction  of  the  officials  of 
the  said  district  should  be  obtained. 

Abt.  59.  When  the  land  is  utilized  the  landlord  or  the  i)erson  concerned  should 
be  compensated  adequately. 

Abt.  60.  If  the  land  be  used  for  more  than  three  years,  or  if  the  land  after 
being  used  has  changed  its  condition  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  other  use,  the 
proprietor  should  consult  with  the  landlord,  or  at  the  request  of  the  landlord 
the  price  of  the  land  may  be  given  once  according  to  the  market  rate.  But 
after  the  enterprise  is  suspended  or  the  use  of  the  land  is  over,  the  land  should 
be  handed  back  to  its  original  owner. 

Abt.  61.  In  a  case  where  the  use  of  a  certain  portion  of  land  has  decreased 
the  value  of  the  rest  of  the  land,  or  has  involved  other  kinds  of  losses,  the 
landlord  and  the  person  concerned  shall  be  adequately  compensated. 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  land,  which  has  lost  its  former  utility,  thi» 
provision  of  the  previous  article  shall  be  followed. 

Abt.  62.  Should  it  become  necessary  to  erect  or  to  alter  the  roads,  drainage, 
walls,  fences,  and  so  forth  on  account  of  utilizing  the  lands  of  others,  adequate 
compensation  should  be  given.  But  this  does  not  Includes  the  matter  which  has 
been  settled  according  to  article  60. 

Abt.  63.  After  the  notice  or  information  of  the  fifty-eighth  article  is  given 
should  the  landlord,  or  i>erson  concerned,  desire  to  alter  the  form  of  his 
property,  the  erection  of  it,  or  to  make  wholesale  repairs,  etc.,  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office  should  be  obtained,  failing  which 
no  such  compensation  should  be  demanded. 

Abt.  64.  After  the  notice  or  information  of  the  fifty-eighth  article  is  given, 
should  the  mining  enterprise  be  abandoned  or  altered,  with  regard  to  the  loss 
the  proprietor  of  the  mining  enterprise  shoiUd  give  adequate  compensation  to 
the  landlord  or  person  concerned. 

Abt.  65.  The  landlord  or  the  person  concerned  may  demand  adequate  security 
from  the  proprietor  of  the  mining  enterprise  for  compensation. 

Abt.  66.  If  the  use  of  the  land  has  been  fixed,  or  has  been  finally  decided,  or 
has  been   fixed  by  the  officials,  while  the  arrangement  for  compensation  or 
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?»oourity  has  not  yet  beon  fixed,  the  proprietor  of  the  mining  enterprise  may 
deposit  an  amount  for  compensation  or  find  a  guarantor,  so  that  he  may  make 
use  of  the  land  at  once. 

Art.  67.  The  landlord  or  the  person  concerned  may  refuse  permission  for  the 
use  of  land  if  the  proprietor  of  the  mining  enterprise  should  f^il  to  give  a  sum 
for  compensation  or  to  furnish  a  guarantor. 

Abt.  68.  Within  the  period  when  the  land  is  used  the  right  of  ownership  of 
the  property  should  temporarily  be  held  by  the  proprietor  of  the  mining  entei^ 
prise,  and  its  other  rights  should  be  temporarily  suspended.  But  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  case  when  no  injury  will  be  done  to  the  utilization  of  the  land. 

Art.  6ft.  After  the  use  of  the  land  is  over  the  proprietor  of  the  mining  enter- 
prise should  restore  the  land  to  its  original  condition  and  return  it  to  the  origi- 
nal landlord.  If  the  former  condition  can  not  be  restored,  thus  causing  loss  to 
the  landlord,  compensation  should  be  given,  but  regarding  the  case  stated  in 
article  60  It  shall  not  api^. 

Art.  70.  With  regard  to  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  land,  the  same  shall 
api^  to  the  right  of  the  use  of  water. 

CHAPTER  V.  MINERS. 

Art  71.  Laborers  who  work  in  connection  with  a  mining  enterprise  are  called 
miners. 

Art.  72.  The  regulations  governing  the  duties  of  miners  fixed  by  the  person 
who  has  the  right  to  oi^erate  the  mine  should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mining  Supervision  Oflice  in  his  district  for  approval  before  they  can  come  into 
force. 

Art.  73.  The  proprietor  of  the  mining  enterprise  shall  prepare  a  book  regis- 
tering the  names  of  miners  according  to  the  form  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  shall  keep  it  in  the  oflSce  of  the  mining  concern. 

Art.  74.  With  regard  to  the  wages  of  miners,  they  shall  be  paid  in  current 
money  on  previously  fixed  date  or  dates  either  in  one  or  two  installments  every 
month. 

Art.  75.  At  the  request  of  the  miner  the  proprietor  shall  issue  to  him  a  cer- 
tificate, stating  plainly  the  period  he  has  served  in  the  mine,  what  kind  of  work 
he  has  been  doing,  his  qualifications,  his  rate  of  wages,  and  the  cause  of  his 
dismissal  when  he  leaves  the  employ. 

Art.  76.  In  case  any  miner  is  wounded,  ill,  or  dies  in  consequence  of  his 
services  rendered  to  the  mine  the  proprietor  shall  pay  medical  or  compassionate 
allowances. 

Art.  77.  With  regard  to  the  age  of  miners,  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  women 
and  child  workers,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  may  regulate 
them. 

CHAPTER  TI.  TAXES. 

Art.  78.  The  mining  tax  shall  l>e  divided  into  two  classes,  (1)  tax  on  the 
mining  area  and  (2)  tax  on  the  mining  product. 

Art.  79.  The  rates  of  taxes  on  the  mining  area  are  as  follows : 

(a)  For  minerals  classified  as  class  1  of  article  6  each  mow  shall  be  taxed 
SO  cents  per  annum.  But  with  regard  to  the  platinum,  gold,  tin,  iron,  mixed 
up  with  sand  in  the  bed  of  a  river  each  ten  chang  in  length  shall  pay  a  tax  of 
30  cents  per  annum.  Minerals  of  class  2  under  article  6  each  mow  shall  pay  a 
tax  of  15  cents  annually. 

(&)  If  it  be  during  the  period  of  Investigation  the  rates  for  the  above  tax 
shall  all  be  reckoned  at  5  cents. 

Art.  80.  The  al>ove  tax  on  mining  area  is  distinct  from  and  in  addition  to 
tlie  land  tax. 

Art.  81.  The  rates  of  taxes  on  products  shall  be  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  minerals  of  the  first  class  of  article  6,  1.5  per  cent  of 
the  market  price  of  the  place  where  the  ores  are  produced  shall  be  levied. 

(b)  With  regard  to  the  minerals  of  the  second  class  of  article  6,  1  per  cent 
of  the  market  price  of  the  place  where  the  ores  are  produced  shall  be  levied. 

Art.  82.  The  tax  on  the  mining  area  and  the  tax  on  product  as  stated  in 
article  79  and  article  81,  respectively,  shall  be  paid  in  two  installments. 

Aw.  83.  With  regard  to  the  third  class  minerals  specified  in  article  6  no  tax 
on  mining  area,  or  on  product  will  be  levied. 
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CHAPTER  VII.  POLICE  OF  THE  MINES. 

Abt.  84.  With  reference  to  the  Affairs  In  connection  with  police  of  the  mines 
they  shall  be  managed  l>y  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  the 
Dirwtor  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office,  and  their  regulations  shall  be  fixed 
by  ministerial  orders  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Art.  85.  If  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  or  the  Director  of  the 
Mining  Supervision  Office  should  consider  that  there  is  danger  or  anything  that 
would  tend  to  impair  the  public  interest  in  connection  with  the  works  of  the 
mine,  he  may  instruct  the  proprietor  of  the  mining  enterprise  to  take  precau- 
tionary measures  or  to  suspend  the  work  temporarily. 

Art.  86.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  or  the  Director  of  the 
Mining  Supenision  Office  may  demand  the  employment  or  change  of  experta 
employed  by  the  person  who  has  the  right  to  operate  the  mine.  With  regard 
to  the  qualifications  and  responsibilities  of  the  above  experts  they  shall  be  fixed 
by  ministerial  orders  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Art.  87.  Within  one  year  of  the  cancellation  of  the  right  to  mining  enterprise, 
the  provisions  for  precautions  against  danger  shall  continue  to  have  force. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  or  the  Director  of  the  Mining 
Sni>t»rvisIon  Office  may  instruct  the  original  proprietor  of  the  mining  enterprise 
to  take  precautions  against  danger. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  JUDGMENTS,  COMPLAINTS,  AND  LAWSUITS. 

/RT.  88.  With  regard  to  the  granting  or  refusing  to  grant  the  right  to  mining 
enterprise,  an  appeal  may  be  lo<lged  with  the  ^Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce within  three  months  of  the  decision  should  the  petitioner  take  exception 
to  It.  If  the  decision  be  against  law  or  causing  Injury  to  the  right  of  the  party, 
administrative  lawsuits  may  be  instituted. 

Art.  80.  With  regard  to  the  failure  to  settle  points  by  consvltatiozi  ppoviiied 
for  in  clause  1,  article  35,  petitions  may  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Mining 
Supon'lsion  Office  for  decision. 

If  the  above  decision  be  not  agreed  to  by  the  party,  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  If  the  decision  be  against  law- 
causing  injury  to  the  right  of  the  party,  administrative  lawsuits  may  be  brought 
against  the  authority  concerned. 

Art.  00.  When  the  proprietor  of  the  mining  enterprise  does  not  agree  witk  tte 
decision  for  the  cancellation  for  the  right  to  mining  enterprise,  he  may  appeal 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  If  the  decision  be  against  the 
law,  causing  Injury  to  the  right  of  the  party,  administrative  lawsuits  may  be 
brought  against  the  authority  concerned. 

Art.  01.  If  no  settlement  can  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
area,  the  compensation  money,  or  the  security,  the  proprietor  of  a  mining  enter- 
prise may  petition  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office  for  decision. 

With  regard  to  the  above  decision  regarding  the  use  of  the  land,  should  either 
parry  refuse  to  accept  the  decision,  an  appeal  may  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce.  If  the  decision  be  against  the  law,  causing  injury 
to  the  party,  administrative  lawsuits  may  be  brought  against  the  authority 
concerned. 

AVith  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  first  clause  regarding  the  compensation 
money  and  security,  if  the  decision  be  not  accepted  by  either  party,  a  lawsuit 
may  be  brought  up  in  the  local  court. 

Art.  02.  If  the  decision  be  not  accepted,  the  person  may  appeal  or  bring  an 
administrative  lawsuit  within  60  days  after  receipt  of  the  information.  In 
cases  when  no  such  information  has  been  received,  the  pericnl  shall  begin  from 
the  date  when  the  decision  is  publicly  notified. 

Art.  03.  If  foreigners,  who  have  been  partners  of  Chinese  citizens  in  mining 
affairs,  or  who  have  been  employed  by  the  Chinese,  should  have  any  dispute 
in  connection  with  mining  affairs,  the  case  must  be  settled  by  the  decision  of 
the  Director  of  the  Mining  Supervision  Office. 

CHAPTER  IX.  PUNISHMENTS. 

Abt.  04.  Any  person  who  should  obtain  the  right  to  a  mining  enterprise  by 
fraud,  or  should  secretly  operate  the  mines  before  obtaining  the  right  to  a  min- 
ing enterprise  shall  receive  a  punishment  of  limited  Imprisonment  not  exceeding 
three  years,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $3,000. 
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Abt.  95.  Any  persoo  tound  secretly  aelling  or  mortgaging  the  rif^t  of  a  min- 
ing enterprise  shall  receive  a  pnniiihment  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  article. 

Ajtt.  90.  If  by  mistake  operations  should  be  carried  ootside  the  registered 
area  of  the  mine,  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  shall  be  Inflicted. 

Abt.  97.  When  a  person  is  fined  or  punished  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  any  of  the  above  three  artides,  the  mineral  he  has  obtained  shall  be 
confiscated,  and  if  the^  were  sold  or  made  use  of;  the  prices  should  be  iMiid  to 
the  authority. 

AflT.  98.  In  case  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  artide  13  or  a  noncompli- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  article  85  or  article  87,  clause  2,  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $500  shall  be  imposed. 

Am*.  99.  In  case  ol  a  violation  of  the  provisions  made  in  artlde  27,  article  44, 
or  article  74,  a  fine  not  exceeding  $200  shall  be  imposed. 

Abt.  100.  In  case  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  articles  54,  72,  or  73,  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $100  shall  be  Imposed. 

Abt.  101.  In  a  case  where  the  proprietor  refuses  to  allow  an  investigation  or 
stops  the  officials  of  the  district  from  Investigating  the  books  or  articles  in 
connection  with  a  mining  enterprise,  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50  shall  be  imposed. 

Abt.  102.  Any  proprietor  who  tries  to  evade  or  has  evaded  a  tax  shall  be  fined 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

Abt.  103.  In  cases  where  the  providons  of  this  law  or  orders  Issued  by  the 
authority  of  this  law  be  violated,  the  following  provisions  in  the  criminal  law 
should  not  be  followed,  viz:  Commutation,  the  severer  punishment  for  the 
repetition  of  similar  offense,  or  one  punishment  for  several  off^ises  put 
together. 

Abt.  104.  Should  the  proprietor  be  not  an  adult  person  or  a  man  who  has  been 
forbidden  to  undertake  any  enterprise,  the  provision  for  puni^uuent  made  by 
these  regulations  shall  api^  to  his  legal  agent.  But  when  the  person  who  is 
not  an  adult  has  the  same  ability  as  the  adult  this  shall  not  apply. 

Abt.  105.  When  the  agent,  employee,  or  other  person  who  has  been  In  the 
enterprise,  violates  these  regulations  in  connection  with  a  mining  enterprise, 
the  proprietor  can  not  be  exempt  from  the  punishment  under  this  law  on  the 
ground  that  the  offense  did  not  originate  with  him. 

CHAPTEB  X.  ANNEX. 

Abt.  106.  These  regulations  shall  have  force  from  the  date  of  their  promul- 
gation. 

Abt.  107.  Within  six  months  of  the  promulgation  of  these  regulations  all  the 
mines  which  obtained  certificates  previously  shall,  according  to  these  regula- 
tions, send  in  petitions  for  registration. 

Abt.  108.  Within  six  months  of  the  promulgation  of  these  regulations  all  the 
annual  rent  for  mining  area  and  output  taxes  hitherto  levied  according  to  the 
old  regulation,  shall  be  received  accordingly,  and  those  which  have  not  reached 
ttie  half  year,  shall  be  reckoned  by  the  month. 

Abt.  109.  The  mining  tax  cm  the  ores  specified  as  dass  3  in  article  6,  a  tax 
instituted  before  the  enforcement  of  the  present  r^ulations  has  been  classed 
as  local  tax,  shall  continue  to  be  so  as  heretofore. 

Art.  110.  With  the  exception  of  those  which  have  been  provided  for  in  other 
laws  and  orders,  the  provisions  made  in  these  regulations  shall  apply  to  the 
official  mining  enterprises. 

Abt.  111.  The  contracts  and  agreements  made  before  the  enforcement  of  the 
present  regulations,  for  the  raising  of  foreign  capital  for  the  development  of 
mines,  shall  continue  in  force  as  heretofore. 

IRON-MINING  REGULATIONS. 

Following  are  the  Chinese  regulations  relating  to  iron  mining: 

PBOVISIONAL  BEOULATIONS  GOVEBNING  THE  GBANTINO  OF  LICENSES  FOB  lEON  MXIfnTO. 

Promulgated  November  27,  1915,  and  revised  August  11,  1916. 

Abticle  1.  Whenever  any  Chine.se  merchants  apply  for  sanction  to  work  iron 
mines,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  shall  examine  their  qualifica- 
tions and  decide  at  its  own  discretion  whether  special  sanction  will  be  granted 
or  rejection  be  made.    But  the  ministry  may  submit  to  the  Cabinet  for  coo- 
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sideration  such  cases  us  it  deems  important  before  malcing  a  decision.  In  both 
cases  the  miiilstry  shall  decide  whother  or  not  the  merchants  are  to  be  super- 
intended by  the  Government  or  to  work  Jointly  with  the  latter,  and  the  i^v- 
ileges  of  priority  stipulated  in  the  Mining  Regulations,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
regulations  relating  to  the  same,  shall  not  be  applicable  here.  No  matter 
whether  or  not  the  merchants  are  to  be  superintended  by  the  Government  or  to 
work  Jointly  with  the  latter,  the  ministry  shall  appoint  an  official  to  superintend 
all  matters. 

The  above  experimental  companies  shall  be  established  exclusively  with 
Chinese  capital,  and  the  Mining  Regulations  as  well  as  other  regulations  govern- 
ing the  establishment  of  Joint  mining  companies  with  Chinese  and  foreign  capi- 
tal stipulated  in  the  law  relating  to  the  same  shall  not  be  applicable  here. 

Abt.  2.  In  such  experimental  iron-mining  companies,  with  the  exception  of 
mining  engineers,  no  foreign-  members  shall  be  employed.  The  mining  engi- 
neers employed  in  such  companies  shall  be  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  full 
power,  and  the  agreements  for  their  employment  shall  be  first  submitted  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  for  examination  and  approval. 

Abt.  8.  The  Government  possesses  privileges  of  priority  to  purchase  the  iron 
ores  produced  by  these  experimental  iron-mining  companies.  If  the  said  com- 
panies desire  to  make  agreements  with  foreign  merchants  for  the  purchase  of 
their  Iron  ores,  sanction  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  must 
be  first  obtained  before  such  agreement  can  be  considered  valid.  And  if  agree- 
ments were  made  with  foreign  merchants  before  the  promulgation  of  these 
regulations,  the  Government  will  still  have  the  privileges  of  priority  to  pur- 
chase the  rest  of  the  ores  after  the  quantity  for  the  foreign  merchants  stipu- 
lated in  the  said  agreements  has  been  supplied. 

Art.  4.  Besides  the  mining  tax,  the  customs  dues,  and  the  likin  duty,  which 
have  to  be  duly  levied,  an  iron  tax  of  40  cents  shall  be  paid  on  every  ton  of 
iron  ores  produced  by  these  experimental  iron-mining  companies.  This  iron 
tax  is  to  be  collected  by  the  provincial  financial  bureau  after  investigations 
from  time  to  time,  and  half  of  this  tax  collected  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  the  first  and  seventh  months  of  each 
year  (January  and  July),  while  the  other  half  shall  be  kept  in  the  Province  as 
funds  for  investigations  on  mining  affairs  and  the  establishment  of  mining 
schoola 

The  iron  ores  produced  by  companies  whose  refineries  are  established  with 
exclusively  Chinese  capital  shall  be  exempted  from  the  iron  tax  as  stated 
above. 

Abt.  5.  With  the  exception  of  those  articles  conflicting  with  these  regulations, 
the  Mining  Regulations  and  other  laws  relating  to  mining  shall  be  applicable. 

Abt.  6.  These  Provisional  Regulations  shall  be  in  force  from  the  day  on 
which  the  President  gives  his  sanction  to  them. 

BEQULATIONS    OOVEBNING    THE     8 UPEBIN TENDING    POWER    AND    FUNCTIONS    IN    THE 
ESTABLISHMENT   OF  IBON-MININO  COMPANIES. 

Promulgated  February  8,  1918,  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Article  1.  In  each  of  the  iron-mining  companies,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  established  by  merchants  and  superintended  by  the  Government  or  they 
are  established  Jointly  by  the  Government  and  the  merchants,  a  superintendent 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  to  superintend 
the  business  of  the  company,  in  accordance  with  the  Provisional  Regulations 
Governing  the  Granting  of  Licenses  for  Iron  Mining. 

Abt.  2.  When  the  mines  of  different  iron-mining  companies  are  situated  near 
each  other  or  when  there  are  easy  means  of  communication  between  these 
mines,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  may  appoint  one  superin- 
tendent for  these  companies. 

Abt.  3.  Regarding  the  sale  of  ores  and  other  dealings  with  foreigners,  as 
stated  in  article  3  in  the  Provisional  Regulations  Governing  the  Granting  of 
Licenses  for  Iron  Mining,  they  shall  not  take  effect  l)efore  sanction  from 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  been  obtained  through  the 
superintendent 

Abt.  4.  When  the  company  intends  to  issue  shares  or  increase  its  capital,  the 
measures  for  such  purposes  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  superintendent  for 
consideration  and  decision,  in  accordance  with  the  Provisional  Regulations. 
And  if  the  object  of  such  actions  is  to  pledge  the  mines  as  security  in  contra- 
vention of  article  1,  section  2,  of  the  Provisional  Regulations,  the  superintendent 
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shall  prohibit  the  company  from  doing  so  and  at  the  same  time  report  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Abt.  5.  The  plans  of  the  company  to  work  the  mines  or  to  refine  ores  and 
the  making  of  agreements  for  the  employment  of  engineers  shall  be  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  for  examination  through 
the  superintendent.. 

Abt.  6.  The  superintendent  may  examine  the  business  account  agreements 
and  other  important  books  of  the  company  at  any  time. 

Abt.  7.  The  superintendent  shall  make  exhaustive  Investigations  on  the  Iron 
tax  to  be  levied  on  the  iron  ores  produced  by  the  company,  In  accordance  with 
article  4  in  the  Provisional  Regulations,  and  have  the  same  duly  collected  and 
divided  into  two  portions  for  remittance  to  the  central  Government,  as  well  as 
deposit  in  the  Province  for  use.* 

Abt.  8.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  portion  of 
the  iron  tax  retained  for  local  use,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce.  If  the  sui)erintendent  is  to  superintend  more  than  one 
company,  as  stipulated  above  in  article  2,  no  additional  salary  shall  be  drawn. 

Abt.  9.  For  the  management  of  necessary  affairs  the  superintendent  may 
employ  from  two  to  four  clerks,  whose  salar>'  and  miscellaneous  fees  are  to  be 
drawn  as  official  expenses  from  the  funds  retained  for  local  use^  as  stated 
above,  but  the  amount  should  be  fixed  carefully  and  minutely. 

Abt.  10.  The  superintendent  shall  render  an  annual  report  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  on  the  conditions  of  business,  the  drawing  of 
salaries,  and  the  receipt  and  defrayment  of  funds. 

Abt.  11.  The  forms  of  documents  used  by  the  superintendent  are  as  follows: 
(a)  To  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  as  well  as  the  highest 
provincial  administrative  officials,  the  form  of  a  memorial  shall  be  used. 
(&)  To  the  taoyin.  hsien  magistrate,  and  other  officials  of  equivalent  rank,  the 
ordinary  form  of  documents  shall  be  used,  (c)  To  the  company  the  form  of 
orders  shall  be  used. 

Abt.  12.  When  the  superintendent  has  clearly  done  things  in  violation  of  these 
regulations  or  other  Government  regulations  and  orders  relating  thereto,  he 
may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Abt.  13.  Whenever  there  is  any  article  in  these  regulations  requiring  revision, 
it  may  be  revised  and  enforced  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

» The  regralatlons  do  not  state  "  central  Government "  or  "  Province,"  but  that  mean- 
ing is  doubtless  implied. 
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By  Commerolal  Attadi^  jrulean  Arnold. 
GUILDS. 

ATTRACTIVE  HALLS  IN  CHINESE  CITIES. 

The  foreign  visitor  to  a  Chinese  city  generally  iBnds  but  few 
attractive  buildinffs.  In  most  cities  these  are  included  in  the  two 
categories  of  temples  and  guild  halls — not  grieatly  unlike  in  general 
appearance  and  having  many  characteristics  in  common.  The  tour- 
ist visits  the  guild  hall  and  admires  the  beautiful,  massive  Chinese 
architecture,  generally  shown  at  its  best;  the  stone  lions  without  and 
ornate  idols  within  (guardians  of  the  entrance) ;  the  great  detail  in 
the  wood  and  stone  carvings,  in  which  the  interior  decoration 
abounds;  the  stone-paved,  open  interior  courts,  with  symmetrical 
spaces  planted  in  flowers  and  trees  or  covered  with  potted  plants; 
the  open-air  theatrical  stage;  and  the  hardwood,  beautifully  carved, 
but  uncomfortable-appearing  Chinese  furnishings.  He  will  probably 
pay  little  attention  to  the  relics  that  the  natives  uiemselves  prize  most 
highly,  the  sketches  and  scrolls  painted  or  written  by  departed  celeb- 
rities. ^  Foreign  merchants  regard  the  guilds  with  a  certain  degree  of 
awe,  since  they  are  often  made  to  feel  the  influence  of  the^e  organi- 
zations upon  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  is,  liowever* 
only  the  more  important  guilds  that  can  afFcM'd  to  have  spacious  guild 
halls.  In  the  city  of  Canton,  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  city 
in  the  whole  of  Oiina,  there  are  said  to  be  72  trade-guild  organiza- 
tions. Probably  less  than  one-third  of  these  have  buildings  specially 
constructed  for  their  purposes. 

CONDITIONS  THAT  ENCOUBAGED  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GUILDS. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  China  is  only  now  emerging  from 
a  civilization  analogous  in  a  great  degree  to  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Europe.  For  centuries  its  Government  had  not  functioned 
constructively  for  its  people.  The  masses  had  learned  to  expect  little 
from  the  central  Government  in  the  way  of  either  assistance  or  pro- 
tection. On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  existed  as  a  thing 
almost  apart  from  the  people.  They  were  left  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  so  long  as  they  contributed  the  taxes  exacted  of  them,  though 
attempts  were  constantly  made  to  increase  these  exactions,  which 
only  just  such  organizations  as  the  guilds  could  successfully  combat 
This  combination  of  conditions  encouraged  the  development  and  per- 
petuation of  the  guild  associations.  With  no  definite  body  of  law,  no 
reliable  machinery  for  the  execution  of  the  law  as  it  existed,  and  no 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  government  uniformlv  to  adjudi- 
cate difficulties  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  equity,  the  guild  organiza- 
tions came  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  body  politic  of  the 
country. 
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TWO  CLASSES  OF  ORGANIZATIONS-GENERAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  TRADE  OR  CRAFT 

GUILDS. 

In  the  main,  the  Chinese  guilds  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— 
(1)  trade  or  craft  guilds  and  (2)  provincial  guilds.  The  former  are 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  "kung-so"  (public  office  or  public  place, 
a  place  where  public  rather  than  private  matters  are  hanoled), 
while  the  latter,  "hui-kuan"  (clubhouse),  are  associations  of  fellow 
provincials. 

All  important  trades  and  handi<»*afts  have  their  guilds  through- 
out the  cities  of  China  where  their  interests  would  warrant,  as,  for 
instance,  the  silk,  tea,  ffoldsmiths',  foreign  goods,  butchers',  bankers*, 
millers',  carpenters',  taflors'-,  barbers',  potters',  and  similar  gjiilds.  All 
who  will  subscribe  to  the  rules  of  membership  are  eligible  without  elec- 
tion. The  lot  of  the  tradesman  who  would  remain  outside  the  guild 
of  his  craft  is  an  unhappy  one,  and  few  there  are  who  do  not  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  seek  cover  bj  sufc«cribing  to  the  rules.  The  new 
member  is  expected  upon  entermg  the  guild  for  the  first  time  to 
make  scHne  present  to  the  guild — something  ornamental  or  useful,  as 
for  instance  a  pair  of  scrolls,  a  set  of  glass  lanterns,  or  pieces  of 
furniture. 

There  is  little  that  is  autocratic  about  the  internal  administration 
of  the  ffuild.  Elections  of  officers  are  frequent,  and  provisions  are 
made  whereby  different  individuals  may  occupy  the  omces  from  time 
to  time. 

These  guilds  make  regulations  governing  their  respective  trades 
or  crafts,  with  regard  to  prices  of  products,  hours  of  work,  appren- 
ticeship, taxes,  and,  generally,  all  matters  affecting  their  interests. 
In  former  days,  when  the  local  authorities  were  more  powerful  and 
autocratic,  tlie  ^ilds  often  came  forward  and  protested  in  cases 
where  flagrant  injustice  had  been  done  to  any  or  their  members  in 
lawsuits.  This^  was  done  also  in  cases  of  exc^ive  or  unjust  taxes 
or  other  impositions  on  the  part  of  local  officials  against  any  mem- 
bers of  the  guild.  Seldom,  however,  do  the^  guilds  concern  them- 
selves with  measures  to  extend  or  improve  their  business,  these  being 
left  to  the  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  the  individual  members. 

The  guilds  receive  their  income  from  taxes  on  the  members'  sales, 
on  a  pro  rata  basis,  as  well  as  by  entrance  fees  and  fines.  Falsifica- 
tion of  accounts  by  members  is  met  by  expulsion  or  heavy  fines,  the 
members'  books  bemg  open  to  inspection  at  any  time. 

^  SETTLEMENT  BT  ARBFTRATION  OF  DISPUTES  BETWEEN  MEMBERS. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  a  guild  is  the  settlement  by 
arbitration  of  disputes  between  members.  Beputable  Chinese  will 
refrain  from  taking  cases  into  court  except  as  a  last  resort  The 
principle  of  arbitration  is  probably  better  and  more  thoroughly 
estabbshed  in  China  than  elsewhere. "  It  is  seen  to  good  advanta^  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes  within  the  guilds.  If,  however,  a  member 
of  a  guild  shcHild  become  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  the  guild  assists  him  by 
contributing  to  the  expenses— that  is,  if  the  cause  be  a  worthy  <me. 
Members  guilty  of  concealing  a  robber  or  receiving  stolen  property 
are  heavily  fined  or  expelled.  The  regulations  provide  for  punish- 
ments for  long  lists  of  offenses*  If  a  member  charged  with  an  offense 
(as,  for  instance,  selling  below  the  market  rate  fixed  by  the  guild) 
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confesses  to  his  guilt,  he  is  punished,  but  not  expelled.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  competition  in  China  is  very  severe  and  that  it  is 
probably  impossible  for  the  guilds  to  prevent  their  members  from 
underselling  the  so-called  fixed  market  rates.  On  a  large  strip  of 
red  paper  his  name  and  address  are  written,  as  well  as  the  offense 
of  which  he  is  guilty  and  the  fine  that  the  guild  has  imposed  upon 
him.  This  latter  is  generally  in  the  nature  of  a  dinner  to  all  mem- 
bers at  an  appointed  time,  accompanied  by  a  theatrical  entertain- 
ment, after  wnich  the  recalcitrant  member  is  admitted  back  into 
the  fold. 

SOCIAL  AND  CHARITABLE  ACnvrriES. 

The  guilds  subscribe  to  the  funeral  expenses  of  their  poorer  mem- 
bers, sometimes  donating  the  coffin.  They  also  assist  in  the  care  of 
the  widows  and  helpless  dependents  of  a  deceased  needy  member. 
The  guilds  maintain  fire-fighting  apparatus  and  assist  in  quenching 
fires  generally.  The  more  important  of  the  guilds  have  Duildings 
or  guild  halls  where  business  is  transacted,  feasts  and  theatricals  pro- 
vided, and  ceremonies  performed,  such  as  nonoring  the  guild's  patron 
saint.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  trade  and  craft  guilds  of  any 
one  city  are  independent  of  those  in  other  cities,  though  the  rules 
and  regulations  and  administrative  practice  for  the  same  trades  and. 
crafts  follow  along  similar  lines. 

CHARACTER  AND  PURPOSE  OF  PROVINCIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  second  of  the  great  classes  of  guilds  in  China  are  the  pro- 
vincial associations.  These  are  guilds  composed  of  persons  who 
originally  resided  in  other  Provinces  or  prefectures.  They  are  gen- 
erally strong  and  influential  bodies.  In  Shanghai,  for  example, 
there  are  the  Cantonese,  Ningpo,  Shaoshing,  Szechwan,  Shantung, 
Wusih,  Kashing,  Hunan,  and  numerous  other  provincial  and  pre- 
fectural  guilds— in  fact,  as  many  as  there  are  Provinces  and  prefec- 
tures when  the  residents  from  such  Province  or  prefecture  are  pres- 
ent in  considerable  strength. 

They  are  founded  by  a  few  influential  promoters,  and  their  con- 
stitutions are  generally  registered  with  the  central  Government  as 
well  as  with  the  local  authorities.  They  are  constituted  of  the  offi- 
cials and  people  of  one  Province  who  are  holding  office  or  residing 
in  another  Province  and  who  have  a  recognized  standing. 

The  function  of  a  provincial  guild  is  to  promote  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship between  fellow-provincials.  It  settles  litigation  and  family^ 
disputes  and  acts  as  peacemaker  in  difficulties  between  its  members. 
The  guild  looks  after  stranded  or  destitute  provincials  who  are  often 
handed  over  to  it  by  courts  or  local  authorities  to  be  dealt  with  and 
returned  to  their  homes.  It  usually  has  a  cemetery  of  its  own,  and 
deceased  menabers  of  its  Province  are  buried  there,  or  the  coffins  are 
deposited  in  its  mortuary  till  relatives  and  friends  transport  them 
to  their  native  Province  for  interment.  Periodical  sacrifices  are 
offered  to  the  dead  on  festival  days,  and  religious  rites  are  performed 
in  these  cemeteries.  Ceremonies  are  held  at  stated  times  honoring 
the  guild's  patron  saint.  The  Cantonese  guild  at  Shanghai,  for  in- 
stance, pays  obeisance  to  Kwan  Ti,  the  God  of  War,  who  is  also  hon- 
ored because  of  his  reputed  high  business  qualities. 
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CANTONESE  GUILD  AT  SHANGHAL 

This  Cantonese  guild  has  three  or  four  hundred  participating 
members.  There  is  a  board  of  directors  elected  annually  from  a 
list  furnished  by  the  advisory  committee  of  130  prominent  Cantcm- 
ese.  This  advisory  committee  is  permanent;  vacancies  thereon  are 
only  occasioned  by  death  or  resignation.  It  is  the  committee  from 
which  the  board  is  elected.  There  are  no  discriminating  qualifica- 
tions between  members.  Each  and  every  Cantonese  may  consider 
himself  a  member  and  is  entitled  to  attend  the  general  members' 
meetings  if  he  chooses.  The  board  holds  a  meeting  once  a  week  to 
consider  matters  of  control  and  general  business. .  A  paid  secretary 
and  staff  function  under  the  board.  It  also  takes  up  any  matter  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  Cantonese  residents  at  Shanghai  that 
is  brought  to  its  notice.  It  is  often  called  ^  upon  to  do  service  in 
prganizmg  relief  work  necessitated  by  calamities  in  the  mother  Prov- 
ince. In  connection  with  the  floods  in  Kwangtung  Province  a  few 
years  ago,  two  or  three  million  dollars  were  raised  among  the  Can- 
tonese in  Shanghai  and  remitted  to  Canton  for  the  relief  of  refu- 
gees. The  Cantonese  guild  also  cooperates  with  other  bodies  in  char- 
itable work  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Bepublic,  the  guild  has,  on  its  own 
initiative,  sent  telegrams  to  the  central  Government  expressing  its 
views  on  public  and  political  matters,  thereby  gradually  acquiring 
political  influence  as  a  representative  Dody.  Even  during  the  days 
of  monarchy  its  influence  was  considerable,  as  its  views  were  often 
solicited  by  the  provincial  and  central  Governments. 

The  provincial  guilds  assist  educational  and  hospital  work.  The 
Canton  guild  at  Shanghai  maintains  two  schools  and  a  hospital  in 
connection  with  that  institution.  One  is  a  free  primary  school  and 
the  other  a  middle  school.  Funds  have  just  been  raised  to  erect  a 
modem  school  building  capable  of  accommodating  500  pupils. 

Thus  far  provincial  guilds  have  not  engaged  in  social  activities 
except  on  rare  occasions,  when  a  reception  is  given  to  a  provinciiJ 
official  or,  once  in  a  year,  when  members  come  together  lor  a  New 
Year's  reception  to  extend  congratulations  and  fencitations  for  tiie 
coming  year.  The  Cantonese  and  Ningpo  Guilds  have  taken  a  for- 
ward step  and  have  now  formed  clubs  or  provincial  associations,  on 
regular  club  lines,  for  their  members.  They  intend  to  have  club  build- 
ings where  members  may  meet  after  business  hours  for  recreation  and 
sociability.  This  practice  will  undoubtedly  extend  to  other  provin- 
cial guilds.  Gradually  it  may  induce  these  guilds  to  develop  into 
modern  clubs. 

PLACE  OF  GUILDS  IN  NEW  UFB  OF  CHINA. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  place  of  the  guilds  in  the 
new  order  in  China.  The  trade  guilds  developed  to  serve  the  pro- 
prietor artisan  and  the  business  owned  and  conducted  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  family.  The  provincial  guilds  developed  as  an  essential 
agency  for  the  necessary  protection  of  a  group  of  strangers  in  any 
given  section  of  the  country.  With  the  development  of  modem 
industrialism,  organized  capital  and  labor,  and  corporate  business, 
household  industry  must  he  superseded  by  the  modem  industrial 
plant,  and  individual  business  oy  the  corporate  institution.     Em- 
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ployers  and  employees  will  divide  into  two  classes.  The  nucleus  of 
the  modem  trade-union  or  employers'  association  is  already  here,  for 
the  guild  can  adjust  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  needs  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  develop  into  an  association  of  in- 
dustrial employers — undoubtedly  two  distinct  organizations,  as  in 
the  West 

Modem  transportation  and  other  up-to-date  communication  facili- 
ties will  lead  to  a  greater  intermingling  of  the  peoples  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  with  the  eventual  eradication  of  pro- 
vincial ties  and  dialectic  language  differences;  and  this,  with  a 
uniform  system  of  schools,  uniform  currency,  and  uniformity  of 
institutions  generally,  together  with  the  development  of  a  code  of 
law  and  the  machinery  essential  for  its  equitable  administration,  will 
remove  the  great  necessities  that  called  into  existence  the  "  hui-kuan  " 
or  provincial  clubhouses  in  their  present  form.  It  is  quite  likely,  how- 
ever, that  these  organizations  will  develop  into  substantial  modem 
clubs  and  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  a  constructive  way  for  their 
members,  but  with  less  rigid  qualifications  as  to  membership  based 
on  locality.  Through  the  agencies  of  their  guilds  the  Chinese  people 
have  acquired  the  capacity  for  organization  and  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  by  arbitration — two  valuable  contributions  to  their  so- 
ciety. A  proper  readjustment  of  the  functions  of  these  organizations 
to  meet  changing  conditions  will  place  these  guilds  in  a  prominent 
and  powerful  position  in  the  molding  of  the  New  China,  in  which 
they  should  play  a  most  useful  part  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  Chinese  guilds,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  H.  B.  Morse's  compact,  comprehensive  booklet  "The  Guilds  of 
China,"  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  in  1909. 

CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE.         t 
INTRODUCTION. 

Chinese  organizations  are  difficult  to  define  and  describe.  Their 
regiilations  and  by-laws  may  lead  the  investigator  into  wrong  con- 
chisions.  The  Chinese  chamber  of  commerce  is  quite  different  from 
American  commercial  organizations.  It  is  a  recent  development  in 
China.  The  first  chamber  of  commerce  in  China  was  prooably  the 
Shanghai  organization.  In  1902  there  was  formed  in  Shanghai, 
under  Government  auspices,  the  Shanghai  Commercial  Guild,  appa- 
rently a  sort  of  general  clearin|r  house  for  the  many  guilds  in  Shang- 
hai.^ In  1903,  with  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  at 
Peking,  this  guild  became  the  Shanghai  General  Association  of 
Commercial  Affairs.  In  1911  the  name  was  formally  changed  to 
Shanghai  General  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Hankow  General 
Chamber  of  Commerce  came  into  being  in  1908.  There  are  now 
more  than  800  chambers  of  commerce  in  China  with  a  reported  aggre- 
gate enrollment  of  230,000  firms.  About  50  of  the  800  chambers 
enumerated  are  to  be  considered  important  bodies. 

To  organize  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  China  it  is  necessary  to 
make  application  to  and  secure  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  through  the  governor  of  the  Province. 
Furthermore,  the  officers  elected,  the  resignations  accepted,  and  the 
amendments  to  the  by-laws  or  regulations  must  have  the  approval 
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of  this  Ministry.    Thus  the  Chinese  chamber  is  in  reality  a  quasi- 
governmental  institution. 

CHARACTBR  OF  MEMBBRSHIP. 

In  a  sense,  the  Chinese  chamber  is  a  federation  of  merchant  and 
trade  guilds,  although  not  limited  in  its  membership  to  these  organi- 
zations. According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Shanghai  chamber, 
guilds  and  unions  of  different  trades  may  join  as  a  body,  but  firms 
and  traders  not  connected  with  guilds  may  join  individually.  In 
Shanghai,  for  instance,  the  Native  Bankers'  Guild,  comprising  about 
1,000  Chinese  banks,  is  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  ccmimerce 
throuffh  its  directors,  four  in  number,  who  became,  at  the  time  the 
guild^  application  was  accepted,  the  guild's  representatives  in  the 
chamber.  There  are  about  20  native  banks  of  a  modem  type  that 
do  not  belong  to  the  Native  Bankers'  Guild.  These  are  incBvidual 
firm  members.  They  expect,  however,  to  orgEinize  into  a  group  or 
guild,  separate  from  the  Native  Bankers'  Guild,  when  t£ey  will 
transfer  their  individual  chamber  memberships  into  body  member- 
ship. Shanghai  has  about  150  guilds,  and  it  has  500  members  in  its 
chamber  of  commerce.  Hankow  has  105  guilds,  with  269  guild 
representatives  in  its  chamber  of  commerce. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Chinese  chamber  does  not  permit  Govern- 
ment officials,  professional  men,  newspaper  editors,  or  members  of 
the  legislature  to  become  members, 

OFFICEBS.  DIRECTOB8,  AND  COMMITTEES. 

The  officers  of  the  Shanghai  Chamber  are  a  president,  a  vice  presi- 
dent, and  33  committeemen  or  directors,  who  are  elected  from  and  by 
the  guilds'  representatives  in  the  chamber.  The  committee  serves 
for  two  years.  The  president  and  vice  president  are  elected  for  one 
year,  subject  to  one  reelection  only,  by  the  directors  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  governor  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce. All  elections  are  by  ballot,  majority  vote  ruling.  Special 
committeemen,  not  exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  the 
executive  committee,  may  be  appointed  by  the  directors.  Officers, 
directors,  and  members  of  the  conmiittees  receive  no  compensation. 
The  general  committee  selects  secretaries  and  clerks,  who  may  receive 
compensation.  In  the  more  important  treaty  ports,  there  are  also 
superintendents,  interpreters,  and  English  -  speaking  secretaries. 
Standing  committees  on  various  lines  of  activity  are  provided  for. 
The  Shanghai  Chamber's  dues  range  from  25  to  1.000  taels.  Eepre- 
sentatives  of  small  firms  pay  25  taels,  while  guilds,  such  as  the 
Shanghai  Bankers'  Guild,  pay  1,000  taels  a  year.  Chambers  in  less 
wealthy  communities  work  on  a  lower  schedule  of  dues.  The  writer 
is  informed  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Shanghai  Chamber,  if  one  is  without  substantial  connections  and  the 
backing  of  several  men  of  influence  in  the  community. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  CHAMBERS  AS  INTERMEDIARY  AGENTS. 

The  Chinese  chamber  of  commerce  is  an  intermediary  between  the 
Government  and  the  merchant  classes.  Its  assistance  is  solicited  by 
the  Government  in  securing  the  enforcement  of  a  new  law  or  regu- 
lation affecting  mercantile  interests.  A  Chinese  court  will  omn 
refer  cases  to  the  chamber  for  its  opinion  or  ask  the  diamber  to 
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arbitrate  in  dilutes  between  individuals.  Information  regarding 
trade  practices  and  customs  will  be  sought  by  officials  in  adjusting 
difficulties  with  the  people,  and  the  chaim)er's  opinions  in  these  mat- 
ters will  carry  much  weight  with  both  the  officials  and  the  people 
generally.  Since  the  Revolution,  in  1911,  many  Chinese  communi- 
ties have  suffered  from  attacks  by  organized  bands  of  brigands. 
Chambers  of  commerce  have  often  saved  their  communities  by  nego- 
tiating with  these  brigands^  sometimes  paying  over  to  them  sums 
of  money  in  return  for  which  these  communities  were  not  further 
molested,  at  least  by  that  particular  band.  In  s(Mne  cities,  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  attend  to  the  policing  and  certain  other  municipal 
functions.  In  Shanghai,  negotiations  are  beine  perfected  whereby 
members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  will  be  amnitted  to  bail  when 
arrested,  pending  trial,  the  chamber  giving  security  at  all  times  for 
any  of  its  members.  The  petiticHis  to  the  Government  from  the 
chamber  ^nerally  command  consideration.  Within  recent  years 
these  petitions  have  become  quite  numerous  and  appear  to  carry  con- 
sideraole  weight,  reflecting  the  opinion  of  a  large  representative  com- 
munity. In  cases  of  strikes  or  riots,  the  chamber  oxten  renders  effec- 
tive service  of  an  intermediary  and  pacifying  character.  It  aids  in; 
safeguarding  China's  interests  from  encroacmnent. 

NATURE  AND  IBfPORTANCE  OF  JUDICIAL  FUNCTIONS.  '  ^ 

Probably  the  most  useful  function  of  the  Chinese  chamber  of  com-* 
merce,  or  that  most  generally  exercised,  is  its  judicial  activity.  Rep- 
utable Chinese  shrink  from  carrying  their  disputes  to  their  courts^ 
Chinese  business  practices  and  usages  are  built  on  custom  rather 
than  on  law.  The  guild  and  chamber  of  commerce  tribunals,  or 
arbitration  departments  or  offices  as  they  are  termed,  settle  the  great 
majority  of  disputes  in  a  Chinese  mercantile  community.  They  are 
the  interpreters  of  the  common  law  of  business  practice.  Such  courts 
arbitrate  rather  than  adjudicate.  In  disputes  between  members  of  a 
certain  guild,  the  guild  arbitration  committee  will,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  handle  the  case,  but  in  cases  between  the  members  of 
different  guilds  or  others,  the  chamber  finds  room  for  action,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  members  of  the  chamber.  A  certain  fee  is 
charged,  generally  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  involved  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  but  the  findings  of  the  chambers'  tribunals  are  generally 
fair  and  equitable.  Through  its  strong  position  in  the  trade  com- 
munity, it  wields  a  powerful  influence  m  the  enforcement  of  its 
awards.  Relatively  little  publicity  is  ^ven  to  its  findings,  and  those 
presiding  are  business  men  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  prac»- 
tices.  In  cases  involving  members  of  certain  guilds,  the  directors  of 
the  guilds  concerned  are  generally  taken  into  consultation.  No 
award  stands  unless  subscribed  to  by^  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  If 
one  refuses  to  subscribe,  the  chamber  is  privileged  to  publish  its  find- 
ings in  the  daily  press.  It  seldom  resorts  to  this  or  other  means  of 
enforcing  its  awards,  but  permits  the  case  to  go  to  the  courts,  which 
generally  refer  it  back  to  the  chamber  or  at  least  are  guided  by  the 
chamber's  findings^  with  the  result  that  the  award  is  accepted  with 
possibly  a  slight  concession  to  the  complainant.  If  not,  the  court  is 
asked  to  enforce  it.  The  Chinese  chamber  also  acts  as  an  inter- 
mediary in  settlement  of  difficulties  between  various  guilds,  but  these 
cases  are  diplomatic  rather  than  arbitration  matters. 
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PROTECTION  AND  FURTHERANCB  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 

In  a  commercial  way,  the  chamber  is  siipjxosed  to  assist  its  mem- 
bers in  the  protection  and  furtherance  of  their  commercial  interestSL 
Firms  represented  through  members  are  urged  to  register  with  the 
chamber,  and  samples  of  chops,  seals,  and  stamps  used  by  these  firms 
are  kept  as  a  reliable  record  to  replace  mutilated  or  lost  ones.  The 
Hankow  Chamber,  according  to  \  ice  Consul  Howe,  has  1,500  firms 
registered  with  it.  The  chamber  performs  certain  notarial  acts  for 
its  members,  using  its  oflScial  seal,  grants  security  and  guaranty  in 
certain  cases,  and  will  even  assume  ^bts  of  its  members  under  excep- 
tional circumstances.  It  will  give  its  guaranty  to  the  note  issues  of 
cash  shops,  and  to  native  bank  orders  of  member  shops  and  bank. 
Consul  Johnson,  in  an  article  on  the  Hunan  chambers  of  commerce, 
relates  instances  of  note  issues  by  certain  chambers  having  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  authorities,  securing  a  considerable  circulation,  and  tiius 
serving  a  useful  purpose  in  several  cases  of  financial  stringency. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Chinese  chamber  of  commerce  make  it  appear 
that  this  organization  is  charged  with  considerable  activity  of  a  con* 
structive  nature  for  the  commercial  and  industrial  weltare  of  the 
community.  General  conditions  in  China  have  not,  up  to  the  present, 
been  particularly  favorable  or  encouraging  to  constructive  work  on 
the  part  of  members  of  a  community,  as  the  Government  has  fallal 
t^  create  a  soil  fertile  for  such  activity;  in  fact,  almost  the  reverse 
has  been  the  case.  Furthermore,  developments  or  this  character  will 
only  come  as  a  result  of  education.  Civic  spirit  and  collective  con- 
structive activitj  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  generally  are 
greatly  needed  m  China.  The  Chinese  chambers  of  commerce  will 
undoubtedly  become  important  factors  in  this  newer  development  in 
China.  The  Shanghai  Chamber  has  erected  a  beautiful  modem 
building  specially  adapted  to  its  use,  with  a  large  auditorium  and 
meeting  and  banquet  rooms.  It  is  now  planning  an  exhibition  hall 
for  Chmese  products  and  to  aid  China's  mercantile  and  industrial 
development. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  cliamber  is  young  and 
finds  itself  in  an  atmosphere  long  stagnant.  Another  10  years  wiU 
probably  give  China  a  chamber  functioning  in  a  constructive  way  for 
the  whole  community.  The  field  of  possibility  is  unlimited.  The 
I  Chinese  chambers  of  commerce  exhibit  a  receptive  attitude,  and  the 
writer  believes  that  they  will  before  long  prove  eflFective  a^^des 
through  which  foreign  trade  interests  may  oe  advanced.  It  benooves 
the  American  manufacturer  and  business  man  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  men  behind  these  institutions  and  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  their  desire  to  make  their  organizations  effective  in  the  advance- 
ment of  China's  trade,  commerce,  and  industry. 

ASSOCIATED  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  OF  CHINA. 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  visit  to  China  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Affiliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  about  eight  years  ago,  that  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  China  was  organized  in  1913,  with  its  headquarters  in 
Shanghai.  Fifty  chambers  are  members  of  this  organization,  repre- 
senting all  the  Provinces  in  China.  At  its  annual  conferenceB  it 
considers  questions  of  national  significance  to  the  trade  and  indnaby 
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of  the  Republic,  such  as  currency  reform,  internal  taxes,  banking 
Ifcws,  expeditions  of  China's  products,  etc.    At  one  session  it  con- 

■cemed  itself  with  a  proposal  for  joint  American-Chinese  banking 
and  shipping-'companies,  and  as  a  result  several  millions  in  Chinese 
capital  were  pledged,  but  the  European  war  and  internal  troubles 
interfered  with  the  consummation  of  the  plans. 

Americans  wishing  to  get  into  communication  with  the  Chinese 
chambers  should  address  the  organizations  direct  for  Shanghai,  Can- 
ton, Hankow,  and  Tientsin,  and  in  care  of  the  American  consul  for 

f  other  ports. 

For  further  information  on  the  Chinese  chambers  of  commerce 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  on  the  Hankow  General  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  by  Vice  Consul  William  S.  Howe,  published  in  Com- 
MERCE  Reports  tor  Jnnp.  9a  IgljL  ftfld  the  report  ot  Consul  Nelson  T. 

r  JiffliiJUirj  uf'OliAUgCTTr;  bn'the  (Jhangsha  General  Chamber  of  Com- 

imerce,  which  appeared  in  Commerce  Reports  for  March  30,  1917. 
Mr.  Howe's  report  is  the  fullest  available  description  of  a  Chinese 
bhamber  of  commerce. 
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By  Commereua  AttftcH^  Julean  Arnold. 

'^  It  seems  strange  that  in  the  various  books  written  in  China,  more 
especially  those  of  a  commercial  character,  so  little  should  have  been 
said  by  way  of  description  of  one  of  the  most  important  instituti(ms 
of  the  country  in  its  relations  to  foreign  trade — that  of  the 
"comprador."  Giles,  in  his  "Glossary  of  Reference,"  defines  the 
comprador  as  "  a  negotiator  of  purchases,  from  the  Portugese  *  com- 
prar,'  to  buy,"  and  adds,  "  It  is  the  name  given  to  the  Chinese  agent 
through  whose  means  foreign  merchants  in  China  effect  their  pur- 
chases and  sales." 

Mr.  Y.  C.  Tong,  a  Chinese  banker  educated  in  the  United  States, 
makes  the  following  statement  regarding  the  functions  of  the  Chi- 
nese comprador: 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  foreign  intercourse  in  China,  the  comprador  in 
a  foirelgn  firm  has  been  an  indispensable  man  in  the  office.  He  Is  the  medium 
of  dealings  between  the  firm  and  Chinese  merchants  and  dealers. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  foreign  firm  partners  or  managers  to  see 
numerous  Chinese  merchants  and  dealers  and  while  away  time  over  cups  of 
tea,  or  in  the  old  days  over  the  Chinese  water  pipes,  and  try  to  settle  the  terms 
of  a  contract  or  complacently  discuss  exchange,  samples,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
questions.  The  westerner  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  to  devote  to 
such  interviews  with  a  host  of  Chinese  merchants,  dealers,  and  brokers. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  some  Chinese,  especiaUy  formerly,  who 
were  addicted  to  the  opium  habit  would  do  business  some  time  at  midnight 
at  a  flower  dinner  or  in  the  opium  divan,  and  here  the  energetic  comprador, 
keen  after  securing  business,  must  keep  company. 

The  comprador,  again,  must  be  conversant  with  perhaps  two  score  of  dif- 
ferent exchanges  in  different  cities  in  China  and  the  London  sight  draft  or 
foreign  gold  exchange.  He  is  responsible  for  native  bank  orders,  checks,  and 
drafts,  and  bis  staff  will  have  to  shroff  ^  the  coin  or  other  specie  collected  for 
the  foreign  firm. 

He  is  also  made  responsible  for  the  Chinese  staff  of  warehouse  keepers, 
shroffs,*  coolies,  and  boys;  in  a  word,  he  is  the  Chinese  manager.  The  tyi>ical 
Chinese  comprador  is  a  very  shrewd  man,  speaks  "pidgin"  English,  and  gen- 
erally is  a  man  of  probity  and  integrity. 

In  years  gone  by  their  word  was  as  good  as  gold.  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  man- 
ager of  the  head  office  of  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Bank,  speaking  at  his 
farewell  banquet  some  years  ago.  paid  tribute  to  this  phase  of  Chinese  char- 
acter by  saying  that  he  had  never  known  a  Chinese^  defaulter. 

Unfortunately,  however,  within  the  last  decade  or  two,  foreign  adventurers 
have  appeared  on  the  scene,  mushroom  companies  have  sprung  up,  trading  on 
Chinese  credit  and  money  and  leaving  their  Chinese  compradors  in  the  lurch. 

» '•  Shroff,"  as  a  noun,  means  a  silver  expert,  being  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  "  sarraf  "  * 
(banker),  common  in  every  Indian  town.  Shroffs  are  Chinese  employed  at  banks  and  large 
mercantile  establishments  to  check  all  dollars  that  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  firm  and 
eliminate  the  bad  ones.  These  men  pretend  to  distinguish  three  classes  of  good  dollars — 
of  first,  second,  and  third  qualities ;  but  this  '*  mystery  "  of  the  art  has  been  exposed  over 
and  over  again  by  their  rejection  of  certain  dollars  as  first  class  that  had  been  paid  oat  as 
such  perhaps  on  the  previous  day.  Shroffing  schools  are  common  In  Canton,  where  teach- 
ers or  the  art  keep  bad  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  pupils ;  and  several  works 
on  the  subject  have  been  published  there,  with  ^numerous  illustrations  of  dollars  and 
various  other  foreign  coins,  the  methods  of  scooping  out  silver  and  filling  up  with  copper 
or  load,  comparisons  botw»»en  genuine  and  counterfeit  dollars,  the  difference  between 
native  and  foreign  milling,  etc.      (From  "  A  Glossary  of  Reference,"  by  Giles.) 
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Repeated  instances  of  such  nature  have  tended  to  lower  Chinese  business 
standards  with  the  result  tliat  defaulting  Chinese  have  become  more  frequent. 
Where  "can  do"  and  "finish"  (word  of  mouth)  served  in  former  days,  legal 
documents  and  bonds  now  take  their  place. 

That  the  character  and  probity  of  Chinese  compradors  is  generally  high  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Chinese  compradors  are  in  vogue  even  in  Japan. 

The  position  of  the  comprador  is  a  responsible  and  important  one  and  has 
been  created  through  necessity — ^the  result  of  the  foreigner's  not  speaking  the 
Chinese  language  and  having  but  little  social  intercourse  with  the  Chinese. 

Some  German  firms  appreciated  these  difilculties  and  mingled  and  associated 
much  more  with  their  Chinese  connections.  They  would  mix  with  the  com- 
pradors at  social  functions  as  equals,  would  offer  medical  advice  to  the  com- 
pradors in  illness,  and  In  every  way  would  appear  at  least  very  friendly  to 
them. 

It  suffices  to  say  that  the  comprador  carries  a  heavy  responsibility,  as  virtu- 
ally Chinese  manager  for  the  foreign  firm,  and  foreign  firms  would  do  well  to 
give  him  his  due  and  treat  him  with  more  consideration  and  cordiality  than 
have  characterized  their  attitude  in  the  past. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  position  of  the  comprador  is  that  of  a  go- 
between  and  Chinese  cashier  in  a  foreign  firm,  serving  as  a  medium 
between  the  foreign  firm-  and  the  Chinese  dealers  and  attending  to 
monetary  and  credit  matters  generally  in  the  foreign  firm's  rela- 
tions with  Chinese.  With  no  Bradstreet  or  Dun,  with  a  complicated 
currency,  and  with  difficulties  in  realizing  on  native  securities  be- 
cause of  the  confinement  of  foreign  business  activity  to  certain  desi^*- 
nated  treaty  ports,  it  can  be  readilj^  surmised  how  important  is  this 
latter  phase  of  the  comprador's  position. 

The  compradors  must  possess  capital,  a  knowledge  of  business, 
and  an  extended  acquaintanceship  among  Chinese.  Generally  speak- 
ing, one  may  divide  them  into  two  classes — bank  and  merchandise 
compradors.  The  functions  of  the  two  are  not  greatly  different  in 
the  main. 

A  detailed  omsideration  of  the  position  and  requirements  of  a 
bank  comprador  will  furnish  to  the  reader  in  America  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  the  place  of  the  comprador  in  trade  generally,  though  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  comprador  figures  in  a  more  prominent  way 
in  a  foreign  banking  house  than  in  many  other  lines  of  f orei^  busi- 
ness in  China,  on  account  of  the  complicated  currency  situation  and 
the  extensive  credit  relations  that  a  bank  must  have  with  the  trade. 
As  with  compradors  generally,  the  question  of  security  is  the  bank 
comprador's  first  reqmsite.  In  former  days  a  bank's  comprador  was 
permitted  to  offer  as  security  bonds  signed  by  a  guarantor  or  guar- 
antors for  a  certain  maximum  amount  with  a  cash  deposit  eoual  to 
about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  bonds.  On  this  cash  deposit 
the  bank  allowed  an  interest  of  5  to  6  per  cent.  At  present  most  of 
the  banks  require  a  cash  deposit,  the  usual  sum  being  100,000  taels 
(now  equivalent  to  about  $130,000  gold,  but  ordinarily  equivalent  to 
about  $65,000  gold^).  With  the  merchandising  firm,  the  security  de- 
manded of  the  comprador  would  be  usually  a  smaller  amount, 
depending  of  course  upon  the  volume  of  business  transacted,  but  in 
some  cases  being  no  more  than  5,000  taels. 

The  bank  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  comprador  a  monthly  allow- 
ance of  200  to  500  taels,  from  which  it  is  the  usual  custom  for  the 
comprador  to  pay  his  staff.  In  addition,  the  ccnnprador  would 
receive  as  compensation  brokerage   allowances  conforming  rather 


1  Sec  second  paragraph  of  footnoto  on  p.  124. 
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closely  to  the  following  schedule :  One  to  one  and  one-eighth  per  cent 
on  the  sums  depositeci  through  the  comprador,  on  the  principal  of 
loans  issued  by  the  bank  and  negotiated  through  the  comprador,  on 
the  interest  on  renewed  loans,  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  drafts  and 
telegraphic  transfers,  and  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  dollars  and 
taels  •  I  to  1^  per  cent  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  drafts  and  tele- 
graphic transfers  in  ^Id  currency,  and  an  the  i>urchase  and  sale  of 
coins  and  bank  notes  m  the  gold  currency  of  various  countries.  The 
brokerage  to  the  comprador  for  special  transactions  must  be  fixed 
before  the  closing  of  the  transaction. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  comprador  makes  in  reality  more 
than  his  salary  and  brokerage  schedule  stipulate.  His  position  with 
the  bank  is  one  of  so  much  influence  with  the  Chinese  business  public 
that  he  has  many  opportunities  for  gain  on  his  own  account — oppor- 
tunities that  may  b^  considered  quite  legitimate.  Hence,  if  shrewd, 
he  will  after  some  years  with  the  bank  emerge  a  wealthy  man,  though 
in  justice  to  him  it  should  be  said  that  he  will  also  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  bank's  having  done  a  lucrative  business  through  his 
connections. 

The  duties  of  the  comprador  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  To 
transact  business  for  the  bank;  to  introduce  business  to  the  bank;  to 
look  after  all  the  monetary  matters,  such  as  the  receipt  and  payment 
of  money  and  the  collection  of  checks,  drafts,  and  notes;  to  offer 
advice  to  the  bank  regarding  the  condition  of  the  local  market;  to 
compile  commercial  information  for  the  bank;  to  recommend,  con- 
trol, and  guarantee  the  Chinese  staff  of  the  bank. 

With  the  exception  of  the  business  conducted  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  the  comprador  is  held  responsible  for  all  the  business 
done  through  him  with  Chinese  dealers. 

For  instance,  in  the  issuance  of  loans  to  Chinese  firms  or  individ- 
uals through  him,  the  comprador  must  countersign  the  loan  contracts 
and/or  the  promissory  notes;  and  in  buying  cirafts  or  telegraphic 
transfers  from  native  banks,  the  comprador  must  guarantee  against 
nonpayment  or  delay  in  payment  of  them. 

In  order  to  carry  on  business  without  hindrance,  the  comprador 
always  guarantees  an  amount  that  exceeds  the  amount  of  his  secur- 
ity ;  the  limit  of  the  guaranteed  amount,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
bank's  confidence  in  9ie  integrity  of  the  comprador. 

The  comprador  is  probably  obliged  ordinarily  to  carry  on  his  staff 
an  assistant  comprador,  who  takes  his  place  in  his  absence  but  who 
accepts  no  responsibility,  as  this  remains  with  the  comprador;  a  mar* 
ket  reporter,  who  under  instructions  from  the  bank,  given  throuj^h 
the  comprador,  secures  business  in  the  market  for  the  baiik,  obtains 
credit  information  regarding  the  standing  of  certain  Chinese  firms, 
and  keeps  the  bank  informed  on  commercial  and  local  market  news; 
a  silver  expert,  who  tests  the  fineness  and  weight  of  sycee  (silver  bul- 
lion, considerable  quantities  of  which  are  used  in  trade  transactions 
in  China)  in  the  bank's  transactions  in  silver ;  one  or  two  bookkeepers 
to  keep  the  comprador's  books;  several  shroffs,  through  whose  hands 
coins  received  and  paid  out  must  pass,  in  order  that  counterfeits  may 
be  readily  detected  and  that  the  various  silver  dollars  current  in  the 
market  (some  at  slightly  different  rates  of  exchange  value  frwn 
others)  may  be  handled  to  the  best  advantage;  and  several  money 
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collectors,  who  count  the  coin,  are  responsible  for  the  delivery  of 
money  to  customers  outside  the  bank,  and  who  collect  money  due 
the  bank  from  those  outside  as  well  as  from  other  banks.  The  total 
of  salaries  to  these  subordinates  probably  does  not  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  $300  Mexican  per  month  (216  taels).  The  writer  is  in- 
formed that,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  the  bank,  by  special  agree- 
ment with  its  comprador,  pays  the  salaries  of  the  comprador's  staff. 
The  general  practice  in  China  is,  however,  for  the  comprador  to  pay 
his  staff  from  his  own  remuneration.  A  comprador  will  generally 
carry  one  or  several  apprentices,  sons  of  relatives  or  friends,  to  whom 
he  furnishes  food  and,  as  they  become  of  actual  use,  makes  some 
small  salary  allowance.  Beginning  on  page  258  is  a  blank  form  of 
contract  of  a  bank  with  its  comprador. 

The  comprador  of  an  ordinary  foreign  import  firm  will  receive  a 
salary  of  about  150  taels  per  month  and  will  provide  a  native  book- 
keeper and  a  money  shroff.  His  contract  will  generally  allow  him 
one-half  per  cent  commission  on  all  business  done,  based  on  the  c.  i.  f. 
value  of  the  goods  sold.  In  some  cases  where  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  lar^e  flie  allowance  to  the  comprador  is  only  one-fourth  per 
cent.  As  m  the  case  of  the  bank  comprador,  the  merchandise  com- 
prador must  guarantee  the  firm's  Chinese  customers,  advise  with  the 
firm  as  to  market  conditions,  assist  in  bringing  business  to  the 
firm,  and  in  general  act  as  the  go-between  and  Chmese  manager  for 
the  firm  in  its  relaticms  with  the  Chinese  business  public.  The  firm 
may  carry  in  addition  a  number  of  native  salesmen,  but  these  are 
obliged  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  comprador  or  there  will  be 
trouble.  In  many  cases  the  comprador  hires  and  is  responsible  for 
the  native  salesmen. 

The  longer  a  firm  has  been  in  the  field  in  China,  the  less  it  should 
be  obliged  to  depend  upon  its  comprador.  There  is  one  very  notice- 
able disadvantage  in  having  to  depend  upon  a  comprador.  He  culti- 
vates a  certain  clientele-;-a  circle  of  friends,  as  it  were — and  very 
often  confines  his  activities^  within  this  circle,  sometimes  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  business  with  persons  beyond.  A  bank  comprador, 
for  instance,  will  often  restrict  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the 
bank  among  the  Chinese  community  by  playing  favorites  with  Chi- 
nese friends  to  the  exclusion  of  those  beyond  his  selected  group.  One 
can  very  easily  understand  the  advantages  that  such  and  arrange- 
ment might  have  for  the  comprador  and  the  disadvantages  that  it 
might  bring  to  the  bank. 

In  the  early  years  of  foreign  trade  with  China,  the  foreigners 
depended  entirely  upon  their  compradors,  but  profits  were  so  hand- 
some in  those  days  tnat  both  foreign  manager  and  comprador  could, 
after  a  comparatively  few  years,  retire  on  a  competence.  As  the 
commercial  world  grows  smaller  through  improved  methods  of  com- 
munication, an  increased  general  knowledge  of  world  geography, 
better  acquaintanceship  through  travel,  and  study  by  the  peoples  of 
the  East  and  West  of  one  anotner  and  one  another's  countries,  compe- 
tition grows  keener  and  the  reasons  that  first  made  the  comprador  an 
indispensable  factor  in  the  foreigner's  relations  with  the  Chinese 
begin  to  diminish  in  significance.  Some  foreign  firms  in  China  now 
boast  of  being  able  to  get  al<mg  without  compradors.  One  will  prob- 
ably find,  however,  that  these  firms  carry  Chinese  employees  whom 
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they  style  shroffs  or  native  salesmen,  who  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
are  compradors.  The  comprador  as  he  is  known  to-day — or,  better, 
as  he  was  known  20  years  ago — will  merge  into  the  native  salesman, 
credit  man,  assistant  mana^r,  as  the  new  order  in  business  develops 
in  the  country.  More  Chmese  will  speak  Engli^  and  more  for- 
eigners will  sneak  Chinese.  More  dependence  can  then  be  placed 
upon  a  properly  trained  Chinese  staff. 

The  old  comprador  system  is  open  to  abuse.  The  writer  has  heard 
of  many  cases  in  which  compraa(»:B  made  more  than  ihe  firms  they 
represented.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Tong  points  out,  forei^ 
adventurers  have  taken  advantage  of  trusting  compradors  and,  m 
some  instances,  have  tricked  and  fleeced  them.  For  ihe  present, 
however,  the  comprador  is  still  an  indispensable  element  in  China's 
foreign  trade.  He  deserves  all  the  credit  ^ven  him  and  is  capable 
of  developing  into  an  important  factor  in  the  newer  order  of  things 
that  is  bound  to  come  in  the  trade  practices  of  his  country.  Wliat- 
ever  he  may  be  called,  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  new  China  he  will  be 
a  still  greater  factor  than  was  the  comprador  in  the  forei^  trade  of 
several  decades  past.  If  the  American  business  man  would  help  him- 
self, he  should  work  with  this  comprador  rather  than  apart  from 
him,  utilize  his  services,  learn  to  know  him  and  his  metnods,  and 
teach  him  to  understand  American  methods  and  American  salesman- 
ship— in  a  word,  train  a  responsible  Chinese  staff  under  a  responsible 
Chinese  head. 

SAMPLE  FORM  OF  AGREEMENT  FOR  SERVICES  OF  CX)MPRADOR. 

Following  is  a  form  of  agreement  used  in  the  case  of  a  comprador 
for  banking  business: 

This  agreement  made  this of one  thousand  nine  hnndred  and 

by  and  l)etwecn Banlc  carrying  on  a  banking  busi- 
ness at ,  city  of  the  Republic  of  Ciilna  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as 

"  the  banlc "  of  the  first  part,  and of aforesaid 

(hereinafter  referred  to  as  **the  comprador")  of  the  second  part:  Witneaseth 
that  each  of  the  suld  parties  hereto  does  hereby  covenant  and  agree  with  the 
other,  the  banlc  hereby  agreeing  for  itself  and  its  successors  and  the  compra- 
dor agreeing  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  all  others  (if  any)  who  in  the  event  of 
his  death  shall  be  his  representatives  (according  to  the  Cliinese  law)  as 
f oUows : 

1.  The  banlc  agrees  to  employ  the  said  comprador  at ,  city  of  the 

Republic  of  China,  from  the day  of ,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 

and ,  upon  the  terms  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  the  comprador  (having 

deposited  with  the  banlc  the  sum  of taels  (taels )  as  security  as 

far  as  the  same  extends  for  the  due  performance  by  him  of  the  provisions  of 

this  agreement,  interest  thereon  being  aUowed  him  at per  cent  per  annum), 

agrees  to  accept  such  employment  from  the  date  and  upon  the  terms  herein- 
after mentioned,  the  said  employment  to  continue  until  it  shall  be  terminated 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described. 

2.  The  comprador  shaU  not  borrow  or  lend  any  money  or  security  for  money 
in  the  name  of  the  bank  without  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  mana- 
ger of  the  bank,  for  the  time  being,  at . 

3.  The  comprador  shall  be  faithful  and  Just  to  the  bank  in  all  his  dealings 
and  transactions,  shall  keep  the  secrets  of  the  bank,  and  shall  do  his  utmost  to 
extend  and  promote  the  t)usine8s  and  prosperity  of  the  bank. 

4.  The  comprador  shall  reside  at aforesaid  and  shall  attend  to  the 

business  of  the  bank  in  that  city  and  shall  not  absent  himself  from  such  duties 
without  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  bank. 

6.  The  comprador  shall  receive  and  take  charge  of  all  moneys,  securities  for 
num^,  and  treasure  that  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  and  received  by  the 
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bank  or  by  the  comprador  for  the  use  of  the  bank  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  same  and  for  the  safe  custody  thereof  and  for  the  touch  of  all  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  character,  genuineness,  and  quality  of  all  mofneys,  coins,  and 
gold  and  silyer  bullicm  which  he  shall,  on  the  accdunt  of  the  bank,  purchase,  or 
receive,  or  pay,  or  ship  to  or  from  other  places  as  such  comprador,  and  he  shall 
be  answerable  for  the  payment  on  the  days  when  they  shall  become  respectively 
due,  of  all  native  bank  notes  or  orders,  and  all  native  bills,  drafts,  and  other 
securities  other  than  debts  and  obligations  due,  or  to  be  performed  or  fulfilled 
by  Chinese  Government  authorities,  nationaf,  provincial,  or  otherwise,  which 
he  or  his  assistants  or  servants  shall  receive  on  account  of  the  bank.  Only 
such  persons  shall  be  considered  Government  authorities  who  happen  to  be 
In  active  service  or  performing  official  functions.  Expectant  officials  or  such  as 
possess  an  official  rank  without  holding  any  office  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
Included  among  those  who  are  called  authorities  under  this  clause. 

The  comprador  shall  also  be  responsible  for  the  due  fulfillment  of  all  ex- 
change contracts  which  the  bank  shall  close  with  natives  introduced  by  or 
effected  through  the  medium  of  the  comprador. 

6.  The  comprador  shall  also  be  responsible  for  the  repayment  or  redelivery 
of  all  moneys,  securities  for  money,  or  treasure,  from  time  to  time  dei>osited  by 

the  bank  for  its  account  in  native  banks  or  hongs  in  the  city  of and 

In  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Provinces  of . 

7.  Neither  the  comprador  nor  any  member  of  the  comprador  staff  shall  keep 
accounts  with,  or  transact  business  for,  or  disburse  moneys  for,  or  make  any 

advances  of  money  to,  any  of  the  foreign  employees  of  the  bank  in , 

or  elsewhere,  except  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  manager  of  the  bank  In 


8.  The  comprador,  at  the  close  of  each  day  or  at  such  other  time  or  times  as 

the  manager  of  the  bank  for  the  time  being  at may  require,  shall 

render  an  account  of  or  pay  over  to  said  manager  all  such  moneys,  coins,  gold 
and  silver  bullion,  bank  notes  or  orders,  and  other  security  for  money,  sycee, 
and  treasure  as  he  may,  or  ought  to,  have  received  as  said  comprador. 

9.  The  comprador  shall  at  his  own  expense  provide  and  permanently  main- 
tain for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the  bank  at the  follow- 
ing servants:  One  assistant  comprador,  bookkeepers,  assistant  bookkeepers, 
office  shroffs,  market  reporters,  ^cee  examiners,  money  collectors,  and  coolies. 
Should  it  be  expedient  hereafter  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Chinese  as- 
sistants or  servants  employed  In  the  bank,  the  wages  of  all  such  additional 
assistants  or  servants  shall  be  paid  by  the  bank,  but  if  they  be  engaged  with 
the  approval  of  the  said  comprador  they  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  by 
him  and  he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  their  acts  and  defaults  In  like  man- 
ner as  if  they  had  been  named  or  designated  in  this  agreement. 

10.  The  comprador  shall  pay,  make  good  to  the  bank,  save  harmless,  and 
keep  it  indemnified  from  and  against  all  losses  and  embezzlements  and  dam- 
ages which  the  bank,  at  any  time  hereafter  during  the  continuance  of  this 

agreement,  may  sustain,  pay,  incur,  or  be  put  to  at or  elsewhere  In 

C^lna  by  or  through  the  act  or  default  of  the  said  comprador,  or  of  any  sub- 
stitute or  assistant  of  his  or  by  or  through  the  act  or  default  of  any  of  the 
said  staff. 

11.  The  entries  in  the  books  of  account  kept  by  the  manager  or  other  for- 
eign officer  of  the  bank and  the  account  rendered  by  the 

comprador  to  the  bank  at ,  of  and  relating  to  the  transactions  of  the 

bank,  shall  be  conclusive  evidences  against  the  comprador  in  any  court  of 
justice  of  such  transactions,  and  no  further  proof  shall  be  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  bank  than  the  production  of  such  books  and  accounts. 

12.  In  consideration  of  this  agreement,  the  said  comprador  shall  be  paid  by 

the  bank  the  monthly  allowance  of taels  and  a  commission  of 

per  cent,  equal  to taels  per  1,000  taels,  for  drafts  or  telegraphic 

transfers  on , ,  and  other  places  sold  and  bought  by  the 

bank  through  the  medium  of  the  said  comprador  and  a  commission  of per 

cent  on  loans  and  deposits  and  for  transactions  on  gold  currency  through  the 
comprador,  and  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  further  allowance  or  commission 
from  the  bank. 

13.  The.  contract  is  to  begin  on  the day  of ,  one  thousand 

nine  hundred  and ,  from  which  day  this  agreement  takes  effect  and  it  is 

furthermore  agreed  that  either  party  is  at  liberty  to  terminate  this  contract 
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after years'  duration  provided months'  notice  of  withdrawal  be 

given. 

14.  This  ngreenient  is  written  in  the  English  and  Chinese  languages,  but  the 
English  version  alone  shall  for  all  purposes  be  considered  and  tal^en  as  the 
original. 

15.  As  witness  the  hands  of  the  bank  and  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  comprador 
the  day  and  the  year  first  above  written. 

Signed  by  the ^  Bank  In  the  presence  of 

[  Signed.  ]  

Sigmnl  and  sealed  by  the  above  named 1 . 

[Signed.]  

This  agreement  having  been  read  over  and  explained  to  him,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  understood  the  same  in  the  presence  of 
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CHINESE  PRODUCTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  AMERICANS. 

By  Commercial  Attaolid  Julean  Amoia. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  wonderful  wealth  of  China  in  natural  resources  and  raw  ma- 
terials has  only  within  recent  years  attracted  the  serious  attention 
of  Occidental  peoples.  The  Chinese  themselves  have  not  appreciated 
the  potentialities  in  the  markets  of  the  West  for  the  many  products 
that  their  coimtry  has  to  offer.  Foreigners  have  had  to  come  to 
China  to  uncover  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  mineral,  veg^etable,  and 
animal  products.  They  have  had  to  put  their  organizations  in  the 
field,  with  facilities  for  financing  the  trade,  for  assembling  and  pre- 
paring the  products  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  foreign  markets,  and  for 
the  shipping  of  them  to  their  destinations.  The  Germans,  prior  to 
the  war,  were  more  active  in  searching  out  and  developing  new  pos- 
sibilities in  Chinese  products  than  were  other  foreign  peoples.  It 
is  estimated  that  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities  75  per  cent  of 
China's  export  business  to  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  that  in 
silks  and  teas,  was  in  the  hands  of  Grerman  houses.  Very  little  of 
this  business  was  handled  by  American^  concerns.  Much  of  it  was 
not  even  credited  to  China  in  American  import  returns,  as  the  goods 
went  to  the  United  States  via  Europe.  The  Germans  are  not  at 
present  a  factor  in  the  China  market.  The  war  has  extended  greatly 
the  markets  for  Chinese  products  in  the  allied  countries,  and  Japa- 
nese, British,  and  American  merchants  control  this  business  now. 

It  has  been  unfortunate,  indeed,  for  China  that  the  nation  has  not 
been  in  a  position  to  take  luU  advantage  of  the  marvelous  opportuni- 
ties created  by  the  war  as  regards  foreign  markets  for  its  products. 
Lack  of  ships,  internal  disorders,  absence  of  trained  native  organiza- 
tions, and  tne  failure  to  give  the  country  a  uniform  currency  have  all 
militated  against  China's  reaping  a  harvest  in  returns  and  obtaining 
results  that  might  have  been  10  times  as  great  as  they  have  actually 
been.  In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  conditions,  however,  trade  has 
expanded  enormously  durinff  these  years,  indicating  what  might  have 
been  attained  if  conditions  had  been  more  favorable.  One  has  only 
to  contrast  Japan's  position  to-day  with  that  of  China  to  appreciate 
what  China  might  have  gained.  Japan  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
was  a  poor  country  with  a  formidable  national  debt.    But  it  was 

repared  to  reap  all  the  advantages  that  the  war  could  offer,  for  it 

ad  ships,  it  had  business  organizations  capable  of  handling  and  de- 
veloping foreign  trade,  and  a  Government  ready  to  help,  it  had  inter- 
nal peace  and  order,  and  it  had  a  uniform  and  stable  currency^.  Al- 
though poor  in  natural  resources,  as  compared  with  China,  it  has 
risen  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation,  and  to-day  finds  itself  with 
an  enormous  surplus  of  gold.  It  has  not  only  developed  its  own  re- 
sources, but  has  come  to  China  and  is  deriving  from  the  resources  of 
China  profits  that  the  Chinese  themselves  might  have  made.    Japa- 
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neso  merchants  in  China,  with  preferential  freight  rates  on  their 
Government-subsidized  ships,  are  enabled  to  ship  more  cheaply  and 
to  command  more  shipping  space  than  can  other  foreign  merchants 
in  China  with  their  present  dearth  of  tonnage.  A  good  deal  of 
Japan's  increased  trade  during  the  war  was  in  handling  America's 
trade  with  China. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  desires  to  become  a  factor  in  the 
export  trade  of  China  with  advantage  to  himself ,  he  will  put  his  own 
organization  in  the  field;  in  fact,  he  will  be  obliged  to  do  so  if  he 
would  protect  his  own  interests.  America  is  finding  that  it  needs  the 
v€^etable-oil  products  of  China  in  huge  quantities.  Bean  oil,  wood 
oi^  rapeseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  ^c,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  not 
associated  with  China  in  the  minds  of  the  American  merchant,  aro 
to-day  necessities,  and  the  total  trade  in  them  amounts  to  nearly 
$100,000,000.  American  manufacturers  and  importers  will  pay 
dearly  for  these  products  unless  they  can  handle  them  through  their 
own  organizations  and  on  their  own  ships.  The  same  is  true  of 
China  silk,  tea,  cotton,  vegetable  tallow,  gallnuts,  hides  and  skins, 
furs,  ru^,  wool,  egg  products,  straw  braid,  peanuts,  tobacco,  anti- 
mony, tin,  and  tungsten,  of  which  the  aggregate  exports  to  the 
United  States  exceed  those  to  any  other  country.  If  Americans  are 
to  share  fully  in  the  advantages  of  China^s  trade — ^in  fact,  if  thev 
would  not  see  the  greater  part  of  the  profits  reaped  hj  otiiers  through 
whose  hands  the  business  passes — they  must  put  their  organizations 
into  the  field,  do  the  busmess  through  their  own  banks  on  dollar 
exchange,  and  transport  the  products  m  their  own  sliips.  The  expor- 
tation of  Chinese  products  has  developed  into  a  biff  trade,  but  it  is 
small  indeed  as  compared  with  its  i)otentialities.  Kailways,  roads, 
a  stable  currency,  and  internal  peace  in  China  will  open  to  the  world 
a  storehouse  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  products  of  incalcul- 
able value.  The  United  States  should  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be  Cliina's  greatest  customer. 

The  writer  will  endeavor,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  principal  products  that  are  available  in  China  S>r  shipment  to 
American  markets.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  list  and  the  description 
are  complete  or  without  inaccuracies.  Beliable  statistical  ana  de- 
scriptive data  regarding  China's  products  are  difficult  to  secure. 

The  tael  valuations  for  1918  nave  been  converted  into  gold  on 
the  basis  of  1  tael=:$1.193  United  States  currency.  The  American 
importer  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  value  of  the  silver  tael, 
the  unit  of  currency  in  China,  has  fluctuated  during  the  past  few 
years  to  an  extent  that  may  appear  almost  unbelievable  to  the  person 
not  familiar  with  currency  conditions  in  China.  Ordinarily,  the 
value  of  the  silver  tael  in  Ajnerican  gold  is  about  $0.66  to  $0.70.  On 
October  1,  1919,  the  tael  was  worth  in  United  States  gold  $1.3468. 
The  purchasing  price  of  the  silver  tael  in  China  is  no  more  with  ibe 
tael  equivalent  to  $1.35  gold  than  it  was  when  the  tael  was  equivalent 
to  $0.65  gold  J  this  means  that  the  American  buyer  \ic^o  carries  on  his 
transactions  m  or  through  gold  gets  for  the  same  amount  of  money, 
under  present  prices,  only  one-half  of  what  he  could  get  when  ex- 
change was  at  65 — ^less,  in  fact,  for  prices  expressed  in  silver  have 
actually  advanced,  in  addition  to  which  trans-Pacific  f  reighte  are  much 
higher  now  than  they  were  in  1916.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese 
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buyer  of  American  products  buys  an  article  to-day  for  10  taels 
(equivalent  to  $13.50  gold)  for  which  in  1916  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  20  taels,  with  the  gold  price  the  same.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that 
the  silver-exchange  situation  in  China  is  an  enormous  factor  in 
foreign  trade. 

The  ton  measurement  used  in  this  chapter  is  the  short,  ton  unless 
otherwise  specified.  Fifteen  piculs  in  Chinese  measurement  are 
equivalent  to  1  short  ton. 

For  fuller  information  readers  are  referred  to  articles  previously 
published  in  Commerce  Reports,  to  the  Chinese  Customs  Keturns  of 
Trade,  and  to  certain  material  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  American 
consular  service  in  China,  which  has  developed  into  a  very  energetic 
and  efficient  trade-intelligence  organization,  is  always  at  the  service 
of  the  American  business  public. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

ALUM. 

Alum  is  used  in  China  for  clarifying  water,  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing 
and  tanning,  and  in  sizing  and  whitening  paper.  China  produces  a 
high  quality,  reputed  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Roman  alum.  Its  pro- 
duction is  not  confined  to  any  particular  section;  it  is  found  m  a 
number  of  Provinces  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  China  ex- 
ported about .13,000  tons  during  1916,  principally  to  Japan  for  use 
in  dyestuffs.  In  1918  the  amount  was  2,684  short  tons.  Wenchow 
and  Ningpo  are  the  principal  ports  of  export. 

ANTIMONY. 

Antimony  is  used  for  making  type  metal  and  Babbitt  metal.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  lar^  quantities  have  gone  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  shrapnel  shells.  Chma  at  present  supplies  the  greater  part 
of  the  world  s  demand.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  American  imports 
of  antimony  in  1916  came  from  Cnina.  It  is  produced  in  Hunan, 
Kwangtun^,  and  southwestern  China,  95  per  cent  coming  from 
Hunan,  which  possesses  the  purest  ores,  practically  free  from  arsenic 
and  carrying  from  20  to  64  per  cent  of  antimony.  Smelting  is  done 
at  Chan^ha,  Hankow,  and  Wuchang.  The  Wah  Chanff  Co. 
(Chinese)  owns  the  French  patent  rights  for  Hunan  for  the  Iferren- 
schmidt  process  for  the  treatment  of  low-grade  sulphide  ores  and 
also  has  a  Chinese  Government  monopoly  for  a  limited  term  of  years 
for  producing  regulus  in  Hunan  Province.  Antimony  crude  (con- 
centrated antimony  sulphide  containing  between  65  and  70  per  cent 
of  antimony  metal)  is  the  usual  form  in  which  antimony  is  marketed 
in  Cliina.  The  regulus  assays  at  98  to  99.8  per  cent  pure.  In  1918 
China  exported  15,853  short  tons  of  regulus,  1,880  tons  of  crude,  and 
529  tons  of  ore.  The  ports  of  export  are  Hankow,  Shanghai,  and 
Hongkong.  The  regulus  is  shipped  in  boxes,  13^  pounds  to  a  box. 
For  fuller  reports  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  F.  N.  Cole's  articles 
in  the  American  Mining  Journal  and  various  articles  in  Commerce 
Reports. 

ARSENIC. 

Arsenic  bisulpliide  and  ai^nic  pyrites  in  combination  with  tin  are 
found  in  Hunan,  and  arsenic  in  the  form  of  orpiment  occurs  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Yunnan. 
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ASBESTOS. 

Consul  Baker  reports  that  asbestos  is  brought  to  Chungking  from 
deposits  in  Szechwan  Province  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds. 
It  is  mined  in  Manchuria  by  a  Japanese  company,  and  is  found  also 
in  northwestern  Kwangtung  and  in  Hupeh  Province.  Most  reports 
mention  the  product  as  of  short  fiber.  Tientsin,  in  recent  years,  has 
developed  a  considerable  export  trade  in  asbestos  prepared  by  the 
Tientsin  Asbestos  Co.  from  the  native  product. 

BORAX. 

Borax  is  found  in  China  in  Kansu,  Anhui,  and  Tibet^  most  of  it 
coming  from  the  lakes  of  Tibet.  The  Chinese  use  it  in  glazing  crock- 
ery, in  soldering  metal,  and  as  a  flux  for  metals. 

COAL. 

For  the  past  20  years  the  world  has  heard  marvelous  stories  of 
China's  vast  wealth  in  coal,  yet  China,  up  to  and  including  1917, 
imported  more  than  it  exported.  The  statistics  for  1918  show 
1,708,149  tons  exported  and  1,075,057  tons  imported.  According  to 
Mr.  V.  K.  Ting,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  China,  a 
minimum  estimate  of  China's  wealth  in  coal  indicates  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  world's  consumption  at  its  present  rate  of 
1,000,000,000  tons  a  year,  for  a  period  of  1,000  years.  Probably 
no  other  statement  made  concerning  China  would  demonstrate  more 
forcibly  than  this  the  backwardness  of  the  country  in  modem 
industrial  development.  Coal  is  known  to  occur  in  every  Province 
in  China.  Shansi,  Chihli,  Shantung,  Honan,  and  Manchuria  con- 
stitute probably  the  richest  coal-bearing  regions  in  China.  Shansi 
and  Hunan  are  particularly  rich  in  anthracite,  Shansi  being  re- 
garded as  richer  in  anthracite  than  Pennsylvania.  Most  of  the 
coal  now  worked  in  China  is,  however,  of  the  bituminous  variety. 
Mr.  Ting  estimates  the  annual  production  (1915)  at  15,000,000  metric 
tons  for  the  whole  of  China.  The  estimate  for  1918  can  probably  be 
placed  at  20,000,000  tons.  The  mines  worked  according  to  modem 
methods  produce  half  this  amount.  The  Fushun  mines  in  Manchuria 
now  (1918)  produce  8,000  tons  a  day.  The  Kailan  Mining  Co.  (Brit- 
ish-Chinese), in  the  Kaiping  district,  Chihli,  has  a  daily  output  of 
14,500  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  During  1917  it  shipped  from  Chin- 
wangtao  1,442,000  tons,  half  of  which  went  abroad.  The  Pinghsiang 
collieries  in  Hunan  have  a  daily  output  of  3,000  tons  of  semianthracite 
coal  and  one-half  this  amount  of  coke.  These  are  the  only  large  coal 
mines  in  China  not  dependent  upon  railway  transportation.  Modem 
transportation  facilities  and  more  workable  mining  laws  are  two  fac- 
tors necessary  to  the  development  of  China's  vast  stores  of  coal. 

COPPER. 

China  appears  to  be  poor  in  copper  ore.  Yunnan  furnishes  the 
only  substantial  source  of  supply ;  it  provides,  however,  far  less  than 
is  needed  for  the  copper  currency  of  the  country.  Szechwan  and 
Kansu  are  said  to  contain  copper  deposits^  but  to  what  extent  is  un- 
known. Southeastern  Manchuria  is  mining  copper,  in  connection 
with  which  a  Japanese  company  has  erected  a  copper  smelter  at 
Antung. 
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GOLD. 

Mr..V.  K.  Ting,  Chinese  Government  Geologist,  reports  on  gold 
as  follows; 

The  gold  deposits  may  be  divided  into  four  classes — (1)  recent  allavluiu, 
(2)  ancieDt  alluviuo],  (3)  Tertiary  sandstone,  (4)  quartz  veins  in  pre-Gambrian 
gneiss  and  metamorphic  rocks.  The  first  Is  by  far  the  most  important,  as  all 
the  productive  mines  of  Manchuria  and  Outer  Mongolia  belong  to  this  class. 
The  four  great  rivers  in  Manchuria,  the  Amur,  the  Yalu.  the  Tumen,  and  the 
Liaoho,  drain  large  areas  covered  by  gneiss  and  granite  whence  the  gold  has 
been  washed  down,  together  with  other  products  of  erosion,  Into  the  tributary 
valleya  All  the  great  gold  mines  in  Hellungklang  Province  are  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Amur  River,  those  of  Kirin  along  the  tribute ries  of  the  Yalu 
and  the  Tumen,  and  the  mines  of  Mukden  in  the  basin  of  the  Llaoho.  In  Onter 
Mongolia  they  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Iro,  the  Shara,  and  the  Kurduri.  aU  of 
which  are  tributaries  of  the  Selenga,  which  flows  into  Lake  Baikal.  Similar 
alluvium  Is  found  in  the  Upper  Kangtze  between  Yunnan  and  8zechwan«  In  the 
southern  tributaries  of  the  Tarim  in  Turkestan,  and  in  the  smaller  streams  in 
Shantung,  Honan,  and  Jehol. 

As  to  the  second  class,  we  have  a  unique  example  in  the  Wall  gold  mine  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yalung  River  in  Szechwan.  The  Tertiary  sandstone  known  as 
the  Hanhai  formation  has  a  wide  distribution  in  Turkestan  and  Kansu,  and  in 
the  Kwenlun  and  the  Nashan  it  is  often  auriferous.  In  Szechwan,  Kiangsi, 
Hunan,  Fuklen,  north  Chihli,  and  Shantung  the  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  in  the 
gneiss  and  phylllte  are  often  worked  In  a  sniaH  way.  The  famous  Maha  mine 
in  Szechwan  and  the  Pingkiang  mine  in  Hunan  both  belong  to  this  class.  The 
alluvium  worked  In  Manchuria  contains,  on  the  average,  1.07  pennyweights  of 
gold  per  ton,  while  quartz  veins  are  not  considered  workable  when  the  gold 
content  is  much  less  than  6  pennyweights  per  ton. 

In  1915  the  total  production  was  about  200,000  ounces — 120.000  ounces  from 
Manchuria  and  60,000  ounces  from  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  rest  from  Chihli, 
Hunan.  Shantung,  Kansu,  Turkestan,  Szechwan,  Yunnan,  Kiangsi,  and  Honan. 

Consul  Moser,  stationed  at  Harbin,  reports  that  $3,000,000  worth  of 
gold  is  exported  annually  from  gold  mines  of  northern  Manchuria, 
which  are  only  partially  worked. 

IRON. 

One  reads  in  Chinese  history  that  several  centuries  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era  the  banners  of  China  were  carried  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  there  to  meet  the  banners  of  Rome,  and  that  the  way 
was  thus  paved  for  China's  silks  and  iron  in  European  markets.  The 
Shansi  iron  industry  is  claimed  by  a  Chinese  writer  to  be  the  oldest  in 
the  world.  Like  many  others  of  the  great  resources  of  China  the 
country's  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  but  little  developed.  Dr.  H. 
Foster  Bain,  assistant  director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
who  spent  some  time  in  China  investigating  its  mineral  resources, 
estimates  that  China  has  400,000,000  tons  oi  iron  ore  available  and 
suitable  for  modern  furnace  reaction  and  an  additional  300,000,000 
tons  that  might  be  treated  by  native  methods.  The  iron-ore  deposits 
are  now  controlled  by  Chinese  or  Japanese  interests,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment aiming  to  control  those  that  are  not  already  mortgaged  to 
Japanese  interests.  The  Penchihu  furnaces  are  producing  in  1918 
about  75,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  The  Anshanchan  Iron  Works  in  Man- 
churia, operated  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  have  an  annual 
output  of  150,000  tons.  The  Han-Yeh-Ping  furnaces  are  probably 
producing  an  equal  amount,  which  will  be  mcreased  when  the  com- 
pany's furnaces  are  in  operation  at  Tayeh.  Thus,  a  fair  estimate  of , 
China's  production  of  pig  iron    (1918)    would  seem  to  be  about 
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500,000  tons  a  year,  including  the  output  of  numerous  crude  native 
furnaces,  about  50  per  cent  ot  which  are  said  to  be  in  Shansi.  The 
Han-Yeh-Ping  Co.  took  out,  in  1917,  540,000  tons  of  iron  ore.  Dur- 
ing 1917  China  exported  to  Japan  170,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  valued  at 
5,300,000  taels,  and  303,500  tons  of  iron  ore,  valued  at  1,000,000  taels. 
One  tael,  in  1917,  was  equal  to  $1.08  United  States  currency. 

JADE. 

China  exhausted  most  of  its  own  supplies  of  jade  stone  many  cm- 
turies  ago  and  now  depends  upon  Burma  for  the  stone.  The  chief 
centers  for  jade  carving  are  Canton,  Peking,  and  Soochow.  Books 
on  Chinese  art  give  full  descriptions  of  yade  oraaments  and  art  pieces. 

LEAD. 

The  principal  lead  mine  in  China  is  the  Shuikoushan,  in  Hunan, 
owned  bv  the  provincial  government  The  official  records  of  the 
output  oJ  this  mine  over  a  period  of  20  years  show  that  it  produced 
50,000  tons  of  lead  and  126,000  tons  of  zinc  concentrates.  It  employs 
5,000  laborers,  who  receive  from  12  to  30  cents  Mexican  per  day. 
The  Kungshan  mine  in  Tungchwan,  Yunnan,  is  the  only  other  large 
Ifiad  mine  in  operation  in  China.  In  the  Far  Eastern  Keview  for 
December,  1917,  there  is  an  article  on  "  The  Shuikoushan  Zinc  and 
Lead  Mine,"  and  in  the  October^916,  number  there  is  one  entitled 
"  The  Shuikoushan  Lead  Mine  in  Hunan."  China  exported  about  100 
tons  of  lead  in  1917. 

White  lead  is  made  in  China  by  taking  sheets  of  lead,  rolling  them 
as  one  mi^t  a  paper,  placing  the  roll  in  a  vessel  with  rice  ym^;ar, 
and  applying  a  slow  heat,  which  gradually  breaks  down  the  lead  mto 
a  powder.  After  the  lead  is  carbonized,  the  powder  is  dried,  pressed 
into  cakes,  and  sold.  It  is  often  adulteratea  with  gypsum,  lime,  or 
flour.  It  is  mixed  with  wood  oil  for  common  paint,  sold  lor  a  cos- 
metic, etc.    Very  little  is  exported. 

UMBSTONB— POTASH— <)UICKSILVEB—BaAL6ML 

China  is  rich  in  limestone  deposits,  especially  in  Chihli  Province. 

In  1917  the  customs  returns  of  trade  show  exports  of  1,000  tons  of 
potash  from  China,  the  bulk  from  Kowloon  in  aie  Canton  district. 

Quicksilver  is  mined  in  western  Hunan,  Kweichow,  and  Szechwan, 
but  the  output  is  ^nall. 

Arsenic  bisulphide  from  Yunnan  and  Hunan  to  th&  extent  of  about 
600,000  pounds  was  exported  during  1917. 

SALT. 

The  salt  industry  in  China  is  under  Grovemment  control  and  sub- 
ject to  a  high  Cxovemment  tax.  Thus  salt  does  not  enter  into  the 
export  trade.  There  are  three  sources  of  production — sea,  lake,  and 
welL  Solar  evaporation  alone  is  used  in  the  first  two.  In  the 
Szechwan  salt  wells,  borings  have  been  made  through  solid  rock  to 
a  depth  of  3,000  feet.  TTie  mouth  of  these  wells  will  be  no  more  than 
about  12  inches  in  diameter.  Grenerations  are  required  to  reach  the 
extreme  depths.    The  drills  are  dropped  down  on  ribbons  of  bamboa 
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The  brine  is  brought  up  through  bamboo  tube  buckets,  some  80  feet 
long  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  by  water  buffalos  or  oxen  turning  the 
huge  whim  or  drum,  which  winds  up  the  bucket.  Some  of  these 
dnuns  are  60  feet  in  circumference  and  12  feet  in  height.  Salt  can 
be  exported  only  under  special  Government  permit. 

SXLVER. 

In  the  absence  of  a  geological  survey,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
authoritatively  the  mineral  resources  of  a  country.  China  does  not 
appear  to  possess  rich  silver  deposits.  This  mineral  seems  to  be  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  Yunnan  and  Western  Kweichow,  where,  ac- 
cording to  report,  it  is  well  distributed. 

SOAPSTONE. 

At  Foochow,  Wenchow,  Laichow  (Shantung)^  and  in  Kweichow 
and  Shensi  Provinces,  as  well  as  in  other  places  m  China,  soapstone 
resembling  colored  marble  is  found  and  carved  into  ornaments,  which 
find  a  considerable  sale. 

TIN. 

More  tlian  13,000  short  tons  of  pig  tin,  valued  at  12,204,877  taels, 
were  exported  from  China  in  1917,  bringing  China  to  the  fore  in 
aiding  to  supply  the  world's  tin  consumption.  In  1918  the  amoimt 
was  9,721  tons,  valued  at  11,009,067  taels. 

More  than  half  of  this  went  to  the  United  States  and  nearly  all  of 
it  was  exported  from  Yunnan  Province,  although  Hunan  and  Kiangsi 
Province^  also  possess  valuable  tin  deposits.  Most  of  the  Yunnan 
tin  comes  from  the  Kotchiu  district,  and,  according  to  Mr.  V.  K. 
Ting,  Chinese  Government  geologist,  most  of  the  ore  is  in  residual 
clay  formed  by  decalcification  (more  or  less  superficial)  of  limestone 
and  can  be  concentrated  by  repeated  washings.  The  annual  output 
of  this  district  is  about  7,000  tons.  The  silver  exchan^  situation  in 
China — ^with  the  silver  dollar  almost  equal  in  value  to  the  gold  dollar, 
while  the  Straits  silver  currencjr  has  a  fixed  relation  to  that  of  gold — 
militates  seriously  against  the  tin  trade  of  China,  as  prices  of  tin  are 
fixed  on  a  gold  basis  by  the  Straits  Grovemment.  For  example,  al- 
though the  price  of  tin  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  1917  was  more 
than  twice  what  it  was  two  years  before,  the  amount  realized  in  silver 
with  the  present  exchange  gave  the  Chinese  tin  exporters  no  more  in 
silver  than  they  had  received  two  years  before.  Furthermore,  the 
taxes  on  tin  in  Yunnan  are  burdensome  and  not  encouraging  to  the 
development  of  the  industry.  The  tax  for  railway  construction  pur- 
poses amounts  to  10  per  cent  on  the  gross  value  of  the  tin,  which  is 
fixed  at  $1,600  Mex.  per  ton  for  tax  purposes.  In  addition,  there  are 
other  burdensome  impositions. 

The  Yunnan  Tin  Trading  Co.  operates  a  modem  smelting  and  ore- 
dressing  plant  at  Kotchiu.  Yunnan  tin  is  all  sent  to  Hongkong,  from 
which  port  it  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
etc.,  the  United  States  taking  more  than  50  p^  cent. 

TtJNGSTBN.i 

Tungsten  deposits  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  China  below 
the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  principal  districts  are  in  the 

» This  sectioii  on  tangsten  Is  from  a  report  by  Vice  Consul  Charles  E.  Kline,  Shanghai. 
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Provinooft  of  Hunan  (southern  part) ;  in  Hangchow  and  its  vicinity; 
Kian^si  (southern  part),  in  the  Lungnanhsien,  Tinnan,  Sinfenghsien, 
Nankanghsien,  and  Taiyu  districts;  and  Kwangtung  (eastern  part) 
in  the  Wuwha,  Hingninghsien,  Kaiyung,  Heifung,  Lukfung,  and 
Wailia  districts,  (northern  part)  in  the  Namyung,  Lokchong,  Chi- 
hing,  and  Chukiang  districts.  The  districts  mentioned  are  only  those 
in  which  operations  are  now  being  carried  on,  there  being  other  large 
areas  in  which  tungsten  deposits  are  found  (in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Provinces  of  Ilunan  and  Kiangsi  and  the  northeastern  part  of 
Kwangtung)  that  have  not  as  yet  been  opened. 

Chinese  tungsten,  in  the  form  of  wolframite,  occurs  either  as  sands 
or  pebbles  in  the  streams  or  in  small  veins  in  the  granitic  rocka  The 
former  deposits  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  cassiterite  or  magne- 
tite, or  both,  usually  mixed  with  quartz  sands,  the  latter  in  the  rorm 
of  veins  ranging  in  thickness  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  2  or  3 
inches.  Although  both  kinds  of  deposits  are  found  in  many  widely 
scattered  regions,  they  are  never  found  in  large  quantities  in  any  par- 
ticular area.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  this  industry  is  of 
very  recent  origin  in  China,  no  modem  systematic  methods  have  been 
inaugurated  to  exnlore  this  field. 

Rakes,  toms,  and  pans  are  used  for  washing  the  stream  ores,  while 
in  the  case  of  vein  ores,  hand  hammers,  drills,  and  sometimes  black 
powder  are  used  for  extracting  the  valuable  content  of  the  ore. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  places  in  Hunan  and  Kwangtung,  nearly 
all  the  mining  is  carried  on  by  farmers,  who  work  during  their  spare 
time  after  their  farming  labor  is  completed.  But  during  the  early 
part  of  1918  the  industry  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of 
the  farmers  suspended  tneir  farm  work  and  devoted  themselves  en- 
tirely to  tungsten  mining. 

The  concentrates  offered  on  the  market  are  rather  impure,  and 
usually  have  to  be  reconcentrated  for  export  purposes.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  few  native,  as  well  as  foreign,  companies  have  sprung  up,  each 
having  a  concentrating  plant  of  some  sort.  The  Yui  Hwa  Mineral 
Supply  Co.  has  a  fairly  well-equipped  plant,  containing  shaking 
screens,  jigs,  rocking  tables,  and  round  revolving  tables  for  concen- 
trating its  own  ores  and  those  collected  from  mining  centers;  and 
it  is  in  a  position  to  produce  concentrates  of  67-72  per  cent  WO,  with 
about  5  per  cent  of  manganese  and  containing  but  a  small  amount  of 
impurities  such  as  copper  or  tin. 

The  farmers  take  their  concentrates  to  the  local  market  where  they 
dispose  of  them  to  local  dealers  at  the  best  prices  obtainable.  The 
local  dealers,  in  turn,  sell  them  to  licensed  collectors  from  the  ports. 
The  port  dealer  has  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Government,  and,  after  dip- 
ping the  concentrates  to  his  own  port,  he  is  under  obligation  to 
export  them  within  a  certain  period,  usually  three  months.  If  he 
fails  to  do  this,  he  is  obliged  to  get  another  license  for  the  same  pre 
or  forfeit  the  ore  to  the  Government. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  year  1918,  as  prepared  by  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  the  total  exports  of  tungsten  ore  amount- 
ed to  10,365  short  tons.  However,  tne  total  production  for  the 
year  1918  exceeded  this  figure,  there  being  large  quantities  left  in 
the  mining  districts  which  could  not  be  soldl)y  reason  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Europe.    The  working  of  the  desposits  continued, 
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nerei-theless,  until  February,  1919,  when  the  operators  saw  that  the 
returns  would  not  even  pay  their  workmen.  It  is  stated  that  mining 
operations  can  not  be  resumed  unless  the  market  price  is  high  enough 
to  enable  operators  to  pay  each  workman  20  tael  cents  per  day  tor 
his  labor. 

It  is  estimated  that  all  the  mines  in  the  above-mentioned  districts 
are  capable  of  equaling  their  production  during  the  year  1918  for 
more  than  10  years.  Future  shipments  abroad  will  be  governed 
entirely  by  the  demands  of  the  American  and  European  markets. 

ZINC 

The  war  has  affected  adversely  the  zinc  trade  of  China,  because  of 
high  freight  rates  and  unfavorable  silver  exchange.  The  exports  of 
zinc  spelter  dropped  from  38,000  piculs  (1  picuT=133J  pounds)  in 
1915  to  2,100  piculs  in  1918,  and  of  zinc  ore  from  140,000  piculs  in 
1915  to  2,700  piculs  in  1918.  The  main  source  of  supply  at  present 
is  in  Hunan  at  Shuikoushan,  which,  in  1914,  had  an  output  of  4,000 
tons  of  lead  and  12,000  tons  of  zinc.  Zinc  is  also  widely  distributed 
throughout  Kweichow,  Yunnan,  and  Szechwan  Provinces. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

BRISTLES. 

Pigs  are  raised  everywhere  in  China,  and  pigs'  bristles  have  become 
an  important  article  of  export,  amounting  to  4,700  tons  a  year,  valued 
at  nearly  $8,000,000.  Bristles  that  are  long,  thick,  stiff,  bright,  wiry, 
and  clean  command  the  best  prices.  The  white  are  preferred.  Each 
hog  yields  about  Ij  pounds  ot  bristles.  The  yield  or  each  hog  is  tied 
in  a  Dundle,  placed  in  water  for  a  few  days,  then  scraped  off,  combed 
to  remove  impurities,  sun-dried,  steitmed.  and  then  sorted  into  bun- 
dles about  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  with  oristles  of  uniform  length. 
Most  of  the  work  of  cleaning  and  tying  the  bristles  is  done  by 
women,  who  receive  about  5  or  6  cents  a  day.  Buyers  are  very  par- 
ticular about  the  bristles  being  well  cleaned,  of  uniform  length  and 
color,  and  the  bundles  solid.  This  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  prices  vary  from  20  taels  to  300  taels  per  picul  (133^  pounds) 
depending  on  the  assortments.  The  collecting  season  is  from  Nov- 
ember to  April,  as  bristles  are  soft  and  useless  for  the  trade  during 
the  hot  months.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  main  producing 
and  shipping  centers  are  north  of  the  Yangtze.  For  export  the 
bristles  are  packed  in  boxes  containing  1  picuT  to  a  box.  The  ports 
from  which  they  are  shipped  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
Tientsin,  Chungking,  and  Hankow.  Manchuria  and  Shantung  are 
increasing  in  impor&nce  in  this  trade.  Most  of  the  bristles  are  ship- 
ped to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  China  offers 
an  excellent  field  for  the  manufacture  of  brushes.  It  is  surprising 
that  greater  developments  in  this  direction  have  not  taken  place. 

BUTTON  SHELLS. 

During  the  past  few  yeai'S  buyers  have  come  to  China  to  purchase 
shells  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons.  Such  shells  are 
found  in  the  rivers  in  the  Tientsin  district,  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  in 
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Central  China,  and  in  certain  sections  of  South  China.  The  prices 
of  the  shells  have  advanced  from  two  to  five  fold.  Machines  for  cut- 
ting the  blanks  are  heing  set  up  in  China,  and  plans  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  buttons  in  China  are  projected. 

CATTLE. 

China  is  not  considered  a  cattle  country.  It  has  never  developed  a 
dairy  industry,  nor  are  the  Chinese  people  beef  eaters,  except  the 
Chinese  Mohammedans,  of  whom  there  are  about  20,000,(XX)  in  north- 
western China.  Cattle  arCj  however,  raised  as  farm  animals,  and  m 
some  sections  as  beef — ^prmcipally  for  export  or  for  the  Moham- 
medan population.  Consul  Moser,  at  Harbin,  states  that  in  northern 
Manchuria  there  are  about  400,000  cattle  and  that  region  is  capable 
of  marvelous  development  as  a  cattle  country.  Northwestern  Cnina, 
Szechwan,  and  Shantung  are  the  principal  producing  centers.  Many 
cattle  are  driven  from  the  west  across  Central  Chma  to  Shantung, 
where  they  are  killed  for  beef  for  export.  Shantimg,  within  recent 
years,  discovered  the  cattle  industry  to  be  profitable,  and  it  is  now 
estimated  that  there  are  600,000  head  of  cattle  in  that  Province. 
Prior  to  the  war  Shantung  shipped  about  75,000  head  a  year.  The 
United  States  Army  in  the  Philippines  secures  its  beef  from  Shan- 
tung. Western  Szechwan  and  southwestern  China  also  raise  cattle 
in  considerable  numbers.  Shantung  ships  out  of  the  Province  30,- 
000,000  pounds  of  beef  annually.  Wudiow,  on  the  West  Riv^,  ox- 
ports  from  25,000  to  50,000  head  a  year.  In  southern  Fukien  the 
cattle  industry  thrived  at  one  time  and  gives  promise  of  renewed  de- 
velopment, as  there  are  splendid  grazing  lands  in  that  section.  Inner 
Mongolia  and  Manchuria  possess  enormous  stretches  of  good  grazing 
lands  and  offer  notable  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  cat- 
tle industry  on  an  enormous  scale.  One  reason,  prooably,  why  cattle 
raising  and  daiiring  have  not  developed  into  real  industries  in  China 
in  recent  years  nas  been  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of  ooping  with 
rinderpest  and  anthrax. 

DOGSKINS. 

The  Chinese  customs  reports  as  follows: 

Dogskins  are  made  up  into  rugs  for  sleeping  mats  and  clothing.  The  hair  is 
long  and  thick  and  of  all  colors,  from  a  rich  black  through  all  shades  and  com- 
binations of  brown,  yellow,  and  gray  to  pure  white.  The  last  are  the  finest. 
There  are  thousands  of  dog  farms  dotted  over  southwestern  Manchuria  and 
eastern  Mongolia  where  from  20  to  some  hundreds  of  dogs  are  reared  annually 
as  a  source  of  wealth;  for  example,  a  bride  will  hare  as  her  dowry  a  number 
of  dogs  in  proportion  to  her  father's  meana 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  found  such  splendid  dogskin — ^for  size^  length 
of  hair,  and  quaUty — ^as  the  extreme  cold  develops  there.  A  full-sized  robe  is 
so  by  68  inches,  taken  from  eight  dogs.  The  dogs  are  crueUy  strangled  when  8 
months  old,  in  midwinter,  the  coats  being  then  at  their  best 

The  export  in  1916  was  806,000  pieces. 

EGGS  AND  CmCKBNS. 

Although  the  egg  trade  has  assumed  a  position  of  importance 
within  recent  years  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  China,  it  can  not  be 
said  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  egg  or  poultry  industry  in  the 
country.    The  Chinese  are  an  agricultural  people,  probably  to  the 
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extent  of  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  population.  They  are  gardeners 
rather  than  formers.  Nearly  every  household  among  the  farming 
population  has  a  few  chickens.  Various  interesting  dericee  are  used 
to  supplement  nature^s  way  of  hatching  the  eggs.  In  the  north, 
*'  kang,^*  a  brick  or  mud  stove,  serves  as  an  incubator.  In  the  south, 
layers  of  heated  rice  husks  and  eggs  are  placed  in  a  tub  and  changed 
every  day  (with  500  eggs  to  the  tub).  Old  men  and  women  are 
known  to  hatch  eggs  successfully  by  carrving  them  in  their  clothing. 
Ducks'  eggs  are  Imtched  in  South  China  by  being  placed  in  the  mud 
in  the  sun.  Only  chickens'  eggs  enter  into  the  export  trade,  although 
enormous  quantities  of  ducks^eggs  are  prod^uced  and  the  raising  of 
ducks  is  an  industry.  In  China,  they  are  generally  small,  requiring 
from  10  to  12  to  make  a  pound,  although  Consul  Williamson,  in  Man- 
churia, tells  of  eggs  there  that  go  4  to  a  pound.  Tlie  Chinese  pre- 
serve eggs  by  coating  them  with  a  preparation  of  clay,  rice,  husks, 
and  salt  and  then  packing  them  in  earthenware  jars,  sealed  up.  They 
will  keep  for  several  years^  but  must  be  cooked  before  using.  An- 
other method  is  by  using  lime.  In  that  case  the  eggs  become  hard 
and  turn  a  dark  color  j  they  keep  indefinitely. 

Chickens  and  ducks  m  China  are  cleaned,  salted,  stretched  flat  on 
a  frame  of  bamboo  sticks,  and  dried.  They  are  placed  on  the  native 
market  in  this  shape  all  over  China, 

Eggs  are  produced  in  China  wherever  there  is  human  habitation* 
In  coUecting  them  for  the  foreign  trade  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion naturafiy  figures  largely.  Throughout  the  Yangtze  Valley  and 
the  regions  generally  reached  by  water  and  rail  tran^ortation  eggs 
enter  into  foreign  trade — ^the  more  populous  the  region  tapped^  by 
rail  or  water  transportation  the  greater  being  the  egg  production^ 
It  is  estimated  that  Shantung  Province  furnishes,  on  an  average,  a 
million  eg^  a  day  during  the  spring  months  for  foreign  trade.  The 
thrifty  Chinese  sell  rather  than  use  the  eggs  they  get.  Twenty  years 
ago  e^s  could  be  purchased  in  Shantung  at  the  rate  of  seven  for  2 
cents  Mex.  To-day  they  are  diflBcult  to  purchase  at  less  than  1  cent 
Mex.  apiece.  In  Shansi,  removed  from  rail  and  water  transporta- 
ticMi,  eggs  sell  three  for  1  cent  Mex.* 

During  1918  China  exported  209,867,000  preserved  and  fresh  eggs; 
1,743,200  pounds  of  frozen  eggs;  and  38,580,933  pounds  of  egg  yolk 
and  albumen.  The  figures  for  frozen  eggs  and  for  preserved  and 
fresh  e^re  represent  great  decreases  as  compared  with  other  recent 
years.  China's  exports  of  egg  products  for  1918  were  valued  at  more 
than  $11,000,000.  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Nanking,  Tsingtau,  Swatow, 
and  Tientsin  are  the  principal  ports  from  which  eggs  and  e^  prod- 
ucts are  diipped.  There  are  ractories  at  these  and  other  places  in 
China  for  the  preparation  of  the  albumen  and  yolk.  Prices  of  dry 
egg  albumen  in  Tientsin  for  1917  ranged  between  90  and  100  taels 
per  picul  (133^  pounds). 

FEATHERS. 

China  exports  annually  aboTit  15,000  tons  of  duck,  goose,  and  other 
feathers.  The  Yangtze  and  Canton  regions  are  the  centers  of  this 
trade^  with  Shan^ai  and  Hongkong  as  the  ports  of  shipment.  For- 
eign importers  are  obliged  to  clean,  grade,  and  pack  the  feathers  in 


*See  fiDOtnoio  on  p.  124. 
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preparation  for  shipping.  Regular  establishments  have  been  created 
for  the  sorting,  grading,  steaming,  drying,  and  baling  of  feathers  for 
export.  They  are  pressed  by  hydraulic  power  into  bales  of  200 
pounds  net.  With  good  rice  crops  throughout  Central  and  South 
China,  large  supplies  of  feathers  are  assured,  because  the  farmers 
then  raise  more  chickens  and  ducks,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  more 
wild  game.  In  China  the  wing  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  made  into 
fans.  The  egret,  once  common  in  Szechwan  and  Fukien,  has  been 
almost  wiped  out  by  the  demand  for  its  feathers.  Kingfisher  feath- 
ers are  used  in  ornamental  jewelry,  generally  set  into  silver  orna- 
ments. Before  the  fall  of  the  Tsing  JDynasty  there  was  a  big  demand 
in  China  for  peacock  feathers,  used  tor  decorative  purposes  on  the 
hats  of  officials  of  certain  rank.  An  innovation  in  China  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pheasant  farms  of  Kwangtung,  where  golden  and  silver 
pheasants  are  domesticated  in  great  numbers  that  their  feathers  may 
be  used  for  export. 

FISH  AND  FISHERY  PRODUCTS. 

Although  China  exports  amiually  about  15,000  tons  of  fish  and 
fishery  products,  its  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  amount  to  100,000 
tons,  valued  at  14,000,000  taels.  Everj^body  in  China  eats  these 
foods.  Every  stream  or  pool  of  water,  no  matter  how  small,  seems 
to  contain  fish  or  fishery  products  of  some  kind  fit  for  Chinese  con- 
sumption. One  encounters  persons  fishing  with  otters,  cormorants, 
nets,  poles,  weirs  (bamboo  fish  traps),  troUers,  and,  seemingly,  in 
every  other  way  that  has  ever  been  devised.  The  nrincipal  article 
of  export  is  cuttle  fish,  the  bulk  of  which  goes  from  Ningpo,  and  the 
total  exports  of  which  amount  to  $400,000  a  year. 

FROGS'  LEGS. 

China  abounds  in  waterways,  canals,  pools,  and  rice  paddies, 
creating  a  condition  favorable  to  the  production  of  frogs.  Edible 
frogs  {raria  esculenta)  abound  as  far  south  as  Fukien.  They  can  be 
purchased  for  about  20  cents  a  hundred.  It  remains  for  some  enter- 
prising individual  to  find  a  means  of  exporting  this  delicious  product 
to  American  and  European  markets,  where  there  is  a  greater  demand 
than  in  China. 

GAME. 

China  abounds  in  wild  game,  even  throughout  the  densely  popu- 
lated Yangtze  Valley  regions.  Good  feed  is  plentiful  in  the  culti- 
vated areas,  since  the  land  is  under  cultivation  just  as  lonff  during 
the  year  as  climatic  conditions  will  permit.  Geese  come  &om  the 
north  in  vast  numbers  to  winter  in  China.  Ducks  are  most  numer- 
ous; in  fact.  China  may  be  said  to  be  the  duck  hunter's  paradise. 
The  mallara,  yellow-nib,  sheldrake,  several  varities  of  teal,  white- 
eyed,  scaup,  tuftedj  and  pintail  are  among  the  wild  ducks  found  in 
China,  the  teal  bemg  probably  the  most  ccnnmon.  The  bustard, 
pheasant,  snipe,  quail,  partridge,  grouse,  plover,  and  sage  hen  are 
also  found  in  varying  abundance.  These  are  all  sought  after  now  by 
a  British  cold-storage  company  that  has  erected  plants  in  various 
parts  of  China  and  operates  a  line  of  refrigerator  steamers.  Prices, 
which  were  ridiculously  low  before  the  inauguration  of  this  business, 
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have  in  some  cases  and  localities  advanced  four  and  five  fold,  though 
thev  are  still  low  from  an  Occidental  point  of  view. 

Deer  are  still  plentiful  in  China.  Wild  boars  are  found  in  good 
numbers.  Tigers,  leopards,  foxes,  wolves,  etc.,  are  found  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  but  in  decreasing  numbers. 

Provision  should  be  afforded  on  American  trans-Pacific  steamers 
for  refrigerator  accommodations,  so  as  to  permit  the  American 
public  to  obtain  China's  game,  poultry,  egg,  and  meat  products,  now 
so  badly  needed. 

HAIR.  HUMAN,  AND  HAIR  NETS. 

The  exports  of  human  hair  from  China  have  averaged  about 
3,000,000  pounds  a  year  for  the  last  10  years.  With  the  revolution 
in  1911,  the  cutting  of  queues  was  very  general  throughout  the  south 
and  many  men  in  the  north  parted  with  theirs,  although  the  ma- 
jority of  the  male  population  north  of  the  Yangtze  still  wear  their 
queues.  The  supplies  of  hair  are  augumented  from  the  combings  of 
the  women,  from  barber-shop  cuttings,  and  from  women  who  in 
times  of  stress  dispose  of  their  hair.  It  is  exported  under  three 
grades — (1)  solid  dressed  clubbed  lengths,  (2)  stumps,  and  (3) 
combings.  The  first  ^ade  is  dressed  in  solid  lengths  of  from  8 
to  36  inches  with  2  inches  difference  between  eacn  length.  The 
second  grade  consists  of  short  hair  imder  15  inches,  also  in  small 
bundles.  The  third  takes  short,  tangled  hair,  and  combings.  Before 
being  shipped  to  the  United  States  all  hair  must  be  officially  disin- 
fected. Consul  General  Anderson  reports  that  the  Hongkong  ex- 
porters require  that  the  hair  be  sold  in  assortments,  usually  consist- 
ing of  135,  50,  35,  25,  and  10  pounds  of  the  various  grades,  so  that 
dealers  may  not  have  left  on  their  hands  certain  grades  for  which 
there  is  no  demand  in  the  market  to  which  the  other  grades  are 
shipped. 

Hair  nets  were  first  made  in  Shantung  under  German  supervision. 
Large  quantities  of  the  hair  exported  from  China  are  sent  back  to 
Shantung,  after  treatment  and  preparation^  for  making  the  delicate 
hair  nets  used  by  women  to  keep  their  hair  m  place.  Labor  is  cheap 
and  plentiful  in  Shantung  and  has  become  very  adept  at  making 
these  nets.  The  hair,  before  being  shipped  to  Chefoo,  is  bleached 
with  peroxide  thinned  with  acid  and  is  boiled  in  dye,  giving  a  hair 
softer  and  of  finer  texture  than  the  coarse  product  originally  shipped 
from  China.  The  Chinese  in  Chefoo  are  importing  the  peroxide  and 
preparing  the  hair  directly  for  the  making  of  the  nets,  but  the  result- 
ing nets  are  of  a  poor  qualitj[  as  yet.  There  are  indications,  how- 
ever, that  the  Chinese-dyed  hair  will  improve  and  soon  become  satis- 
factory to  the  trade.  The  nets  are  made  up  of  different  colors.  This 
trade  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  in  Shantung  as  to  amount  to 
upward  of  a  million  dollars  gold  and  to  involve  the  employment  of 
more  than  100,000  people.  Most  of  these  nets  are  now  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

According  to  Consul  General  Sammons,  at  Shanghai,  the  hair  of 
certain  animals,  such  as  the  ^oat  and  the  yak,  is  mixed  by  the  manu- 
facturers with  the  human  hair.  It  is  stated  that  for  this  purpose  the 
yak's  tail  is  valuable  because  of  its  length  and  whiteness,  and  when 
mixed  with  other  shades  it  produces  the  desired  silvery  effect.    Tient- 
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sin  exported  330,000  pounds  of  goat's  hair  during  the  year  1917.  Six 
hundred  tons  of  horse  hair  (manes  and  tails)  from  Tientsin  and 
Dairen  and  400  tons  of  other  animals^  hair  were  exported  from  CJhina 
during  1917.  The  uncleaned  refuse  of  pigs'  bristles,  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial article  of  export  under  the  name  "  hogs'  hair.''  It  is  used  in 
the  upholstery  trade.  It  is  disinfected  by  steam  before  shipment  to 
the  tfnited  States  and  is  press  packed  in  rales,  four  to  the  ton.  Con- 
sul General  Sammons  states  that  Shanghai  can  supply  each  season 
between  2,000  and  3,000  tons,  and  Hankow  and  other  Yangtze  ports 
can  furnish  considerable  quantities. 

HAMS. 

More  than  4,000,000  pounds  of  hams,  valued  at  600/)00  taels  (about 
$716,000  United  States  currency)  were  exported  from  China  during 
1918.  Great  Britain  was  the  principal  importer.  Hankow,  Shang- 
hai, Hangchow,  and  Yunnan  are  the  ports  from,  which  hams  are  ex- 
ported. I  unnan  hams  are  reputed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  of  the  best 
quality,  followed  by  the  Chckiang  and  Hunan  products.  The  Chinese 
consume  vast  quantities  of  hams  and  pork.  Pigs  are  raised  every- 
where in  China,  but  in  Yunnan,  Hunan,  and  Chekiang  they  are  bet- 
ter fed  than  elsewhere.  Shanghai,  the  "  New  Yore  or  Paris  of 
China,"  is  a  big  market  for  the  choicest  Chinese  hams;  consequently 
importers  are  able  to  secure  quantity  and  quality  there. 

HIDES,  SnNS.  AND  FUBS. 

China's  exports  of  hides,  skins,  and  furs  for  1918  are  shown  in  the 
following  table.    The  values  ai'e  expressed  in  United  States  currency : 


Arti(^es. 


Qnsittlty. 


V&bM. 


Hides  and  sUns: 
Undressed— 

Bnflaloaadcow pounds. 

Ooftt pieces. 

Horse,  ass,  aad  mule 

fihe^  ,. 

I>ressed— 

Goat  (tanned) .do... 

Kid do... 

Lamb do... 

Fbts.  dressed  and  tmdressedi 

Fox do... 

Marmot ^ do... 

Raoooon. do... 

Sable do... 

Weasel • do... 

Unclasseda do... 


53,751,M1 
8,940,671 
a,990,«24 

7i<aaa 

Ul,206 

25,340 

650,416 

83,217 

681 

490,446 

2,280,880 


816,070,516 

«>883,Si6 

783.074 

836,450 

1,600^400 

86,708 

254,834 

m,836 
17S,7a 
79,006 
SI  145 
121,000 
973,065 


a  Inelodea  antelope,  badger,  eat,  deer,  dog,  rabbit,  s^pitrrel,  wfjtt,  etc. 

Heavy  hides  are  used  for  the  production  of  sole  leather^  machinery 
belting,  suit  cases,  trunks,  etc.,  and  light  hides  for  li^ht  shoes  and  for 
uppers.  Sheep  and  goat  skins  are  used  for  the  lightest  footwear, 
gloves,  fancy  goods,  upholstery,  purses,  etc. 

Foreign  establishments  are  maintained  at  Tientsin,  Hankow, 
Shanghai,  and  Hongkong  for  the  cleaning,  grading,  and  press-pack- 
ing ox  hides  and  skins  collected  from  the  producing  centers,  of  which 
Kalgan  and  Chungking  are  important.    The  Chinese  dealers  do  not 
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attend  to  these  details  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  tbe  foreign  buyer. 
The  hides  are  also  subjected  to  the  scientific  treatment  demanded  by 
the  country  to  which  they  are  exported.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  prices  of  hides  have  more  than  doubled.  At  Tientsin,  in  1917, 
prices  of  dry,  salted  cowhides,  best  grade,  ranged  from  36  to  48  taels 
per  picul  (133^  pounds)  and  of  lower  grades  from  26  to  40  taels, 
while  untanned  goatskins  ranged  in  price  from  40  to  50  taels  for  best 
grades.  Tientsin  and  Hankow  are  the  principal  export  centers  for 
hides,  skins,  and  furs.  Kalgan,  on  the  Mongolia  border,  and  Chung- 
king, on  the  upper  Yangtze,  are  important  collecting  enters.  Hong- 
kong is  the  export  center  for  hides  and  skins  from  Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi,  Kweichow,  and  Yunnan.  Since  the  war,  increased  prices 
for  these  products  have  caused  supplies  from  South  China  and  Indo- 
China  to  enter  the  market.  At  Tsingtau,  although  a  good  many 
cattle  are  slaughtered,  the  expoils  of  hides  are  small,  as  the  Japa- 
nese have  estaWished  a  tannery  there  and  are  making  leather.  There 
are  two  tanneries  in  Tientsin,  out  they  are  apparently  not  successful, 
partly  because  of  the  hard  water  and  excessively  dry  atmospheric 
conditions.  It  is  very  likely  that  before  many  years  there  will  be 
good  tanning  establishments  in  China^  sufficient  in  number  to  con- 
sume China's  hide  production.  China  is  a  heavy  importer  of  leather, 
the  total  imports  during  1918  amounting  to  more  than  $11,000,000, 
United  States  currency. 

HORNS. 

Water-buffalo  and  ox  horns  are  worked  into  lanterns,  some  of 
strikingly  large  size  and  quite  transparent.  They  also  find  many 
other  uses  in  China,  including  the  manufacture  of  combs,  shoehorns, 
and  backs  of  hair^  tooth,  and  other  brushes.  Prior  to  the  anti-opium 
campaign,  the  principal  use  made  of  these  horns  was  in  the  manu- 
facture oi  opium  cups  or  boxes  for  packing  and  storing  opium  for 
home  consumption.  Consul  Greneral  Hosie  (British),  in  his  report 
on  the  Province  of  Szechwan,  says  that  horn  lanterns  in  China  are 
made  from  the  hoofs  as  well  as  the  horns  of  animals.  He  gives  a 
very  interesting  description  of  their  manufacture. 

I)eer,  reindeer,  and  mountain-goat  horns  are  valuable  in  China  for 
manufacture  into  medicine.  Sta^horns  are  particularly  valuable, 
but  useful  only  during  a  certain  time  of  the  year.  From  the  stag- 
horns  pills  are  made  that  are  reputed  to  have  marvelous  tonic  and 
rejuvenating  qualities. 

About  a  million  pounds  of  water-buffalo  and  ox  horns  and  a  thou- 
sand pairs  of  deer  horns  were  exported  during  1^18?  the  latter  proba- 
bly for  the  medicinal  use  of  Chinese  populations  abroad. 

HORSES. 

The  Chinese  horse  is  really  a  pony  somewhat  after  the  type  of  the 
western  broncho.  It  comes  from  Mongolia  and  is  known  as  the 
Mongolian  pony*  It  is  an  exceedingly  hardy  animal,  thrives  on 
food  on  which  a  western  animal  would  starve,  is  able  to  carry  heavy 
loads  long  distances,  and  is  very  useful  in  many  ways.  As  a  racing 
animal  it  is  characterized  by  speed  and  stamina.  China  exports  be- 
tween 1,500  and  2,000  of  these  ponies  each  year. 
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INTBSTINB8. 

Intestines  are  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Chma  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  $400,000  worth  a  year.  They  are  used  by  packing 
houses  for  sausage  casings.  The  intestines  are  prepared  for  ship- 
ping at  Shanghai,  Hankow,  or  Tientsin  by  being  scraped,  cleaned, 
and  preserved  with  salt  ana  salt  water,  and  pacEed  in  oak  barrds, 
having  a  capacity  of  2,600  to  3,000  bundles,  with  about  30  p^*  c«it 
salt.     Pig  intestines  are  exported  in  a  dried  condition. 

IVORT. 

Ivory  ware  is  peculiar  to  Canton.  Tusks  are  imported  from  Siam 
and  carved  with  great  skill  and  dexterity  by  the  ivory  carvers  of 
Canton,  experts  being  few  in  number.  Canton  is  famous  for  its 
elaborately  carved  ivory  balls,  one  within  another,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  17,  all  carved  from  without. 

There  are  about  40  ivory  shops  in  Canton,  according  to  Consul 
Tenney.  There  are,  however,  only  six  expert  carvers.  These  work 
in  their  own  homes  and  make  about  $30  Canton  currency  a  month  (at 
present  exchange  about  $25  gold,  but  usually  much  less). 

LARD. 

The  customs  returns  of  trade  for  1918  indicate  that  7,987  short  tons 
of  lard  were  exported,  the  principal  ports  of  export  being  Shan^ai, 
Hankow,  Hongkong,  Wenchow,  and  Nanking.  Most  oi  it  went  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  exported  in  kerosene  tins,  two  to  a  wooden  case, 
with  a  total  of  78  pounds  to  the  case. 

IfEATS. 

The  pressure  for  supplies  of  cheap  foodstuffs,  due  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing prices  of  meats  abroad,  focused  the  attention  of  the  west- 
ern world  upon  China  as  a  possible  source  of  supply,  and  this  interest 
took  substantial  form  about  eight  years  ago.  The  prejudice  against 
Chinese  foodstuffs,  because  of  the  exaggerated  ideas  among  western 
peoples  of  the  insanitary  conditions  in  the  Far  East,  together  with 
the  skillful  use  of  this  prejudice  by  interests  which,  for  selfish  rea- 
sons, found  it  desirable  to  combat  any  plans  to  invite  competition 
from  China,  militated  against  the  development  of  the  country  as  a 
possible  source  of  supply  for  meats  and  poultry.  Refrigerator  com- 
panies from  abroad  have  built  up  their  own  establishments  in  China, 
and  meats  and  poultry  are  now  secured  under  sanitary  auspices  and 
shipped  abroad  to  populations  no  longer  prejudiced  against  Chinese 
foodstuffs.  Frozen  beef,  pork,  mutton,  ducks,  chickens,  wild  game 
(including  ducks,  geese,  pheasants,  snipe,  and  quail),  as  well  as  eggs 
and  egg  products,  are  now  established  factors  in  China's  export 
trade.  Northern  China  produces  an  excellent  quality  of  mutton  in 
lar^e  quantities.  Beef  comes  from  northern,  western,  and  central 
China,  especially  from  the  northwest,  where  there  are  large  beef- 
eating  Momanmiedan  populations.  It  is  estimated  that  Shantung 
Province  alone  sends  out  30,000,000  pounds  of  beef  a  year.  Pork 
comes  from  Hunan,  Kiangsi,  Honan,  Kiangsu,  Anhwei,  and  Shan- 
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tiing  Provinces.  Poultry,  ducks,  and  pigeons  come  in  vast  numbers 
from  all  over  the  country.  China  is  rich  m  wild  game.  A  land  of  rice 
paddies  and  fields  of  cereals — a  country  where,  so  far  as  climatic 
conditions  Will  permit,  the  land  is  never  idle — is  naturally  good  wild- 
bird  country.  Wild  ducks,  geese,  snipe,  quail,  pheasants,  etc.,  are 
found  in  abundance  and  are  cheap.  Thus  refrigerator  companies 
with  plants  in  China  and  with  proper  refrigerator  shipping  facilities 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  plentiful  supplies. 

BfULES. 

Western  China,  Shensi,  Eansu,  and  Shansi,  as  well  as  southern 
Shantung  and  Honan,  produce  ^od  mules.  In  western  China  mules 
that  compare  favorably  with  those  produced  in  the  western  States 
of  America  are  not  scarce.  Buyers  for  the  Allied  Armies,  especially 
the  British,  made  extensive  purchases  of  Chinese  mules,  shipping 
them  from  Shantung. 

MUSK. 

China  s  exports  of  musk  amount  to  500,000  taels  a  year  (more  than 
$650,000  United  States  currency  at  present  exchange).  Most  of  it 
comes  from  Tibet,  the  home  of  the  musk-deer,  from  which  it  is  taken. 
China  enjoys  a  monopolv  in  this  product.  At  Tachienlu,  where  it  is 
brought  for  exchange  lor  other  products,  it  is  reckoned  that  it  is 
worth  thirteen  times  its  weight  in  silver.  It  is  taken  from  the  male 
musk  deer  (moschus  moschatua) .  Only  half  of  the  total  output  is  ex- 
ported from  China ;  a  considerable  quantity  remains  in  the  country, 
a  good  deal  of  it  being  used  in  pills  as  a  remedy  for  Asiatic  cholera. 
Abroad,  it  is  used  principally  for  the  better  grades  of  perfumes.  Its 
scent  is  the  most  penetrating  and  persistent  of  any  known.  It  lends 
itself  to  adulteration,  and  this  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  Dried  blood,  sand,  and  the  like  are  used  as  adulterants. 
The  pods  are  cut  open,  a  quantity  of  the  pure  musk  extracted, 
adulterating  matter  mserted,  and  the  pods  closed  with  needle  and 
thread. 

For  further  details  concerning  this  interesting  product  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  an  article  in  the  October,  1917,  number  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Eeview,  entitled  "The  Chinese  Musk  Industry."  An 
extract  from  this  article  appeared  in  Commerce  Keports  for  January 
12,  1918. 

silk. 

China  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that,  although  it  gave  tea  and  silk 
to  the  world,  its  supremacy  in  the  world's  traSe  in  these  products  is 
being  contested  by  those  who  have  learned  to  understand  the  chang- 
ing conditions  and  are  eager  to  secure  this  trade  by  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  consuming  markets.  China's  realization  of  this 
situation  is  evidenced,  first,  by  the  number  of  modern  sericultural 
schools  established  throughout  the  country;  second,  by  the  enthu- 
siastic response  of  the  silk  interests  in  China  to  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  representative  of  the  American  Silk  Association  in  a  recent 
visit  to  China;  and,  third,  by  the  support  given  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  the  work  of  the  International  Committee  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Sericulture  in  China.    In  China  the  selection  of  eggs 
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has  been  left  to  the  people  who  cultivate  the  silkworms  and  who  have 
no  technical  knowledge  of  sericulture.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Japan  the  work  of  egg  selection  is  entrusted  to  experts 
under  Government  direction.  The  eggs  are  examined  by  the  Pas- 
teur system  and  onlv  healthy  eggs  selected  for  propagation.  The 
writer  is  informed  that  in  Cnina  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs  examined 
are  not  fit  for  rearing  silkworms.  With  the  aid  of  the  imtemational 
Committee  for  the  Improvement  of  Sericulture  in  China,  experi- 
mental laboratories  are  being  established  for  the  selection  and  dis- 
tribution of  good,  healthy  eggs.  The  Chinese  Government  recently 
made  a  grant  of  4,000  taels  a  month  ($4^000  gold)  to  aid  the  work 
of  this  conunittee.  French,  Swiss,  British,  and  American  as  well 
as  ChinevSe  interests  are  active  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  this 
committee,  which  has  retained  the  services  of  a  French  sericultural 
expert  and  bacteriologist  who  is  superintending  the  production  and 
distribution  of  healthy  eggs. 

The  American  Silk  Association  sent  a  representative  to  China  in 
1917,  who  traveled  among  the  Chinese  silk  growers  and  producers 
and,  with  motion-picture  demonstrations,  indicated  to  them  the 
changes  necessary  in  the  silk  industry  in  China  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  market,  which  is  the  greatest  importer  of  raw 
silk  in  the  worid.  The  United  States  takes  annually  $200,000,000 
worth  of  raw  silk.  Japan  did  not  figure  in  the  silk  world  in  a  large 
way  prior  to  1870,  but  to-day  the  United  States  is  dependent  upon 
Japan  for  70  per  cent  of  its  imports  of  raw  silk  and  takes  no  more 
than  20  per  cent  from  China,  although  the  better  grades  of  Chinese 
silk  are  superior  in  textile  strength  and  durability  to  other  silks. 
The  Chinese  silk  producers  have  been  told  by  the  American  Silk 
Association's  representative  that  China  must  produce  better  cocoons 
and  more  of  them  and  must  change  the  methods  of  reeling  the  raw 
thread  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  high-speed  American  looms. 
Chinese  skeins  are  too  long,  not  uniformly  laced,  and  contain  too 
much  gum,  so  that,  while  they  may  be  used  on  the  hand  locHns  of 
China  or  even  on  slow  machine  looms,  they  can  not  meet  the  test  of 
the  American  loom.  During  the  1917-18  season  the  total  exports  of 
raw  silk  from  China  and  the  amount  sent  to  the  United  States  were 
as  follows: 


Classes. 


Total  ex- 
ports. 


Exports  to 
United 
States. 


White  steam  filature . 
Yellow  steam  filature 

White  silks 

YeUow  silks 

Tossahs 

Total 


Bales. 
28,637 
2,867 
18,541 
13,637 
11,744 


Bale*, 

10,883 

400 

9,807 

13S 

6,87S 


75,426 


28,101 


Thus,  the  United  States  took  during  the  1917-18  season  37  per 
cent  of  China's  raw  silk  exports.  During  the  same  season  the  United 
States  imported  from  Japan  224,071  bales  out  of  a  total  export  of 
257,376  bales,  or  87  per  cent  Japan  takes  60  per  cent  of  China's 
total  export  of  cocoons,  which  for  the  year  1917  amounted  to  more 
than  2,000  tons. 
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Outside  of  silk  circles  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  certain 
breeds  of  worms  produce  silk  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  It  may  also 
not  be  known  that  pongee  silk  (Shantung  silk)  is  produced  by  a 
worm  that  feeds  on  oak  leaves.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  the 
eggs  are  attached  to  the  leaves  of  the  oak  tree,  where  they  are 
hatched  in  the  spring.  Tussah  silk  is  differentiated  from  tussah 
filature  in  that  the  former  is  reeled  by  hand,  which  means  that  often 
a  fibei  or  strand  is  dropped  and  an  interval  elapses  before  it  is 
caught  up  (producing  an  unevenness  in  the  thread),  whereas  in  the 
steam  filature  there  is  more  unif  ormitjr  and  accuracy  as  well  as  speed. 

There  are  several  hundred  steam  silk  flatures  in  China,  most  of 
which  are  very  small.  A  few,  however,  employ  between  600  and 
1,000  operators.  Many  women  are  employed  in  the  filatures.  Shang- 
hai has  25  steam  filatures,  employing  20,000  hands.  The  outlying 
districts  of  Shanghai  have  about  10  more.  There  are  upward  of  200 
steam  filatures  in  the  Canton  section.  There  are  30  steam  filatures 
in  Szechwan,  where  scricultural  schools  have  been  opened  in  each 
prefecture.  Shantung  has  40  filatures  for  th"e  production  of  tussah 
silk.  In  the  silk  districts  surrounding  Shanghai  there  are  upward 
of  20  steam  filatures  that  may  be  considered  of  a  modem  type. 
The  weaving  is  still  done  on  hand  looms;  hence  the  narrower  widths 
are  of  the  most  uniform  weave.  The  best  silk  is  said  to  come  from 
the  Wusih  district,  about  50  miles  from  Shanghai.  Chekiang  is  a 
rich  silk-producinff  center.  Silk  is  the  main  industry  in  Szechwan 
Province.  Shtmtak  is  the  center  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  Canton 
district.  Shantung,  Honan,  and  Manchuria  produce  pongee  silks. 
Antung  has  now  ^  filatures  for  the  production  of  tussah  silks,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  in  South  Manchuria  to  manufacture  the 
tussah  silks  there  instead  of  shipping  the  cocoons  to  Ohefoo  as  was 
formerly  done.  This  industry,  therefore,  may  be  transferred  for 
the  most  part  to  Manchuria. 

The  value  of  China's  silk  exports  for  ldl8  was  as  follows  (1  tael 
being  equivalent  to  $1,193  United  States  currency) :  Raw  silk, 
74,681,926  taels;  cocoons,  3,723,923  taels;  silk  waste,  9,228^712  taels; 
cloth,  12,761,809  taels;  pongee,  6,149,438  taels;  other  silk  goods, 
634,691  taels;  total,  107,180,499  taels.  The  total  net  exports  of  China 
for  1918  amounted  to  485.883,031  taels.  Thus,  silk  exports  consti- 
tuted 22  per  cent  of  China's  exports  for  the  year. 

TALLOW. 

The  bulk  of  the  animal  tallow  exported  from  China  is  beef  tallow, 
obtained  from  North  China.  The  exports  for  1918  were  valued  at 
nearly  2,000,000  taels  (about  $3,335,000  United  States  currency). 

WHTTE  WAX. 

White  wax  is  produced  by  a  scale  insect,  the  coccus  pela,  which 
makes  its  deposits  on  the  branches  of  an  ash  {Frasinus  chinensi^) 
and  a  privet  {Ligustrwm  lucidum)  and  which  is  found  for  the  most 
part  in  Szechwan  Province.  Wilson,  in  a  chapter  on  "  Insect  White 
Wax,"  in  his  very  interesting  and  infcmnative  book,  **  A  Naturalist 
in  West  China,"  describes  thiJj  product  as  follows: 

Insect  white  wax  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  spermaceti,  but  it  is  much 
harder.    It  Is  colorless  and  Inodorous,  or  nearly  so,  tasteless,  brittle,  and 
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readily  pulverlzable  at  60*  F.  It  is  Rligbtly  soluble  In  alcoh<^,  and  dissolTes 
with  great  facility  in  naphtha,  out  of  which  fluid  it  may  be  crystallized.  It 
melts  at  about  180^  F.,  floats  in  water,  and  is  said  to  harden  by  long  immersion 
in  cold  water. 

The  wax  is  largely  used  In  the  manufacture  of  Chinese  candles,  a  little 
l>eing  mixed  with  the  fats  and  oils  employed  in  their  manufacture;  a  thin 
coating  Is  also  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  candle.  The  best  candles  contain 
2^  ounces  to  the  pound,  Inferior  ones  not  more  than  1  ounce.  Since  the  ordi- 
nary fats  and  oils  melt  at  about  lOO""  F.,  the  advantage  of  an  outer  coating  of 
white  wax  with  its  high  melting  point  Is  obvious.  In  paper  shops  insect 
white  wax  Is  largely  employed  to  Impart  a  gloss  to  the  higlier  grades  of  paper. 
In  medicine  shops  It  Is  universally  used  as  a  coating  for  pills,  and  is  itself  sup- 
posed to  possess  medicinal  properties.  It  Is  also  employed  as  a  polish  on  Jade 
and  soapstone  ware  and  on  the  more  delicate  articles  of  furniture,  to  give 
luster  to  cloth,  and  Is  made  In  ornaments  used  on  the  images  of  Buddha, 
but  its  primary  uses  are  In  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  In  paper  glazing. 

The  annual  output  varies  considerably,  the  industry  being  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  suitable  climatic  conditions. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  of  a  future  for  this  product, 
although  China  exports  several  hundred  tons  a  year. 

WOOL. 

Camel's  hair  comes  from  the  Mongolian  steppes  and  is  collected 
at  the  port  of  Tientsin  for  cleaning,  grading,  packing,  and  shipping. 
A  good  deal  remains  in  China  for  varied  uses,  among  which  is  the 
making  of  camel's-hair  blankets  and  rugs.  The  best  of  that  which 
goes  abroad  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  finer  grades  of  woolen  under- 
wear, by  reason  of  its  softness.  The  exports,  all  of  which  are  shipped 
from  Tientsin,  amount  to  2,000  tons  a^jear,  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  which  goes  to  the  United  States.  The  net-weight  prices  at  Tien- 
tsin for  1917  ranged  from  57  to  65  tacls  per  picul  or  133J  pounds. 

Sheep's  wool  comes  from  Mongolia  and  western  China,  most  of  it 
being  taken  to  Tientsin  for  cleaning,  steaming,  grading,  and  press- 
packing  in  preparation  for  export.  About  23,000  tons  a  year  aro 
shipped  abroad,  valued  at  $10,000,000  or  $12,000,000  gold,  65  to  75 
per  cent  going  to  the  United  States.  The  prices  of  hand-shaken 
wool  for  1917  at  Tientsin  were:  (a)  Coarse,  28  to  33  taels  per  picul 
of  133J  pounds;  (&)  finer  grade,  40  taels  per  picul. 

In  addition  to  the  camel's  and  sheep's  wools,  China  also  exports 
1,000  tons  of  goat's  hair,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  which  goes 


ftbout    .  ^  , 

to  Great  Britain.  With  the  vast  stretches  of  good  grazing  lands  in 
Mongolia,  it  appears  that  as  soon  as  transportation  and  policing 
facilities  covering  this  sparsely  settled  territory  are  improved,  great 
developments  may  be  expected  in  the  mutton  and  wool  industries — 
in  the  quality  of  the  wool  as  well  as  in  the  quantity. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

ANISEED   OB  STAB  ANISE. 

Aniseed  or  star  anise  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  absinthe,  ani- 
sette, cordials,  and  medicines.  It  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  a  small 
evergreen  tree,  which  grows  wild  in  Kwangsi  Province  in  South 
China.  China  exported  in  1917  about  1,500  tons  of  seed,  valued  at 
$460,000,  and  also  about  800  tons  of  oil. 

APRICOT  KERNELS. 

An  edible  variety  of  apricot  produced  in  North  China  is  often  mis- 
taken for  almonds  and  serves  as  a  splendid  substitute  for  almonds  for 
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ronfections^  being  cheaper  and  similarly  flavored.  Upward  of  4,000 
tons  of  apricot  kernels  are  expoi-ted  annually  from  North  China,  80 
per  cent  through  the  port  of  Tientsin.  Three-fourths  of  these  are 
the  sweet  and  about  one-fourth  the  bitter  variety,  the  latter  selling 
for  about  one- fourth  the  price  of  the  former.  The  sweet  kernels  sold 
at  Tientsin  during  1917  at  22  taels  per  picul  (133J  pounds)  and  the 
bitter  at  5  taels  per  picul. 

BAMBOO. 

The  number  of  different  varieties  of  bamboo  found  in  China  is 
over  30.  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  agricultural  explorer  for  the  United 
States  in  China,  made  an  extended  study  of  the  bamboo  for  the  pur- 

gose  of  demonstrating  its  utility  for  introduction  into  the  United 
tates.  The  results  of  his  studies  can  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agi'iculture.  Some  varieties  grow  35  feet  in  a  month.  A 
book  coulabe  written  describing  the  manifold  uses  of  bamboo  in 
China.  For  building  purposes,  rafts,  matting,  window  shades,  door 
screens,  piping,  carrying  poles,  scaffolding,  fencing,  boat  i)oIes,  ribs 
of  sails,  brooms,  crates,  cages,  chop  sticks,  Chinese  writing-orush 
handles,  fan  and  umbrella  frames  and  handles,  containers,  furniture, 
carvings,  irrigation  wheels,  baskets,  smoking  pipes,  combs,  hairpins, 
pillow  and  mattress  fillings,  hats,  thatching,  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  used  ex- 
tensively throughout  China.  It  is  largely  employed  in  certain  medi- 
cines, feamboo  pulp  forms  the  chief  product  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  in  China.  Bamboo  shoots  are  an  extensive  article  of 
diet  and  would  easily  find  favor  in  the  United  States  for  salads  and 
as  a  vegetable.  The  exports  of  bamboo  and  bamboo  ware  are  between 
$500,000  and  $1,000,000  annually.  Canned,  dried,  and  salted  bamboo 
shoots  of  about  the  same  value  are  exported  from  China. 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  grown  quite  extensively  in  Xorth  China,  and  particularly 
in  Manchuria.  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer  describes  a  huskless  barley  pro- 
duced in  Kansu.  Exports  of  barley  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
High  freights  tend  to  discourage  its  exportation.  During  1917  about 
2.000  bushels  were  exported. 

BEANS. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  10  years  that  the  outside  world  has  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  soya  oean  of  China.  It  is  probably  safe 
to  saj;  that  the  sudden  rise  of  the  soya  bean  from  a  position  of  com- 

Sarative  obscurity  to  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  world  of  trade, 
uring  a  period  of  little  more  than  a  decade,  constitutes  one  of  the 
commercial  wonders  of  the  world.  In  the  Far  East  soya  beans  are 
used  for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  For  bean  sauce  or  soy  ("soya" 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Japanese  "shoyu''),  known  to  the  Chinese  as 
"  chiang-yu  "  and  made  "  oy  boiling  the  beans,  adding  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  wheat  or  barley  and  leaving  the  mass  to  ferment;  a  layer  of 
salt  and  three  times  as  much  water  as  beans  are  afterwards  put  in 
when  the  liquid  is  pressed  and  strained."  The  sauce  is  clear,  re- 
sembles Worcestershire  sauce,  and  is  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  way. 
(2)  For  "chiang"  or  bean  paste,  eaten  with  fish,  meat,  and  vege- 
tables, and  made  by  boiling  together  one  part  yellow  beans  and  two 
parts  water,  grinding  the  mass  into  the  shape  of  a  pancake,  and  lay- 
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ing  it  in  a  cool  place  for  fermentation ;  completed  after  two  months, 
after  which  salt  is  added  from  time  to  time  as  tiie  water  evapcH'ates, 
making  the  mixture  ready  in  two  weeks  for  consumption.  (3)  For. 
"  tou-ru  "  or  bean  curd,  made  from  green  or  yeUow  beans  by  steeping 
the  beans  in  water,  grinding  in  a  stone  mill,  passing  through  a 
strainer  (which  retains  the  epidermis  of  the  beans),  then  boiling  in 
a  pot,  after  which  the  preparation  is  poured  off  into  a  jar  and  a  well- 
diluted  brine  added,  which,  being  stirred  in,  causes  coagulation  of  the 
proteid  compound  legumin  or  vegetable  casein;  the  mixture  is  then 
ready  to  be  drained  off  and  cut  into  blocks  for  sale.  (4)  For  a  form 
of  flour,  extensively  used  for  bean  vermicelli,  which  is  tasty  and  nu- 
tritious. (5)  As  a  table  vegetable.  (6)  For  soups.  (7)  For  mak- 
ing confectionery  (in  Japan).  (8)  For  oil,  as  a  substitute  for  lard, 
as  a  lubricant,  as  an  illuminant,  and  to  make  waterproof  cloth,  paper 
umbrellas,  and  lanterns. 

Bean  cake  is  the  residue  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  throughout  the  Far  East  as  a  fertilizer  and  to  some 
extent  as  cattle  feed.  Consul  Johnson  describes  the  manufacture  of 
bean  milk  at  Changsba  from  the  small  yellow  soya  bean.  The  prod- 
uct looks  like  unskimmed  cow's  milk,  has  a  slight  odor  of  beans,  a  fat 
content  of  3.1,  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  can  be  delivered  to 
customers  at  Changsha  at  50  cents  gold  per  month  for  1  pint  a  day. 
In  the  western  wond  the  soya  bean  is  used  but  little  as  a  foodstuff. 
Its  principal  use  is  for  oil ;  a  refined  variety  mixed  with  other  oils 
serves  as  a  salad  oil  or  in  margarine.  One  of  the  principal  uses  to 
which  bean  oil  is  put  in  western  countries  is  in  soap  manufacture, 
though  it  is  not  as  good  in  quality  for  this  purpose  as  cottonseed  oiL 
It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  edible  goods,  toilet 
powders,  paint  oils,  lubrication,  and  lighting  oils.^  The  soya  bean 
contains  about  18  per  cent  oil.  There  are  three  main  classes  of  soya 
beans — ^the  yellow,  the  green,  and  the  black,  each  with  several  sub- 
varieties.  Manchuria  is  the  center  of  the  soya-bean  and  bean-oil 
industry,  with  Dairen  as  the  chief  port  of  export.  Dairen  exported, 
during  1918, 146,186  short  tons  of  bean  oil,  valued  at  24,097,036  taels 
($28,747,764) ,  the  bulk  of  which  went  to  America,  mostly  via  direct 
route  to  Seattle.  These  are  surprising  figures,  but  they  will  probably 
be  maintained  or  increased.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  bean  cake  goes  to 
Japan.  Consul  Williamson,  of  Dairen,  estimates  the  Manchurian 
bean  crop  at  1.500,000  to  2,000,000  short  tons.  Consul  Moser  esti- 
mates the  soya-Dean  crop  of  northern  Manchuria  at  more  than  1,000,- 
000  tons  a  year,  50  per  cent  of  which  goes  to  Japan. 

The  exports  of  beans  and  bean  products  from  China  during  1918 
were  as  follows:  Black  beans,  6,741  short  tons;  green  beans,  10,774 
tons;  white  beans,  31,680  tons;  yellow  beans,  ^4,741  tons;  other 
beans,  115,126  tons;  total,  589,062  tons,  valued  at  20,023,628  taels 
($23,888,188  United  States  currency).  Bean  cake,  1,091,124  tons, 
valued  at  29,882,829  taels;  bean  curd,  1,883  tons,  valued  at  222,247 
taels;  bean  oil,  151,811  tons,  valued  at  24,981,249  taels.  Total,  beans 
and  bean  products,  1,833,880  tons,  valued  at  75,109,953  taels 
($86,806,174). 

In  the  above  total  of  beans  exported  are  included  Hankow  broad 
or  horse  beans,  which  are  different  from  soya  beans  but  which 
amounted  in  value  to  less  than  1,000,000  taels.  They  are  shipped 
abroad  as  cattle  feed. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  preceding  descriptive  information  is  taken 
from  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Special  Series  No.  31,  "The 
Soya  Bean  of  Manchuria,"  published  in  1911.  The  reader  may  also 
be  referred  to  articles  in  Commerce  Reports  and  to  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  soya  bean. 

CAMPHOR. 

The  camphor  of  commerce  is  made  from  the  camphor  tree  by  de- 
structive distillation.  The  trees,  after  reaching  50  years  of  age,  are 
cut  down,  chipped,  the  chips  boiled  in  vats,  and  the  distillate  col- 
lected in  crystals  upon  straw.  It  is  put  through  a  refining  process. 
Camphor  is  used  mainly  in  the  manufacture  ot  celluloid,  smokeless 
powder,  fireworks,  and  medicines.  The  island  of  Formosa,  where 
the  camphor  is  held  as  a  Japanese  Government  monopoly,  supplies 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  worm's  consumption.  German  chemists  pro- 
duced a  synthetic  camphor,  but  because  of  the  use  of  turpentine, 
which  constantly  increased  in  value,  this  only  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  monopoly  prices  from  ascending  to  unreasonable  figures. 
Japanese  interests  tried  about  12  years  ago  to  secure  a  monopoly 
on  the  production  of  camphor  in  Fukien  Province,  the  main  source  of 
China's  supply,  but  failed.  As  there  has  been  no  systematic  replant- 
ing in  Chma,  the  number  of  trees  has  continually  decreased  until 
Fukien's  supplies  have  become  nearly  exhausted.  Kiangsi,  Szech- 
wan,  and  Yunnan  Provinces  are  said  to  have  considerable  numbers 
of  trees,  especially  the  inaccessible  regions  of  southwestern  Yunnan. 
During  1918  China  exported  765,600  pounds,  valued  at  428,074  taels 
or  $510,692  United  States  currency,  90  per  cent  of  this  camphor  com- 
ing from  Kiangsi  Province. 

CASSIA. 

Cassia  {Oinnamorrvwrn  cassia)  is  a  large  and  useful  tree  found  on 
the  borders  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi  Provinces  and  in  South 
China  generally.  The  bark,  cassia-lignea,  is  stripped  off,  allowed  to 
lie  for  24  hours,  during  which  time  it  undei^oes  a  species  of  fermen- 
tation, and  the  epidermis  is  easily  scraped  on.  It  dries  into  a  quilled 
shape,  in  which  it  comes  to  market.  It  is  smaller  quilled,  breaks' 
shorter,  and  is  less  pungent  and  acrid  than  cinnamon.  During  1916, 
10,000,000  pounds  of  the  bark  were  exported  from  Canton  via  Hong- 
kong. Cassia  oil  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  the  twigs  by  dis- 
tillation and  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is  also  used  in  perfumery  and 
flavoring  condiments.  Cassia  buds,  refuse,  and  twigs  to  the  extent  of 
6,670,000  pounds  were  exported  during  1918. 

CASTOR  OIL. 

The  extensive  use  of  aeroplanes  in  the  war  has  greatly  increased 
the  demand  for  castor  oil,  which  is  used  as  a  lubricant  for  the  motors. 
It  is  used  for  mixing  with  paints,  for  medicinal  purposes,  for  cooking 
and  illuminating  purposes,  and  for  mixing  the  colors  for  Chinese 
seals.  The  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  by  simple  preasure.  The 
crude  oil  is  boiled  with  water,  which  separates  the  alkaloids  and  other 
impurities,  the  water  being  then  evaporated.  In  China  castor  beans 
are  planted  on  the  borders  of  fields  to  prevent  animals  from  wander- 
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ing  onto  the  fields,  as  the  beans  are  poisonous  because  of  the  alkaloids 
they  contain,  and  the  animals  will  not  devour  them.    They  are  found 

3uite  abundantly  over  most  of  China.  The  oil  has  only  recently 
ound  a  place  in  foreign  trade.  The  price  now  (Sept  18,  1918)  is 
22  cents  a  pound,  as  compared  with  12  cents  a  year  ago.  There 
should  be  good  prospects  for  the  development  of  this  trade. 

CORK. 

Indian  com,  or  maize,  is  grown  extensively  tliroughout  the  entire 
section  of  China  north  of  the  Yellow  River.  It  is  generally  planted 
after  the  wheat  is  harvested  and  in  fields  with  oeans,  the  beans 
ripening  after  the  com  is  harvested,  The  lack  of  scientific  seed 
selection  prevents  the  production  of  as  large  a  yield  as  would  other- 
wise be  oDtained. 

COTTON. 

Estimates  of  China's  cotton  production  vary  considerably,  but  in 
normal  years  it  seems  to  be  between  1.500,000  and  2,000,000  Dales  of 
600  pounds  each.  This  makes  China  the  third  country  in  cotton  pro- 
duction, America  being  first,  with  13,000,000  bales,  and  India  second, 
with  4.()00,000  bales.  Competent  Chinese  authorities  estimate  China's 
cotton  crop  for  1918  at  2,500,000  bales  (at  least),  or  9,000,000  piculs 
of  133 J  pounds  each.  China's  production  is  increasing  rapidly,  but 
is  capable  of  vast  development.  Scientific  methods  of  planting 
would  increase  the  yield  per  acre  two  or  three  fold,  and  the  acreage 
planted  could  be  increased  almost  without  limit.  China  now  pro- 
duces the  cheapest  cotton  in  the  world,  but  taxes  it  higher  in  trans- 
portation to  mills  in  China  than  for  export  abroad.  It  is  planted 
immediately  after  the  harvesting  of  the  wheat  or  other  early  summer 
cereal,  so  that  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  has  had  no  previous  rest 
It  is  grown  throughout  the  great  Yangtze  Valley  and  m  Shantung, 
Shensi,  Shansi,  Chihli,  and  some  of  the  southern  Provinces.  Gen- 
erally the  Chinese  cotton  is  considered  a  short-staple  product.  This 
is  especially  true  of  that  grown  in  the  north  and  snipped  from  Tien- 
tsin. America  imports  "considerable  quantities  of  this  short-staple 
cotton  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  olankets.  The  best  cotton  in 
China  is  that  grown  in  the  Wei  Basin  in  Shensi  from  seed  introduced 
there  from  the  United  States  by  American  missionaries.  South 
Tungchow,  near  Shanghai,  also  produces  a  very  high-grade  cotton. 
China  exported,  during  1917,  220,000  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at 
$20,500,000 ;  of  this  quantity,  74  per  cent  went  to  Japan  and  17  per 
cent  to  the  United  States.  China  also  exported  in  1917,  5,400  tons  of 
cotton  waste,  80  per  cent  of  which  went  to  Great  Britain.  The  prices 
of  raw  cotton  at  Tientsin  ranged,  during  the  year  1917,  from  27.50 
taels  (at  the  beginning  of  the  year)  to  210  taels  (at  the  end)  per 
picul  (133 J  pounds). 

Cotton  manufacture  is  advancing  rapidlv.  The  first  modem  mill 
is  scarcely  more  than  20  years  old,  and  China  has  to-day  1,250,000 
spindles  and  5,000  power  looms,  producing  annually  250,000,000 
pounds  of  yam  and  60,000,000  yards  of  cloth.  The  yams  generally 
Are  the  low  counts,  12, 14,  and  16,  for  which  the  native-grown  cotton 
can  be  used.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  hand  looms  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  yet  China  still  imports  annually  cotton  yam 
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to  th€  extent  of  $60,000,000  worth  (United  States  currency)  and  cot- 
ton cloth  valued  at  nearly  $100,000,000.  It  imports  75,000  bales  of 
raw  cotton.  Shanghai  is  the  center  of  the  cotton  industry  of  China, 
with  more  than  half  of  the  spindles  and  looms  of  the  entire  country. 
Returns  for  1917  show  40  per  cent  profits  for  some  of  the  Shanghai 
mills.  Marvelous  developments  in  all  phases  of  the  cotton  industry 
in  China  may  be  expected.  For  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject readers  are  referred  to  "  Cotton  Goods  in  China,"  by  EaJph  M. 
Odell,  Special  Agents  Series  No.  107,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  also  the  North  China  Daily  News 
(Shanghai)  booklet  on  "Cotton  in  China"  (1917). 

COTTONSEED  OIL,  CAKE,  AND  HULLS. 

According  to  a  report  on  cottonseed  oil  by  Vice  Consul  Krisel,  the 
Chinese  cotton  seed  is  smaller  than  the  American ;  hence  the  yield 
of  .oil  is  proportionately  smaller.  The  mills  pay  about  $1.75  Mexican 
per  picul  for  the  seed,  equal  to  about  $1.25  gold  per  hundredweight 
The  Shanghai  mills  produce  about  10,000  tons  a  year.  The  crude  oil 
is  used  for  cooking  and  illuminating  purposes  by  the  Chinese.  It 
loses  about  14  per  cent  in  the  refining  process.  The  seeds  yield  about 
Si  per  cent  crude  oil,  36  per  cent  cake,  50  per  cent  hulls,  i  per  cent 
lint,  and  5  per  cent  dirt.  The  cake  finds  a  ready  market  for  cattle 
food,  and  the  hulls  are  in  great  demand  for  fertilizer.  China  exports 
about  7,000  tons  of  cottonseed  oil  annually,  but  the  home  consumption 
is  still  gi-eater.  With  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry,  which 
is  certain  to  proceed  in  China  in  a  big  way,  the  production  of  the 
by-products  will  naturally  increase. 

FRurrs. 

North  and  West  China  produce  excellent  varieties  of  jujubes,  which 
when  dried  are  erroneously  termed  red  dates,  as  well  as  persimmons, 
which  when  dried  are  erroneously  called  black  dates.  These  make 
excellent  confections  for  table  use,  China  exports  about  3,000  tons 
of  "  black  and  red  dates"  besides  producing  large  quantities  consumed 
locally.  The  jujubes  are  eaten  fresh,  dried,  stewed,  or  smoked. 
When  dried  they  somewhat  resemble  a  large  dried  date.  They  are 
boiled  in  sugared  water,  then  dried.  Honey  is  added  for  the  best 
grades.  Juiubes  and  China  pei'simmons  are  now  bein^  grown  at 
Chico,  Cal.,  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  give  promise 
of  becoming  table  fruits  for  the  American  public. 

China  is  rich  in  fruits,  although  scientific  methods  have  not  been 
applied  in  their  growth,  cultivation,  and  care.  In  the  north,  peaches, 
apricots,  pears,  grapes,  apples,  persimmons,  plums,  haws,  and  ju- 
jubes are  grown  in  plentiful  quantities  and  numerous  varieties.  In 
Central  China,  peacnes,  loquats,  apricots,  pears,  and  plums,  and  in 
South  China  oranges,  pomeloes,  lungngans,  lichees,  loquats,  and  ba- 
nanas are  found  in  abundance.  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  explorer  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  written  an  inter- 
esting report,  entitled  "China's  Fruits  and  Nuts,"  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

GALLNUTS. 

Gallnuts,  or  oak  apples,  are  produced  by  insects  on  certain  trees, 
the  Rhus  javanha  and  the  Bhus  potaninii^  found  in  mountainous 
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regions  of  West  Hupeh,  Hunan,  Kweichow,  Szechwan,  and  KwangsL 
"The  galls  are  oblong,  rough,  and  tubular,  the  shell  hard,  brittle, 
and  gummy,  and  the  hollow  center  has  a  cottony  ball,  the  covering 
of  the  pupa."  They  are  used  to  dye  silks  black,  in  tanning,  and  as 
medicine.  They  are  reputed  to  furnish  the  finest  tanning  extract  in 
the  world.  China  exports  gallnuts  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  taels 
a  year — about  16,000  tons — ^75  per  cent  going  to  the  United  States, 
which  now  ccmtrols  this  trade.  Hankow  and  Chungking  are  the 
principal  ports  of  export. 

GINGER  AND  GALANGAL. 

Ginger  (Zingiber  officinale)  is  grown  in  the  West  River  and  hilly 
districts  ot  northwestern  Kwangtung,  throughout  Szechwan,  and  in 
certain  central  Provinces.  It  is  eaten  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
green  state  as  a  condiment  and  a  corrective.  The  preserved  ginger 
comes  mostly  from  Canton.  Galangal  (Alpinia  officinarum)  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  ginger  proper.  It  belongs  to  the  ginger  family. 
The  root  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  ginger,  being  usualljr  about  2 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  thick.  It  tastes  like  a  combmation  of 
ginger  and  pepper.  It  is  used  as  a  preserve,  like  ginger,  and  also 
medicinally.  A  good  deal  of  it  goes  to  the  United  States  as  ginger. 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  oflF  the  Kwangtung  coa^. 
China  exports  about  1,000  tons  of  galangal  and  6,000  tons  ot  ginger 
annually. 

GRASS  CLOTH  AND  EAUIE. 

China  produces  grass  cloth  woven  from  ramie,  pineapple,  or  jute 
fibers.  The  best  ramie  is  produced  in  Kiangsi  Province,  where  a  ccm- 
siderable  quantity  of  the  cloth  is  woven.  Szechwan  Province  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  ramie,  but  the  cloth  is  coarser  than  that 
produced  from  the  superior  Kian^i  fiber.  Kwangtung  Fix)vince 
also  produces  some  good  fiber.  It  is  unfortunate  that  uie  Chinese 
Grovernment  has  not  given  this  industry  greater  attention,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  possess  notable  possibilities.  Swatow  is  a  center  for  the 
production  of  grass  cloth,  as  much  of  the  fiber  is  sent  there  for  weav- 
ing on  machine  looms,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  grass 
cloth  is  woven  on  hand  looms  by  women,  who  receive  $1.25  Mexican 
for  weaving  a  piece  34  feet  by  17^  inches.  The  hand-woven  cloth 
naturally  lacks  uniformity  in  texture  and  material.  The  foreign 
machine- woven  cloth  comes  in  bolts  34  inches  by  20  yards  or  17  inches 
by  40  yards.  The  best  pineapple  fiber  for  grass  cloth  is  produced  on 
the  island  of  Hainan,  where  some  of  the  cloth  is  woven,  out  most  of 
the  Hainan  fiber  is  sent  to  Swatow  for  weaving.  Some  of  the  Chi- 
nese grass  cloth  compares  very  favorably  with  linen.  Kiukiang  is 
the  principal  port  in  China  for  the  exportation  of  grass  cloth,  with 
Swatow  second.  In  Swatow  the  foreign  missionari^  taught  the 
natives  the  making  of  drawn  work  from  grass  cloth,  which  has  devel- 
oped into  a  substantial  industry.  Most  of  this  drawn  work  is  also 
embroidered.  Women  are  able  to  earn  $5  to  $7  Mexican  ($4  to  $5.50 
United  States  currency)  per  month  at  this  work,  which  is  all  done 
by  hand. 

The  world  has  heard  much  about  ramie,  or  "  Chinese  grass  ^  as  it 
is  known  in  China,  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  trying 
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to  elevate  tliis  fiber  to  an  important  place  in  the  textile  world,  with 
apparently  little  result. 

Kiangsi  Province  produces  the  most  and  (as  stated)  the  best  ramie 
(Boehmeria  nivea).  It  is  differentiated  by  the  natives  from  hemp 
in  that  it  is  never  irrigated.^  It  is  called  a  dry  or  mountain  hemp, 
although  the  districts  m  which  it  is  produced  have  a  plentiful  rain- 
fall (probably  35  or  more  inches  a  year) ;  the  soil  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  land  are  such  that  the  water  does  not  inundate  or  stand. 
The  seed  must  be  planted  in  the  fall  and  the  crop  can  then  be  reaped 
the  foUowing  year.  The  natives  contend  that  the  best  plants  are 
produced  from  the  planting  of  the  roots.  The  plant  will  last  for 
from  five  to  seven  years.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet.  Three 
cuttings  a  year  can  usually  be  made,  although  in  some  places  only 
two  are  possible.  The  stalks  are  stripped  of  leaves,  bundled  accord- 
ing to  size,  and  in  some  regions  soaked  for  a  few  days  in  water. 
After  this  they  are  bent,  and  the  fiber  is  removed  by  a  beating  and 
soaking  process,  while  at  the  same  time  the  mucila^nous  substances 
in  the  plant  are  scraped  off  with  a  dull-edged  knife.  The  process 
requires  several  days  and  is  all  done  by  hand,  the  labor  being  for  the 
most  part  tiiat  of  women  and  children.  When  ready  for  weaving  the 
fiber  is  boiled,  sometimes  in  lime  water,  and  beaten  so  as  to  remove 
the  resin  and  gum  and  make  possible  the  separation  of  the  fibers. 
This  process  has  to  be  repeated  a  number  of  times.  The  whole  process 
of  cleaning  the  fiber  and  weaving  the  cloth  in  China  is  crude.  The 
industry  has  not  yet  been  commercialized.  Several  efforts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  modern  machinery  for  decortication  and  degum- 
ming  the  fiber,  but  apparently  without  success.  However,  with  cheap 
labor,  the  present  crude  methods  seem  to  produce  a  good  fiber,  and 
the  industry  assumes  a  position  of  considerable  importance  in  various 
sections  of  China.    But  its  future  is  still  uncertain. 

The  Chinese  grass  or  ramie  is  bought  according  to  quality,  crop, 
and  length.  The  first  crop  brin^  better  prices  man  the  second  or 
third,  and  long  fibers  better  prices  than  short.  Because  of  their 
strong  fibrous  nature  they  are  suitable  for  incandescent  gas  mantles, 
etc. ;  tney  produce  a  very  fine  quality  of  yarn  suitable  for  nght,  strong 
underwear.  For  export  shipping  the  ramie  is  hydraulic-pressed  into 
bales  weighing  about  600  pounds,  measuring  between  11  and  12  cubic 
feet.    China  exports  about  20,000  tons  annually, 

Japan  is  at  present  the  most  active  purchaser  of  Chinese  grass, 
although  recently  shipments  have  been  made  to  the  United  States  by 
the  British- American  Tobacco  Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarette 
paper.  It  is  prepared  in  Japan  to  resemble  silk  thread,  from  which 
imitation  silk  garments  are  produced. 

For  more  detailed  information  readers  should  consult  Commerce 
Keports  for  March  2, 1914. 

KAOLIANG. 

Kaoliang  is  better  known  in  the  United  States  as  sorghum.  This 
is  one  of  the  staple  crops  of  North  China  and  Manchuria  and  in  that 
section  yields  more  to  the  acre  than  any  other  crop.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  10  feet,  is  sown  after  the  wheat  is  harvested,  and  is  ready 
for  cutting  in  September.    An  acre  will  produce  from  35  to  45 
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bushels.  It  is  used  for  human  and  animal  food  and  for  making  a 
spirituous  liquor  very  popular  with  the  Chinese,  Three  varieties 
are  produced — white,  rea,  and  glutinous.  The  white  is  the  best  and 
is  cooked  like  porridge.  The  red  is  best  suited  for  wine,  while  the 
glutinous  is  used  for  dimiplings,  pastry,  etc.  The  stalks  are  used  for 
thatching  houses,  for  packing  and  bridging,  as  matting  for  floors, 
and  for  fuel.    The  green  blades  furnish  fodder  for  the  cattle. 

LICHEES. 

The  lichee  is  a  delicious  fruit  raised  in  South  China.  When  dried 
it  is  known  on  the  American  Pacific  coast  as  the  "  China  nut"  The 
fresh  fruit  is  canned  at  Amoy,  Foochow,  and  Canton,  and  consider- 
able quantities  are  exported,  the  greater  part  probably  going  to  the 
Chinese  populations  abroad.  China  shipped  to  foreign  lands  1,762 
short  tons  during  1918.  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  report  on 
lichees  by  Consul  General  Cheshire,  published  September  24,  1915, 
in  Commerce  Reports. 

UCORICE. 

Licorice  root  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  materia  medica 
of  China,  which,  according  to  foreign  physicians,  is  very  rich.  It 
has  within  recent  years  assumed  a  position  of  importance  in  China's 
export  ti-ade,  as  is  indicated  by  the  customs  returns  for  1918,  showing 
an  exportation  of  3,955  short  tons,  mostly  from  Tientsin.  The  licorice 
comes  for  the  most  part  from  northern  and  northwestern  China, 
growing  wild  in  the  Kokonor  and  Inner  Mongolia  districts.  It  is 
used  as  a  sweetener  and  adulterant  in  the  manufacture  of  porter,  to- 
bacco, and  chewing  gum,  aside  from  its  ordinary  medicinal  use, 

LINSEED. 

Linseed  from  northwestern  China  gives  promise  of  becoming  an 
important  article  of  export.  The  war  has  interfered  with  the  trade, 
although  about  7,500  short  tons  are  being  exported  annually  to  Amer- 
ica and  Japan. 

MILLET. 

Millet  is  one  of  the  staple  crops  of  North  China,  including  Man- 
churia. There  are  three  varieties — a  large^  a  small,  and  a  glutinous. 
The  first  is  used  for  food  and  makes  a  delicious  porridge,  being  used 
as  the  principal  food  for  a  large  population  in  North  China ;  the 
second  is  used  for  both  human  and  animal  food,  and  the  third  for 
making  flour  and  cakes  and  for  distilling  purposes.  Millet  is  sown 
immediately  after  wheat  is  harvested,  atSut  the  end  of  June,  and  is 
out  at  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September.  It  is  a 
heavy  producer,  giving  a  greater  bulk  return  to  the  acre  than  wheat. 
For  a  description  of  China's  crops  and  agriculture  in  general  the 
reader  is  advised  to  consult  "  Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries,"  by  Prof. 
F.  H.  King. 

MUSHROOMS. 

The  West  has  much  to  learn  from  China'^  dietary.  It  is  far  more 
scientific  than  westerners  are  inclined  to. believe.  It  is  rich  and 
economical.    Many  of  the  products  in  the  Chinese  dietary  could  be 
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advantageously  adopted  by  occidental  countries.  The  writer  has 
yet  to  find  the  Chinese  who,  after  years  of  absence  abroad,  returns 
to  his  country  preferring  the  Western  dietary  to  that  of  his  own 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  scores  of  westerners  in  China  are  as 
xond  of  Chinese  food  as  they  are  of  their  own,  and  some  seem  to 
prefer  it.  At  all  events,  there  are  Chinese  dishes  that  have  come  into 
great  favor  with  westerners  living  in  China. 

The  Chinese  use  many  varieties  of  fungi  in  their  dietary.  Dried 
mushrooms  are  popular  with  Chinese  everywhere.  They  are  grad- 
ually assuming  a  position  of  importance  m  the  export  trade.  In 
1918  China  exported  180  stort  tons;  it  is  likely  that  this  amount  in- 
cludes fungi  other  than  mushrooms,  as  the  customs  authorities  prob- 
ably do  not  distinguish.  Foochow  is  the  center  of  this  trade.  It  ex- 
ported to  other  ports  in  China  and  to  foreign  countries  a  total  of  361,- 
000  pounds  of  dried  edible  fungi.  They  are  grown  in  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  interior  of  Fukien,  on  hardwood  logs  felled  for  the 
purpose.  Incisions  are  made  in  the  logs,  liquid  manure  is  poured 
over  the  incisions,  straw  is  covered  over  them,  and  when  this  is  well 
rotted  the  fungi  spring  forth.  So  reports  Consul  Pontius,  of  Foo- 
chow, who  also  states  that  snow,  frost,  and  rain  are  necessary  to 
insure  a  good  crop  of  tasty  fungi,  and  that  the  winter  crop  is  con- 
sidered more  delicious  than  the  spring  crop. 

NARCISSUS  BULBS. 

A  short  distance  inland  from  Amoy  there  is  a  bit  of  marshy 
ffround  which  produces  the  bulk  of  the  narcissus  bulbs  that  are  so 
highly  prized  by  Chinese  everywhere  and  that  for  many  years  have 
been  an  article  of  export.  Three  million  bulbs  is  the  usual  quantity 
produced  annually  lor  shipment,  one-third  of  these  going  abroad. 
Once  each  year  auring  the  month  of  July  a  trans-Pacific  steamer 
calls  at  Amoy  to  take  on  a  shipment  of  these  bulbs  to  supply  the 
trade  in  the  United  States,  consisting  mostly  of  Cantonese  people 
resident  there. 

OATS. 

Szechwan,  Kansu,  Shensi,  and  Manchuria  produce  oats  in  a  con- 
siderable quantity.  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer  describes  a  huskless  variety 
of  oats  grown  in  Kansu.  China  exported,  during  1917,  70,000  hun- 
dredweight of  oats. 

ORANGES. 

Tlie  southern  Provinces  of  China  produce  many  varieti^  of 
oranges,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  delicious  sweet  Swatow 
"  honey  orange,"  of  which  6,000  tons  are  exported  annually.  Mr. 
Meyer  says  that  80  different  varieties  of  oranges  are  produced  in 
China. 

PEANUTS.* 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  peanut  industry  in  China 
had  reached  its  highest  point  in  its  relation  to  the  foreign  export 
trade.  The  annual  exports  then  were  about  70,000  tons  of  shelled 
peanuts  and  about  50,000  tons  of  oil.    More  than  40  per  cent  of  these 


'  In  the  Far  East  these  are  often  called  "  groundnuts." 
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amounts  went  from  the  port  of  Tsingtau,  as  Shantung  has  developed 
into  the  largest  peanut-producing  Frovinoe  in  Chma.  Seeds  are 
planted  there  in  May  or  eiune  and  harvested  in  October  or  November. 
The  yield  runs  from  2  to  4  tons  per  acre.  The  Province  is  estimated 
to  produce  more  than  200,000  tons  of  unshelled  peanuts  per  year. 
Honan  and  Chihli  rank  next  in  importance  to  Shantung  in  the  pro- 
duction of  peanuts.  Fukien  and  some  of  the  other  southern  Prov- 
inces also  produce  considerable  quantities;  in  fact,  the  growing  of 
peanuts  is  pretty  well  scattered  over  the  whole  of  China.  The  bulk 
of  the  exports  go  to  Marseille  and  London,  although  in  recent  years 
America  nas  taken  considerable  quantities.  During  1918  China  ex- 
ported 32,482  short  tons  of  shelled  peanuts,  2,896  tons  in  the  shell,  and 
39,375  tons  of  oil.  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Chinkiang,  Tientsin,  Che- 
foo,  and  Lungkow  figured  in  this  trade.  Tientsin  prices  for  1917 
were  quoted  at  5  to  7  taels  per  picul  (133 J  pounds)  for  shelled  and 
4.50  to  C  taels  for  unshelled  peanuts. 

POMELOES. 

Pomeloes  produced  in  Fukien,  Kwangtung,  and  South  China  are 
of  many  varieties,  the  best  coming  from  Amoy  and  Canton. 

BAPBSEED. 

Rapeseed  is  a  very  important  product  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  more 
especially  in  the  central  section.  It  is  a  winter  crop,  being  ready 
for  harvesting  in  April,  before  the  planting  of  rice,  cotton,  and 
certain  other  crops,  it  yields  about  600  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
There  are  three  plants  imder  this  designation,  all  members  of  the 
cabbage  family,  known  to  the  Chinese  as  small  and  large  ^  oil  vege- 
table,'" and  producing  brown,  yellow,  and  varicolored  Sj^ds.  At  one 
time  a  large  section  of  China  depended  on  rapeseed  oil  for  its  iUu- 
minant,  but  kerosene  has  reduced  its  popularity  enormously.  The 
yield  of  oil  is  about  32  per  cent.  It  is  extensively  used  for  cooking 
and  for  composition  in  Chinese  candles.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  lubri- 
cant because  of  its  high  viscosity.  It  is  exported  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soft  soaps  and  steel.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  latter 
the  heated  plates  are  dipped  in  rapeseed  oil  to  harden  them.  The 
leaves  and  young  shoots  make  a  nutritious  food.  The  refuse  or 
cakes  are  in  great  demand  for  fertilizer.  The  stalks  are  used  as  a 
screen  for  the  protection  of  tobacco  seedlings,  as  well  as  in  bimdles 
to  serve  as  a  spinning  ground  for  silk  worms,  and  ultimately  as 
fuel.  The  war  seriously  affected  the  exports  of  rapeseed  and 
rapeseed  oil,  reducing  them  from  50,000  tons  to  30,000  tons  (1917) 
for  the  seed  and  from  3,000  to  1,000  tons  (1917)  for  the  oil  Readers 
interested  in  rap^eed  should  consult  King's  "Farmers  of  Forty 
Centuries "  and  Wilson's  "  A  Naturalist  in  West  China." 

SHUBABB. 

Rhubard  is  an  important  article  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  China. 
The  country  exported  in  1918  406  tons  of  rhubarb,  valued  at  80,265 
taels,  mostly  from  Szechwan,  Rhubarb  (Ta-huang)  is  the  root  of 
Rheum  oMcinale  and  Rheum  paZmatwm^  which  grow  in  Chihli, 
Shensi,  Kansu,  Hupeh,  Szechwan,  and  Tibet.    The  most  expensive 
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rhubarb  comes  from  Shensi.  On  the  average,  the  Szechwan  rhubarb 
is  very  cood.  Good  rhubarb  is  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  variegated 
or  mottled,  and  firm  in  texture.  The  pieces  should  be  dry  and  not 
too  light.  When  chewed  the  root  should  grate  upon  the  teeth,  have  a 
bitter  and  sharpish  rather  than  a  smooth  flavor,  and  color  the  saliva 
with  a  deep  yellow  tin^e.  The  roots  are  dug  up  when  from  6  to  7 
years  old,  just  before  the  flowering  season,  which  occurs  during  the 
third  and  fourth  moons,  and  again  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
moons  after  the  seed  has  ripened.  They  are  then  peeled  and  cut 
into  pieces,  placed  on  strings,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

RICE. 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  abroad  that  every  Chinese  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  China  eats  rice  every  day*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  millions  of  Chinese  living  in  Shensi,  Shansi,  and  northwestern 
China,  where  rice  is  not  grown,  who  never  have  seen  or  tasted  rice. 
There  are  millions  in  the  rice-producing  sections  who  can  not  afford 
to  eat  rice  regularly.  With  these  qualifications,  it  may  perhaps  be 
said  that  rice  is  the  staple  article  of  diet  of  the  Chinese  people,  or, 
more  correctly,  of  the  people  of  Central  and  South  China;  though, 
strictly  speaking,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sweet  potato 
occupies  an  even  more  general  place  in  the  dietary  of  the  people 
throughout  all  sections  of  China  than  does  rice.  The  Yangtze  V  al- 
ley is  the  great  center  of  rice  production.  ^  It  is  raised  throughout 
Central  and  South  China,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the 
fidl  needs  of  the  people;  in  ordinary  years  about  600,000  tons,  valued 
at  $25,000,000,  are  imported  from  oaigon  and  Bangoon. 

King  gives  the  average  production  per  acre  for  water  rice  as  40 
bushels.  In  the  south  of  China  two  crops  are  raised  annually,  but 
north  of  the  Yangtze  generally  only  one.  Glutinous  rice  is  used  to 
make  flour,  which  is  baked  as  cakes.  Puffed  rice  is  also  made  from 
the  glutinous  variety.  The  rice  is  put  in  a  large  iron  kettle  with 
powdered  charcoal  and  heated  while  being  constantly  stirred. 

Rice  straw  is  the  most  common  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  in  China.  It  also  serves  as  food  and  bedding  for  animals,  as 
thatch  for  houses,  and  as  fertilizer. 

Rice  wine,  samshu,  is  made  in  enormous  quantities  in  China,  al- 
though the  people  are  not  given  to  intemperance.  The  best  rice  wine 
is  made  at  Shaohing,  in  Chekiang.  Dunng  1918,  5,625  short  tons  of 
ordinary  samshu,  and  3,051  tons  of  medicated  samshu,  were  exported. 

SAFFLOWBR. 

Safflower  {Carthamus  tmctorius)  is  cultivated  in  Szechwan,  where 
it  is  used  for  producing  a  beautiful  red  liauid  for  dyeing  sUks.  It 
is  used  also  in  rouge.  It  makes  a  valuable  oilj  and  the  powdered 
cake  is  a  nutritious  cattle  food.  In  semiarid  regions  it  is  adapted  to 
dry-farming  methods. 

SESAME  SEED. 

The  potentialities  latent  in  certain  products  and  industries  in 
China  were  shown  in  the  development  of  the  soya  bean.  The  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  export  trade  in  sesame  seed  is  another  in- 
stance.   Up  to  1897,  sesame  seed  was  almost  negligible  as  an  arti- 
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cle  of  export,  amounting  in  value  in  the  year  mentioned  to  less  than 
50.000  taels,  the  hiehest  vahie  ever  reached  up  to  that  year.  Prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  exports  one  year  reached  164,000  tons, 
valued  at  12,000,000  taels.  The  war  has  so  reduced  tonnage  and  in- 
creased freight  rates  that  this  trade  (in  a  bulky  product)  has  suffered 
severely.  During  1918,  only  15,607  tons,  value  at  1,173,384  taels, 
were  exported. 

Sesame  is  produced  throughout  a  very  large  area  of  China,  but 
particularly  in  the  lower  Yellow  River  Basin,  where  light  sandy  soil 
favors  its  growth.  It  is  often  planted  with  cotton  seed,  growing  up 
together,  but  the  sesame  is  ready  for  harvesting  before  the  cotton 
bolls  are  matured.  The  seeds  are  used  as  food,  but  are  chiefly  valued 
for  their  oil.  Of  the  three  colors,  the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the! 
black  sesame  seed,  the  first  named  contains  the  highest  pnercentage 
of  oil.  Bv  their  native  methods  the  Chinese  get  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  oil  from  the  seeds.  The  oil  is  about  four  times  as  yaluaole 
as  rapeseed  oil ;  hence  in  China,  where  no  laws  prevent  adulteration, 
the  sesame  seed  oil  in  the  market  is  likely  to  be  adulterated  with  rape- 
seed  oil.  The  Chinese  use  the  former  tor  cooking,  as  an  illuminant, 
and  as  a  lubricant.  The  poorer  qualities  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap. 

The  seed,  rather  than  the  oil,  was  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
Europe,  where  the  oil  was  extracted  by  improved  processes.  The 
laws  in  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  certain  other  European 
countries  require  that  a  certain  percentage  of  sesame-seed  oil  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  margarine.  It  is  used  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  salad  oils  and  soaps.  Hankow  is  China's  great  center  of  export 
for  sesame. 

SUGAB. 

China  exported,  during  1918,  11,254  short  tons  of  brown  and  2,172 
tons  of  wliite  sugar,  the  oulk  of  which  went  from  Swatow.  Fukien 
Province  is  showing  activity  in  developing  the  cane-sugar  industry 
to  replace  the  opium  poppy,  which  was  its  most  profitable  crop  a 
few  years  ago.  There  are  big  possibilities  for  cane-sugar  produc- 
tion m  South  China,  and  the  Chinese  are  interesting  themselves  in 
them.  In  southern  Manchuria,  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  has 
put  $5,000,000  gold  into  beet-sugar  refineries  and  is  distributing  free 
seeds  among  farmers,  wilh  prizes  to  those  who  plant  them.  A  crop 
of  400,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  was  raised  in  1917.  The  sugar  is  being 
mixed  with  Formosan  cane  sugar  so  as  to  habituate  the  people  to 
its  use. 

TALL0W»  VEGETABLE. 

The  American  consul  at  Hankow  in  1006  reported  that  a  small 
consignment  of  vegetable  tallow  had  been  shipped  from  Hankow 
to  the  United  States  as  a  sample,  but  that  no  business  had  resulted 
therefrom,  and  all  of  the  exports  of  this  product — about  26,000,000 
pounds  for  the  year — had  ^one  to  Europe.  The  American  consul 
at  Hankow  in  1918,  reporting  on  the  trade  for  1917,  stated  that 
10,500,000  pounds  of  vegetable  tallow,  valued  at  $1,400,000,  were  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  out  of  a  total  export  from  China  of 
20,200,000  pounds.  Hankow  handles  the  whole  of  China's  exports 
of  this  product.    The  best  quality,  the  Kingchow,  and  'the  second 
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quality,  also  white,  are  used  in  making  high-grade  toilet  soaps  and 
face  creams.  -  The  third  and  fourth  qualities,  which  are  of  a  greenish 
shade,  are  used  in  cheaper  soap  and  candle  manufacture,  in  1908 
the  white  tallow  sold  for  10  to  11  taels  (about  $/  gold)  per  picul 
(133^  pounds)  at  Hankow.  In  March,  1017,  the  price  was  13.50 
taels,  and  in  December  15  taels  per  picul.  In  March  the  tael  was 
equal  to  $0.85  gold  and  in  December  to  $1  gold.  In  1908,  the  freight 
rate  to  New  York  was  $8  gold  per  ton,  while  in  December,  1917,  it 
was  $60  gold  per  ton. 

Vegetai)le  tallow  is  produced  from  a  bean  or  seed  of  a  tree — ^the 
Sapium  sedifemm^  or  tallow  tree,  a  member  of  the  spurge  family, 
which  grows  wild  in  hilly  sections  of  South,  Central,  and  West  China. 
The  seeds  (three  and  sometimes  four  to  a  pod)  are  about  the  size  of 
a  coffee  bean.  The  trees  are  prolific  bearers.  The  fruit,  when  ripe, 
some  time  in  November,  is  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry,  when  the  pod 
opens  and  the  seeds  are  exposed.  They  are  covered  with  a  grayish 
white  substance,  which  is  removed  by  steaming  and  then  rubbing 
through  a  bamboo  meshed  sieve.  TThis  substance,  the  tallow^  is 
melted  and  formed  into  a  mold.  It  is  reported  that  the  seeds  yield 
28  per  cent  tallow.  The  seeds,  after  the  removal  of  the  tallow,  are 
pressed  for  their  oil  content,  which  is  heavy  (about  40  per  cent  of 
the  total ) .  The  oil  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of  turning  gray 
hair  black.  It  is  used  as  an  illuminant  ana  for  mixing  with  hi^er- 
quality  and  higher-priced  vegetable  oils.  The  refuse  is  valuable 
manure  for  the  tobacco  plant  and  serves  as  a  fertilizer  generally. 
The  Chinese  call  the  tree  "  Mu-tsz-shu,"  the  tallow  "pi-yu,"  and  the 
oil  "ting-yiu." 

TEA. 

The  East  India  Co.  in  1678  carried  to  England  4,713  pounds  of 
Chinese  tea  on  sj^eculation.  It  was  considered  a  "drug  on  the  mar- 
ket.'' But  British  imports  of  this  tea  subsequently  increased  to 
nearly  200,000,000  pounds,  half  of  which  was  for  British  consump- 
tion. China's  high-water  mark  in  the  tea  trade  was  reached  by  1886, 
when  its  total  exports  were  300,000,000  pounds.  In  1838  the  first 
Indian  tea  reached  the  I^ndon  market.  By  1860  this  had  developed 
into  a  trade  of  1,000,000  pounds;  prior  to  that  date  it  may  be  said 
that  China  supplied  the  needs  of  the  entire  world.  Five  years  later, 
China  was  supplying  96  per  cent  of  the  world's  consumption,  India 
and  Java  making  up  the  rest.  A  notable  event  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  tea  trade  was  the  celebration  in  1888  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  introduction  of  Indian  tea  into  England,  at  which 
time  it  was  announced  that  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  had  just  passed 
the  50  per  cent  mark  in  the  imports  of  tea  into  Great  Britain,  thus 
taking  from  China  the  supremacy  which  it  had  held  np  to  that  time. 
Exports  of  British  Indian  teas  have  come  to  exceed  the  exports  of 
Chinese  teas  in  the  world's  foreign  trade.  For  the  year  1905,  there 
were  consumed  in  the  British  market  only  6,700.000  pounds  of 
Chinese  tea,  representing  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption — ^indi- 
catinj^  that  British-grown  teas  had  almost  completely  ousted  Chinese 
teas  m  the  British  markets.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion the  rapid  rise  of  Java  teas  in  the  tea  world ;  Java's  tea  exports 
are  soon  expected  to  reach  100,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The  displace- 
ment of  Chinese  with  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  in  the  Australasian 
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market  has  been  even  more  complete.  Thus  in  40  years'  time  Chinese 
teas  were  ahnost  completely  displaced  in  the  British  tea-consuming 
market  by  British-grown  tea.  Stranger  still,  the  customs  returns 
of  trade  from  China  show  that  between  25,000j000  and  30,000,000 

Eoimds  of  foreign  teas  are  being  imported  into  China  each  year^  the 
ulk  being  from  India  and  Ceylon.  ^  This  is  the  result  of  British 
enterprise  and  business  organization  in  omtrast  to  the  lack  of  such 
qualities  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  for,  according  to  tea^  eicperts 
and  judges  of  good  teas,  Chinese  teas  are  superior  in  delicacy  of 
flavor  to  those  produced  elsewhere. 

The  Chinese  are  appreciating  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and 
there  are  indications  that  effective  sbe^s  will  be  taken  durinff  the 
next  10  or  15  years  to  repopularize  Chinese  teas  abroad  and  bring 
to  the  country  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  that  the  possibilities 
in  this  trade  involve.  The  Peking  Cabinet  recently  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  tea  bureau  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Conmierce. 
Certain  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  corresponding  sentiment 
throughout  the  world  will  create  plentiful  opportunities  for  bever- 
ages such  as  tea,  so  that  there  will  be  room  for  continued  expansion  in 
Indian  and  Ceylon  products  even  though  Chinese  teas  shomd  succeed 
in  doubling  and  tripling  their  consumption  among  Western  peoples. 
The  different  kinds  ot  teas  in  China  nave  been  classified  as  loUows : 

Black  teas, — Anhwel  Province — Keemun;  Kiangsl  Province — Ningchow  and 
Moning;  Hapeh  Province — Copacks,  Sungyang,  Yungloatung,  Tongaan,  Ichang» 
and  Cheongshokai ;  Honan  Province — Oonahms,  Oanfa,  Liling,  Nipluisee,  Won- 
Ical,  Lo^^Tong,  and  Sliuntam;  Fulclen  Province — Congou,  Panyong,  Packlum, 
Souchong,  Soomoo,  Suey  Ents,  and  Oolong.  The  blends  of  these  are  known  as 
Scented  Capers,  Scepted  Orange  Pekoe,  Ponchong,  Kooloo,  and  Flowery  Pekoe. 

Oreen  teas. — Anhwel  Province — Moyune,  Tlenkai,  and  Fychow;  Cheldang 
Province — Pingsuey,  Hoochow,  and  Wenchow.  These  make  the  blends  known 
as  Sowmee  (also  known  as  "  Shangliai  Packed"),  Gunpowder  (Siaou  Cbu, 
smaU  leaf),  Imperial  (Ta  Chu,  large  leaf),  Hyson,  Young  Hyson,  Hyson  Skin, 
tad  Twankay. 

The  Oolong  teas  are,  strictly  speaking,  neitiier  black  nor  green. 
Flowery  pekoes  are  white,  velvety-tipped  teas  made  only  from  the 
tender  young  buds  that  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The 
choicest  Oolong  is  known  as  the  "  silver  tipped,  which  is  also  made 
from  the  tender  leaves  of  the  early  pickings. 

The  fragrance  of  scented  teas  is  not  natural.  It  is  imparted  by 
firing  with  the  leaves  of  the  jasmine  or  gardenia  flowers.  The  hirfi- 
^ade  teas  are  not  artificially  scented.  A  true  lover  of  tea  delights 
m  the  natural  aroma  of  high-grade  teas,  but  tea  is  robbed  of  its 
natural  aroma  when  drunk  with  milk  or  as  ordinarily  prepared  by 
the  American  housewife  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  preparing 
tea.  The  Chinaman  in  preparing  tea  places  a  pindh  of  leaves  in  a 
Chinese  teacup,  which  is  without  a  handle,  pours  boiling  water  over 
them,  and  places  the  cover  on  the  cup.  In  a  few  seconds  the  tea  is 
ready  for  drinking;  the  covered  cup  is  raised  to  the  mouth,  and, 
with  the  fingers  of  the  hand  holding  the  cup,  the  lid  is  moved  just 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  liquid  to  flow  into  the  mouth  as  the  cup  is 
tilted. 

Tea  is  black  or  green  according  to  the  method  of  preparatiwi  or 
manufacture.  The  oolongs  of  Formosa  and  Foochow  are  prepared 
in  a  manner  quite  distinct  from  that  followed  in  the  preparation  of 
either  green  or  black  teas. 
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In  China  tea  is  not  grown  on  plantations.  The  individual  farm- 
ers tiiroughout  China  cultivate  small  pieces  of  ground,  whatever 
the  crop  may  be;  in  fact,  the  agriculturists  of  Chma  are  gardeners 
rather  than  farmers.  The  tea  leaves  are  picked  mostly  by  girls  and 
women,  with  generally  three  pickings  a  season.  They  are  withered 
in  the  sun  after  picking,  after  which  they  are  fired.  In  the  case  of 
green  teas,  the^  leaves  are  roasted  almost  immediately  after  they  are 
picked,  rolled  into  balls  by  hand  to  crack  the  veins  and  set  the  acids, 
and  then  dried  quickly.  The  black  teas  are  subjected  to  a  longer 
process  of  firing  and  drying.  The  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  are 
machine  rolled.  The  more  delicate  and  smaller  leaves  of  the  Chinese 
teas  are  not  successfully  prepared  by  machine  rolling.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  oolongs,  which  require  a  very  elaborate  process 
of  hand  rolling. 

The  principal  ports  of  export  are  Hankow  and  Kiukiang  for  black 
teas,  Hanffchow,  ifingpo,  Kiukiang,  and  Santuao  for  green  teas,  and 
Foochow  lor  oolong  and  black  teas.  The  exports  of  tea  for  the  year 
1918  were  63,895,464  pounds,  valued  at  14,066,872  taels  ($16,781,779 
gold) .  the  lowest  figures  on  record.  Tea  for  many  years  ranked  fij^t 
in  value  in  China's  exports.  It  now  ranks  third,  coming  after  silk 
and  beans,  and  is  likely  soon  to  be  surpassed  by^  cotton,  hides,  and 
oils,  unless  more  enterprise  and  organization  are  imparted  to  the  in- 
dustry by  the  Chinese  themselves,  who,  as  stated,  now  appear  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

TOBACCO. 

It  appears  that  tobacco  f  oimd  its  way  to  China  through  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  during  the  sixteenth  century.^  It  is  now  cultivated  m 
many  sections  of  the  country.  Probably  it  is  more  extensively  grown 
in  Szechwan  than  elsewhere,  as  it  is  cultivated  throughout  that 
Province.  Consul  General  Hosie  (British),  in  his  report  on  the 
Province  of  Szechwan,  gives  a  very  detailed  description  of  its  culti- 
vation, preparation,  and  manufacture  in  that  section  of  China. 
American  Consul  Grauss,  at  Amoy,  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
the  tobacco  industry  of  southern  Fufien,  where  a  crop  estimated  to 
be  worth  $500,000  gold  is  produced  (see  Commerce  Beports  for  Nov. 
21, 1917).  The  British- Ajnerican  Tobacco  Co.  has  introduced  mod- 
em tobacco  planting  and  curing  methods  into  China  with  American 
seed  and  under  expert  American  supervision.  Experimental  stations 
are  maintained  in  Shantimg  and  Anhwei  and  seeds  distributed  free  to 
growers.  By  this  means  the  company  is  gradually  improving  the 
quality  and  value  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  China.  As  a  result,  Shan- 
tung, through  Tsingtau,  in  1917  shipped  to  Shanghai  4,700,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  valued  at  635,000  taels.  Besides  the  enormous 
home  consumption  (the  Chinese  generally  using  tobacco),  China 
exports  about  10,000  tons  of  tobacco  leaf  and  stalk  a  year,  valued  by 
the  customs  at  1,500,000  taels,  and  5,000  tons  of  prepared  tobacco, 
valued  at  2,000,000.  Hankow,  Kiukiang^  Canton,  and  Amoy  are  the 
principal  export  centers.  At  the  same  time,  the  importation  of  cig- 
arettes is  increasing.  During  1918  China  imported  9,281,941,000 
cigarettes,  valued  at  23,988,665  taels,  or  $28,612,391  in  United  States 
currency.  This  means  an  importation  of  23  cigarettes  per  capita. 
The  British- American  Tobacco  Co.  has  two  large  cigarette  factories 
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in  China,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  native 
and  Japanese  factories — these  latter  constantly  increasing.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  cigarettes  manufactured  in  China  is  even  greater 
than  the  number  imported.  The  anti-opium  campaign  did  much  to 
further  the  consumption  of  tobacco.  The  Chinese  smoke  compara- 
tively few  cigars;  hence  the  cigar  industry  is  not  of  importance  in 
that  country.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  every  Province  and  is  certain  to 
become  a  vei-y  important  industry  in  China. 

VARNISH. 

Varnish  is  produced  in  China  from  a  tree  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  varnish  tree  but  known  botanically  as  Rhiis  vcmicifera^  which 
is  found  in  abundance  in  the  mountains  of  Hupeh,  Kweichow,  and 
Szechwan.  The  varnish  is  taken  from  the  tree  after  it  is  about  6 
inches  in  diameter  by  tapping  at  intervals  of  from  5  to  7  years  until 
the  tree  is  50  or  60  years  of  age.  A  good-sized  tree  will  yield  from 
5  to  7  pounds  of  varnish.  The  natural  color  of  the  crude  varnish 
as  applied  is  black.  It  is  considered  the  most  indestructible  varnish 
known.  One  peculiarity  is  that  it  hardens  only  in  a  moist  atmos- 
phere. In  Chma  it  is  erroneously  known  among  the  foreign  com- 
munities as  "  Ningpo  varnish,"  probably  because  it  first  came  into 
contact  with  foreign  trade  there.  Many  persons  are  poisoned  when 
they  come  into  even  atmospheric  contact  with  this  varnish,  which 
fact,  unfortunately,  reduces  its  trade  possibilities  enormously.  As 
yet  no  method  has  been  discovered  whereby  this  poisonous  quality 
can  be  counteracted.  Hankow  is  the  principal  port  of  export  for 
varnish.  China's  exports  of  varnish  average  about  1,000  tons  a  year. 
For  a  full  description  of  this  interesting  product  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Wilson's  "  A  Naturalist  in  West  China." 

WALNUTS. 

Walnuts  {Juglans  regia)  are  common  throughout  North  and  West 
China,  sometimes  in  orchards,  but  generally  scattered  among  the  hilly 
and  mountainous  sections.  They  are  used  as  a  food,  and  the  oil  is 
expressed  and  used  for  culinary  purposes.  It  is  very  sweet  and  de- 
licious. During  the  last  few  years  from  2,000  to  5,000  tons  of  wal- 
nuts in  the  shell  and  from  200  to  700  tons  of  kernels  have  been  ex- 
Eorted  from  China,  the  bulk  of  the  nuts  going  from  Tientsin  and  the 
emels  from  Hankow.  Walnut  oil  is  now  appearing  in  the  list  of 
exports  in  place  of  the  more  bulky  product,  because  of  the  high 
freight  rates.  The  price  of  walnuts  m  Tientsin  for  1917  ranged  from 
5  to  6.50  taels  for  the  nuts  in  the  shell  and  13  to  21  taels  for  thei 
kernels,  the  unit  being  the  picul,  or  133^  pounds. 

WHEAT. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  an^  degree  of  satisfaction  the 
amount  of  wheat  grown  in  China.  It  is  the  staple  crop  of  North 
China,  just  as  rice  is  the  staple  of  South  China ;  and  wheat  is  raised 
in  eveiT  Province.  It  would  seem  that  200,000,000  bushels  would 
be  a  safe  estimate.  In  Manchuria,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  less  than 
20  bushels  to  the  acre,  giving  a  total  for  all  Manchuria  of  60,000,000 
bushels.    In  Shantung,  where  there  is  intensive  cultivation  and  fer- 
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tilization,  the  yield  readies  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  also  in  the  Wei 
Basin  in  Shensi,  but  in  many  paits  of  China  it  does  not  exceed  10  or 
15  bushels.  The  question  is  only  one  of  economical  transportation  in 
the  wheat-growing  sections;  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  place 
China  in  the  category  of  the  flour-exporting  nations. 

WOOD  OIL. 

China  has  risen  rapidly  in  the  vegetable-oil  world,  for  within  two 
decades  the  country  has  developed  a  trade  in  these  oils  that  now  nets 
30,000,000  taels  (a  similar  amount  in  United  States  currency)  per 
year.  Wood  oil  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  United  States,  as  that 
country  takes  75  per  cent  of  a  total  annual  export  from  China, 
amounting  to  30,000  tons.    It  has  the  following  uses: 

In  China. — (1)  As  a  paint  oil  for  outside  purposes,  excelling  lin- 
seed oil  in  drying  Qualities.  (2)  The  crude  oil,  applied  to  native 
boats,  paints,  varnishes,  and  preserves  in  one  operation.  (3)  With 
the  mineral  substances  "fu  tsz"  and  "t'o-shen^  added,  it  serves  as 
a  waterproofing  varnish  for  silks,  etc.  (4)  As  an  adulterant  in  lac- 
quer varnish.  (5)  As  an  illuminant.  (6)  When  mixed  with  lime 
and  bamboo  shavmgs.  for  calking  native  boats.  (7)  The  soot  of 
wood  oil  produces  the  pest  quality  of  Chinese  ink,  (8)  As  a  dressing 
for  leather  and  a  varnish  for  furniture,  etc. 

In  Amei'ica. — Chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  since  it  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  drying  quickly  and  of  making  high-class 
varnish  with  cheap  ^ims. 

Wood  oil  is  the  oil  taken  from  the  nuts  of  two  varieties  of  the 
Aleurites.  While  the  trees  are  different,  the  oils  by  chemical  anal- 
ysis are  identical.  According  to  Wilson's  '^A  Naturalist  in  Wes* 
China,"  the  "T'ung  yu"  {Alewntes  fordii)  is  essentially  a  hillside 
plant,  thriving  in  the  most  rocky  situations  and  on  the  poorest  of 
soils  where  there  is  a  minimum  of  29  inches  of  rainfall,  although  it 
will  withstand  drought  as  well  as  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  The  tree 
seldom  reaches  more  than  25  feet  in  height  and  is  highly  ornamental 
in  foliage  and  flower,  suggestive  of  possibilities  for  shade-tree  pur- 
poses. The  fruit  is  a  green,  apple-like  one,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
orange,  and  contains  from  three  to  five  seeds  with  about  40  per  cent 
oil  content.  The  trees  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  Yangtze 
re^on  west  of  Hankow,  a  large  part  of  the  trade  centering  at  Wan- 
hsien.  Hankow  is  the  port  of  export,  shipping  80  per  cent  of  the  oil. 
A  little  goes  out  through  South  Cmna  via  Hongkong.  For  1917, 
Hankow  shipped  36,000  tons  out  of  a  total  trade  of  47,000  tons, 
30,000  tons  or  which  went  abroad.  The  price  at  Hankow  ranged 
from  10  to  16  taels  per  picul  of  183^  pounda^  Buyers  must  safe- 
guard themselves  from  adulterated  oil,  as  it  is  a  common  native 
practice  to  add  the  cheaper  native  bean  oil.  ^  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  cultivate  the  wood-oil  tree  in  America,  with  apparent  success. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 

ARTIFiaAL  FLOWERS. 

Artificial  flowers  are  made  in  Amoy  and  Canton,  from  speciaUy 
prepared  pith,  so  that  they  look  very  natural.  Thej  are  of  great 
variety  and  beauty  and  might  easily  develop  into  an  important  arti- 
cle of  commerce. 
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BBAN. 

China  has  at  present  about  SO  modem  flour  mills,  and  the  industry 
is  only  at  the  inception  of  its  development.  One  of  the  problems  of 
the  miller  in  China  is  the  disposition  of  his  bran.  Prior  to  the  war 
about  75,000  tons  a  year  were  shipped  abroad,  a  good  deal  of  which, 
at  a  freight  rate  of  $5  per  ton,  found  its  way  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Freight  rates  are  now  prohibitive,  so  it  can  find  no  market  in  the 
United  States.  Without  a  dainring  industry  China  finds  but  little 
call  for  bran  in  the  country  itself. 

CEMENT. 

China  is  favored  with  excellent  limestone  deposits  in  the  north 
and  southwest,  together  with  gypsum  and  other  essentials  to  good 
cement ;  and  cement  of  excellent  quality  is  now  being  produced  and 
is  growing  in  importance  in  the  export  trade.  This  ousiness  now 
amounts  to  about  80,000  tons  a  year,  including  25,000  tons  shipi)ed 
abroad,  with  Tientsin^  Chinwangtao,  Dairen,  and  Kowloon  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  export  m  the  order  named.  The  Green  Island  Cement 
Co.,  at  Hongkong,  the  pioneer  in  the  field,  has  a  plant  capitalized  at 
$3,000,000  Mex.  French  Indo-China  also  produces  considerable  ce- 
ment of  ffood  quality.  A  few  years  ago  Japan  produced  annually 
4,000,000  barrels,  and  it  was  then  anticipated  that  by  1918  its  produc- 
tion would  be  nearly  doubled. 

DTES. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  German  synthetic  indigo  was 
imported  into  China  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000  taels  a  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  about  three  or  four  million  dollars'  worth  of  German  aniline 
dyes.  These  had  replaced  in  great  measure  the  native  vegetable  dyes 
in  which  China  was  so  rich ;  in  fact,  iudigo  was  no  longer  regarded  as 
one  of  China's  agricultural  products.  Tlie  native  dye  industry  is,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  revived  and  China's  dyes  are  figuring  in  the 
export  trade. 

Of  first  importance  is  indigo.  It  is  grown  quite  generally  through- 
out China  for  local  purposes,  but  assumes  greater  importance  in 
trade  in  the  South.  It  appears  that  one  acre  of  ground  will  produce 
about  6,000  pounds  of  indigo  dye.  According  to  tests  made  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  the  Chi- 
nese indigo  contains  only  about  1  per  cent  of  pure  indigo.  Thus  an 
acre  will  produce^  with  a  good  crop,  about  60  pounds  or  pure  indigo. 
The  plants  are  cut  before  flowering,  steeped  in  cold  water  for  some 
days,  and  well  stirred.  After  the  plants  are  removed  the  water  is 
again  stirred  and  slaked  lime  added  to  precipitate  the  dye.  China 
exported,  in  1918, 6,576  short  tons  of  liquid  indigo,  valued  at  $826,026. 
Kiukiang  and  Swatow  are  the  principal  ports  of  export 

China^  blacks  are  produced  for  the  most  part  irom  gallnuts,  the 
fabrics  having  first  to  oe  dyed  blue.  Consul  General  Hosie  (British) 
describes  this  process  in  his  excellent  report  on  the  Province  ci 
Szechwan,  1904.  The  capsules  of  acorns  are  also  used  to  produce 
black. 

Yellow  is  produced  from  the  flower  buds  of  the  locust  tree 
(Sophara  japonica)^  which  are  baked  to  a  light  brown  color,  placed 
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in  the  water,  and  brought  to  a  boil.  Alum  is  used  as  a  mordant. 
The  powdered  roots  of  Curcuma  longa  or  turmeric  are  also  used  for  a 
yellow  dye,  especially  for  cotton  fabrics. 

Ked  is  produced  from  saflSower,  grown  in  Szechwan.  Balsam 
{Impatiens  balsamina)^  Anchusia  tinctorioj  and  Lawsonia  alba  are 
also  used,  the  latter  to  produce  the  rouge  used  by  women.  The  Ruhio 
cordifoltcu  a  creej)er,  is  used  to  make  a  deep  red. 

Green  dyes  for  cotton  cloth  are  produced  from  the  bark  of  the 
Rharrmus  parvifolius^  found  in  Szechwan.  Green  dye  is  also  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Rhamnus  tinctorius  and  other  species  of  the 
buckthorn. 

Brown  dye  is  produced  from  the  false  gambler,  grown  extensively 
in  southwestern  China.  The  darker  browns  are  produced  by  the 
addition  of  gallnuts  and  alum.  A  brown  cloth  that  is  very  popular 
in  the  summer  with  the  Chinese  is  a  dyed  grass  cloth  with  a  bright 
luster  and  a  waterproof  appearance.  Its  distinctive  qualities  are  the 
result  of  the  dyes  made  from  the  false  gambier. 

The  vegetable  dyes  of  China  are  particularly  well  suited  to  Chi- 
nese rugs.    These  dyes  will  outlast  the  rugs. 

China  exported  1,044  tons  of  dyestuffs  during  1918,  exclusive  of 
indigo. 

FANS. 

China  exports  about  50,000,000  fans  a  year,  mostly  from  CanUm 
and  Hangchow,  the  greater  number  being  palm-leaf  fans  from 
Canton. 

FIREWORKS. 

China  invented  gunpowder  and  popularized  firecrackers.  The 
cheapest  kind  of  firecracker  is  made  or  gunpowder  rolled  up  in  coarse 
bamboo  paper  with  a  covering  of  red  paper,  red  being  regarded  by 
the  Chinese  as  bringing  good  luck.  Alum  is  used  to  neutralize  the 
smoke.  The  Canton  district  is  the  center  of  the  industry.  The 
Chinese  seem  to  use  firecrackers  upon  every  occasion — to  speed  a 
parting  guest,  in  wedding  celebrations,  on  festivals  and  birthdays, 
and  to  dispel  evil  and  bring  good  omens.  China  exports  about 
$3,000,000  worth  a  year. 

FLOUR. 

Before  the  war  China  imported  large  quantities  of  wheat  flour 
from  the  United  States.  In  fact,  flour  was  one  of  the  principal  items 
in  America's  trade  with  China-  High  freight  rates  have  prevented 
shipments  of  American  flour  to  China,  and  now  one  finds  China 
developing  an  export  trade  in  this  product.  The  1917  returns  of 
trade  show  500,000  barrels  exported,  more  than  half  of  which  went 
to  Russia. 

The  present  daily  capacity  of  the  16  roller  flour  mills  of  Shanghai 
is  46,000  bags  (11,500  barrels).  The  5  mills  at  Wusih  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  15,400  bags  or  3,850  barrels.  Hankow^s  six  mills  have  a 
capacity  of  2,000  barrels.  Manchuria,  including  Harbin,  has  about 
20  mills,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  about  10,000  barrels.  Other  places 
in  China  have,  altogether,  15  or  20  mills,  with  an  aggregate  capacitv 
of  about  7,000  barrels  a  day.  Thus  there  are  in  China  about  70  mod- 
em roller  flour  mills,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  between  30,000  and 
35,000  barrels. 
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The  largest  of  these  mills  is  the  Yung  Sheng  Flour  Mill  at  Harbin, 
which  claims  a  daily  capacity  of  more  than  4,000  barrels. 

The  China  flour  mills  manufactui-e  three  grades  of  flour — second, 
third,  and  fourth  quality.  Such  first-grade  flour  as  is  used  in  China 
is  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  Chinese  mills  make  60  per 
cent  second  and  40  per  cent  third  and  fourth  quality  flour.  To  the 
flour  consumer  in  Chma  whiteness  is  not  an  essential  test  of  quality;  in 
fact,  a  little  color  is  likely  to  indicate  strength.  The  Chinese  desire 
a  strong  flour,  as  much  of  it  is  used  for  manufacture  into  vermicelli 
and  noodles. 

The  flour  mills  generally  rely  upon  flour  brokers  to  dispose  of  their 
stocks.  These  brokers  receive  a  commission  of  2.50  taels  for  each 
1,000  ba^  of  flour  sold.  There  are  about  30  of  these  brokers  in 
Shanghai.  The  brokers  often  make  forward  purchases  through 
which  they  are  enabled  to  dictate  the  market  prices.  Foreign  firms 
buying  for  export  purposes  are  generally  obliged  to  make  their  pur- 
chases through  their  compradors.  The  compradors,  anticipating  the 
demands  of  their  firms,  often  make  forward  purchases  and  then 
when  the  foreign  firms  are  in  the  market  for  flour  and  the  prices  go 
up,  the  compradors  are  enabled  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  at  advanced 
profits. 

The  development  of  the  flour  industry  in  China  depends  upon  the 
development  of  transportation.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  predict  that 
China  will  be  able  to  supply  its  own  needs  in  flour  within  the  near 
future,  if  it  has  not  alreaay  attained  that  position.  Manchuria  and 
North  China  will  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  the  flour-milling 
industry. 

HATS. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  in  China  is  certain  to  become  an  impor- 
tant industry.  With  the  cutting  of  the  queue  foreign  hats  displaced 
the  native  styles.  More  than  2,000,000  rush  hats  are  exported  each 
year  from  Ningpo  to  the  United  States.  A  hat  of  good  quality  is 
being  made  in  Szechwan  of  palm-leaf  fiber.  The  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  straw  braid  in  Shantung  will  lead  to  the  manufacture  of 
straw  hats  in  that  section. 

INK. 

Chinese  ink  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  "india  ink.''  It  is 
made  of  the  lampblack  of  sesame,  rapeseed,  or  wood  oil,  to  which  is 
added  varnish  and  pork  fat.  This  paste  is  then  mixed  wiih  glue, 
musk,  or  Baroos  camphor  to  scent  it  and  some  gold  leaf  to  give  it  a 
metallic  luster.  It  is  pressed  in  carved  wooden  molds  or  beaten  on 
wooden  anvils  with  steel  hammers  and  then  pressed  into  molds.  The 
best  ink  comes  from  wood-oil  lampblack  collected  on  the  sides  of  a 
second  earthen  jar  placed  above  the  one  in  which  the^  oil  is  slowly 
burned.  Anhwei  Province  produces  the  best  ink.  There  are  many 
grades,  the  cheapest  being  produced  from  coarse  soot  and  glue. 
China  exported,  during  1918,  127,200  pounds  of  Chinese  ink,  valued 
at  78,525  taels  ($93,680). 

LACE. 

Foreign  missionaries  in  Chefoo,  Shanghai,  Foochow,  Amoy,  and 
Swatow  have  introduced  lace  making  among  the  Chinese  women,  and 
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considerable  lace  has  been  expoiled  from  time  to  time.  Silk,  linen, 
and  cotton  threads  are  used  m  Chefoo  and  linen  and  cotton  in  the 
other  places.  The  lace  is  made  more  cheaply  than  is  possible  else- 
where because  of  the  low  wages  paid  in  China,  but  a  lack  of  enter- 
prise in  changing  patterns  to  meet  changing  tastes  and  fashions 
abroad  prevents  the  industry  from  assuming  larger  proportions 
The  exports  for  1918  amounted  to  954,713  taels  ($1,138,973),  as  shown 
by  the  customs  figures. 

LACQUER. 

Lacquer  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  an  article  of  export,  although 
popular  with  the  Chinese  for  many  centuries  and  still  produced  in 
considerable  quantities  in  China.  Foochow  is  the  center  of  produc- 
tion for  a  certain  high-class  lacquer. 

MATS  AND  MATTINa 

At  one  time  the  making  of  mats  and  matting  was  an  enormous 
industry  among  the  peoples  of  the  lowlands  in  southern  Kwangtung, 
where  the  gi'ass  (Atninrlo  mltis)  was  cultivated  extensively.  The 
seeds  were  planted  in  November  and  the  reeds  harvested  in  July  and 
August.  Tlie  fields  are  highly  cultivated,  and  the  grass  grows  from 
5  to  7  feet  high.  The  reed  is  three  cornered,  and,  after  harvesting, 
is  stripped  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry.  This  work  is  done  by 
women  and  children.  When  dried  the  strips  are  bundled  into  bales 
of  a  picul  in  weight  (133^  pounds]  and  disposed  of  in  the  market. 
For  manufacture  the  grass  is  careiully  sorted  for  quality  and  size. 
The  dyeing  is^  done  before  the  weaving.  The  native  loom  is  crudo 
and  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  lack  of  necessary  develoi)ment  in 
the  industry  to  keep  pace  with  changing  demands  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. During  the  last  10  years  Japanese  matting  and  mats  have  com- 
Jeted  severely  with  Canton  products  in  the  American  market.  The 
apanese  produced  articles  better  suited  to  the  American  demands, 
and  the  Canton  industry  was  not  prepared  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
changes.  Furthermore,  with  the  war  came  a  shortage  of  dyes  and 
high  freight  rates,  which  affected  the  Canton  industry  far  more 
seriously  than  they  did  the  Japanese  industry,  which  can  depend  upon 
Government  assistance,  especially  in  obtaining  freight  space  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  Prior  to  1908  Canton  exported  500,000  rolls  of  mat- 
ting annually,  as  compared  with  21,500  rolls  in  1918. 

MEDICINES. 

The  materia  medica  of  China  is  very  rich.  A  nation  with  a  civili- 
zation dating  back  4,000  years  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise  than 
develop  a  considerable  number  of  products  efficacious  in  combating 
disease.  Consul  General  Hosie,  in  his  report  on  the  Province  of 
Szechwan,  gives  a  list  of  189  vegetable  and  31  animal  medicines 
made  and  used  by  the  Cliinese  of  Szechwan  from  time  immemorial. 
He  states  that  licorice  and  rhubarb  are  the  chief  Szechwan  drugs  that 
interest  foreigners.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  the  220  drugs 
listed  by  Mr.  Hosie  (which  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  materia 
medica  of  Szechwan)  are  all,  or  in  large  part,  efficacious.  The  great 
materia  medica  compiled  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  composed  of  52 
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volumes  and  contains  1.892  remedies.  Among  the  drugs  most  used 
are  ginseng,  rhubarb,  licorice,  pomegranate  root,  aconite,  opium, 
arsenic,  and  mercury.  Various  superstitions  exist  in  Cluna,  and 
until  science  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  people  one  need  expect  no  really 
intelligent  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  many  medicmes  in  whi<£ 
the  country  abounds.  Yunnan  is  rich  in  herbs  and  medicines.  Some 
of  the  American  missionary  physicians  have  written  on  the  materia 
medica  of  China,  and  those  interested  are  advised  to  consult  their 
articles.  The  July,  1917,  nmnber  of  the  Far  Eastern  Keview  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  William  W.  Cadburv.  American 
manufacturers  of  drugs  will  find  in  China  some  valuable  sources  of 
supply  for  raw  materials. 

Cnina  exports  annually  more  than  $3,0002000  (gold)  worth  of 
medicines.  The  domestic  trade  in  medicines  is  enormous,  Foreimi 
exploiters  of  proprietary  medicines  have  found  China  a  rich  field 
for  their  products,  when  extensively  and  attractively  advertised. 
The  Japanese  nostrum  "Jin  Tan,''  translated  "benevolent  piU,'' 
which  is  being  sold  to  the  people  all  over  China  in  increasingly  large 
quantities  through  a  most  energetic  and  enterprising  advertising 
campaign,  uses  the  slogan,  "  From  death  to  life  ^ — ^in  Chinese  char- 
acters, of  course. 

PAPER. 

China  invented  paper,  but  the  processes  of  manufacture  still  re- 
main crude.  Rice  straw  is  most  commonly  used,  but  only  for  coarse 
papers.  Bamboo,  treated  with  chloride  of  lime  and  soda  to  reduce 
it  to  a  pulp,  forms  the  material  second  in  importance  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  in  China.  Fukien  Province  produces  the  largest 
quantity  of  paper,  and  Kiangsi  Province  ranks  second,  with  Szech- 
wan  third.  China  exported  paper  to  the  value  of  3,037,942  taels 
($3,624,266)  during  1918,  but  almost  entirely  to  territory  in  prox- 
imity to  China,  with  large  Chinese  i)opulations. 

PBWTEE  WARE. 

Wenchow,  Swatow,  and  Ningpo  are  the^  centers  of  pewter-ware 
manufacture  in  China.    The  tin  used  comes  in  slabs  from  Yunnan. 


POTTERT,  PORCELAIN.  AND  CfflNAWARE 

Pottery  and  j 
at 


Pottery  and  porcelain  seem  to  have  had  their  inception  in  China; 
least,  the  Chinese  claim  the  invention  of  the  potter's  wheel. 
China's  exports  of  chinaware  and  porcelain  amount  to  about  1,500,000 
taels  a  year,  the  OTeater  part  being  shipped  from  Kiukiang,  which  is 
the  port  for  the  Kingtehchen  porcelain  district.  The  porcelain  in- 
dustry at  Kingtehchen^  in  Kiangsi,  was  established  during  the  Han 
Dynasty,  as  the  imperial  pottery.  It  is  now  making  cheap  porce- 
lains and  recently  began  the  imitation  of  foreign  patterns  with  some 
success.    It  is  stated  that  the  potters  intend  to  imitate  some  of  the  old 

?iattems  made  during  the  Tang  Dynasty.  There  are  more  than  100 
umaces  at  Kingtehclien,  employing  about  150,000  men.  For  infor- 
mation concerning  old  Chinese  porcelains,  books  on  Chinese  art  and 
Chinese  porcelains  should  be  consulted. 

The  exports  of  pottery  and  earthenware  amount  to  600,000  to 
lj000,000  taels  per  year.  Shanghai,  Swatow,  and  Canton  are  the  prin- 
cipal ports  from  which  these  goods  are  exported. 
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BUGS. 

The  war  lifted  the  Chinese  rug  industry,  with  its  centuries  of 
indifferent  activity,  from  a  position  of  obscuritj  in  relation  to  the 
West  to  a  place  of  popularity  and  permanency  m  Western  markets, 
principally  because  the  supply  of  oriental  rugs  from  Persia  and 
Turkey  was  cut  off  from  the  American  market  at  a  time  when  large 
accumulations  of  wealth  had  increased  the  demand.  During  the 
year  1917  China  exported  more  than  $850,000  (gold)  worth  of  rugs. 
In  1918  the  value  was  $438,958.  A  report,  written  by  Mr.  Bodney 
Gilbert,  an  American  who  traveled  extensively  through  the  rug-pro- 
ducing centers  of  China,  was  published  in  Commerce  Reports  for 
April  25, 1917.    Following  are  portions  of  this  report : 

The  Tientsin  rug  was  not  originaUy  produced  in  Tientsin,  but  in  a  half  dozen 
Wg  cities  on  the  Mongol  border,  near  the  wool-producing  areas  between  the 
Gulf  of  Chihli  and  the  Pamirs. 

Amcmg  the  Chinese,  Ninghsia  rugs  are  considered  the  best  and  Pelcing  rugs 
second  best  Other  cities  which  have  acquired  reputations  for  rug  making  are 
Hentsin,  Salachi,  Hami,  Kuchar,  Khotan,  and  Kashgar.  There  Is  no  great  art 
in  the  manufacture,  except  from  the  Chinese  viewpoint  of  design  in  which  the 
European  of  a  commercial  bent  is  not  vastly  interested,  and  rugs  are  judged  by 
the  quality  of  the  wool  and  the  permanency  of  the  dyes,  rather  than  by  the 
skiU  displayed  in  the  weaving.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Chinese  rug,  like  most 
produced  in  Asia,  is  not  really  woven  but  is  tied,  the  most  important  mechanism 
in  its  structure  being  the  fingers  of  the  smaU  boys  who  sit  in  a  row  and  do 
the  tedious  work.  Upon  a  heavy  wooden  frame,  reaching  from  floor  to  cell- 
ing, is  stretched  a  screen  of  cotton  strings,  the  warp,  like  the  strings  of  a 
piaiio.  The  master  craftsman,  who  has  a  small  pattern  of  the  rug  he  wishes  to 
make  in  color,  sketches  the  design  on  white  paper,  according  to  the  actual  scale 
of  the  rug  and  this  big  paper  pattern  is  woven  in  and  out  of  the  strings  of  the 
warp.  When  It  is  In  position  the  design  is  painted  otf  on  the  warp  with  black 
ii:^,  the  pattern  is  removed  and  the  smaU  boys  set  to  woi^  tying  knots  and 
cutting  string — ^building  the  rug,  literally,  from  the  ground  up — working  in 
various  colors  as  the  pattern  demands. 

There  is  no  real  wool  in  these  rugs,  the  only  cross  strands  being  the  **  filler  " 
which  is  run  in  loosely  after  each  row  of  knots  has  been  tied  and  pounded 
down.  The  knot  tier  sits  on  a  bench  before  the  upright  woof  with  a  few  primi- 
tive tools  by  his  side,  and  with  balls  of  the  various  yams  which  he  expects  to 
use  suspended  behind  hiuL  He  reaches  back,  catches  the  loose  end  of  the  blue, 
red,  or  green  ball,  as  occasion  requires,  ties  two  strands  of  the  warp  together 
and  cuts  the  yam  so  that  the  two  ends  of  his  knot  protrode  toward  him,  form- 
ing integral  factors  in  the  carpet's  pile.  One  knot  tied,  he  takes  the  second 
string  of  the  warp  and  ties  it  to  the  third  with  a  similar  knot,  using  the  color 
of  yam  demanded  by  the  pattern.  When  he  has  finished  a  row  of  knots  he 
weaves  in  a  length  of  fiUer  and  pounds  down  his  work  with  a  heavy  iron  fork 
which  is  thrust  into  the  warp.  A  pair  of  scissors  for  trimming  the  pile  and 
••carving"  the  design  completes  the  weaver's  mechanical  equipment. 

A  mg  6  feet  long  by  3  wide,  made  of  good  material,  is  worth  $18  to  $25,  and 
represents  the  Incessant  labor  of  a  knot  tier  who  works  12  hours  a  day  for  40 
days,  not  to  mention  the  yam,  cotton  string,  patterns,  and  dyes  used  In  the 
manufacture.  A  skilled  master  weaver  who  can  design  and  superintend  the 
manufacture  of  a  rug  may  get  as  much  as  $20  a  month,  while  the  little  ap- 
prentices, who  do  the  bulk  of  the  work,  get  their  food,  worth  about  $3  a  month* 
and  are  grateful. 

Rugs  bought  from  the  maker  may  be  worth  from  90  cents  a  square  foot  up  to 
$4,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wool  used  and  the  closeness  of  the  texture. 
In  Peking  a  foot  of  rug  may  have  from  80  to  120  strands,  and  the  wool  used 
varies  from  the  softest  and  finest  lamb's  wool  in  carpets  that  are  rather  tapes- 
tries than  floor  rugs,  through  the  expensive  "Jung,"  or  under  wool,  to  the 
coarsest  of  unpicked  sheep's  wool. 

The  wool  that  enters  into  Chinese  rugs  is  grown  in  Mongolia. 

The  matter  of  dyes  enters  largely  into  Chinese  appreciation  of  a  rog.  The 
Ninghsia  dyes  never  fade,  but  gain  in  luster  as  they  age,  and  a  24-year-old 
carpet,  far  from  being  worn  out,  has  a  silky  brilliance  and  gloss  which  can  not 
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Im?  imitated.  The  native  dyes  used  in  Peking,  when  properly  set,  will  outlast 
the  carpet,  and  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  in  China  which  will  bleach  the 
rug  without  ruining  the  carpet,  if  the  dyer  has  done  his  work  conscientiously. 
Actual  ex|)erinjont  has  shown  that  it  Is  possible  to  boil  a  new  rug  to  shre^ 
without  boiling  the  dyes  out  of  the  yarn. 

Native  herbs,  woods,  and  seeds  enter  into  the  dye  making.  Minerals  are 
rarely  used,  and  a  conscientious  mg  maker  eschews  aniline.  Their  blue  is 
indigo ;  the  '*  imperial  yellow  "  is  made  from  the  blossoms  of  a  species  of  locust 
tree,  which  also  yields  black ;  brown  comes  from  a  kind  of  acorn  hu^ ;  purine 
from  hollyhocks;  and  yellows,  reds,  greens,  and  other  shades  from  various 
native  woods,  mostly  cheap  and  abundant 

The  dyer  takes  as  much  dyewood  or  seed  as  his  judgment  prompts  him  to 
use,  throws  it  into  a  great  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  when  the  liquid  takes  on 
color  throws  in  the  yam  and  sets  a  man  to  stirring  it  The  fixing  of  the 
colors  is  done  with  alum.  The  colors  in  a  well-dyed  Peking  rug  temper  evenly 
and  bear  any  amount  of  washing. 

The  recent  carpet  boom  has  made  the  Chinese  carpet  an  article  of  trade  and 
has  given  it  the  status  of  a  useful  ornamental  floor  covering.  As  such  it  must 
be  made  in  good  taste.  The  successful  buyers  in  the  carpet  centers  of  the 
north  have  realized  this  and  have  worked  hard  to  impress  their  ideas  upon  the 
native  artists,  with  the  result  that  the  Chinese  are  developing  a  percepti<m  of 
color  and  arrangement  as  the  foreigner  sees  them,  and  are  relegating  their  old 
patterns  to  the  dust  bin.  Rug  making  within  the  range  of  the  influence  of 
these  buyers  may  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  a  permanent  and  hopeful 
evolution. 

During  the  past  few  years  Shanghai  has  been  developing  the  rug 
industry,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  with  better  organization  and 
with  the  use  of  machinery  a  standardized  high-grade  rug  can  be 
produced. 

The  reader  interested  in  this  subject  is  advised  to  consult  Vice 
Consul  Jay  C.  Huston's  report  on  "  The  Rug  Industry  of  North 
China,"  which  appeared  in  Commerce  Reports  for  July  8, 1918, 

STRAW  BRAID. 

The  war  has  played  havoc  with  the  straw-braid  industry  of  Shan- 
tung, which  prior  thereto  had  assumed  a  position  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  trade  of  the  Province,  although  the  exports  varied 
considerably  from  year  to  year  on  account  of  changes  in  the  style 
of  hats,  for  which  the  straw  braid  was  used,  and  variations  in  the 
supplies  of  wheat  straw^  affected  by  crop  conditions.  This  industry 
developed  around  the  little  town  of  Shaho,  in  northwestern  Shan- 
tung, where  the  large  peasant  population  became  very  adept  at  pre- 
paring the  braid  for  the  market.  Men,  women,  and  children  through- 
out that  section  of  the  Province,  after  the  wheat  harvest  and  wMle 
awaiting  the  ripening  of  the  fall  crops,  engaged,  almost  in  a  body,  in 
the  stripping,  cutting,  sorting,  bleacning,  plaiting,  joining  toother, 
and  bundling  of  the  product,  ready  for  the  small  buyers  wno  co 
about  collectmg  the  supplies  to  offer  to  the  market.  It  was  eventually 
sold  to  foreign  merchants  at  Tsingtau,  which  had  succeeded  Chefoo 
as  the  port  of  export,  and  then  shipped  to  Luton,  England,  where  it 
was  rebleached  and  distributed  to  the  markets  in  Europe  and 
America,  which  used  this  braid  for  straw-hat  manufacture.  The  ex- 
ports averaged  about  7,000,000  taels  a  year  from  1910  to  1914.  They 
had  fallen  in  1917  to  2,406,683  taels  because  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  getting  permits  and  space  to  export  the  product  to  England,  the 
high  silver  exchange,  and  the  disturbed  conditions  in  Shantung, 
which  drove  the  trade  almost  entirely  away  from  the  port  of  Tsing- 
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tau.  The  American  market  during  1917  imported  via  Tientsin  the 
bulk  of  the  Shantung  straw  braid,  which  was  bleached  in  the  United 
States  and  some  shipped  to  South  America.  In  1918  China's  ex- 
ports of  straw  braid  were  valued  at  4,167,659  taels  ($4,972,017).  It 
IS  expected,  with  the  termination  of  the  war,  that  the  straw-braid 
trade  will  revive. 

VERMICELU  AND  BIACARONL 

The  manufacture  of  vermicelli  and  macaroni  in  China  is  an  enor- 
mous industry  and  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  hand.  Wheat, 
beans,  and  rice  are  the  principal  flours  used.  At  Chefoo  the  industry 
assumes  greater  proportions  than  anywhere  else  in  China,  and  there 
the  vermicelli  is  principally  a  green-bean  product.  Hankow,  Amoy, 
and  Swatow  are  also  important  centers  of  the  industry.  Vermicelli 
is  eaten  throughout  all  sections  of  the  country.  China  exports  an- 
nually about  15.000  tons  of  vermicelli  of  all  sorts. 
134569^—20 ^20 
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By  CoiLBnl  All>ert  W.  Pontius,  Canton,  i 
INTRODUCTION. 

With  the  present  limited  available  data  on  Chinese  animal  indus- 
tries, a  comprehensive  treatise  that  would  do  justice  to  the  subject  is 
hardly  possible.  The  notes  and  data  assembled  in  this  chapter  are 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  those  interested  in  the  problem  of  food 
supply  and  the  development  of  industries  in  China  a  general  idea  of 
the  Jbnds,  nimiber,  value,  and  extent  of  the  live-stock  production  in 
that  country,  and  the  future  of  the  industry. 

The  Canton  Christian  College  has  been  greatly  handicapped  in  pre- 
senting courses  in  agriculture  by  the  lack  of  published  material, 
either  m  Chinese  or  in  English,  of  a  scientific  or  practical  bearing  on 
the  subject.  Very  little  investigational  work,  and  still  less  experi- 
mental work,  has  been  done  in  the  agricultural  industries,  especially 
in  the  animal  industries.  The  few  works  secured  so  far  consist  of 
four  small  illustrated  pamphlets.  In  these  books  the  author  first 
briefly  discusses  the  importance  of  the  intelligent  handling  of  live 
stock,  and  this  is  followed  with  instructions  for  judging  animals,  a 
formula  for  telling  the  age  of  the  horse  up  to  32  years  oy  its  teeth, 
and  instructions  for  treating  sick  animals.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
material  is  poetry  and  very  difficult  to  translate,  especially  as  many 
old-style  characters  are  used.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
veterinary  material  is  based  mainly  on  superstition,  descriptions  of 
common  diseases  are  well  given^  and  the  instructions  for  judging  and 
caring  for  the  live  stock  are,  m  general,  the  same  as  are  followed 
to-day  by  intelligent  farmers.  Some  extensive  and  thorough  reports 
of  the  agricultural  industries  in  Shantung  have  been  made  by  the 
Japanese  military  authorities  there. 

Domesticated  animals  in  China  include  poultry,  swine,  cattle, 
water  buffaloes,  and  horses.  In  the  northern  Provinces  the  donkey, 
the  mule,  and  the  double-humped  camel  are  also  raised.  The  yak, 
whose  native  home  is  in  Tibet,  is  found  to  some  extent  in  Szechwan. 
The  poultry  and  swine  industries  are  by  far  the  largest  of  the  live- 
stock industries.  Nearly  every  family  m  the  villages  in  all  parts  of 
China  raises  fowls,  and  many  keep  one  or  more  brood  sows. 

POULTRY. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FOWLS  AND  AVEBAGE  EGG  PRODUCTION. 

Prof.  F.  H.  King,  in  his  well-known  and  interesting  book,  "Farmers 
of  Forty  Centuries,"  states  that  in  Japan  there  are  16,500,000  fowls, 
or  about  one  fowl  for  every  three  persons  in  that  country.  The  num- 
ber of  fowls  raised  to  maturity  in  the  United  States  in  1911  was  300^- 
000,000,  or  three  for  every  person.  There  are  several  varying  esti- 
mates on  the  number  of  fowls  in  China.    Striking  a  medium  between 

>The  informaUon  for  this  chapter  was  suppUed  by  the  Canton  Christian  College. 
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the  number  in  Japan  and  in  the  United  States,  China  would  have  one 
bird  for  each  inhabitant,  or  approximately  400,000,000,  and  judging 
from  the  number  of  fowl  seen  everywhere,  this  is  not  an  overesti- 
mate. Further,  the  Chinese  are  heavy  users  of  poultry  and  eggs, 
and  probably  consume  as  much,  if  not  more,  per  capita  than  does  the 
average  American.  Despite  the  heavy  consumption  the  supply  not 
only  keeps  up  with  the  demand,  but  is  enough  to  permit  a  fairly  large 
export  of  poultry  and  poultry  products. 

According  to  the  Japanese  authorities  the  average  egg  production 
per  hen  in  Shantung  is  84,  which  is  high  compared  wiffi  other  coun- 
tries, the  average  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  being  about  75. 
It  is  also  higher  than  investigations  so  far  have  shown  it  to  be  in 
Canton.  In  1918  a  production  experiment  lasting  a  year  was  con- 
ducted  with  30  hens,  of  the  common  mixed  variety  seen  everywhere 
in  the  villages  of  that  region.  Thev  were  given  the  feed  commonly 
fed  to  fowls  by  the  villagers.  Tlie  lowest  record  was  14,  the  highest 
104,  and  the  average  for  all  72.  The  higher  production  per  hen  in 
Shantung  Province  is  probably  due  to  the  feed  used  in  tnat  region, 
which  consists  principally  of  beans,  whole  and  cracked.  Beans  con- 
tain a  high  percentage  of  pi'otein  and  make  an  excellent  food  for  egg 
production. 

VARIETIES  OF  CHICKENS  FOUND  IN  CHINA. 

There  are  a  number  of  breeds  of  poultry  native  to  China,  some  of 
which  have  become  very  popular  in  America  and  Europe.  The 
Cochin  breed  of  Swatow,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties  in  China, 
the  White  and  the  Buff,  and  the  Black  Langshan,  known  in  China 
as  the  Black  Shanghai,  are  Chinese  breeds  that  are  common  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  where  attention  is  given  to  poultry  production. 
These  are  heavy  breeds  and  are  raised  especially  for  meat,  although 
they  are  also  good  layers  of  large  eggs.  The  hens  weigh  from  4  to 
6  pounds  and  flie  cocks  from  5  to  9  pounds. 

Two  other  distinct  native  breeds  are  the  Silkie  and  the  Frizzle. 
Literature  written  1,000  years  ago  mentions  these  peculiar  breeds. 
These  fowls  are  not  very  common,  the  reason  given  being  that  thej 
are  diflScult  to  raise,  and  that  they  are  poor  layers.  Their  meat  is 
considered  by  the  Chinese  as  having  medicinal  value,  and  is  eaten 
for  a  tonic.  The  skin  of  the  Silkie  is  dark  blue,  and  a  thin,  black 
film  surrounds  the  bone.  In  both  breeds  the  bill  and  the  exposed 
skin  on  the  head,  feet,  and  legs  are  deep  blue.  The  Silkies  have 
downy  feathers,  white  being  the  most  c<Mnmon  color.  The  Frizzles 
are  black  and  have  peculiar  feathers  which  curl  back  on  themseh'es. 
Their  price  is  usually  twice  that  of  ordinary  fowls.  In  America 
these  breeds  are  purely  ornamental  and  are  not  considered  as  having 
much  utility  value. 

The  mixed  colored  fowls  of  Kwangtung,  resulting  from  crossing 
several  varieties,  are  good  layers  and  their  meat  is  good.  They 
weigh  from  2  to  4  pounds.  The  chief  objection  to  them  is  that  it 
takes  them  much  longer  to  reach  roasting  size  than  the  larger  breeds. 
Their  eggs  are  small,  an  average  of  9i  eggs  being  required  to  weigh 
1  pound. 

RAISING  OF  DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

Ducks  and  geese  are  raised  in  large  numbers  in  many  parts  of 
China.    The  numerous  waterways,  both  natural  and  artificial,  afford 
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ideal  conditions  and  cheap  feeding  for  these  classes  of  poultry. 
While  there  is  no  recognized  breed  of  ducks  in  southern  China,  the 
White  Peking  duck  of  North  China  has  become  established  the  world 
over  as  the  best  variety  of  meat  duck.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1873  and  into  the  United  States  the  following  year. 

In  the  region  of  Canton  and  most  parts  of  southern  China  the 
common  duck  is  a  small  dark  gray  or  white  and  gray  bird,  weighing 
from  3  to  5  pounds.  It  is  a  very  good  eating  ducfe,  and  is  very  popu- 
lar used  either  fresh,  roasted,  or  dried.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Kwangtung.  a  gray  duck  weighing  from  8  to  12  pounds  is  found. 
Ducks  of  this  breed  are  very  good  layers  and  the  meat  is  said  to  be 
excellent.  Because  of  their  ability  to  fly  the  Chinese  consider  them 
as  being  closely  related  to  wild  duck,  although  they  are  not  timid 
or  difficult  to  raise.  The  reason  for  their  not  bein^  more  widely 
distributed  and  more  popular  is  probably  because  of  this  flying  habit. 
A  fairly  high  fence  must  be  provided  for  them,  or  the  feathers  on  a 
wing  clipped. 

Two  of  the  world's  best  varieties  of  ^eese,  the  Chinese  white  and 
the  Chinese  brown,  have  their  origin  m  China.  To-day  they  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  China,  America,  and  England.  Tne  Chinese 
geese  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all  varieties,  and  are  in  demand  for 
ornamenting  lakes  and  lagoons  of  public  and  private  parks.  They 
are  also  superior  for  practical  purposes,  outrivaling  all  other  breeds 
and  varieties  in  eeg  production  and  in  the  quality  of  their  meat^ 
Their  bodies  are  plump  and  round  and  the^  produce  a  good  quality 
of  feathers  and  down.  They  are  medium  m  size,  mature  specimens 
weighing  from  10  to  14  pounds. 

In  general  appearance  the  Chinese  geese  have  long  necks  carried 
very  upright,  and  a  large  orange-colored  round  knob  or  protuberance 
on  top  of  the  bill  at  its  base.  The  larger  the  knob  the  better.  In  the 
south  a  small  gray  variety  is  common.  It  is  not  as  ornamental  as 
the  white  and  gray  species  but  has  meat  of  good  quality.  The  pro- 
tuberance on  the  base  of  its  bill  is  colored  black. 

CHINESE  INCUBATORS. 

Some  chickens  are  hatched  in  the  natural  way,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  hatched  in  large  incubator  shops  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  vicinity  of  Canton  there  are  15  Chinese  incubators, 
which  hatch  an  average  of  2,800  chickens  and  ducks  a  day  during 
the  hatching  season  from  March  until  October.  Estimating  that  half 
of  these  grow  to  maturity,  nearly  5.000,000  fowls  are  supplied  eadi 
year  to  Canton  and  surrounding  villages  by  the  incubator  shops. 
The  Chinese  rnethod  of  incubating  eggs  is  economical  and  efficient 
when  it  is  desired  to  produce  poultry  in  large  numbers,  and  it  is 
strange  that  the  method  has  not  been  adopted  for  hatching  eggs  on 
a  commercial  scale  in  other  countries. 

Wuchow,  on  the  West  Kiver^  is  probably  the  largest  poultry-pro- 
ducing center  in  the  south.  The  customs  returns  show  that,  after 
supplying  the  local  demand,  that  city  exports  an  average  of  2,500,000 
birds  a  year  to  Macao  and  Hongkong.  Nanking,  Hankow,  and 
Yeungkong  rank  also  among  the  large  poultry-producing  centers  of 
China. 

The  methods  for  applying  heat  in  the  Chinese  incubators  are  simi- 
lar to  those  used  by  tne  Egyptians  4,000  years  ago  in  similar  incu-  ^ 
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bators,  ruins  of  which  still  exist  in  the  Nile  River  Valley.  On  the 
first  day  the  effgs  are  thoroughly  warmed  to  the  proper  incubating 
temperature,  oi  103'  F.  or  a  little  less,  by  placing  them  in  a  brick, 
ovenlike  room,  usually  6  feet  deep,  12  feet  long,  and  10  feet  hirfi. 
The  eggs  are  placed  in  baskets  arranged  on  shelves  around  the  walls 
of  this  room,  each  basket  holding  200  or  300  eggs.  In  the  larger 
shops  as  manj  as  40  or  50  of  these  baskets  may  be  found  in  this  oven 
at  the  same  time.  Heat  is  furnished  by  burning  charcoal  in  earthen- 
ware pots  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  Sometimes  baskets  of 
eggs  are  placed  in  large  stone  jars  and  a  slow  charcoal  fire  is  kept 
burning  continuously  against  or  underneath  the  outside  of  the  jar. 
This  method  is  largely  used  at  Shanghai,  Hankow,  and  other  places 
in  the  north  where  the  climate  is  cooler  and  constant  application  of 
heat  is  necessary  through  most  of  the  hatching  season.  Another 
method  used  in  Honam  is  to  place  the  eggs  on  the  roof  of  the  shop 
in  warm  sunlight  until  they  are  thoroughly  heated  through  to  the 
right  temperature. 

After  the  eggs  have  been  heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  either 
in  the  oven  or  in  the  sun,  they  are  placed  in  cylindrical  baskets  about 
30  inches  deep  and  20  inches  in  diameter.  Each  basket  holds  about 
1,000  eggs.  The  walls  of  the  basket  are  about  1^  inches  thick,  and 
are  made  of  firmly  packed  rice  straw  held  in  place  with  wicker 
or  bamboo  both  inside  and  outside.  The  baskets  are  lined  with  a 
heavy  gray  paper,  somewhat  like  asbestos.  This  paper  and  the  basket 
itself  is  thoroughly  warmed  before  putting  in  the  eggs,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  layers,  each  layer  being  separated  by  a  piece  of  cloth  about 
2  feet  square.  Twice  a  day  the  eggs  are  changed  from  one  basket  to 
another.  The  operator  simply  grasps  the  comers  of  the  cloth,  and 
in  so  doing  the  eggs  naturally  tumble  together  in  a  heap  in  the  cen- 
ter. He  then  transfers  it  with  the  eggs  to  another  basket.  This 
method  takes  the  place  of  the  slow  metnod  of  turning  eggs  used  with 
modern  incubators,  and  is  most  efficient,  requiring  only  about  one- 
tenth  the  time.  Transferring  the  eggs  from  one  basket  to  another 
by  this  method  also  gives  the  airing  considered  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  strong  healthy  chickens. 

The  eggs  are  usually  kept  in  the  baskets  14  days,  and^  then  trans- 
ferred to  large  trays,  6  feet  wide,  18  feet  long,  and  3  inches  deep* 
Each  tray  holds  about  10,000  eggs.  The  bottom  of  the  tray  is  lined 
with  the  same  heavy  paper  with  which  the  baskets  are  lined.  The 
eggs  are  also  covered  with  this  paper,  with  blankets,  or  with  both. 
The  amount  of  covering  depends,  of  course,  on  the  weather  and  the 
period  of  incubation.  In  warm  weather  no  covers  are  needed  during 
the  last  two  or  three^  days.  Just  before  hatching  time,  the  number 
of  eggs  in  the  trays  is  reduced  to  one  layer,  and  an  empty  space  of 
about  2  feet  is  leit  at  one  end  toward  which  the  eggs  are  turned 
or  rolled  twice  a  day. 

The  eggs  are  candled  twice,  usually  on  the  third  and  seventh  days, 
and  all  infertile  eggs  are  sold  so  that  there  is  very  little  loss  through 
unhatched  eggs.  Throughout  the  incubation  period  careful  watch  is 
kept  over  the  temperature.  No  thermometer  is  used,  but  the  operator 
raises  the  lid  or  a  blanket,  removes  an  egg  and  presses  the  large  end 
against  a  closed  eyelid  where  the  skin  is  very  sensitive  to  temperature. 
Long  practice  has  taught  him  to  judge  differences  in  temperature 
quickly  and  accurately.    The  men  sleep  in  the  room  with  tne  eggs, 
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or  in  adjoining  rooms.  Someone  is  on  duty  constantly,  examining 
and  regulating  each  basket  or  tray  according  to  its  individual  needs. 

The  chickens  when  hatched  are  placed  in  circular  bamboo  trays 
about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  8  inches  deep.  They  are  ready  for 
sale  as  soon  as  dry.  The  hatching  percentage  usually  runs  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  fowl  eg^  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  dude  eggs. 
This  average  hatdi  is  quite  fair,  and,  with  better  sanitation,  ventila- 
tion, and  construction  of  buildings,  and  the  use  of  thermometers, 
this  method  of  hatching  eggs  on  a  lar^  scale  would  be  far  more 
economical  and  efficient  than  hatching  chickens  in  any  of  our  so-called 
modem  incubators. 

In  Canton  the  eggs  are  usually  purchased  at  2  cents  local  silver 
each  and  sold  at  from  4  to  6  cents  each,  the  price  depending  on  the 
demand  and  the  season.  The  chickens  and  ducklings  are  usually 
contracted  for  in  large  lots  by  chicken  dealers  and  large  duck  feeders. 
Large  chicken-feeding  farms  are  not  common,  but  there  are  many 
duck  farms  on  Honam  Island,  feeding  from  5,000  to  50,000  ducks  at 
one  time.  These  are  purchased  from  the  commerciaJ  incubators  when 
about  a  day  old  in  lots  up  to  40,000,  and  fed  for  about  100  days,  when 
tiiey  are  sold  in  the  Canton  markets. 

SWINE  INDUSTRY. 

NUMBER  AND  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ANUALS. 

Of  the  farm  animals  in  China,  next  in  importance  to  poultry  is  the 
pig.  Prof.  King  estimates  the  number  of  pigs  raised  each  year  in 
Shantung  at  about  25,000,000.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  raised  in  China  each  year  would  be  100,000,000.  The  value 
of  the  annual  yearly  export  of  swine  above  imports  for  the  years  1915 
to  1917  was  2,300,000  taels.^  Most  of  the  hogs  were  exported  to  Hong- 
kong and  Bussia.  A  large  part  of  the  hogs  purchascKl  by  Hongkong 
are  converted  into  lard  and  shipped  to  LiverpjooL 

Hogs  in  different  parts  of  Cnina  vary  considerably  in  type,  but  in 
general  there  are  two  types.  In  most  parts  of  the  coimti^  is  found 
the  common  white  and  black  swayed-back  hog.  They  are  of  the  fat 
or  lard  type.  Their  meat  is  of  good  quality  and  cures  fairlv  welL 
They  are  fine  boned  and  smooth.  Hogs  with  wrinkled  siaes  are 
seldom  seen.  They  are  slow  in  maturing,  making  an  average  gain 
at  6  montiis  of  age  of  about  0.45  pound  a  day  on  full  feed. 

METHOD  OF  RAISING  PIGS— HANDLING  OF  FRESH  MEAT. 

Most  farmers  who  raise  hogs  keep  from  one  to  six  brood  sows,  and 
the  litters  are  large.  During  the  aay  the  sow  and  pigs  roam  at  will 
through  the  narrow  stone  streets  of  the  village,  picking  up  what 
edible  garbage  they  can  find.  Three  times  a  day  the  sow  and  pigs 
are  fed  a  mixture  of  a  cheap  grade  of  rice  and  nee  bran,  and  some- 
times wheat  bran.  Wheat  bran  is  known  to  be  better  feed  than  rice 
bran,  but  is  usually^  higher  in  price.  Sometimes  wheat  and  rice  shorts 
are  fed.  In  the  vicinity  of  breweries,  brewers'  grains,  a  by-product 
of  the  rice-wine  industry,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  ration.  Vege- 
tables and  green  cut  grass  are  also  fed.    The  rice  is  always  cooked. 


*  See  second  paragraph  of  footnote  on  p.  124. 
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In  regions  where  com  is  as  cheap  and  available  as  rice,  it  furnishes 
the  main  fattening  part  of  the  ration.  At  night  the  hogs  are  inclosed 
in  a  room  usually  next  to  that  of  the  owner's  living  quarters,  the 
floor  of  which  is  paved  with  tile  or  brick.  Sometimes  a  comer  of 
fhe  living  rooms  is  fenced  off  for  the  sow  and  her  family.  The  floor 
is  usually  kept  veiy  clean,  which  is  not  difficult,  as  a  pig  is  the  cleanest 
of  animals  if  given  a  chance  to  keep  so.  The  average  hog  in  China 
is  raised  on  clean  food  and  is  not  a  scavenger.  It  is  fairly  free  from 
diseases,  except  for  hog  cholera,  which  is  very  prevalent. 

About  1,000  hogs  are  killed  every  dav  m  small  Canton  butcher 
shops.  The  hogs  are  butchered  early  in  the  morning  in  small  slaugh- 
terhouses and  delivered  immediately  to  the  retail  stores.  In  some 
shops  the  hogs  are  butchered  in  the  rear  of  the  retail  store.  Dishonest 
butchers  have  an  interesting  method  of  injecting  water  into  the  hogs 
just  after  they  have  been  killed  and  bled.  The  carcass  of  a  hog  ma^ 
De  increased  by  several  pounds  by  thus  watering  the  meat.  It  is  dim- 
cult  to  detect  such  meat  until  it  is  eaten.  It  has  a  poor  flavor  com- 
pared with  normal  meat,  and  will  not  cure  well. 

YUNNAN  HOGS— MODERN  BREEDS. 

In  the  hilly  and  wooded  regions  of  the  western  Provinces  of  Yun- 
nan and  Szechwan  the  type  of  hog  chiefly  raised  is  the  bacon  hog. 
It  is  stated  that  so  far  attempts  to  raise  it  in  Hongkong  have  shown 
that  it  can  not  compete  with  the  common  lard  hog  m  the  efficien(gr  of 
utilizing  feed.  The  Yunnan  ham,  however,  is  well  known  in  all  parts 
of  China  because  of  its  excellent  qualities. 

Modem  breeds  of  ho^  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  China. 
The  Hongkonff  Dairy  Farm  has  done  considerable  experimenting 
with  different  breeds,  and  now  uses  the  English  Mid^orkshire  almost 
exclusively,  both  pure  and  in  crossing  with  the  native  hogs.  They 
usually  have  on  hand  from  600  to  900  of  this  breed.  The  Berkshire, 
an  English  breed,  might  prove  a  success  in  this  climate,  as  it  has  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  where  all  other  breeds  up  to  the  present  have 
been  little  more  than  failures. 

CATTLE  RAISING. 

NUMBER  OF  ANDIALS  AND  METHODS*  EMPLOYED. 

Shantung,  Chihli,  and  Honan,  in  the  north,  and  Szechwan,  Yunnan, 
and  Kwangsi  Provinces,  in  the  southwest,  produce  cattle  in  largest 
numbers.  Conservative  estimates  would  place  the  number  of  native 
cattle  and  buffalos  at  50,000,000.  The  export  of  cattle  from  China  is 
small. 

The  method  of  raising  cattle  is  very  simple.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  the  Shantung  re^on  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  from  30 
to  60  head  in  one  small  village  which  are  usually  taken  care  of  by 
one  coolie.  When  the  cattle  are  not  employed  they  are  turned  loose 
on  the  fields  to  feed.  During  the  busy  larming  season  the  cattle  are 
fed  three  times  a  day,  but  only  twice  a  day  when  farming  is  not  in 
full  swing.  The  food  consists  of  about  16  catties  ( 1  catty = fj  pounds ) 
of  straw  and  4  catties  of  mixed  feed  a  day.  The  straw  feed  is  mostly 
millet,  but  wheat  straw  is  also  fed,  and  in  some  places  dry  peanut 
stems  and  sweet  potato  vines.    The  mixed  feed  is  composed  of  kao- 
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liang.  beans,  and  the  like,  mixed  with  cut  straw  or  hay,  and  water. 
The  Shantung  cattle  are  large  and  weigh  from  600  to  1,000  catties. 

The  feed,  however,  is  different  in  different  localities.  In  the  Can- 
ton region  the  grain  fed  is  generally  broken  rice  and  wheat  bran. 
The  cattle  in  the  south  are  not  as  large  as  the  Shantung  cattle  if  the 
Japanese  estimates  are  correct.  The  average  cow  weighs  500  catties 
and  the  bull  800  catties,  although  some  inmviduals  have  been  noted 
that  weigh  as  much  as  1,000  catties  when  fat. 

HUMPED  SPEaES  NATIVE  TO  CHINA. 

The  native  cattle  of  China  are  of  the  humped  species  common  in 
the  Orient.  The  main  difference  between  these  cattle  and  the  Euro- 
pean cattle  is  in  the  enlargement  of  the  hump  on  the  top  of  the 
shoulders.  The  meat  in  this  hump  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality. 
The  color  of  the  cattle  in  China  is  much  like  the  color  of  Jerseys, 
varying  from  a  yellow  red  to  a  brown  red  and  sometimes  pure  black. 
Spotted  or  white  cattle  are  not  common,  chiefly  because  the  meat  of 
an  animal  with  white  color  markings  is  considered  inferior.  Fawn 
is  a  quite  common  color.  The  nostrils  are  black,  with  a  gray  or 
mealy  colored  ring  around  the  muzzle  just  above  the  nostrils.  The 
tongue  is  black.  It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  all  of  the  above 
color  characteristics  of  these  cattle  are  also  true  of  the  Jerseys.  While 
the  amount  of  milk  yielded  is  verj  small — so  small  that  cows  are 
seldom  used  for  milking — the  quality  is  very  good,  the  fat  varying 
from  6  to  8  per  cent.  Although  the  cattle  are  much  alike  in  color 
and  conformation,  there  is  some  difference  in  types  in  different  com- 
munities. 

Three  distinct  grades  of  cattle  reach  the  Hongkong  market,  coming 
from  different  regions.  Those  coming  from  the  east  coast  of  Kwang- 
tung  Province,  from  the  region  south  of  Swatow,  are  far  superior  in 
size  and  beef  characteristics  to  those  raised  in  the  region  of  Canton, 
and  their  dressed  meat  sells  higher.  Cattle  from  the  West  River 
region  are  somewhat  better  than  the  Canton  cattle,  but  not  as  good 
as  those  from  the  Swatow  region.  Cattle  are  sold  by  the  head  and 
not  weighed.  The  usual  price  for  an  individual  weighing  from  600 
to  800  pounds  is  from  $28  to  $40  Mex.^ 

THE  WATER  BUFFALO. 

The  water  buffalo  is  common  in  all  parts  of  China  as  far  north 
as  Shanghai.  It  is  most  common  in  regions  where  paddy  rice  is  the 
main  crop,  where  it  finds  its  chief  use  as  a  draft  animal  in  the  wet 
paddy  fields.  It  is  quite  generally  distributed  all  over  the  world  and 
used  as  a  draft  animal  wherever  paddy  or  wet-land  rice  is  grown.  The 
common  weight  of  the  water  buffalo  in  China  ranges  from  1,200  to 
1,600  pounds.  In  some  breeds  in  India  the  average  weight  is  as  high 
as  1,600  to  1,800  pounds,  and  the  height  at  the  shoulders  as  much 
as  6^  feet. 

USES  OF  NATIVE  CATTLE  AND  BUFFALOS. 

The  native  cow  and  buffalo  is  primarily  used  for  draft  purposes 
in  the  fields.    When  the  animal  becomes  too  old  for  efficient  service, 
it  is  fattened  and  sold  to  the  butcher.    The  horns  are  used  for  making 
various  toilet  articles  and  knife  handles.    Much  horn  is  exported  to 

*  See  footnote  on  p.  124. 
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Europe  and  America  each  year,  as  are  also  dried  hides,  for  leather* 
of  both  the  cow  and  buffalo.  In  China  there  is  only  one  type  of 
cattle,  which  might  be  called  a  beef  and  draft  type.  In  India  there 
are  many  breeds,  different  in  color^  size,  and  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
yielded.  The  humped  cow  in  China  gives  so  little  milk  that  pure 
native  cattle  are  not  used  in  the  dairies.  The  Chinese  buffalo  cows 
as  a  rule  give  very  little  milk,  usually  less  than  4  pounds  a  day, 
which,  however,  is  as  much  or  more  than  is  given  by  the  Chinese 
humped  cow. 

The  percentage  of  fat  and  protein  in  the  milk  of  the  Chinese  buffalo 
cow  is  very  high,  higher  than  that  of  buffaloes  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  More  than  800  analyses  which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  two  and  one-half  years  of  50  buffalo  cows  have  shown  an  aver- 
age of  12.60  per  cent  fat.  The  analyses  have  shown  the  milk  to  con- 
tain 6.04  per  cent  protein,  3.70  per  cent  sugar,  0.86  ash,  and  76.80 
per  cent  water.  Similar  analyses  have  shown  that  European  cows' 
milk  in  southern  China  contains:  Fat,  3.80;  proteids,  3.23;  sugar,' 
5.96 ;  ash,  0.81 ;  and  water,  86.20.  The  total  of  solids  in  buffalo  milk  is 
23.20  per  centj  as  compared  with  13.80  in  European  cows'  milk.  Three 
buffalo  cows  m  one  dairy  herd  gave  milk  testing  as  much  as  15  per , 
cent  fat  for  a  period  covering  7  months.  None  of  the  cows  averaged 
less  than  10  per  cent  fat  for  a  lactation  period. 

Although  individual  buffalo  cows  in  other  regions  have  given  milk' 
with  more  than  10  per  cent  fat,  the  average  has  been  far  from  that 
of  southern  China.  Milk  of  the  Chinese  bunalo  is  pure  white  in  color, 
and  butter  made  from  it  contains  but  a  faint  tint,  if  any,  of  ydlow. 
It  is  wholesome  and  palatable  when  produced  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions. Like  most  kinds  of  milk,  when  clean  it  contains  little  or  no 
odor.  The  objectionable  flavor  and  odor  often  found  associated 
with  buffalo  milk  is  due  to  foreign  material,  such  as  dirt  or  hairs 
that  have  entered  the  milk  during  the  milking  operation:  this  is  true 
also  of  milk  from  European  cows. 

EUROPEAN  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE  IN  CHINA. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  introduce 
cattle  of  the  modern  beef  breeds  into  China.     On  the  other  hand,' 
dairy  breeds,  consisting  of  the  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  and  Hol- 
stein,  have  been  introduced  and  are  becoming  popular  as  dairy! 
cattle.    This  is  especially  true  in  the  cities  of  Peking,  Shanghai,  and 
Canton.    Dairy  cattle  wei-e  introduced  also  by  the  Germans  at  Tsing-' 
tau.    In  the  past  the  Chinese  have  not  been  users  of  milk,  but 
contact  with  the  foreigner  has  taught  them  its  value  as  a  food,  and  in 
the  larger  cities  there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  this  product.] 
In  Canton  25  years  ago  there  were  practically  no  cattle  used  for  dairy  1 
purposes.    To-day  there  are  about  550  cows  of  foreign  breeds,  and 
about  50  buffaloes,  kept  exclusively  for  milk.    The  Hongkong  Dairy 
Farm  and  other  dairies  in  Victoria  and  Kowloon,  with  a  total  of  1,200 
cows,  depend  largely  on  the  Chinese  residents  in  those  places  for  the 
sale  of  their  milk.  ^  i 

i  The  production  of  better  and  more  live  stock  must  come  as  the  coun- 
try develops  industrially,  commercially,  and  otherwise.  Good  police 
protection,  wagon  roads,  and  railways,  a  demand  for  export  products, 
and  an  increasing  demand  for  milk  will  all  be  incentives  for  expan- 
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sion  of  the  live-stock  industries.  There  is  enou^  pasture  land  on 
the  hills  of  China  not  now  being  utilized,  except  for  fuel,  to  produce 
twice  the  present  number  of  cattle.  Cattle  sell  for  about  one-half 
the  price  obtained  in  America.  Better  prices  offered  for  export 
beef,  which  will  come  with  development,  will  stimulate  the  beef  in- 
dustry, and  the  demand  for  milk  within  China  itself  must  be  met. 
With  the  present  prices  received  for  milk  and  the  price  at  wMch 
imported  Imtter  is  sold,  there  are  few  other  industries  offering  better 
opportunities  for  yoimg  men  well-trained  in  the  principles  oi  dairy- 
ing and  breeding  and  prepared  to  produce  sanitary  milk,  butter,  and 
other  dairy  products. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

With  the  development  of  agricultural  industries  will  come  a  de- 
mand for  the  improvement  of  different  classes  of  live  stock  now 
raised  in  China.  Three  methods  of  improvement  suggest  themselves, 
one  of  which  is  improvement  within  the  breed,^  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  blood.  A  few  generations  of  intelligent  selection  of 
individuals  lor  breeding  purposes  would  greatly  improve  the  cattle 
for  beef  purposes.  Because  of  the  small  amount  of  milk  given  by 
native  humped  cows,  draft  and  beef  production  will  probably  always 
remain  the  function  of  this  class.  Breeding  for  improvement  with- 
out the  introduction  of  foreign  blood  should  be  followed  with  all 
classes  of  live  stock. 

The  buffalo  in  China  has  been  chiefly  a  draft  animal  and  is  used 
for  beef  as  soon  as  its  usefulness  is  ended.  Of  recent  years  some 
dairies  in  Canton  and  Hongkong  have  been  using  the  buffalo  for 
milk,  and  by  selection  and  good  jfeeding  have  now  cows  giving  up  to 
12  pounds  and  more  of  milk  a  day,  testing  from  6  to  15  per  cent  fat 

A  second  method  of  improvement  would  be  to  introduce  males  of 
improved  breeds  for  mating  with  native  cows.  Crossing  the  Berk- 
shire breed  of  hogs  with  the  native  pigs  in  the  Plulippines  has  made 
a  profitable  hog  out  of  the  island  runt,  and  would  no  doubt  also  im- 
prove the  Chinese  hog.  In  Hongkong  the  Midyorkshire  hog  is  prov- 
ing a  success  both  crossed  with  native  hogs  and  when  kept  pure. 

Crossing  the  native  cattle  with  modem  oreeds  of  beef  cattle  should 
no  doubt  improve  the  native  cattle  for  beef  purposes.  However,  such 
crossing  of  native  humped  breeds  of  cattle  with  Europ)€an  breeds 
has  not  proven  popular  in  the  Philippines  and  in  India,  because  while 
the  cross  produces  better  beef  cattle,  such  cattle  are  of  little  use  for 
draft.  The  chief  reason  the  native  cattle  are  so  well  adapted  to  work 
is  because  of  the  hump,  against  which  the  yoke  fits  so  well.  In  animals 
amtainin^  foreign  blood  the  hump  is  very  small  or  there  is  none  at  all. 

The  third  meOiod  suggested  for  improvement  of  native  live  stock 
is  to  secure  pure-bred  animals  of  desirable  breed  and  continue  to 
breed  them  pure. 

The  first  method  suggested  for  improvement,  that  of  selection 
within  the  native  breed,  is  safest,  but  slow  in  bringing  results.  In- 
troducing modem  improved  breeds  will  bring  better  results,  pro- 
vided only  that  good,  healthy  animals  are  secured  and  intelligent 
breeding  is  practiced.  The  diseases  common  in  China  and  not  com- 
moa  in  re^ons  from  which  imported  cattle  ccone  should  be  taken  into 
c<msideration  and  guarded  against,  or  the  results  to  individual  breed- 
ers are  apt  to  prove  disastrous  financially. 
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Men  trained  in  animal  breeding  and  feeding  are  much  needed  iix 
China  to  improve  the  quality  of  live  stock  by  intelligent  feeding  and 
care  and  by  introducing  foreign  breeds,  veterinarians  are  needed 
to  take  up  a  thorough  study  of  diseases  and  their  control  and  to  build 
laboratories  for  the  production  of  anti-cholera  and  anti-rinderpest 
serums  for  the  prevention  of  these  two  great  plagues  of  the  live-stock 
industry.  Canton  is  in  need  of  Government  sanitary  inspectors, 
with  adequate  laws  to  support  them,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  diseased 
meat  and,  above  all,  the  sale  of  unwholesome  milk,  for,  while  the 
danger  of  eating  diseased  meat  is  serious  enough,  the  danger  of  con- 
tracting diseases  from  contaminated  milk  is  apparent  to  all.  Every 
cow  with  European  blood  whose  milk  is  being  sold  to  the  public  should 
be  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  reacting  animals  be  rejected  as  dairy 
animals.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  test  native  cows  or  buffaloes, 
as  they  are  apparently  immune  to  the  disease. 

^  One  has  but  to  visit  the  dairies  in  Canton,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  one,  and  note  the  health  of  the  animals  kept  for  milk  and  the 
insanitary  conditions  under  which  milk  is  produced  to  realize  the  need 
of  veterinary  and  sanitary  inspections  and  authority  to  compel  tha 
production  of  clean  milk. 

Some  of  the  dairies  have  good  bulls  of  modem  dairy  breeds,  but 
can  not  produce  good  milkers  because  of  their  method  of  raising 
calves.  From  the  time  the  calves  are  bom  they  are  kept  tied  up  in 
a  bam  and  are  never  turned  out  even  in  a  dry  lot  to  exercise.  IN  atu-  \ 
rally  the  cows  in  even  the  best  dairies  are  poor  milk  cows,  small 
in  size  and  some  with  every  indication  of  tuberculosis,  jgiving  an: 
average  of  from  15  to  20  pounds  a  day  of  what  is  very  probably  con- 
taminated milk,  while  if  properly  cared  for  they  might  give  from 
30  to  40  pounds  of  good  wholesome  milk.  j 

Many  dairies  in  Canton  at  present  add  water  to  the  milk  sold  in 
order  to  increase  their  profits,  and  there  is  added  the  danger  of  dis- 
ease germs  from  impure  water,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unfairness  to 
honest  dairymen.  Milk  put  on  sale  by  the  Canton  dairies  should  be 
analyzed  with  a  Babcock  tester  for  fat  and  a  check  be  kept  on  watering 
milk.  Buffalo  milk  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  fat  and  European 
cows'  milk  containing  less  than  3  per  cent  fat  is  undoubtedly  watered 
milk.  The  dairymen  found  ff"ilty  of  watering  should  be  heavily 
fined,  and  repetition  of  the  o^nse  should  cancel  the  right  of  such  a 
dairy  to  sell  milk  to  the  public.  Buffalo  milk  should  sell  for  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  foreign  cows'  milk.  Even  at  such  a  price  it  would  bo 
a  cheaper  food  because  of  the  high  percentage  of  fat  that  it  contains. 
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By  Jobn  H.  Relsner,  Dean  of  tlie  College  of  Aflmctature  and  Fozestry, 
University  of  Nanlclng. 

The  best  evidence  that  interest  in  forestry  in  a  practical  way  is 
increasing  in  China  is  the  large  number  of  hsien  magistrates,  agricul- 
tural societies,  agi'icultural  and  forestry  companies,  and  others  that 
have  bought  either  seeds  and  seedlings  for  nurseries  or  trees  for  forest 
planting  this  last  spring  from  various  forestry  stations  and  institu- 
tions. It  is  interesting  to  note,  and  it  argues  well  for  the  future,  that 
forestry  in  China  seems  to  be  developing  from  the  bottom  upward, 
from  the  lower  and  smaller  political  units  to  the  higher  and  larger 
units,  with  the  central  Government  doing  practically  nothing  at  alL 
This  in  in  marked  contrast  to  forestry  in  western  countries,  where  the 
work  is  usually  carried  on  by,  and  is  dependent  upon,  the  central 
Government.  One  has  frequently  heard  the  criticism  that  there  can 
be  no  hope  for  forestry  in  China  until  the  central  Government  takes 
hold,  organizes,  and  provides  an  adequate  budget  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  on  a  national  scale,  and  until  national  laws  can  be  passed 
and  adequate  administration  provided  guaranteeing  protection  to 
those  who  plant  trees.  The  writer  does  not  believe  this  is  true.  From 
what  he  has  seen  and  personally  experienced,  he  believes  that  in  and 
through  the  smaller  Government  units  and  semi-political  agencies, 
such  as  agricultural  societies,  forestry  can  be  placea  on  a  good  work- 
ing basis — on  a  progressive  basis  that  naturally  will  he  greatly 
strengthened  when  the  central  Government  takes  hold  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  that  can  and  will  function  independently  in  the  meantime. 

It  has  not  been  practicable  to  gather  complete  data  for  this  chapter 
except  from  Mr.  Soong  Ding-mo,  of  the  First  Provincial  Forestry 
School,  and  the  University  of  Nanking  nurseries,  but,  between  the  two, 
seeds  and  trees  were  supplied  this  last  spring  for  nurseries  or  forest 
planting  (mostly  for  nurseries)  to  159  district  magistrates,  agricul-^ 
tural  societies,  companies,  experiment  stations,  and  individual.    In 
addition  to  these  the  "  Educational  Forest  Enterprise,"  which  will  be 
mentioned  again  in  more  detail,  supplied  seeds  and  trees  to  the  amount 
of  about  $2,500,«  and  the  Yangchow  nurseries  (probably  the  lai^^est 
private  nurseries  in  Kiangsu  Province,  if  not  in  any  Province),  which 
have  a  capacity  of  several  million  seedlings,  are  reported  to  have  had  a 
good  year's  business.     Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  seeds  and  trees  sup-  [ 
plied  by  the  First  Provincial  Forest  Station  were  distributed  withm 
the  Province.    Only  about  12  per  cent  of  those  sent  out  by  the  Univer-| 
sity  nurseries  stayed  in  Kiangsu  Province,  while  88  per  cent  were  dis-] 
tributed  in  Anhwei,  Honan,  Chihli,  Shantung,  and  Chekiang,  in  the 
order  of  importance  indicated.    This  is  an  entirely  new  development,^ 
and   with  education,   demonstration,  and  experience  will   rapidly 
increase. 

•EIditor's  Note. — The  values  mentioned  In  this  chapter  are  presumably  expressed  in 
Chinese  dollars.     See  footnote  on  p.  124. 
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The  First  Provincial  Forestry  Station  of  Kian^su,  situated  close  by 
the  famous  Ming  Tombs  at  Nanking,  was  established  in  1916  by  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Industry,  with  a  budget  of  $6,000.  This 
was  increased  to  $20,000  during  its  first  year  and  to  $27,000  during  its 
second  year.  The  station  has  under  its  control  and  supervision  two 
substations,  where  large  planting  operations  are  being  carried  on. 
The  central  station  has  about  1,100  mow  (183  acres)  oi  land,  a  good 
part  of  which  is  in  nurseries.  In  1918  the  central  station  raised  in  its 
nurseries  1,800,000  seedlings,  and  had  1,200,000  transplants,  or  a  total 
of  3,000,000.  The  Mofusan  substation  contains  almost  20,000  mow 
(mow=%  acre)  of  land,  and  by  the  end  of  this  season  will  be  entirely 
reforested.  The  second  station  is  at  Paosan,  where  considerable 
planting  has  been  done  on  several  of  the  more  important  dykes. 
Young  trees  are  produced  at  these  stations  not  only  for  the  Govern- 
ment's own  use,  but  for  sale  and  distribution. 

The  Educational  Forest  Enterprise  was  established  in  1916  and  has 
secured  a  very  extensive  mountainous  tract  of  land  (over  100,000 
mow)  just  northwest  of  and  across  the  river  from  Nanking,  west  of 
Puchen.  Funds  to  carry  on  the  work  are  provided  from  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  budgets  of  certain  provincial  schools.  Extensive 
nurseries  are  maintained,  which  not  only  furnish  the  planting  stock 
of  the  enterprise  but  from  which  the  people  in  charge  sold  in  the 
spring  of  1919,  as  noted  above,  $2,500  worth  of  stock.  The  forest 
planting  that  they  are  carrying  on  is  the  largest  in  Kiangsu  Province 
and  ranks  high  among  the  very  largest  in  any  part  of  China.  In 
the  spring  of  1919  they  have  already  planted  several  millions  of  trees. 
The  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Y.  Chen. 

Large  nurseries  have  also  been  started  this  year  by  the  Peking- 
Hankow  Eailway  at  Huangshangpi  (station),  Honan,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ngan  Han,  formerly  codirector  of  the  Forest  Service 
organized  in  1916  in  Peking,  but  later  disbanded.  This  is  more  or 
less  of  a  private  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Government  railway  to 
make  provision  for  its  own  supply  of  ties  and  other  timber  needed 
for  construction  and  repair  work.  It  is  a  wise  and  commendable 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  railway,  and  it  is  understood  that  some 
agreements  in  this  connection  have  been  negotiated  between  the  Min- 
istries of  Communications  and  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  looking 
to  the  extension  of  such  work. 

The  Lung-Hai  Eailway  has  also  started  a  large  nursery  at  Cheng- 
chow,  Honan,  looking  to  a  future  permanent  supply  of  timber  to  meet 
its  needs.    The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Hers. 

The  Cheng-Tai  Eailway,  which  connects  the  capital  of  Shansi  Prov- 
ince with  the  Peking-Hanfeow  Line,  started  a  nursery  and  reforesta- 
tion work  several  years  ago  in  order  to  furnish  certain  of  its  equip- 
ment supplies. 

Gov.  Yen  Hsi-shan,  the  able  and  progressive  Tuchun  of  Shansi, 
distributed  in  the  spring  of  1919  350  pounds  of  Robinia  pseudo-acacia 
(black  locust)  seed  for  nurseries  throughout  the  Province  as  the  be- 
ginning of  an  extended  forestry  policy  that  he  is  inaugurating. 

The  Kiangsi  provincial  government  carries  an  annual  budget  of 
$20,000  for  forestry  work  and  has  three  forest  stations— one  at  Kuling, 
specializing  in  tea  and  Tunff-yu ;  one  at  Tungtingsz,  specializing  in 
Tung-yu ;  and  one  at  Fukuonsien,  devoted  to  forest  plantings. 
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In  Chekiang  a  number  of  leading  citizens  have  organized  the  Yuin 
Yao  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $80,000,  fully  subscribed  and  being  paid  in 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year,  the  annual  i>ayments  of  $8,000  being 
used  for  forestry  work,  mostly  planting.  This  large  company  was  an 
outgrowth  of  one  of  Mr.  D.  Y •  Lin's  lecture  trips  to  Hangchow  at 
the  invitation  of  Gov.  TseL  Mr.  Y.  Chen,  who  is  managing  the 
Educational  Forestry  Enterprise,  is  also  directing  the  work  of  this 
company. 

The  colonization  work  that  Mr.  Joseph  Bailie  (now  on  coloniza- 
tion work  in  Manchuria)  started  on  Purple  Mountain  at  the  time 
of  the  last  famine,  in  1912-13,  has  developed  very  largely  into 
afforestation.  This  past  spring  (1919]|,  about  700,000  trees,  mostly 
pines,  were  planted  out  by  the  colonization  association.     A  lai^ 

Eart  of  this  famous  old  mountain  is  now  planted  with  trees  and  is 
Banning  to  show  "green"  instead  of  its  centuries-old  "brown.'' 
With  its  favorable  location  along  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway, 
where  it  is  seen  by  thousands  of  passengers  daily,  and  as  the  trees 
grow  lar^r.  Purple  Mountain  will  become  increasingly  important 
as  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  with  many  thousands 
of  mountains  similar  to  it. 

In  addition  to  the  teaching  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  the  University  of  Nanking,  extensive  nurseries  and 
a  seed  department  are  being  developed.  Botn  nursery  stock  and  seeds 
are  sold  as  cheaplv  as  possible.  Material  was  furnished  in  the  spring 
of  1919,  as  noted  above,  for  34  nurseries  under  Chinese  direction 
and  6  under  foreign  direction,  the  latter  mostly  in  connection  with 
mission  schools.  In  addition  to  seeds,  about  300,000  seedlings  were 
scdd.    This  spring's  nursery  planting  is  three  times  that  of  last  year. 

The  afforestation  work  begun  by  the  Grermans  at  Tsingtau,  which 
is  bein^  carried  forward  by  the  Japanese,  is  probably  the  largest 
piece  ox  forest  planting  as  yet  accomplished  in  China. 

In  each  of  the  Provmces  of  Chekiang  and  Eliangsi  there  is  one  for- 
estry school  of  middle-school  grade.  In  Kiangsu  some  forestiy  is 
taught  in  the  First  Provincial  Agricultural  School  (middle-scnool 
grade).  The  University  of  Nanki^,  through  its  Colle^  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  offers  a  college  course  of  five  years  in  forestry. 
This  latter  is  the  only  college-grade  forestry  school  in  Qiina,  and 
from  its  beginning  it  has  received  support  from  a  number  of  provin- 
cial governments,  as  well  as  the  central  Government  and  the  Forestry 
Fund  Committee  of  Shanghai 

The  above  evidences  of  progress  along  practical  forestry  lines  are 
only  those  that  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer.  There  are 
doubtless  others,  but  those  mentioned  are  suj£cient  to  show  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  this  work.  The  actual  results,  in  comparison 
with  all  the  work  that  is  waiting  to  be  done,  are  relatively  small,  but 
in  view  of  what  was  being  done  only  five  years  ago,  they  show  a 
tremendous  progress  both  in  interest  and  in  actiml  work  acccnn- 
plished. 
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CHINA'S  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  AND 

PROSPECTS. 

By  Conxmerolal  Attaoli6  Julean.  Arnold. 
INTRODUCTION. 

China  is  now  awakened  and  at  the  dawn  of  what  may  prove  to  be 
the  greatest  industrial  and  commercial  development  the  world  has 
yet  witnessed.  The  Chinese  are  indu^rious  people,  possessed  of  re- 
markable endurance,  splendid  mentality,  good  ideals,  and  a  fine  spirit 
of  reasonableness,  but  lacking  as  yet  effective  organization.  They 
represent  a  quarter  of  the  world's  population  on  a  continent  that 
contains  more  than  half  of  the  human  race,  and  they  hold  or  have 
access  to  an  unlimited  wealth  of  natural  resources.  When  given  the 
implements  of  modem  civilization  and  the  requisite  organization, 
GMna  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  west,  achieve  wonderful  things  in 
C(Hnmercial  and  industrial  expansion. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  practically  impossible  to  lay  a  mile  of 
railway  or  open  a  mine  anywhere  in  China  without  arousing  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  population  by  reason  of  the  native  beliefs. 
The  earth  was  considered  oy  the  masses  as  the  abode  of  horrible 
monsterSj  and  it  was  thought  that  rails  laid  over  it  or  mining  shafts 
plunged  into  it  would  arouse  these  monsters  and  bring  disaster  to  the 
dwellers  above,  or  at  least  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed  whose  graves 
might  be  molested  in  these  operations.  To-day  China  has  6,500  miles 
of  railway,  with  an  additional  2,400  miles  under  construction,  and 
the  populace  throughout  the  country,  from  the  c^cials  and  gentry 
down,  appreciate  their  value  and  are  eager  for  more,  so  long  as  those 
who  DuUd  them  do  not  impair  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  so 
doing.  The  European  war  has  temporarilj^  arrested  railway  develop- 
ment in  China,  but  concessions  for  the  building  of  14,000  miles  had 
been  granted  prior  to  its  outbreak.  China  will  require  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles,  and  the  millions  of  China  are  ready  for  them. 

HUNAN  AS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  MODERN  DEVELOPMENT. 

As  an  example  of  contemporary  tendencies,  one  may  mention 
Hunan,  in  the  heart  of  China,  which  was  the  last  Province  to  open 
its  doors  to  foreign  enterprise.  Even  the  foreign  missionary  was 
unable  to  get  into  this  Province  until  within  the  last  20  years.  Al- 
though it  is  rich  in  mineral  resources  and  the  most^  accessible  physi- 
cally of  China's  rich  mineral  Provinces,  it  is  only  within  recent  years 
that  mining  operations  there  have  taken  on  a  modem  character.  The 
great  demand  for  antimony  that  came  with  the  war  has  helped  to 
open  the  minds  and  purses  of  the  Hunan  people  to  a  favorable 
attitude  toward  modem  mining  enterprise.  Hunan  now  supplies 
80  per  cent  of  the  world's  consumption  of  antimony.  Besides  anti- 
mony, coal,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  very  recently  wolframite  are  appear- 
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ing  in  the  list  of  products  exported  from  this  Province.  As  a  result, 
smelters  and  modern  manufacturing  plants  are  springing  up.  Hunan 
is  destined  to  a  big  future  in  the  new  industrial  China.  Modem 
buildings  of  brick,  stone,  and  cement  are  already  rising  on  the  streets 
of  Changsha.  The  city  wall  is  being  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
a  boulevard,  and  miles  of  good  roads  are  being  built.  A  railway 
connecting  Changsha  with  Hankow  has  recently  been  completed,  and 
soon  the  city  is  also  to  be  joined  with  Canton  on  the  south.  The 
Pinghsiang  Collieries,  the  property  of  the  greatest  industrial  organi- 
zation in  China,  the  Han-Yen-Ping  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  are  located 
in  Hunan  and  are  turning  out  dafly  3,000  tons  of  semianthracite 
coal  and  1,500  tons  of  coke.  Thousands  are  employed  in  these  col- 
lieries, which  now  have  the  appearance  of  a  western  coal-mininc  and 
industrial  center.  Yet  Hunan  was  a  few  years  ago  the  seat  of  con- 
servatism, the  hermit  Province,  and  its  people  were  intensely  anti- 
foreign. 

The  Pinghsiang  Collieries,  as  stated,  are  part  of  the  property  of 
the  Han-Yeh-Ping  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  which  had  its  inception  in  the 
brain  of  one  of  China's  enlightened  viceroys,  ChangChih  Tung,  who 
25  years  ago  ordered  the  steel  furnaces  erected  at  Wuchang,  his  offi- 
cial residence,  that  he  might  behold  from  his  windows  me  smoke 
rising  from  its  stacks.  Because  of  the  united  opposition  of  the  people 
of  Wuchang,  who  feared  that  the  modem  industrial  plant  would 
incur  the  enmity  of  the  dragon  which  had  its  abode  in  the  hill  at 
the  back  of  their  city^  the  viceroy,  popular  and  powerful  as  he  was, 
was  obliged  to  order  it  placed  at  Hanyang.  Since  that  date,  in  the 
construction  of  a  modern  road,  a  tunnel  nas  been  cut  throu^  this 
sacred  hill.  The  Han-Yeh-Ping  Co.  now  employs  6,000  men  at  its 
works  at  Hanyang,  manufacturing  steel  rails,  steel  plates,  and  other 
iron  and  steel  prcSucts.  It  is  erecting  two  new  blast  furnaces  at  its 
iron  mine  at  Tayeh. 

MINING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES. 

Development  of  China's  mineral  wealth  will  follow  naturally  with 
the  improvement  of  transportation.  Already  there  is  to  be  noted  a 
great  deal  of  activity  in  this  direction.  The  Chinese  people  have 
come  to  realize  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  and  profit  to  develop 
their  wealth  of  mineral  resources. 

China  is  very  fortunate  in  possessing  a  great  wealth  of  the  two 
great  essentials  to  modem  industrial  advance — coal  and  iron.  Va- 
rious estimates  have  been  made  of  China's  wealth  in  coal,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Fernald,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  China's  coal 
resources  can  be  estimated  at  about  1,200,000,000,000  ^ort  tons,  as 
compared  to  the  United  States'  4,200.000,000,000  short  tons.  Mr. 
V.  K.  Ting,  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  China,  estimates 
that  China's  coal  deposits  are  suflScient  to  supply  the  world's  needs 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  1,000,000,000  tons  a  year  for 
1,000  years.  The  present  output  of  the  Chinese  mines  by  modem 
machinery  is  estimated  at  15,000,000  tons  a  year,  and  the  total  out- 
put at  nearly  30,000,000  tons.  The  United  States  in  1880  produced 
60,000,000  tons  and  in  1917  nearly  700,000,000  tons.  4 

Usually  China  imports  more  coal  than  it  exports,  but  during  the 
year  1918  the  imports  amounted  to  1,075,000  tons,  while  the  exports 
totaled  1,708,000  tons.    The  impetus  given  to  this  industry  by  tiiej 
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unprecedented  increases  in  the  price  of  Japanese  coal,  combined  with 
the  high  maritime  freight  rates,  was  probably  responsible  for  the 
increased  Chinese  export  business  in  this  product.  It  is  stated  that 
the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mine  in  China  is  at  present  $2  to  $2.50  Mex. 
per  ton. 

Dr.  H.  Foster  Bain,  assistant  director  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  estimates  that  China  has  400,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  avail- 
able and  suitable  for  modern  furnace  reaction,  and  an  additional 
300,000,000  tons  that  might  be  treated  by  native  methods.  Probably 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  production  of  pig^  iron  in  modem 
plants  in  China  for  the  year  1918  is  600,000  tons.  The  United  States 
m  1880  produced  3,600,000  tons  and  in  1916  30,000,000  tons.  In 
1918  China  exported  420,000  short  tons  of  iron  ore  and  nearly  200,000 
short  tons  of  pig  iron. 

With  its  wealth  of  cheap  labor  and  its  marvelous  potentialities  in 
modern  industrial  developments  generally,  China  has,  with  its  huge 
stores  of  coal  and  iron,  the  essentials  for  the  development  of  a  great 
industrial  nation.  Blast  furnaces  are  springing  up  in  China,  and 
the  growth  of  the  steel  industry  may  be  expected  togo  forward  with 
tremendous  strides  during  the  next  few  decades.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment is  making  efforts  to  nationalize  its  resources  in  iron,  and 
regulations  have  been  promulgated  with  this  object  in  view. 

Considerable  British  and  Japanese  capital  has  come  to  China  in 
the  development  of  the  coal  mines.  With  cheap  freight  rates  it 
would  seem  that  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  might  find 
in  China  a  profitable  source  of  supply  for  coal.  American  capital 
has  been  hesitant  in  appreciating  the  advantages  offered  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  in  China,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  America 
does  not  at  present  import  coal  from^  China.  Even  though  the 
United  States  were  never  to  import  Chinese  coal,  American  capital 
invested  in  Chinese  coal  mines  would  assist  the  sale  of  American 
machinery,  not  only  in  the  coal-mining  industry  but  in  many  allied 
lines. 

China  controls  a  large  proi>ortion  of  the  world's  resources  in 
antimony,  and  the  exports  of  this  product  during  the  war  vears  have 
been  very  heavy,  amounting  in  1917  to  16,000  short  tons  ot  antimony 
regulus  and  22,()00  short  tons  of  antimony  crude-  Of  the  antimony 
the  United  States  took  in  1918  about  42  per  cent.  As  already  indi- 
cated, the  center  of  the  antimony  industry  in  China  is  in  Hunan 
Province,  where  considerable  Chinese  capital  has  been  invested  and 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  smelters  and  modern  machinery. 

Chinese  exports  of  tin  in  slabs  amount  ordinarily  to  about  $12,000,- 
000  a  year.  In  1918  the  exports  totaled  more  than  13,000  short  tons. 
Most  of  this  tin  comes  from  Yunnan  Province. 

During  the  past  few  years  much  Japanese  capital  has  found  its 
way  into  China  in  mining  enterprises,  more  particularly  in  Man- 
churia and  Eastern  Mongolia.  The  country  offers  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  mineral  developments,  especially  among  tne  base  mdals, 
and  the  market  possibilities  for  macninery  and  equipment  are  such 
as  to  warrant  American  manufacturers  of  mining  machinery  in  help- 
ing to  familiarize  the  Chinese  people  with  their  products.  Oppor- 
tunities are  offered  for  the  placing  of  American  mining  machmery 
in  Chinese  technical  and  engmeering  schools.    As  the  American  peo- 
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pie  take  tbe  lead  in  mininjg;  enterprises  gene 
overlook  the  big  opportunities  that  China  wil 
ti<m  for  both  American  capital  and  American 

MANUFACTURING. 

In  manufacturing  industries  generally,  Chii 
The  people  are  now  at  the  inception  of  moderi 
possess  an  enormous  wealth  of  cheap  labor,  ra 
tets  for  their  products.  Those  who  have  had 
mechanics  testify  to  the  splendid  ability  whic 
in  this  direction,  in  fact  they  are  imanimous  ii 
nese  people,  mc^e  especially  the  Cantonese^  { 
instinct. 

COTTOIf  IND 

The  development  in  recent  ^yoars 
will  serve  to  mdicate  the  possibilitie: 
that  country.  It  has  been  demonstra 
can  cotton  of  good  quality  and  lone  i 
strated  that  the  native  cotton,  which 
the  way,  will  not  hybridize  with  fo 
process  of  selection  be  greatly  impro 
m  1918  produced  2,500,000  bales  (5( 
as  compared  to  America's  annual  pr< 

Chinese  interested  in  tlie  cotton  ij 
prove  the  Quality  and  quantity  of  1 
ments  have  oeen  made  for  the  retentio 
can  cotton  expert  to  work  in  conju 
Agriculture  or  the  University  of  Nai 
spindles  and  7,000  machine  looms,  in 
of  thousands  of  hand  looms  in  use  th 
of  comparison,  it  mav  be  stated  thj 
and  35,000  looms,  the  United  States 
land  58,000,000  spindles  and  900,000 

To  install  a  plant  of  25,000  spindles 
The  cotton  mills  in  China  are  payii 
30  per  cent.  One  mill  has  paia  an 
period  of  8  years.  Another  nas  pai( 
a  period  of  12  years.  Ten  American 
or  are  in  course  of  erection,  in  Cliini 
possibilities.  China  imports  annual 
yam,  and  the  following  items  in  cott 
$9,000,000;  sheetings,  gray,  $13,000,0( 
drills,  $5,000,000;  jeans,  $11,000,000; 
ton  prints,  $4,500,000;  dyed  cottons, 
000;  miscellaneous,  about  $15,000,00 
yarn  and  piece  goods  are  something  1 

It  must  oe  borne  in  mind  that  the 
is  low,  and  that  with  development 
will  increase,  so  that  the  introducti- 
industry  need  not  be  interpreted  as  ] 
opportunities  for  foreign  manufactu 
tion  of  400,000,000,  a  slight  increase 
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of  cotton  cloth  would  very  easily  equal  the  entire  present  importa- 
tions. The  stocks  of  cotton  goods  and  cotton  yarn  held  in  China 
at  present  are  unprecedentedly  low.  It  is  estimated  that  spinnings 
in  China  during  1»18  totaled  $60,000,000  in  value.  Shanghai  is 
the  center  at  present  of  the  cotton  industry,  with  Hankow  in  second 
place. 

FLOUR-MILLING  INDUSTRY. 

The  war  lent  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  flour-milling  indus- 
try in  China.  China  produces  probably  about  200,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  a  vear,  which  is  about  one-quarter  as  much  as  the  United 
States  produces.  Transportation  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  Chinese  flour-milling  industry,  as  can  readily 
be  understood  in  view  of  the  fact  that  me  northwestern  Provinces 
in  China  are  producing  wheat  by  the  tens  of  millions  of  bushels, 
which,  because  of  inadequate  transportation  facilities,  can  not  find 
its  way  into  the  markets  of  eastern  China,  where  it  can  command 
three  and  four  times  as  much.  It  costs  from  15  to  20  cents  a  ton-mile 
for  transportation  in  Shensi  by  native  methods,  as  compared  to  seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton-mile  lor  transportation  for  wheat  on  iVmeri- 
can  railways.  The  more  wheat  the  people  of  Shensi  raise  the  worse 
off  they  are,  for  the  reason  that  it  becomes  a  drug  on  their  own  market. 
Shensi  possesses  some  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  all  of  China,  which 
has  been  under  cultivation  for  upward  of  3,000  years,  and  is  still 
producing  30  or  40  bushels  to  the  acre  by  intensive  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. Where  there  are  modem  transportation  facilities  in  the 
wheat-producing  sections  of  China,  the  flour-milling  industry  is  de- 
veloping ramdly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  miller  ex- 
periences difficulty  in  buying  his  wheat,  since  he  is  forced  to  pur- 
chase from  numerous  middlemen,  who  buy  from  the  small  growers. 

In  Shanghai  and  vicinity  there  are  20  modem  flour  mills,  with  an 
aggregate  daily  capacity  of  10,500  barrels.  In  Manchuria  there  is 
a  similar  number.  In  all  of  China  there  are  about  70  mills,  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  about  35,000  barrels.  These  mills  use,  it  is  esti- 
mated, about  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  household  stone  cereal  grinders  throughout  China 
and  hundreds  of  old-style  millstones  propelled  by  water  wheels  or 
animal  power.  In  1918  China  exported  flour  to  the  value  of  more 
than  $10,000,000,  which  is  about  the  equivalent  of  its  former  normal 
imports  of  the  American  product. 

OTHER  BIANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

Among  the  other  manufacturing  industries  that  are  assuming  a 
position  of  injportance  in  the  modern  industrial  growth  of  China  are 
soap  and  candle  factories,  match  factories,  ice  and  aerated  water 
factories,  factories  for  the  preparation  of  egg  products,  knitting  mills, 
canneries,  cement  and  bricK  works,  chemical  works,  dockyards,  ship- 
building and  engineering  works,  electric  light  works,  furniture  fac- 
tories, glass  and  porcelain  works,  cold-storage  plants,  tanneries,  oil 
mills,  paper  mills,  printing  and  litho^aphic  works,  railway  shops, 
rice  hulling  and  cleaning  mills,  sawmills,  modem  silk  filatures,  silk 
mills,  sugar  refineries,  tobacco  factories,  waterworks,  woolen  factories, 
and  arsenals. 
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INSTALLATION  OF  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 

During  the  past  10  or  15  years  there  have  been  installed  in  China 
nearly  100  electric  light  plants,  and  the  developments  in  this  direc- 
tion are  almost  without  limit.  The  Chinese  people  take  readily  to 
the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  purposes,  and  are  also  finding  it 
economical  for  power  for  industrial  plants.  The  Greneral  Electric 
Co.  has  erected  m  Shanghai  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  eledbric 
bulbs,  and  reports  that  Chinese  workers  have  beccwne  very  proficient 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  Shanghai  municipal  council,  elec- 
tricity department,  deserves  credit  for  giving  to  the  Shanghai  com- 
munity cheap  electric  power^  which  has  contributed  very  materially 
to  making  Shanghai  a  great  industrial  center. 

PROBABLE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRAMWAYS. 

While  very  few  Chinese  cities  are  at  present  equipped  with  tram- 
ways, principally  because  of  the  narrow  streets  and  generally  con- 
gested conditions,  there  will  take  place  during  the  next  two  decades 
a  development  or  tramways,  not  only  in  the  cities  of  China,  which 
will  be  greatly  improved,  but  also  in  outlying  country  sections. 

SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY. 

Although  Chfna  does  not  possess  a  mercantile  marine,  the  ship- 
building industry  has  become  one  of  considerable  importance.  A 
Chinese  plant  in  Shanghai  is  completing  50,000  tons  of  cargo  boats 
for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  There  are  dockyards,  ship- 
building and  engineering  works  at  Amoy,  Canton,  Dairen,  Foochow, 
Hankow,  Harbin,  Hongkong,  Mukden,  Shanghai,  and  Tientsin,  They 
are  small  as  yet  compared  to  plants  abroad,  but  give  promise  of 
developing  into  an  industry  that  will  take  a  permanent  and  prominent 
place  in  the  modem  industrial  China. 

RAILWAY  SHOPS. 

The  building  of  railways  in  China  makes  necessary  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  shops,  and  one  finds  all  the  various  railways  in  China 
with  repair  and  construction  shops,  some  of  which  have  assumed 
positions  of  considerable  importance,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
the  South  Manchuria  Railway  at  Dairen  (Shakako)  and  the  Peking- 
Mukden  at  Tangshan. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES. 

North  China  produces  large  quantities  of  wool,  the  annual  exports 
of  which  are  valued  at  about  $12,000,000,  64  per  cent  being  exported 
during  1918  to  the  United  States.  The  manufacture  of  woolen  goods 
is  at  the  inception  of  its  development  in  China,  and  up  to  the  present 
very  little  progress  has  been  made. 

In  hides  and  skins  China's  exports  amount  to  about  $25,000,000, 
nearly  75  per  cent  of  which  goes  to  the  United  States.  A  number 
of  small  tanneries  have  been  established,  and  arrangements  are  now 
under  way  for  the  opening  of  a  plant  at  Shanghai  for  the  tanning 
of  hides,  which  will  be  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  insure  its  suc- 
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cess.  The  trouble  in  the  past  in  the  development  of  the  tannery  in- 
dustry in  China  has  been  that  not  enough  capital  has  been  put  into 
the  business  and  expert  tanners  have  not  been  engaged. 

China's  importation  of  matches,  which  is  a  large  item  in  Japan's 
trade  in  the  country,  is  decreasing  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
the  industry  in  China. 

The  egg  industry  has  grown  to  considerable  proportions  in  China 
during  tlie  past  20  years,  and  egg-albumen  factories  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  egg  products  have  sprung  up  in  considerable  nmnbers. 
China's  exports  of  these  products  amount  ordinarily  to  nearly 
$15,000,000  a  year,  about  half  of  which  goes  to  the  United  States  in 
the  form  of  albumen,  yolk,  and  frozen  and  fresh  eggs. 

Canneries  for  preserving  fruits  and  meats  are  found  in  Amoy, 
Chefoo,  Chungking,  Foochow,  Shanghai,  and  Swatow,  and  are  can- 
ning nearly  everything  in  the  way  of  food  products. 

As  China  has  not  developed  a  dairying  industry,  it  will  probably 
remain  for  some  time  a  large  importer  of  canned  milks,  imports  of 
which  amounted  in  1917  to  nearly  $1,000,000  and  in  1918  to  about 
$820,000. 

With  the  termination  of  the  war  and  a  resumption  of  normal 
conditions,  the  cold-storage  factories  will  resume  operations  in  prepa- 
ration of  game,  poultry,  and  meats  for  exportation  from  China.  With 
improved  transportation  facilities  the  great  plains  in  Mongolia  and 
North  and  West  China  will  witness  great  developments  in  the  cattle 
and  sheep  industries,  which  will  probably  result  in  the  establishment 
of  packing  houses. 

China  manufactures  vegetable  oils,  these  having  in  recent  years 
assumed  a  position  of  considerable  prominence  m  China's  trade 
abroad.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  bean  oil,  the  exportation  of 
which  during  1918  amounted  to  nearly  $30,000,000,  about  76  per  cent 
of  which  went  to  the  United  States.  The  center  of  the  bean-oil  in- 
dustry is  in  Dairen,  where  a  considerable  number  of  mills  have  been 
installed  for  the  making  of  oil.  Shanghai  and  Hankow  are  also  im- 
portant centers  for  this  industry. 

The  bean  trade  of  China  has  come  to  the  front  in  a  phenomenal 
way,  so  that  beans  and  bean  products  now  figure  second  in  value  in 
China's  list  of  exports,  amounting  in  1918  to  nearly  $87,000,000. 

Next  after  bean  oil,  peanut  oil  is  of  most  importance  in  the  vege- 
table-oil exports,  amounting  in  1918  to  about  $8,500,000,  or  40,000 
tons.  Tlie  peanut  and  jpeanut-oil  industry  is  also  a  comparatively 
new  development  in  China's  foreign  trade,  but  shows  signs  of  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  future. 

Wood-oil  exports  amounted  to  more  than  $7,000,000  in  1918,  75 
per  cent  going  to  the  United  States  for  use  in  varnish  and  paints. 

Tobacco  is  assuming  a  position  of  importance  in  the  industries  of 
China,  and  factories  of  considerable  size  are  to  be  found  in  Hankow, 
Harbin,  Hongkong,  Mukden,  Newchwang,  Shanghai,  and  Tientsin. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  aggregate  output  of  the  cigarette  fac- 
tories in  China  is  upward  of  10,000,000,000  cigarettes  a  year. 

Soap  and  candle  factories  suggest  to  the  Cninese  a  profitable  em- 
ployment for  their  capital,  and  Shanghai  is  the  center  for  this  indus- 
try, though  there  are  a  number  of  small  concerns  in  various  other 
cities  in  (5iina.     China's  importation  of  soap  and  the  materials  for  the 
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manufacture  thereof  amounted  in  1918  to  a  valuation  of  more  than 
$1,000,000.  The  imports  of  candles  for  1918  totaled  $1,200,000  and 
of  candle-making  materials,  $290,000. 

A  good  quality  of  cement  is  now  produced  in  China,  and  its  manu- 
facture has  become  an  important  industry.  Canton,  Hankow,  Hong- 
kong, and  Tan^han  hiave  important  cement  works.  The  aggr^ate 
output  of  each  is  very  considerable ;  the  average  output  of  the  Tang- 
shan  Cement  Works  is  500,000  casks  per  vear.  The  Hankow  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  1,000  casks  a  day  and  the  Canton  plant  500  casks 
per  day.  The  Hongkong  Cement  Works  turn  out  50,000  to  60,000 
casks  a  month. 

In  printing  and  lithographing  great  progress  has  been  made  since 
1900,  as  the  native  press  has  come  to  assume  a  very  important  place 
in  China,  and  the  demand  for  modem  textbooks  and  printed  mate- 
rial of  all  descriptions  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Commercial 
Press  in  Shanghai  is  one  of  the  largest  industrial  concerns  in 
China — a  Chinese  corporation  that  has  been  signally  successful.  It 
employs  more  than  2.000  men  and  women  and  has  57  branches  and 
numerous  agencies  all  over  the  country.  It  prints  and  binds  books 
and  all  sorts  of  printed  matter,  manufactures  type,  laboratory  appa- 
ratus, toys,  stationery,  and  makes  maps,  calendars,  and  numerous 
other  articles.  Because  of  the  success  of  this  concern,,  a  number  of 
other  Chinese  plants  of  a  similar  description  have  sprung  up  and  are 
sharing  with  the  Commercial  Press  in  the  ever-increasmg  business 
that  modem  developments  in  China  make  possible. 

SILK  INDUSTRY. 

The  silk  industry  in  China  is  in  the  process  of  evolution.  The  old- 
style  filatures  are  being  replaced  by  modem  plants,  and  the  anti- 
quated hand  looms  are  giving  way  to  modem  machine  looms:  Silk 
represents  by  far  the  most  important  industry  in  the  whole  of  China. 
The  exports  of  this  product  for  the  year  1918  amounted  to  $89,000,000 
for  raw  silk,  $7,330,000  for  pongees,  $15,220,000  for  silk  piece  goods, 
$11,000,000  for  silk  waste,  and  an  a^regate  for  silk  in  all  forms  of 
nearly  $128,000,000.  The  United  States  took  20  per  cent  of  the 
steam-filature  raw  silk  and  56  per  cent  of  the  rereeled  raw  silk.  It 
imported  during  the  year  1918,  34,000,000  pounds  of  raw  silk,  valued 
at  more  than  $200,000,000.  The  Silk  Association  of  America  sent  its 
representative  to  China  to  try  to  encourage  the  Chinese  people  to 
prepare  their  raw  silk  in  a  wav  better  suitedto  the  needs  of  American 
high-speed  looms.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  his  efforts  to 
induce  the  Chinese  to  chan^  their  methods,  so  that  it  is  expected 
that  within  a  few  years  Chinese  exports  of  raw  silk  to  the  United 
States  will  increase  to  several  times  the  present  quantity. 

At  Canton  and  Shanghai  national  committees  for  the  improve- 
ment of  sericulture  have  oeen  organized  and  are  woiiing  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Chinese  Grovemment  and  the  Chinese  silk  interests  to 
improve  the  seeds.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nanking  is  assisting  materially  in  this  connection,  not  only 
in  the  improvement  of  sericulture,  but  also  in  the  development  of  a 
higher  class  of  mulberry.  American,  British,  and  French  silk  inter- 
ests are  contributing  $5,000  a  year  each  toward  the  work  of  the 
National  Committee,  which  is  also  supported  by  a  contribution  of 
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4,000  taels  a  month  from  the  Chinese  Government.  When  this  com- 
mittee started  its  work  it  found  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  seeds 
or  eggs  used  by  the  silk  growers  in  China  were  diseased,  and  they 
are  ^adually  reducing  the  percentage,  so  it  is  hoped  to  eliminate 
within  10  or  20  years  most  of  the  diseased  stock. 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

Although  considerable  sugar  cane  is  ^rown  in  South  China,  the 
introduction  of  modern  sugar-mill  machinery  has  made  but  little 
headway.  The  imports  of  sugar  into  China  in  1918  totaled  more 
than  $70,000,000  in  value,  the  greater  part  coining  from  Hongkong 
(where  there  are  two  larce  refineries),  Java,  and  Formosa.  In 
Manchuria  sugar  beets  arel)eing  raised,  and  a  steam-driven  sugar- 
beet  factory  has  been  installed,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The 
industry  is  expected  to  develop  into  one  of  considerable  importance. 

.    SUMMARY  OF  PROSPECTS. 

There  are  other  industries  that  are  now  in  process  of  development 
in  China,  including  installation  of  public  utilities.  The  Cninese 
people  have  awakened  to  the  advantages  that  modem  machinery  and 
scientific  research  have  to  offer  and  are  ready,  as  fast  as  conditions 
will  permit,  to  discard  their  household  industries  and  primitive  meth- 
ods and  develop  into  a  modern  industrial  society. 

No  matter  in  what  direction  one  may  turn  in  China,  he  will  find 
opportunities  for  industrial  development-  and  modem  education  is 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  possibilites  in  modem  industry. 
With  the  enormous  natural  resources  that  the  country  possesses,  with 
its  great  wealth  in  industries  and  cheap  labor,  and  with  an  enor- 
mous home  market  as  well  as  densely  populated  contiguous  terri- 
tories, China  offers  probably  better  opportunities  for  industrial  de- 
velopment and  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  manufacturing  than 
does  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  tne  earth.  The  demands  for 
machinery  of  all  kinds  during  the  next  few  decades  will  be  enormous. 
One  of  the  advantages  is  that  the  Chinese  have  practically  no  old 
machinery  to  scrap. 

Chinese  business  men,  who  in  the  past  have  been  unaccustomed  to 
corporate  enterprise,  are  learning  to  understand^  the  advantages  of 
corporate  undertakings  and  organizations  of  a  kindred  sort.  There 
are  at  Shanghai  and  Canton  large  corporate  Chinese  business  con- 
cerns which  are  a  conspicuous  success,  demonstrating  the  ability  of 
the  Chinese  to  participate  in  the  development  of  big  business. 

Shanghai  is  the  principal  commercial  and  industrial  center  of 
China  and  is  rapidly  becoming  very  modem.  In  the  next  10  or  20 
years  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  in  Shanghai  in  the 
erection  of  modem  buildings,  including  business  houses,  industrial 
plants,  and  modem  residences— probably  for  the  most  part  with 
Chinese  capital.  The  Shanghai  Bankers'  Association,  which  is  com- 
posed of  15  native  banks  or  the  modem  type,  meets  daily  at  its  own 
clubhouse,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  modem  banking  among 
the  Chinese  commimities. 

The  agricultural  developments  in  China  will  be  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  growth  of  modem  industrialism,  for  the  reason  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  depend  in  large  me€U3ure  upon  the 
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advances  that  agriculture  makes  in  its  relation  to  other  developments. 
Probably  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  people  in  China  are  still  agri- 
cultural. Agricultural  schools  are  growing  up  in  vairious  parts  of 
the  country  and  bid  fair  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  that  the  new 
conditions  will  make  upon  the  agricultural  conamimities.  In  this 
connection  some  of  our  American  educational  institutions  are  doin^  a 
prominent  and  effective  work.  In  fact,  the  American  missionaries 
are  a  distinct  asset  in  the  modernization  of  Clhina.  They  comprise 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  American  population  in  China, 
and  are  spending  probably  as  much  as  $10,000,000  a  year  in  their 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  constructive  ag^icies. 

The  Chinese  are  receptive  now  to  western  ideas  and  modom  in- 
dustrialism, and  the  country  is  now,  the  writer  believes,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  developments  greater  by  far  than  any  yet  experi^iced. 

The  new  China  will  be  in  the  market  for  practically  everything  the 
West  will  have  to  offer,  but  more  especially  for  machinery,  metal 
goods,  building  materials,  railway,  mining,  and  shipbuilding  equip- 
ment, heating  and  sanitary  appliances,  motors  and  motor  cars,  kmt- 
ting  machines  and  textile  plants,  needles,  nails,  hardware,  electrical 
machinery  and  equipment,  industrial  plants  of  nearly  every  descrip- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  everything  needed  to  transform  the  country  into 
a  modern  industrial  and  commercial  society.  Instead  of  100,000 
persons  in  factories  and  4,000,000  children  in  schools,  the  estimates 
for  1918,  the  China  of  a  few  decades  hence  will  have  40,000,000  fac- 
tory hands  and  80,000.000  school  children,  figures  proportionate  to 
the  present  statistics  oi  the  United  States. 

Japan  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  development  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  and  has  hundreds  of  millions  now  for  investment  in  China.  The 
Japanese  Government,  Japanese  bankers,  merchants,  and  others  are 
putting  money  into  enterprises  of  all  sorts  in  China,  more  especially 
in  developments  in  Manchuria. 

There  need  be  no  international  jealousies  in  the  competition  for  the 
wonderful  trade  China  will  have  to  offer,  as  there  will  be  room  for 
all,  so  long  as  each  country  is  willing  to  play  the  game  fairlv  and 
with  consideration  for  the  rights  of  all,  including  those  of  Qiina. 
China  needs  help  in  reforming  its  currency,  in  building  its  railwa3^ 
in  developing  its  mineral  wealth,  in  rebuilding  its  cities,  in  effecting 
an  administrative  system  that  will  accord  its  people  opportunities  for 
industrial  and  commercial  expansion  under  a  system  guaranteeing 
to  the  individual  the  fruits  of  his  legitimate  labors^  and  m  the  giving 
to  the  masses  the  common-school  education  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  In  a  word,  China  needs 
foreign  assistance  in  the  development  of  its  latent  resources  in  men 
and  materials.  From  this  development  will  spring  marvelous  op- 
portunities in  trade,  probably  greater  in  extent  than  those  offered 
elsewhere.  A  strong,  independent^  self-reliant  China  possessed  of 
progressive  ideals  will  prove  a  blessing  to  humanity.  It  behooves  the 
West,  in  its  relations  with  China,  to  work  on  broad,  sympathetic 
lines,  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  rather  than  competition,  with  a 
vision  for  the  future,  as  the  day  will  come  when  the  Pacific  will  be 
the  world's  great  arena  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  that  trade  will 
only  be  worth  while  and  a  blessing  if  built  upon  a  foundation  of 
friendship  and  good  will. 
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COTTON  GOODS  IN  CHINA. 

By  Trade  Commissioner  Ralpli  M.  Odell.^ 
GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  TRADE. 

Cotton  manufactures  constitute  by  far  the  largest  single  item  in 
the  import  trade  of  China.  During  1918  cotton  yarn  and  thread  im- 
ports amounted  to  151,522,133  pounds,  valued  at  $66,298,301,  and  im- 
ports of  piece  goods  and  other  cotton  manufactures  were  valued  at 
$114,298,544,  making  a  total  value  of  $187,838,972.  The  enormous 
population  of  China  depends  largely  on  cotton  goods  as  a  material 
for  clothing.  The  better  class  of  Chinese  use  a  certain  amount  of 
silk  and  wool,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  too  poor  to  afford 
them.  Moreover,  the  climate  in  many  sections  of  the  country  is 
sufficiently  mild  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  to  permit 
the  general  use  of  cotton  clothing. 

Tne  following  table  shows  the  value,  in  haikwan  taels  and  United 
States  currency,  of  the  imports  into  China  of  all  articles  and  of 
cotton  manufactures  and  tlie  percentage  that  the  latter  bears  to  the 
total  impoit  trade  during  the  years  1880-1918 : 


Total  imports. 

Imports  of  cotton  manulactures. 

Value 

Years. 

Chinese 
currency. 

United  States 
currency. 

Chinese 
currency. 

United  States 
currency. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

ofhaik. 
wan  . 
taeL 

1880..... 

Haiktoan 

52 
77 
28 
02 
68 
18 
23 
60 
93 
55 
81 
63 
98 
19 
11 
15 
04 
25 
34 
56 
22 
18 
05 
33 
08 
91 
62 
09 
78 
67 
04 
43 
81 
57 
82 
10 
06 
74 
82 

\                77 
84 
67 
52 
31 
23 
74 
23 
98 
08 
21 
36 
70 
06 
71 
72 
05 
96 
34 
73 
16 
01 
60 
45 
01 
77 
66 
82 
61 
82 
30 
63 
03 
67 
26 
40 
20 
76 
47 

Halkwan 

157 
S6 
84 
«5 
!22 
23 
i22 
01 
25 
.96 
02 
»0 
32 
170 
48 
64 
31 
SO 
24 
>48 
«0 
09 
20 
04 
11 
153 
45 
^ 
179 
98 
E35 
125 
!74 
123 
73 

;i3 

»7 
23 

132,96     69 

36.16  79 
31,56      30 
30,20     05 
30,11     63 
40,62      82 

86.51  39 
43,71      58 
50,65      79 
41,65      35 

67.17  84 
63,94      40 

65.86  78 
43,33      51 
40,64      49 
42,45      31 

64.18  79 
57,42      94 

54.33  77 

76.52  26 
56,70      70 
71,74      39 

80.34  96 
«2.30      8T 

81.87  85 
132,46      66 
122, 18      76 

03,94      78 
72,08      46 
86,49      65 
86,24      95 
93,47      16 
106,62      67 
133,16      87 
119  43     60 
91,37      14 
111,94      17 
171,66     88 
180,59      45 

30.54 
28.34 
29.21 
30.00 
30.43 
35.70 
83.28 
36.23 
35.61 
32.60 
85.41 
39.76 
39.71 
29.83 
32.14 
30.91 
39.12 
38.78 
87.04 
39.07 
36.82 
87.14 
40.43 
39.36 
36.05 
40.58 
38.41 
28.56 
28.11 
32.83 
28.22 
30.50 
30.45 
31.09 
32.21 
82.85 
26.47 
28.03 
27.28 

$1.41 

1881 

1.35 

1883 

1,39 

1883 

1.37 

1884 

1.30 

1885 

1.29 

1886 

1.23 

1887 

1.18 

1888 

1.14 

1889 : 

1.15 

1890 

1.27 

1891 

1  20 

1802 

1.00 

1893 

.96 

1894 

.78 

1895 

.80 

1896 

.81 

1897 - 

.73 

1898 

.70 

1899 

.73 

1900 

.75 

1901 

.73 

1902 

.63 

1903 

.64 

1904 

.66 

1905 ; 

.73 

1906 

.80 

1907 

.65 

1908 

:76 

1909 

.63 

1910 

.66 

1911 

.65 

1912 

.74 

1913 

.73 

1914  

.67 

1915 

.613 

1916  

.819 

1917 

1.06 

1918 

1.193 

1  This  chapter  represents  a  condensation,  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreifni  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  or  the  most  significant  portions  of  Mr.  Odell's  242-page  monograph.  Special 
Agents  Series  No.  107.    All  figures  nave  been  brought  up  to  date. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  net 
imports  of  raw  cotton  and  of  cotton  yarn  and  thread  and  the  value 
of  the  piece  goods  unported  into  China  during  the  years  1902-1918  : 


Years. 


1002.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1906. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918. 


Raw  cotton. 

Cotton  yam  and  thread. 

Piece  goods 

and  other 

cotton  man- 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity  .a 

Vahie. 

ufactures. 

Poundt. 

«„  -'  T67 

\             10 

i09 

t35 

«! 

m 

63 

m 

[16 

71 

67 

46 

166 

ni 

84 

^33 

07 

166 

34 

02 

no 

M 

L33 

113 

63 

€0 

64 

i66 

37 

41 

«3 

03 

M6 

163 

S3 

B7 

76 

100 

121 

44 

93 

37 

133 

^ 

56 

33 

30 

K» 

m 

MS 

iOO 

190 

B3 

188 

!20 

100 

i68 

r33 

(49 

88 

166 

tl9 

»0 

kS3 

W 

167 

67 

t90 

175 

89 

03 

99 

no 

a3 

»4 

167 

^ 

w 

m 

!58 

KX) 

27 

133 

m 

44 

Total. 


182,795,306 
88,942,440 
82,622,833 
133,628,863 
122,764,760 
95,290,342 
73,217,809 
88,752,141 
89,194,533 
181,568»917 
111,098,857 
135,419,455 
121,357,879 
95,422,981 
118,548,756 
178,585,010 
187,838,972 


aTho  weight  of  cotton  thread  on  spools  is  not  stated,  but  the  number  of  spools  imported  (In  rrms  of 

144)  wiis  m  rollow-s:  19()2,  90,711;  1903,  169,909;  1904,  256,243;  1905,  420,476;  1906,  411,868;  1907,  367,454:  1908, 
371. 92t;  1909,  518,344;  1910,  530,583;  1911,  551,722;  1912,  557,541;  1913,  639,139;  1914,  644,980;  1915,  458,078;  1910, 
605,527;  1917,  570,522;  191S,  488,821. 

Shanghai  is  by  far  the  most  important  entrepot  for  cotton  goods, 
followed  by  Tientsin,  Dairen,  Hankow,  Swatow,  Kiaochow,  Canton, 
Wuchow,  and  Mengtsz.  Shanghai  is  the  principal  port  of  distribu- 
tion for  the  Yangtze  Valley,  central  China  as  far  as  Tibet^  and  the 
north. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  large  volume  of  cotton 
manufactures  consumed  in  China  are  England,  Japan,  India,  the 
United  States,  and  Russia,  with  smaller  quantities  from  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Canada,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  true  origin  of  the 
imports  into  China  is  difficult  to  determine  because  of  the  intervening 
ports  of  transshipment,  particularly  Hongkong,  Antwerp,  and  Ham- 
bui-g.  In  this  connection  the  statistical  secretary  of  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  states : 

The  discovery  of  the  true  producing  and  consuming  countries  for  the  foreign 
trade  of  China  is  Impeded  by  the  intervention  of  various  shipping  ports,  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  extraterritoriality  making  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  the  customs  to  go  l)ehind  the  documents  showing  the  ports  of  actual 
shipment  and  actual  consignment,  and  quite  Impossible  to  obtain  trustworthy 
and  uniform  statistics  of  the  countries  of  origin  of  China*s  imports  and  the  real 
destination  of  Its  produce.  • 

These  remarks  apply  with  particular  force  to  Hongkong,  which 
is  for  this  reason  necessarily  treated  in  the  statistics  as  a  foreign 
country.  Through  this  great  port  approximately  30  per  cent  of  tne 
total  imports  of  merchandise  and  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  im- 
ports of  cotton  manufactures  come  into  China.  It  is  fairly  safe  to 
assume  that  nearly  all  the  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  credited 
to  Hongkong  come  from  England  and  India,  only  small  quantities 
coming  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  the  United  States ;  but 
the  proportionate  share  from  each  country  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture, inasmuch  as  no  statistics  are  available  showing  the  origin 
of  the  teictile  imports  at  that  port. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value,  in  United  States  currency,  of 
the  gross  imports  of  raw  cotton^  yarn,  and  thread,  and  the  principal 
classes  of  piece  goods  in  1918  into  China  from  Hongkong  and  the 
four  principal  countries  that  share  in  the  trade,  as  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs: 


Articles. 


Hongkong.     India. 


Great 
Britain. 


Japan. 


United 
States. 


other 
oountries. 


Total. 


TARN  AND  THREAD. 


Yam 

Thread: 

Balls... 

Spools. 


130,345,83110,738,442 


106,221' 
497,120 


1,309 
6,216 


$19,308139,114,470 

10,2091       433,118 
701,678 


$100,171 
'"'2*977 


$1,742,873 

1,763 
62,091 


868,000,686 

551,065 
1,949,021 


Total 

FIECE  OOODS. 


20,947,072  6,744,967       660,706 


40,309,161 


103,148  1,796,717 


70,561,3n 


Grey  «  shirtings 1,173,765 

Grey  sheetings 69,008. 

White  shirtings:  ' 

Plain 2,707,664 

Figured 186,169i 

Drilb 116,056 

Jeans 104,296 

T  cloths: 

32-lnch 356,626 

SO-inch 80,547 

Cambrics,  lawns,  and  mas* 

Uns. 198,024 

Lenos  and  balzarines. 188,430 

Plafai  cotton  prints. 266,412 

Printed    drills,    fumitorcs, 

mndtwDls 2,676 

Printed  sateens,  reps,  etc ... .  26, 682 
Turlcey-red    cottons    and 

dyedTcloths 102,653 

Italians,     Venetians,     and 
lastings: 

Plato,  «ast  black 1,311,610 

Figured 349,482 

Plato,colored 1,031,179 

Shirtings:  i 

Dyedjplato 142,223 

H<»gkong-dyed,  plato. . . !  220, 365 

Spanish  stripes,  64-inch. 27,671 

Cotton  flannel: 

Plato,  dyed,  and  prtotcd  .1  343>  108 

Yarn-dyed \  •445,780 

Japanese  cotton  clotlu 14,247 

Japanese  cotton  crape ;  6,751 

Velvets  and  velveteens. 103,470 

Blankets ,  162,113 

Handkerchief 1  80,430 

Towels. '  391,837 

All  other  piece  goods 1,646,140 


120,308 


Total 11,852,043 


Total   cotton    manu- 


Uaw  cotton 


factures 32,799,715   7,012,125  35,230,386107,284,273 

752,605       722,806 1    6,128,863 


8,457 

820 

10,800 


12 
2,481 

3,662 

*4,*9i6 


236,052 
68,180 

9,079,212 
660,390 
34,768 
654,271 

186,361 


2,006 


786,963 
34,499 
996,371 

18,985 
363,016 

760,616 


66^667 
19,180 
13,385 

2,648 


7,631,691 
19,180^  1,598,818 
3,920,160 

20,073 

"'is*  776 


5,120,862 
12,072,457 

4,508,991 

12,401 

6,107,770 

10,689,636 

2,971,669 
232,800 

105,236 

472 

3,134,054 

7,472 
75,300 

1,333,842 


418,763 

212,731 

3,961,073 

337,191 

"*i27,'632 


4,258  1,888,049 

17,336  201,253 

7,377,236 

76,292 

2,829  1,570,675  157,699 

1,054      060  421,273 

205   213,820  273,624 

179    10,452  916,892 

6,975  6,760,42?  5,141,352 


267, 158  34, 670, 68o|  66,975,112 


622,999 

73 

3,929 

246 

66,381 


129  2,843,288 


2,230 

'i66,'408 

282 
163 


2,281 


725,843 

194,256 
2,256 
24,888 
47,359 

29,009 
10,846 

4,093 

81 

170,215 


4,631 
13,735 


130,038 
122,077 
84,670 

36,105 
21,005 


2,431 
1,622 


3,014 

330 

44,718 

1,619 
60,717 


0,495,304 
13,448,487 

16,408,653 

773,065 

6,384,608 

11,561,043 

3,643,670 
335,674 

1,100,006 

223.461 

4,688,270 

29,415 
471,688 

2,210,645 


9,659,688 
2,301,569 
9,010,661 

638,230 
241,370 
198,370 

2,279,624 
668,631 

7,428,025 
91,404 

1,843,933 
695,509 
632,507 


40,878 

2,641 
36,542 

9,361 

6,446 
18,880 
19,710 

17,208  1,338;  067 
400,899  13,016,510 


820,996 


924,144 
486,286 


6,026,729 


119,512,718 


6,823,446 
205,749 


190,071,080 
7,296,209 


a  It  is  usual  among  cotton  manufacturers  to  spell  tliis  word  "grey''  to  referring  to  unbleached  goods  in 
their  natural  state  and  to  spell  it  '^gray  "  to  referring  to  a  cotor. 

From  the  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton  given  in  the 
foregoing  table— $190,074,089— may  be  deducted  $9,477,244  for  re- 
exports, leaving  $180,696,845  as  the  value  of  the  net  imports  of  cotton 
manufactures  mto  the  country. 

In  1913,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
value  of  the  cotton  manuf adtures  imported  bv  China  from  each  of  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  was  as  follows:  Hongkong,  $22,098,933, 
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as  against  $32,799,716  in  1918 ;  India,  $13,802,090,  as  against  $7,012,- 
125  in  1918;  Great  Britain,  $43,872,846,  as  against  $36,^0,386  in 
1918;  Japan,  $40,166,911,  as  against  $107,284^73  in  1918;  United 
States,  $6,520,870,  as  against  $924,144  in  1918. 

During  1918  Japan  supplied  more  than  56  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
goods  imported  by  China,  Great  Britain  supplied  more  than  18  per 
cent  (besides  the  British  goods  that  came  through  Hongkong),  while 
the  cotton  manufactures  directly  credited  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Persons  desiring  detailed  data  concerning  the  (juantity  and  value 
of  all  the  various  classes  of  cotton  manufactures  imported  by  China 
in  the  years  1904,  1913,  and  1918  are  referred  to  the  tables  beginning 
on  page  3  of  Volume  1  of  this  handbook. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  cotton  piece  goods  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  China  and  Hongkong  during  the  years  ended 
June  30, 1904-1918,  according  to  American  statistics,  were  as  follows: 


Years  aod  articles. 

China. 

Hongkong. 

Total. 

Yards. 

Vahie. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

1904. 
Vnoolorcd 

70,425,445 
462,380 

>4,050,700 
40,449 

341,064 
152 

76, 766, 499 
463,541 

>4, 100, 843 

Colored 

40,460 

Total 

76,887,834 

4,091,149 

341,206 

60,154 

77,229,040 

4,141,808 

1905. 
ITncolored 

463,981,306 
10,928,704 

27,054,660 
706,435 

508,422 
500 

73,177 
60 

464,489,728 
10,929,204 

27,127,887 
706,485 

Colored 

Total 

474,910,010 

27,761,095 

508,922 

.73,227 

475,418,832 

27,834  823 

190G. 
Unoolored 

404  287,746 
4,233,056 

29,377,179 
264,009 

350,069 
24,874 

61,826 
2,040 

494,637,885 
4,258,530 

39,429,005 
266;M9 

Colored 

Total 

496,521,402 

29,641,188 

374,963 

63,866 

496,896,866 

39,695,064 

1907. 
Unbleached 

73,580,751 

13,484,091 

762,123 

4,970,762 
769,552 
56,988 

260,353 

07,941 

306,606 

42»312 
6,466 
32,228 

73,850,104 
13,652,032 
1,070,738 

776,017 
80;220 

Bleached 

Colored 

Total 

87,835,966 

6,797,302 

636,899 

81,015 

88,473,864 

5,878,817 

1908. 
TTnbleached 

83,854,835 
14,676,435 
1,347,294 

2,328,974 
751,383 

86,384 

189,989 

36,238 

84,044,824 

14,676,486 

1,759,306 

3,866,313 
'751388 
186,908 

Bleached.. 

Colored 

412,011 

60,678 

Total 

49,878,564 

3,166,741 

602,000 

86,816 

60,480,564 

8,358,657 

1909. 
rnbleached 

120,952,947 
17,415,127 
1,620,499 

6,984,078 
908,681 
111,402 

611,082 

73,460 

121,664,039 
17,415  127 
1,824,289 

908,681 
184;887 

Bleached 

Colored 

203,790 

23,486 

Total 

139,988,573 

8,004,161 

814,872 

96,936 

140,803,446 

8,101,000 

1910. 
Unbleached 

92,452,575 

543,298 

2,045,282 

5,609,713 
29,817 
122,788 

945,021 
25,150 
158,770 

86,297 
3,814 
17,021 

98,307,806 

668  457 

2,304,053 

5,696,010 
83,681 
180,800 

Bleached 

Colored 

Total 

95,041,156 

6,762,318 

1,128,050 

107,132 

96,170,105 

6,869,450 

1911. 
Unbleached 

78,332,455 

1,570,050 

860,037 

5,140,455 
96  918 
67,961 

284,566 
16,787 
96,274 

46,435 
8247 
13;  138 

78,6— "^ 

•     .<>•    nn« 

Bleached 

^•2 

Colored 

Total 

80,771,542 

6,296,334 

399,637 

61,820 

81, 1: 
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YfATA  And  fkrllnlAA. 

China. 

Hongkong. 

Total. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

1912. 
Unbleached 

103,566,665 

875,984 

3,976,194 

$7,069,681 
50  468 
233,457 

607,228 
138,136 
201,184 

$104,311 
17,103 
25,706 

104,263,883 
1,014,120 
4,177,378 

$7,193,002 
67S71 
250,163 

Bleached 

Colored 

Total 

108,418,833 

7,373,606 

1,036,648 

147,120 

109,455,381 

7,520,786 

1913. 
Unreached 

78,161,164 

25,597 

2,275,086 

6,373,877 

2,732 

208,376 

824,442 

263,666 

1,028,711 

133,598 
23,620 
107,007 

78,985,606 

280,263 

3,303,707 

5,507,475 
26  353 
815,383 

Bleached 

Colored 

Total 

80,461,847 

5,584,985 

2,116,819 

264,225 

82,578,666 

5,849,210 

1914. 
Unbleached 

83,349,403 
2,495,294 
3,311,753 

5,667,393 
190,076 
238,939 

640,120 

2,480 

176,300 

103,435 

415 

20,520 

83,089,523 
2,497,774 
3,488,053 

5,770,838 
190401 
260,459 

Bleached 

Colored. 

Total 

89,156,450 

6,096,408 

818,900 

124,370 

89,075,350 

6,220,778 

1915. 
Unbleached 

16,452,426 
101,217 
498,422 

1,122,257 

82,336 
102,047 

18.070 
12,101 

16,534,762 
696,716 

1,140,327 

Bleached 

Cblored 

84,774 

Total 

17,047,095 

1,194,930 

184,383 

30,171 

17,231,478 

1,225,101 

1916. 
Unbleached 

9,280,502 
1,383,763 
1,198,273 

638,695 
84,735 
119,080 

302,570 
55,283 
161,678 

64,562 

7,500 

20,015 

9,533,162 
1,439,036 
1,350,061 

708,257 
02,285 
130,006 

Bleached 

Colored 

Total 

11,812,618 

842,510 

619,531 

92,077 

12,332,140 

034,587 

1917. 
Unbleached 

2,012,697 

434,186 

1,992,871 

162,262 
52,486 
192,510 

149,520 

382 

584,768 

37,694 

46 

72,530 

2,162,117 

434  568 

2,677,630 

100,068 
53,632 
265,040 

Bleached 

Colored 

Total 

4,439,654 

407,258 

734,670 

110,270 

6,174,324 

517,528 

1918. 
Unbleached 

4,100,066 
1,093,603 
2,203,544 

628,687 
154,480 
368,628 

87,008 
85,719 
403,558 

21,360 
22,781 
108,645 

4,187,004 
1,170,412 
2,607,102 

540,066 
177,211 
477,273 

Bleached 

Colored 

Total 

7,397,323 

1,061,606 

676,285 

152,745 

7,073,608 

1,204,440 

TRADE  METHODS. 
SALES   THROUGH    COMPRADORS. 

The  cotton  piece-goods  trade  in  China  is  in  the  hands  of  English, 
Japanese,  American — and  formerly  German — importing  firms  that 
are  frequently  branches  of  exporting  houses  in  the  home  country  or 
that  have  their  own  correspondents  or  agents  in  the  places  where  pur- 
chases are  made.  Business  is  conducted  on  a  commission  basis  or  on 
outright  purchases.  In  recent  years  a  growing  tendency  has  been 
manifest  on  the  part  of  the  houses  engaged  in  the  trade  to  send  orders 
to  the  manufacturers  or  exporters  for  Chinese  clients  instead  of  on 
their  own  account 

No  direct  trade  exists  between  the  large  Chinese  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers or  exporters  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  oy  importers  in  China  is  conducted  through  native 
"  compradors."  In  the  early  days  of  Chinese  trade  the  foreign  mer- 
chant had  not  the  means  of  judging  the  buying  capacity  or  financial 
standing  of  the  native  dealers,  and  he  had  to  employ  Chinese,  who 
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took  the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  and  enforcing  payment  from 
the  Chinese  buyers  and  enforcing  delivery  of  goods  on  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  native  produce  to  the  foreijgner  or  acc^tance  of  goods 
purchased  by  the  Chinese.  For  his  services  he  was  paid  a  fixed  salary 
and  was  under  bond  or  guaranty  for  the  faithful  performance  of  h^ 
duties  and  for  the  money  which  he  handled.  With  the  growth  of 
trade  the  importance  ana  influence  of  the  comprador  has  iacr^ised 
until  to-day  ne  occupies  a  unique  and  powerful  position  in  the  com- 
mercial life  of  China.  Sometimes  he  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  and 
sometimes  he  buvs  goods  on  his  own  account.  He  has  his  own  organi- 
zation, which  often  extends  to  distant  cities  and  totdin^  centers.  In 
addition  to  his  salary,  he  frequently  receives  a  commission  of  not 
more  than  one-half  per  cent  on  all  goods  purchased  or  sold  for  the 
firm  which  employs  him.  He  engages  and  pays  the  Chinese  staff  and 
handles  the  native  customers,  who  seldom  nave  direct  dealings  with 
the  foreign  members  of  the  firm.  He  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
market  conditions  and  is  able  to  determine  what  goods  can  be  sold, 
while  his  knowledge  of  the  financial  standing  of  native  dealers  en- 
ables him  to  protect  the  foreign  firm  from  loss. 

The  system  is  not  without  its  abuses  and  drawbacks.  Sometimes 
too  much  dependence  is  placed  in  the  comprador  and  the  foreign 
firm  is  in  ignorance  of  actual  conditions  in  trading  circles.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  comprador  takes  too  much  "  squeeze,"  both  from  his 
employers  and  from  the  dealers  for  whom  he  acts  as  a  middleman, 
and  that  he  demands  payment  from  the  native  staff  for  employing 
them  and  then  retains  a  part  of  their  wages  as  his  commission.  But 
the  foreign  firm  is  usually  cognizant  of  tnis  practice  and  counts  it  a 
part  of  the  expense  of  eniploymg  the  comprador.  The  usefulness  of 
the  comprador  and  his  value  as  an  intermediary  between  the  foreign 
firm  and  the  native  dealer  far  outweigh  any  disadvantages  inherent 
in  the  system,  and  the  compradors,  with  their  keen  business  ability 
and  Imowledge  of  the  country  and  its  people,  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  trade  in  China. 

The  outsider  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  compradors  possess  a 
vast  store  of  information,  not  only  with  regard  to  business  in  their 
own  country,  but  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  England.  They 
follow  the  American  cotton  market  closely ;  they  watch  the  course  of 
exchange,  because  China's  currency  is  on  a  silver  basis;  and  they 
study  world-wide  commercial  and  political  conditions,  because  all 
these  matters  have  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  on  iJie  market  in 
China.  They  know  the  rec^uirements  and  the  relative  importance  of 
the  principal  consuming  districts  in  China  and  the  exact  kinds  of 
goods  that  each  district  uses.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  exists  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  such  an  excellent  system  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  for  the  distribution  of  imports  or  the 
collection  of  goods  for  export  as  China  has  in  the  institution  of  the 
compradors.  The  importers  claim,  however,  that  the  compradors 
in  recent  years  are  less  conservative  and  more  inclined  to  indulge  in 
speculation  than  formerly,  and  it  is  no  longer  the  rule  for  them  to 
guarantee  the  foreign  firm  against  loss. 

ENGLISH  SELLING  METHODS. 

Because  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  such  a^  large  part  of  the 
cotton  goods  consumed  in  Cnina,  a  study  of  English  selling  methods 
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should  be  of  interest  to  American  manufacturers.  In  the  first  place, 
it  should  be  stated  that,  with  one  or  two  rare  excei)tions,  no  English 
manufacturers  have  their  own  direct  agents  in  China.  The  greater 
part  of  the  business  in  English  piece  goods  is  carried  on  by  large 
exporting  firms  having  their  home  offices  in  London  or  Manchester 
and  branches  in  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  and  other 
important  trading  centers ;  again,  the  importing  firm  in  China  mav 
have  a  buying  agent  or  correspondent  in  England  through  whom  all 
purchases  are  made.  In  either  case  the  exporter  or  the  manufac- 
turer sends  out  traveling  men  once  or  twice  a  year  to  canvass  the 
maricet  and  increase  the  sale  of  goods.  For  making  purchases  the 
buying  agent  in  England  usually  charges  the  firm  m  C3iina  1  per 
cMit  on  grey  and  white  goods  and  1^  per  cent  on  colored  goods.  If 
the  importer  is  working  on  a  strict  commission  basis  he  usually 
charges  the  dealer  2  to  2^  per  cent  commission,  but  very  frejquently 
the  importer  buys  the  goods  outright  and  sells  them  at  a  price  that 
wiUvield  him  a  profit 

W^n  the  buying  agent  or  shipper  in  England  makes  a  shipment 
he  draws  on  the  consignee  in  China  at  four  months  from  the  receipt 
of  the  shipping  documents  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  importer,  if  he  has  purchased  the  goods  <m  order  for  a 
Chinese  customer,  locks  to  the  latter  fen*  payment,  and  the  purchaser 
is  required  to  pav  for  each  bale  of  goods  as  he  takes  delivery  from 
the  importer.  If  the  order  is  for  100  bales,  25  monthly,  the  goods 
may  arrive  in  one  or  two  shipments  and  be  stored  in  the  warehouse, 
or  godown,  of  the  importer.  Then  as  the  delivery  dates  fall  due  the 
Chinese  dealer  must  take  the  goods  at  the  price, "  ex  godown,"  agr^ 
upon,  plus  the  commission,  until  the  entire  shipment  has  been  deliv- 
ered and  the  final  payment  made. 

In  making  payment  for  goods  as  delivered,  the  Chinese  dealer  gen- 
erally gives  to  the  imj)orter  a  native  bank  order  which  is  payable 
in  5  days  in  Shanghai  and  in  3  days,  10  days,  or  two  weeks  in 
scmie  other  cities.  This  bank  order  is  practically  a  draft  on  the 
native  bank.  The  importer  turns  it  over  to  the  foreign  bank  which 
holds  his  draft  and  the  proceeds  are  credited  to  his  account.  This 
is  the  accepted  method  of  carrying  out  transactions  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  ox  cotton  goods,  and  in  the  main  the  same  method  is  used  be- 
tween the  Shanghai  dealer  and  the  interior  merchant  to  whom  he 
sells.  In  practice,  however,  there  is  no  strict  adherence  to  the  rule, 
and  it  is  mquently  modified  by  mutual  agreement  when  the  native 
buyer  has  a  good  credit  rating  or,  by  necessity,  when  he  is  unable  to 
take  delivery  of  the  goods. 

When  a  situation  arises  in  which  Chinese  dealers  are  unable  to  take 
delivery  of  goods  on  order,  the  foreign  importer  has  the  alternative 
of  suing  the  dealer  in  the  Mixed  Court  and  possibly  forcing  him 
into  bankruptcy,  or  of  extending  the  time  of  pajrment  and  holding 
the  goods.  This  is  obviously  a  hardship  on  the  importer,  but  he 
usually  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  carry  the  dealer  until  he  can  take 
delivery  of  the  goods.  All  interest  charges,  however,  must  be  borne 
by  the  customer.  Sometimes  the  importer  secures  an  extension  of 
his  draft  from  the  Manchester  firm  and  he  in  turn  extends  the  time 
in  which  the  Chinese  dealer  may  have  agreed  to  take  delivery  of  the 
goods  ordered.  In  case  the  latter  continues  to  delay  taking  delivery 
and  it  appears  that  legal  action  will  not  bring  satisfaction,  the  for- 
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eign  firm  may  cancel  the  contract  with  the  dealer,  take  over  the  goods 
on  its  own  account,  and  hold  them  or  sell  them  to  another  customer. 
It  is  a  somewhat  surprising  fact  that  trade  in  China  is  possibly 
more  firmly  established  on  a  cash  basis  than  in  anj  other  country  in 
the  world.  Credit  in  the  modem  sense  does  not  exist,  and  practically 
all  transactions  are  on  the  basis  of  payment  on  delivery.  The  follow- 
ing conmients  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Wagel  in  his  recently  pub- 
li^ed  book,  "Finance  in  China,*'  are  interesting: 

It  is  certnintly  surpristng  that  the  commerce  of  China  should  have  developed 
in  respect  of  credit  on  lines  almost  entirely  different  to  those  of  other  countries. 
It  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  government  have  r^nained 
practically  what  they  were  centuries  ago  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  extend 
credit  in  respect  of  trade.  In  Ehiropean  countries^  or  others  that  have  come 
under  the  influoice  of  European  methods  and  laws,  it  is  always  easgr  to  get  hold 
of  a  defaulting  debtor  or  a  person  that  breaks  his  contract  There  were  regular 
processes  of  law  by  which  the  aggrieved  party  could  secure  satisfaction.  Be- 
sides, it  is  an  acknowIe<iged  fact  that  credit  has  expanded  with  the  increase  <rf 
communications,  which  have  lessened  the  chances  of  the  parties  to  a  contract 
defeating  the  ends  of  justice.  In  this  country,  however,  even  to-day  the  means 
of  communications  are  very  meag^,  in  spite  of  the  large  increase  in  the  mileage 
of  railways.  Beyond  the  treaty  ports  justice  has  been  at  the  wiU  and  i^easore 
of  the  local  ofBcial ;  and  it  is  certainly  too  great  a  risk  to  the  foreigner  to  extend 
credit  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  means  of  communication  and  the  methods  of 
legal  procedure  in  the  country.  Consequently,  all  business  has  had  to  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  payment  on  delivery.  Moreover,  there  was  no  obligation  on  the 
l)art  of  the  foreigner  to  extend  credit,  esi^eciallly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
almost  next  to  impossible  to  get  Chinese  produce  on  credit  from  Chinese  sellerflL 
It  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  want  of  credit  that  the  total  commerce  of  the 
country  has  not  developed  to  the  extent  to  which  it  would  otherwise  have — al- 
though there  have  been  other  contributory  causes  to  restrict  the  volume  of  for^ 
eign  trade. 

Although  there  is  no  credit  as  understood  in  European  countries,  there  are, 
however,  certain  facilities  which  may  more  or  less  be  classed  under  the  cate- 
gory of  credit  It  is  impossible  to  conduct  any  business  without  trust,  and  the 
very  fact  that  the  foreigner  is  willing  to  take  the  orders  of  Chinese  and  take 
the  risk  of  ordering  goods  from  the  manufacturer  shows  that  there  is,  howevn^, 
a  certain  element  of  trust  in  China  trade.  If  the  Chinese  dealer  or  the  broker 
who  deals  with  the  foreigner  direct  should  take  it  upon  himself  to  repudiate  a 
contract  as  has  been  done  on  a  few  occasions,  the  foreigner  has  very  little 
chance  of  enforcing  the  contract.  Still,  except  under  the  stress  of  exceptional 
circumstances,  it  has  been  the  general  practice  that  the  Chinese  dealer  fulfills 
his  engagements,  even  though  he  has  to  do  it  at  a  great  loss  to  himself.  In 
the  same  manner  the  dealer  in  the  outports,  or  the  real  merchant  fulfills  his 
obligations  to  the  dealer  in  the  ports,  as  a  rule,  without  any  difficulty  whatso- 
ever. The  only  respite  that  either  the  dealer  in  the  ports  or  the  merchant  in 
the  outports  obtains  is  through  the  system  of  the  native  orders.  By  means  of 
these  native  orders  he  gets  a  delay  of  5  or  10  d.i vs,  as  the  case  may  be — ^the 
time  that  it  is  supposed  to  take  for  the  dispatch  of  money  from  the  interior 
marts  to  the  ports.  The  expansion  of  trade  has  nnturally  led  to  a  large  increase 
in  the  numt)er  of  native  orders,  and  although  there  is  absolut^y  no  credit  as 
between  the  dealer  and  the  merchant,  the  merchant  nevertheless  establishes  a 
certain  system  of  credit  with  the  banks.  The  banks  do  not  always  issue  orders 
after  receiving  the  amount  for  which  they  give  the  orders.  The  merchant  or 
the  dealer  has  special  arrangements  with  the  native  banks,  and  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  native  banks  issue  large  overdrafts  to  merchants  and 
dealers.  Whatever  arrangement  may  be  come  to  between  the  bank  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  merchant  on  the  other,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  where 
the  integrity  and  the  standing  of  a  merchant  are  held  to  be  sufficiently  good 
the  banks  give  sometimes  credit  for  as  long  a  period  as  six  months.  The 
granting  of  such  credit  by  the  native  banks  has  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  several  crises  that  occurred  during  the  closing  year  of  the  Manchu  regime. 
The  credit  offered  and  practicable  In  the  trade,  however,  has  not  at  all  been 
commensurate  to  the  volume  of  It. 
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CONSIGNICENT  SHIPMENTS. 

An  important  feature  of  English  trade  is  the  practice  of  the  manu- 
facturers or  shippers  in  Manchester  who  desire  to  introduce  their 
lines  on  the  Chinese  market  in  consigning  shipments  to  a  reh'able  firm 
of  importers  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  cloth  or  the  brand 
becomes  popular  the  firm  may  have  the  exclusive  right  of  sale  of  the 
goods.  Special  inducements,  such  as  furnishing  pieces  one-half  yard 
longer  than  the  nominal  length,  putting  an  extra  5-yard  piece  of 
cloth  in  every  case  or  bale,  or  furnishing  a  small  gift,  such  as  a  watch 
or  other  piece  of  jewelry,  are  sometimes  offered  m  order  to  establish 
the  line  on  the  market.  One  English  manufacturer  who  furnished 
an  extra  5-yard  piece  of  cloth  in  every  case  soon  found  that  his  chop 
had  become  very  popular,  and  his  business  has  continued  to  grow. 
These  methods  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  Chinese,  among  whcan 
the  custom  of  receiving  a  "  squeeze^'  on  every  transaction  is  as  preva- 
lent as  ancestor  worship.  Ij usually  the  retail  shops  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  extra  yardage  among  the  clerks  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  Japjanese,  it  is  claimed,  often  put  up  their  sheetings 
in  4i-yard  lengths  instead  of  the  nominal  length  of  40  yards.  These 
goods* are  nearly  all  dyed  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  buyer  should  favor  the  chop  or  brand  of  goods  that  carries  the 
extra  yard. 

All  these  practices  and  many  others  are  indulged  in  by  both  Eng- 
lish and  Japanese  manufacturers  in  their  efforts  to  secure  trade. 
American  manufacturers  have  never  adopted  them,  nor  have  they 
been  inclined  to  ship  goods  on  consignment.  Unquestionably  there 
is  a  certain  amoimt  of  risk  involved  in  consigning  goods,  and  not 
infrequently  the  interests  of  the  mill  are  not  properly  safeguarded. 
But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  competition  to  secure  a 
share  of  the  enormous  cotton-goods  trade  of  China  is  at  all  times 
very  keen  and  severe.  The  importing  firms  which  have  a  high  stand- 
ing and  excellent  facilities  for  selling  goods  are  offered  every  induce- 
ment to  handle  new  lines  of  cloth  or  new  chops  on  goods  similar  to 
those  sold  on  the  market.  Strong,  long-established  houses  in  China 
have  their  own  connections  with  manufacturers  or  exporters  in  the 
producing  countries,  and  they  have  no  special  interest  in  taking  up 
new  brands  or  chops.  They  take  the  attitude  that  the  initiative  mu^ 
come  from  the  manufacturer,  and  that  if  he  is  keen  to  enter  the 
trade  he  must  make  it  profitable  to  the  importer  to  handle  his  goods. 

One  of  the  prominent  importers  showed  from  his  records  of  the 
results  obtained  from  consignment  shipments  that  in  practically 
every  case  the  business,  starting  with  lots  of  10  or  20  bales  at  a  time, 
had  steadily  increased  as  the  orand  became  known  on  the  market 
until  50-bale  and  100-bale  lots  were  the  rule.  If  due  care  be  exer- 
cised in  selecting  a  firm  to  handle  the  trade,  and  suitable  goods  under 
an  attractive  brand  or  chop  are  furnished,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  American  manufacturers  could  adopt  this  method  to 
advantage. 

JAPANESE  METHODS. 

Tlio  greater  part  of  Japan's  cotton  piece-goods  trade  is  concentrated 
in  Xorth  China  and  Manchuria,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  trade 
lias  been  gained  has  been  so  fully  and  clearly  set  forth  in  Special 
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Agents  Series  No.  86,  "  Cotton  Goods  in  Japan  and  Their  Competi- 
tion on  the  Manchurian  Market,"  that  elaborate  comment  is  imneces- 
sary.  The  Japanese  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  field  and  they 
have  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  sale  of  grey  sheetings  and  drills, 
nankeen,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  narrow  grey  and  colored  clotli 
woven  on  hand  looms  in  China,  and,  more  recently.  Canton  flannels, 
jeans,  and  Turkey-red  shirting 

The  most  important  factor  m  the  development  of  Japanese  trade 
has  been  the  large  and  important  firm  of  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha.  It 
maintains  branches  or  agents  in  practically  every  treaty  port  in  the 
country,  is  extremely  progressive,  and  has  a  gooa  reputation  among 
the  Chinese.  It  owns  a  large  interest  in  several  of  the  principsu 
Japanese  cotton  mills  and  sells  the  products  of  numerous  otners.  As 
it  has  practically  unlimited  credit,  purchases  many  of  China's  pro- 
ducts, particularly  silk,  beans,  and  cotton,  and  owns  or  controls  sev- 
eral steamship  lines,  it  has  excellent  facilities  for  selling  and  distri- 
buting cotton  goods.  This  firm,  like  other  Japanese  firms  handling 
cloth  and  yam,  has,  in  many  instances,  cut  out  one  or  two  of  the  mid- 
dlemen between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  and  eliminated 
transshipment  and  other  charges  which  English  and  American  goods 
must  bear. 

Japanese  firms  do  not  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  but  their  agents 
in  all  the  chief  trading  centers  watch  the  market  and  its  require- 
ments, maintain  stocks  of  goods  for  immediate  delivery,  and  offer 
every  possible  inducement  to  the  leading  Chinese  wholeside  dealers 
to  handle  Japanese  goods.  These  inducements  sometimes  take  the 
form  of  extending  credit,  and  sometimes  of  an  agreement  to  take 
native  produce,  such  as  beans,  in  exchange  for  cotton  ^oods.  Thej 
quote  all  prices  ex  godown  at  Mukden,  Newchwang,  Harbin,  Tientsin, 
or  other  cities  in  which  the  sale  is  made,  eliminating  all  questions  or 
freights,  duties,  commissions,  exchanges,  etc.  In  fact,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  an  American  cotton-goods  firm,  who  spent  some  time  in  Man- 
churia, expressed  it,  the  Japanese  have  practically  reduced  their 
piece-goods  business  to  the  basis  of  buying  groceries  at  home  at  the 
comer  store  with  a  charge  account  to  the  good  customer.  This 
method  appeals  verv  stronglv  to  the  Chinese.  Not  infrequently 
Chinese  dealers  purchase  goods  on  30,  60,  or  90  days'  credit,  make 
a  quick  sale  for  cash,  and  use  the  proceeds  to  speculate  in  exchange, 
or  to  lend  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  thus  using  their  credit  to  make  a 
turnover  for  themselves. 

Undoubtedly  the  Japanese  have  certain  special  advantages  in  Man- 
churia. They  secure  reduced  rates  on  railways  and  steamship  lines 
running  from  Japan  on  shipments  in  quantity  under  general  pro- 
visions that  practically  only  Japanese  avail  themselves^  of;  they 
virtually  control  the  banking,  railway,  and  postal  facilities;  and 
they  have  a  large  population  of  Japanese  in  the  country  throu^ 
whom  they  can  distribute  their  goods.  It  is  also  claimed  that  their 
goods  escape  local  Chinese  taxes  because  they  are  shipped  to  the  rail- 
way areas  or  concessions  of  the  Japanese  South  Manchuria  RaUway. 
When  leaving  these  areas  for  the  interior  the  goods  become  subject  to 
Chinese  taxes,  but  the  Chinese  are  adepts  at  evading  taxation  and 
undoubtedly  many  of  the  Japanese  goods  sold  in.  the  railway  con- 
cessions are  not  taxed. 
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Since  June,  1913,  all  goods  entering  China  via  Antung,  the  border 
town  between  Manchuria  and  the  Japanese  possession,  Chosen,  are 
entitled  to  a  one-third  i*eduction  in  the  customs  tariff.  This  reduc- 
tion applies  to  the  goods  of  all  nations,  but  the  Japanese  alone  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  English 
and  American  cotton  goods  for  Manchuria  are  handled  through 
Shanghai  and  Tientsin,  from  which  ports  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
route  to  Manchuria  is  via  Newchwang  or  Dalny ;  to  ship  via  Japan 
or  Chosen  and  thence  by  rail  via  Antung  would  doubtless  cost,  in 
additional  freight  and  transshipment  charges,  so  much  as  to  offset 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  reduction  in  duty. 

Unquestionably  the  systematic  and  aggressive  methods  employed 
by  the  Japanesie,  combined  with  the  natural  advantages  which  they 
enjoy  with  regard  to  the  market,  have  exercised  a  strong  influence 
in  the  phenomenal  growth  of  their  trade ;  but  of  equal  importance 
is  the  fact  that  they  have  succeeded  in  producing  goods  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Chinese  at  a  lower  cost  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  than 
their  ccwnpetitors.  They  also  cater  especially  to  the  Chinese  market 
and  regulate  their  prices  not  always  according  to  the  actual  cost  of 
goods  but  according  to  market  conditions.  When  prices  are  high 
and  goods  are  not  moving  freely  they  will  quote  a  little  under  the 
market  to  get  business  and  keep  their  machinery  going.  China,  with 
its  enormous  capacity  for  consuming  cotton  goods,  is  a  market  in 
itself,  subject  to  its  own  conditions  and  peculiarities,  and  the  Japa- 
nese have  been  quick  to  realize  this  and  to  adjust  tneir  methods  to 
suit  it. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Japanese  have  attained  their  greatest 
measure  of  success  in  selling  cotton  cloth  in  Manchuria  and  North 
China,  and  several  prominent  business  men  in  interviews  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  it  will  be  practicallv  impossible  for  American 
or  English  cotton  manufacturers  to  combat  tne  Japanese  in  Man- 
churia or  attempt  to  offer  equal  facilities  in  the  sale  of  their  goods, 
because  the  cost  would  be  far  too  great  to  make  it  profitable.  Ac^ 
cording  to  some  of  the  best-informed  men  in  China,  Japan  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  secure  commercial  supremacy  in  Manchuria  and  the  field 
for  the  sale  of  cotton  goods  in  that  market  is  gradually  being  closed 
to  other  countries.  This  rather  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation  is 
not  shared  by  all,  but  it  is  certainly  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
many  of  the  cotton-goods  importers  and  dealers  with  whom  the 
writer  has  discussed  the  matter. 

As  regards  Central  and  South  China,  the  Japanese  have  not  been 
nearly  so  successful  in  the  cotton  piece-goods  trade  as  in  North  China 
and  Manchuria,  not  only  because  the  demand  for  the  principal  goods 
that  the  Japanese  mills  make,  viz,  sheetings  and  drills,  is  not  so  large 
in  those  sections,  but  because  the  advantages  that  obtain  in  Man- 
churia— proximity  to  the  market,  control  or  the  railways,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  Japanese  population,  and  political  influence — are 
lacking.  While,  therefore,  the  Japanese  may  be  expected  to  domi- 
nate the  cotton-goods  trade  in  Manchuria,  the  market  in  South,  Cen- 
tral, and,  to  some  extent.  North  China,  as  viewed  from  the  present 
outlook,  may  be  regarded  as  an  open  field  for  tiie  development  of  the 
trade  of  all  nations. 
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AMERICAN  METHODS. 

American  cotton  goods  reach  China  through  export  houses  in  New 
York  with  branches  in  China.  Most  of  these  are  American  firms,  but 
a  few  large  English  firms  and  one  Japanese  firm  with  New  York 
offices  handles  some  of  the  business.  The  number  of  firms  engaged 
in  the  trade  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  formerly,  because  of  the  rapid 
decline  in  the  sales  of  American  cotton  goods  and  the  losses  that 
many  of  the  firms  suffered  following  the  boom  days  of  1905  and  1906, 
during  and  immediately  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

The  export  houses  in  New  York  purchase  goods  from  the  agents 
of  the  mills,  and  in  two  important  particulars  the  methods  employed 
are  radically  different  from  the  methods  used  by  the  English.  In 
the  first  place,  the  goods  are  usually  sold  under  the  mill  brand  and 
not  the  brand  of  the  importer  as  in  the  case  of  English  goods.  Sec- 
ondly, except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  no  one  export  house  has  ex- 
clusive control  of  a  mill  brand  in  the  China  market. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  American  methods  have  their  ad- 
vantages. If  the  mill  brand  is  used  and  it  becomes  firmly  established 
on  the  market,  the  mill  secures  the  benefit  of  the  increased  demand. 
If  the  importer  has  his  own  brand  put  on  the  ffoods  the  mill  loses  its 
identity,  and  it  is  always  possible  in  standard  cloths,  such  as  sheet- 
ings and  drills,  for  the  importer  to  secure  his  supply  of  goods  from 
another  source  if  any  differences  regarding  price,  quality,  shipments, 
etc.,  arise  with  the  original  mill.  This  works  a  hardship  on  the  mill 
which  may  have  made  special  preparations  for  producing  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  goods  in  demand. 

American  manufacturers  have  also  generally  refused  to  confine  a 
certain  brand  to  one  importer,  preferring  rather  to  sell  to  any  firm 
that  desired  to  bnv.  While  the  practice  of  giving  exclusive  control 
of  a  brand  to  one  firm  may  be  subject  to  some  abuse  and  may  restrict 
trade,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  farsighted  and  commendable  policy  if  due 
care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  firm  and  proper  support  and 
cooperation  be  given  to  it.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  English  trade 
has  been  built  up  along  these  two  lines,  the  importer  using  his  own 
brand  and  having  the  exclusive  right  to  the  sale  of  goods  under  it 
This  gives  him  an  incentive  to  build  up  a  trade,  because,  once  a  de- 
mand for  the  goods  is  established,  he  is  sure  ox  a  profitable  return 
for  his  efforts  and  expense  in  introducing  them.  The  importer  who 
handles  American  goods,  on  the  other  hand,  is  on  the  same  basis  as 
many  of  his  competitors  who  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  buy  the 
same  goods  under  the  same  brand. 

From  the  importer's  standpoint  there  are  two  great  disadvantages 
in  this  system.  In  the  first  place,  if  an  importer  selects  a  certain 
brand  of  American  cloth  and  succeeds,  after  considerable  work  and 
expense,  in  establishing  it  in  the  market,  he  soon  finds  that  compet- 
ing firms  can  purchase  the  identical  goods  and  secure  some  of  the 
benefits  which  lie  has  made  possible  in  making  the  cloth  popular  in 
the  market.  In  the  second  place,  this  practice,  in  the  opmion  of 
many,  often  results  in  that  great  demoralizing  and  depressmg  influ- 
ence* in  the  Chinese  cotton-goods  trade,  the  overflooding  of  the  mar- 
ket. A  brand  of  American  sheetings  may,  through  the  aggressive 
efforts  of  an  importer,  become  well  established  on  the  market  and  be 
in  good  demand;  other  firms  with  New  York  branches  or  connec- 
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tions,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  popularity  of  the  brand,  may  order  on 
their  own  account  a  quantity  oi  the  same  goods,  taking  advant^e 
of  the  mill  agent's  policy  of  selling  to  all  who  want  to  buy.  The 
immediate  result  is  tliat  the  market  uccomes  overstocked;  dealei's  are 
induced  to  load  themselves  up  with  more  goods  than  they  require, 
competition  reduces  prices  to  such  a  low  level  that  there  is  no  profit 
in  handling  the  goods,  and  the  importers  become  disgusted  with  the 
whole  business  and  turn  to  other  lines. 

The  competition  of  cheap  Japanese  sheetings  and  drills  has  been 
a  strong  factor  in  the  decline  of  the  American  cotton-goods  trade  in 
China,  and  its  importance  should  not  be  overlooked;  but  the  disap- 
pearance of  many  brands  of  American  cloths  that  formerly  had  a 
good  sale  in  the  market  has  been  hastened,  in  the  opinion  oi  practi- 
cally every  importer  whom  the  writer  inteniewed,  oy  the  failure  of 
American  manufacturers  to  properly  conserve  their  interests  and 
confine  the  sale  of  certain  brands  to  a  single  firm: 

SHIPMENTS  THBOUGH  SHANGHAI. 

Practically  all  the  American  goods  exported  to  China  are  first 
shipped  to  Shanghai  and  then  distributed  through  Chinese  dealers 
in  the  north  and  Manchuria,  the  principal  markets  in  which  they 
are  sold.  At  times  when  the  demand  has  been  imusually  good,  ship- 
ments have  been  made  direct  to  Tientsin  and  Manchuria,  out  this  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  relative  merits  of  more  direct 
trading  with  Manchuria  and  the  elimination  of  Shanghai  as  a  trans- 
shipping point  for  American  goods,  as  compared  with  the  method 
that  has  been  followed  through  many  years,  have  been  the  subject 
of  numerous  trade  reports  by  consuls  and  others. 

It  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  our  manufacturers  have  been 
working  at  too  long  a  range  in  shipping  goods  intended  for  Man- 
churia to  Shanghai,  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  distant  from 
the  place  of  consumption.  Those  who  make  this  contention  claim 
that  not  only  is  this  an  expensive  method  of  handling  the  trade,  in- 
volving extra  charges  at  Shanghai  for  transsliipment,  storagei^ 
freight,  middlemen's  profits,  etc.,  but  that  it  does  not  provide  any 
means  for  pushing  the  sale  of  American  goods  in  the  places  in  which 
they  are  finally  used.  The  goods,  from  the  time  they  leave  the  im- 
porter in  Shanghai,  are  in  Chinese  hands.  The  dealer  in  Shanghai 
sells  to  the  dealer  in  Newchwang,  who  in  turn  sells  to  the  merchants 
in  other  cities  or  in  the  interior  of  Manchuria.  The  shipment  and 
the  sale  throughout  is  controlled  by  Chinese. 

So  long  as  American  sheetings  and  drills  predominated  in  the 
market  this  method  was  satisfactory,  because  the  cloth  practically 
sold  itself.  Since  the  Japanese  have  entered  the  field,  however,  with 
their  ag^essive  and  systematic  methods,  by  which  they  get  in  closer 
touch  with  the  consumers,  it  is  claimed  that  many  of  the  Chinese 
merchants,  whose  chief  interest  is  to  make  money,  have  found  it  both 
easier  and  more  profitable  to  buy  Japanese  goods.  Stocks  of  the 
latter  are  held  at  the  important  trading  centers,  and  there  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  importer  on  the  gi-ound  to  push  the  sale  of  goods, 
adjust  claims,  and  facilitate  trade.  The  Cninese  dealer  who  dis- 
tributes American  goo<ls  has  no  sentimental  or  other  reasons  for 
increasing  sales,  and  when  the  Japanese  offer  suitable  goods  which 
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he  can  handle  with  less  expense  and  trouble  and  on  a  more  profitable 
basis,  he  naturally  prefers  to  buy  them.  Those  who  advocate  direct 
selling  assert  that  considerable  expense  for  extra  handling  and  mid- 
dlemen's profits  could  be  saved,  while  if  there  were  American  repre- 
sentatives on  the  spot  they  could  push  the  sale  of  our  goods,  keep 
a  close  watch  on  the  market,  and  by  carrying  stocks  of  goods  avoid 
long  delays  in  delivery. 

THE  ARGUMENT  FOB  SHIPPING  VIA  SHANGHAI. 

The  importers  of  American  goods  in  Shanghai  are  practically 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  present  meth^  of  selling  and  dis- 
tribution is  the  most  economical  that  can  be  devised  and  that  any 
attempt  to  adopt  the  Japanese  system  would  be  so  expensive  *and 
hazardous  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  profit- 
ably. The  Japanese  can  easily  afford  to  have  their  own  representa- 
tives on  the  field  because  the  cost  of  the  organization,  in  salaries  and 
office  expenses,  is  comparatively  low,  since  the  Japanese  are  willinjg 
to  work  for  much  less  monev  than  Europeans  or  Americans,  It  is 
claimed  that  the  Chinese  dealers  to  whom  the  importers  of  American 
goods  sell  in  Shanghai  maintain  a  far  cheaper  and  more  effective 
organization  for  distributing  goods  in  Manchuria  and  other  parts  of 
the  country  than  it  would  oe  possible  for  them  to  establish.  The 
Chinese  are  in  close  touch  with  the  trade,  they  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  market  conditions,  and  they  work  on  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  profit  The  importers  also  state  that  much  of  the  Man- ; 
churian  trade  is  on  a  credit  basis,  and  that  for  them  to  attempt  to  ex- , 
tend  credit  to  the  native  dealers  would  not  only  be  extremely  hazardous  • 
but  would  require  considerable  capital,  which  would  necessarily  add , 
to  the  cost  of  the  goods.  The  Chinese  dealer^,  they  state,  are  in  a} 
much  better  position  to  know  the  financial  standing  of  the  native 
merchants  and  to  make  collections  than  themselves.  They  admit ' 
that  the  method  of  stocking  goods  at  Shanghai  and  reshipping  them 
to  Manchuria  through  Chinese  dealers  adds  to  the  cost  or  the  goods, 
but  they  claim  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  sell  them  at  a  lower 
cost  if  they  had  to  maintain  their  own  branches  in  Manchuria  with 
Americans  in  charge.  \i 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  New  York  firms  exporting" 
cotton  goods,  with  a  branch  in  Shanghai,  attempted  several  years 
ago  to  establish  more  direct  relations  with  Manchuria  and  sent  its 
own  representative  to  the  field,  but  the  attempt  was  never  successful 
and  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  Those  who  criticize  this  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  American  firm  assert  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  sales  were  for  cash  and  no  credit  was  extended.  It 
would  doubtless  have  been  impossible,  however,  for  the  firm  to  have 
extended  credit  without  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  possible  loss  in 
many  cases,  and  to  cover  this  expense  it  would  have  ibeen  necessary 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  goods  to  such  a  point  as  to  seriously  restrict 
the  trade.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mmd  that  if,  as  some  claim, 
goods  can  be  sold  in  Manchuria  through  Shanghai  dealers,  as  at 
present,  at  a  minimum  cost,  any  organization  that  might  be  estab- 
lished in  Manchuria  would  always  have  to  contend  with  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Shanghai  native  dealers  who,  with  their  long-established 
connections  and  working  on  a  narrow  margin,  could  offer  at  lower 
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£  rices  goods  similar  to  those  handled   by  the  American   firm   in 
[anchuria. 

Another  reason  advanced  for  the  economy  of  the  present  method  is 
that  American  firms  in  Shanghai  do  not  confine  their  business  to 
American  cotton  goods  but  handle  English  piece  goods  and  other 
lines  of  imports,  while  many  of  them  also  export  Clunese  products. 
The  organization  and  selling  expenses  are,  therefore,  widely  dis- 
tributed over  many  articles  of  trade,  and  the  unit  cost  of  handling 
eadi  article  is  greatly  reduced  under  present  conditions.  With  the 
total  sales  of  American  cotton  goods  in  China  amounting  in  value  to 
less  than  $1,500,000  annually,  no  firm  or  organization  could  main- 
tain itself  on  the  profits  of  ifiandling  cotton  goods  alone,  because  the 
margin  is  too  narrow  and  the  turnover  too  small.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible, of  course,  to  carry  other  lines  and  to  engage  in  export  trade, 
but  the  field  in  Manchuria  would  be  much  smaller  than  the  field  in 
Shanghai. 

COMMISSIONS    SMALL — WBONO   ASSUMPTIONS. 

Nearly  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  direct  selling  to  Manchuria 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  middlemen  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  retail  dealer  exact  large  commissions;  one  enthusjas- 
•  tic  advocate  of  this  method  claimed  that  their  commissions  amounted 
to  12  per  cent  or,  with  the  added  cost  of  interest,  17  per  cent.  But 
those  who  actually  know  true  conditions  are  aware  that  this  is  a  false 
assumption.  In  actual  practice  the  New  York  selling  agent  charges 
the  mill  not  more  than  4  per  cent  on  gray  goods.  Out  of  this  4  per 
cent  a  commission  of  one-naif  of  1  per  cent  is  paid  to  the  broker  who 
acts  as  an  intermediary  between  the  selling^  agent  and  the  export 
house.  The  latter  generally  charges  the  foreign  importer  1  per  cent 
for  making  purchases,  and  he  in  turn  charges  the  Chinese  dealer  1^ 
per  cent  When  the  New  York  export  house  has  a  branch  in  China, 
the  commission  which  the  dealer  pays  is  also  IJ  per  cent,  which  theo- 
retically is  divided  between  the  New  York  house  and  the  branch  office. 
It  is  the  generally  recognized  rule  in  China  that  the  dealer  must  pay 
1^  per  cent  commission  on  American  goods^  1  per  cent  on  Japanese 
goods,  and  2  to  2^  per  cent  on  English  plain  gray  and  white  goods. 
The  dealer  who  buys  in  Shanghai  is  usually  content  to  charge  the 
Manchurian  wholesale  merchant  1  per  cent.  The  commission  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  retail  merchant  in  the  interior  is  seldom 
more  than  3  or  4  per  cent,  thus  making  the  total  cost  in  commissions 
between  the  mill  and  the  retail  merchant  8^  per  cent  to  9|  per  cent. 

Even  assuming  that  an  organization  of  American  manufacturers 
or  miU  selling  agents  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  total  cost  in  com- 
missi(ms  to  5  or  6  per  cent,  which  would  be  remarkably  low,  par- 
ticularly during  the  first  few  years,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
large  increase  in  our  trade  could  be  expected,  because  Japanese  sheet- 
ings and  drills  that  compete  directly  with  our  own  goods  are  gen- 
erally sold  at  prices  ranging  from  20  to  25  per  cent  lower  than  the 
price  of  American  ^oods  oi  nearly  similar  weight  and  construction. 

The  whole  question  of  more  direct  relations  between  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  and  the  retailer  or  consumer  in  foreign  countries 
is  one  that  constantly  engages  the  attention  of  students  of  trade, 
export  organizations,  and  ousiness  men,  and  the  arguments  on  both 
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f^ides  are  generally  characterized  by  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  true 
conditions.  From  the  manufacturer's  standpoint  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage that  could  accrue  from  direct  selling  in  Manchuria  would 
be  the  fact  that  under  such  a  method  his  goods  would  not  lose  their 
identity,  for  his  own  representative  would  be  on  the  ground  to  push 
the  sale  of  goods.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  an  unnatural  and  awk- 
ward arrangement  to  concentrate  the  sale  and  distribution  of  goods 
in  a  city  that  is  nearly  1,000  miles  from  the  place  of  consumption. 
It  certainly  is  difficult  for  American  firms  in  Shanghai  to  know 
actual  conditions  or  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  trade  in  Man- 
churia, and  this  fact  has  frequently  led  them  to  induce  Chinese  buy- 
ers to  place  orders  for  more  goods  than  the  demand  justified.  After 
the  goods  leave  the  importers'  hands,  very  little  interest  is  taken  in 
their  final  disposition;  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
importers  to  know  at  first  hand  for  what  purpose  tliey  are  used  or 
exactly  where  they  are  consumed.  It  is  also  true  that  without  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  retailer  much  more  trouble  is  likely  to  arise 
from  claims,  particularly  cm  a  declining  market 

DIBECT  SELLING  PRACTICABLE   UNDER  A  STRONG   ORGANIZATION. 

The  conclusion  that  the  unprejudiced  investigator  must  draw  from 
a  close  study  of  the  conditions  is  that  direct  selling  in  Manchuria 
under  a  strong  organization  that  would  absolutely  control  the  sale 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  sheetings,  drills,  and  other  American  lines 
of  cotton  goods  that  the  United  States  makes  for  the  China  market 
would  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  our  trade.  The  difficulties 
of  securing  cooperation  among  the  competing  American  manufac- 
turers or  selling  agents  have  hitherto  been  so  great  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible.  But  even  if  it  could  be  effected  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  such  an  organization  would  be  able  to  appreciably 
reduce  the  selling  costs  or  to  operate  on  a  safe  and  profitable  basis  in 
view  of  the  risk  involved.  If,  however,  the  organization,  instead  of 
selling  to  the  retailers,  should  confine  its  operations^  to  the  large 
dealers  in  Manchuria  and  eliminate  the  question  of  credit  and  finance, 
and  could  employ  only  one  or  two  American  mana^rs  with  com- 
petent Chinese  compradors,  or  agents,  under  them,  it  is  possible  tliat 
the  scheme  would  be  successful. 

The  financial  element  is  the  strongest  point  in  favor  of  the  Shang- 
hai importers'  contention  that  the  present  methods  can  not  be  im- 
proved upon.  They  insist  with  great  emphasis  that,  given  the 
American  goods  at  a  cost  that  will  not  be  more  than  10  per  cent  or 
15  per  cent  above  the  price  of  nearly  similar  Japanese  lines  and  with 
the  proper  support  and  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers,  they  can 
sell  them  at  as  low  a  cost  in  commissions  and  in  as  large  quantities, 
through  a  Chinese  organization  that  has  been  in  existence  for  many 
years,  as  would  be  possible  under  any  other  plan  that  might  be 
devised.  So  far  from  exacting  excessive  commission,  they  claim 
that  the  margin  on  which  they  work  is  far  from  bein^  commensurate 
with  the  risk  and  expense  involved,  and  that  the  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  firms  actively  engaged  in  the  American  cotton-goods  trade 
from  ten  or  twelve  firms  10  yeare  ago  to  only  two  or  three  at  the 
present  time  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  conduct  the  business  on  a  profitable  basis.     The  manufac- 
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turer,  they  say,  whose  interest  in  increasing  the  sale  of  goods  should 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  exporter  who  handles  them,  is  apparently 
unwilling  to  share  any  of  the  risk  or  expense  of  marketing  and  is 
content  when  he  receives  cash  for  his  goods  in  New  York.  More- 
over, they  further  state,  the  manufacturer  in  most  cases  fails  to 
support  them  properly  by  giving  them  exclusive  control  of  brands 
or  by  making  up  their  own  special  brands,  as  English  manufacturers 
do.  The  result  has  been  that  the  exporters  have  found  it  more  and 
more  difficult  and  hazardous  to  handle  American  goods,  and  our 
trade  has  consequently  declined  from  year  to  year. 

STATEMENT    OF    A    NEW    YORK    EXPOBTEB. 

The  argument  of  those  who  favor  present  methods  in  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  American  cotton  goods  is  very  clearly  expressed  in 
the  following  statement  made  by  a  partner  in  one  of  the  largest  New 
York  export  houses,  wliich  has  been  engaged  in  the  China  ti*ade  for 
many  years  and  has  handled  more  American  cotton  goods  in  this 
market  than  any  other  firm : 

The  export  of  cotton  goods  from  the  United  States  to  China,  apparently  a 
simple  matter  of  purchase,  transi)ortation.  and  sale,  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
of  commercial  operations.  1  need  not  tell  you  of  the  difficulties  of  merchan- 
dising in  China,  immensely  Increased  by  the  fluctuations  in  silver,  the  debase- 
ment of  the  copper  cash,  the  counterfeiting  and  adulteration  of  the  silver 
pieces,  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  unsecured  paper  notes — all  reducing  the 
alrea<ly  small  purchasing  power  of  the  common  people.  You  know  the  struggle 
for  existence  in  China  and  how  little  the  average  man  has  there  with  which 
to  feed  and  shelter  and  clothe  his  family.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  the  neces- 
sity that  so  cruelly  presses  upon  him  in  this  time  of  high  prices  he  must  take 
that  in  the  way  of  cloth  which  will  cover  him  and  his  wife  and  children,  even 
though  k  may  not  be  what  he  has  been  used  to  having  and  would  now  buy  If 
he  could?  That  explains  why  the  Japanese  have  apparently  gained  so  much 
of  the  trade  with  goods  which  the  Chinese  know  are  inferior,  but  which  they  can 
get  at  lower  prices  than  the  American  cloth  they  prefer. 

Much  argument  is  based  by  those  who  do  not  know  conditions  in  the  interior 
and  those  at  Shanghai  upon  the  Japanese  method  of  distribution  by  an  exten- 
sicm  of  credit  and  a  sort  of  barter  and  the  operations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
and  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  These  latter,  being  monopolies  in  the  distri- 
bution of  whose  goods  cost  and  selling  price  do  not  have  to  be  considered,  are  not 
of  commercial  signlflcance.  The  methods  of  the  Japanese  are  ha?Bardous  and 
would  not  help  if  there  were  not  the  lower  prices  to  carry  their  goods  into  con- 
sumption. You  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  credit  to  the  casual  interior 
merchant,  and  that  the  Chinese  dealers  themselves  do  not  do  it.  You  know 
the  existence  of  the  merchant  guilds  at  Shanghai  and  other  ports  and  their  value 
as  distributing  factors,  far  greater  than  anything  that  could  be  devised  or  es- 
tablished by  any  foreign  enterprise.  And  you  know  the  narrow  margin  of  profit 
upon  which  native  merchants  operate.  comi)elled  by  a  fierce  competition  .among 
themselves,  adding  a  very  small  percentage  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  after  they 
leave  foreign  bands.  The  contention  has  been  made  and  can  be  sustained  that, 
leaving  out  transportation  charges,  the  distribution  of  American  goods  between 
New  York,  where  they  come  into  the  bands  of  the  exporter,  and  the  consumer  in 
China  is  at  a  smaller  cost  of  commissions  and  profits  than  that  in  any  other 
direction  at  home  or  abroad. 

ADVANTAGES   POSSESSED  BY   SnANGHAl. 

Practically  all  the  cotton-goods  iniix>rters  that  supply  Central  and 
North  China,  as  well  as  the  large  Cninese  dealers,  have  their  prin- 
cipal offices  in  Shanghai,  and  the  city  offers  better  financial,  com- 
mercial, and  shipping  facilities  than  any  other  port  in  the  country. 
Shanghai  occupies  the  same  position  with  regard  to  China  as  New 
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York  in  the  United  States,  Constantinople  in  Turkey,  Alexandria  in 
Eff>  pt,  or  Aden  in  the  Red  Sea  market.  Ijarge  stocks  of  goods  are 
held  in  warehouses  or  godowns  at  Shanghai  l>y  the  foreign  firms, 
either  on  orders  or  on  their  own  account.  The  weekly  auctions  of 
piece  goods  by  which  large  quantities  of  goods  are  sold  give  an  added 
importance  to  Shanghai.  Nearly  all  the  large  merchants  in  the  in- 
terior have  their  own  brokers  or  agents  in  Shanghai,  through  whom 
their  purchases  are  made. 

The  whole  fabric  and  machinery  of  the  trade  is  so  organized  and 
systematized  that  any  attempt  to  carry  on  business  direct  with  other 
ports  without  regard  to  Shanghai  usually  ends  in  failure.  During 
1914  one  of  the  large  auction  firms  in  Shanghai  decided  that  it 
would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  hold  regular  auctions  in  Hankow,  a 
city  of  growing  commercial  importance  in  Central  China,  600  miles 
up  the  Yangtze  River  from  Shanghai,  but  the  plan  was  unsuccessful 
because  the  merchants  in  Shanghai  threatened  to  boycott  the  firm. 

INFLUENCE  OF   THE  GUILDS. 

The  organization  among  the  cotton-goods  dealers  in  China  is  one 
of  the  strongest  in  the  world.  Generally  the  organization  takes  the 
form  of  a  guild,  and  any  report  on  the  trade  of  China  would  be  in- 
complete without  reference  to  these  guilds.  They  came  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  method  of  government  in  China  and  the  loose  manner  in 
which  laws  were  administered,  and  were  intended  primarily  for  the 
advancement  of  the  common  interests  of  the  merchants.  The  de- 
velopment of  foreign  trade  has  increased  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  guilda 

No  rules  of  the  guilds  have  been  published,  but  they  are  generally 
organized  for  both  social  and  business  purposes.  Each  trade  has  its 
own  guild  and  every  large  merchant  belongs  to  the  one  that  apper- 
tains to  his  own  line  of  business.  One  of  the  most  important  Junc- 
tions of  the  guild  is  the  arrangement  of  inland  taxes  with  the  local 
officials.  In  Shanghai,  for  example,  the  piece-goods  guild  pays  a 
fixed  sum  annually  to  coyer  the  local  taxes  on  goods  shipped  to  some 
of  the  neighboring  interior  points  and  collects  the  tax  from  the  mer- 
chants. In  fact,  the  Shanghai  piece-goods  guild  practically  controls 
the  entire  distribution  of  cotton  goods  from  that  commercial  center. 
The  guilds  discuss  trade  questions  of  common  interest,  settle  disputes 
between  their  members,  and  have  been  known  to  fix  prices  at  which 
articles  shall  be  sold  and  to  combine  in  other  ways  to  regulate  trada 
While  in  some  respects  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  chambers  of 
commerce,  they  have  much  more  power  and  exercise  a  greater  degree 
of  influence  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  country,  because  the  mer- 
chant, foreign  or  native,  who  attempts  to  oppose  the  will  or  policy 
of  the  guilds  usually  suffers  serious  consequences. 

It  is  this  long-established  organization  of  merchant  guilds  that 
has  assisted  in  maintaining  Shanghai  as  a  center  of  distribution  for 
cotton  goods.  To  attempt  to  eliminate  Shanghai  and  sell  goods  on 
a  large  scale  direct  to  Hankow.  Tientsin,  or  any  other  commercial 
center  in  Central  and  North  Cnina  would  mean  a  serious  loss  not 
only  to  the  merchants  in  Shanghai  but  to  the  numerous  Chinese  who 
are  engaged  in  the  transshipment  and  carrying  trade.  To  the  occi- 
dental mmd  it  appears  strange  that  the  guilds  should  exercise  sudi 
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a  tremendous  influence  in  the  conduct  of  trade  and  in  directing  the 
lines  which  it  shall  follow,  but  those  conversant  with  conditions  in 
China  are  fully  aware  of  their  power  in  commercial  matters  and 
the  danger  of  attempting  to  oppose  them. 

Although  the  guilds  still  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  busi- 
ness life  of  China,  their  influence  is  not  as  great  as  formerly.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  with  the  growth  of  trade*  a  large 
number  of  merchants  whose  methods  are  not  as  much  above  reproach 
as  those  of  the  merchants  of  20  or  30  years  ago  have  sprung  up,  and 
they  resent  the  absolute  power  of  the  guilds  and  are  less  prone  to 
abide  strictly  by  their  rules  except  when  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do 
so.  The  merchant  guilds  will  doubtless  continue  to  maintain  the 
system  of  distributing  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  cotton  goods  im- 
ported through  Shanghai,  but  there  is  no  question  that  dii-ect  trade 
with  other  ports,  particularly  Hankow,  Tientsin,  and,  in  Man- 
churia, Dairen,  Newchwang,  and  Antung,  is  increasing. 

An  important  factor  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  system  has 
been  the  development  of  the  cotton-goods  trade  with  Japan.  It  is 
natural  that  the  Japanese  should  ship  direct  to  Tientsin  and  Man- 
churia, because  they  are  much  nearer  to  those  markets  than  to 
Shanghai.  They  have  also  established  their  own  agencies  in  all  the 
principal  trading  centers,  where  thev  maintain  stocks  of  goods  and 
sell  direct  to  Chinese  dealers.  They  have  been  aided  in  the  establish- 
ment of  direct  relations  without  the  intervention  of  Shanghai  by  the 
fact  that  their  goods  are  generally  offered  at  a  lower  price  than  those 
of  their  competitors,  and  on  this  ground  merchants  ouy  from  them 
however  mucn  they  may  be  averse  to  opposing  the  guilds. 

DIRECT  TRADE  INDEPENDENT  OF  8HANGHAI. 

An  indication  of  the  tendency  of  some  of  the  ports  to  become 
independent  of  Shanghai  in  certain  lines  of  cotton  goods  is  the  fact 
that  the  imports  of  gray  sheetings  direct  from  foreign  countries  at 
Tientsin  in  1917  amounted  to  829,780  pieces,  as  compared  with 
173,250  pieces  imported  from  Chinese  ports,  principally  Shanghai. 
In  other  words,  more  than  82  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  was  direct. 
In  1908  only  140,807  j)ieces  were  imported  direct  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, while  782,777  pieces  were  received  through  transshipment  at 
Chinese  ports,  the  amount  of  direct  imports  in  this  case  being  only 
about  15  per  cent.  Similarly,  approximately  93  per  cent  of  the 
grey  drills  imported  at  Tientsin  in  1917  represented  direct  ship- 
ments, as  compared  with  only  a  little  over  60  per  cent  in  1908. 

For  the  reasons  previously  stated  (proximity  to  the  market  and 
the  establishment  of  agencies),  the  tendency  toward  direct  trade  ia 
much  more  marked  in  Japanese  cotton  goods  than  in  the  trade  of 
other  countries.  England^  largest  trade  is  in  grey  and  white  shirt- 
ings and  cotton  Italians,  and  as  a  large  part  or  these  goods  are  sold 
through  the  weekly  piece-goods  auctions  in  Shanghai,  it  naturally 
follows  that  Shanghai  continues  to  remain  an  important  center  of 
distribution  for  this  trade.  Prior  to  the  European  war  German  im- 
porters in  Hankow  and  Tientsin  were  beginning  to  establish  direct 
relations  with  Manchester  and  to  eliminate  Shanghai,  but  since 
then  this  tendency  has,  of  course,  been  nullified. 
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AMERICAN  COTTON  Q00D8  SOLD  MAINLY  THBOUGH  8HANQHAL 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  American  cotton 
goods  are  sold  almost  exclusively  through  Shanghai,  and  the  reasons 
given  by  the  importers  for  maintaining  this  system  have  been  fullv 
stated.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Japanese  methods  under  which 
goods  are  sold  more  directly  to  the  markets  in  which  they  are  con- 
sumed have  some  advantage  over  the  method  of  selling  in  Shanghai 
to  dealers  who  distribute  the  goods  in  the  interior,  since  the  Japanese 
are  able  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  people  who  actually  c<hi- 
sume  the  cloth  they  manufacture.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
European  or  American  house  could  adopt  the  same  methods  on  an 
economical  basis;  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  an  or^nization 
similar  to  that  of  the  Japanese  would  be  too  great.  In  view  of  the 
increasing  competition  of  Japanese  goods  in  this  market,  however, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  American  cotton  manufacturers 
desirous  of  selling  their  goods  in  China  should  make  a  close  study  of 
tlie  two  methods  m  order  to  determine  which  mav  be  regarded,  in  the 
long  run,  as  the  most  advantageous  and  practicaole. 

One  obstacle  to  direct  trade  is  the  fact  that  at  times  the  through 
freight  rate  from  New  York  to  Tientsin  is  greater  than  the  com- 
bined rate  from  New  York  to  Shanghai  and  Shanghai  to  Tientsin. 
The  importer  in  Tientsin  who  is  authority  for  this  statement  said 
that  where  business  is  done  on  such  a  small  margin  as  in  cotton  goods 
this  constitutes  an  important  factor,  but  that  the  American  shippers 
could  doubtless  secure  an  adjustment  in  the  freight  rates  that  would 
eliminate  the  discrimination  against  Tientsin,  particularly  if  much 
direct  trade  could  be  developed.  The  keen  competition  for  trade  in 
China  makes  it  imperative  that  the  most  effective  as  well  as  the  most 
economical  method  of  selling  and  distributing  goods  should  be  em- 
ployed, in  order  that  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer  should 
be  brought  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  a  cotton-goods  market  in  the  world  where  organized  and  coopera- 
tive methods  of  merchandising  are  so  essential  as  in  China. 

TENDENCY  TOWARD  OVERBUYING. 

Somewhat  related  to  the  importance  of  Shanghai  in  the  cotton- 
goods  trade  of  China  is  the  tendencjr  to  overbuy  and  to  maintain 
large  stocks  of  goods  in  that  poi-t,  which  has  frequentlv  had  a  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  country^  trade.  The  number  or  foreign  im- 
porters established  in  Shanghai  has  increased  rapidly  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  trade  in  recent  years,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  pro- 
cure business  they  either  induce  the  Chinese  dealers  to  place  orders 
with  them  or  order  goods  on  their  own  account  in  the  hope  of  selling 
them.  The  result  has  been  that,  not  infrequently,  the  market  has 
become  overstocked  beyond  its  power  of  absorption  and  trade  has 
become  stagnant. 

Carrying  charges  are  very  heavy,  and  the  ideal  method  would  be 
to  deliver  direct  from  the  steamer  to  the  dealer.  So  long,  however, 
as  there  is  no  cooperation  among  the  importers  and  they  are  far 
removed  from  the  markets  in  which  the  goods  are  consumed,  over- 
importation  is  likely  to  result.  Naturally  some  goods  must  oe  held 
to  await  their  season^  but  it  is  seldom  that  importers  find  themselves 
in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  one  of  the  few  holders  of  a  par- 
ticular line  of  goods  when  a  good  demand  springs  up. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INCREASING  SALES. 

In  many  of  the  comments  of  critics  of  present  selling  methods  and 
advocates  of  direct  representation  in  Manchuria,  two  important  con- 
siderations are  frequently  overlooked :  First,  in  comparing  our  pres- 
ent cotton-goods  trade  with  its  former  volume,  the  years  1905  and 
1906,  w^hen  our  exports  of  cotton  goods  readied  their  liighest  level, 
should  be  eliminated  because  of  the  abnormal  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  time  and  which  were  brought  about  by  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  the  flooding  of  the  country  with  money,  and  the  un- 
usual demand  for  cotton  cloth  from  the  two  armies  and  from  the 
Chinese,  who  had  more  money  to  spend ;  in  the  second  place,  up  to 
1907  the  competition  of  Japanese  manufacturers  was  a  small  factor 
in  the  trade,  whereas  since  that  time  the  industry  in  Japan  and  the 
export  of  cotton  goods  have  expanded  rapidly. 

The  first  essential  to  success  in  foreign  trade  is  to  produce  goods 
that  will  compete  in  price  with  those  of  other  countries  and  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  require.  American  sheetings  and  -drills  are 
superior  in  quality  to  the  Japanese  goods,  but  the  margin  of  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  the  two  cloths  is  so  great  that  the  natural  tendency 
in  a  country  where  the  population  is  as  poor  as  in  China  is  toward  a 
restriction  m  the  sale  oi  the  former  and  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  the 
latter.  If  American  manufacturers  are  unable  radically  to  reduce 
this  margin,  which  often  amounts  to  25  per  cent,  a  reform  in  selling 
methods  by  which  a  saving  of  2,  3,  or  even  4  per  cent  in  the  cost  c3 
goods  to  the  consumer  might  be  effected  would  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  secure  to  us  a  very  large  share  of  the  trade.  But  tnere  is  a  class 
of  Chinese  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  American  goods, 
cither  because  of  their  superior  quality  or  because  of  their  preference 
for  old-established  brands  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  it  is 
in  this  direction  that  American  manufacturers  should  concentrate 
their  efforts  to  cultivate  the  trade  and  increase  the  sale  of  their  goods. 
To  this  end  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  criticisms  of 
those  who  have  been  handling  American  goods  in  China  for  many 
years,  and  their  objections  to  the  present  method  of  manufacturers 
with  regard  to  the  trade  should  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
an  appreciation  should  be  had  of  the  diflSculties  with  which  they  have 
to  contend  in  their  endeavors  to  save  our  trade  from  total  annihilation. 

AUCTION  SALES  OF  PIECE  GOODS. 

The  use  of  auctions  for  the  sale  of  cotton  goods  is  a  factor  of 
greater  importance  in  China  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
These  auction  sales  are  held  weekly  in  Shanghai.  The  principal 
firms  engaged  in  the  business  are  Maitland  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  ProDst  Han- 
bury  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Noel  Murray  & 
Co.  (Ltd.),  and  L.  Moore  &  Co.,  all  English  firms.  Their  aggre- 
gate annual  sales  approximate  30  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
cotton  goods  imported  into  Shanghai.  Some  of  them  sell  goods  for 
other  firms,  charging  a  commission  that  varies  from  one-rourth  of 
1  per  cent  to  1  per  cent,  according  to  private  arrangement,  the  quan- 
tity sold,  etc.,  and  some  of  them  do  an  indent  business  in  addition  to 
selling  at  auction.  Maitland  &  Co.,  the  largest  auction  firm  in 
Shanghai,  is  a  Manchester  firm  (formerly  Thorne  &  Co.)  which 
buys  goods  outright  in  England  and  sells  them  at  auction  at  the  best 
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prices  obtainable.    Because  they  buy  in  large  lots,  they  often  secure 
goods  at  low  prices. 

Firms  which  do  an  indent  business  or  purchase  goods  on  their 
own  account  and  sell  them  in  the  market  claim  that  the  auctions 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  trade  and  make  it  difficult  for  them 
to  operate  on  a  profitable  basis.  Maitland  &  Co.  originated  the 
auction  system  of  selling  goods  in  1873,  and  it  has  been  growing  in 
importance  year  by  ^'ear.  It  was  greatly  stimulated  in  1907  when 
many  of  the  cotton  piece-goods  firms  held  large  stocks  of  goods  which 
the  Chinese  dealers,  many  of  whom  had  orcfered  them,  were  unable 
to  take  off  their  hands.  It  is  also  claimed  that  constant  losses  in 
exchange  led  to  an  expansion  in  the  auction  business,  for  with  a 
turnover  which  amounts  in  value  in  normal  times  to  $1,000,000  gold 
monthly,  the  auctions  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  course  of 
exchange. 

While  sometimes  goods  have  been  sold  at  a  loss  under  this  method, 
the  growth  of  the  business  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  on 
the  whole  been  profitable  to  the  firms  engaged  in  it.  There  are  sev- 
eral advantages  in  auction  sales:  They  provide  a  means  for  quick 
sale,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  carrying  goods  a  long  time  at 
a  heavy  expense  for  storage,  insurance,  and  interest;  they  make  it 
possible  to  distribute  goods  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory;  and  they 
bring  the  seller  closer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  dealers  who 
attend  the  auctions  in  Shanghai  constitute  a  distinct  and  separate 
class,  and  because  they  sell  more  directly  to  the  retail  merchants  they 
can  often  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  goods  than  if  they 
made  their  purchases  through  importers  who  sell  in  the  open  market: 
Indent  goods,  or  goods  sold  in  tne  usual  manner  by  importers,  are 
often  handled  by  orokers  who  sell  to  the  dealers,  who  m  turn  sell 
to  merchants  in  the  interior.  The  auctions  also  afford  an  opportu- 
nity to  dealers  who  require  a  small  lot  of  goods  for  iminediate  deliv- 
ery. In  introducing  a  new  brand  of  goods  the^  English  manufac- 
turer often  finds  it  advantageous  to  use  the  auctions,  because  tinder 
this  method  the  goods  may  be  distributed  in  small  quantities  in  sev- . 
eral  districts.  It  is  better  for  the  manufacturer  who  is  endeavoring 
to  introduce  his  goods  to  sell  50  bales  in  10-bale  lots  to  five  dealers 
than  to  sell  the  entire  lot  to  one  dealer. 

The  success  of  the  auctions  is  also  due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  auction  chops  or  brands  have  been  on  the  market  for 
many  years,  and  the  Chinese  merchants,  who  attach  great  importance 
to  chops,  can  purchase  the  goods  only  at  auctions.     This  aoubtless 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  10-pound  grey  shirting,  for  example, 
under  an  established  chop,  may  bring  a  higher  price  at  auction  than 
a  10-pound  shirting  of  equal  or  better  quali 
that  IS  sold  in  the  open  market     Of  course,  tl 
a  control  over  the  sales  by  closely  studying 
the  approximate  quantity  of  a  given  brand  o 
which  the  market  can  absorb,  and  then  pi 
enough,  or  slightly  more  than  enough,  to  m< 
careiully  do  the  fiirms,  through  their  Chinese 
requirements  of  the  buyers  that  goods  are  sel 
mally  low  prices. 

The  bulk  of  the  goods  sold  at  auction  are 
principal  lines  are  grey  and  white  shirtings, 
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reds  and  cotton  lastings,  Italians,  and  Venetians.  Some  drills  and 
sheetings  are  also  sold  at  auction,  but  the  total  quantity  is  compara- 
tively small. 

A  small  quantity  of  American  lightweight  sheetings  (which  are 
classed  as  shirtings)  weighing  4,  4.7,  and  5  yards  per  pound  are  sold 
at  auction  imder  special  brands.  The  manager  of  one  auction  firm 
stated  to  the  writer  that  they  had  been  fairly  successful  in  selling 
American  goods  by  this  method,  but  that  in  the  beginning  the  busi- 
ness had  shown  a  loss  because  of  the  fact  that  the  goods  had  to  be 
sold  at  low  prices  in  order  to  introduce  the  new  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket. He  complained  that  aU  the  expenses  incident  to  his  efforts  and 
the  losses  which  followed  had  to  be  borne  by  his  firm.  He  stated 
that  if  American  manufacturers  would  put  special  brands  on  their 
goods  and  make  some  concession  in  price  in  order  to  popularize  and 
establish  them,  the  auction  sales  of  our  goods  could  be  substantially 
increased.  Arter  a  demand  for  the  brands  has  been  created  it  is  not 
difficult  to  raise  the  price  of  the  goods  so  as  to  yield  a  good  profit  to 
the  manufacturer.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact  he  stated  that  certain 
established  brands  of  American  4-yard  and  4.7-yard  goods  often 
fetch  a  higher  price  at  auction  than  m  the  o|Peii  market. 

Auction  sales  are  for  cash  on  delivery.  The  deliveries  are  usually 
made  in  two  weeks,  sometimes  three,  after  the  sale.  The  buyer  is 
charged  interest  at  thef  rate  of  6  i)er  cent  per  annum  from  the  date 
of  delivery  agreed  upon  if  he  fails  to  take  the  goods  at  the  time 

specified.  

FUTURE  OP  THE  TRADE. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  definite  conclusions  with  regard  to 
the  future  of  the  cotton-^oods  trade  of  China.  Trade  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  political  and  economic  conditions  that  have 
retarded  the  development  of  the  country.  Politics  and  trade  are 
perhaps  more  closely  intertwined  in  China  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  since  the  exploitation  of  the  country's  resources  and 
the  building  of  railroads  are  dependent  on  foreign  nations,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  sufficient  capital  within  the  country.  But  China? 
marvelous  recuperative  powers  have  been  frequently  demonstrated, 
and  no  one  questions  the  future  commercial  expansion  of  the  country. 

Although  problems  must  be  solved  and  obstacles  overcome,  tiie 
vast  population  of  China  and  the  enormous  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  country,  which  have  hardly  been  touched,  create  a 
foundation  for  an  enormous  increase  in  trade.  ^  The  railways  which 
are  being  built  will  open  up  many  parts  of  the  interior  hitherto  lack- 
ing in  adequate  transportation  facilities  and  provide  a  quick  and 
easy  outlet  for  native  products  that  have  a  market  abroad  and  a 
means  for  securing  a  wider  distribution  of  goods  imported  from  for- 
eign countries.  The  development  of  mines,  of  oil  and  coal  fields, 
and  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  will  bring  a  greater 
de^ee  of  prosperity  to  the  people  and  increase  their  buying  power, 
while  th^  establishment  of  industries  will  give  employment  at  com- 
paratively high  wagjBS  to  thousands  who  have  hitherto  existed  on  a 
very  low  scale  of  living.  It  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  demands 
and  wants  of  the  400,000,000  people  in  China  will  be  substantially 
increased  and  enlarged  with  the  modernization  and  progress  of  the 
country.  The  imports  of  cotton  goods,  which  now  amount  to  more 
than  $125,000,000  annually,  arc  susceptible  of  considerable  expansion. 
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The  building  of  cotton  mills  within  the  country  will  somewhat 
restrict  the  growth  of  this  trade,  but  the  progress  of  the  industry 
will  by  no  means  keen  pace  with  the  increased  demands  of  the 
people,  who  depend  so  largely  upon  cotton  as  material  for  clothing. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  Japanese,  in  spite  of  the  many  advantages 
which  they  enjoy  and  which  have  been  indicated  in  this  report,  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  China's  cotton-goods  trade  in  the  near  future. 
The  field  is  a  broad  one,  with  latent  possibilities,  and  although 
American  manufacturers  can  not  hope  to  compete  in  the  trade  in 
yarn,  for  reasons  that  have  been  set  forth,  they  could  secure  an 
appreciable  share  of  the  trade  in  piece  goods,  the  aggregate  imports 
of  which  are  valued  at  more  than  $100,000,000  annually,  if  they  set 
about  seriously  to  study  the  requirements  of  the  people,  produce 
the  goods  to  meet  those  requirements,  and  inaugurate  an  active  sell- 
ing campaign  backed  by  a  policy  of  persistence  and  cooperation. 

Never  in  tne  history  oi  China's  cotton-goods  trade  were  such  splen- 
did opportunities  otfered  for  American  manufacturers  to  produce 
many  lines  of  cotton  goods  which  they  have  hitherto  left  untouched 
but  which  are  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  that  country.  Recently 
several  representatives  of  important  cotton-goods  selling  agencies 
in  New  York  have  visited  Chma,  and  they  have  all  expressed  con- 
fidence in  the  possibilities  that  the  present  situation  offers.  We 
ought  to  have  more  of  these  representatives  who  understand  the  tech- 
nical details  of  manufacturing  on  the  spot  to  study  the  market  and 
ascertain  the  exact  kind  of  goods  that  can  be  profitably  made  in 
the  United  States  and  sold  in  China  on  a  competitive  basis. 

In  spite  of  the  pessimistic  views  of  some  of  those  who  have  watched 
the  rapid  decline  in  our  trade  in  sheetings  and  drills  in  Manchuria, 
(here  are  excellent  grounds  for  the  belief  that  American  ingenuity 
and  modern  methods  of  manufacturing  will  yet  make  it  possible 
for  the  United  States,  the  second  largest  producer  of  cotton  goods 
in  the  world,  to  secure  an  appreciable  share  of  the  trade  in  this  large 
and  expanding  market  if  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities 
which  await  us  and  which  have  been  partly  created  by  present  world- 
wide conditions. 

China  is  a  vast  field,  susceptible  of  immense  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  worthy  in  ever}^  way  of  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  American  cotton  manufacturers  who  are  seeking  a 
foreign  outlet  for  their  products.    Because  the  field  is  so  large  the 
manufacturers  of  England,  Japan,  and  other  countries  are  devoting 
their  best  energies  to  securing  the  trade,  and  only  a  systematic 
campaign  laid  out  on  broad  lines  can  successfully  meet  the  competi- 
tive conditions  which  prevail  in  the  market.    The  manufacturer  who 
attempts  to  enter  the  field  in  a  half-hearted  way,  selling  only  such 
goods  as  he  can  not  dispose  of  at  home  or  giving  his  attention  to 
the  trade  in  times  when  domestic  conditio 
it  when  they  are  good,  can  never  hope  to 
supplying  the  demands  of  the  people.    T 
plan  which  can  bring  ultimate  success  mus 
min^tion  to  enter  the  field  permanently,  to 
than  the  present,  to  make  every  possible  c 
in  order  to  introduce  new  and  untried  lir 
vate  the  trade  by  cooperating  with  the 
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them  in  their  efforts  to  extend  the  sale  of  American  cotton  goods  in 
China. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURING  IN  CHINA. 

Cotton  manufacturing  in  China  in  a  modern  sense  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  development.  Before  the  war  with  Japan  the  Chinese 
were  beginning  to  erect  spinning  mills,  but  only  in  a  half-hearted 
way.  Prior  to  1895  foreigners  were  not  permitted  to  operate  mills, 
but  among  the  concessions  exacted  from  China  under  the  treaty  or 
Shimonoseki,  signed  in  1895,  was  the  right  of  foreigners  to  import 
machinery  and  to  engage  in  manufacturing  industries  of  all  kinds  in 
the  treaty  ports  of  the  country.  Immediately  several  of  the  foreign 
firms  that  were  large  importers  of  English  piece  goods  and  Indian 
yarns  took  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and  began  the 
erection  of  spinning  mills.  Previous  to  this  time  there  had  Deen  in 
operation  six  native-owned  mills  containing  183,000  spindles.  By 
the  end  of  1896  a  number  of  foreign  mills,  with  a  total  of  about 
400,000  spindles,  were  in  operation  in  Shanghai. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  industry  developed  is  indicated  by 
the  statistics  of  the  cotton  yam  and  piece  goods  manufactured  in 
local  mills  exported  from  Shanghai  through  the  Maritime  Customs. 
In  1896,  1,663,200  pounds  of  yarn  and  134,626  pieces  of  grey  sheet- 
ings, shirtinffs.  and  drills  were  shipped  from  Shanghai  to  other  parts 
of  Cliina  and  foreign  countries,  as  compared  with  only  198,993  pounds 
of  yarn  and  96,287  pieces  of  cloth  in  1892.  In  1899  the  exports  of 
cloth  were  not  so  large,  but  shipments  of  yam  increased  to  28,250,666 
pounds.  These  figures  do  not  include  exports  through  the  Native 
Customs,  nor  is  any  account  taken  of  the  local  consumption  in  Shang- 
hai, figures  for  which  are  not  available. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yarn  and  piece  goods,  the  product 
of  local  mills,  shipped  from  Shanghai  during  the  years  1899-1918 
through  the  Native  and  Maritime  Customs  to  other  parts  of  China 
and  foreign  countries: 


Yam. 

Piece  goods. 

Years. 

Maritimo 
Customs. 

Native 
Customs  .o 

Sheetings. 

Drills  and 
jeans.6 

Cotton 
flannels. 

1899 

Pounds, 
35,58"  "66 
28,19     83 
28,01     66 
24,52      66 
13,32      66 
18,89      00 
18,56      83 
11,36     66 
24,85      00 
43,79      33 
51,00      00 
36,49      33 
45,66      66 
64,77      33 
59,74     00 
88,30      66 
99,81      67 
102,28      67 
124,07      00 
134,48      33 

Pounds. 

Pieces. 

48,400 

23,360 

23,460 

35,096 

31,840 

89,026 

70,980 

29,940 

86,304 

214,696 

330,251 

249,453 

461,703 

513, 178 

461,112 

517,945 

689  982 

897,268 

1,065,020 

1,221,194 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

1900 

1901  

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

'"is         66' 
4           00 
6           66 
3           33 

6  00 

7  66 
11           00 

8  66 
3           66 

2  00 

3  00 

2  83 

3  00 

1906              

1907 

1 

1908 

1909 

1910 

85 
79,508 
75,842 
139,326 
214,910 
339,603 
405,496 
500,393 
470,834 

1911 

1912 

10 

1913 

40 

1914 

10,890 
27,992 

1915 

1916 

18,691 
20,967 
25,929 

1917 

1918 

a  Nostatlsttcs  of  trade  throufTh  the  Native  Customs  prior  to  1906  are  available. 
^  Not  separately  classified  prior  to  1910. 
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The  foregoing  figures  indicate  the  rapid  strides  that  the  industry 
has  made  in  recent  years  in  China. 

In  1917,  42,400  pieces  of  grey  sheetings  and  shirtings  and  228,933 
pounds  of  yarn  were  exported  from  Hankow.  A  large  part  of  the 
production  of  the  mill  at  Wuchang,  just  opposite  Hanlrow,  on  the 
Yangtze  River,  is  sold  locally  and  does  not  enter  into  the  trade 
returns.  Similarly  the  yarn  manufactured  in  mills  outside  of  treaty 
ports  is  marketea  in  tKe  interior,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
figures  of  the  total  production  and  export. 

At  the  present  time  (1919)  China  has  about  1,500,000  spindles  and 
7,000  machine  looms,  in  addition  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  hand 
looms  in  use  throughout  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  spinnings 
in  China  during  1918  totaled  $60,000,000  in  value-    (See  p.  322.) 

The  princip5  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  the  Cliinese  cotton-goods  industry  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  A  supply  of  native-grown  cottons  of  sufficiently  good 
?uality  for  spinning  low  counts;  (2)  an  enormous  domestic  demand 
or  the  product  of  the  mills,  which,  in  the  case  of  yam,  by  far 
exceeds  that  in  any  other  country  in  the  world;  (3)  low  cost  of 
power,  which  is  secured  through  a  good  supply  of  coal  from  native 
mines  and  Japan^  and,  in  Shanghai,  by  tne  unusually  low  rate 
charged  for  electric  power  generated  by  the  municipality;  and  (4) 
an  abundance  of  very  cheap  labor,  which  makes  the  cost  of  prodnc- 
tion  lower  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  legal  restrictions  as  to  hours  of  work  or  age  of  employees. 

The  cotton  that  is  consumed  in  the  mills  is  not  as  good  in  quality 
as  American  cotton,  but  it  can  be  used  economically  for  spinning  tba 
coarse  counts,  which  are  in  greatest  demand  in  China.  Its  low  cost 
gives  the  mills  a  marked  advantage  in  the  production  of  heavy  sheet- 
ings and  drills,  in  which  the  value  of  raw  material  constitutes  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  cost. 

The  marked  success  of  the  well-managed  foreign  mills  in  Siang- 
hai  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  increased  their  productive 
capacity  in  the  past  few  years  are  ample  proof  of  the  fact  that  China 
oners  a  splendid  field  for  the  development  of  cotton  manufacturing. 
The  large  earnings  of  these  mills  in  recent  years  (some  mills  averag- 
ing dividends  of  25  per  cent  for  the  past  eight  years)  will  make  it 
easy  to  procure  ample  capital,  and  it  is  the  consensus  among  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  industry  that  the  time  will  come  in  the  near 
future  when  China  will  manufacture  within  its  own  borders  the 
greater  part  of  the  coarser  yams  and  cloth  consinned  by  its  vast 
population. 

HAND-LOOM  WEAVING  IN  CTONA. 

The  use  of  hand  looms  is  far  more  extensive  in  China  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Statistics  do  not  show  the  number  in 
operation  or  the  quantity  of  cloth  that  they  produce,  but  a  fairly 
ckar  indication  of  their  unportance  is  afforded  oy  the  enormous  con- 
sumption of  yam,  all  of  which  is  used  on  hand  looms. 

In  1918  the  imports  of  piece  goods  and  all  other  cotton  manu- 
factures, exclusive  of  yam  and  thread,  amounted  in  value  to  $114,- 
298,544.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  production  of  the  hand  looms 
exc^s  in  value  and  quantity  the  imported  piece  goods. 
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Thus  China  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  independent  of  foreign 
piece  goods.  Whenever  the  price  of  the  latter  rises,  there  is  an 
increase  of  hand-loom  weaving  throughout  the  country  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  people,  whose  buying  power  is  limited  and  a 
large  number  of  whom  are  quite  contented  to  use  the  native  cloth  for 
their  clothing. 

Hand  looms  are  scattered  throughout  China,  and  thousands  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  the  farmers,  where  they  are 
operated  when  the  crops  are  gathered  or  during  the  idle  days  in 
winter.  The  principal  centers  are  in  the  Yan^e  Valley  around 
Shanghai;  Tientsin,  in  the  north;  Hankow,  Kiukiang,  Shasi,  and 
other  districts  in  Hupeh;  Honan,  Shensi,  and  Szechwan  Provinces 
in  the  interior  of  the  country;  and  Canton,  in  the  south.  By  far 
the  largest  production  is  from  individual  looms  in  the  homes  of  the 

Eeople,  but  there  are  also  many  establishments  containing  50  to  300 
and  looms  tiiat  are  owned  and  operated  by  Chinese  merchants  or 
men  of  means.  More  than  40  of  these  hand-loom  mills  are  located 
in  Shanghai,  in  which  more  than  3,000  looms  are  operated. 
1  The  hand-loom  industrv  is  so  firmly  established  and  so  widespread 
in  China  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  seriously  affected,  for 
some  time  to  come,  by  the  competition  of  foreign  cotton  goods.  The 
cloth  that  is  woven  on  these  looms  is  extremely  popular  among  the 
natives,  and  although  that  sold  in  the  market  is  oiten  as  expensive 
as  similar  foreign  goods,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  made  in  the  homes  of  the  peoi)le  for  their  own  use ; 
and  as  long  as  they  can  buy  raw  cotton  and  spin  it  into  yarn  or  buy 
foreign  yarn  at  low  prices  for  weaving  into  cloth  in  seasons  when 
they  are  not  occupied  in  the  fields,  they  will  probably  find  this  a 
more  economical  method  of  providing  themselves  with  clothing  tlian 
to  buy  foreign  goods. 

An  interesting  reason  for  the  survival  of  the  hand  loom  was  given 
by  a  prominent  Chinese  who  has  been  engaged  in  tlie  cotton-goods 
trade  for  many  years.  He  stated  that  in  Szechwan,  a  Province  that 
buys  large  quantities  of  yam  for  hand-loom  weaving,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  fiettei^  class  of  natives  do  everything  possible 
to  encourage  the  industry  and  discourage  the  purchase  of  foreign 
cloth,  because  the  hand-loom  weaving  establishments  give  employ- 
ment to  many  people  at  wages  ranging  from  $8  to  $9  Mex.^  per 
month,  whereas  their  earnings  as  coolies  and  on  the  farms  seldom 
reach  more  than  $1  to  $2  Me:x.  per  month.  If  the  hand-loom  in- 
dustry should  cease  because  the  people  adopted  foreign  cloth,  thou- 
sands of  operatives  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  would 
have  far  less  money  to  spend  in  trade. 

An  additional  factor  m  the  continuance  of  hand-loom  weaving  is 
the  spirit  of  something  akin  to  patriotism,  through  which  the  natives 
are  urged  to  buj^  clom  that  is  made  in  the  country,  which  is  often 
put  up  under  attractive  names,  such  as  "  patriotic  cloth,"  in  order  to 
appeal  to  them  on  the  groimd  of  supportmg  a  home  industry. 

» See  footnote  on  p.   124. 
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MERCHANTS. 

By  commercial  Att«oli6  Julean  AmolO. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Although  the  American  manufacturer  or  merchant  may  feel  that 
he  has  to-day  all  the  trade  he  can  well  handle,  he  could  insure  himself 
against  future  depressions  in  the  home  market  by  giving  a  little  time 
and  attention  now  to  effecting  connections  abroad,  and  few  if  any 
fields  offer  greater  potentialities  than  China.  There  are  manufac- 
turei*s  and  merchants  in  the  United  States,  who,  although  making 
satisfactory  profits,  might  be  able  to  secure  even  better  returns  with 
good  connections  abroad,  particularly  in  China.  There  are  some 
whose  products  find  their  way  to  the  China  market  but  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  the  greater  part  oi  the  profit  to  others.  Likewise  some  are 
purchasing  materials  which  originated  in  China  but  which  pass 
through  so  many  hands  before  reaching  them  that  they  are  costing 
them  much  more  than  good  business  organization  should  permit. 
Some,  moreover,  are  missing  entirely  chances  to  sell  or  purchase  arti- 
cles tnat  are,  or  could  be,  a  feature  in  China's  trade  in  a  way  ad- 
vantageous to  both  themselves  and  the  Chinese.  A  study  of  the  ma- 
terial presented  in  this  handbook  should  indicate  to  the  American 
mercantile  interests  the  possibilities  of  China  as  a  field  of  opportu- 
nitv  for  American  trade. 

After  having  consulted  this  handbook  for  such  material  as  may  be 
of  interest  along  any  distinct  line  of  trade,  the  American  manufacturer 
or  merchant,  in  the  event  that  he  has  not  yet  effected  satisfactory 
connections  in  China,  should  address  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington,  or  the 
nearest  district  office  of  the  Bureau,  soliciting  all  available  material 
at  its  command  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of  making  fur- 
ther investigations.  The  American  consular  service  in  China  has  de- 
veloped remarkably  during  the  past  10  years  as  an  agency  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  American  trade.  American  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants who  have  not  already  done  so  ghould  get  acquainted  with  this 
very  effective  medium  of  assistance.  After  having  become  fairly  well 
convinced  throug'h  this-  preliminary  investigation  that  China  oners  a 
field  of  opportunity  for  his  line  of  business,  the  manufacturer  or  mer-^ 
chant  can  (1)  send  his  representative  to  China  to  make  further  in-' 
vestigations,  with  authority  to  establish  a  branch  or  agency  or  to  ef- 
fect connections  otherwise;  or  (2)  through  correspondence  h©  can  se- 
cure an  agent,  representative,  or  direct  buying  or  selling  connections. 

PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  SENDING  OF  REPRESENTATIVE. 

Should  he  (singly  or  in  combination  with  other  manufacturers) 
send  a  representative  to  China,  he  should  send  one  of  his  high- 
class  men,  a  man  whom  he  finds  he  can  not  easily  spare:  in  fact, 
the  nearer  he  comes  to  sending  the  best  and  biggest  man  in  nis  estab- 
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lishment,  the  nearer  will  he  come,  ordinarily,  to  getting  big  results  in 
his  China  venture.  Sending  a  cheap  man  is  the  most  expensive  thing 
he  can  do.  The  initial  steps  in  a  new  field  are  the  most  important,  as 
they  determine  the  policy  ror  the  future.  A  big  man  will  plan  wisely 
and  lay  a  good  foundation,  whereas  a  poor  man  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  do  otherwise  than  to  blunder  where  initiative  and  foresight 
are  vital  factors  in  the  solution  of  a  problem.  Furthermore,  a  biff 
man  will  meet  big  men  and  be  able  to  profit  by  their  suggestions  ana 
assistance,  whereas  a  small  man  meets  his  kind  and  is  naturally  in- 
fluenced by  them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  among  strangers 
one's  organization  will  be  judged  by  the  representative  it  sends  among 
them.  Scores  of  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  failed 
to  realize  on  big  possibilities  in  their  lines  in  China  because  the  men 
who  could  be  most  easily  spared  at  home  were  sent  to  China  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  their  future  operations  or  activities  there.  Ir  one 
concern  is  unable  to  send  its  own  man,  it  might  advantageously  join 
with  several  other  firms  in  allied  lines  and  send  a  joint  representative. 
This  system  has  much  to  commend  it  but,  unfortunately,  has  been 
little  resorted  to.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Webb  Law  permitting 
combinations  for  foreign  trade,  manufacturers  should  take  advantage 
of  the  possibilities  of  joint  representation.  The  decision  having  been 
made  as  to  the  character  of  the  representative  to  be  sent  to  China,  this 
individual  should  be  furnished  with  a  small  working  library  of  litera- 
ture helpful  to  him  in  his  new  field,  and  he  should  be  instructed  to 
^ve  the  long  hours  on  the  ocean  voyage  to  familiarizing  himself  with 
it,  so  that  when  he  arrives  in  China  he  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 
waste  his  and  other  people's  time  and,  incidentally,  create  a  bad  im- 
pression and  thereby  handicap  himself,  by  displaying  ignorance  on 
matters  concerning  which  all  who  could  bie  of  service  to  him  have  a 
right  to  expect  him  to  know  something.  It  is  recommended  that, 
before  sailing  from  the  United  States,  this  representative  call  at  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington, — or,  if 
this  is  impracticable,  at  its  nearest  district  office — and  obtain  there 
the  information  and  assistance  that  the  Bureau  has  to  offer. 

Many  times  an  American  manufacturer  has  gone  to  a  consular  of- 
ficer in  China  and  asked  questions  which  that  consular  officer  could 
rightfully  consider  unnecessary,  and  often  the  consular  officer  finds 
his  time  taken  up  teaching  some  one  the  A  B  C  of  contact  with  China 
instead  of  devoting  an  ^qual  amount  of  time  to  serving  the  person  in 
a  more  advanced  way.  The  inauirer  is  the  loser  and  not  the  consular 
officer,  for  the  latter  is  in  duty  bound,  within  his  limitations,  to  serve 
all  Americans  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  be  served.  The  same 
remarks  apply  in  the  case  of  bankers  and  business  men  in  China  who 
might  be  of  service  to  the  newcomer,  except  that  they  may  not  feel 
themselves  obligated  to  give  as  much  time  to  such  a  person  as  a  con- 
sular officer  may  devote.  Our  government  service  in  China  can  be  of 
much  assistance  to  American  business  men,  and  when  the  American 
officials  find  such  men  to  be  of  good  caliber  and  thoroughly  representa- 
tive they  are  particularly  desirous  to  be  of  service^  not  only  in  furnish- 
ing information  but  also  in  seeing  that  the  business  men  are  intro- 
duced to  persons  who  may  be  of  assistance  to  them. 

The  American  representative  should  bring  with  him  proper  letters 
and  documentary  evidence  of  the  standing  of  his  principals,  as  con- 
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sular  officers  and  others  in  China  have  m^  the  facilities  that  are  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  for  checkiiig  up  a  man  or  his  oral  repre- 
sentations. Americans  coming  to  China  must  bear  in  mind  that  scores 
of  adventurers  have  preceded  tnem  and  that  they  help  to  protect  them- 
selves and  make  more  easy  the  detection  of  adventurers  when  they 
bring  with  them  their  credentials.  They  should  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  because  they  are  known  by  everybody  in  commercial  circles  at 
home,  everybody  (or  anybody,  in  fact)  knows  them  on  the  other  side 
of  the  earth.  Furthermore,  they  should  not  feel  offended  if  one  of  our 
Government  representatives  in  China  asks  for  their  credentials^  If 
they  are  sensitive  in  this  matter,  they  mi^t  use  a  little  diplomacy  and 
save  their  own  feelings  by  taking  the  initiative  and  presenting  their 
credentials. 

When  he  comes  to  China,  the  American  on  a  tour  of  investigati(m 
should  not  content  himself  with  visiting  Shanghai  and  possiWy  Hong- 
kong, which  seem  to  be  the  limits  of  many  such  visits.  Shanghai  and 
Hongkong  are  not  China^  although  Shanghai  is  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  China.  Peking,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  and  Canton  should 
not  be  excluded  from  the  itinerary  of  the  American  seeking  to  under- 
stand the  potentialities  of  China  for  his  purposes.  Moreover,  several 
good  trips  to  Chinese  cities  in  the  interior  stoold  be  incluaed,  the 
particular  ones  to  be  diosen  depending  on  the  lines  of  business  in 
which  the  representative  is  engaged. 

American  representatives  also  make  the  mistake  of  failing  to  seek 
interviews  with  Chinese  business  men.  Foreigners  (non-Chinese) 
in  China  do  not  know  all  there  is  to  know  iU)out  China  and  the 
Chinese  people;  in  fact,  but  few,  other  than  the  foreign  missionaries^ 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  language  of  the  people.  A  very 
effective  way  of  learning  to  know  something  about  a  people  and  a 
country  is  by  associating  with  some  of  the  representative  natives  of 
that  country.  Americans  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  when  meeting 
Chinese  that  the  latter  do  their  business  over  the  teacup  rather  than 
over  the  telephone,  and  thus  good  manners  and  patience  are  essential 
virtues.  Americans  coming  to  China  desirous  of  learning  to  know 
something  about  the  country  and  the  people  should  not  overlook  the 
advantages  of  meeting  some  of  our  missionaries,  especially  when 
traveling  in  the  interior.  These  missionaries,  as  a  class,  know  China 
and  the  Chinese  pec^le  better  than  do  the  mercantile  mterests  as  a 
class.  There  are  nearly  6,000  Americans  in  China,  and  probably  nx>r8 
than  half  this  number  is  made  up  of  missionaries.  The  American 
missionaries  are  generally  college  men  and  women,  and  their  organi- 
zations are  probcu>ly  spending  more  in  the  furtherance  of  their  wori^ 
in  China  than  American  merchants  are  taking  out  of  the  country  in 
profits  on  trade.  Their  work  is  appreciated  by  the  Chinese,  and  they 
have  a  close  personal  contact  with  the  people  of  the  country  which 
affords  opportunities  to  know  them  well 

No  representative  of  an  American  manufacturing  or  business  con- 
cern coming  to  China  for  investigation  purposes  and  for  effecting 
connections  ^ould  plan  to  remain  less  than  two  month3«  He  should, 
ordinarily,  arrive  m  the  autumn,  so  far  as  climatic  conditions  are 
concerned.  He  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  deterred  from  onning 
to  China  because  of  rumors  or  reports  of  internal  disturbances  or 
plagues,  pestilence,  etc.  Twenty  thousand  or  more  Westerners  r^ide 
m  China  continuously  without  concern  as  to  these  reports,  which  are 
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from  time  to  time  spread  broadcast.  Americans  have  been  known  to 
have  got  as  far  as  Japan  and  turned  back  from  there  because  of 
reports  of  troubles  in  China,  during  the  whole  period  of  which  for- 
eigners were  continuing  in  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways  throughout 
the  sections  of  the  country  in  which  they  have  their  residences  and 
vfork. 

The  primary  question  that  confronts  the  American  who  comes  to 
China  to  consider  establishing  business  relations  with  that  country 
has  to  do,  of  course,  with  the  best  method  of  effecting  that  consum-' 
mation,  assuming  that  he  has  concluded  that  his  line  lends  itself  to 
development  in  trade  with  China. 

METHODS  OF  ENTERING  THE  MARKET. 

He  will  find  that  China's  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  peoples 
other  than  Chinese,  except  in  a  comparatively  few  instances.  For- 
eigners had  to  come  to  China  to  get  China's  wares  and  to  exchange 
their  products  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  continue  to  do  so.  Thus 
there  is  as  yet  but  little  that  might  be  defined  as  direct  trade  between 
Chinese  in  China  and  foreigners  abroad.  Gradually  the  Chinese  are 
developing  import  and  export  concerns,  but  it  will  be  years  before 
th^e  become  substantial  factors  in  the  trade.  The  American  is, 
therefore,  confronted  with  the  question  as  to  whether  he  shall  (1) 
establish  his  own  house  in  China,  (2)  affiliate  with  a  house  already 
established,  ^3)  leave  his  business  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  (4)  em- 
ploy a  traveling  salesman,  (5)  deal  through  a  home  commission  or 
forwarding  house,  or  (6)  do  his  business  directly  with  dealers  in 
China  on  an  open-market  basis.  These  methods  we  may  consider  in 
the  order  as  given: 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  INDIVIDUAL  PLANT  IN  CHINA. 

Undoubtedlv  the  most  effective  and  most  satisfactory  way  to  get 
results  is  by  the  establishment  of  an  individual  plant  in  China,  pro- 
vided the  prospects  of  the  trade  warrant  It  must,  however,  be  oome 
in  mind  that  tne  initial  outlay  in  the  building  up  of  an  or^nization 
will  be  comparatively  ^at  The  essentials  for  the  openmg  of  an 
independent  office  in  China  would  be  as  follows: 

Ttels  Tftels 

per  per 

moath.  year. 

Bent  for  quarters 200  2, 400 

Light,  heat,  water,  janitor  service 40  500 

Comprador  and  Chinese  staff 160  1,  800 

Two  native  salesmen 100  1,200 

One  office  assistant,  Eurasian,  for  cables  and  accounts 125  1, 500 

One  stenographer 150  1,800 

Local  manager  or  agent 400  4, 800 


Total 14, 000 

Furnishings  are  cheap  in  China.  The  value  of  the  tael  in  terms  of 
gold  has  ranged,  during  the  past  few  years,  from  $0.65  to  $1.35. 

The  comprador  guarantees  accounts  and  makes  advances  up  to  a 
limited  sum.  He  ordinarily  receives,  in  addition  to  his  compensation, 
one-half  per  cent  commission  on  all  business  done,  based  on  c.  i  f. 
value  of  goods  sold.    Where  the  turnover  is  large  he  receives  onljr 
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one- fourth  per  cent  commission.  This  is  fixed  by  agreement.  He 
pavs,  out  of  his  salary,  his  Chinese  staff.  As  business  develops,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  the  rent  of  a  warehouse  and  two  warehouse 
attendants — a  total  of  about  100  taels  per  month.  The  figures  given 
above  are  on  a  liberal  scale.  One  could  open  an  office  in  China  on 
several  thousand  taels  per  year  less  with  a  smaller  office  and  equip- 
ment. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  foreign  trade  in  China  is  done  on  the 
basis  of  large  turnovers;  the  net  profits  on  these  range  in  normal 
times  on  staple  lines  from  2^  to  10  per  cent,  but  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  they  have  ranged  from  5  to  25  per  cent  and  in  many  instances 
far  more.  Profits  on  miscellaneous  articles  and  products  vary  con- 
siderably by  reason  of  variations  in  market  conditions  in  China,  but 
10  per  cent  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  basis  of  estimate  of  net  profits. 

Having  established  an  office  in  China  under  a  man  found  competent 
to  manage  and  handle  it,  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  in  America 
should  not  expect  to  run  that  office  from  home  any  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  pet  it  properly  organized.  American  busi- 
ness in  China  has  suffered  because  it  is  run  too  much  from  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  not  enough  from  Shanghai  and  Canton. 

Get  a  g^)d  man  on  the  job  in  China  and  then  trust  his  good  judg- 
ment, and  better  and  bigger  results  will  be  obtained,  provided  you 
have  the  right  man — and  you  should  have  no  other.  As  the  business 
grows  add  young  Americans,  preferably  college  graduates,  and  make 
the  salaries  so  attractive  that  they  will  not  easly  succumo  to  hcnne- 
sickness  during  the  first  few  years  of  their  residence  in  China.  Send 
out  good  men,  pay  them  well,  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare  while 
they  are  in  China,  and  give  them  opportunities  to  expand  in  their 
work. 

Americans  at  higher  salaries  are,  generally  speaking,  worth  more 
to  an  American  finn  than  others  for  positions  of  responsibility. 
Americans  will  stay  out  in  China  if  proper,  businesslike  inducements 
are  made.  There  are  hundreds  of  young  Americans  in  American 
business  houses  in  China  at  present,  and  they  are  content  and  appar- 
ently there  to  stay.  Every  American  firm  m  China  should  arrange 
to  give  its  American  employees  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language,  as  this  will  prove  an  invaluable  asset  to  their  work 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  firm.  Nothing  tends  to  link 
a  man  to  a  country  in  a  more  solid  way  than  a  knowledge  of  the  Ian-  , 
guage  of  the  people  of  that  country.  The  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  China,  at  Shanghai,  is  arranging  for  special  class  work 
in  Chinese  for  Americans  in  mercantile  concerns.  The  American 
manufacturer  or  merchant  opening  up  in  China  should  do  so  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  institution  a  permanent  one,  and  when  men  are 
sent  out  from  the  United  States  to  join  this  firm,  they  should  under-  ' 
stand  that  they  come  to  a  permanent  position  with  opportunities  for 
advancement  m  the  field.  It  is  found  that  after  an  American  has 
spent  four  or  five  years  in  China  he  generally  prefers  living  in  China 
to  living  elsewhere. 

ASSOCIATION  WITH  A  FIRM  ALREADY  IN  THE  FIELD. 

An  effective  way  of  getting  established  in  China  is  by  association 
with  a  firm  already  in  the  field  in  other  and,  if  possible,  allied  lines, 
by  the  addition  or  a  department  to  this  concern  under  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  representative  of  the  new  concern.  This  gives  the  new 
concern  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  financial,  shipping,  and 
marketing  facilities  of  the  established  firm  under  some  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangement.  A  firm  with  branches  or  good  agencies 
throughout  the  le^ing  ports  of  China  might  be  found  of  particular 
advantage  in  certain  Tines.  Care  should  l)e  taken,  however,  in  the 
choice  of  the  firm  with  which  these  affiliations  are  to  be  made,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  American  firms  should  be  given  preference, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

GIVING  THE  BUSINESS  INTO  THE  HANDS  OF  AN  AGENT. 

It  may  be  found  desirable  to  commit  the  business  to  the  hands  of 
an  established  firm  on  an  agency  basis.  Care  should  be  exercised 
here,  as  instances  have  been  known  in  which  firms  accepted  agencies 
with  the  object  of  keeping  the  manufacturer  out  of  the  field  as  an 
active  conipetitor  in  lines  already  represented  by  the  firm  seeking  the 
agency.  Here,  again,  preference  should,  imder  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  given  to  American  houses. 

Agency  rights  should  not  be  given  to  concerns  already  overloaded 
with  business  and  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  manufacturer's  interest 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

Having,  however,  decided  upon  an  agent  for  the  handling  of  his 
business,  the  manufacturer  should  assume  a  liberal  attitude  toward 
his  agent,  and  realize  that  he  can  not  expect  to-do  business  in  China 
without  spending  money  in  advertising  and  propaganda  work;  in 
other  words,  he  should  not  expect  to  have  his  business  done  there 
without  expenditures  not  wholly  dissimilar  from  those  that  he  finds 
necessary  at  home.  In  making  allotments  for  advertising  purposes, 
he  should  be  careful  to  secure  copies  of  the  advertisements,  to  make 
sure  that  the  money  has  been  expended  as  planned.  He  should  in- 
vestigate the  advertising  mediums  used,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
they  serve  his  purposes.  Sometimes  foreign  concerns  use  the  money 
of  American  manufacturers  to  help  support  newspapers  and  journals 
carrying  foreign  propaganda  and  unfriendly  to  American  interests. 

Care  should  be  exercised^  not  to  give  the  firm  in  question  agency 
rights  to  territory  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  work  or  that  may  tie 
worked  more  advantageously  by  dividing  the  agency  rights  among 
a  number  of  firms.  Cases  have  been  known  in  which  agency  rights 
were  given  to  firms  in  Shanghai  to  cover  territory  as  far  west  as 
India,  and  the  Shanghai  firms  had  no  offices  or  effective  connections 
west  of  Hongkong;  similarly,  agency  rights  to  China  have  been  given 
to  Japanese  firms  in  Japan  wnen  the  goods  could  have  been  more 
effectively  marketed  in  China  through  American  firms  located  in 
China. 

Explicit  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  agent  to  prevent 
the  manufacturers  goods  from  being  placed  on  the  market  at  exorbi- 
tant profits  to  the  agent,  with  consequent  restriction  of  the  market 
for  tnese  products  among  the  trade.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter. 

Representatives  of  the  American  manufacturers  should  visit  the 
territory  occasionally  to  note  the  development  in  the  trade  as  handled 
through  their  agents  or  should  obtain  such  information  from  trav- 
elers tor  other  allied  lines. 
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If  American  concerns  are  desirous  of  securing  agency  or  repre- 
sentative connections  by  correspondence^  they  may,  by  addressing 
United  States  consuls  in  China  or  the  American  Chaniber  of  Com- 
merce of  China^  at  Shanghai,  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of  firms 
able  to  represent  them. 

TRAVELING  SALESMEN. 

In  connection  with  agencies  in  the  territory  for  the  handling  of  his 
business,  the  American  manufacturer  or  merchant  might  advanta- 
geously send  his  traveling  salesman  to  cover  the  territory  from  time 
to  time,  working  with  his  agents.  If  he  has  not  his  own  establishment 
in  China  or  has  no  agent,  he  may  accomplish  more  than  those  operat- 
ing entirely  from  the  United  States  by  intrusting  the  business  to  a 
traveling  salesman,  who  may  carry  his  lines  exclusively,  if  the  trade 
will  warrant,  or  failing  in  this,  by  combining  with  several  manufac- 
turers in  allied  or  even  in  similar  lines  to  retain  one  salesman  for  the 
group.  Considerable  latitude  should  be  allowed  this  salesman,  as  he 
will  l)e  far  from  headquarters  and  communication  will  be  expensive 
or  will  require  much  time*. 

DEALING  THROUGH  A  COMMISSION  OR  FORWARDING  HOUSE  IN  Amwr^, 

The  manufacturer  or  merchant  who  intrusts  his  trade  relations 
with  China  to  a  commission  or  forwarding  house  in  America  finds 
very  often,  if  this  concern  does  a  considerable  business  with  China, 
that  it  is  in  a  better  position  to  attend  to  this  business  in  its  varying 
details  ( with  more  satisfaction  to  the  trade  in  China)  than  is  possible 
with  the  manufacturer's  limited  facilities.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
American  firm  that  does  not  create  a  special  foreign-trade  depart- 
ment capable  of  attending  to  the  details  of  its  foreign  business,  that 
busine.ss  will  probably  fare  better  if  handled  through  a  commission 
or  forwarding  house  than  if  left  to  a  domestic  organization  un6i- 
miliar  with  conditions.  The  domestic  organization  is  likely  to  send 
letters  out  under  domestic  postal  rates  written  in  a  j)urely  domestic 
tone,  to  fail  in  an  understanding  of  the  packing  requirements  of  the 
foreign  market,  to  bltmder  in  the  bankmg  and  financing  arrange- 
ments, and  to  fail  to  give  the  reauisite  attention  to  shipping  conditions. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  tne  selection  of  a  forwarding  agent,  if 
the  domestic  organization  finds  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  services 
of  a  shipping  and  forwarding  agent  to  attend  to  the  details  of  its 
foreign  ousiness.  Some  of  the  Chinese  concerns  have  complained 
bitteny  of  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  American  forwarding  and 
shipping  agents  who  have  charged  excessive  prices  for  such  services 
as  packmg,  customs  clearance,  transshipping,  etc.,  and  who  have  not 
always  packed  economically  or  carefully.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
some  of  the  forwarding  agents  have  tried  to  make  as  miich  money  as 

? possible  out  of  the  individual  orders,  with  no  consideration  whatever 
or  either  tlie  American  manufacturers  or  the  consignee  in  China. 

*  Travelers  to  China  shoald  be  sare  to  acqaaint  themselvea  with  the  baggage  regalatkms 
of  the  mited  States  Railroad  Admlttietration.  When  purchasing  tickets  for  their  over- 
land Journey  in  the  United  States  they  must  show  the  ticket  agent  a  signed  order 
covering  their  steamabip  transportation  across  the  Padflc  In  order  to  obtain  the  tnuis- 
Paclftc  allowance  of  850  pounds  on  each  flrst-class  ticket.  Ignorance  of  this  requirement 
recent) V  caused  one  traveler  to  incur  a  charge  of  more  than  $70  for  excess  baggage. 
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1 

DIBECT  TRADE  WITH  DEALERS  IN  CHINA. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  American  trade  with  China  will  prob- 
ably continue  as  direct  trade  between  dealers  in  China  and  American 
manufacturers,  importers,  and  exporters  in  the  United  States,  unsat- 
isfactory as  this  mav  be  in  certain  of  its  phases.  The  only  way  this 
trade  can  be  successful  is  by  the  development  of  a  special  department 
in  the  home  concern  to  handle  it,  so  that  the  details  of  packing,  ship- 
ping, banking,  and  correspondence  will  be  given  the  attention  that  is 
so  indispensable  in  this  case.  Some  American  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  making  a  signal  success  of  this  trade  by  the  intelligent 
attention  bestowed  upon  it.  As  Chinese  develop  tne  capacity  and 
facilities  for  carrying  on  direct  trade,  the  opportunities  in  direct  con- 
nections with  dealers  and  importers  in  China  will  increase.  H(»ne 
concerns  doing  their  business  in  this  way  must  furnish  dealers  in 
China  with  catalogues  and  other  literature  describing  their  goods. 
This  literature  must  be  in  either  English  or  Chinese,  preferably  the 
latter,  but  not  in  Spanish,  as  many  new  to  the  field  or  foreign  trade 
seem  to  think.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  China  market  is 
no  place  for  the  dumping  of  inferior  products  not  up  to  samples. 
Orders  should  be  treated  as  domestic  only  in  the  sense  of  making 
efforts  to  fill  them  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  and  win  "  repeat "  orders. 
In  China  cMnpetition  is  international  in  character,  so  that  no  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  need  feel  that  his  product  has  a  monopoly  claim 
on  the  market.  Buyers  in  China  must  be  treated  with  consideration 
as  regards  damage  resulting  from  poor  or  unintelligent  packing  and 
also  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  credit  facilities  of  a  reasonable 
nature.  Orders  must  be  filled  in  obedience  to  instructicms,  and 
dealers  should  not  be  cut  off  simply  because  there  happens  to  be  a 
rather  unusual  demand  in  the  home  market  for  a  certam  article  that 
has  been  furnished  to  them  regularly  in  the  past  and  that  they  wish 
to  continue  using  in  the  future.  Trade  by  correspondence  may  be 
successful  in  certain  lines,  but  probably  only  to  a  limited  degree,  even 
in  these  lines.  Personal  contact  means  much  and  should  be  utilized 
wherever  possible. 

American  manufacturers  and  exporters  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
United  States  maintains  a  domestic  post  office  at  Shanghai,  through 
which  parcels  up  to  50  pounds  in  weight  may  be  shipp^  at  domestic 
rates  (see  p.  112). 

LINES  OFFERING  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  AMERICANS. 

Some  of  the  lines  that  offer  opportunities  for  American  export 
trade  to  China  are: 

Machinery. — Machinery  and  equipment  for  industrial  plants,  as 
also  building  materials,  offer  particularly  bright  prospects  for 
American  manufacturers.  ' 

Metals. — Steel  sheets  and  plates;  steel  bars  and  angles;  nails;  tin 
plates;  lead;  tubes,  water,  gas,  and  boiler;  galvanized  sheets;  new 
wire ;  wire  shorts. 

Soav-making  materials. — Stearine ;  rosin ;  caustic  soda ;  silicate  of 
soda ;  b<»:ax. 

Chemicals  for  w>atch  making. — Chlorate  of  potash ;  bichromate  of 
potash;  red  and  yellow  phosphorus;  glue,  resin. 
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For  paper  making. — Soda  ash ;  resin. 

Glass. — Window;  mirrors;  plate. 

Tanning  materials, — Cutch;  quebracho;  oak  extract;  hemlock  ex- 
tract ;  oak  tan  bark. 

Leather , — Sole;  soft. 

Hardware. — Inchiding  builders'  hardware. 

Mijfcellaneaus. — Iron  bedsteads;  clocks  and  watches;  dyes  and 
paints ;  electrical  fittings  and  machinery ;  enameled  ware ;  dried  her- 
ring: dried  and  canned  fruits;  condensed  milks;  gasoline  and  kero- 
sene ;  hosiery,  handkerchiefs,  and  towels ;  lamps  and  lampware ;  knit- 
ting machinery;  medicines;  needles;  lubricating  oils;  news  paper; 
railway  materials;  safes  and  scales;  shoes,  hats,  caps,  men's  garters; 
soap;  provisions  (canned) ;  cigarettes;  tools;  motor  cars  and  marine 
motors;  paraffin  wax;  toilet  soaps  and  articles;  etc. 

For  information  concerning  the  opportunities  in  the  cotton-goods 
trade  in  China,  representing  the  greatest  of  China's  imports,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  beginning  on  page  329. 

For  the  possibilities  in  the  export  trade  from  China,  see  page  261. 

DESIRABILITY  OF  COOPERATION  WITH  CHINESE. 

Americans  should  remember  that  they  are  in  a  special  position  of 
advantage  in  their  trade  relations  with  China  by  reason  of  the  very 
friendly  attitude  of  the  Chinese  people  toward  Americans  and  things 
American. 

Much  has  been  written  about  American-Japanese  cooperation  in 
the  trade  of  China,  and  little  has  been  said  about  American-Chinese 
cooperation.  The  latter  can  be  made  many  times  more  effective 
than  the  former.  Few,  indeed,  would  there  be  who  would  suggest 
American-Chinese  cooperation  in  trade  in  Japan.  If  there  is  to  be 
international  cooperation  in  China,  let  that  cooperation  be  of  the 
most  natural  character,  a  cooperation  between  American  merchants 
and  those  of  the  country  in  which  they  seek  to  do  business.  The  Chi- 
nese welcome  such  cooperation ;  in  fact,  a  few  years  ago  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  capital  were  pledged  bv  Chinese  for  a  joint  Chinese- 
American  bank,  which  has  subse<juently  been  organized,  and  another 
equally  large  sum  for  a  joint  Chinese- American  steamship  company. 
No  people  would  be  as  welcome  to  the  Chinese  in  cooperative  enter- 
prise as  Americans,  and  yet  Americans  seem  to  be  the  last  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  There  are  numerous  industrial- 
development  opportunities  of  a  very  inviting  character,  which  offer 
splendid  inducements  to  American  capital  in  conjunction  with  Chi- 
nese participation  and  under  arrangements  that  would  permit  of 
majority  American  stock  and  control.  The  opportunities  in  manu- 
facturing enterprises  are  particularly  inviting,  as  China  offers  won- 
derful stores  OT  raw  materials,  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor,  and  a 
great  consuming  market.  China  cotton  mills  are  declaring  20  and 
25  per  cent  dividends. 

METHODS  OF  STRENGTHENING  AMERICAN  POSITION. 

In  order  to  stren^hen  America's  position  in  the  China  trade,  which 
is  probably  richer  m  potentialities  than  that  of  any  other  nation  on 
the  face  o^  the  earth,  the  following  courses  of  action  are  desirable: 

(1)  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  American  loans  to  China 
and  to  the  sale  of  Chinese  securities  in  the  American  market. 
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(2)  American  shipping  facilities  should  be  provided  sufficient  to 
handle  the  American  trade  on  the  Pacific  and  on  the  Yangtze  River. 

(3)  American  banking  facilities  should  be  developed  in  China  ca- 
pable of  quoting  dollar  exchange  and  of  aiding  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprise  in  a  large  way. 

(4)  Federal  incorporation  should  be  provided  for  American  firms 
wishmff  to  operate  in  China,  requiring  that  at  least  51  percent  of  capi- 
tal stock  and  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  in  such  companies 
be  American. 

(5)  Joint  Chinese- American  enterprise  in  China  should  be 
encouraged. 

(6)  A  good  American  news  service  should  be  established  in  China, 
with  effective  connections  with  the  Chinese  native  press. 

(7)  American  capital  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  a 
large  way  in  development  possibilities  in  China. 

(8)  Facilities  should  be  created  in  China  for  the  training  of  young 
American  business  men  in  the  Chinese  language. 

(9)  Chinese  students  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  American  col- 
leges in  larger  numbers,  and  be  accorded  opportunities  of  supple- 
mentary training  in  industrial  and  engineering  plants. 

(10)  American  commercial  commissions  of  selected  men  should 
visit  and  study  commercial  conditions  in  China,  and  Chinese  commis- 
sions of  a  similar  character  should  visit  the  United  States  from  time 
to  time- 

(11)  The  study  of  Chinese  geography,  history,  and  commerce 
should  be  introduced  into  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 

(12)  Departments  of  oriental  languages  and  literature  should  be 
developed  m  a  number  of  American  universities  and  exchange  pro^ 
fessorsnips  arranged  between  China  and  the  United  States. 

(13)  The  American  people  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  China  in 
larger  numbers. 

(14)  The  men  selected  to  constitute  the  American  legation  guard 
at  Peking  and  the  American  expeditionary  forces  at  Tientsin  should 
be  selected  from  among  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  express  a 
desire  to  train  for  busmess  and  other  relations  in  China  after  their 
term  of  service  with  the  Grovemment  shall  have  expired ;  and  special 
courses  of  study  should  be  arranged  for  them  while  at  Peking  and 
Tientsin  that  will  permit  them  to  give  some  of  their  leisure  time  to 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language. 

(15)  American  student  interpreters  trained  in  Peking  for  the  con- 
sular service  in  China  should  be  accorded  opportunities  for  supple- 
mentary training  of  a  practical  commercial  nature  in  the  United 
States  after  four  years  m  China,  so  that  they  may  thereafter  be  of 
greater  value  in  the  development  of  American  trade  in  China  than 
would  be  possible  otherwise. 

(16)  The  United  States  Government  should  purchase  property 
and  construct  suitable  buildings  for  American  consulates  in  the  cities 
in  China  at  which  American  consular  officers  are  stationed. 

(17)  Manila  should  be  made  a  free  port,  so  as  to  permit  its  greater 
development  as  a  distributing  center  for  the  whole  of  the  Orient. 

(18)  American  firms  in  the  United  States  and  American  chambers 
of  commerce  interested  in  American  trade  opportunities  in  China 
should  become  nonresident  members  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  of  China,  Shanghai,  and  should  aid  in  the  American  trade 
extension  work  of  this  chamber. 

(19)  A  press  service  should  be  established  in  the  United  States  for 
the  dissemination  of  China  news  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  designed  to  educate  the  American  people  to  a  realization  of 
the  importance  of  their  position  as  a  Pacific  Power  and  their  respon- 
sibilities and  opportunities  in  connection  therewith. 

(20)  Adequate  Pacific  cable  service  at  reasonable  rates  between 
the  west  coast  of  America  and  China  is  much  needed.  There  should 
also  be  a  good  wireless  service  connecting  China  and  the  United 
States,  both  for  business  purposes  and  to  assist  in  an  effective  news 
ser\'ice  between  4^  two  countries. 
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PERTINENT  POINTS  FOR  AMERICANS  SEEKING  TRADE 

WITH  CHINA. 

By  Comm^relal  Attmehib  Joleaa  Amoia. 

1.  The  population  of  China  is  seven  times  that  of  South  America 
and  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  all  Europe.  Two-thirds  of  China's 
population  is  concentrated  in  one-third  of  its  area,  along  seacoasts 
and  waterways.  More' than  80  per  cent  of  the  people  are  agricul- 
tural. The  population  is  homogeneous,  peaceful,  industrious,  good- 
natured,  and  receptive  to  modem  industrialism.  It  possesses  tha 
potentialities,  industrially  and  commercially,  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  of  to-day. 

2.  In  area  China  is  one-third  larger  than  the  United  States.  Its 
northernmost  point  in  Manchuria  corresponds  in  latitude  with  the 
southern  end  of  Hudson  bay,  and  its  soutnemmost  point  with  Porto 
Rico.  East  and  west  it  extends  about  3,000  miles.  Peking  is  36 
hours  by  rail  from  Shanghai  and  four  days  by  rail  from  Yokohama. 

3.  Modem  transportation  facilities  are  a  crying  need  in  present- 
day  China,  which  has  but  6,500  miles  of  railways  as  compared  to 
265,000  miles  in  the  United  States.  One-half  of  China's  population 
is  without  wheeled  vehicles,  and  the  country  has  the  largest  boating 
population  in  the  world.  Generally,  railways  are  built  and  equipped 
m  China  by  those  who  furnish  the  capital. 

4.  China's  foreign  debt  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  its  enor- 
mous wealth  m  natural  resources.  It  has  always  met  its  foreign  obli- 
l^tions.  Foreign  interests  have  always  been  indemnified  for  losses 
incurred  during  local  disturbances.  Its  marvelous  wealth  of  natural 
resources  offers  big  inducements  for  American  investment.  The 
Chinese  people  are  particularly  friendly  to  Americans  and  things 
American. 

5.  China's  forewn  trade  has  increased  five- fold  during  the  past  30 
years  and  is  capable  of  marvelous  expansion.  The  principal  exports, 
m  order  of  their  customs  valuation,  are  silk,  beans,  tea,  vegetable 
oils,  skins  and  hides,  minerals,  raw  cotton,  sheep's  wool,  eggs  and  egff 
products,  and  bristles.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton  yam  and 
cotton  goods,  metals,  machinery  and  railway  materials,  kerosene, 
sugar,  marine  products,  dyes,  woolen  goods,  tobacco,  leather,  matches, 
lumber,  hardware,  motors,  and  notions.  Sixty  per  cent  of  China's 
imports  enter  through  Shanghai. 

6.  The  total  collections  of  the  Chinese  Afaritifne  Customs  for  the 
year  1918  amounted  to  more  than  $43,000,000  gold,  including  the 
import  and  export  tariffs.  China's  total  foreign  trade  for  1918  was 
more  than  $1,200,000^000. 

7.  China's  customs  tarif  is  fixed  by  treaties  with  foreign  countries 
and  can  not  be  altered  without  the  concurrence  of  the  treaty  powers. 
It  provides  in  principle  for  a  uniform  5  per  cent  import  and  export 
ad  valorem  duty,  with  an  additional  2^  per  cent  to  and  from  non- 
treaty  ports. 
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8.  There  are  48  treaty  ports  in  China,  where  foreigners  are  privi- 
leged to  reside  for  business  purposes  under  the  jurisdiction  and  pro- 
tection of  the  law  courts  of  their  respective  nationalities.  The  prin- 
cipal treaty  ports,  in  the  order  of  tneir  importance,  are  Shanghai, 
Tientsin,  Hankow,  and  Canton.  Americans  seeking  extensive  busi- 
ness relations  in  China  should  have  representation  in  these  four 
treaty  ports,  since  thev  are  the  centers  of  foreign  trade  activity. 

9.  American  manufacturers  not  having  their  own  representatives 
in  China  are  strongly  advised  under  ordinary  circumstances  to 
intrust  their  interests  to  Am/Crican  firms  with  organizations  in  the 
field.  The  American  consular  officers  in  China  and  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China,  Shanghai,  will  furnish  lists  of 
American  firms  upon  request. 

10.  American  manufacturers  should  register  their  trade-m^arks 
both  in  China  and  Japan  for  goods  seeking  mai^ets  in  China.  Un- 
less provision  is  made  for  the  effective  protection  of  trade-mai^s^ 
there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  cheap  imitations  under  the  trade- 
marks of  the  superior  goods  will  crowd  the  superior  goods  out  of  the 
market.  Picture  trade-marks  should  be  used  for  goods  seeking*  a 
market  in  China. 

11.  The  great  Yangtze  VaUey  has  a  population  estimated  at  200,- 
000,000.  Shanghai  is  at  the  gateway  to  tnis  valley,  and  Hankow  is 
one  of  its  great  collecting  and  distributing  centers. 

12.  Shanghai  is  the  center  of  the  American  business  population  of 
China,  with  2,000  Americans  and  more  than  100  American  firms 
located  there.  The  largest  single  business  organization  in  the  whole 
of  China  is  American.  American  interests  in  China  are  under  the 
protection  and  jurisdiction  of  American  consulates  and  courts  func- 
tioning in  China. 

13.  During  1917  the  United  States  had  the  la/rgest  trade  of  any 
nation  with  Shanghai^  the  leading  commercial  city  of  the  Orient. 
It  took  more  exports  from  Shanghai  than  any  other  two  nations 
combined. 

14.  The  United  States  spends  about  $12,000,000  a  year  in  China  on 
missionary  and  philanthropic  work^  far  more  than  the  sum  spent  by 
any  other  nation  and  prooably  more  than  that  spent  by  all  others 
combined. 

15.  There  is  a  city  in  South  China,  in  Kwangtung  Province,  where 
the  San  Francisco  daily  nexospapers  are  sold  on  the  streets. 

16.  There  are  more  than  6,000  American  residents  in  China^  over 
50  per  cent  of  whom  constitute  the  American  missionary  population. 
About  one-half  of  the  forei^  missionary  activity  in  China  is  Ameri- 
can. Missionaries  are  privileged  to  reside  and  own  property  any- 
where in  China.  Their  work  is  appreciated  by  the  Chinese  people 
and  is  helpful  in  bringing  about  more  intelligent  and  more  corcUal 
relations  between  China  aiid  the  West.  .  ' 

17.  There  are  15  American  firms  and  242  Americans  resident  at 
Hanhow^  600  miles  up  the  Yangtze  River,  wher«  ocean-going  steamers 
touch  eight  months  of  the  year.  There  are  100  Americans  resident 
\f<^zechican  Province^  on  the  border  of  Tibet. 

uy^^^jnerican'Owned  consular  establishments  in  China  are  essential 
to  Amei?tAran-trade  development.  Only  2  of  our  16  consulates  in 
China  are  'government-owned. 
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19.  Harbin  has  the  largest  white  population  (Russian)  of  any  city 
in  Asia. 

20.  China  is  at  the  inception  of  a  vast  modern  industrial  develop- 
ment and  will  require  railway  materials,  mining  equipments,  electri- 
cal plants,  public  utilities,  machinery  and  factory  equipments,  and 
metal  products  in  great  abundance.  American  ships ^  American  capi- 
tal^ American  organizations  are  necessary  to  American  trade  expan- 
sion in  Cliina. 

21.  Eflforts  are  being  made  to  develop  Mamla  as  an  American  trans- 
shipping  center  in  the  Far  East.  The  Philippine  Islands  have  been 
sell-supporting  since  the  beginning  of  the  American  occupation. 

22.  Modern  hotels  are  found  throughout  the  commercial  centers  of 
the  Far  East,  and  residence  and  travel  in  China  are  safe  and  attended 
with  comfort.  Americans  will  find  Peking  to  be  probably  the  most 
interesting  city  in  the  world.  The  autumn  season  is  the  best  for 
travel  in  China. 

23.  American  and  other  foreign  hanking  interests  have  their 
branches  and  agencies  throughout  the  trade  centers  of  the  Far  East 

24.  All  the  commercial  centers  in  the  Far  East  have  cable  connec- 
tions with  the  United  States.  In  time,  Shanghai  is  13  hours  ahead 
of  New  York. 

25.  Domestic  parcel-post  rates  and  domestic  money-order  rates 
obtain  between  tlie  United  States  and  Shanghai  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Parcels  up  to  50  pounds  can  be  mailed  to  Shanghai  from 
any  place  in  the  United  States  and  vice  versa  at  12  cents  gold  per 
pound.  To  all  other  places  in  the  Far  East,  international  rates  must 
be  paid.  In  addressmg  consular  officers,  use  the  appelatiou  "The 
American  Consul." 

26.  Millions  of  acres  of  arable  lands  lie  uncidtivated  in  Manclmria^ 
Mongolia^  and  Central  Asia  awaiting  colonization.  Transportation 
facilities  and  protection  from  brigand  bands  (now  being  afforded  to 
these  territories)  will  open  them  to  settlement.  They  offer  some  of 
the  richest  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  in  the  world. 

27.  Ri<^e  is  not  eaten  by  all  of  China's  millions.  In  fact,  tens  of 
millions  of  people  in  China  live  in  sections  that  do  not  produce  rice; 
they  therefore  eat  cereals  and  other  than  rice  products. 

28.  China  is  rich  in  wild  game^  particularly  ducks,  geese,  pheasants, 
and  snipe. 

29.  Business  in  China  is  done  over  the  teacup  rather  than  over  the 
telephone. 

30.  Tlie  Chinese  business  man  is  rightfully  entitled  to  the  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  usuallv  accorded  him.  Foreign  import  and  export 
houses  in  China  generally  experience  no  difficulties  in  credit  transac- 
tions with  the  Chinese  trade. 

31.  Chinese  will  not  accompany  orders  with  letters  of  credit  or 
with  drafts^  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  may  have  a  credit  rating 
"A  A  A."  They  want  to  know  that  the  goods  have  arrived  before 
they  make  payment;  hence  business  is  usually  done  on  "indent 
order  "  or  by  attaching  draft  to  shipping  documents  and  negotiating 
them  through  the  banK.  American  manufacturers  should  bear  this 
in  mind  and  not  demand  letters  of  credit  or  drafts  to  accompany 
orders  from  Chinese  buvers. 

32.  China  looks  to  the  United  States  and  regards  the  American 
Nation  as  its  best  friend.    It  welcomes  American  enterprise  in  China, 
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ESSENTIALS  OF  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  IN  CHINA. 

By  ComsLerclal  Attaoli6  Jolean  Arnold. 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHINESE  BUSINESS  MAN. 

Americans  are  too  prone  to  apply  to  China  commercial  formulas 
common  to  American  practice  without  consulting  the  peculiar  needs 
and  long-established  customs  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  consensus  among  foreigners  engaged  in  business  in  China  is 
that  the  Chinese  business  man  is  a  very  desirable  person  with  whom 
to  trade,  for  the  reason  that  he  respects  his  obligations,  pays  his 
bills,  and  is  reasonable  in  the  adjustment  of  disputes.  He  does  not 
quibble  over  legal  technicalities;  in  fact,  he  is  accustomed  to  the 
dictates  of  equity  rather  than  those  of  law.  Custom  and  practice 
carry  much  weight  with  him,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
and  respect  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  country  when  doing 
business  with  him.  For  instance,  a  Chinese  is  not  accustomed  to 
accompany  his  order  with  a  draft  or  letter  of  credit,  although  his 
credit  ratmg  maj  be  the  best.  He  wants  to  know  that  the  goods  he 
ordered  have  arrived  in  China  before  he  makes  payment  for  them;  but 
when  they  have  arrived,  and  so  soon  as  he  takes  delivery,  he  will 
make  payment  or  other  satisfactory  arrangements.  Sometimes — ^in 
fact,  quite  often — ^he  may  ask  to  take  the  shipment  in  installments 
(for  instance,  one-third  or  one-quarter  each  month),  agreeing  at 
the  same  time  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  used  in  financing  the 
holding  of  the  goods  and  all  warehouse  charjjps.  Foreign  firms 
often  find  it  poor  policy  to  carry  stocks  in  Chma,  for  the  reason 
that  some  Chinese  merchants  seem  to  interpret  the  presence  of  stocks 
in  China  as  indicating  the  necessity  later  on  of  disposing  of  these 
stocks  at  a  reduced  price.  However,  the  idea  of  carrying  stocks  is 
gaining  in  favor. 

The  Chinese  merchant  is  a  heavv  buyer.  In  cotton  piece  goods 
and  in  metals,  individual  orders  will  often  run  upward  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  value.  Individual  orders  in  sundries  amounting 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  value  are  not  unusual.  The  Chinese 
buyer,  however,  wants  his  goods  to  be  as  ordered.  If  he  is  acx^ustomed 
to  a  certain  "  chop  "  or  trade-mark  with  the  article  of  a  certain  qual- 
ity, size,  or  weight  packed  in  a  certain  way,  he  is  disappointed  when 
he  receives  goods  different  in  any  of  these  particulars — often  so  much 
so  that  he  will  refuse  to  give  subsequent  orders.  The  proper  method 
of  procedure  in  cases  in  which  changes  are  made  in  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars enumerated  is  to  bring  these  to  the  attention  of  the  pros- 
pective buyer  before  the  order  is  closed,  so  that  he  may  know  the 
reasons  therefor  and  come  to  understand  that  the  changes  are  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  affect  adversely  the  price  or  the  selling  qualities 
of  the  products.  The  war  has  made  it  possible  to  introduce  new 
*'  chops  ^'  or  trade-marks  with  more  ease  than  formerly,  for  the  rea- 
son that  necessity  has  obliged  Chinese  buyers  to  take  many  new  prod- 
ucts in  place  of  those  that  the  war  made  it  impossible  to  obtain. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  QUAUTY. 

The  question  of  quality  is  an  important  one.  China  has  been  re- 
garded oy  many  as  a  market  only  for  cheap,  inferior  goods.  This 
IS  a  very  serious  mistake.  While  it  is  true  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  great  masses  in  China  is  very  low,  and  there  are  certain  goods 
that  must  be  cheap  in  order  to  command  any  sales  among  them,  yet 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  also  a  large  population  of 
those  who  are  in  better  circumstances,  many  of  whom  are  among  the 
wealthy.  It  is  only  natural  that  when  a  new  article  or  product  is 
introduced  into  a  community^  the  first  consideration  in  connection 
with  this  product  is  that  of  price.  If  two  or  three  grades  are  put  on 
the  market,  each  varying  but  little  in  general  appearance  from  the 
other,  the  tendency  in  China  will  be  to  take  the  cheapest  or  cheaper 
grades,  for  they  seem  to  offer  the  best  inducements  as  regards  ready 
sale.  Later,  when  the  products  are  better  understood,  the  question 
of  quality  becomes  a  consideration.  For  instance,  when  California 
canned  fruits  were  introduced  into  China,  the  cheaper  grades  alone 
were  marketable  among  the  Chinese  trade.  Since  then  that  trade 
has  come  to  appreciate  the  differences,  and  it  is  now  taking  the  better 
grades  almost  exclusively.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  buy  canned 
fruits  are  able  to  purchase  the  better  grades  of  these  products. 

The  Chinese  buyer  and  consumer  can  be  educated  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  quality,  and  when  he  understands  that  the  difference  in  price 
is  more  than  equalized  by  the  difference  in  quality  he  is  not  slow  to 
accept  the  better  bargain.  He  must,  however,  be  effectively  con- 
vinced. Hence  the  expenditure  of  money,  time^  and  effort  may  be 
necessary  in  the  process  of  education.  American  manufactureirs 
should  not  fail  to  take  this  into  consideration  and  bear  in  mind  that 
judicious  advertising  and  propaganda  in  China  are  even  more  neces- 
sary than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  make 
any  sweeping  generalities  in  this  direction,  for,  on  the  whole,  price 
is  a  big  consideration  to  the  Chinese  buyer,  but  not  by  any  means 
the  only  one. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

Among  the  Chinese  trade  settlements  are  made  twice  each  month, 
monthly,  three  times  a  year  on  certain  festival  days,  or  at  the  end  oi 
the  year.  Most  business  is  done  on  the  shorter  credit  terms.  The 
three  festival  settlement  days  are  very  important  for  the  clearing  up 
of  outstanding  accounts,  and  the  end  of  the  year  is  the  great  s^tle- 
ment  period  for  the  whole  mercantile  commimity  throughout  the 
entire  country.  It  is  a  custom  among  Chinese  to  settle  all  outstanding 
accounts  before  the  dawn  of  the  New  Year.  Chinese  merchants  do 
not  discount  bills  for  cash  at  any  certain  or  &xed  rates.  They  do, 
however,  make  deductions  for  cadfi  payments,  but  each  case  is  consid- 
ered and  treated  individually.  Among  Chinese  the  rates  of  interest 
on  money  range  from  1  to  2^  per  cent  a  month. 

METHODS  FOLLOWED  IN  PURCHASES  BY  CHINESE  DEALERS. 

The  Chinese  dealer  handling  foreign  goods  generally  makes  his 
purchases  through  resident  importers,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
foreigners    (non-Chinese).    The   importer   opens   credit   at   nome 
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through  his  bank  in  Shanghai.  Bills  are  drawn  on  him  in  L/c  accom- 
panied with  shipping  documents.  He  accepts  them,  generally  on 
from  90  to  180  days'  sight.  When  goods  arrive,  bill  of  lading,  in- 
voice, and,  if  necessary,  shipping  papers  are  handed  over  to  him  by 
the  bank  with  indorsement.  Goods  are  stored  to  the  order  of  the 
bank.  Landing  and  warehouse  receipts  are  sent  to  the  bank.  The 
importer  pays  all  charges.  The  Chmese  dealer  applies  to  the  im- 
porter for  the  delivery  of  part  of  the  goods,  giving  him  a  native 
bank  order  for  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  goods  taken.  The 
native  order  is  sent  by  the  importer  to  the  bank,  which  issues  a  deliv- 
ery order  for  tl^  goods  and  at  the  same  time  credits  the  special  ac- 
count of  the  importer  for  the  amount  of  the  native  order.  When 
all  goods  pertaining  to  a  certain  bill  are  delivered  and  all  the  pay- 
ments credited,  the  bank  sends  out  its  account  for  the  original  bill 
in  Shanghai  taels  and  remits  the  face  amount  to  the  home  bank.  The 
importer  has  the  privilege  of  settling  the  exchange  whenever  he  likes 
before  the  due  date  of  the  bill.  Bills  are  generally  renewed  by  the 
banks  in  China  for  a  reasonable  period  in  case  goods  have  not,  during 
the  period  stipulated,  been  all  delivered. 

NATIVE  BANK  ORDERS. 

A  document  that  plays  an  important  part  in  the  trade  transactions 
between  foreigners  and  Chinese  is  the  native  bank  order.  The  aver- 
age Chinese  business  house  carries  accounts  in  10  or  more  Chinese 
banks  and  pays  its  bills  in  orders  on  these  native  banks,  which  orders 
are  post-dated  10  days.  These  orders  are  in  Shanghai  taels  (see 
chapter  on  "  Currency,  Exchange,  and  Banking,"  p.  159,  for  full 
explanation  of  the  tael  currency).  In  this  connection  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  foreign  firms  find  it  necessary  to  carry  tael  accounts  with 
their  banks.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will  carry  both  tael  and  dollar 
accounts — the  latter  for  checking  purposes — and  make  their  ex- 
change transactions  from  dollars  to  taels,  and  vice  versa,  at  exchange 
shops,  where  they  can  secure  better  rates  than  their  bank  xmder  ordi- 
naiy  circmnstances  will  allow  them  in  conversions  of  one  unit  into 
the  other.  The  foreign  banks  charge  a  small  fee  for  entering  all 
native  orders  presented  for  credit,  20  cents  on  each  order,  presum- 
ably the  expense  of  sending  a  messenger  to  cash  the  order. 

BANKS  OF  ISSUE. 

In  Shanghai  there  are  two  classes  of  native  banks  (in  addition  to 
the  modern  Chinese  bank)  which  issue  money  orders  on  a  tael  basis 
that  are  known  to  foreigners  as  "  native  bank  orders  "  and  to  Chinese 
as  Chwang  Piao,  "tickets  issued  by  banks."  The  two  classes  of 
banks  are  Hwei  Hwa,  or  registered  banks,  and  Tiao  T'ang,  or  unregis-' 
tered  banks.  The  registered  bank  is  recognized  by  the  native  bankers* 
guild,  the  committee  of  which  will  settle  all  questions  of  dispute  be- 
tween banks  and  their  clients  or  other  parties.  Hwei  Hwa  means, 
literally,  "  to  transfer,"  and  Tiao  T'ang  "  to  jump  and  strike."  They 
are  simply  terms  manufactured  by  the  bankers  themselves  and  con-' 
vey  no  otner  meanings.  The  bank  that  registers  itself  at  the  guild 
must  have  a  capital  of  at  least  20,000  taels,  while  unregistered  banks 
may  open  with  any  amount  of  capital  and  are  not  subject  to  the  control 
or  protection  of  the  guild. 
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ITotwithstanding  the  fact  that  Tiao  T'ang,  or  unregistered  banks, 
as  compared  with  Hwei  Hwa,  or  registered  banks,  are  looked  upon 
by  the  public  in  general  as  of  inferior  financial  standing^  there  are  a 
large  number  of  the  former  banks  which  circulate  their  ordei-s  as 
freely  as  the  latter,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  mercantile 
community  investigates  the  personnel  represented  by  the  bank's  cap- 
ital. Mere  registration  carries  but  little  significance,  being  simply  a 
form  of  organization ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  banks  in  Shanghai 
organized  by  men  of  wealth  but  unregistered,  since  they  prefer  to 
save  the  1,000  taels  registration  fee.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Chinese  business  community,  it  is  the  financial  standing  of  the  bank's 
proprietors,  and  not  the  bank's  stated  amount  of  capital,  that  deter- 
mines the  public's  willingness  to  accept  the  bank's  orders  as  nego- 
tiable paper.  For  instance,  one  of  the  banks  enjoys  the  highest  pub- 
lic confidence,  though  its  stated  capital  is  only  10,000  taels.  It  is 
owned  by  a  man  who  is  known  to  possess  personal  and  real  property 
worth  several  millions. 

*  In  foreign  trade  it  is  the  duty  of  the  comprador  of  the  foreign  firm 
to  deal  with  banks  whose  proprietors  are  known  to  have  a  good  finan- 
cial standing,  for  in  case  of  liquidation  the  personal  and  real  property 
of  the  proprietors  concerned  will  be  realizable  assets.  Thus,  a  com- 
prador in  a  leading  firm  or  bank  usually  keeps  a  list  of  banks  whose 
orders  are  acceptable,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  g^ave  importance  that  he 
should  from  time  to  time  ascertain  the  financial  condition  of  the  vari- 
ous proprietors  of  banks  with  which  he  deals.  Foreign  business  men 
or  bankers  take  little  or  no  trouble  or  responsibility  in  investigating 
the  financial  standing  of  native  banks  with  which  they  deal.  They 
rely  almost  entirely  upon  their  compradors  in  this  particular.  For- 
eign firms  often  take  grave  risks  in  leaving  this  matter  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  their  compradors,  whose  bonds  ^ould  not  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  cover  deficiences  in  case  of  serious  failure.^  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  foreign  merchants  should  maintain  a 
special  bureau  to  study  all  the  working  conditions  of  native  banks  in 
Shanghai  and  report  irom  time  to  time  on  their  credit  standings. 

FORM  AND  NEGOTIABILrrr  OF  BANK  ORDER. 

In  form  the  native  bank  order  is  very  simple.  It  is  a  piece  of  yel- 
lowish Chinese  paper,  usually  of  the  size  of  4  by  5J  inches..  There 
is  no  special  printing  distinguishing  it  from  any  other  document.  It 
is  made  out  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  Chinese  invoice,  con- 
taining red  chop  impressions  and  black-ink  letters.  Figure  20  is  an 
illustration  of  such  an  order.  A  and  B  in  squares  show  the  chops 
of  the  bank  issuing  the  order,  but.  in  the  case  of  A,  only  half  chop 
impression  is  shown,  the  other  half  being  impressed  on  the  page  of  a 
stub  book.  In  the  space  C  are  two  Chinese  characters  meaning 
that  the  order  is  payable  by  transfer  at  date  of  the  order  and  payable 
in  cash  one  day  after  the  date  of  the  order.  D  gives  the  words 
"  charges  for  collection,  and  the  hour  after  which  cash  payment  is 
not  possible."  A',  A',  in  dotted  lines,  show  the  numbers  of  the 
order,  and  B',  B',  in  dotted  lines,  the  amount  of  the  order;  this  is 
usually  on  a  tael  basis  but  may,  at  the  request  of  the  client,  be  on  a 
dollar  basis,  which  is  unusual.  C,  C,  in  dotted  lines,  show  the  date 
of  payment.    The  lunar  calendar  only  is  used.    A  merchant,  when 
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receiving  a  bank  order,  usually  sends  it  to  his  own  bank  for  collec- 
tion, and  D\  in  dotted  lines,  gives  the  diop  impression  of  the  bank 
to  which  the  order  is  sent  for  collection,  showing  the  words  ^  tiiis 
order  is  only  payable  to Bank;  anyone  finding  it  can  not  real- 
ize on  it"  In  case  the  bank  of  collection  sends  it  to  another  bank 
for  collection,  the  bank  to  which  it  is  sent  usually  cancels  the  chop 
impressi(Hi  given  by  the  first  bank  for  collection  with  dotted  nwyis, 
and  chops  thereon  its  own  diop,  showing  similar  words  except  the  dif- 
ference in  shop  name.  The  half  circle  mark  above  ^A"  in  half  square 
means  that  the  order  has  been  certified  b^  the  bank  of  issue,  the  other 

half  circle  being  imj^ressed  on  the 
stub  book.  This  circle  mark  is 
made  wil^  bamboo  brush  pen  in 
red  ink.  A  bank  order  so  certi- 
fied carries  with  it  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  bank  of  issue,  the 
responsibility  of  the  maker  toward 
the  payee  bein^  thereby  canceled. 
It  is,  however,  important  that  cer- 
tification of  bank  orders  shall  be 
made  by  the  bank  or  banks  to 
,which  they  are  sent  for  collection, 
for  the  banks  of  issue  will  not 
bind  themselves  if  the  orders  are 
sent  for  certification  by  individ- 
uals or  corporations  cither  than 
bankers.  Wlien  others  send  an 
order  for  certification,  the  bank 
of  issue  will  simply  inform  the 
bearer  or  holder  of  the  order  that 
it  was  issued  by  a  bank  and  it 
will  not  chop  tne  circle  mark  as 
required.  This  circle  mark  is  the 
essential  of  certification,  which  is  not  obtainable  by  any  person  other 
than  the  banker.  Chinese  business  men  sometimes  lose  because  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  this  procedure. 

TESMS. 

Among  the  trade  in  Shanghai  the  prevailing  custom  is  to  pay  for 
goods  obtained  with  a  native  bank  wder,  10  days  post  dated,  with 
the  date  of  issue  and  the  name  of  payee  not  specified  thereon.  In  a 
few  exceptional  cases,  bank  orders  are  issued  pavable  at  si^t  In 
this  case  the  word  "  Tsi,"  meaning  "  immediate^  is  usually  written 
in  bold  writing  on  the  date  space  of  the  order.  The  bank  that  issues 
such  an  order  usually  chaiges  its  client  as  if  it  were  issued  one  day 
previously.  Foreign  merchants  who  are  newcomers  in  Shanghai 
often  require  bank  orders  of  this  description,  and  Chinese  merchants 
on  this  account  dislike  to  deal  with  them.  There  are  bank  orders 
that  are  issued  in  tenns  of  3  or  15  days,  post  dated,  but  the  prevailing 
custom  among  the  business  community  is  10  days  post  dated. 

RESPONSIBIUTT  FOR  PAYMENT. 

As  explained,  a  bank  order,  once  certified,  must  be  paid  by  the  bank 
of  issue.    It  is  the  prevailing  custom  in  the  Chinese  banking  cirdes  ^ 


Fig.   20.- -Diagram   iHnatratlncr  f<rrni  of 
native  bank  order. 
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for  the  banks  of  issue  to  pay  their  own  orders  whether  certified  or 
otherwise,  and  should  a  bank  be  unable  to  cash  its  own  oixiers,  it  is 
forced  into  bankruptcy  at  once.  Thus  the  orders  are  negotiable  and 
almost  as  good  as  cash.  Chinese  merchants  hestitate  to  take  foreign 
bank  checks  in  payment  for  their  merchandise,  as  they  do  not  know 
that  checks  can  be  certified  as  bank  orders.  Another  advantage  in 
the  use  of  the  native  bank  order  is  that  it  can  not  be  cashed  by 
Strangers,  and  except  for  small  amounts  it  is  usually  collected  by  the 
bank  to  which  it  is  sent  for  collection.  WTieri  a  bank  has  been  noti- 
fied to  suspend  the  payment  of  an  order  already  issued,  it  is  the  usual 
custom  of  a  registered  bank  to  place  the  funds  necessary  for  payment 
in  the  bankers'  guild.  These  funds  will  be  released  only  after  all 
<}uestions  of  disputed  ownership  are  settled.  Some  foreign  firms 
issue  checks  to  their  compradors  for  merchandise  purchased,  and  the 
latter  change  them  into  native  bank  orders  10  or  15  days  post  dated 
to  the  payees.  This  is  a  handsome  source  of  profit  to  compradors  of 
large  firms.  Some  merchants,  however,  knowing  the  advantage  of 
dealing  with  native  banks,  utilize  this  system  of  paying  by  native  Dank 
orders  instead  of  by  checks  and  effect  considerable  savings  thereby. 
However  the  case  may  be,  foreign  merchants  in  Shanghai  must  use 
native  bank  orders,  either  directly  or  through  their  compradors,  since 
they  are  used  exclusively  by  Chinese  business  men  in  payment  of 
goods  or  redemption  of  mortgages.  All  the  leading  foreign  banks 
accept  native  bank  orders  through  the  guaranty  of  their  compradors. 
Many  forei^  business  houses  of  old  standing  accept  such  orders 
without  certification  at  all  and  release  the  goods  so  paid ;  especially  is 
this  the  case  when  such  orders  are  given  by  a  known  buyer  of  good 
standing.  But  the  general  practice  among  foreign  banks  is  to  have 
the  order  certified  before  its  acceptance.  Among  business  houses, 
acceptance  is  left  to  the  compradors,  who  usually  accept  without 
certification  if  firms  or  merchants  are  of  good  standing. 

CmNESE  BANKS'  CHECKS. 

There  is  another  form  of  money  order,  used  to  some  extent  by  Chi- 
nese merchants,  that  is  called  Chin  Tan,  or  check,  ior  which  the  bank 
against  which  it  is  issued  accepts^  responsibility  limited  to  that  of  the 
person  against  whose  account  it  is  drawn.  The  check  books  of  these 
banks  are  in  three  parts — ^the  first,  the  stub;  the  second,  the  check 
proper;  and  the  third,  the  advice  for  sending  to  the  bank  by  drawer 
as  advice  of  issue.  The  bank  chops  across  parts  of  the  second  and 
third  parts  its  seal  or  chop,  so  that,  when  the  check  is  presented  for 
payment  it  may  agree  with  the  advice  already  received. 

The  customs  and  practices  above  outlined  have  developed  in  a 
country  in  which  a  bodv  of  law  and  legal  procedure  are  not  highly 
developed,  so  that  merchants  have  had  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
protecting  themselves  in  business  transactions  and  in  documents  used. 

IMPORT  TRADE:  HANDLING  OP  BILLS,  DOCUMENTS,  AND  MER- 
CHANDISE AT  SHAN6HAL 

BILI^  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Shanghai  banks  charge  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  commission  for 
collecting  bills. 

There  are  no  stamp  charges  for  clean  and  documentarv  items 
drawn  on  China.     If  tnere  were,  their  payment  would  depend  on  the 
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arrangements  between  the  drawer  and  the  drawee,  or  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  drawer  through  the  bank. 

In  the  case  of  protest  for  Shanghai^  or  any  place  in  China  where 
the  United  States  enjoys  extraterritorial  rights,  the  protest  must  be 
lodged  first  at  the  consulate  of  the  country  of  which  the  drawee  is  a 
citizen  or  subject.  If  the  drawee  is  an  American  the  protest  would  be 
lodged  at  the  American  consulate  and  the  charge  would  be  $3  cold 
plus  the  cost  of  conveyance  from  the  bank  to  the  consulate  and  back 
to  tlie  bank.  Tliis  would  apply  similarly  to  the  French,  British,  and 
Japanese. 

All  charges  incurred  by  protest  of  a  bill  usually  are  paid  by  the 
drawee,  except,  of  course,  under  special  arrangements  or  mstructions 
by  the  drawer.  Very  often  a  protest  occurs  through  the  negligence 
of  the  drawer,  most  of  such  instances  being  those  in  which  goods 
arrive  contrary  to  specifications^  as  to  quantity,  quality,  color,  or 
some  other  characteristic — in  which  case  tne  drawee,  if  dealing  with 
an  unknown  firm  and  unable  to  secure  satisfactory  assurance  of  ad- 
justment before  maturity  of  the  bills,  allows  the  bills  to  be  protested. 

Tlie  laws  governing  the  protest  of  items  are  determined  by  naticmal- 
ity.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  bill  protested  by  an  American  firm 
or  firms,  the  laws  governing  protest  in  tlie  United  States  would  apply. 

The  payment  of  collection  and  banking  charges  on  bills  drawn 
upon  merchants  in  China  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  bill,  which 
is  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  between  the  drawer 
and  drawee.  If  the  drawer  is  to  pay  the  collection  and  bank  charges, 
that  fact  is  noted  on  the  bill.  If  the  drawee  pays  all  charges  the 
bill  will  read  '^  Plus  all  collection  charges." 

t  The  importer  generally  bears  all  collection  and  banking  charges, 
except  where  other  arrangements  are  made,  as  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Supplementary  payments  or  charges,  if  any,  beyond  the  r^ular 
banking  and  collection  charges,  are  paid  by  the  importer,  except 
wliere  tiiey  are  paid  by  the  drawer  in  accordance  with  arrangement. 

Local  banks  guarantee  the  payment  of  drafts  only  when  assured 
of  the  financial  standing  of  the  importer. 

CONSIGNMENT  OF   GOODS. 

Xone  of  tlie  Shangliai  banks  accept  consignment  of  goods — that  is, 
a  consignment  of  goods  made  on  agreement  between  the  shipper  and 
the  bank  prior  to  the  shipment  of  the  goods  from  point  of  origin. 
Some  banks  may  accept  consignment  of  goods  in  cases  where,  after 
the  goods  have  been  shipped,  the  importer  has  failed  or  has  other- 
wise oeen  placed  in  a  position  where  the  shipper,  for  his  own  protec- 
tion, considers  it  best  to  take  the  merchandise  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
consignee.  In  such  cases,  if  the  bank  agrees  to  accept  the  consign- 
ment, it  does  so  entirely  at  the  risk  of  the  shipper.  It  will  not  assume 
any  responsibility  for  out-turn  of  cargo,  returns  from  it,  or  any 
charges  involved  in  the  importation  of  such  goods.  Shanghai  banl^ 
usually  decline  to  take  the  position  of  a  trader,  preferring  to  adhere 
strictly  to  banking  business.  Goods  shipped  on  consignment  to  a 
bank  are  always  turned  over,  by  the  bank,  to  some  reliable  importing 
house  for  disposal,  with  all  charges  for  shipper's  account. 
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PARCELS. 

Parcels  may  be  sent  through  the  bank  to  be  delivered  to  consignee 
against  payment  or  acceptance  of  draft.  The  banks  do  not  encourage 
this  practice  and  prefer  that  it  be  not  followed.  However,  where  it 
is  followed,  there  is  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  bank.  Where  par- 
cels come  consigned  through  the  bank  tliey  are  usually  left  in  the  post 
office  until  a  delivery  order  is  issued  against  the  payment  of  the  docu- 
ments, or  in  accordance  with  instructions  to  the  drawer.  Tlie  best 
method  to  follow,  for  handling  such  transactions,  is  to  ship  through 
the  American  Express  Co.  or  to  consign  the  parcels  to  reliable  for- 
warding agents  (who  can  be  found  in  the  important  cities  in  China, 
such  as  Shanghai  and  Tientsin)  and  have  the  oills  presented  through 
the  bank. 

CUSTOMS  ENTRY. 

Consul  General  Sammons  has  cabled  from  Shanghai,  September 
25,  1919,  that  after  October  30  cargo  will  not  be  passed  by  the  Chi- 
nese Maritime  Customs  unless  accompanied  by  invoices  and  other 
documents.  The  Ainerican  Chamber  of  Commerce  requests  that  the 
widest  publicity  be  given,  urging  American  importers  to  mail  invoices 
so  as  to  arrive  with  the  cargo,  thus  keeping  serious  criticism  from 
American  trade  methods.  i 

Entry  of  all  goods  must  be  made  at  the  customhouse  within  15 
days,  at  the  most,  from  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  Some- 
times the  customs  authorities  designate  the  time  under  15  days,  which 
is  usually  governed  by  the  date  of  the  vessel's  clearance  for  another 
port — ^that  is,  the  vessel  on  which  the  goods  arrive, 
t  In  the  event  of  the  entry  not  being  made  within  the  time  limit, 
the  goods  are  put  into  bonded  godowns  at  the  importer's  expense. 
The  charges  incurred  are  5  Haikwan  taels^  for  each  bill  of  lading 
and  storage.  The  storage  charges  vary  according  to  the  commodity 
and  the  location  of  the  bonded  godown.  There  may  also  be  transfer 
charges  for  conveying  the  material  from  the  whari;  these  also  vary 
with  the  commodity  and  the  distance. 

If  the  goods  are  placed  in  bond  through  the  consignee's  negligence, 
he  should  pay  all  cnarges  incurred.  Very  often  cargo  arrives  before 
the  documents  covering  it;  the  consignee  having  no  advice  of  the 
arrival  of  cargo,  it  is  Donded  instead  of  being  entered  at  the  cus- 
toms— in  which  case  the  charges,  if  disputed  by  the  consignee,  should 
be  for  the  account  of  the  shipper.  Or  they  can  be  for  the  consignee's 
account  upon  mutual  arrangements  between  him  and  the  shipper. 

When  the  Customs  bond  and  store  the  goods  the  charges  are  5  taels 
per  bill  of  lading,  plus  hauling  charges  (from  wharf  at  which  goods 
have  arrived  to  bonded  godown)  and  stora^  charges — ^the  storage 
charges  differing  according  to  the  merchandise  stored  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  bonoed  godown.  Hauling  usually  costs  from  0.03  to  0.10 
tael  per  picul  of  133|f  pounds,  varying  according  to  the  commodity 
and  the  distance.  Storage  amounts  to  0.01^  to  0.05  tael  per  picul  for 
goods  charged  for  on  weight  basis  and  0.02  to  0.25  tael  per  month  on 
goods  charged  for  per  package.  For  the  second  and  succeeding 
month  there  is  a  slight  reduction.  The  charges  vary  according  to  the 
location  and  class  of  the  godown.  godowns  being  divided  into  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  classes,  according  to  location,  construction,  and  fire  protection, 

*  See  second  paragraph  of  footnote  on  p.  124. 
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All  charges  are  for  the  consignee's  account,  except  in  such  cases 
as  are  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  preceding  this. 

In  case  of  necessity  banks  will  store  incoming  goods,  all  charges 
incurred  being,  of  course,  for  the  account  of  the  consignee. 

USUAL  RATES  FOR  STORAGE. 

Rates  of  hauling  to  storage  in  cases  where  the  bank  stores  goods 
are  those  prevailing  for  ordinary  hauling  and  storing.  The  rates 
for  hauling  and  coolie  hire  vary  according  to  the  commodity  handled 
and  the  distance,  and  the  rates  for  storage  depend  upon  the  com- 
modity and  whether  it  is  in  the  wharf  godown  or  in  the  public 
godown.     Usual  rates  for  storage  are  shown  in  the  following  taole : 

{K.  B.— Landlnff  aooounts  are  issued  free  unless  the  stortfe  is  under  75  candareens,  when  an  initial  charge 
of  that  amount  will  be  imposed  for  first  month,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  25  candareens  for  second  and 
suooeeding  mcmths.    Renewal  landing  accounts,  each  1  tael.] 


Description. 


Adds case. 

Anchors each. 

Same,  I  ton  and  over picul. 

Anvils each. 

Bean  cakes do. . . 

Buckets,  galvanised  iron bundle . 

Same.  2Hdoren do . . . 

BnlTaio  horns package. 

Beams  ( Singapore) cubic  loot . 

Beans.  ' 


Biscuits  (cases) cubic  foot. 

Bleaching  powder dnmi. 

Brass  rods picul. 

Candles: 

15  to  20  pounds box. 

35  pounds do... 

50  to  85  pounds do... 

Cotton: 

Chinese  raw- 
Large bale. 

Medium do... 

American  and  Boml)ay  press-packed  (large) cubic  foot. 

American  and  Bombay  press-packed  (ordinary) do... 

Cotton  gcxMis: 

British  and  continental  packed;  single  bales do. . . 

American  packed;  single  bales do... 

British,  American,  and  continental  packed;  double  bales do. . . 

British,  American,  and  continental;  cases do... 

Cement drum  or  cask. 

Caustic  soda drum. 

)er: 

Disks  (in  drums) picul. 

Ingots, plates, or  bars do... 

Coal ton. 

6ame,inba£s bag. 

Same,  in  godown  shed  or  matshed ton . 

Coke do... 

Same,  in  bags bag. 

Cartridges  (special  godown) 


Oop^r: 


Cigars. 


.do. 


Chains  and  shackles  (new) picul. 

Chains  (old) do... 

Cigpftrettos cut^cfoot. 

Crucible  (in  cask) do. . . 

Dves  (cases) do... 

E bony  wood picul. 

Eeg  yolk  (cask) cask. 

Flour  (50>pound  bags) bac. 

Firo  bricks thousand. 

Flints ton. 

Fireclay cask. 

Furniture cubic  foot. 

Gallnuts do... 


First 
month. 

Secood  and 

sooceedlD^ 
manihs. 

Candarefnt. 

C^ndsrerns. 

15 

15 

«15 

« 

•  10 

U 

7 

13 

30 

u 

3 

u 

15 

6 

U 

3 

7 

8 

« 

11 

U 

11 

3 

10 

15 

13 

6 

ll 

7 

1 

10 

10 

7 

1 

35 

35 

35 

30 

% 

4 

8 

4 

U 

S 

30 

15 

U 

>1 

»1 

7 

20 

15 

4 

H 

a  And  up. 


*Taels. 
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Description. 


First 
month. 

oecununna 

succeeding 

months. 

Candareem. 

Candareeru. 

6 

t 

« 

6 

30 

IS 

4 

3 

75 

60 

2 

2 

50 

50 

olO 

50 

50 

3 

3 

4 

8 

3 

2 

Mi 

3 

a 

« 

• 

6 

6 

1 

1 

3 

9 

3 

a 

3 

3 

4 

4 

7 

5 

20 

15 

7 

5 

3 

2 

20 

20 

6 

5 

16 

12 

£0 

50 

30 

30 

U 

U 

3 

3 

7 

S 

4 

S 

13 

10 

1§ 

li 

3 

3 

25 

25 

4 

3 

52 

15 

n 

20 

15 

T 

4 

5 

4 

5 

3 

10 

!• 

4 

3 

2* 

2i 

15 

15 

2 

2 

li 

U 

1 

1 

10 

7 

3 

2 

2 

2 

7 

5 

4 

4 

6 

6 

25 

25 

4 

3 

15 

15 

4 

8 

3 

li 

4 

r 

4 

8 

8 

2 

GlHi: 

Plate oabicfoot. 

Window case. 

Powder cask. 

Glassware  (case  or  cask) cubic  foot. 

Gimny  bags bale. 

Horseshoes  (old) picoL 

Hides,  Hankow  and  Tientsin: 

Press-packed bale. 

Native-packed do. . . 

Heinp,  HanKDW  and  Tientsin: 

Press-packed do... 

Native-packed do... 

Hardware: 

In  cask. cubic  toot. 

Incase do... 

Horseboxes each. 

Iron: 

Angles,  H.  T.  and  choimel picul. 

Bars do... 

Same,  in  bundles do... 

Nailrods bundle. 

Tubes,  single  and  bundles picul. 

Plates do... 

Hoops do... 

Old  hoops do... 

Sheets bundle. 

Corrugated,  plain,  and  gal>'«niced case. 

Same,  in  bundles bundle. 

Wire  cobbles  (old) picul. 

Pig  iron ton. 

Jme: 

Small package. 

Large  (looMly  packed) do. . . 

Press-packed bale. 

Lead: 

Sheet - roll  or  cask. 

,,   Pig Pl«. 

Liquors: 

Brandies,  spirits,  whies,  and  ales  (In  cask) cubic  feet. 

Same,2aoBen case. 

Same.  Idoeen do 

Beer  m  battles,  4  doeen cask. 

Logs  of  timber. cubic  feet. 

Leather  and  leather  belting do. . . 

Lace case.. 

Linoleum  and  oil  cloth cubic  feet. 

Machfaierv,  railway,  and  machine  fittings ton,  weight  or  measure. 

Matches  (tfai-lhied  cases): 

Sftfety case.. 

Sulphur do..., 

Malt,  in  tanks tank. 

Neea  les case . 

NaUs do... 

Nails,  in  cask cask. , 

Nickel case., 

Organs cubic  feet. , 

5  gallons tin  or  drum.. 

In  cask- 
Hankow cask.. 

S  ingapore cubic  f ee  t . , 

Oil,kero6ene ^y 

Oakum I. 

Paper  (printing  and  wall) cubic  feet., 

Peas package.. 

Provisions  (milk. fruit,  piokiesy  and  groceries genenlly) case.. 

Pipes  (water  ana  gas) picul.. 

Same,  over  1  ton do 

Perfumery case.. 

Phmibago  (cask) picol.. 

Pitch cask.. 

Pianos cubic  feet., 

Paint: 

28-poimd  keg>~ 

Wet keg.. 

Dry do.... 

Kegs  in  cask— 

2?y cubic  feet.. 

Wet do.-.. 

•  And  up.  *  Taels. 
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Description. 
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7 

4 

4 

30 

aoe 

Hat  tans pical. 

Ribbons case. 

Rice bag. 

Rope: 

Manila cubic  feet. 

Wire do... 

Silk  plush do... 

Stores.    iSce  rrovisions.) 
Beaweed: 

Large  bundles bundle. 

Cut box. 

Sandalwood pksul. 

Soup: 

28  pounds. box. 

56  pounds do... 

Sesame  seed ba*. 

Bi)elter pteul. 

Sheathing  metal  and  nails case. 

Scrap  iron  (old  and  new) pieul . 

Straw  braid bale. 

Steel case. 

Steel  bars picul . 

Same,  In  case cubic  feet. 

Soda  ash: 

1  picul keg  or  cask. 

2  piculs do. . . 

3  piculs do. . . 

4  piculs do... 

6  piculs do. . . 

9  piculs do. . . 

Crystals cask. 

Sugar: 

Coa.';t bag. 

Candy do. . . 

Formosa basket. 

Home-packed bag. 

Japanese do. . . 

Tubes,  gas  and  water picul. 

Tin  plates case. 

Tin  (slabs) slab. 

Tiles  (in  cask) cask. 

Tea half  chest. 

Tea,  brick  (in  basket) basket. 

Timber cubic  feet. 

Tobocco hogshcMBd . 

Thread,  gold  and  silver case. 

Teakwood cubic  feet . 

%Voolen  goods.    {See  Cotton  goods.) 

>V  ine  I  n  cask  ( French ) cask . 

Wire t do. 

Wool: 

I^rgc,  press-packed bale. 

Medium,  press-packed cubic  feet. 

Native-packed package . 

Vam.  Bombay  and  Japanese: 

400  pounds bale. 

Over  400  pounds do. . . 

Packed  in  straw  bags do... 

Zinc: 

Slabs piool. 

Sheets , cask. 


a  And  up. 


bTacls. 


rackages  with  declaration  of  value,  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

MerchandiRe  not  onumtTattKl  above  will  be  charged  for  according  to  size,  value,  or 
■weight  of  package. 

Banks  will  attend  to  the  insurance  of  cargo  in  warehouses,  the 
charges  being  for  consignee's  account. 

Insurance  premiums  for  goods  warehoused  vary  according  to  the 
location,  construction,  and  fire  protection  of  the  godown,  as  well  as 
according  to  the  commodity. 

It  is  customary  for  the  consignee  to  pay  all  charges  incurred  in 
the  Storing  of  cargo  in  public  or  private  godowns. 
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ARRIVAL  OF  GOODS. 

In  the  event  of  goods  an-iving  before  the  related  documents,  deliv- 
ery can  be  obtained  upon  the  consignee's  giving  the  steamship  com- 
pany a  letter  of  guaranty,  which  must  be  countersigned  by  a  local 
banK — preferably  the  banK  through  which  the  related  documents  will 
be  presented.  On  the  arrival  of  the  documents  the  shipping  company 
will  release  the  letter  of  guaranty  in  exchange  for  negotiaole  bill  of 
lading. 

If  the  documents  obtained  under  letter  of  guaranty  pass  through 
the  bank  that  countersigns  the  letter  of  guaranty,  there  is  no  charge, 
as  the  usual  banking  charge  covers  the  transaction.  Should  the  docu- 
ments pass  through  a  bank  other  than  the  bank  countersig^iing  the 
letter  of  guaranty,  the  usual  charge  is  one-half  per  cent.  This  charge 
may  be  less,  depending  upon  whether  the  consignee  is  the  bank's  client 
and  whether  the  amount  of  his  business  with  the  bank  warrants  such 
a  reduction. 

No  consular  invoices  are  necessary  for  goods  shipped  to  China, 

NECESSARY  DOCUMENTS. 

The  usual  documents  necessary  in  connection  with  shipment  to 
China  are  negotiable  copies  of  bill  of  lading,  insurance  certificate, 
and  the  shipper's  invoice.  For  customs  purposes  the  consignee  should 
be  provided  with  the  original  supplier's  invoice  and  packing  list* 
Exporting  houses  in  the  United  States  would  not  only  minimize 
trouble  but  would  eliminate  considerable  expense  at  the  China  end 
if,  in  addition  to  their  own  invoices  to  the  consignee,  they  would  sup- 
ply a  copy  of  the  manufacturer's  invoice  with  the  packing  list,  as  the 
customs  authorities  require  the  true  c.  i.  f.  cost  of  goods  in  order  to 
assess  duty.  In  the  absence  of  this  proof  the  cu5oms  will  detain 
cargo  until  it  is  examined.  Packing  lists  eliminate  examination  of 
cargo  or  serve  as  a  check  when  cargo  is  being  examined. 

EXAMINATION. 

Goods  that  have  arrived  in  port  in  apparently  undamaged  coudi- 
tion  can  be  examined  by  drawee  only  after  acceptance  of  bilk. 
Goods  that  have  arrived  in  apparently  damaged  condition  can  be  ex- 
amined in  the  presence  of  licensed  surveyors,  appointed  by  the  steam- 
ship agents,  who  appoint  surveyors  and  time  for  such  examination  to 
determine  the  extent  of  damage  and  responsibility. 

CONTROL  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

Where  bills  of  lading  are  made  out  "  to  order,"  the  consignee  can 
obtain  the  goods  without  presentation  of  bill  of  lading  by  giving  the 
steamship  company  a  letter  of  guaranty  countersigned  by  a  local  bank. 
This  letter  of  guaranty  is  returned  in  exchange  for  negotiable  bill  of 
lading. 

Where  bills  of  lading  are  made  out  to  the  order  of  the  consignee, 
he  can  obtain  the  goods  without  presentation  of  bill  of  lading  under  a 
letter  of  guaranty. 

Bills  of  lading  so  worded  as  to  give  the  shipper  absolute  control  of 
the  merchandise  would  make  them  nonnegotiable  and  would  not  bo 
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accepted  with  drafts  by  the  banks.  Absolute  control  of  the  goods  by 
the  shipper  can  usually  be  obtained  in  the  usance  of  the  bills  covering 
shipment.  For  instance,  in  ^ipments  purchased  in  Mid  shipped  from 
American  west-coast  ports  the  usance  should  be  at  sight  with  docu- 
ments on  same  steamer  as  (or  faster  steamer  than)  that  on  which 
shipment  is  made. 

For  shipments  from  east-coast  ports  bills  could  be  drawn  at  10, 
20,  or  30  days^  sight,  documents  against  payment  Bills  would,  be 
paid  before  goods  arrived. 

Another  method  is  to  have  the  consignee  arrange  for  an  irrevocable 
credit  in  the  United  States,  which  can  be  opened  for  80,  60^  or  90 
days,  in  which  case  the  shipper  collects  for  the  value  of  his  shipment 
as  soon  as  goods  leave  his  plant  or  against  ocean  bill  of  lading,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  credit  arranged. 

Goods  can  be  consigned  to  a  third  party  to  be  delivered  to  the  im- 
porting firm  on  an  order  from  the  bank  after  bills  have  been  paid. 
Banks  must  be  so  instructed.  This  method  would  involve  an  addi- 
tional charge  on  the  part  of  the  third  party.  This  is  sometimes 
done,  but  is  not  recommended  as  a  practice  conducive  to  increase  of 
business. 

The  usual  terms  in  practice  for  most  importing  firms  in  China  are 

bills  of  ladiujg  made  out  '^  To  order  "  or  "  To  the  order  of 

giving  consignee's  name),"  with  bills  at  30,  60,  and  sometimes  90 
ays,  documents  against  payment. 

SALE  OF  GOODS  THROUGH  BAKK. 


k 


In  the  event  of  goods  being  consigned  to  a  Shan^ai  importer 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  have  b^n  left  on  the  shipper's  hands, 
the  banks  will  attend  to  the  selling  of  these  goods.  They  can  only 
do  so,  however,  by  placing  the  entire  shipment  in  the  hands  of  some 
reliable  importing  house  to  sell.  The  banks  do  not  take  any  respon- 
sibility as  to  the  returns  or  charges  involved,  all  charges  and  expenses 
being  for  the  shipper's  account. 

RETURN  OF  GOODS  TO  SHIPPER. 

In  the  event  of  goods  being  returned  to  the  shipper,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  freight  space  to  the  port  of  origin  or  other  destination; 
such  goods  will  be  released  by  the  steamship  company  upon  payment 
of  all  storage  chaises  and  freight  prepaid  to  the  point  of  destination. 

Goods  that  have  once  passed  through  the  customs  have  to  be  cleared 
before  they  can  be  released. 

No  duty  is  paid  in  the  case  of  reexportation  of  foreign  goods  that 
have  once  passed  through  the  customs  in  China. 

Duty  to  the  value  of  seven-eightiis  of  the  amount  paid  is  refunded 
on  goods  that  have  passed  through  the  customs  ana  are  reexported, 
either  to  the  port  of  origin  or  to  some  otlier  port 

DRAFTS  DRAWN  ON  CHINA. 

The  customary  phrase  to  include  on  drafts  drawn  on  China  in 
United  States  gold  dollars  or  other  foreign  currwicy,  in  order  to  en- 
able banks  to  remit  the  face  amount  of  such  bills  without  any  deduc- 
tion whatever,  is  '*  Payable  with  all  charges." 
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The  same  phrase  is  applicable  in  order  to  enable  banks  to  remit 
the  face  amomit  of  such  bills  plus  collection  charges.  Particulars 
of  the  charges  are  to  be  given  the  bank  separately. 

The  customary  phrase  to  be  included  in  drafts  drawn  on  China  in 
United  States  gold  dollars  or  other  foreign  currency,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  bank  to  remit  the  face  amount  of  such  bills  plus  collection 
charges  and  interest,  is  "  Bills  payable  with  all  charges  and  interest 

at  — ; per  cent"    Particulars  of  the  charges  and  interest  are  to 

be  ffiven  the  collecting  bank  on  a  separate  list 

Shanghai  banks  undertake  to  remit  proceeds  of  bills  in  United 
States  gold  dollars  without  loss  of  exchange  if  the  bill  reads  "  Pay- 
able at  the  bank  demand  selling  rate  on  America,  including  all 
charges,"  in  which  case  at  the  date  of  maturity  the  bank  would 
remit  at  the  bank's  demand  selling  rate  quoted  for  that  date,  except 
where  tJie  drawee  had  previously  settled  exchange  against  this  bill ; 
in  that  event  the  rate  would  be  the  bank's  demand  selling  rate  on  the 
date  of  settlement  of  exchange  by  the  drawee. 

It  is  not  customary,  in  the  case  of  a  bill  drawn  on  China  in  other 
than  local  currency,  tor  the  drawee  to  pay  such  bill  by  a  draft  pur- 
chased from  another  bank  in  China.  Where  this  is  done  there  is  a 
bank  commission  of  one-fourth  per  cent  to  pay  the  bank  at  which  the 
bill  is  retired.  This  sometimes  is  one-eiehth  per  cent,  but  usually  the 
charge  is  one-fourth  per  cent  Shan^ai  banks  do  not  encourage 
this  procedure,  as  it  very  often  works  out  to  the  bank's  disadvanta^. 
and  local  banks,  knowing  of  importers  making  this  a  practice,  woma 
in  time  discourage  their  branches  from  accepting  bil&  for  this  firm 
or  firms.  There  are  times  when  it  is  unavoidable  and  the  banks  con- 
cerned will  make  concessions;  this  is  in  cases  where  the  consignee, 
without  previous  knowledge  of  the  bank  through  which  bills  wul  be 
presented,  settles  exchange  for  the  value  of  the  shipment  arriving  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  a  favorable  rate  of  exchange.  In  such 
cases  it  often  happens  that  tJie  consignee  will  settle  in  one  bank  and 
the  draft  will  be  presented  through  another;  and  to  take  up  exchange 
settled  for  the  shipment  he  is  forced  to  purchase  a  demand  draft  from 
one  bank  to  pay  the  draft  at  maturity  at  another.  In  this  case  he 
pays  the  bank  through  which  the  draft  is  retired  one-fourth  per 
cent,  which  charge  is  for  the  drawee's  account 

RATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

There  is  no  provisiwi  by  law  in  China  as  to  the  rate  of  exchange  to 
be  applied  to  bills  when  retired.  Unless  exchange  has  previously 
been  settled  by  the  drawee,  the  draft  is  retired  at  the  rate  of  date  of 
maturity  of  draft  Drawees  are  permitted  to  settle  exchange  prior 
to  maturity  date  on  bills  and  to  use  exchange  settled  to  retire  draft. 

RATE  OF  INTEREST. 

The  rate  of  interest  charged  on  all  bills  is  7  j)er  cent,  which  interest 
ceases  when  bill  is  paid  before  maturity.  This  interest  is  not  fixed 
by  law,  but  by  agreement  and  arrangement  between  local  banks. 

RETURN  OF  DISHONORED  ITEMS. 

The  charges  (other  than  protest  tees)  connected  with  the  return 
of  dishonored  items  are  the  telegraph  cnarges  and  interest    In  the 
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case  of  charges  incurred  on  dij^honored  items  the  equivalent  in  gold 
dollars  is  usually  paid  to  the  nearest  bank's  branch  or  agent. 

BILLS  ON  CHINESE  FIRMS. 

There  are  not  very  many  bills  drawn  directly  on  Chinese  firms — 
that  is,  in  comparison  to  the  number  of  bills  drawn  on  foreign  firms. 
In  the  event  of  bills  being  drawn  on  Chinese  firms  for  go^s  pur- 
chased directly  from  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  by  Chinese — 
that  is,  not  through  the  intermediation  of  a  local  importing  house — 
the  bank  will  draw  on  the  drawee  in  the  same  manner  as  it  will  on  a 
foreign  firm.  Where  goods  are  purchased  through  a  local  house  by 
Chinese,  with  a  rejjuest  that  drafts  be  made  on  them  direct,  drafts  are 
sent  to  the  local  importer,  who  will  present  them  to  the  drawee  (a 
Chinese  firm)  for  acceptance.  After  acceptance  the  bank  usually 
requires  the  comprador  of  the  local  importer  to  countersign  the  accep- 
tance. This  gives  an  adde<l  protection  to  the  bank  and  drawer,  as 
many  local  Chinese  firms  liave  no  financial  rating.  There  are  also 
some  foreign  houses  that  follow  this  method. 

EXPORT-TRADE  PRACTICES. 

FINANCING  EXPORTS  FROM  CHINA. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  are  financed  usually  under  the  form 
of  a  documentaiT  credit,  which  some  banks  do  not  regard  as  a  credit 
at  all.  As  a  rule,  the  documentary  credit  is  opened  at  the  request 
of  an  importer  who  specifies  the  name  of  the  bank  through  which  the 
credit  is  to  arrive,  dependent  upon  the  particular  baiuc  where  the 
exchange  is  booked  to  cover  that  particular  transaction.  Othw 
credits  in  use  in  the  case  of  exports  from  China  are  confirmed 
bankers'  credits  or  irrevocable  credits,  which  call  for  no  comment,  as 
these  credits  are  well  known  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  credit  that  is  occasionally  utilized, 
and  that  is  a  so-called  "  packing  credit."  This  is  a  form  of  credit 
by  which  the  importer  autnorizes  the  local  banker  to  pay  the  exporter 
ike  value  of  the  merchandise,  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  packed  and 
ready  for  shipment.  Such  cargo  is  usually  hypothecated  to  the  bank 
until  the  goods  are  actually  shipped,  when,  in  exchange  for  the  ship- 
ping documents,  the  bank  deducts  the  amount  advanced  and  gives 
the  exporter  the  balance  in  his  favor.  The  most  common  usance  is 
90  days,  but  shipments  are  made  also  on  30,  60,  90,  and  120  days  by 
mutual  arrangement  between  the  buyers  and  the  sellers.  Business 
at  sight  draft  is  also  a  common  occurrence,  and  with  strong  financial 
houses,  this  usance  is  preferred  to  all  others  on  account  oi  the  great 
benefit  in  exchange  between  the  demand  rate  and  a  rate  covering 
interest  for  a  specified  period. 

CREDIT. 

The  local  seller  draws  ordinarly  undef  a  credit  opened  by  the 
American  importer.  The  credit  is  usually  opened  through  a  first- 
class  Xew  York  or  Boston  bank,  depending  on  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  buyer.  If  the  credit  is  in  sterling  it  is  openea  through  London. 
Bills  are  very  often  drawn  on  New  York,  payable  London. 

^Vliether  dollar  bills  drawn  on  New  York  are  more  advantageous 
than  sterling  bills  drawn  through  New  York,  payable  London,  is 
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entirelj'  dependent  on  the  cross  rate  existing  between  New  York  and 
London.  At  present  (1918)  the  gold  dollar  is  as  advantageous  as 
Sterling. 

Prior- to  the  war,  most  bills  were  drawn  on  London,  while  now  the 
majority  are  drawn  in  gold  dollars. 

The  usual  method  of  opening  a  documentary  credit  is  to  approach 
the  bank  either  in  China  or  abroad,  according  to  which  side  is  ship- 
ping, when  the  applicant,  having  acquainted  the  bank  with  the  de- 
sire to  open  such  a  credit,  is  handed  a  form  to  fill  in  and  si^ ;  in  this 
form  he  states  that  he  wishes  to  open  a  documentary  credit  in  favor 
of  the  foreign  exporter  AB  of  such  and  such  a  place,  mentions  the 
total  sum  for  which  the  credit  is  to  be  made  available,  and  states 
whether  one  or  a  series  of  drafts  is  to  be  drawn.  He  also  gives  the 
particulars  of  the  merchandise  to  be  shipped,  and  agrees  to  effect  the 
marine  and  war  risk  insurance  on  the  goods. 

In  consideration  of  the  banker's  agreeing  to  make  advances  on  the 
bills  which  AB  may  draw  on  him  up  to  a  certain  specified  amount,  he, 
the  importer,  encages  to  accept  and  pay  credit.  Each  bill  drawn 
under  such  a  credit  is  accompanied  by  a  full  set  of  shipping  docu- 
ments— usually  invoice,  bill  or  lading,  and  insurance  policy — all  duly 
hypothecated  to  the  bank  as  security  for  the  due  payment  of  the  bills} 
and  by  examining  these  documents  of  title  to  the  goods  the  banker  is 
able  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  the  credit  are  complied  with. 

The  point  of  difference  between  a  bank  credit  and  a  documentary 
credit  of  this  description  is  worth  noting.  In  the  form  or  notice 
which  is  sent  to  the  exporter  upon  the  opening  of  a  documentary 
credit,  there  is  often  a  clause  stating  that  tne  credit  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bank  credit  and  does  not  relieve  the  exporters  from  the 
liability  usually  attached  to  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 

USANCE. 

The  common  usance  is  three  months.  Very  often,  however,  30 
days'  or  4  months'  sight  is  used  and  the  bills  are  negotiated  direct 
with  the  bank,  although  the  exchange  is  practically  always  settled 
through  brokers. 

SETTLING  EXCHANGE. 

The  exchange  rates  are  locally  quoted  in  a  daily  issue  by  the  Shang- 
hai banks,  which  give  the  exchange  rates  on  London,  France,  New 
York,  Hongkong,  Japan,  and  India.  These  rates  are  based  on  what 
is  known  as  London  oank  wire,  which  is  the  bank's  selling  rate  for 
sterling  on  London  and  means  that  the  buyer  has  to  give  1  tael  in 
Shanghai  for  the  equivalent  of  the  sterling  rate  given  by  the  bank 
in  its  London  bank  wire. 

Telegraphic  transfer  exchange  can  also  be  settled  forward,  and  in 
forward  business,  the  buyer  would  always  have  to  pay  a  little  more 
than  he  would  if  he  were  buying  immediate  T/T.  Generally  speak- 
ing, there  would  be  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  Is.  16d.  or  Is.  8d'.  for  de- 
livery up  to,  say,  three  months  forward.  "  Demand  "  is  a  quotation 
for  bank  demand  bills.  "Banks  4  m/s  sight"  means  the  price  for 
bank  bills  at  four  months'  sight ;  that  is  to  say,  payable  four  months 
after  the  bill  has  been  sighted  and  accepted  in  London,  plus  the  three 
days'  grace. 
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Documentary  four  months'  sight  is  the  rate  at  which  banks  will 
purchase  bills  drawn  on  a  given  place  with  documents  attached. 
"  New  York  bank  payment  8^  "  means  that  the  bank  will  sell  a  bill 
drawn  on  the  United  States  for  that  amount  of  American  gold  dol- 
lars, payable  on  demand  in  exchange  for  100  Shanghai  taels. 
"Credits  4  m/s  sight"  and  "documentary  4  m/s  sight"  are  the 
bank's  buying  rates  for  bills  drawn  under  credits  and  bins  with  docu- 
ments attached,  and  the  price  in  each  case  is  given  in  United  States 
gold  dollars  in  exchange  tor  100  Shanghai  taeS*  The  exchange  rate, 
briefly  put,  is  the  value  of  the  tael  in  foreign  currency  based  upon  the 
London  daily  rate  of  the  value  of  silver. 


DOMICILE  OF  BILLS. 

Bills  drawn  on  the  United  States  are  customarily  domiciled  in  Xew 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  occasion- 
ally in  some  other  smaller  cities. 

MAIL  TIME. 

In  prewar  days,  the  mail  time  and  frequency  of  sailing  to  the 
leading  cities  in  the  United  States  was,  on  an  average^  once  a  week, 
but  now,  with  the  disruption  of  the  mail  service,  there  is,  on  an  aver- 
age, a  sailing  onlv  once  in  three  weeks.  The  mail  time  to  New  York 
via  Canada  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  boats  is  usually  21  days  from 
Shanghai,  and  to  the  Pacific  coast  27  or  28  days.  In  connection 
with  the  present  shipping  situation,  the  banks  have  arbitrarily  made 
a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  exporters  can  not  receive  their  money 
against  documents  on  shipments  until  24  hours  prior  to  the  sailing 
date  of  a  mail  steamer  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Pacific  Mail,  or  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  lines. 

RATES. 

New  York  rates  of  discount  are  regularly  and  accurately  quoted 
in  Shanghai  through  the  medium  of  cables  to  certain  Shanghai 
banks.  Dollar  bills,  drafts,  etc.,  offered  to  local  banks  are  converted 
into  local  currency  at  the  daily  T/T  rate  received  in  China  by  cable 
from  London  or  New  York.  Forward  rates  of  New  York  discounts 
are  regularly  and  daily  quoted  by  the  majority  of  the  foreign  banks 
in  Shanghai. 

DOLLAR  VERSUS  STERLING  EXCHANGE. 

Before  the  war  sterling  bills  were  most  popular,  partly  because  of 
the  cross  rate  that  existedbetween  New  York  and  London,  but  mostly 
because  the  basis  of  all  local  exchange  quotations  is  sterling;  there- 
fore in  quoting  in  other  gold  currencies  a  fraction  of  profit  was 
usually  included  by  the  bank.  At  present,  however,  gold  aollar  bills 
are  as  advantageous  as  sterling  bills.  Bills  on  other  foreign  cur- 
rencies are  based  entirely  on  the  cross  rate  existing  between  the  dif- 
ferent countries. 

[Note. — Persons  Interested  in  further  details  concerning  the  handling  of  for- 
eign business  in  China  are  advised  to  consult  a  useful  little  volume  entitled 
"  Handbook  of  Business  Training,"  by  Chow  Shi-San,  published  by  the  Commer* 
rial  Press,  Shanghai.  For  more  information  on  the  subject  of  foreign  exchange 
the  reader  Is  referred  to  p.  184  of  the  present  hand!>ook,  to  Spalding's  **  Eastern 
Bxchange,  Onrraicy»  and  Finance,"  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  (Ltd.)>  London 
and  New  York,  and  to  a  little  booklet  by  Sir  Charles  Addis,  manager  of  the 
Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  London,  published  by  the  North 
China  Daily  News  and  Herald,  Shanghai.] 
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ADVERTISING  AMERICAN  GOODS  IN  CfflNA.^ 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  population  of  China  is  variously  estimated  at  from  325,000,000 
to  400,000,000,  and  competent  observers  have  estimated  the  literacy 
of  the  Chinese  people  to  be  around  10  per  cent.  At  first  glance  one 
is  inclined  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  these  400,- 
000,000  who  can  not  be  reached  through  the  printed  message,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  eventually  the  messages'  sent  forth  in  the 
form  of  advertising  have  reached  the  masses  in  cases  where  there 
was  a  potential  demand  and  the  appeal  was  strongly  put. 

China  has  been,  and  still  is,  an  unexploited  field  in  many  lines  of 
merchandising ;  and  trade  has  followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Xhe  most  sjpectacular  advertising  campaigns  have  been  made  to  the 
masses,  and  the  success  of  the  campaigns  for  introducing  kerosene, 
cigarettes,  and  the  patent  medicine  "  Jm  Tan  '^  are  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  efficacy  of  advertising  of  tliis  class.  In  the  first  case,  the 
selling  campaign  was  connected  with  a  real  need;  in* the  second,  it 
was  an  appeal  to  a  habit;  and  in  the  third,  to  the  longing  for  health 
of  the  physically  unfit. 

On  the  other  nand,  these  successes  must  not  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  sale  in  China  for  hirfier-priced  articles.  The  popular 
opinion  in  America  seems  to  be  tnat  China  is  a  country  of  slow, 
patient,  and  industrious,  but  always  poor,  people.  There  is  a  large 
class  of  buyers  in  China  who  can  afford  to  buy  anything  they  con- 
sider necessary  to  their  comfort,  as  well  as  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life. 

In  China  advertising  is  not  organized  as  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
nor  as  it  is  in  Japan.  The  difficulties  that  the  American  advertiser 
will  meet  in  initiating  an  advertising  campaign  are  many  and  annoy- 
ing to  the  American  type  of  business  man  who  demands  quick  re- 
sults; nevertheless,  a  start  has  been  made  toward  organizing  on 
broad  and  sound  lines.  The  advertising  value  of  the  newspaper, 
poster,  calendar,  or  any  other  medium  depends  entirely  upon  the 
class  of  commodity  advertised  and  the  class  of  buyers  it  is  desired  to 
reach,  so  the  order  in  which  the  following  mediums  are  discussed 
must  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  their  relative  values  in  an  ad- 
vertising campaign. 

THE  CHINESE  PRESS. 

There  was  recently  celebrated  in  Shanghai  the  forty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Shun  Pao,  the  oldest  Chinese  newspaper.  The  main 
feature  of  the  anniversary  celebration  was  the  dedication  of  a  new 

» This  chapter  if*  n  composlto  of  artk'Ies  by  Trade  Commissioner  John  A.  Fowler; 
J.  B.  Powell,  editor  of  Millard's  Review.  Shani^hal ;  Commercial  Attach^  Julean  Arnold; 
Vice  Consul  Walter  A.  Adams ;  and  Student  Interpreter  A.  Krlsel. 
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building  or  home  for  the  paper,  which  is  said  to  be  the  larcest  and 
most  complete  newspaper  office  in  the  Orient.  The  new  building 
cost  about  $150,000  m  United  States  currency,  was  designed  by  an 
American  architect,  and  was  constructed  throughout  on  modem 
American  lines  for  newspaper  publishing  purposes.  The  Shun  Pao, 
which  easily  ranks  as  the  leading  newspaper  in  China,  has  a  circula- 
tion of  approximately  30,000  copies  daily.  The  daily  edition  aver- 
ages 16  pages,  and  about  150  employees  are  required  to  produce  it 

This  publication  gives  some  idea  of  the  status  of  the  publishing 
business  and  advertising  possibilities  in  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
press  of  China  compares  favorably  with  the  press  of  America  in  the 
period  of  reconstruction  following  the  Civil  War.  There  are  about 
400  newspapers  in  continuous  publication  in  China.  The  circulation 
of  these  papers  averages  about  3,000  copies  daily.  While  these  cir- 
culations appear  small  from  the  standpoint  of  Ajnerican  journalism, 
they  are  in  truth  much  larger  through  the  Chinese  custom  of  never 
destroying  a  paper  but  selfing  it  a^in  and  again  after  it  has  been 
read.  Thus  one  paper  may  do  service  for  many  readers  and  really 
does  not  cease  being  read  until  it  is  worn  out  ^ 

An  agency  in  Shanghai  has  a  list  of  about  200  newspapers  pub- 
lished throughout  China  with  which  it  has  established  satisfactory 
business  connections.  These  newspapers  have  given  statements  of 
circulation,  of  the  class  of  people  they  cater  to,  tentative  rates  (fixed 
rates  can  not  be  given  in  these  days  of  soaring  paper  prices),  and 
supply  proof  of  publication.  To-day  the  name  oi  one  or  these  pub- 
lications may  be  the  Jin  Po  and  to-morrow  it  may  be  called  the  Jui, 
or  Shun,  or  some  other  Po,  but  it  continues  imder  the  same  manage- 
ment so  far  as  business  dealings  with  the  foreign  advertiser  are  con- 
cerned, and  its  general  business  policy  remains  the  same.  It  is  rea- 
sonably safe  to  do  business  with  these  publications,  according  to  the 
factors  of  safety  recognized  in  China,  put  the  widely  known  adver- 
tiser from  America  will  have  difficulty  in  establishing  credit  with  the 
managers  of  these  publications  (when  he  finds  out  who  they  are), 
as  the  only  means  the  Chinese  manager  has  of  learning  who  is  reliable 
among  the  foreign  firms  is  by  experience,  and  some  of  his  experiences 
with  foreigners  have  been  most  unsatisiactory.  The  only  means  of 
reaching  these  newspapers,  outside  of  a  slow  process  of  building  up  a 
reputation  with  them^  is  to  employ  a  reputable  agency  as  go-between. ' 
[A  list  of  such  agencies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  cooperative  offices  by  re- ! 
feiTing  to  file  No.  94944.]  ^  f 

In  addition  to  the  daily  newspapers,  magazines  are  also  beginning 
to  spring  upj  and  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  in  Shanghai  that 
have  circulations  in  excess  of  5,000  monthly.  There  is  only  one  mag- 
azine in  China  devoted  to  the  interests  of  women,  and  this  has  a  spe- 
cial interest  for  Americans  in  that  it  is  a  duplication,  from  the  stand- 
point of  contents,  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal^  of  Philadelphia.         \ 

The  native  paper  carries  all  sorts  of  advertisements,  but  probably 
those  for  patent  medicines  occupy  the  greatest  relative  amount  of 
space.  Pictorial  advertisements  are  (juite  in  favor  and  probably 
command  more  publicity  than  mere  printed  characters.  For  articles 
that  depend  upon  the  Chinese  public  in  general  for  their  importa- 
tion— that  is,  articles  for  general  distribution,  such  as  patent  medi- 
cines, toothbrushes,  candies,   watches,   clocks,  etc. — the  advertising 
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columns  of  the  Chinese  newspaper  are  undoubtedly  verjj  useful,  but 
for  articles  whose  sale  is  confined  to  a  limited  population  and  one 
that  must  essentially  be  conversant  with  the  English  language  the 
newspapers  published  in  English  probably  furnish  a  better  medium 
of  advertising.  For  instance,  electrical  machinery,  railway  supplies, 
and  engineermg  goods,  all  of  which  seek  market  possibilities  in  China 
among  those  who  are  more  or  less  conversant  with  English,  would 

{)robably  best  be  advertised  in  journals  that  are  published  in  this 
an^age  and  that  are  likely  to  come  to  the  attention  of  those  in  a 
position  to  make  use  of  modem  industrial  plants  and  equipment. 

THE  FOREIGN  PRESS  IN  CHINA. 

There  are  foreign  newspapers  in  the  English  language  in  China 
that  have  been  in  continuous  publication  for  a  period  of  50  years. 
Next  to  Chinese,  English  is  tne  language  most  spoken  and  written 
amon^  the  educated  Chinese.  Because  of  the  Chinese  interest  in  in- 
ternational affairs  and  the  natural  interest  in  foreign  public  opinion 
as  it  affects  China,  the  foreign  newspapers  wield  a  considerable  in- 
fluence. Advertising  in  the  foreign  papers  has  still  another  value  in 
tiiat  it  gives  the  foreign  article  "character "  or  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese.  A  salesman  for  a  popular  American  soap  in  China 
says  that  he  has  had  more  success  m  interesting  Chinese  dealers  in 
his  product  by  showing  them  an  attractive  page  advertisement  of  the 
soap  that  appeared  in  colors  in  an  American  magazine  than  in  all  the 
verbal  explanations  he  could  make. 

i  The  advertiser  should  not  overlook  the  influential  journals,  many 
of  them  in  the  Chinese  language,  that  are  issued  by  the  various  mis- 
sionary organizations.  These  journals  carry  tremendous  influence 
among  that  great  class  of  Chinese  who  are  breaking  away  from  their 
ancient  religious  beliefs  and  superstitions. 

In  considering  the  value  oi  advertising  in  the  foreign  press  of 
China,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  are  approximately  165,000 
foreigners  in  the  country,  according  to  figures  publishea  by  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  authorities,  the  greater  number  being 
Kussians  and  Japanese.  Americans  in  Cliina  now  number  more 
than  6,000,  of  whom  about  3,500  are  missionaries  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
workers,  scattered  over  almost  the  entire  country. 
;  There  are  between  20  and  30  foreign  newspapers  and  magazines 
printed  in  the  English  and  French  languages  in  China.  Some  of 
these  are  sound  business  or  journalistic  enterprises  and  have  a  pro- 
nounced influence.  In  addition  to  the  American,  British,  and  French 
publications,  there  have  been  German  papers,  but  many  of  these  have 
ceased  publication  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Germans 
were  extensive  advertisers  in  China,  in  both  the  foreign  and  native 
press,  before  their  activities  were  restricted,  and  their  policy  in  this 
respect  no  doubt  contributed  materially  to  their  success  in  building 
up  a  huge  trade  with  China  in  a  comparatively  shortperiod. 

Even  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  some  of  the  Grerman  firms  in 
China  continued  their  advertising  in  the  native  press  and  also  a  few 
other  publications  over  which  they  exerted  an  influence.  Inasmuch 
as  German  firms  in  China  were  cut  off  from  supplies  of  German 
products  after  the  beginning  of  1915,  and  as  many  of  them  were 
without  stocks,  their  advertising  apparently  was  for  future  effect. 
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This  policy  of  German  firms  in  China  with  reference  to  keeping  alive 
their  "chops"  may  be  of  possible  interest  to  those  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  who  are  not  inclined  to  incur  the  expense  of 
advertising  in  China  during  periods  of  temporary  depression  (or 
perhaps  inflation  to  the  point  of  receiving  orders  that  can  not  be 
filled). 

It  may  safely  be  stated  that  the  foreign  press  of  China  has  a 
greater  circulation  among  the  260,000  Chinese  who  speak  and  read 
English  than  among  the  foreign  population  of  Chma,  and  these 
Chmese  readers  form  an  influential  element  among  the  people.  The 
church  and  organization  workers  scattered  throughout  China  also 
are  in  a  position  to  exert  an  appreciable  influence.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  advertising  in  the  foreign  press  may  well  be  considered 
part  of  a  thorough  publicity  campaign.  During  recent  years  Ameri- 
can enterprise  has  miilt  up  an  influential  press  in  China,  and  from 
all  viewpoints  it  may  be  said  to  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  foreign  nation. 

VITAL  IMPORTANCE  OP  CORRECT,  APPROPRIATE  TRANSLATIONS. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  American  manufacturer  desiring  to 
advertise  his  wares  in  China,  the  important  point  is  a  correct  trans- 
lation of  the  English  copy  into  Chinese  and  the  adoption  of  a  suit- 
able Chinese  trade-mark.  The  translation  of  the  Englidi  copy  into 
correct  Chinese  is  a  task  of  the  highest  importance  and  should  not  be 
trusted  to  one  not  tlioroughly  familiar  with  the  native  idioins  in  all 
their  shades  of  meaning.  Only  too  often  names  of  firms  and  brands 
are  selected  by  unimaginative  translators  to  reproduce  the  sound  of 
the  foreign  name  in  Chinese  as  nearly  as  possible  regardless  of  its 
meaning  to  the  Chinase.  An  instance  of  a  happy  translation  of  a 
firm  name  was  that  of  an  American  banking  institution  in  China. 
The  officials  of  the  bank  desired  a  name  for  it  to  be  engraved  upon  a 
plate  on  the  front  of  the  building.  They  employed  an  intelligent 
Chinese  to  do  the  work,  and  after  considerable  study  the  characters 
were  selected  and  duly  engraved  upon  the  plate.  Translated  liter- 
ally, they  read :  "  The  Bank  of  the  Flowery  Flag."  Americans  are 
known  among  the  Chinese  as  the  "flowery-flag  people."  Had  the 
often-used  method  of  selecting  a  Chinese  name  been  followed,  mean- 
ingless Chinese  characters  would  probably  have  been  selected  for 
their  similarity  in  sound  to  the  English  name  of  the  bank  and  would 
have  conveyed  no  idea  of  the  national  identity  of  the  bank  to  the 
Chinese  mind. 

POSTERS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  REACHING  THE  MASSES. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  importance  of  posters  in  reaching 
the  great  nine-tenths  of  the  people.  The  printed  sheet  may  be  mean- 
ingless to  the  illiterate  masses,  out  an  attractive  picture  poster  illus- 
trating the  use  of  the  product  sought  to  be  sold  is  full  of  significance. 
One  of  the  chief  services  of  such  a  poster  is  its  visualization  of  a 
trade-mark  or  "chop."  China  has  no  trade-mark  law,  but  every 
Chinese  has  a  wholesome  veneration  for  a  chop  which  he  has  asso- 
ciated with  some  reliable  product.  Once  a  chop  has  been  firmly  es- 
tablished in  China,  it  is  an  extremely  valuable  asset.     Chinese  coolies, 
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unable  to  read,  often  have  been  seen  to  purchase  a  package  of  ciga- 
rettes, go  to  a  poster  on  a  near-b\'  wall,  and  carefully  compare  the 
design  on  the  package  with  the  design  on  the  advertisement  which  is 
known  to  be  genuine.  To  illustrate  the  vital  significance  of  a  chop 
or  trade-mark  in  advertising  in  China,  one  may  mention  the  case  of 
a  visitor  to  a  cotton-spinning  mill  in  Shanghai.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  room  in  which  the  yarn  was  being  packed  and  labeled,  he 
noticed  that  two  different  labels  were  being  used.  One  of  them, 
named  the  "Lion  Brand,"  would  be  placed  on  several  packages  of 
yarn  and  then  the  other  label,  named  the  "Two  Girls,^  would  be 
placed  on  the  next  several  packages  of  yarn.  Upon  inquiring  the 
reason  for  this,  he  was  informed  that  the  "  Lion  brand  "  was  well 
known  at  Shanghai  and  was  the  only  kind  that  would  sell  there; 
while  at  Hangchow  the  "Two  Girls"  brand  was  so  well-known  that 
no  other  brand  but  that  would  sell. 

In  the  principal  cities  and  especially  in  the  treaty  ports  individuals 
and  companies  of  Englisli,  French,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  nation- 
ality have  erected  boardings  which  ai*e  rented  to  advertisei-s  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  billboards  are  in  the  United  States,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  arranging  for  a  national  billboard  campaign,  because 
such  companies  have  not  come  together  in  an  organization.  There 
are  also  concessions  for  advertising^  at  the  railway  stations.  The  con- 
cessions on  the  railway  lines  runnmg  from  Mukden,  in  Manchuria,  to 
Peking  and  from  Peking  northwest  to  Kalgan  are  leased  to  an  Eng- 
lish advertising  agency  at  Tientsin,  and  those  on  all  the  other  Gov- 
ernment railways  are  let  to  a  French  company  in  Shanghai.  Boards 
are  erected  at  each  important  station  and  comprise  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  advertismg  plant  in  China.  The  Britisli-American 
Tobacco  Co.  has  erected  hundreds  of  boards  throughout  China  at 
crossroads,  along  canals,  and  at  other  points  where  traffic  is  heavy, 
but  these  are  for  their  own  use  and  are  not  available  to  the  general 
advertising  public.  The  Japanese  company  selling  Jin  Tan,  a  pat- 
ent medicine,  has  made  the  most  effective  use  of  privatelv  owned  bill- 
boards, and  through  this  medium,  and  bj  hanging  its  acivertisements 
in  front  of  stores  where  the  medicine  is  sold  and  the  use  of  show 
cards  inside,  it  has  made  General  Jin  Tan  the  best-known  advertised 
character  in  China.  In  Nanking  the  Chinese  characters  advertising 
Jin  Tan  have  been  worked  out  in  colored  stones  on  the  hillsides. 

The  practice  of  sniping  or  putting  posters  on  dead  walls  and  un- 
authorized places  is  general  throughout  China,  and  some  of  the  most 
successful  advertisers  have  made  this  practice  the  hub  of  their  cam- 
paigns. Practically  every  national  advertiser  uses  it  to  some  extent, 
as  it  is  cheap  and  effective,  especialljr  in  connection  with  folder  dis- 
tribution and  house-to-house  canvassing.  The  principal  defect  is  the 
liability  of  having  the  posters  destroyed  by  the  village  rowdies,  but 
this  is  often  obviated  by  an  arrangement  with  the  local  police  or  the 
leader  of  the  disturbing  element.  A  cheap  paper,  partly  glazed  on 
one  side,  was  obtainable  before  the  war  from  Europe,  but  the  higher 
prices  ruling  to-day  do  not  seem  to  have  lessened  the  use  of  this  form 
of  advertising  to  any  apparent  extent. 

Posters,  generally  speaking,  are  of  two  sizes,  large  and  small,  the 
former  2i  by  ^  feet  and  the  smaller  IJ  by  24  feet.  They  are  pro- 
fusely illustrate  and  highly  coloi-ed.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
both  the  illustrations  and  colors  be  thorou^ly  in  keeping  with 
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Chinese  customs  and  meet  the  Chinese  fancy  in  every  possible  way. 
Certain  colors  should  never  be  used  because  of  the  superstitions  that 
the  Chinese  have  in  connection  with  them.  Likewise  it  is  necessary 
to  respect  Chinese  conventions  in  the  use  of  illustrations.  For  this 
reason  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  designing  and  execution  of  the  jxk- 
ters  done  by  agencies  in  China  that  are  familiar  with  the  requure- 
ments  of  that  country. 

An  advertising  trade  character  or  trade-mark  entirely  suited  to  use 
in  America  may  create  an  entirely  wrong  impression  in  China.  An 
American  company  used  in  China  for  several  years  its  familiar  trade- 
mark, which  includes  the  picture  of  a  dog,  before  discovering  that 
the  Chinese  had  the  impression  that  the  machine  advertised  was  "  of 
low  class "  and  that  "  anybody  who  purchased  one  was^  in  the  same 
class  with  do^.**  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  dog  is  a  despised 
animal  in  China.  Had  the  trade-mark  contained  the  picture  of  a 
bird  it  would  have  carried  a  pleasant  suggestion  to  the  Chinese  mind, 
since  practically  every  Chinese  home  has  from  one  to  a  dozen  pet 
birds. 

CALENDARS  AS  AN  EFFECTIVE  FORM  OF  ADVERTISING. 

The  use  of  calendars  is  one  of  the  most  favored  forms  of  adver- 
tising in  China,  as  the  calendar  is  a  most  important  thing  in  the  life 
of  every  Chinese.  He  regulates  his  life  by  tne  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  never  enters  uj)on  an  important  negotiation  or  journey  without 
a  careful  consideration  of  omens  and  signs.  Most  aavertisers  issue  a 
calendar,  and  some  who  never  advertise  in  any  other  way  put  out 
the  most  elaborate  designs.  They  are  highly  treasured  by  the  recipi- 
entSj  and  a  regular  trade  in  them  is  maintained.  When  the  calendars 
are  issued  there  is  a  general  rush  for  them  by  merchants,  clerfa,  and 
coolies,  who  turn  them  over  to  the  dealers  for  a  consideration;  but 
as  a  rule  there  is  only  a  halfhearted  attempt  on  the  part  of  business 
houses  to  get  these  calendars  into  proper  hands,  as  the  best  an  adver- 
tiser can  wish  for  is  that  his  advertisement  will  be  bought  and  paid 
for.  In  the  Chinese  cities  one  sees  displays  of  dealers  in  calendars 
on  walls  and  in  alleys  where  the  dealers  do  a  good  business  at  profit- 
able prices.  One  calendar  issued  by  an  insurance  company  in  Shang- 
hai and  costing  a  little  over  $1  Mex.^  sold  for  $2.50  Mex.  in  the  shops, 
and  was  in  good  demand  at  that.  As  in  all  advertising  to  the  Chin- 
ese, the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  design  and  wording,  though 
this  branch  of  advertising  effort  has  received  the  least  attention  from 
the  western  concerns. 

.  A  large  American  company  in  China  finds  the  calendar  idea  one 
of  the  most  successful  advertising  devices.  One  of  its  calendar  issues 
depicted  the  United  States  recognizing  the  Kepublic  of  China.  This 
was  done  by  representing  "Uncle  Sam"  as  shaking  hands  with  a 
Chinese,  wliile  at  the  top  were  draped  the  American  and  Chinese 
flags.  The  company's  chop  was  plainly  visible,  with  illustrations  of 
the  various  uses  to  which^  the  product  it  was  selling  could  be  put. 
The  calendar  section  contained  both  the  old  Chinese  calendar  and  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  which  China  has  now  adopted.  This  calendar 
became  so  popular  with  the  Chinese  that  the  company's  representa- 
tive declared  he  never  saw  such  a  demand  for  a  calendar  before. 

*  See  footnote  on   p.    124. 
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SUCCESSFUL  METHODS  EMPLOYED  BY  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 

A  lar^e  tobacco  company,  now  considered  the  most  successful  ad« 
vertiser  m  China,  pays  a  great  amount  of  attention  to  its  advertising 
department.  It  has  a  large  printing  plant  of  its  own,  turning  out 
large  quantities  of  advertising  matter  daily.  An  expert  on  advertis- 
ing is  continually  studying  the  matter  and  introducing  new  pictorial 
methods  and  enects.  He  finds  that  color  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  pleasing  the  Chinese.  For  instance,  a  combination  of  colors 
that  would  appear  quite  harmonious  to  the  foreign  eye  will  often  dis- 
please the  Chinese  taste,  while  some  other  combination  of  color  will 
please  his  fancy  so  well  that  he  will  at  once  exclaim  his  delight  upon 
seeing  it  and  stop  to  admire  the  beauty  of  it  for  a  long  time. 

This  company  has  naturally  many  methods  in  its  advertising.  Be- 
sides printing  large  posters,  handbills,  hangers,  etc.,  it  prints  oeauti- 
fully  colored  calendars,  of  which  the  Chinese  are  exceptionally  fond. 
These,  as  already  indicated,  are  often  made  an  article  of  barter  or 
trade  with  the  lower  Chinese  classes. 

Recently  this  enterprising  firm  began  issuing  as  souvenirs  scrolls 
with  Chinese  scenery,  so  dear  to  the  enlightened  Chinese.  With  its 
packages  of  cigarettes  it  presents  a  small  colored  card,  called  a  stiff- 
ener,  depicting  the  various  modes  of  travel,  as  the  sampan,  junk, 
wheelbarrow,  ]inrikisha,  and  the  more  modern  motor  boat,  large 
steamer,  motorcycle,  automobile,  and  locomotive. 

A  novel  idea  is  the  method  instituted  by  this  company  of  giving  to 
the  jinrikisha  coolie  a  small  square  rug  to  fit  the  bottom  section  ortho 
ricksha  on  which  the  feet  rest  in  riding.  On  this  rug  are  the  Chinese 
characters  for  the  name  of  brand  of  cigarette  or  of  the  company, 
with  the  company's  chop.  As  these  rugs,  with  the  chop  thereon,  are 
plainly  visible  to  the  passenger  riding  in  the  jinrikisha,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  what  an  advertising  value  this  small  rug  has,  without  any 
further  cost  to  the  company. 

The  tobacco  company  has  pioneered  many  of  the  problems  of  ad- 
vertising in  China,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  means  of 
reaching  the  public  is  the  way  it  has  trained  the  dealers  to  arrange 
their  stock  neatly  and  to  make  attractive  window  displays.  A  person 
traveling  through  China  can  easily  distinguish  this  company's  cigar- 
ette shops  from  others  by  this  one  feature.  Before  the  war  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers  of  a  dentifrice  did  some  good  work  along  the  line 
of  window  display.  Naturally  this  development  has  been  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  foreigners,  and,  if  it  is  to  assume  any  propor- 
tions, involves  a  large  staff,  such  as  only  concerns  like  the  tobacco, 
medicine,  and  oil  companies  have  available. 

ELECTRIC  ADVERTISING  SIGNS. 

All  kinds  of  ingenious  electric  lighting  devices  are  to  be  seen  every- 
where in  the  city  of  Shanghai  and  have  evidently  been  found  profit- 
able. A  large  Chinese  department  store  on  a  main  business  street 
has  carried  out  the  idea  of  electric-sign  advertising  to  a  wonderful 
extent.  The  entire  front  of  the  four-story  building  is  a  mass  of 
paper  floral  decorations  among  which  are  hidden  the  electric  bulbs. 
The  Chinese  gilt  lettering  is  plentiful,  with  lanterns  and  all  sorts  of 
electric  lighting  devices  flashing  everywhere.    It  presents  a  most  at- 
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tractive  scene  and  to  the  Cliinese  eye  a  beautiful  one.     No  matter  I 

what  hour  of  the  day,  large  crowds  will  be  found  gazing  at  the  sight,  \ 

A  Japanese  patent -medicine  firm  has  also  carried  the  electric-sign  i 
advertising  to  a  great  extent. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  MAILS.  I 

Department  stores  and  medicine  companies  have  made  good  use  of  l 
the  mails  in  presenting  their  wares  to  the  Chinese.  An  arrangement  5 
can  be  made  with  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  delivery  of  a  i 
circular  or  other  light  advertising  niatter  with  each  letter.  This  is 
generally  done  by  covering  small  districts,,  but  it  has  been  done  in  a 
large  way  at  a  surprisingly  small  cost  to  the  advertiser  and  with 
good  results.  There  are  several  very  large  and  well  classified  mail- 
ing lists  owned  by  foreign  finiis,  but  only  one  of  these  is  available  to 
the  general  advertiser.  This  has  approxmiately  200,000  names  class!* 
fied  by  districts  or  by  occupation,  and  there  is  cme  particularly  fine 
list  that  covers  a  considerable  part  of  the  dealers  in  drugs  in  China* 
One  feature  of  the  post-office  regulations  that  is  probably  peculiar  to 
China  is  the  custom  of  delivering  the  mail  matter  to  the  house  whether 
the  addressee  has  moved  or  n(^.  This  is  not  so  serious  as  it  would 
seem,  as  the  Chinese  seldom  abandon  the  place  of  their  hirth^  and  if 
they  do,  some  one  of  similar  social  standing  moves  in. 

SHOP-TO-SHOP  DISTRIBUTION. 

Folders,  booklets,  samples,  and  other  advertising  matter  are  often 
distributed  not  only  in  the  cities  but  in  the  country  towns.  Rather 
than  house-to-house,  this  is  more  appropriately  called  shop-to-shop 
distribution.  It  is  expensive  unless  done  in  a  large  way  and  in  close 
connection  with  a  sales  campaign.  An  advertising  agency  has  worked 
out  a  plan  for  such  distribution  in  Tientsin,  whereby  the  shop's  sig- 
nature for  the  advertising  matter  is  placed  in  a  book  with  its  company 
stamp  or  choj>.  While  this  system  is  slower  than  the  usual  (wie,  it  is 
more  impressive  with  the  Chinese  and  provides  absolute  proof  of 
distribution. 

ADVERTISING-AGENCY  SERVICE  AVAILABLE. 

There  are  perhaps  in  all  China  half  a  dozen  advertising  agencies 
now  able  to  give  some-  service  to  advertisers  similar  to  the  practice  in 
the  United  btates.  As  already  indicated,  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  the  American  advertiser  to  deal  directly  with  Chinese  newspapers 
except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few.  The  first  advertising  club  in  China 
was  organized  in  1917  and  has  affiliated  with  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World,  an  organization  having  its  headquarters  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SUMMARY  OF  POSSIBIUTIES  AND  PROSPECTS. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
the  printed  word  carries  more  weight  and  innuence  among  the  literate 
classes  than  in  China  to-day.  China  has  alwaj^s  venerated  the  scholar 
and  writer.  Literary  men  have  always  constituted  the  only  distinct 
class  that  the  Cliinese  have  ever  paid  homage  to.     China  has  no  trade- 
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mark  laws,  but  there  is  a  wholesome  veneration  for  the  sacred 
"  chop  "  or  name  that  has  been  associated  with  a  reliable  product. 
Before  a  Chinese  merchant  closes  his  shop  at  night  he  goes  out  and 
takes  down  the  valuable  sign-board  containing  the  name  of  the  store. 
This  he  carefully  puts  away,  and  in  case  of  fire  it  must  be  saved  at  all 
hazards. 

In  educating  the  multitudes  of  China  to  the  use  of  new  and  foreign 
merchandise,  there  is  no  better  way — one  might  even  say  there  is  no 
other  way — than  through  well-directed  advertising  education.  The 
Germans,  who  built  up  their  tremendous  trade  in  China  in  the  short 
space  of  30  years,  advertised  very  skillfully  through  the  use  of  circu- 
lars and  cheap  booklets.  In  the  case  of  a  new  machine  there  were 
always  several  distinct  pictures  showing  uses  of  the  article;  then 
there  was  a  description  of  the  article  so  minutely  written  that  a 
child  could  understand  it. 

Advertisers  should  invariably  make  their  statements  truthful.  Just 
now  the  Chinese  newspapers  are  being  deluged  with  the  advertising 
of  cure-alls  and  nostrums,  get-rich-quick  enterprises,  and  fake 
schemes  and  lotteries.  Chinese  newspapeiTuen  want  to  get  away 
from  these  things,  and  the  American  advertiser  desiring  to  make  his 
merchandise  known  in  China  has  the  opportunity  to  wield  the  sam« 
constructive  power  upcm  China's  growing  press  as  he  has  wielded  in 
American  journalism  for  truth  and  honesty  in  business  and  in  com- 
mercial publicity. 
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By  Commercial  Attacnd  Julean  Arnold. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  his  efforts  to  reach  Asia,  Columbus  discovered  America.  Since 
that  time  we  have  devoted  too  much  attention  to  Europe,  oblivioas 
of  the  fact  that  our  subsequent  territorial  developments  make  lis 
geographically  more  of  an  Asiatic  than  a  European  power.  How 
many  Americans  are  there  who  realize  (1)  that  the  United  States  is 
closer  to  Asia  than  it  is  to  South  America,  being  but  75  miles  dis- 
tant, via  Alaska,  from  the  shores  of  Asia;  (2)  that  Manila,  in  Amer- 
ican insular  territory,  is  closer  to  China  than  is  Tokyo;  (3)  that  the 
United  States  has  for  the  past  20  years  governed  an  Asiatic  colony 
nearly  as  large  in  area  as  Japan  proper,  and  with  a  population  of 
about  10,000,000,  not  with  the  sword  but  with  the  schoolhouse,  and  has 
given  to  these  peoi)le  the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  system  of 

Eublic  elementary  instruction  anywhere  in  the  world — a  mo^  bril- 
ant  achievement;  (4)  that  the  United  States,  including  its  insular 
possessions,  has  a  greater  Pacific  coast  line  than  has  any  other  nation 
and  probably  as  great  as  Japan  and  China  combined;  (5)  that  the 
first  foreign  consul  to  China  was  commissioned  by  George  Washing- 
ton in  1784,  and  that  the  American  flag  was  at  one  time  predominant 
in  Chinese  waters;  (6)  that  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  its  terri- 
torial propinquity,  is  entitled  to  consider  itself  especially  interested  in 
China  and  the  i*et>t  of  the  Far  East  ? 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  realize  that  their  future 
lieSp  in  great  measure,  on  the  Pacific.  Whether  they  wish  it  or  not, 
their  geographical  position  will  force  them  to  become  a  factor  in  Far 
Eastern  affair§.  As  more  than  one-half  the  earth's  population  is  in 
Asia,  which  is  now  at  the  inception  of  momentous  developments  in 
modem  industry  and  commerce,  there  is  every  reason  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  rejoice  in  the  advantage  of  territorial  propin- 
quity that  they  enjoy  in  their  relations  with  the  Far  East. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  the  Far  East  is  China,  which  pos-' 
sesses  a  territory  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  United  States  and 
a  population  nearly  four  times  as  great.  The  entire  populati(Mi  of 
South  America  is  onlj  one-seventh  that  of  China,  whose  peoples  are 
homogeneous  and  civilized.  ^  _  * 

Although  we  have  been  spending  upward  of  $10,000,000  a  year  in 
missionary  labors  in  China  and  Japan,  lavishly  donating  educational, 
medical,  and  social-betterment  facilities  to  the  peoples  of  the  Far 
East,  and  although  we  have  extended  a  most  generous  welcome  to 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Far  Eastern  students  to  share  in  the 
educational  advantages  that  our  country  has  had  to  offer,  even  to  the 
extent  of  providing  hundreds  of  free  scholarships  for  these  peoples, 
in  our  efforts  to  help  the  East  to  understand  the  West  and  profit  by 
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what  it  may  have  to  give,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  neglected  to 
accord  our  own  people  opportunities  for  learning  to  know  the  civiliza- 
tions of  Asia.  An  American  university  recently  spent  several  years 
in  quest  of  an  American  trained  sufficiently  well  in  Chinese  to  take 
its  chair  of  Chinese  language  and  literature.  It  would  be  even  more 
difficult  to  find  an  American  capable  of  occupying  a  chair  in  Japa- 
nese at  one  of  our  universities.  Both  China  and  Japan  could  select 
scores  of  their  own  nationals  capable  of  occupying  chairs  in  English 
in  their  imiversities.  Tens  of  thousands  or  Chmese  and  Japanese 
can  read  what  the  English  press  has  to  say  about  their  countries  and 
peoples,  but  few,  indeed,  are  the  Americans  who  can  read  what  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  publications  tell  their  peoples  about  America 
and  Americans. 

In  the  curricula  of  our  high  schools  throughout  the  country  so 
little  is  included  that  has  any  bearing  upon  the  geography,  history, 
and  commerce  of  the  nations  of  the  Far  East,  where  we  find  one-half 
the  earth's  population,  that  it  would  almost  seem  that  deliberate 
attempts  have  oeen  made  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United 
States  in  the  dark  as  to  the  great  world  that  lies  across  the  Pacific. 
Even  on  the  Pacific  coast  our  high-school  students  are  busy  learning 
to  know  the  wonders  of  the  Age  of  Pericles,  and  yet  hear  nothing  of 
the  great  age  of  art  and  literature  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien 
Lun^.  They  spend  much  time  with  tlie  strife  between  the  various 
Grecian  cities  and  between  the  States  of  medieval  Europe,  but  are 
told  nothing  of  one  of  the  most  significant  struggles  in  all  human 
history,  the  Chinese  revolution  of  1911,  which  marked  the  dawn  of 
representative  government  for  one-quai'ter  of  the  human  race. 

Our  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  pro- 
viding special  facilities  for  young  men  who  would  train  for  foreign 
trade.  Thousands  of  Americans  are  qualifying  in  Spanish  for  pos- 
sible trade  developments  in  South  America,  but  how  sparse  are  the 
facilities  that  are  being  offered  to  any  who  would  qualify  for  the 
greater  markets  the  world  will  have  to  offer,  those  or  the  Far  East. 
American  consuls  in  China  often  receive  from  American  manufac- 
turers catalogues  in  Spanish,  designed  to  make  special  bids  for  for- 
eign trade  and  sent  out  apparently  with  the  idea  that  the  entire  non- 
English  or  non-French  speaking  world  is  Spanish.  Has  not  the  time 
arrived  when  we  should  provide  facilities  that  will,  at  least,  accord 
our  high-school  boys  and  girls  opportunities  to  learn  to  know  some- 
thing worth  while  about  the  great  world  across  the  Pacific  which,  to 
most  of  them,  still  remains  almost  as  strange  as  the  planet  Mars?  We 
need  first  to  train^  in  a  very  intensive  way^  a  small  army  of  American 
college  men  and,  if  possible,  women  also,  m  the  languages  and  litera- 
tures of  the  principal  peoples  of  the  Far  East.  For  the  present  we 
might  well  confine  our  attention  to  the  study  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Russian. 

PROPOSAL  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  civilizations  of  the  Far  East  are  so  different  from  those  of 

Europe,  from  which  the  American  people  sprang,  that  it  is  necessary 

for  special  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  initial  stages  of  training.     The 

most  effective  and  most  practical  way  of  meeting  this  situation  is  to 

^  train"  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  China,  Japan,  and  Russia, 
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where  they  may,  by  contact  with  the  people^  learn  the  languages  and 
customs  of  the  people  as  they  can  nowhere  else.  There  should  be  e^ 
tablished  at  Peking^  at  Tokyo,  and  at  Petrograd  special  schools  for 
the  training  of  Americans  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Russian.  Fa- 
cilities should  be  provided  at  each  of  these  schools  for  100  men  at 
a  time,  on  a  2-year  schedule  of  courses,  with  a  post-graduate  ooursa 
of  1  year  for  25  selected  students.  The  United  States  Congress 
should  provide  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  and  offer 
scholarsliips  carrying  $1,200  a  year,  exclusive  of  traveling  expenses, 
to  American  graduates  of  higher  schools  of  learning,  including  teeht- . 
nical  schools,  and  so  arranged  as  to  embrace  men  of  varj'ing  taienla 
and  training  and  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  very  fact  of  these  scholarships  being  offered  would  lend  a 
great  impetus,  throughout  the  country,  to  the  study  of  things  (Hdental, 
to  quality  men  to  take  the  examinations  prescribed.  In  fact,  as  a 
result  of  the  publicity  that  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  this  arrange- 
ment, many  of  the  school  boards  throughout  the  country  would  un- 
doubtedly find  it  advisable  to  provide  for  courses,  in  their  high-schoGl 
curricula,  in  the  history,  geography,  and  commerce  of  the  Far  East. 

Funds  should  be  provided  to  guarantee  the  continuation  of  the  up- 
keep of  these  schools,  with  a  full  quota  of  students,  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  Thus  50  students  would  enter  each  school  each  year,  and  in  10 
yeai^'  time  each  school  would  have  graduated  about  500  students 
specially  trained  in  the  language  and  civilization  of  these  countries, 
or  a  total  army  of  1,500  Americans  capable  of  assisting  in  interpreting 
China,  Japan,  and  Russia  to  the  x>eople  of  the  United  States. 

At  Peking  and  Tokyo  the  United  States  Congress  has  provided  fc«r 
the  training  of  10  and  6  students,  respectively,  every  two  years  for 
the  consular  service,  although  at  Peking  only  (wie  student  has  beea 
sent  out  during  the  past  two  years.  The  schools  now  proposed  might 
embrace  the  student  interpreters  now  provided  for  by  statutory  en- 
actment, merely  enlarging  the  present  arrangements.  The  Govern- 
ment would  then  have  the  first  call  on  these  men  for  its  consular,  dip- 
lomatic, and  other  service  requirements  in  its  relations  with  the  Far 
East.  Those  not  chosen  by  the  Government  should  be  free  to  choose 
to  enter  professional  or  commercial  fields  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the 
United  States.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  men  would  choose  to  returai 
to  the  United  States.  As  men  are  needed  in  America  who  have 
thorough  first-hand  informatioi;!  regarding  the  peoples  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Far  East,  there  should  oe  no  discouragement  to  men  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  for  service  at  home,  where  educational 
institutions  and  business  houses  wUl  undoubtedly  seek  them. 

NEED  OF  COOPERATION  AND  INTERPRETATION* 

China  is  a  wonderfully  rich  field  for  archaeological,  historical, 
sociological,  literary,  and  economic  research,  as  its  four  or  five  thous- 
and years  of  continuous  civilization  presents  to-day  to  tiie  outside 
world  a  treasure  house  of  human  experiences  and  accomplishments, 
much  of  which  still  remains  wholly  unknown  to  the  peoples  of  the 
West.  China  also  presents  a  great  wealth  of  undeveloped  natural 
resources,  as  likewise  do  the  vast  regions  stretching  into  Central  Asia 
and  Asiatic  Russia.  To  open  these  immense  treasures  to  the  influence 
of  modem  civilization,  so  that  the  world  may  benefit  thereby,  reqiures 
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the  cooperation  and  aid  of  men  from  the  West  trained  to  know  the 
East. 

China,  Japan,  and  Russia  all  need  men  of  the  West  who  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  environment  of  their  countries,  and  who, 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  peoples  of  these  coun- 
tries, are  able  sympathetically  to  appreciate  the  problems  that  modem 
civilization  has  to  present  to  these  peoples  in  tneir  efforts  to  utilize 
what  the  West  has  to  teach  and  to  give,  and  who  are  competent  to  aid 
them  in  their  adjustments  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  era  upon 
which  they  have  now  entered. 

Of  still  greater  importance  is  America's  need  of  Americans  who 
can  correctly  interpret  to  its  people  the  aspirations,  ideals,  and  senti- 
ments of  the  peoples  of  Asia.  Although  Asiatic  peoples  may  do 
much  to  interpret  themselves  to  us,  yet  we  shall  never  correctly  un- 
derstand them  and  our  relations  to  them  until  we  have  them  also 
interpreted  to  us  by  our  own  people,  who  naturally  view  them  from  a 
different  angle  from  that  from  which  they  view  themselves. 

From  the  commercial  viewpoint,  American  manufacturei's  and 
merchants  will  make  real  headway  in  Asiatic  markets,  where  they 
have  their  greatest  potentialities,  only  when  they  follow  the  methods 
that  have  contributed  so  substantially  to  their  success  at  home,  in- 
cluding the  sending  out  of  their  representatives  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  those  with  whom  they  would  seek  business.  In  China 
friendship  counts  for  much.  The  United  States  fortunately  posses- 
ses a  marvelous  asset  in  the  friendship  of  the  Chinese  people,  because 
of  its  just  and  sympathetic  attitude  during  the  entire  140  years  of  its 
relations  with  China.  But  Americans  fail  to  realize  on  this  asset  be- 
cause the  individual  American  does  not  know  China  and  the  Chinese 
people.  We  need  in  our  business  in  China  hundreds  of  men  able  to^ 
converse  with  the  Chinese  in  their  own  language. 

VITAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  LEARNING  LANGUAGES. 

Three-fifths  of  the  Chinese  people  speak  practically  one  dialect, 
Mandarin,  and  the  educated  peoples  of  the  other  two-fifths  are  be- 
coming familiar  with  Mandarin.  Railways  and  modem  public 
schools  are  eliminating  dialectic  differences.  Foreign  business  men 
in  China  formerly  depended  almost  entirely  upon  their  compradors 
and  had  very  little  direct  contact  with  other  Chinese.  The  day  of 
complete  dependence  upon  compradors  and  interpreters  is  gradually 
giving  way  to  the  time  when  every  live  foreign  firm  in  China  will 
have  men  of  its  own  nationality  capable  of  dealing  directly  with  the 
Chinese  in  their  own  language.  Furthermore,  foreigners  are  travel- 
ing more  each  year  into  the  interior  and  buying  from  and  selling 
directly  to  the  trade. 

The  Germans  before  the  war  made  much  headway  in  trade  in 
China  because  of  their  energy  in  learning  the  language  of  the  people 
and  seeking  direct  trade  relations.  The  writer  is  informed  that  Ger- 
man buyers  of  hides  in  Central  China  were  able  to  purchase  their 
goods  15  per  cent  cheaper  than  were. buyers  of  other  nationalities, 
who  purchased  through  five  sets  of  middlemen.  German  dye  mer- 
chants learned  Chinese  and  thereby  hastened  the  substitution,  by  the 
Chinese,  of  synthetic  indigo  for  the  natural  dye,  creating  a  trade 
worth  $10,000,000  a  year  for  German  indigo.    American  missionarieSi 
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and  a]so  the  biggest  single  business  organization  in  China,  an  Ameri- 
can oil  company,  realize  the  imjportance  of  carrying  on  their  wwk 
through  the  medium  of  the  Chinese  language.  When  China's  for- 
eign trade,  now  aggregating  about  $1,000,000,000  a  vear,  ^uals  the 
present  per  capita  K)reign  trade  of  Australia,  it  will  be  equivalent  to 
$05,000,000,000  a  year.  The  country's  resources  in  men  and  materials 
make  this  possible. 

The  knowledge  of  the  language  of  a  people  carries  with  it  far  more 
than  many  people  seem  to  realize.  It  affords  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  people  andj  more  important  stiU, 
a  sympathy  toward  these  customs  and  mstitutions,  which  it  seems  is 
diflScuit  to  acquire  in  any  other  way.  Very  few  Americans  in  China 
who  speak  Chinese  express  dissatisfaction  in  living  in  the  country; 
in  fact,  most  of  them  are  real  China  "  boosters,"  even  to  the  extent  of 
being  enthusiastic  over  the  Chinese  dietary.  Furthermore,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  it  is  easier  to  appreciate  the  other  man^ 
viewpoint — ^a  valuable  asset  in  business  as  well  as  political  relations. 
Very  few,  indeed,  are  the  interpreters  who  can  interpret  the  enthu- 
siasm and  feeling  with  which  one  often  succeeds  in  clinching  an 
argument. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Russian  languages  are  more  difficult  of 
acquisition  for  the  American  than  are  the  Romance  languages,  for 
obvious  reasons.  It  is  estimated  that  Chinese  is  about  three  times  as 
difficult  of  acquisition  for  the  American  as  French.  Japanese  and 
Russian  are  probably  equally  difficult.  This  is  another  of  the  rea- 
sons why  it  would  be  better  to  study  the  Asiatic  languages  in  their 
home  atmosphere,  where  they  can  be  naturally  acquired  with  greater 
ease  than  abroad. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ADVANTAGEOUS 

RELATIONS. 

The  United  States  is  certain,  because  of  its  position  on  the  Pacific, 
to  develop  more  intimate  relations  with  the  peoples  of  Asia  year  by 
year.  It  will  do  so  whether  it  wishes  or  not.  This  is  one  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  attaches  to  its  position.  America  will  feel  the 
effect  of  disturbing  elements  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Far  East 
The  peace  of  Asia  is  even  more  a  concern  to  the  United  States  than 
is  the  peace  of  Europe,  for,  in  its  final  analysis,  America  will  have 
to  stand  much  of  the  brunt  of  any  serious  disturbances  of  the  political 
atmosphere  of  the  Far  East.  Its  opportunities  on  the  Pacific  are 
without  limit,  but  its  responsibilities  will  prove  equally  great  The 
only  way  it  can  meet  these  opportunities  and  responsibilities,  credit- 
ablv  to  its  own  civilization  and  its  own  position,  is  by  an  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  pres- 
ent problems  confronting  them  in  their  relations  one  with  another 
and  with  the  West.  The  war  has  taught  us  that  we  are  a  part  of 
the  world  rather  than  apart  from  the  world,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  we  are  particularly  a  part  of  the  great  world  across  the  Pacific. 
,  The  United  States  will  in  the  future  succeed  best  in  commanding 
the  respect  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  when  those  peoples  learn  to  know 
that  the  American  people  know  them  and  temper  this  knowledge  with 
justice.  The  record  or  our  century  and  a  half's  relations  with  China 
IS  one  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.     It  has  been  achieved  through 
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a  persistent,  underlying  desire  always  to  do  right,  coupled  with  a 
ffoodlv  measure  of  what  Americans  term  luck.  While  it  is  to  be 
noped  that  we  shall  continue  to  persist  in  the  desire  to  do  right,  we 
can  not  always  count  on  the  other  element,  especially  so  as  condi- 
tions are  growing  more  and  more  complex  with  the  introduction  of 
other  factors  into  the  Far  Eastern  situation.  Our  only  safe  policy 
for  the  future  is  one  based  upon  an  intelligent  understandingof  the 
Far  East  and  its  peoples.  This  is  a  most  essential  factor.  Without 
it  we  may  unwittingly  make  some  very  disastrous  mistakes,  and  our 
wonted  good  luck  may  not  be  with  us  at  the  most  critical  moments. 
The  most  effective  way  to  learn  to  know  a  people  is  through  the 
medium  of  their  language.  The  United  States  should  lose  no  time 
in  providing  facilities  that  will  permit  a  considerable  number  of  its 
tramed  men  to  learn  the  languages  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Kussian  peoples.  This  should  oe  done  in  no  small  or  niggardly  way; 
in  fact,  it  will  be  a  success  only  when  imdertaken  in  the  true  Ameri- 
can spirit,  with  full  cognizance  of  the  great  importance  that  this 
work  will  have  in  our  future  relations  with  the  peoples  comprising 
one-half  the  world's  population.  The  seven  or  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  required  for  the  support  of  this  plan  is  a  small 
sum  indeed  compared  with  the  benefits  that  its  effective  consumma- 
tion will  bring  to  the  peoples  of  both  America  and  Asia  in  their 
mutual  political,  commercial,  and  social  relations.  Indirectly  the 
work  will  produce  a  much  needed  reaction  upon  the  whole  American 
people,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  result  in  an  effective  extension  of  the 
study  of  the  civilizations  of  the  Far  East  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  aggregate  cost  of  this  plan  over  a  period  of  10  years 
will  be  less  than  the  money  spent  each  year  in  American  missionary 
work  in  China,  and  less  than  the  amount  of  the  Boxer  indemnity 
fund  as  returned  by  the  United  States  to  China,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  which  100  Chinese  students  are  being  sent  to  America 
each  year  to  profit  by  the  best  that  our  country  has  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  educational  facilities.  Unless  we  send  a  goodly  number  of 
our  young  men  to  the  Far  East  to  learn  to  know  Asia  we  sl^all  fail  in 
the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  that  our  geographical  position 
thrusts  upon  us.  Can  we  afford  any  longer  to  delay  remedying 
the  present  one-sided  policy  of  our  attitude  toward  the  peoples  or  the 
Far  East? 

134569**— 20 ^26 
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By  Dr.  W.  B.  l^ttns,  DIreoftor  of  Kortli  CHina  tTnlon  X^uisuave  Beliool« 

The  chairman  of  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Shanghai 
has  been  quoted  as  saying: 

If  we  Chinese  merchants  were  to  so  to  Enshuid  to  establish  a  ooncem  wit^ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  EngUsh  language,  and  engage  some  of  jour  oountry- 
men  as  compradors  and  eliroffs  to  carry  on  all  the  tmslnesa,  Is  it  likely  that 
the  business  would  be  prosperous? 

British  merchants  generally  employ  Chinese  compradors  in  dealing  with 
Chinese  merchants.  As  no  comprador  knows  erenrthlng,  is  it  jpossihle  tiut 
they  should  be  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  goods?  Furthermore,  those  of  w 
Chinese  merchants  who  have  great  capital  and  who  are  well  versed  in  a  certaii 
line  of  business  generally  hold  positions  of  great  responsibility.  Such  men 
generally  have  no  spare  time  to  be  compradors  and  so  do  not  have  direct  detl- 
ings  with  the  British  merchanta  The  sale  of  goods  is  generally  done  throng 
the  medium  of  agents.  Most  of  the  old  Chinese  merchants  do  not  know  C^- 
lish,  while  your  Chinese  compradors  are  not  likely  to  be  good  linguists,  Mod 
thus  our  views  can  hardly  be  fully  explained  to  your  merchants. 

In  an  address  to  the  North  China  Union  Language  Schocd,  Sir 
John  Jordan,  British  minister,  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  matter  of 
language  study  as  follows: 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  was  confined  t© 
the  consular  services  and  misslonariea.  It  was  not  a  study  which  found  much 
favor  with  the  outside  public  of  tlie  treaty  ports  and  "Chinese  scholar"  wms 
as  often  as  not  a  synonym  for  a  crank  <»*  a  lunatic.  The  foreign  merdiant 
lived  his  own  life  and  was  quite  content  with  his  own  little  world,  with  his 
race  course  and  his  club,  while  his  wife  found  her  time  occupied  with  tennis 
and  afternoon  tea  parties.  For  aU  the  knowledge  of  Chinese  they  acquired 
they  might  have  been  thousands  ot  miles  away  from  China.  Mis8losariefl» 
on  the  other  hand,  obtained  the  right  of  resid^ice  in  the  interior,  and  to 
them  we  owe  a  very  great  deal  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language* 
which  is  being  spread  so  rapidly  nowadays  fey  such  Institutions  as  the 
Union  Language  School.  In  the  old  days  the  merchant  and  the  missioiiaiy 
were  far  apart  and  there  was  very  little  communication  between  them.  It  is 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  of  us  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  fast  disappear- 
ing. Railways,  too,  have  brought  increased  means  of  communication;  trade 
has  been  ol>liged  to  seek  new  outlets.  Cities  like  Obangsha,  for  instance,  whk* 
were  once  hermetlcaUy  sealed  to  the  foreigner,  are  now  thriving  with  business 
from  abroad. 

The  merchant  now  finds  it  as  necessary  to  know  Chinese  as  the  missionary. 
There  must  he  hundreds  of  young  Americans  and  Englishmen  scattered  over 
the  country  pushing  the  trade  of  such  immense  concerns  as  the  British- 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Co.,  and, 
believe  me,  the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  the  foreign  merchant  will  be 
found  in  every  important  center  in  China.  Young  men  now  realize  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  is  a  valuable  asset  which  will  become 
more  valuable  as  time  goes  on.  In  a  few  years  foreign  firms  when  adver- 
tising for  assistants  wiU  stipulate  for  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  as  a  necessary 
qualification. 

RELATION  OF  LINGUISTIC  ABILITY  TO  BUSINESS  SUCCESS. 

In  a  bi-lingual  business  the  man  who  speaks  both  languages  really 
makes  the  decision — in  other  words,  the  principals  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  interpreter.    The  foreign  business  man  who  can  speak  Chinese 
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is  wortk  Baoi^  to  kk  firm  than  the  HiAa  who  hae  to  w^ork  entity 
through  interpreters. 

Many  firms  have  secured  British  aod  American  representatives 
who  can  speak  Chinese  because  the^r  have  been  given  opportunity  to 
learn  the  kuguafe  in  connection  with  consukr,  customs,  or  mission- 
ary service,  but  uie  supply  from  such  sources  of  men  who  are  avail- 
able for  business  houses  is  entirely  too  small  and  if  the  British  and 
American  firms  are  not  to  lose  out  in  competition  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  natioD3  a  stronger  policy  in  regard  to  the  study 
of  the  language  must  be  adopted 

There  is  no  large  future  in  China  for  firms  that  do  not  give  ade- 

Slate  facilities  to  the  members  of  their  staffs  to  laim  the  bnguagc. 
usiness  houses,  legations,  missi<Nis,  and  Government  services  have 
been  experimentinff  with  tliis  pi'oblem  f<Mr  several  decades  and  have 
acquired  a  fund  of  experience  that  makes  it  possible  to  draw  up  a 
policy  that  will  guarantee  success. 

PROPER  AND  IMPROPER  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Experiments  have  shown  tliat  the  methods  of  language  study 
that  succeed  in  Europe  are  equally  applicable  in  the  study  of  Chinese. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  American  or  British  young  man  has 
had  no  experience  in  learning  to  speak  a  foreign  language,  and  learn- 
ing to  speak  is  more  important  than  learning  to  read,  write,  trans- 
late— ^though  these,  of  course,  have  their  value.  The  experience  that 
the  average  young  man  has  had  in  working  on  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
even  in  most  cases  on  the  modern  languages,  may  be  well  described 
as  a  careful  course  of  training,  scientincally  planned  to  unfit  him  for 
learning  a  language. 

The  question  as  to  wheth^  one  will  learn  to  speak  a  language 
depends  less  on  the  so-called  "natural  ability"  than  it  does  on  the 
adoption  of  the  right  methods  of  teaching,  and  these  are  known  and 
can  be  lean^  by  all.  Chinese  teadiers  have  been  trained  to  use 
these  methods  and  to  carry  responsibility,  taking  all  the  initiative 
and  directing  the  student  in  his  ^udy-  Formerly  the  general  opinion 
among  foreigners  was  that  if  a  person  was  not  insane  when  he  oegan 
the  study  of  Chinese  he  would  become  so  as  a  result  of  the  study. 
There  are  many  in  China  who  undertook  at  one  time  to  study  the 
language,  but  finding  that  their  so-called  teacher  knew  nothing  about 
teaching,  and  that  they  did  not  know  enough  to  direct  the  teacher 
in  his  work,  thev  gave  up  the  attempt  in  disgust.  All  this  is  changed 
now,  and  the  language  can  be  studied  under  conditions  that  are 
as  favorable  as  those  under  which  one  learns  to  speak  European 
languages. 

FOUR  STAGES  OF  DEVELOPMENT  IN  STUDY  OF  CHINESE. 

There  hare  been  four  stages  of  development  m  the  study  of  the 
language  by  foreigners  in  China: 

1.  At  the  commencement  the  seniors  planned  no  fixed  course  of 
study  for  their  jnniors  and  consequently  some  studied  and  some 
did  not. 

2.  Courses  of  ^udy  were  prepared  and  periodical  examinations 
were  required  more  or  less  repilarly.    The  students  were  told  to  pre- 
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pare  certain  material  but  were  given  onlv  indefinite  directions  as  to 
what  would  be  regarded  as  mastery,  with  the  result  that  many  stu- 
dents studied  Chinese  as  they  had  studied  Latin.  They  learned  only 
to  read  and  translate,  often  failing  to  proceed  to  conversation.  Lit- 
tle help  was  given  to  the  student,  and  often  the  teacher  had  no  idea 
of  the  standard  of  efficiency  to  be  attained.  S<Mne  good  sincdogaes 
were  produced  by  this  method,  but  it  wasted  much  time  and  resulted 
in  too  high  a  percentage  of  failures.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
is  not  in  the  preparation  of  proper  textbooks,  nor  in  the  selection  of 
the  best  of  those  already  prepared — though  this  should  not  be  neg- 
lected— ^but  in  securing  suitaole  teachers. 

3.  It  was  decided  that  the  old-style  Chinese  teacher  when  left  to 
himself  was  not  a  success,  and  language  schools  with  foreign  teachers 
were  established.  These  provided  classes  that  newcomers  could 
attend.  Class  competition  proves  stimulating,  and  once  or  twice  a 
week  the  student's  work  was  checked.  These  classes  have  been  usu- 
ally conducted  in  English  by  foreigners,  who,  even  when  they  have 
been  excellent  masters  of  it,  lectured  about  the  language,  but  seldom 
in  it.  Furthermore,  though  the  teachers  were  more  carefully  selected, 
they  were  often  given  little  or  no  training  and  the  work  done  by  the 
student  apart  from  the  class  hour  was  directed  by  himself,  ana  not 
by  the  private  Chinese  teachers,  who  were  employed  and  paid  by  tiie 
students.  Practically  none  of  the  classes  were  supervised  by  Chinese 
teachers;  often  the  class  was  conducted  by  the  foreigner  with  no 
Chinese  teacher  present.  In  some  of  these  schools  reading  and  trans- 
lating have  been  the  principal  work,  and  conversation,  wnich  should 
be  the  very  center  and  foundation  of  all  study,  has  been  more  or  less 
of  a  side  issue. 

4.  At  least  two  of  the  language  schools  in  China,  those  in  Nanking 
and  Peking,  have  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  their  work  by 
taking  entire  charge  of  the  study  time  of  their  students,  furnishing 
them  with  trained  private  teachers  who  direct  their  work.  The  best 
of  the  Chinese  teachei*s  have  been  trained  to  teach  the  classes,  and 
the  best  part  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  head  of  the  school  (who 
in  each  case  is  a  foreigner  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  science  of 
linguistics  and  who  has  visited  many  other  lan^age  schools)  is  given 
not  to  instructing  the  students  about  the  Chmese  langua^  but  to 
training  and   supervising   the   Chinese   teachers.     Experience   has 

E roved  that  the  Chinese  can  be  trained  to  teach,  and  since  their 
nowledge  of  the  idiom,  and  their  pronunciation,  accent,  and  tones 
are  naturally  superior  to  the  best  of  foreigners  they  can  do  work  bodi 
as  individual  teachers  and  in  leading  groups  much  more  efficiently. 
Furthermore,  where  the  teachers  have  been  trained  to  teach,  and 
know  how  to  make  use  of  pictures,  objects,  and  acting,  they  teach  ef- 
fectively without  the  use  of  English,  so  that  the  students  ^t  60 
minutes  in  every  hour.  Very  little  time  is  thus  taken  up  with  ex- 
planations. The  supply  of  teachers  is  unlimited,  and  the  groups  of 
students  can  be  made  as  small  as  desired,  and  as  a  result,  class  conver- 
sation is  feasible.  For  efficiency  and  economy  no  better  plan,  has  yet 
been  devised.  Conversation  is  made  the  principal  factor,  the  ^u- , 
dents  learning  by  listening  and  talking.  They  soon  learn  to  think  in 
Chinese,  and  convei-sational  mastery  is  followed  up  and  strengthened 
by  learning  to  read,  and  later  to  write,  the  material  that  they  have 
first  been  taught  to  use  orally. 
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Both  of  these  schools  provide  for  two  plans  of  study — one  for  those 
who  give  their  entire  time  to  the  study  of  the  language,  the  second 
for  those  who  are  able  to  devote  only  an  hour  or  two  a  day  to  this 
work.  In  the  latter  case  the  students  come  to  the  school  twice  a  week 
for  class  work  and  personal  teachers  are  sent  to  their  homes  or  oflSces 
for  an  hour  a  day. 

DESIRABILITY  OF  TRAINING  IN  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  all  the  large  ports  for  classes  for  both 
British  and  American  business  men.  There  is  every  reason  why 
these  should  be  combined.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  young 
men  should  in  the  beginning  work  under  a  foreign  director,  and  that 
the  actual  teaching  should  be  done  by  Chinese  who  have  been 
trained  for  this  work  and  who  are  employed  and  controlled  by  the 
school  and  not  by  the  student.  Many  young  men,  however,  are 
being  sent  to  the  smaller  outports  or  into  tne  country  soon  after  they 
arrive.  It  is  true  that  the  firms  usually  pay  for  a  teacher,  but  a 
teacher  who  does  not  know  how  to  teach,  working  with  a  student  who 
does  not  know  how  to  study,  can  not  produce  good  results.  Why 
should  not  the  firms  follow  the  example  of  the  Government  services, 
legations,  and  missions  in  sending  their  men  to  the  Peking  or  the 
Nanking  school  for,  say,  six  months,  where  they  will  work  under 
the  best  of  conditions,  and  then  send  them  to  their  ports  with  a 
trained  teacher  from  one  of  the  language  schools?  Such  a  stay  in 
one  of  the  language  schools  would  not  only  provide  a  good  working 
vocabulary  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  learn  more  of  the  language, 
but  would  be  a  time  of  training  in  "  things  Chinese  "  that  would  make 
the  young  men  permanently  more  valuable  to  their  firms. 
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HISTORICAL  BACKGROUNa 

It  was  not  BO  very  long  ago  that  China  was  noted  for  its  cons&tv%^ 
tism  and  its  people  were  referred  to  as  the  "  unchanging  Chinese.'' 
But  during  the  last  two  decades  the  changes  in  China  have  been  so 
kaleidoscopic  that  we  often  hear  the  oompTaint  nowadays  of  China's 
going  too  fast  The  changes  are  so  rapid  that  nobodv  knows  what 
the  country  will  do  next.  This  is  especially  true  with  reference  to 
the  changes  in  its  system  of  education.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell 
of  the  many  changes  in  Chinese  education  during  recent  years,  so 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  giving  an  account  of  the  system  of  Cjov- 
emment  education  as  it  exists  in  China,  pointing  out  its  trend,  and 
indicating  some  of  its  problems. 

China,  under  the  old  educational  system,  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
any  Government  schools.  Education  was  left  to  private  effort,  but 
literaiy  attainment  was  decided  by  the  Government  through  its  sys- 
tem or  comnetitive  examinations  and  was  rewarded  by  official  recog- 
nition. When  China  was  forced  to  join  the  family  of  nations,  it  dis- 
covered that,  in  order  to  preserve  its  national  existence,  it  must 
modify  its  system  of  education.  Instead  of  devoting  all  their  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  classics,  the  people  now  seek  to  under- 
stand the  sciences,  literature,  art,  laws,  and  government  of  western 
countries. 

From  the  day  that  China  came  into  intercourse  with  western  na- 
tions, it  began  to  feel  the  impelling  influence  of  reform.  Notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  conservatism  that  had  to  be  overcome, 
some  ot  the  Chinese  rulers,  scholars,  and  statesmen  early  saw  the  im- 
perative need  for  China  to  learn  those  things  that  have  made  the 
western  nations  great.  It  was  in  1898  that  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu 
issued  his  famous  reform  edicts.  They  embodied  all  the  reforms 
that  have  since  been  instituted  in  China.  ^  In  the  summer  of  that 
year  he  issued  an  edict  outlining  the  org[anization  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  modem  schools  for  teaching  Chinese  and  western  learning. 
The  scheme  provided  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges  m 
the  districts,  prefectures,  and  provincial  capitals,  the  whole  to  be 
capped  with  a  university  at  Peking.  This  edict  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  soon  after  its  promulgation  schools  sprang  up  over 
the  country. 

However,  this  enthusiasm  for  the  new  education  was  dampened 
by  tlie  Empress  Dowager  Tsu  Hsi.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
after  taking  the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands,  she  re- 
scinded the  Emperor's  educational  edicts  and  restored  the  literary 
examinations.  Her  retrograde  policy  plunged  China  into  the  Boxer 
uprising  and  nearly  caused  the  downfall  of  the  nation.    When  the 
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court  returned  to  Peking,  stie  became  a  progressiTe,  reenacted  and  en- 
larged upon  the  Emperor's  edicts,  and  staged  the  country  once  more 
on  educational  reform. 

In  September,  1901,  she  issued  an  edict  ordering  tite  provincial 
examination  halls  to  be  turned  into  colleges.  A  middle  school  was 
to  be  opened  in  each  prefecture ;  an  elementary  school  was  to  be  estab- 
lished m  each  district,  and  primary  schools  were  to  be  established 
in  large  numbers.  At  about  the  same  time  she  sent  out  another  edict, 
urging  the  viceroys  to  send  students  abroad  to  study  the  new  learning. 

In  <juick  succession  appeared  edicts  for  the  establishment  of  col- 
leges in  the  provincial  capitals  and  leading  cities,  the  opening  of  nor* 
mal  schools  and  an  educational  board  in  Feking,  modifications  of  the 
competitive  examinations,  eta  But  this  attempt  to  graft  the  new 
onto  the  old  did  not  work  well.^  It  was  found  that  as  mng  as  the  old 
examination  sjstem  was  retained,  the  modem  schools  would  not 
prosper.  So,  m  September,  1905,  the  last  blow  was  given  to  the  old- 
style  literary  exammation.  To  appreciate  the  significance  and  far- 
reaching  effect  of  abolishing  this  traditional  system,  we  need  to 
rememt^r  that  this  time-honored  syst^n  swayed  the  intellectual  and 
official  life  of  the  Chinese  people  for  more  than  12  centuries.  Its 
aim  was  to  prepare  and  select  men  of  ability  for  the  service  of  the 
State.  It  sei-ved  its  purpose.  It  had  itsgerm  in  the  maxim,  "  Em- 
ploy the  able  and  promote  the  worthy."  Tne  scholars  chosen  uirough 
the  competitive  examinations  became  public  officials,  and  entrance  to 
official  life  was  regarded  as  the  goal  of  all  higher  intellectual  train- 
ing. With  the  doing  away  of  the  civil  semce  examinations  came 
the  spread  of  modem  education,  which  sought  to  provide  courses 
intended  to  train  pupils  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times. 

The  revolution  of  1911,  which  overthrew  the  Manchu  Dynasty  and 
ushered  in  the  Republic,  was  a  notable  landmark  in  the  history  of 
education  in  China.  Soon  after  its  organization  at  Nanking,  the 
provisional  government  turned  its  attention  to  popular  education. 
It  demanded  the  use  of  only  such  textbooks  as  were  m  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  republicanism.  It  emphasized  manual  work,  military 
and  physical  exercises,  eliminated  the  classics  from  the  primary 
school,  and  permitted  boys  and  girls  to  study  together  in  the  same 
lower  primary  school.     It  also  stressed  social  education. 

When  the  Republic  became  a  fact,  education  took  on  a  new  aim. 
The  chief  emphasis  was  the  formation  of  a  moral  character,  which 
was  to  be  supplemented  by  an  industrial  and  military  education  and 
rounded  out  by  an  aesthetic  education. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  system  of  education  in  vogue  to-day  in  China 
came  down  from  the  Manchu  Dynasty,  modified  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions brouj^t  about  by  the  change  in  the  form  of  government  With 
this  historical  perspective  we  are  ready  to  consi<fer  the  system  as  it 
exists. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

At  the  head  of  the  system  is  the  Ministry  of  Education,  with  its 
Minister  of  Education,  who  has  general  supervision  of  matters  per- 
taining to  education  throughout  the  country.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
vice  minister  and  four  councilors.  The  work  of  the  Ministry  is 
divided  into  three  bureaus — ^bureau  of  general  education,  bureau  of 
technical  or  professional  education,  ana  bureau  of  social  education. 
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The  bureau  of  general  education  has  charge  of  kindergartens,  pri- 
marj*,  middle,  and  normal  schools,  school  attendance  and  certification, 
and*  appointment  of  teachers.  The  bureau  of  technical  or  profes- 
sional education  looks  after  the  affairs  of  colleges  and  universities, 
higher  technical  schools,  and  the  sending  of  students  abroad.  The 
bureau  of  social  education  has  charge  otaffairs  relating  to  popular 
education,  public  lectures,  libraries,  the  stage,  museums,  exhibits,  etc 

The  Ministry  of  Education  sends  out  inspector  to  visit  the  schools 
of  the  various  Provinces.  The  country  is  divided  into  eight  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  is  provided  with  two  inspectors.  The  inspectors 
are  expected  to  look  into  educational  administration,  school  condi- 
tions, finance,  hygiene,  the  work  of  the  educational  officers,  social 
education,  and  matters  indicated  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  They 
have  no  arbitrary  power,  but  they  may  express  their  opinions  to  the 
local  educational  authorities  regarding  school  instruction  and  man-  . 
agement,  violation  of  educational  laws,  and  matters  decided  upon 
by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

In  each  Province  and  administrative  area  is  a  commissioner  of 
education,  who  takes  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  Prov- 
ince. He  is  the  agent  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  has  the  help 
of  a  corps  of  assistants.  His  duties  are  to  see  that  the  regulations 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  are  carried  out  and  to  make  reports  of 
educational  conditions  in  the  Province.  Each  Province  has  also  a 
number  of  inspectors,  who  are  required  to  visit  schools  and  make 
reports.  Each  district  has  its  board  of  education  to  look  after  its 
eciucational  affairs,  with  its  school  inspector.  Certain  gentry  are 
selected  to  manage  the  educational  affairs  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  SYSTEM. 

The  accompanying  chart  (fig.  21)  gives  a  graphic  representation 
of  the  school  system  existing  in  China,  with  the  approxmiate  age  of 
a  pupil  for  a  particular  grade.  At  the  bottom  is  the  lower  primary 
or  citizen  school  of  four  years.  After  completing  this  course  a  pupil 
may  enter  a  higher  primary  school  or  an  industrial  school  of  the 
"  B  "  class,  whose  course  covers  three  years.  From  the  higher  pri- 
mary school  a  pupil  may  go  to  a  middle  school,  whose  course  extends 
over  four  years,  or  an  industrial  school  of  the  "A"  class,  or  a  normal 
school.  For  pupils  who  can  not  go  on  to  a  higher  grade  after  finish- 
ing the  lower  primary  or  higher  primary  school,  supplementary 
courses  of  two  years  are  provided.  A  pupil  may  go  from  the  middle 
school  to  a  university,  which  has  a  preparatory  course  of  two  years 
and  a  collegiate  course  of  four  years,  or  he  may  go  to  a  professional 
school  or  a  higher  normal  school.  The  higher  normal  school  course 
requires  four  years,  with  one  preparatory  year.  The  industrial 
school  also  requires  a  preparatory  year,  and  its  course  covers  three 
years. 

PRniART  SCHOOLS. 

Primary  education  aims  to  develop  a  child  mentally  and  physically, 
lay  the  foundation  for  good  citizenship,  and  enable  him  to  make  his 
own  living  in  the  world.  These  aims  are  common  to  the  lower  and 
higher  primary  schools.     The  responsibility  for  establishing  primary 
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schools  rests  with  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  either  singly  or  con- 
jointly. Higher  primary  schools  are  established  by  districts,  whose 
officials  determine  their  number  and  location.  If  they  have  the 
money,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  may  also  establish  higher  primary 
.schools  with  the  consent  of  the  district  magistrate,  Kindergailens, 
schools  for  defectives,  and  other  schools  of  a  corresponding  grade  are 
managed  in  the  same  way  as  the  primary  school. 
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FiQ.  21. — Graphic  representation  of  school  system  in  China. 
BIIDDLB  SCHOOLS. 

The  middle  school  aims  to  complete  the  general  education  of  a  child 
and  to  make  him  an  efficient  citizen.  The  provincial  authorities  are 
re.si>onsible  for  the  establishment  of  middle  schools,  whose  number 
ana  location  are  determined  by  the  Governor  of  a  Province.  Provin- 
cial middle  schools  are  maintained  by  the  revenue  of  the  Provinces. 
Distiict  middle  schools  may  be  established  by  districts  if  they  have 
the  money. 

THE  UNIVERSmr. 

The  university  aims  to  train  men  of  ability  for  the  service  of  the 
State.  Its  preparatory  department  has  three  groups  of  alternate 
courses.     One  is  for  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  faculty  of  arts, 
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law,  and  oommeroe,  another  is  for  thoee  wlio  look  forward  to 
ing  the  faculty  of  science,  and  the  third  is  for  fhoae  wbo  intend  to 
enter  the  faculty  of  medicine.  The  university  offers  c(KirBes  ia  arts, 
science,  law,  comm^ce,  medicine,  agriealtuie,  and  applied  Bcieooe. 

PBOFE8BIONAL  0CSOOUL 

Professional  schools,  which  may  be  established  by  the  central  Grov- 
ermnent.  provincial  authorities,  or  private  individuals,  aim  to  train 
for  soiiie  special  profession  or  vocation.  They  may  be  classed  as 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  agriculture,  commerce,  art,  music,  science, 
language,  etc. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  schools  are  divided  into  boys^  normal  schools,  girls'  nor- 
mal schools,  and  higher  normal  schools.  Their  aim  is  to  train  ele- 
mentary school -teacfiers.  The  higher  normal  schools  are  to  train 
teachers  for  the  middle  and  normal  schools.  This  class  of  schools  is 
established  and  supported  by  the  Provinces.  The  provincial  authori- 
ties decide  the  number  and  location  of  normal  schools,  but  districts 
and  private  individuals  may  also  establish  normal  schools  with  the 
consent  of  the  provincial  authorities.  Higher  normal  schools  are 
established  by  the  central  Jjrovemment,  and  are  therefore  regarded 
as  national  institutions.  Normal  and  higher  normal  school  students 
do  not  pay  tuition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  receive  an  allowance  from 
the  school.  Each  normal  school  has  a  practice  school  attached  to  it, 
and  each  higher  normal  school  has  an  elementary  and  a  middle  school 
for  practice  teaching.  Kindergartens  may  also  be  attached  to  girls' 
normal  schools. 

INDUSTRLAX  SCHOOLS. 

Industrial  schools,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  "A^  and  "  B ,"  aim  to 
impart  tlie  knowledge  and  skill  required  in  trades,  commerce,  and 
agriculture.  The  "  B  "  grade  of  industrial  schools  gives  an  elemen- 
tary industrial  education  according  to  the  needs  of  localities,  while 
the  "A"  grade  gives  a  complete  general  industrial  education.  In- 
dustrial schools  of  the  lower  grade  are  established  by  the  districts^ 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  or  by  bureaus  of  trades,  commerce,  and 
agriculture,  while  those  of  the  higher  grade  are  established  by  tho 
Province. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  generally  speaking,  the  central  Government 
is  responsible  for  higher  education,  the  provincial  government  looks 
after  secondary  education,  and  elementary  education  is  in  the  hands 
of  district  officials  and  the  gentry  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

CURRICULUM. 

What  do  these  schools  teach  ?  It  would  take  too  lon^  to  describe 
the  courses  for  the  different  grades  of  schools,  so  we  shall  give  but  a 
brief  account  of  the  content  of  the  curricula  of  primary  and  middle 
schools. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  lower  primary  school  includes  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  EtMcs,  Chinese,  arithmetic,  drawing,  manual  wcwk, 
singing,  and  physical  culture,  with  sewing  for  girls.    The  number  of 
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weekly  reciUition  periods  (including  study)  of  45  minutes  ranges 
from  22  in  the  first  year  to  28  for  boys  and*29  for  girls  in  the  fourth 
year. 

The  subjects  tau^t  in  the  higher  primary  school  are:  Ethics,  Chi- 
nescj  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  science,  drawing,  manual  work, 
singing,  and  physical  culture.  SewinjB:  for  girls  and  agriculture  for 
boys  are  added.  English  is  required  m  the  third  jear,  and  this  sub- 
ject may  be  begun  in  tl^  seccHid  year  in  some  localities.  The  number 
of  recitation  periods  of  50  minutes  each  per  week  is  30,  with  two 
additional  periods  for  girls  in  the  second  and  third  years.  i 

The  middle  school  curriculum  prescribes  the  following  subjects: 
Ethics,  Chinese,  mathematics,  foreign  language,  history,  geography, 
nature  study,  pnysics,  chemistry,  civics,  drawmg.  manual  work,  do- 
mestic science,  gardening,  music,  and  physical  culture.  The  number 
of  weekly  recitation  periods  of  55  minutes  for  boys  is  33  for  the  first 
year,  34  for  the  second,  35  for  the  tiiird,  and  34  for  the  fourth,  while 
those  for  girls  range  from  82  to  35.  Girls  are  required  to  take  do- 
mestic science  and  sewing,  with  gardening  as  an  optional  subject. 

The  curricula  as  thev  stand  represent  many  changes  and  are  quite 
different  from  what  they  were  when  first  promulgated  during  the 
Mfmchu  regime.  One  or  tiie  great  changes  was  the  elimination  of 
the  Chinese  classics,  wlucb  formerly  occupied  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  school  hours  in  the  higher  primary  school.  Three  periods 
a  week  are  now  devoted  to  the  Chinese  classics  in  the  higher  primary 
school.  This  change  made  it  possible  to  introduce  new  subjects, 
which  are  taught  with  the  experimental  method.  Another  si^ifi- 
cant  change  was  the  introduction  of  social  and  industrial  subjects, 
correlating  the  work  of  the  classroom  to  the  demands  of  real  life. 
Such  studies  as  manual  training,  drawing,  d<Hnestic  science,  and 
agriculture  give  the  boys  and  girls  of  China  a  dianoe  for  sense-train- 
ing. The  third  change  of  considerable  significance  was  the  relief  of 
the  crowded  schedule.  This  enables  the  pupils  to  do  more  thorough 
work  and  prevents  them  from  injuring  their  health  through  over- 
study* 

STATISTICS. 

The  last  statistics  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Eklucation  are  for 
the  year  1913-14 ;  the  figures  for  that  year  and  1S12-13  are  given  bfr- 
low  for  comparison : 


Item. 


1913-13 


1- 


1913-14 


NioBber  of  Bchooto 

Number  of  students  enroned 

Ifmnber  of  stadents  graduated 

Number  of  teachers 

Number  of  school  administrators . . . 

Aanual  inoonie  lor  schools 

Annual  expenditares 

mt  school  Xund  or  property. 


87,272 

108,443 

2,fi83,3f(7 

«,«3,a86 

17«,207 

SIX,  221 

129,297 

1M,607 

•8,929 

ta,m 

a  189,647,096 

aS34,17»,083 

•t».«7,«M 

•  •85,151,361 

•|Sa,041;l» 

•  •9S,067,]i» 

a  Chinese  dollars.     See  footnote  on  p.  124. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  general  increase  in  the  figures  for 
1913-14  over  those  for  tJie  preceding  year.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  was  24  per  cent.     The  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
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the  different  Provinces,  in  round  numbers,  varied  from  4SO,000  in 
Szechwan  to  15,000  in  Heihmgkiang.  The  Ministry  of  Education  is 
now  collecting  up-to-date  statistics,  which  will  be  issued  in  a  few 
months,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  progress  education  in 
China  has  made  during  the  interval. 

According  to  "The  Educational  Directory  and  Year  Book  of 
China  "  for  1918,  the  number  of  pupils  in  schools  in  China  during 
1917  was  4,075,338.  This  grand  total  is  made  up  of  3,898,065  bovs 
and  177,273  girls.  The  total  number  of  schools,  according  to  tte 
same  authority,  was  122,286. 

AUXILIARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Under  "  Organization  of  system ''  we  have  described  briefly  the 
controlling  agencies  of  the  Chinese  educational  system.  Here  we 
wish  to  give  a  summary  account  of  some  of  the  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions that  exercise  much  influence  in  shaping  the  educational  policy 
and  in  spreading  education. 

PROVINCIAL  EDUCATION   ASSOaATIONS. 

In  every  Province  and  territorial  district  there  is  a  provincial  edu- 
cation association,  formed  by  teachers,  administrators  of  education, 
and  persons  who  are  interested  in  educational  work.  The  associa- 
tion acts  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  schools  and  the  Govern- 
ment. It  promotes  new  movements  in  education.  Within  it  are 
various  organizations,  such  as  kindergarten  association,  primary 
school  association,  normal  school  association,  English  teachers'  asso- 
ciation. Boy  Scouts'  association,  etc  It  sends  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Provincial  Education  Associations,  which  holds  a 
yearly  conference.  It  gives  public  lectures  and  conducts  summer 
mstitutes. 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  PROVINCIAL  ASSOHATIONS. 

This  Alliance  is  composed  of  the  provincial  education  associations 
of  different  Provinces  and  territorial  districts.  It  holds  an  annual 
conference  at  a  place  designated  by  the  conference  of  the  preceding 
year.  Each  Province  or  territorial  district  sends  three  delegates  to 
the  conference.  The  Alliance  has  no  officers,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  is  elected  at  the  first  meeting.  The  purpose  of  the  -AJli- 
ance  is  to  exchange  educational  ideas  amon^  the  dele^tes,  to  dis- 
cuss, deliberate,  and  pass  resolutions  concerning  educational  policies. 
If  resolutions  are  passed,  they  are  forwarded  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  Some  of  the  important  resolutions  passed  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  Ministry  of  Eaucation  by  the  conference  of  1917  were: 

To  divide  the  country  into  university  districts  and  to  establish 
imiversities  therein. 

To  adopt  standard  pronunciations  for  the  Chinese  language  and  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  new  phonetic  alphabet  throughout  the  country 
in  order  to  unify  the  spoken  language  of  the  nation. 

To  standardize  scientific  and  technical  terms. 

To  make  preparations  for  carrying  out  compulsory  education  in 
the  near  future. 

To  make  plans  for  extending  vocational  education. 

To  extend  female  education. 
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ALLIANCE  OF  HIGHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  recent  conference  of  higher  normal  school  principals  formed 
an  alliance  for  mutual  assistance.  The  alliance  will  meet  once  a  year 
to  exchange  ideas  and  consider  questions  of  common  interest. 

INDICATIONS  OF  PROGRESS. 

Considering  that  the  new  education  in  China  has  been  conducted 
with  poorly  qualified  teachers  and  administrators  and  has  been 
handicapped  by  lack  of  funds,  good  progress  lias,  on  the  whole,  been 
made.  A  foreign  observer  recently  said :  "  There  can  be  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  persistent  pursuit  of  an  ideal ;  and  it  is  gladly  admit- 
ted that  real  progress  has  been  made  by  the  educational  authorities 
during  that  troublous  last  five  j^ears  in  an  environment  crowded  with 
clashing  political  and  material  interests." 

The  year  1917  was  characterized  by  the  civil  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South  and  the  Tientsin  floods,  which  affected  educa- 
tion a  great  deal.  But  in  spite  of  these  handicaps,  educational  work, 
except  in  the  districts  where  fighting  took  place  or  the  districts  that 
-were  under  water,  went  on  as  usual.  The  diverting  of  school  funds 
for  military  purposes  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress.  To 
raise  necessary  funds,  the  Ministry  of  Education  resorted  to  extraor- 
dinary means.  A  notification  was  published  that  the  Government 
would  reward  with  the  Chia-ho  decoration  anyone  who  would  con- 
tribute $100  toward  educational  work.  During  the  year  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  took  two  important  steps  to  promote  efficiency  in 
administration  and  in  the  teaching  force. 

One  of  the  important  steps  was  the  establishment  by  presidential 
mandate  of  the  office  of  the  commissioners  of  education  in  the  various 
Provinces.  This  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
of  education  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  the  Provinces.  This 
step  was  taken  with  the  idea  of  centralizing  the  control  and  carrying 
out  developments  in  the  administration  of  education.  The  new  com- 
missioners are  occupying  much  the  same  position  under  the  gover- 
nors as  the  chancellors  of  education  under  the  Manchu  rule. 

The  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  constitutes  another 
important  step  taken  in  1917.  The  Ministry  of  Education  recently 
sent  instructions  to  the  Provinces  requiring^  all  primary  school  teach- 
ers to  take  an  examination.  This  order  is  being  carried  out,  and 
certificates  are  being  issued  to  teachers  who  have  the  necessary  q[uali- 
fications.  The  work  is  entrusted  to  a  board  of  examiners  appomted 
by  the  commissioner  of  education  of  each  Province.  Graduates  of 
normal  schools  of  recognized  standing  are  exempted  from  the  exami- 
nation. The  conference  of  principals  of  higher  normal  schools  also 
recommended  that  middle  school  teachers  be  examined.  These  steps^ 
when  carried  out,  will  weed  out  those  teachers  who  do  not  possess 
sufficient  qualifications  and  will  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
force. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS. 

BOY  SCOUT  MOVEMENT. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  popular  and  successful  in  a  number  of 
centers  in  China,  especially  in  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  Wusih.  It  is 
destined  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  educational  life  of  China.    There 
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are  more  than  4,000  soouta  in  Kianno,  and  Kwaagton^  htm  half  that 
number.  Last  year  the  Kiangsu  Elducational  Association  called  a 
meeting  of  scoutmasters  with  the  view  of  organizing  a  prorincial 
Boy  Scouts  Associatitm.  Later  delegates  adopted  regulations  for 
such  an  association.  A  training  school  for  scoutmasters  was  held 
at  the  Kiangsu  Educational  Association  for  three  weel^  during  the 
summer  of  1917,  and  was  attended  by  nearly  200  primary  school 
teachers.  The  Ministry  of  Education  sent  out  a  dispatch  praising 
the  fine  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  l^ianghai  and  Wusih.  The  min- 
istry also  instructed  the  provincial  insp^tors  of  schools  to  do  their 
best  to  promote  and  encourage  the  Boy  Scoot  movement  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Association  of  China  a  big  scout  rally 
was  held  in  Shanghai  in  November,  1917.  About  500  scouts,  repre- 
senting nearly  all  the  troops  in  the  district,  attended.  They  stLve 
admirable  exhibitions  of  flag  signaling,  scout  drill,  and  crjrde  oiuL 

VOCATIONAL  KDUCATIOK. 

In  line  with  the  modern  trend  in  western  countries,  vocational 
education  has  been  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  educatcH-s  Ia 
China  during  the  past  severd  years.  It  is  a  live  question  at  present 
It  has  been  found  that  the  majority  of  the  middle-school  graduates 
can  not  do  anything  toward  making  a  living,  showing  that  the  scho<^ 
of  Cliina  are  not  training  men  to  do  the  work  of  life.  Hence  there 
has  been  a  feeling  that  Chinese  education  should  be  more  practical 
and  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  correlate  our  school  work  with 
the  work  of  real  life.  This  gave  birth  to  the  National  Vocational 
Education  Association,  which  has  a  membership  of  more  than  a 
thousand,  including  most  of  the  leading  educators  in  China.  The 
provincial  education  a^ssociations  and  a  number  of  Government  offi* 
cials  have  pledged  their  support  to  the  movement  Following  the 
National  Education  Conference  in  1917  the  del^ates  were  invited  to 
a  conference  on  vocational  education  at  the  Kiangsu  Educational 
Association  building.  The  delegates  pledged  themselves  to  push 
this  phase  of  education  in  their  respective  Provinces  on  their  return. 
The  Kiangsu  provincial  government  is  granting  an  annual  subsidy 
of  $3,000  toward  the  current  expenses  of  the  association.  A  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  subscribed  b^^  wealthy  Chinese  in  the  PhUip- 

Eines  and  Straits  Settlements  for  a  model  vocational  school  in  Shang- 
ai.  The  secretary  of  the  association  is  Dr.  Monlin  Chiang,  who  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  who  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Commercial  Press. 

ASBOB  DAT. 

The  people  of  China  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  a  close  con- 
nection between  deforestation  and  floods  and  to  realize  the  beneficial 
effect  of  forest  trees.  The  Chinese  Forestry  A^M>ciation  has  been 
trying  to  get  the  people  to  set  aside  the  Ching  Ming  festival,  which 
occurs  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  as  a  time  for  planting  trees. 
The  association  has  been  sending  out  much  printed  matter  urging 
schools,  clubs,  and  the  people  generally  to  impress  upon  the  mm<S 
of  the  children  of  China,  the  importance  of  the  tree  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.  The  schools  are  beginning  to  observe  Ching  Ming  as  an 
arbor  day. 
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Sports  of  various  kinds  are  being  taken  up  with  zest  in  Chinese 
schools.  School  athletic  meetings  are  being  held  in  all  parts  of 
China,  and  a  proper  liking  for  manly  sports  is  rapidly  spreading. 
China  now  competes  with  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the 
Far  Eastern  Olympic  games,  which  are  held  every  two  years.  In 
1917  the  Chinese  athletes  made  a  poor  showing  in  Japan.  This  de- 
feat has  stimulated  greater  effort,  if  cme  may  judge  rrom  the  many 
track  and  field  meets  held  in  the  spring  of  1918,  especially  in  North 
and  East  China.  A  series  of  local  meets  culminated  in  two  great 
sectional  meets — ^the*  North  China  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  meet, 
held  at  Paotingfu,  and  the  East  China  Intercollegiate  Athletic  meet, 
held  at  Hangchow.  The  former  meet  in  1918  was  the  greatest  occa- 
sion in  athletics  for  China.  TTiirty-one  institutions  from  nine  north- 
em  Provinces  sent  teams.  Besides  regular  track  and  field  events, 
there  was  an  intercity  basket  ball  tournament,  exhibition  ^mes  in 
volley  ball  and  baseball,  and  some  gymnastic  work  by  a  special  class 
in  the  Normal  College. 

At  the  same  time  and  place  was  held  the  Chihli  Middle  School 
meet.    Many  new  records  were  established  at  these  meets. 

A  beginnmg  is  being  made  in  providing  playgrounds  in  Chinese 
cities.  The  demand  for  teachers  of  athletics  and  supervisors  of  play 
has  called  into  existence  schools  of  physical  education.  Chief  among 
this  new  class  of  schools  are  the  schools  of  physical  edix^tion  re- 
cently opened  by  the  naticmal  committees  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A  and  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  of  China,  whose  graduates  will  do  much  to  improve  the 
health  of  tiie  Chinese  people  and  devetop  the  play  instinct  in  Chinese 
children.  This  attention  paid  to  western  athletics  has  revived  inter- 
est in  the  ancient  system  of  boxing  and  fencing. 

PRESENT  TENDENCIES. 

MOVEMENT  TO  BiAKE  MAKDAKIN  THE  UNIVEB&AL  LANGUACX  OF  CBBiA. 

The  unification  of  the  spoken  language  of  China  has  received  the 
thoujghtful  consideration  of  Chinese  educators  in  recent  years.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  has  engaged  experts  in  working  out  a  system 
somewhat  resembling  the  "kana"  in  use  in  Japan.  The  sounds  of 
the  langua^  have  been  assigned  symbols,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
system  willgreatly  lighten  and  simplify  the  work  of  children  during 
the  first  years  at  school.  This  system  has  been  perfected,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  due  to  political 
changes  it  would  have  been  promulgated  before  now.  The  confer- 
ence of  principals  of  the  higher  normal  schools,  held  in  Peking  re- 
cently, recommended  that  an  organized  effort  be  made  to  do  away 
with  the  dialects  and  to  make  Mandarin  the  only  spoken  language  of 
China.  It  was  expected  that  during  the  summer  of  1018  teachers  in 
Bon-Mandarin-speaking  districts  would  be  required  to  take  courses 
in  special  institutes  to  Team  Mandarin  and  phonetic  scripts. 

A  fifystem  known  as  the  Chu-yin  Tzu-mu  system  for  simplifying 
Chinese  writing  is  now  bein^  used  widely.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
the  army  as  the  basis  of  its  signal  code,  and  is  therefore  being  taught 
to  all  the  army.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  the  code  used  by  the  ponce. 
It  is  being  taught  to  the  Chinese  labor  battalions  in  France.    It  has 
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not  only  l)eon  taught  in  Peking  but  has  also  been  approved  by 
Kian^u  Educational  Association,  which  conducts  evening  cla 
teaching  it.  A  number  of  books  have  been  written  and  published 
making  use  of  the  system.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  this  Cha- 
yin  Tzu-mu  system  will  be  rapidly  and  widely  extended,  and  that 
much  literature  will  be  printed  m  this  form  of  script.  The  growth  of 
democracy  in  China  will  depend  largely  upon  the  exteni:  to  which  the 
people  are  informed  regarding  the  Government.  This  is  one  of  the 
underlying  causes  that  will  promote  the  use  of  simplified  writing  in 
China.' 

EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION  TO  AMERICA. 

The  conference  of  principals  of  lii^her  normal  schools  also  recom- 
mended that  an  educational  commission  be  sent  to  America  in  1919, 
to  be  composed  of  the  principals  of  the  six  higher  normal  schools  of 
the  country  and  delegates  from  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Dr.  P. 
W.  Kuo,  acting  president  of  the  Government  Teachers  College,  Nan- 
king, who  specialized  in  education  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  was  expected  to  be  a  member  of  the  commission. 

UNIFICATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BIETHODS. 

The  adoption  of  special  means  to  unify  educational  methods  was 
decided  upon  by  the  above-mentioned  conference.  The  scheme  pro- 
vides that  two-thirds  of  the  students  for  each  higher  normal  scao^ 
should  come  from  outside  Provinces  and  only  one-third  from  the 
Province  in  which  the  school  is  located.  This  system  will  do  away 
with  provincialism,  which  is  strong  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
and  will  make  the  educational  methods  more  uniform. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBrT. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  nation-wide  exhibit  on  education  in 
Peking  in  1919.  This  will  enable  educators  from  different  sections 
to  see  what  is  being  done  in  other  parts  and  will  do  much  to  extend 
education  in  China. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  FUTURE. 

Financing  the  new  educational  system  remains  one  of  China's  un- 
solved problems.  The  money  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  is  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  regular  items  of  the  national  and  provincial 
budgets.  Unfortunately,  the  spending  of  these  appropriations  is  left 
with  the  officials,  who  may  use  theui  for  other  purposes.  Modem 
education  will  make  but  slow  progress  so  long  as  this  is  possible.  A 
special  education  tax  will  have  to  be  levied.  This  will  probably  be 
done  when  the  internecine  strife  comes  to  an  end  and  the  Govern- 
ment can  pay  more  attention  to  educational  matters. 

The  enforcement  of  compulsory  education  throughout  the  countiy 
in  the  near  future  is  a  big  undertaking,  accompanied  with  many  dif- 
ficulties. To  make  education  universal  throughout  Cliina,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  1,000,000  schools,  with  1,500,000  teachers,  are  needed. 
The  emphasis  is  now  wisely  placed  on  primary  education.  The  plan 
now  is  to  extend  education  to  all,  not  to  provide  educational  facilities 
for  a  few.  Preliminary  measures  require  children  from  7  to  14 
years  of  age  to  attend  school. 
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Eflforts  will  be  made  to  bring  about  a  closer  adjustment  of  school 
work  to  the  rapidly  changing  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
times,  and  to  make  the  curriculm  a  means  of  preparing  the  pupils  for 
their  career  after  leaving  school.  This  attempt  to  relate  education 
to  life  will  result  in  a  more  practical  form  of  education  for  China. 

In  this  article  we  have  endeavored  to  state  facts,  and  not  generali- 
zations, without  any  attempt  at  imity.  We  have  tried  to  look  at  the 
process  of  Government  education  sympathetically.  After  all  that 
IS  said  and  done,  the  overpowering  thought  is  how  much  still  remains 
to  be  done.  Instead  of  4,000,000  there  should  be  40,000,000  children 
in  school  in  China.  What  a  gigantic  task  lies  ahead  of  Chinese  edu- 
cators! Undoubtedly  the  new  education  in  China  presents  many 
glaring  defects.  Were  we  to  look  for  them  we  would  find  plenty  of 
mstances  of  inadejiuate  equipment,  ineflicient  teachers,  poor  text- 
books, lack  of  discipline,  ill-qualified  inspectors  and  admmistrators, 
etc.  but  we  believe  that  real  progress  is  being  made  in  spite  of  ad- 
verse conditions.  We  prefer  to  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the 
Chinese  people  are  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  their  educational  ideal 
notwithstanding  the  serious  diflScuIties  in  the  way.  (Jiven  time  and 
the  establishment  of  peace  within  its  borders,  we  feel  confident  that 
China  will  work  out  a  system  of  education  suited  to  the  needs  of  its 
people  amid  new  and  changing  conditions. 


OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   PUBLISHERS,   MANUFACTURERS,   AND 

EDUCATORS. 

By  Br.  Y,  T.  Tsur,  formerly  President  of  Tslnfirliua  College,  "Pelting, 

The  three  millions  and  more  of  students  in  China  must  be  supplied 
with  textbooks.  It  is  true  that  a  few  large  Chinese  publishing  com- 
panies have  been  called  into  existence  and  have  turned  out  large  sup- 
plies of  readers,  grammars,  geographies,  etc.  These  texts,  however, 
are  largely  for  the  lower  grades.  The  difficulties  of  translation,  and 
the  lacK  of  Chinese  teachers  competent  to  teach  modem  subjects  in 
Chinese,  tend  to  encourage  the  use  of  English  as  the  medium  of  in- 
struction in  the  middle  and  high  schools,  resulting  in  the  use  of  for- 
eign textbooks.  So  far  the  publishing  companies  in  China  have  been 
able  to  supply  only  a  small  part  of  the  demand ;  all  the  more  advanced 
and  technical  textbooks  have  come  from  abroad.  Consequently,  it 
has  become  a  custom  in  many  schools  to  establish  an  ordering  depart- 
ment through  which  text  and  library  books  are  obtained  from  for- 
eign countries.  The  growth  of  libraries  has  created  a  similar  de- 
mand. Publishers  i^nd  booksellers  abroad  should  find  in  China  a 
promising  market  for  their  best  publications. 

Side  by  side  with  the  demand  for  textbooks  is  the  need  for  school 
equipment  and  supplies.  The  modem  school  must  be  equipped  in 
the  modem  way.  The  laboratories,  workshops,  the  recitation  rooms, 
and  offices  require  apparatus  and  equipment  tnat  can  only  come  from 
abroad.  The  products  of  foreign  manufacture  are  likewise  in  great 
demand  for  the  gymnasium,  for  athletics,  and  for  games  both  out- 
door and  indoor,  for  these  things  are  not  made  in  China,  and  Japa- 
nese products  are  generally  not  of  the  best  quality. 
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Modem  school  buildingB  are  being  multiplied  wherever  institutknis 
can  afford  the  expense.  The  steelwork,  plumbing  and  heatings,  and 
other  equipment  are  directly  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

Above  all,  educators  are  needed  in  China.  For  the  time  being,  all 
higher  scientific  subjects  are  taught  in  English.  In  1911  there  w^e 
54,5  foreign  teachers  in  all  the  Grovemment  institutions,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  number  has  increased  since  then. 

Therefore  the  field  of  education  in  China  is  bigger  than  it  seems, 
and  the  opportunities  therein  presented  are  greater  than  the  cursory 
observer  may  have  imagined.  There  is  much  to  be  done,  for  here  is  a 
field  for  the  publisher,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  philanthropist,  no 
less  than  for  the  teacher. 


LIST  OF  PROMINENT  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  CHINA. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  China  (for  a  complete  directory  of  missionary  sdiools,  hospitals, 
etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Mission  Year  Book)  : 


Names  of  schools. 


Number 
of  stn- 
dents. 


Locstiaa. 


NaticoalUy. 


UNIVERSITIES. 


Canton  ChrlRtlan  College 

Government  University 

Peking  University 

Pclyang  Government  University . . 
Hunan  University  (Government).. 

Yale  College  in  China 

Yale  Golleee  of  liedldiie 

Boone  UniverKity 

University  of  Nanking 

Aurora  University 

St.  John's  Univ«my 

Sooehow  UnivETsitT 

Hoogkong  University 

Shantung  Christian  University  — 

North  ^^rt  China  UniversHy 

West  China  Union  University 


00UJEGS8  AXO  mOB  tCBOOLS. 


CaatOD  ChristisBD  College. 

Christian  College 

KngUsh  Methodist  College 

TrlnUyCoUege 

United  Methodist  Coflege. 

Cnstcms  CoDeee 

Normal  College 

North  China  Union  Theologieal  College. 
North  China  Unioo  Women's  CoUese. . . 

Tsiag  Hua  College 

AB9o-ChiiiQse  Collage 

NankaiSdiool 

North  Chtea  Union  College  of  Arts 

Anglo-Chinese  College 


Amoy  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School.. 

TalinageCoU«ge 

Angle-CUaese  College 

Fooehow  College 

Trinity  College 

W4unen*8CoLtoge  of  South  Cbina. 

Provincial  Normal  School 

8t.  Andrews  OoUegiB 

Hii^  Normal  School 

Yale  College  in  China 

OriffithJoKaCoUege 

William  Nast  College 

Flh-tanOolloge 

McTyelre  High  School 

Medhurst  College 


500 
500 
600 

900 
100 
100 

a 

853 
488 
180 
493 

410 

sao 

108 
*356' 


105 
60 

145 
60 

lao 

U4 
400 


38 

824 


907 
87 
190 

60 
«7 
472 
426 
850 
126 
100 
86 


190 
160 
279 


C«nton,  Kwangtung.. 
Peking;  GhihU 

iiwitstai'chiihii*.;!;;; 

Changsha,  Hunan.... 

do 

do 

Wudiang,  Hupeh . . . , 
Nanking,  Kiangsu . . . 


.      do 

Soodiov,  Klangro. 

Hengkodc. 

Tsinan,  Shantimg.. 


SianCuL  Sh 

Cfaexigtu,  Sseehwan. 


Oaaton,  Kwaagtung.... 
H2ko^o«%  Ghekiang... 
Nlnspo,  Oraklang 

Wencho  w."  Cheidang . '. ', 

F^dngyChmn ..... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Tientsin,  adhH 

doT! 

Tungehow,  Chihli 

Kulangsu,  Amoy. 

Fulden.  ' 
do. 


....do 

Poocfaow.  Fnkien. 

.....do 

.....do 

.do.. 


H  vaiyang,  ^nan. . 
Ksifeng,  Hooan.... 
Ottogna,  Honan... 

.....do 

Hiaakow,  Ha 


do.. 

do- 


American. 

GhixMse. 

American  and  Brttiah. 

Chinese. 

American. 

Do. 

Do. 

DO. 

Do. 
Freoeh. 
American. 

Do. 
British. 
American  and  BzitislL 

American,  Canadian,  and 
Brittsh. 


Amertean. 
^  .Do. 
British. 

D«i. 

Do. 
Qiinese. 

Do. 
American  and  Britisli. 


Chinese  and  American. 

British. 

CMnese. 

AmertcBB. 

British. 


Do. 
I  American  (now  one] 
Americsn  and  Biitl 


Chinese. 
Osnadiaa. 

American. 
British. 


C^UDBOe. 

Amerieai 
British. 
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Names  ot  schools. 


COLLEGES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS— «0I1. 

Shanghai  Baptist  College  and  Theological 
Seminarr- 

Shanghai  UOn-Uh  School 

St.  Ignatius'  Roman  Catholic  College 

Lowrie  High  School 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

Wa  Pen  Girls' School 

Kiangsu  Provincial  College 

Lanra  Haygood  High  School 

EllUKadoorieCoUege 

Kwangtung  College 

Ooeen's  College. 


Hongkong  College 

Canton  Christian  College .... 
St.  Stephen's  Girls'  C<^ege . 
Anglo-Chinese  College 


FBOriSaiONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 


Medical  Training  CoUere 

North  China  Union  Medical  College  for 
Women. 

Union  Medical  College 

Army  Medical  CoUeee 

Pei/ang  Medical  College 

UnionMedlcal  College  (merged  In  Shan- 
tung Christian  University). 

Women's  Medical  College 

Hacket  Medical  College  for  Women 

Medical  College 

Union  Medical  College 

Government  Engineering  College 

Van  Kirk  Women's  Industrial  School .«.. 

Honan  Agrieoltural  College 

Government  Institute  of  Technology 


Nanyang  Railway  and  Mining  College .. . 

Industrial  College 

Technical  Institute 

School  of  Agriculture 

Government  College  of  Law 

Government  Agricultural  OoUege 


Number 
of  stu- 
dents. 


190 


400 
90 
240 
900 
383 
105 
SOO 
80 
700 


170 
U5 


2S 
810 
800 


170 

75 

140 

600 

800 


Location. 


600 

481 


Shanghai,  Kiangsu  . 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


....do 

Soochow,  Kiangsu — 

do 

Canton,  Kwangtung .. 

do 

Hongkong 

Canton,  kwangtung . . 

Hongkonf. 

Swatow/Kwangtung . 


do 

Tientsin,  ChihH. . 

do 

Hankow,  Hupeh. 


Soochow  .Kiangsu . . . 
Canton,  Kwanctung. 
Biukdenjjianchuria . , 
Tslnan,  shantung — 

Tangshan,  Chihii 

FoochoWjFukien  — 

Kaifeng,  Honan 

Shanghai,  Kiangsu... 


Canton*  Kwangtung. 

Hongkong 

Yunnaafu,  Yu^ 
Peking.  Chihii . 
...T!do.. 


Nationality. 


American. 

Chinese. 

French. 
American. 
Do. 

Chinese. 
American. 


British. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Hangohow,  Chekiang... 

Peking,  Chihii American. 


American  and  British. 
Chinese. 
Do. 
British. 

American. 

Do. 
British. 

American  and  British. 
Chinese. 

Do. 
Chinese  (United  States 

instruction). 
(Thinese. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
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By  Commercial  Attaolid  Julean  Arnold. 

China  is  the  most  populous  of  Asiatic  nations;  its  trade  offers  more 
opportunities  than  does  that  of  any  of  the  other  Far  Eastern  coun- 
tries. It  is  now  at  the  threshold  oi  modern  industrialism.  Its  6,500 
miles  of  railways  must  expand  to  250,000  miles  if  it  would  haTe  a 
mileage  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States;  it  has  a  territory  one- 
quarter  again  as  gi-eat.  Its  cotton  spindles  must  increase  from  1,500,- 
000  to  50,000,000,  its  looms  from  5,000  to  800,000,  and  its  textile-mill 
operatives  from  20,000  to  several  million  to  equal  those  of  England, 
which  is  pooi-er  in  potentialities  in  this  industry  than  is  China.  Its 
cotton  must  increase  from  2,500,000  to  12,000,000  bales  to  equal  the 
United  States,  yet  it  has  the  land  and  labor  necessary  for  this  in- 
crease. The  output  of  its  coal  mines  must  expand  from  15fi00fi00 
tons  a  year  to  700,000,000  tons  and  its  pis  iron  from  300,000  to  30^- 
000,000  tons  to  equal  the  production  oi  the  United  States,  which  is 
probably  poorer  in  coal  and  iron  resources  than  is  China.  The  num- 
ber of  its  factory  employees  must  increase  from  less  than  100,000  to 
40,000,000  and  its  children  under  public  instruction  from  4,000^000 
to  80,000,000  to  be  proportionate  with  the  figures  for  the  United 
States. 

In  fact,  China  has,  during  tne  next  few  decades,  to  be  made  over- 
rebuilt,  as  it  were.  It  is  difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  the 
extent  of  the  developments  that  must  take  place  in  China  during  that 
process,  so  tremenaous  must  those  developments  be.    The  Chinese 

Eeople  are  now  receptive  and  desirous  of  embracing  all  that  the  West 
aii  to  offer ;  thus  one  may  say  that  the  country  is  at  the  threshold  of 
a  renaissance  which  within  a  few  decades  will  have  transformed  it 
into  a  society  entirely  different  from  that  which  exists  to-day.  The 
extent  to  which  American  standards  and  ideals  find  a  place  in  the 
New  China  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  interest  that 
Americans  now  take  in  furthering  their  relations  with  the  people  of 
their  sister  Pacific  Republic.  The  United  States  already  has  an  ad- 
vantage, in  that  its  relations  with  China  during  the  entire  stretch  of 
its  history  have  been  such  as  to  command  the  admiration,  respect, 
and  friendship  of  the  Chinese  people. 

No  single  act  on  the  part  of  any  nation  in  its  relations  with  China 
has  resulted  in  winning  the  friendship  of  the  Chinese  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  the  return  of  a  substantialportion  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  by 
the  United  States  Grovernment.  This  indemnity,  although  cut  down 
in  the  beginning  to  cover  only  the  actual  losses  suffered  by  American 
citizens  and  the  cost  of  the  military  expedition,  was  finally  made  to 
cover  only  the  former  item,  and  $11,000,000  was  remitted  to  China. 
No  concessions  were  exacted  from  China  in  the  return  of  this  indem- 
nity, but  China  agreed  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  that 
a  portion  of  this  money  should  be  used  to  educate  a  certain  number 
of  Chinese  students  in  the  United  States,  hoping  thereby  to  aid  in 
bringing  the  Chinese  to  a  better  understanding  of  western  civilia^- 
tion. 
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The  following  results  may  be  expected  from  the  education  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Chinese  students  in  the  United  States : 

(1)  By  their  acquisition  of  the  English  language  (a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  which  they  obtain  before  coming  to  America,  with  the  object 
of  using  it  in  completing  their  education  in  the  United  States)  and 
their  familiarity  with  American  literature  as  a  result  of  their  years 
of  study  in  the  United  States,  they  will  carry  with  them  through  life 
a  better  understanding  of  America  and  things  American  and  are  cer- 
tain to  be  of  service,  after  their  return  to  China,  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  American  ideas  and  ideals. 

(2)  Through  their  close  contact  with  American  life,  thought,  cus- 
toms, and  practices,  they  are  likely  to  return  to  China  prepared  to 
translate  the  results  of  this  contact  into  action  in  a  way  helpful  both 
to  China  and  the  United  States. 

(3)  Because  of  their  familiarity  with  American  eiigineermg,  tech- 
nical, scientific,  legal,  and  commercial  methods,  as  well  as  by  their 
contact  with  and  knowledge  of  American  machinery  and  materials, 
they  will,  after  their  return  to  China,  be  inclined  to  favor  these,  as 
well  as  American  measurements  and  standards  generally. 

(4)  By  their  contact  with  American  democratic  ideas  and  the 
American  administrative  system,  they  will  be  very  useful  to  their 
country  after  their  return  in  helping  to  solve  the  problems  that  will 
confront  China  in  building  up  an  effective  representative  constitu- 
tional government. 

(5)  Probably  the  most  beneficial  effect  of  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  these  students  scattered  throughout  the  United  States  will 
come  with  the  missionary  work  incidentculy  done  by  them  in  the  way 
of  giving  to  the  American  people  a  better  knowledge  of  China  ana 
the  Chinese  people.  The  American  students  with  whom  they  asso- 
ciate are  at  tlie  impressionable  years  of  their  lives,  and  these  Chinese, 
selected  from  among  the  best  families  in  China  and  representative  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  the  best  that  China  has  to  offer,  can  not  but 
be  helpful  in  giving  the  American  students,  and  the  members  of  the 
Ajnerican  families  m  whose  homes  thev  may  spend  their  college  days, 
a  fairer  and  better  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  people  than  it  would  be 
possible  to  gain  through  other  avenues  existing  in  America  for  the 
acquirement  of  such  Imowledge.  Mutual  friendships  are  certain  to 
be  formed  during  these  years  tnat  will  go  far  in  the  future  to  further 
the  relations  between  the  two  peoples. 

(6)  The  relations  between  China  and  the  United  States,  the  two 
great  Pacific  Republics,  should,  by  virtue  of  the  education  of  these 
Chinese  students  in  the  United  States,  become  more  intelligent  and 
more  friendly,  tending  to  prevent  friction,  misunderstandings,  or 
prejudices  arising  from  lack  of  knowledge. 

Americans  would  be  shortsighted  and  even  careless  if  they  did  no 
more  than  make  it  known  to  Chinese  students  that  they  are  welcome 
to  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Having  invited 
them  to  this  country  to  continue  their  education  here  in  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  advantages  that  will  redound  to  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries  through  sucn  action,  Americans  should  assume  such  an 
attitude  toward  these  students  and  provide  such  facilities  as  will 
best  effect  the  purposes  that  their  presence  here  is  expected  to 
accomplish. 
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First,  due  care  should  be  exercised  at  the  port  of  entrance  to  see 
that  ever>'  facility  is  accorded  them,  so  as  not  to  subject  them  to 
treatment  that  might  rightly  be  cause  for  adverse  criticii^n.  Facili- 
ties have  been  created  for  their  examination  and  for  the  issuance  in 
China  of  certificates  of  admission.  This  entire  work  of  examination 
at  the  port  of  embarkation  in  China,  as  well  as  the  port  of  admission, 
should  be  intrusted  to  men  known  to  be  fair-minded  and  considerate 
in  their  attitude  toward  Chinese*  Irreparable  damage  can  be  done  by 
narrow-minded  and  prejudiced  individuals  when  intrusted  with  the 
examination  of  these  students  for  admission  into  the  United  States. 

becond,  every  assistance  should  be  accorded  the  students  in  their 
choice  of  colleges  and  courses  of  study  and  in  the  securing  for  them 
of  congenial  living  (quarters,  preferably  with  American  families, 
where  they  may  come  mto  contact  with  and  learn  to  know  the  Ameri- 
can home/  This  latter  ccmsideration  is  particularly  important  in  the 
attention  given  to  Chinese  women  students,  who  are  coming  oyer  in 
larger  numbers  every  year  and  up<m  whom  rests  a  great  responsibility 
in  building  up  the  new  social  order  in  China. 

Third,  opportunities  should  be  accorded  all  Chinese  students  of 
engineering  and  teclmical  schools  for  practical  field  and  factory  work 
during  their  vacations  and  for  some  time  after  their  giuduation. 

This  last  is  the  most  important  phase  of  the  Chinese  students' 
training  in  the  United  States.  A  student  who  returns  to  China  with- 
out this  supplementary  training  is  sadly  handicapped,  for  China  in 
its  present  undeveloped  stage  offers  very  few  opportunities  for  this 
supplementary  training,  and,  furthermore,  the  present  social  condi- 
tions in  China,  which  discourage  manual  labor  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cated men,  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  man  who  has  had  no 
practical  experience  in  the  United  States  to  come  back  to  China  and 
engage  in  work  involving  manual  labor.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  prac- 
tical work  that  these  engineering  and  technical  students  come  best  to 
understand  and  to  know  American  machinery,  standards,  measure- 
ments, and  materials,  and  with  this  practical  training  they  are  more 
likely  to  recommend  and  continue  such  use  aft^  their  return  to  China 
than  would  be  the  case  if  they  had  not  had  this  added  training. 

Recently  France  has  provided  for  the  training  of  from  500  to 
1,000  Chinese  in  French  mdustrial  plants,  so  that  they  may  become 
acquainted  with  (and  favorably  inclined  toward)  French  machinery, 
materials,  standards,  and  methods. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  students  in  the  United  States  at  pres- 
ent (September,  1918)  is  1,250,  about  400  of  whom  are  supported 
from  the  returned  Boxer  indemnity  fiinds.  Probably  about  100  are 
supported  by  various  Provinces  in  China.  Some  are  maintained  on 
scholarships  issued  bj  American  missionary  educational  institutions 
in  China,  and  a  considerable  number  are  supported  by  family  funds. 

American  manufacturers  and  commercial  organizations  would  do 
well  to  provide  for  special  scholarships  or  special  facilities  for  the 
training  of  certain  selected  Chinese  students  m  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  the  training  of  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States,  if  such  training  is  conducted  in  the  proper 
spirit  and  under  intelligent  direction,  can  not  but  be  helpful  in  a 
large  way  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the  American  and  Chinese  peo-. 
pies.    It  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 
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AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  WORE  IN  CHINA. 

By  Bev*  Frame  RawUnson,  !!•▲.,  1>.1>.f  Bdltor  of  tlie  Clilnese  Recor<ler. 
GENERAL  ESTIMATE  OF  AMERICA'S  CONTRIBUTION. 

With  the  openinff  up  of  international  intercourse  there  has  devel- 
oped on  the  part  ot  the  United  States  an  altruistic  attitude  toward 
China  that  is  very  significant.  This  attitude  of  friendly  helpfulness 
began  when  on  February  25,  1830,  two  American  missionaries,  rep-, 
resenting  two  societies  in  the  United  States,  landed  in  Canton.  At 
that  time  foreigners  had  only  an  uncertain  foothold  in  China;  now 
they  are  found  everywhere  in  the  country.  These  pioneers  of  Ameri- 
can altruism  in  China  came  expecting  to  do  one  kind  of  work — ^the 
evangelistic — though  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman,  one  of  the  two,  did 
considerable  literary  work  and  helped  to  negotiate  the  American 
treaty  with  China.  In  the  course  of  86  years  the  number  of  such 
missionaries  has  increased  from  2  to  more  than  2,858,  representing 
about  64  American  missionary  societies  and  institutions.  The  uncer- 
tain foothold  in  one  Province  has  changed  to  a  participation  in  work 
in  all  Provinces,  American  missionary  forces  being,  however,  some- 
what weaker  in  northwestern  and  southwestern  China  than  in  other 
parts,  having  only  one  station  each  in  Kweichow  and  Yunnan, 
Americans  are  already  working  in  Tibet. 

At  present  American  missionary  forces  in  China  constitute  a  little 
less  than  half  of  the  entire  missionary  body.  Included  therein  are 
231  American  medical  workers — doctors  and  nurses.  Open  doors  in 
China  and  opportunities  for  missionary  responsibilitv  have  increased 
together,  with  the  result  that  every  possible  type  or  woii  that  man 
may  carry  on  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  naan  is  now  being  undertaken 
in  some  measure  by  American  missionaries;  they  now  appeal  to  and 
influence  every  phase  of  Chinese  life  and  every  class  of  Chinese  citi- 
zen. Not  infrequently  their  advice  has  been  asked  and  ^ven  in  im- 
portant political  crises.  The  total  amount  of  money  invested  by 
Americans  in  philanthropic  and  religious  work  in  China  has  not  jet 
been  accurately  computed.  Some  idea,  however,  of  the  annual  jpft 
of  Americans  to  mission  work  in  China  can  be  gathered  by  putting 
together  the  funds  sent  to  China  by  the  two  Presbyterian  Missions. 
Northern  and  Southern;  the  two  Methodist  Missions,  Northern  and 
Southern;  the  two  Baptist  Missions,  Northern  and  Southern;  the 
American  Church  Mission;  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations ;  the  American  JBible  Society ;  the  Cnina  Medi- 
cal Board  (in  1916,  exclusive  of  home  administration,  $372,784) ;  and 
a  large  number  of  smaller  gifts — ^which  totaled,  for  the  most  re- 
cent fecal  year,  approximately  $3,572,780.  These  lunds  were  sent  out 
principally  for  tne  carrying  on  of  the  regular  work;  they  represent 
only  a  few  of  the  societies  and  include  omy  a  pnortion  of  the  special 
gifts.  A  considerable  number  of  the  schools  raise  funds  outsiae  the 
regular  channels  of  the  boards.  The  gifts  of  all  the  remaining 
American  societies  would  have  to  be  added  to  tell  the  whole  story  in 
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detail.  Tlie  gifts  made  since  Americans  started  work  in  China, 
though  not  yet  computed,  are  evidence  of  the  commanding  influ^ioe 
of  Christian  altruism  in  the  United  States.  The  actual  extent  and 
amount  of  influence  and  fruitage  in  character  and  ideals  resulting 
from  the  work  carried  on  through  these  gifts  is  still  farther  beyond 
the  reach  of  computation.  The  material  equipment  alone  reprints 
not  only  a  large  investment  of  funds  but  an  unweighed  outlay  of  sac- 
rifice; each  mission  building  is  an  incontrovertible  testimony  to 
American  good  will,  each  missionary  is  a  voice  for  democracy  and  a 
living  witness  to  the  working  power  of  the  ideal  of  world-brother- 
hood. 

SHARE  OF  AMERICAN  MISSIONARIES  IN  ORGANIZATION  OF  WORK. 

Two  years  ago  the  eight  leading  American  missionary  societies 
were  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  the  size  of  the  foreign  staflF  (the  order 
is  probably  the  same  now) : 

1.  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  North. 

2.  Metliodist  Kpisootml  Mission,  North. 

8.  American  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

4.  American  Church  Mission. 

5.  YoiHif?  Men's  (liriKtian  Association. 

6.  Soutliern  Baptist  Conw»ntlon. 

7.  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

8.  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  South. 

One  significant  feature  of  American  missionary  work  in  China  is 
the  amount  of  executive  responsibility  that  has  been  laid  upon  the 
missionaries.  The  present  staff  of  the  following  international  and 
interdenominational  organizations,  which,  with  one  exception,  are 
working  along  various  lines  for  the  interests  of  China  as  a  whole,  is 
American : 

1.  Canton  Metlical  Missionary  Association. 

2.  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  for  China. 
8.  China  Sunday  School  Fnlon. 

4.  China  Medical  Missionary  Association. 

5.  China  ( Christian  Educational  Association. 

6.  China  Continuation  Committee. 

The  Associated  Mission  Treasurers  in  Shanghai  (representing  five 
large  American  missions  and  one  British  mission),  an  organization 
that  handles  at  present  considerably  more  than  two  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  a  year,  was  inaugurated  by  Americans,  and  with  one 
exception  the  staff  is  American.  This  is  a  tyj)e  of  mission  work  that 
is  also  national  in  scope  and  rapidly  growing  in  importance. 

In  this  connection  mention  must  fe  made  of  training  schools  for 
missionaries.  There  are  at  present  in  China,  in  addition  to  the  two 
schools  for  the  training  of  its  missionaries  conducted  by  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  four  training  schools  for  the  benefit  of  missionaries 
in  general.  The  directors  of  these  are  Americans.  Those  at  Nan- 
king and  Peking  are  the  largest,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  had  special  training  for  this  task. 

Reference  must  be  made  also  to  mission  journalism.  There  are  five 
publications  issued  in  English  in  the  special  interests  of  the  general 
missionary  body ;  these  are  the  China  Mission  Year  Book,  the  Chinese 
Recorder,  the  Educational  Review,  the  China  Medical  Journal,  and 
the  China  Sunday  School  Journal.  These  are  at  present  edited  by 
Americans. 
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One  other  special  type  of  mission  work  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Seventeen  j'ears  ago  the  "  Door  of  Hope,"  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
female  slaves  of  vice,  was  started  in  Shanghai  by  MLss  Cornelia  Bon- 
nell,  an  American. 

The  above  facts  indicate  that  American  representatives  of  Christ- 
ianity in  China  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  task  of  organizing  mis- 
sion work  there.  They  are  thus  exerting  an  influence  which,  at  the 
time  when  democratic  principles  are  coming  to  the  forefront  through- 
out the  whole  world,  is  especially  significant. 

^ YOUNG  MEN'S  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  are  two  organizations  that  are  both  international  and  inter- 
denominational in  sympathies  and  activities  and  that  work  for  tlie 
interests  of  China  as  a  whole;  they  are  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  The 
foreign  staff  of  these  organizations  numbers  about  126,  of  whom  85 
per  cent  are  Americans,  The  work  for  men,  which  began  in  London 
in  181)5,  is  carried  on  in  14  Provinces  and  28  cities;  that  for  women 
started  in  1903  and  is  carried  on  in  12  Provinces  and  37  cities.  More 
than  half  a  million  dollars  has  already  been  expended  by  Americans 
on  Association  buildings  in  China.  These  two  organizations  are  at 
present  making  an  approximate  annual  gift  to  China  of  $426,625. 
The  main  work  of  these  organizations,  being  among  the  young  and' 
largely  among  students,  is  that  of  training  coming  leaders.  Indeed, 
in  general  the  work  is  a  training  school  of  large  proportions  and 
varied  activities.  The  influence  upon  students  is  significant,  there 
being  67  Student  Associations  for  young  Chinese  women  and  143  for 
men.  A  large  part  of  the  work  is  directly  educational ;  for  instance, 
there  are  now  more  than  1,050  students  in  the  various  educational 
departments  of  the  Shanghai  Men's  Association,  which  therefore  has 
the  largest  enrollment  of  any  single  institution  under  Western  auspi- 
ces in  China.  This  Association  has  also  the  second  largest  boys' 
branch  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  work,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  aims  to  get  hold  of  that  class  of  women  and  girls  whose 
social  position  leaves  them  with  a  large  amount  of  leisure.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  made  a  large  and  special  con- 
tribution through  its  lecture  department  to  the  popularizing  of 
scientific  ideals,  and  through  its  physical-culture  department  to  the 
promotion  of  ideals  of  physical  activity  on  the  part  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents that  are  radically  different  from  those  considered  fitting  20 
years  ago.  These  organizations  have  been  specially  successful  in  the 
response  to  their  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  in  both  the  giving 
of  land  for  buildings  and  the  support  of  the  work,  for  in  addition  to 
the  support  of  local  work,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  foreign  secre- 
taries, tne  Chinese  have  assisted  in  the  support  of  the  national  work 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  its  expenses.  These  organizations  are  doing 
much  to  help  the  Chinese  to  understand  how  to  apply  Christian  prin- 
ciples to  daily  practical  needs  of  mental,  social,  and  religious  life. 

JBrief  reference  will  now  be  made  to  the  part  that  Americans  have 
taken  in  the  special  departments  of  mission  work  connected  with  (1) 
the  production  of  literature,  (2)  the  cure  of  the  body,  (3)  churcn 
work,  and  (4)  education. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  MISSIONARY  LITERATURE. 

While  they  have  not  had  the  lead  in  literary  work,  which  indeed 
belongs  to  British  missionaries,  they  have  nevertheless  been  active  k 
the  use  of  the  pen  and  the  publication  of  good  literature.  In  this 
connection  the  names  of  S.  Wells  Williams,  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  Y.  J. 
Allen,  J.  M.  W.  Famham,  C.  W.  Mateer,  H.  Blodgett,  C.  Goodrich, 
D.  Z.  Sheffield,  and  others  are  prominent.  For  me  publication  of 
literature  there  are  maintained  six  presses,  of  which  the  oldest  and 
lar^st  are  the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  the  China  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society,  and  the  Presbvterian  Mission  Press.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  presses  issued  in  1917  one  hundred  million  pages  of  special 
missionary  literature.  Probably  about  one-half  of  tbe  Christian 
literature  published  in  China  is  brought  out  imder  American  auspices. 
Tlie  largest  union  literature-distributing  a^ncy  in  China  is  tlie  Mis- 
sion Book  Co.,  which  is  American  in  organization,  though  it  endeav- 
ors to  serve  all  interests  in  Cliina  so  far  as  is  desired. 

Last  but  not  least,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  China.  This  society  had,  up  to  1915  (its  eighty -third 
year  of  service),  published  the  Bible  for  use  in  China,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  seventeen  languages  and  dialects,  assisted  in  preparing  two 
other  versions  of  the  Bible,  spent  for  the  Chinese  people  $1,336,651, 
and  distributed  as  a  result  thereof  20,916,061  copies  of  the  Bible  and 
portions. 

The  above  efforts  represent,  of  course,  only  a  good  beginning  in  the 
task  of  providing  literature  for  a  people  whose  nature,  genius,  and 
interest  are  in  that  direction.  At  present  the  number  of  Americans 
devoting  time  and  thought  to  the  production  of  needed  literature  k 
lamentably  small. 

Another  contribution  in  this  connection  that  must  not  be  overlooked 
is  the  part  played  by  the  mission  presses,  and  especially  the  Presby- 
terian Mission  Press,  in  training  men  who  are  now  taking  hold  of 
China's  problem  of  producing  literature  in  a  modem  way.  The 
Commercial  Press  at  Shanghai,  the  largest  publishing  establishment 
in  China,  has  on  its  staff  many  who  served  their  apprenticeship  and 
received  their  training  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Jrress.  This  is  a 
by-product  that  is  none  the  less  valuable  because  it  is  sometimes  over-j 
looked. 

In  addition,  several  magazines  published  in  China  in  connection' 
with  American  mission  work  are  assisting  in  the  discovery,  stimula- 
tion, and  training  of  Chinese  writers.  The  Chinese  Christian  Intel- 
ligencer, published  in  connection  with  American  Presbyterian  work, 
with  a  circulation  among  all  classes  of  about  7,000,  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  this  work. 

MEDICAL  WORK. 

In  the  practical  helpfulness  shown  in  medical  work,  one  must  state,' 
while  not  overlooking  the  large  amount  of  quiet  foundation  work 
done  by  others,  that  Americans  have  played  a  special  part;  their  310 
medical  workers  now  in  China  represent  a  large  majority  of  Ameri- 
can missionary  societies  and  constitute  about  one-half  of  the  medical 
staff  in  China.  They  conduct  204  hospitals  and  129  dispensaries. 
In  1917  they  treated  1,016,746  patients — an  army  of  friends  won 
through  friendliness.     In  many  ways  they  are  doing  much  to  im-' 
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Erove  living  conditions  and  create  new  ideals  of  sanitation  and 
ygiene;  in  this  connection  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
through  its  scientific  department  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Peter,  has 
taken  a  leading  part  Through  this  contingent  of  medical  work- 
ers America's  helping  hand  brings  hope  to  those  who  were  hopeless, 
relief  to  those  entnralled  by  serious  and  hideous  blights,  and  care  to 
those  uncared  for. 

This  comparatively  small  group — about  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
American  missionary  staff  in  China — ^has  faced  limitless  tasks,  the 
strain  of  attempting  to  meet  which  has  been  tremendously  increased 
by  the  necessity  of  working  with  altogether  inadequate  equipment. 
A  welcome  change  in  the  conditions  ana  ideals  of  medical  missionary 
work  in  China  has  now  set  in.  The  claim  of  medical  work  to  ade- 
quate support  is  undeniable.  It  helps  to  create  that  mutual  confi- 
dence which  alone  can  bring  about  tne  spirit  of  world  brotherhood 
now  being  so  earnestly  sought.  The  outstanding  event  in  medical 
work  in  China  is  the  organization  of  the  China  Medical  Board,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  This  board  is  establish- 
ing two  medical  schools,  one  in  Peking,  the  other  in  Shanghai  (the 
plant  in  each  case  to  cost  about  $1,000,000  and  is  using  about  $500,000 
a  year  for  upkeep — an  amount  equal  to  the  income  of  some  of  the 
smaller  boards.  In  addition,  much  help  will  be  given  to  hospitals 
and  general  medical  work.  The  establishment  of  these  model  scnools 
will  bring  about  a  rise  of  standards  and  conditions  in  medical  educa- 
tion and  work  that  will  set  the  norm  of  such  work  in  China  for  many 
years  to  come ;  indirectly  it  will  affect  the  standards  of  education  in 
general  in  so  far  as  such  education  must  prepare  students  for  medical 
training.  The  China  Medical  Board  had  a  free  field  in  deciding 
either  to  work  independently  or  to  cooperate  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment or  with  the  missions.  After  long  consideration  the  die  was 
cast  in  favor  of  cooperating  with  the  missions;  hence  the  board  of 
trustees  of  both  the  ^Peking  and  the  Shanghai  School  includes  mission 
representatives. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  first  regular  Protestant  medical 
missionary  to  China  was  an  American,  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  who  arrived 
in  Canton  in  1834.  He  opened  the  fiirst  medical  missionary  hospital 
and,  with  another  American,  the  Rev.  E.^  C.  Bridgman  (one  or  the 
first  two  American  mi^ionaries  to  arrive  in  China),  took  the  largest 
share  in  the  organization  of  the  first  medical  missionary  society  in 
China.  It  is  thus  eminently  fitting  that  the  greatest  contribution 
toward  the  medical  salvation  of  China  should  nave  come  from  the 
United  States.  It  was  as  a  result  of  the  earnest  solicitation  of  an 
American  merchant  in  Canton,  Mr.  D.  W.^  C.  Olyphant,  that  the 
American  people  began  mission  work  in  China.  It  is  an  American 
business  man  who  has  made  the  largest  contiibution  thus  far  toward 
meeting  the  medical  or  general  needs  of  China. 

CHARACTER  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  CHURCH  WORK. 

Through  church  work  also  Americans  are  influencing  the  Chinese 
vitally.  Of  the  Christian  constituency  in  the  churches  scattered  all 
over  China,  slightly  less  than  60  per  cent  are  under  American  leader- 
diip.  Of  these,  144,039  were  in  1916  actual  communicants,  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  total  Christian  community  of  about  295,671  people  in- 
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fluenced  by  American  ideals  of  church  work  and  life.  Of  the  mis- 
Bionaries  confining  themselves  to  work  in  connection  "with  churches, 
there  are  more  European  or  British  workers,  by  reason  of  the  larger 
number  of  these  in  tlie  leading  mission  in  China,  the  China  IuImmI 
Mission.  However,  in  general  provincial  and  national  evangelistic 
campaigns  American  missionaries  have  taken  a  prcwninent  part.  In 
Fukien,  the  leading  Province  as  regards  Christian  occupation,  the 
provincial  evangelistic  work  (to  a  large  extent  responsible  for 
Fukien's  leadership  in  successful  Christian  work)  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  committee  whose  chairman  and  two  secretaries  were  members 
of  American  missionarj^  societies.  The  National  Evangelistic  Secre- 
tary of  the  China  Continuation  Committee — a  unique  position— is 
Dr.  A.  L.  Wamshuis,  an  American,  the  function  of  his  office  being 
the  coordination  of  the  various  evangelistic  movements  throughoiS 
China. 

During  recent  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  extensive  cam- 
paigns to  reach  Chinese  students  and  leaders  in  thought  and  life. 
The  setting  up  of  these  campaigns  and  a  large  part  of  the  work  done 
therein  has  been  carried  out  oy  Americans,    Some  of  the  outstanding 
speakers— Dr.  John  R  Mott,  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy — are  American 
leaders  in  religious  work,  and  some  of  the  most  effective  Chin^ 
gpeakers-;-Dr.  C.  T.  Wang,  Dr.  C.  W.  Ping — ^have  been  trained  in 
universities  in  the  United  States.     These  campaigns  did  much  to 
give  Christianity  a  reco^ized  position  in  the  lite  of  the  Chinese 
people.     Some  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  land  were  included 
among  those  who  attended  the  meetings  and  who  cooperated  m 
arranging  for  and  conducting  them.    These  campaigns  helped  to 
bring  home  to  the  Chinese  people  the  fact  that  Cnristianity  has  a 
message  affecting  their  national  life.    Furthermore,  they  did  much 
to  start  a  movement  among  the  classes  in  China  from  whom  political 
and  social  leadership  has  heretofore  come,  thus  bringing  about  a 
union  of  all  phases  of  Chinese  life  with  the  work  of  the  Christian 
church  and  strengthening  enormously  its  possibilities  of  leadership. 
Eev.  Ding  Li-mei,  a  noted  leader  in  winnmg  men  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  was  trained  in  an  institution  that  at  that  time  was  under 
American  auspices.    Thus  American  missionaries  have  taken  a  sig- 
nificant and  outstanding  part  in  winning  for  Christianity  a  recogm- 
tion  as  one  of  the  vital  forces  making  mr  the  upbuilding  of  China. 
Hence  Christianity  is  now  one  of  China's  national  movements  and 
interests,  with  an  influence  far  beyond  its  numerical  strength. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES. 

In  educational  work,  speaking  generally,  a  somewhat  larger  contn-' 
bution  has  been  made  to  the  Chinese  people  by  Americans  than  in 
any  other  form  of  work.  It  is  impracticable  in  the  present  article  to 
speak  of  the  work  done  by  missionaries  from  other  countries,  either 
in  connection  with  education  or  other  branches  of  work.  But,  before 
discussing  the  American  activities,  one  should  mention  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  work  in  education  is  being  done 
by  the  Central  China  Educational  Association,  which  is  managed  by 
Britishers  and  largely  controlled  by  British  educational  ideals. 

All  of  the  large  American  missionary  societies  are  represented 
in  the  educational  work  carried  on  in  China  by  Americans.    About 
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CO  per  cent  of  all  the  students  in  mission  schools  are  in  institutions 
suj)ported  by  Americans.  In  1916  the  Americans  were  actually 
training  112,386  pupils,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  boys.  They  main- 
tain for  this  purpose  more  than  4,000  schools,  which  include  14  insti- 
tutions ranked  as  collets,  in  addition  to  10  union  institutions,  of 
which  4  rank  as  universities.  Besides  this,  Americans  participate  in 
about  10  other  union  institutions.  American  missionary  educational 
work  is  strongest  in  East  China,  North  China,  and  South  China,  in 
the  order  named.  The  actual  value  of  these  educational  plants  and 
the  total  amount  of  money  contributed  for  their  support  has  never 
yet  been  actually  computed.  Some  idea,  however,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  about  two  years  ago  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
plants  and  equipment  of  only  5  of  the  more  than  4,000  institutions 
under  American  auspices — ^namely.  Canton  Christian  College,  Shang- 
hai Baptist  College,  St.  John's  university,  Nanking  University,  and 
Shantung  Christian  University — was  considerably  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars;  these  institutions  were  also  receiving  ap- 
proximately $100,000  a  year  as  subsidy.  Coupled  with  that  part  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  remitted  in  1908  oy  the  United  States,  the  sum 
total  in  staff  and  funds  put  into  educational  work  in  China  is  a  factor 
in  the  promotion  of  civilization  that  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
It  stands  out  among  the  gifts  made  by  men  primarily  for  tlie  good 
of  their  fellows;  it  signifies  a  sincere  attempt  to  ^ve  China  a  chance. 

But  the  part  that  the  United  States  is  taking  m  molding,  through 
education,  the  coming  life  of  China  is  not  jet  all  told.  In  a  recent 
census  of  returned  students  in  Peking,  published  in  the  Far  Eastern 
Review,  it  was  found  that  while  by  far  the  larger  part  came  from 
Japan,  yet  next  to  Japan  stood  the  United  States,  \\niile  these  re- 
turned students  are  not  yet  of  sufficient  stren^h  to  stem  the  tide  of 
reaction  altogether,  they  are  still  much  in  evidence  in  the  manage- 
men  of  important  affairs.  Among  outstanding  leaders  trained  in 
American  mission  colleges  the  following  list  of  prominent  alumni 
of  St.  John's  College,  Shanghai,  is  signincant:  Wellington  Koo,  the 
present  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States:  Alfred  Sze,  Chi- 
nese Minister  to  London;  W.  W.  Yen,  formerly  Chinese  Minister  to 
Berlin;  Dr.  Y.  T.  Tsur,  formerly  president  of  Tsinghua  College; 
Z.  T.  K.  Woo,  superintendent  of  the  Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel  Works; 
S.  C.  Chu,  LL.  B.,  general  secretary  of  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Rail- 
way: Dr.  H.  L.  Yen,  secretary  oi  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Da\  id  Z.  T.  Yui,  M.  A.,  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  Mr. 
Yen  Fu-ch'ing,  dean  of  the  medical  faculty,  Yale  College,  Changsha ; 
W.  Y.  Hu,  M.  A.,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  Peking. 

These  are  examples  of  the  leadership  that  Americans  are  helping 
to  train  in  mission  colleges  in  China.  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang,  the  first  vice 
president  of  the  first  congress  in  China,  is  also  a  graduate  of  an 
American  university.  He  and  those  mentioned  above,  and  many 
others,  are  active,  progressive  factors  in  present-day  China.  They 
are  in  the  advance  guard  of  the  new  China. 

Apart  from  the  regular  work  of  mission  schools  carried  on  by 
American  missionary  societies,  American  universities  have  established 
practical  fraternal  relationships  with  Chinese  youth.  Only  brief 
mention  can  be  made  of  these,  but  that  is  significant  Yale  is  support- 
ing an  educational  work  at  Changsha,  Hunan,  a  city  formerly  noted 
for  its  anti- foreign  spirit;  its  medical  school  alone  is  costing  $75,000 
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a  year,  and  it  has  a  hospital  that  cost  $175,000  to  build*  Harvard 
for  a  time  conducted  a  medical  work  in  Shanghai,  which  is  now  bein^ 
inerp:ed  in  the  larger  plans  of  the  China  M^ical  Board.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  is  assisting  in  a  medical  department  in  St 
John^s  University,  Shanghai.  Last  year  Columbia  supported  a  man 
at  the  Shanghai  Baptist  College.  Teachers  College  is  responsible 
for  a  chair  in  Canton  Christian  College;  to  raise  funds  for  this  there 
was  given  in  1917  a  huge  pageant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
one  institution  is  assisted  directly  by  six  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  Oberlin  is  practicallv  interested  in  schoofe  in  Shensi  and  is 
represented  by  Dr.  H.  H.  K'ung,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Confucius. 
Princeton  has  taken  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  Peking  through  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  that  its  alumni  established  there. 
Smith  College  is  taking  a  direct  interest  in  Ginling  College  for 
Women  in  Nanking.  Brown  University  is  assisting  in  tlie  work  of 
one  of  its  graduates  at  the^  Shanghai  baptist  College  and  is  plan- 
ning to  take  a  larger  share  in  promoting  his  work  along  sociological 
lines.  These  and  other  instances  are  indicative  of  the  alert  interest 
of  American  students  in  the  needs  of  Chinese  youth  and  of  a  deter- 
mination to  help  equalize  the  opportunities  of  China's  future  leaders 
for  an  adequate  preparation  for  their  task. 

In  religious  education,  as  represented  in  the  Sunday-school  work 
reported,  there  are  more  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  American  missionaries  than  with  that  of  others. 

American  educational  ideals  are  prominent  among  the  influences 
helping  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  new  China.  American  mission- 
ary educationists  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  extreme  importance 
of  leading  Chinese  students  to  see  the  bearing  of  modem  science 
upon  the  economic  and  social  as  well  as  moral  and  religious  life  of  the 
people.  Through  its  missionary  representatives  the  United  States 
has  taken  the  lead  in  higher  education  for  men  and  women.  As  a 
special  contribution  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  in  addition  to 
Ginling  College  at  Nanking,  two  other  influential  institutions  for 
women  must  l^  specially  mentioned,  the  one  at  Peking  and  the  other 
at  Foochow.  American  educationists  have  also  taken  a  noteworthy 
part  in  helping  to  develop  forestry  and  industrial  education,  as  wit- 
ness the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Nanking  University, 
the  agricultural  department  of  Canton  Christian  College,  and  some 
small,  but  practical,  attempts  to  develop  industrial  education. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  the  first  to  prcHnote 
intercollegiate  athletic  contests,  which  have  done  so  much  to  change 
the  ideas  of  Chinese  students  with  regard  to  physical  culture  wid  to 
bind  colleges  together  in  larger  sympathy.  Thus  those  who  represent 
a  nation  uiat  emphasizes  education  as  an  essential  factor  in  making 
democracy  work  are  practically  demonstrating  their  belief  by  assist- 
ing one  of  the  latest  aspirants  to  democracy  to  steer  straight  in  edu- 
cational matters. 

WORK  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  FAMINE  RELIEF. 

The  practical  interest  of  America  in  Cliina  has  broadened  until  it 
is  as  wide  as  human  needs;  hence  in  famine-relief  work  in  the^  coun- 
try Americans  have  taken  a  large  part.  This  is  true  missionary 
work.    For  this  they  made  generous  gifts  in  1907, 1910-11,  and  1912. 
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The  responsibility  for  this  work  fell  heavily  upon  Americans.  Tlie 
chairmen  of  the  1910-11  and  the  1912  committees  were  Americans, 
as^  were  also  the  foreign  general  secretaries.  The  larger  part  of  the 
missionaries  actually  engaged  in  relief  work  came  from  the  United 
States.  Later  it  was  American  enterprise  that  promoted  tJbe  attempt 
to  prevent  future  famines  in  the  famme  regions  of  northern  Anhwei 
and  northern  Kiangsu — an  attempt  that  finally  led  the  American 
Red  Cross  Society  to  send  a  commission  to  China  whose  work  resulted 
in  steps  being  taken  for  the  conservancy  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  the 
Hwai  River.  The  American  Red  Cross  is  now  helping  China  finance 
the  new  Tientsin-Peking  highway,  which  is  being  built  as  a  flood 
relief  measure. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  AMERICAN  INTEREST  AND  AID. 

The  part  that  the  United  States  has  played  in  helping  China  to 
prepare  for  the  new  world  that  is  coming  can  not  be  judged  by  a 
study  of  statistics  alone.  The  funds  given  can  not  yet  be  accurately 
computed;  the  number  of  workers,  though  more  easily  summed  up, 
will  not  tell  all  the  tale.  Much  that  Americans  have  been  doing  has 
been  possible  through  the  unheralded  work  of  others,  whose  woric  has 
not  been  dealt  with  in  this  article.  Nevertheless,  the  above  facts 
indicate  a  special  contribution  in  initiative  and  organization  that  can 
not  be  overlooked.  ^  This  prcMninence  of  Americans  in  positions  of 
executive  responsibility  does  not  necessarily  mean  predominance  in 
the  work  as  a  whole ;  yet  their  contributi<m  to  the  organization  of 
mission  work  in  China  is  distinct  and  noteworthy.  Tliis  condition 
is  due  in  large  part  to  a  greater  freedom  from  tradition  and  prece- 
dent, which  allows  greater  scope  for  the  play  of  the  imagination  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  resources  (always  pitiably  inadequate  in  them- 
selves) and  hence  a  (]picker  response  with  new  solutions  to  old  prdl>- 
lems.  As  a  ^roup  it  is  possibly  true  that  American  missionaries  nave 
found  it  easier  to  establish  new  norms  of  mission  woA  and  to  use 
new  solutions  in  accordance  with  the  new  norms  they  have  initiated. 
They  have  also  been  prominent  in  promoting  cooperation  in  plan- 
ning, in  which  they  have  been  able  to  secure  the  confidence  of  enough 
of  the  entire  missionary  body  to  enable  them  to  make  it  effective,  and, 
having  been  placed  in  all  sorts  of  positions  of  responsibility,  they 
liave  been  able  to  take  a  large  part  in  promoting  a  more  effective 
organization  of  the  forces  and  resources  of  missidn  work  in  China. 
This  prominence  in  various  lin^  of  executive  responsibility  is  bom 
not  or  any  imperative  desire  to  control,  but  of  a  measure  of  greater 
ease  in  adaptaoility  and  a  thoroughly  democratic  desire  to  serve. 

The  entire  work  of  American  missions  in  China  is  thus  a  service 
of  brotherhood  and  democracy.  It  means  that  Americans  are  will- 
ingly Sharing  their  best  with  the  world.  It  is  the  expression  of  an 
impulse  of  good  will  which  finds  its  greatest  satisfaction  in  what  it 
does,  and  thinks  little,  if  at  all,  of  any  returns  to  those  directly 
responsible  for  its  expression.  The  executive  responsibilities  thiub 
have  fallen  upon  American  missionaries  are  a  clear  call  to  Ameri- 
cans for  lar^r  support.  The  pace  set  in  American  missionary  work 
must  be  mamtainea ;  indeed,  it  must  be  increased  if  Americans  are 
to  do  their  part  in  helping  Cnina,  in  keeping  with  the  enlarging  pros- 
perity ^d  ideals  of  their  homeland. 
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By  Commerolal  Attaoli6  Julcan  Arnold. 
INTRODUCTION. 

China  offers  a  splendid  field  of  opportunity  for  manufacturing,  as 
it  possesses  great  stores  of  cheap  raw  materials,  plentiful  cheap  labor, 
and  a  big  market  for  the  manufactured  products.  The  country  is 
just  embarking  upon  an  era  of  modern  industrialism,  and  labor  is 
being  trained  for  factory  work.  What  a  small  advance  China  has 
made  in  modern  industrialism  may  be  surmised  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  country  is  still  without  factory  or  child-labor  laws.  Whether  or 
not  it  will  profit  by  the  ex^riences  of  the  West  and  accord  labor 
the  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  which,  in  the  long  run,  is 
helpful  both  to  employer  and  employee,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Chinese  cotton  mills  are  paying  20  to  25  per  cent  dividends.  One 
concern  has  paid  an  average  of  20  per  cent  a  year  for  the  past  12  years 
and  some  companies  are  said  to  have  done  even  better.  A  perusal  of 
the  material  in  this  handbook  descriptive  of  industrial  conditions  in 
China  and  of  industrial  plants  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
vast  opportimities  that  are  now  open  to  foreign  capital  and  enter- 
prise in  manufacturing  in  China.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
foreigners  (non-Chinese)  are  privileged  to  secure  land,  erect  manu- 
facturing plants,  and  operate  them  in  the  treaty  ports  of  China.  By 
virtue  of  extraterritorial  rights,  foreigners  and  foreign  enterprises 
are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  and  courts  of  China 
(see  p.  42).  The  conditions  surrounding  foreign  participation  in 
manufacturing  enterprise  in  China  are  particularly  favorable,  and 
the  subject  is  one  deserving  the  attention  of  American  capital  and 
American  industrial  leaders.  ...  ' ' 

In  describing  in  this  chapter  the  cost  of  labor  and  living  in  China, 
the  currency  units  used  are  the  Mexican  doUar,  the  subsidiary  silver 
coins,  and  the  brass  cash.  The  average  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar, 
during  the  20  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  about 
$0.43  United  States  gold.  At  present— October,  1919-— the  Mexican 
dollar  is  quoted  at  $0.88  ^old.  Subsidiary  silver  coins  in  China  ex- 
change at  from  11  to  12  dimes  to  the  Mexican  dollar.  Brass  cash  ex- 
change at  the  average  of  100  to  8  Mexican  dollar  cents.  The  values 
as  given  below  are  those  in  the  currency  of  China.  They  have  not 
been  reduced  to  the  American  equivalents  on  account  oi  the  great 
variations  in  exchange — ranging,  during  the  past  few  years,  from  $1 
Mex.=$0.40  to  $0.88  United  States  gold,  or,  to  reverse  the  equation, 
from  $1  gold=$2.50  Mex.  to  $1.14  Mex.  In  the  valuations  given,  the 
following  conversion  rates  may  be  used :  $1  Mex.=$1.15  in  small  or 
subsidiary  silver  coins,  and  $1  Mex.= 1^300  cash.  Where  fractions  of 
a  dollar  arc*  given,  subsidiary  silver  corns  are  meant.  Where  cash  is 
mentioned,  brass  cash  are  meant,  at  the  conversion  rate  of  1,300=:$1 
Mex. 
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WAGES  OF  CHINESE. 

UNSKILLED   LABORERS. 

Household  servants  in  Shanghai  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $6  to  $10 
a  month  for  coolies  and  $0  to  $18  for  head  servants,  without  food, 
for  those  in  the  employ  of  foreigners,  presupposing  a  knowledge  of 
a  certain  amount  of  English  on  the  part  of  tne  head  servants.  Chi- 
nese households  pay  about  $5  a  month  for  coolies  and  $9  for  head 
servants,  with  food  and  lodging. 

Coolies  in  office  employ  of  foreigners  receive  $8  to  $10  a  month, 
without  food  or  lodging.  Such  a  coolie  sen  es  as  a  combination  or 
janitor  and  messenger.  Those  in  the  employ  of  Chinese  firms  receive 
about  $5  a  month,  with  food  and  lodging. 

Factory  coolies  receive  about  25  cents  a  day  without  food  or  lodg- 
ing. They  carry  ordinary  weights  or  loads  and  work  from  7  a.  m.  to 
6  p.  m.,  with  time  off  for  luncheon.  Overseers  receive  from  40  to  50 
cents  per  day,  without  food  or  lodging. 

Factory  coolies  employed  at  cotton  mills  and  silk  filatures,  to  carry 
heavy  weights,  receive  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day,  without  food  or 
lodging,  and  work  from  6  a.  m.  to  6.30  p.  m.,  with  time  off  for 
luncheon. 

Public-works  coolies,  in  the  International  Settlement  at  Shanghai, 
receive  from  280  to  320  cash  per  day,  without  food  or  lodging. 

Coolies  for  pulling  jinrikishas  are  paid  $10  to  $13  a  month,  without 
food  or  lodging,  for  those  in  the  employ  of  foi'eigners,  and  about  $5 
a  month,  with  board  and  lodging,  for  those  working  for  Chinese. 

Public  jinrikisha  coolies,  wheelbarrow  coolies,  handcart  coolies, 
and  wharf  coolies,  on  hire,  make  30  to  80  cents  a  day,  depending  on 
the  strength  of  the  coolie. 

In  the  interior  sections  of  China — ^that  is,  away  from  the  principal 
commercial  centers — labor  can  be  obtained  at  about  30  per  cent  less 
than  the  prices  above  given. 

Women  and  children  workers,  unskilled,  receive  in  factories  10  to 
25  cents  a  day,  working  11  to  13  hours  a  day. 

SKILLED  LABORERS. 

Carpenters  earn  $0.35  a  day  with  food  or  $0.50  a  day  without  food. 
For  very  ordinary  work,  requiring  little  skill,  $10  a  month  is  paid. 
One  who  has  just  completed  apprenticeship  can  often  be  obtained  for 
$6  a  month.  In  both  these  cases  food  and  lodging  must  be  furnished 
in  addition  to  pay.  A  skilled  carpenter  or  a  boss  carpenter  com- 
mands $15  to  $25,  with  board  and  lodging.  Those  m  the  em- 
ploy of  foreigners  receive  more.  The  best  are  paid  $0.75  a  day,  with 
a  few  commanding  as  much  as  $1  a  day.  Twenty-five  dollars  a 
month  is  paid  for  a  good  carpenter  and  as  low  as  $12  for  a  very  ordi- 
nary one.  Those  working  for  foreigners  must,  however,  provide 
their  own  food  and  lodging.  It  requires  three  Chinese  carpenters  to 
do  the  work  of  one  good  American  carpenter,  although  the  Chinese 
carpenter  works  10  to  12  hours  a  day. 

Masons  receive  $1  for  three  days'  work  with  food,  or  $0.40  to  $0.70 
a  day  without  food. 

134569**— 20 28 
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Blacksmiths  usually  get  aoout  $15  a  month,  but  those  in  foreign 
employ,  if  skilled,  make  as  much  as  $25  to  $40  a  month.  In  Chinese 
emj)loy,  the  ordinary  blacksmith  gets  $10  to  $12  a  month  with  food. 

Locomotive  engineers  receive  $45  to  $50  a  month.  Dockyard  en^- 
neers  command  about  the  same.  Beginners  who  have  had  some  tram- 
ing  can  start  at  Shanghai  on  $30.  Laborers  who  understand  engi- 
neering work  and  are  employed  in  iron  foundries,  dockyards,  etc,  get 
$18  to  $35  a  month.  College-educated  Chinese  occupymg  important 
positions  with  railway  companies,  dockyards,  and  engineering  works 
are  paid  salaries  ranging  from  $100  to  ^lOO  per  monfli.  The  supply 
of  these  is  limited ;  hence  the  salaries  paid  are  high.  Chinese  draits- 
men  get  $35  to  $75  a  month. 

Ordinary  Chinese  clerks,  in  foreign  employ,  receive  $15  to  $25  a 
month,  wi&  advances  of  $2  to  $5  a  month  each  year  imtil  they  receive 
double  the  amount  stated.  Clerks  in  the  large  Chinese  department 
stores  4n  Shanghai  start  on  $8  a  month,  with  food,  lodging,  laundry, 
and  bonus  allowances.  They  are  advanced  bj  $2  a  month  twice  a 
year,  if  they  prove  worthy.  Most  of  the  experienced  clerks  receive 
about  $25  a  month,  but  those  with  better  than  ordinary  education 
cwnmand  $50  to  $70  a  month.  The  bookkeepers  in  these  stores  receive 
$25  a  month. 

Clerks  in  ordinary  Chinese  shops  are  paid  salaries  ranging  from 
$2  to  $16  a  month,  with  board  ana  lodging,  while  managers  of  these 
anall  shops  are  paid  $26  to  $30  a  month,  with  board  and  lodging. 
The  employees  also  receive  bonuses  on  the  following  cust<Hnary  basis: 
The  year's  net  gains  are  divided  into  16  equal  parts  or  shares;  the 
manager  receives  one  share,  the  sub-manager  ana  accountant  get,  be- 
tween them,  one  share,  tlie  other  employees  receive  one  or  two  shares, 
divided  between  them  at  the  discretion  of  the  proprietor,  and  the 
remainder  goes  to  the  proprietor. 

Chinese  3erks  in  foreign  employ,  who  have^  an  education  in  Eng- 
lish and  are  able  to  do  typing  and  bookkeeping,  command  salaries 
ranging  from  $40  to  $100  a  month,  depending  on  their  experience 
and  ability.  There  are  but  few  good  Cninese  stenographers.  TTiey 
can  command  salaries  ranging  from  $100  to  $150  a  month,  if  good. 
American  stenographers  in  Sianghai  command  salaries  as  high  as 
$300  a  month.  (The  prices  above  quoted  are  in  Mexican  silver  dol- 
lars, which  in  norm<d  tim-es  exchange  at  $2  Mex.=$l  gold.) 

COST  OF  FOOD  FOR  CHINESE. 

If  coolies  eat  in  their  own  households,  the  cost  of  their  food  per 
month  is  about  $4,  for  three  meals  pw  day.  In  ihe  interior,  away 
from  the  great  commercial  o^t^:^  food  is  about  30  per  cent  dieaper, 
and  in  West  China  as  much  as  50  per  cent  cheaper. 

The  Shanghai  coolie,  who  wor&  hard,  spends  each  day  for  food: 
Breakfast,  40  cash:  luncheon.  80  cash;  supper,  80  oash;  total  200 
cash;  S  cash  must  be  added  tor  tips  (1^00  ca^  equal  $1  Mexican 
silver,  or,  at  prewar  rates,  about  $0.45  United  Statues  gold).  The 
food  of  the  day  laborer  at  Shan^ai  consists  of  the  following,  at  the 
rates  given :  First  bowl  of  prepared  rice,  20  ca^ ;  second  oowl  of 
prepared  rice,  16  cash;  third  bowl  of  prepared  rioe,  16  cash;  two 
plates  of  plain  vegetables,  32  cash ;  one  dish  of  soup,  vermicelli,  and 
broth,  32  cash;  tip,  5  cash;  total,  121  cash.    This  is  the  principal 
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meal  and  that  of  a  hard-working  coolie.  Some  take  less,  spending 
about  90  cash. 

The  cotton-mill  and  filature  laborers  usually  contract  for  their  food 
at  the  rate  of  $(  a  month  for  the  two  main  meals  or  $4.50  for  the 
three  meals — ^many,  however,  eating  but  two  meals. 

The  cheap  boarding  houses  in  Shanghai  will  give  lodgings  to  single 
coolies  at  the  rate  of  60  cash  a  night,  or  $1  a  month. 

The  laborers  in  north  China  live  on  wheat  and  cereal  products  and 
not  on  rice.  They  live  more  cheaply  than  those  in  the  south.  It 
costs  the  northern  wheat-eating  laborer  only  10  cents  a  day  for  his 
food,  and  at  this  rate  they  are  supposed  to  have  plenty,  so  far  aa 
quantity  is  concerned.  The  wheat  flour  is  made  into  cakes,  steamed 
rolls,  and  vermicelli.  Vegetables  are  added,  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  sweet  potatoes;  in  fact,  sweet  potatoes  form  a  great  part  of  the 
diet  of  the  poorer  people  througnout  China.  The  northerner  also 
uses  kaoliang  (sorghum),  millet,  and  bean  vermicelli.  In  the  great 
rice-growing  sections  of  the  central  Yangtze  regions,  rice  is  cheaper 
than  in  Shanghai,  and  laborers  there  can  live  on  10  cents  a  day. 

The  wives  of  the  factory  hands  and  ordinaiy  day  laborers  or  coolies 
also  work — a  very  large  number  of  them  being  employed  in  factories — 
and  the  same  is  true  of  their  children.  The  women  make  about  half 
the  wage  of  the  men,  although  there  are  many  who  become  quite 
skilled  and  make  wages  equal  to  those  of  the  men.  I 

The  average  good,  strong,  skilled  laborer  receiving  a  low  wage 
spends  about  $6  a  month  for  food  in  Shanghai  and  about  $4  in  the 
interior.  The  ordinary  laborer  or  clerk  pays  about  $4  a  month,  if 
the  meals  are  obtained  in  his  own  household  and  about  $5  a  month  if 
they  are  contracted  for  outside.  It  is  estimated  that  the  lowest  cost 
for  food  for  a  man  and  his  wife  and  one  child  in  Shanghai,  on  any- 
thing approaching  a  decent  basis,  is  about  $10  a  month.  In  the  inte- 
rior, it  would  cost  20  to  30  per  cent  less.  Thousands  live  on  even  less 
through  necessity.  As  a  man's  income  increases,  naturally  his  scale 
of  livmg  is  higher,  so  he  eats  better  and  more  expensive  food. 

When  we  pass  from  the  class  of  those  who  are  obliged  by  grim 
necessity  to  exist  on  the  minimimi  of  cost  for  food,  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  average  costs,  as  people  spend  for  food  what  they  feel 
they  can  spare,  up  to  a  certain  point.  There  are,  however,  tens  of 
thousands  of  merchants  in  the  conmiercial  centers  of  China  who  can 
not  afford  to  live  better  than  the^  carpenters,  masons,  and  ordinary 
laborers.  As  agricultural  China  is  the  land  of  small  farms  or  gar- 
dens, so  mercantile  China  is,  generally  spiking,  the  land  of  small 
diops  and  hucksters.  A  small  merchant  will  live  on  less  than  $8  a 
month  for  food,  whereas  there  are  wealthy  merchants  who  spend  as 
much  as  do  any  of  the  foreign  households  in  Shanghai ;  in  fact,  the 
well-to-do  Chinese  is  a  high  liver  and  spwids  lavishly  on  entertain- 
ments, involving  numerous  30  to  40  course  dinners.  A  Shanghai 
Chinese  merchant  of  high  standing  may  eat  his  mid-day  meal  down 
town  at  the  rate  of  $15  a  month,  and  for  tiiis  secures  six  courses. 
Western  food  is  now  becoming  popular  with  Chinese  in  the  large 
cities,  but  is  poorly  prepared  by  Chinese  hotels  and  is  very  expensive, 
averaging  $1  a  meal. 

The  Chinese  schools  of  the  middle,  hiffh-school,  and  college  grades 
provide  dormitories  and  feed  their  students.  The  cost  per  student 
ranges  from  $2  to  $4  a  month,  depending  upon  the  location  of  the 
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scliool.     Those  in  the  interior,  where  food  is  cheap,  can  feed  theif 
pupils  on  $2  and  $3  a  month. 

CLOTHING  AND  OTHER  LIVING  EXPENSES  FOR  CHINESE. 

Following  is  the  approximate  cost  of  clothing  per  year  for  house 
and  office  coolies: 

Hex. 

4  pairs  of  cotton  shoes  at  $0.55  per  pair |2. 20 

4  pairs  of  cotton  stoclsings  at  $0.32  per  pair 1. 28 

3  suits  of  cotton  Jaclcets  and  pants  at  $1.00  per  suit 5. 00 

1  suit  of  cotton  Jacket  and  pants  lined  with  cotton  at  $4  per 

suit   (lasts  two  years) 2.00 

1  suit  of  cotton  Jacket  and  pants  wadded  with  cotton  at  $4 

per  suit   (lasts  two  years) 2.00 

1  cotton  long  gown  at  $4  (lasts  two  years) 2. 00 

1  cap  and  1  summer  hat 1.00 

1  pair  leather  shoes  for  wet  weather 3.00 

1  good  imper  umbrella .40 

Total 18.  88 

The  above  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  clothing  i>er 
year  for  a  coolie  who  is  considered  neatly  dressed.  For  those  who 
wear  better  shoes  and  more  jackets  for  summer,  the  cost  is  more 
nearly  $30  a  year,  but  a  thrifty  coolie  will  be  able  to  clothe  himself 
well  on  $20  or  $25  a  year. 

The  cost  of  the  same  kind  of  clothing  before  the  war  was  between 
20  and  30  per  cent  lower. 

The  cost  of  clothing  for  the  day  laborer  is  as  follows : 

Mex. 
Average  30  pairs  straw  shoes  at  20  cash  per  pair  for  a 
month;  in  a  year  they  cost  7,200  cash ,_  $5.54 

2  suits  of  second-hand  cotton  jacket  and  pants  at  $0.80  per 

suit 1.60 

1  suit,  second-hand  jacliet  lined  with  cotton 2.00 

1  suit,  second-hand  jacliet  wadded  with  cotton 2.00 

1  pair  cotton  shoes  for  occasional  wear .55 

1  pair  cotton  socks  and  1  cap  for  occasional  wear .  50 

Total 12. 19 

Thirty  dollars  a  year  is  considered  a  conservative  figure  for  the 
cost  of  clothing  for  skilled  laborers  and  for  students,  who  wear  cot- 
ton garments.  The  younger  clerks  and  those  of  the  skilled  laborers 
who  can  afford  to  do  so  will  spend  as  much  as  $60  a  year  for  clothing, 
which  allows  of  their  wearing  silk  on  special  occasions. 

In  the  interior  the  cost  of  clothing  is  naturallj^  much  less,  as  the 
standards  are  lower.  The  farm  laborers  who  receive  only  $10  to  $12 
a  year  in  addition  to  their  board  and  lodging  naturally  have  but  little 
surplus  with  which  to  purchase  clothing. 

In  Shanghai,  a  Chinese  family  of  two  adults  and  a  child,  to  live 
in  anything  approaching  respectable  style,  would  have  to  pay,  per 
month,  at  least  the  following: 

Hex. 

Rent $4 

Food 10 

Fuel  and  light 3 

Clothing 5 

Other    expenses 5 

Total 27 
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The  monthly  expenses  of  a  good-class  Chinese  merchant  family,  or 
that  of  an  employee  on  good  salarj,  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Mex. 

Rent $15 

Fuel  and  llpht 3 

One  "amah"  (woman  servant) 3 

One  jinrikisha  coolie  and  license 7 

Food  for  wife,  mother,  child,  and  self,  as  well  as  two  servants.     30 

Clothing  for  family  and  self., 20 

Incidental   expenses 15 

Total 93 

The  merchant  who  lives  on  this  scale  does  very  little  entertaining. 
There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  expenses  of  a  wealthy  Chinese 
family  in  such  centers  as  Shanghai,  Canton,  Peking,  'Hankow, 
Chengtu,  Tientsin,  and  other  large  cities  of  China,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  in  Shanghai.  Many  of  the  wealthy  Chinese  lavish  money 
on  their  households,  on  entertaining,  and  have  motor  cars  and  the 
other  luxuries  of  modern  civilization.  In  the  interior,  away  from 
the  large  cities,  the  Chinese  families  live  on  a  much  lower  schedule 
of  expenses,  as  the  opportunities  for  expensive  living  are  much  fewer 
and  there  is  less  wealth. 

COST  OF  LIVING  FOR  FOREIGNERS  RESIDENT  IN  CHINA. 

The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  (Western)  pM)ulation  in  China  is 
centered  in  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Hankow.  The  total  is  probably 
no  more  than  20,000  Europeans  and  Americans.  The  mercantile  or 
nonmissionary  elements  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  large  im- 
poit  and  export  concerns.  They  generally  consist  of  college  men. 
The  unmarried  man  should  have  at  the  start  a  salary  of  at  least  $2,000 
a  year  gold,  or  $4,000  Mex.,  in  order  to  permit  him  to  live  as  his- 
equals  do.  The  married  man  with  no  children  should  have  at  least 
$3,000  gold  at  the  Mexican  exchange  rate  of  $2  Mex.=$l  gold.^ 
Many  of  the  foreign  establishments  in  China  provide  living  quarters 
for  their  foreign  help.  Arrangements  have  also  to  be  made  for  home 
furloughs  for  their  assistants  brought  out  from  Europe  or  America. 

There  exists,  as  is  noticeable  by  a  perusal  of  the  aoove  figures,  a 
seemingly  unreasonable  disparity  in  the  living  expenses  of  the  West- 
erner in  China  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  ordinary  Chinese. 

There  is  a  similar  disparity  between  the  living  expenses  of  the 
well-to-do  Chinese  and  the  Chinese  laborer.  In  China,  prices  are 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  to  pay.  Those  who  are  presumed 
to  have  more  pay  more.  Furthermore,  rents  in  the  restricted  areas 
set  aside  for  loreign  residence  are  high,  as  builders  and  landlords 
expect  far  greater  returns  on  their  money  in  China,  where  usury 
obtains,  than  they  would  in  their  homelands.  Foreigners  resident  in 
China  have  also  to  expend  much  for  servants  and  service,  which, 
through  lack  of  such  conveniences  a5  are  provided  in  communities 
in  their  homelands,  are  a  necessity  in  the  East.  Hotel  charges  in 
the  foreign  treaty  ports  in  China  seem  unreasonably  high,  consider- 
ing the  cost  of  labor  and  food  products.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  lack 
of  the  patronage  that  hotels  in  western  commercial  centers  can  com- 

» This  oxohanfire  rate  Ig  not  applicable  to  conditions  at  the  present  time  (Oct.  1,  1919), 
when  the  Mex.  dollar  is  worth  $0.88  United  States  currency. 
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mand,  to  poor  management,  and  to  demands  for  greater  profits  than 
are  customary  in  the  hotel  businef^  in  the  West.  In  Shanghai,  the 
hotel  rates  are  from  $6  to  $10  a  dav  on  the  American  plan;  with 
exchange  at  the  present  figure,  such  charges  are  exorbitant,  c(»isider. 
ing  the  accommodations  and  food  provided. 

Chinese  in  Shanghai  contend  that  the  cost  of  living  am<Mig  their 
people  advanced  during  the  past  10  years  at  least  50  per  centw  Even 
leaving  out  the  question  of  exchange,  living  expenses  among  the  for- 
eign communities  in  China  are  50  per  cent  iQore  than  10  years  ago.^ 
There  is  noticeable  throughout  China,  even  in  the  remoter  sections,  a 
substantial  increase  in  tlje  cost  of  living.  With  the  improvement  of 
transportation,  the  building  up  of  naodern  industries,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  China's  wonderful  stores  of  natural  resources,  prices  of 
labor  and  cost  of  living  will  continue  to  advance,  but  it  will  oe  many 
years  bef<Mie  the  native  Chinese  laborer  is  on  anything  like  the  levd 
of  labor  in  the  West. 

*  Ib  a  report  written  in  the  summer  of  1919,  CobauI  General  Anderson  says  tbat,  as 
compared  with  the  pre-war  period,  '*  the  cost  of  living  In  Hon^ong  has  advanced  at  least 
75  per  cent  la  aiiver,  tbe  cost  in  gold  adTaacing  at  least  160  per  cent** 
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METHODS  OF  KEEPING  WELL  IN  CHINA.^ 

Because  of  the  misunderstanding  that  exists  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  regarding  living  conditions  for  foreigners  in  China,  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  issue  specific  instructions  and  information  on 
this  subject,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  chamber  that  these  matters  be 
given  the  widest  possible  distribution,  both  in  China  and  abroad. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of  deaths  that  have  resulted  in  the 
American  and  other  foreign  communities  in  Shanghai  and  other 
parts  of  China  from  smallpox,  typhoid,  and  paratyphoid  fever  in  the 
last  few  years,  chiefly  among  new  arrivals  m  China,  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  voted 
to  send  a  communication  to  its  members  in  China  and  its  connections 
in  America,  urging  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  all  contracts  between 
firms  and  employees  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  imperative  condi- 
tions of  employment  be  that  the  employee  be  vaccinated,  inoculated 
against  typhoid,  and  pass  a  physical  examination  at  the  hands  of  a 
competent  physician  oefore  being  finally  accepted  for  service  in 
China.  In  cases  where  firms  do  not  use  contracts,  the  chamber  urges 
that  a  definite  understanding  to  the  fon^oing  effect  be  made  between 
all  employees  and  firms,  bifcw^  the  employee  is  accepted  for  the 
China  field. 

It  has  been  generally  estimated  that  it  costs  a  company  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000  gold  to  bring  a  new  man  to  China  and  fit  him  for  service 
in  tWs  special  field.  For  this  reason,  and  for  the  higher  humani- 
tarian reason  involved^  it  is  important  that  every  individual  coming 
out  to  China  for  the  first  time  should  be  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
rules  for  keeping  well  and  physically  fit  in  China. 

With  reasonable  care,  it  is  as  easy  to  keep  well  in  China  as  at  home. 
The  practical  experience  of  those  who  nave  lived  long  in  China 
proves  that  if  one  is  willing  to  study  the  conditions  in  which  he  is 
placed  and  to  fit  himself  wisely  into  them  by  adopting  a  few  simple 
rules  of  health,  it  should  not  be  hard  to  keep  well. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  arrival  should  exercise  care  in  China,  as 
at  home,  in  taking  physical  risks.  Be  particularly  careful  of  the 
food  on  your  first  trip  inland.  Whether  on  steamer  or  train  or  other 
conveyance  eat  only  thoroughly  cooked  foods.  The  head  and  eyes 
should  not  be  recklessely  exposed  to  the  sun.-  Do  not  be  misled  by 
the  conflicting  advice  of  well-meaning  friends  you  may  meet.  Some 
will  say  you  must  or  must  not  wear  woolen  underwear;' that  you  must 
or  must  not  wear  a  particular  type  of  sun  hat ;  that  you  may  eat  and 
again  tiiat  you  may  not  eat  certiain  kinds  of  food.    The  wisest  course 

»Thl8  chapter  is  reproduced  from  a  pamphlet  issaed  In  Shanghai  In  July,  IftlS,  by 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China.  The  materials  are  largely  a  reprint  of  an 
article  written  by  E.  H.  Hume,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Yale  Medical 
College  at  ChangBha,  and  inclnded  in  a  recent  book  Issaed  by  the  Christian  Ldterature 
Publishing  Society,  of  Shanghai. 
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is  to  have  a  frank  talk  with  a  thoughtful  physician,  and  to  adopt  as 
a  working  hypothesis  the  rules  of  health  which  he  suggests.  Gradu- 
ally you  will  evolve  for  yourself  a  set  of  health  rules,  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  emergencies  or  your  home. 

NECESSITY  OF  VACCINATION— AVOIDANCE  OF  INFECTION, 

Be  vaccinated  early  against  smallpox  and  against  typhoid  and 
paratyphoid.  These  diseases  are  so  prevalent  in  China  and  the 
danger  of  infection  is  so  materially  lessened  by  these  simple  precau- 
tionary measures  that  it  is  wrong  not  to  use  the  protection  they 
afford.  Other  infectious  diseases  abound  in  China,  tuberculosis  be- 
ing the  most  rampant  Against  this,  nothing  avails  so  much  as  the 
general  building  up  of  the  systematic  resistance  and  the  constant 
breathing  of  abundant  fresh  air.  Malarial  fever  and  dengue  aro 
common  m  many  districts.  They  are  carried  to  man  by  mosquitoes, 
and  it  is  therefore  imperative  to  use  mosquito  nets  on  the  beds,  or  bet- 
ter still,  to  have  the  entire  house  screened  with  wire  gauze.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  bites  of  other  insects  as  well;  rat  fleas 
are  the  transmitters  of  plague ;  lice  carry  typhus ;  flies,  ants,  and  cock- 
roaches may  infect  with  typhoid;  and  the  list  could  be  prolonged. 
Fi-equent  bathing  and  change  of  underwear  afford  the  surest  protec- 
tion. Chinese  are  still  so  iminformed  in  matters  of  hygiene  that 
every  one  should  be  on  his  guard  in  crowded  streets  and  m  the  pres- 
ence of  coolies  to  avoid  contact  with  clothing  probably  contaminated 
and  with  the  breath  of  persons  who  may  be  infected  with  disease 
of  the  respiratory  tract.  Flies  are  bred  on  filth  and  should  be  rigor- 
ously kept  away  from  food. 

EXERaSE  AND  SLEEP. 

Within  reasonable  limits  and  after  finding  out  the  health  expe- 
rience of  your  particular  locality,  exercise  as  you  would  at  home. 
Test  without  taxing  your  strength.  Even  in  summer,  exercise  enough 
to  perspire  freely ;  but  do  not  Income  exhausted.    There  is  more  dan- 

gjr  of  becoming  fat  from  too  little  than  thin  from  too^much  exercise, 
o  in  for  that  form  of  exercise  which  appeals  to  you,  whether  it  be 
tennis,  cricket,  baseball,  boating,  or  walking.  For  those  who  have 
not  the  time  or  facilities  for  the  more  formal  games,  the  daily  recrea- 
tive walk  should  be  a  duty.  And  there  are  scarcely  any  who  can  not 
plan  for  a  brief  daily  period  of  home  calisthenics,  taken  in  sleeping 
or  gymnasium  suit.  Just  these  simple  measures  may  make  the  di:N 
ference  between  health  and  invalidism.  Most  westerners  undoubt- 
edly need  more  sleep  in  China  than  at  home.  Plan  for  eight  hours 
as  a  minimum  and  for  nine  whenever  you  can  get  it.  Thorough  ven- 
tilation of  the  sleeping  apartments  is,  if  anything,  more  important 
in  China  than  at  home;  many  will  do  well  to  sleep  on  a  porch  or 
veranda.  If  you  are  doing  hard  mental  work,  take  a  short  nap- 
even  15  minutes  will  do — after  the  noon  meal.  You  will  work  better 
the  rest  of  the  day;  and  in  later  years  this  habit  will  prove  most 
valuable  as  a  means  of  refreshment  after  the  wearing  work  of  the 
forenoon. 
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RULES  FOR  PREVENTING  INDIGESTION. 

The  newcomer  will  avoid  indigestion  by  following  a  few  simple 
rules : 

Eat  less  than  in  a  colder  climate,^  especially  of  meat.  In  summer 
eat  plentifully  of  cooked  vegetables,  and  meat  but  once  a  day.  Be- 
ware of  all  uncooked  food,  especially  in  summer,  avoiding  all  lettuce 
and  other  vegetables  with  whose  life  history  you  are  not  familiar. 
Uncooked  or  inadequately  cooked  meat  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
tapeworm  infection. 

Boil  all  drinking  water  and  milk. 

Eat  slowly;  chew  thoroughly.  Keep  the  teeth  well  cleaned  and 
regularly  inspected  by  a  competent  dentist. 

Beware  of  Chinese  cooking.  It  is  frequently  very  rich,  and  its 
very  tastiness  often  leads  to  overindulgence  and  indigestion. 

Control  individual  irregularities  of  the  digestive  system  not  with 
medication,  but  by  modifications  of  the  diet.  Do  not  make  a  habit 
of  adding  quantities  of  salt  to  your  food  at  meals,  as  this  may  easily 
overtax  your  kidneys.  Intestinal  parasites  abound,  many  of  them 
entering  the  system  with  the  food.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  a 
physician  should  make  a  microscopic  examination  occasionally  in 
order  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  whether  they  are  present  and, 
if  so,  to  institute  suitable  measures  for  their  removal.  Vermifuges 
are  usually  strong  poisons,  and  it  is  better  not  to  take  them  on  the 
mere  chance  of  their  being  needed  but  to  have  a  microscopic  proof 
that  they  are  called  for. 

In  a  land  where  malaria  is  common  and  other  parasites  of  disease 
abound,  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  heart  muscles  vigorous  and  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  supply  of  ^ood  red  blood.  Nothing  will  keep  the 
heart  muscles  so  sound  as  avoidance  of  excess,  in  both  rood  and  drink, 
and  the  provision  of  sufficient  exercise  to  keep  the  body  muscles  in 
good  trim.  When  these  become  limp  and  flabby,  or  when  the  body 
becomes  overfat,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  heart  muscle  has  fol- 
lowed suit.  For  the  patient  who  has  been  through  an  illness  or  opera- 
tion the  road  back  to  health  and  vigor  seldom  lies  in  medication  with 
pills  and  tonics,  but  more  often  in  graduated  exercise  or  massage  and 
a  suitable  dietary. 

FRESH  AIR  AND  PURE  WATER. 

Modem  nose  and  throat  specialists  tell  us  that  while  we  give  much 
and  deserved  attention  to  the  teeth,  we  practically  neglect  to  clean 
with  regularity  the  upper  part  of  the  respiratory  tract.  It  should 
be  part  of  one's  routine,  especially  in  a  land  where  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  abounds,  to  use  an  individual  atomizer  as  he  uses  an  indi- 
vidual toothbrush.    A  simple  alkaline  nasal  wash  and  throat  spray 

*  NoTB  BY  Commercial  Attach^  Arnold. — This  paBRage  may  convey  to  the  reader  in 
the  United  States,  where  many  persons  erroneously  consider  China  as  In  the  Tropics,  the 
Idea  that  China's  climate  is  tropical  or  semitropical.  The  facts  are  these:  More  western- 
ers live  in  Shanfirhai  than  in  any  other  Chinese  city,  it  is  regarded  as  part  of  Soath 
rather  than  of  North  China,  and  it  Is  In  a  latitude  corresponding  with  that  of  Mobile, 
Ala. ;  but  the  temperature  there  during  the  winter  has  dropped  as  low  as  2*  F.  and 
hardly  a  winter  passes  in  which  there  is  not  some  snow  and  ice.  Households  are  obliged 
to  keep  flres  throughout  the  winter  months.  The  average  annual  mean  temperature  for 
Shanghai  over  a  period  of  some  years  Is  given  as  fi8*  F.,  as  compared  with  76'  for  Uong* 
kong.  Peking,  the  capital  city,  has  a  very  cold  winter,  the  temperature  generally  dropping 
HH  low  as  10  .  and  sometimes  even  to  zero  F.  The  statement  in  the  text,  therefore,  may 
easily  be  misleading. 
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will  do  much  to  prevent  common  colds  and  other  infections  through 
the  nose  and  throat.  All  who  can  should  make  the  cold  morning 
shower  and  plunge  bath  a  routine.  Proyided  such  a  bath  is  followed 
at  once  by  a  good  reaction  no  other  tonic  is  so  good  for  the  respira- 
tory system.  But  it  should  never  be  continued  if  chilling  or  ^iier 
advei'se  reaction  occurs.  Spcmge  the  chest  often  with  cold  water; 
and  do  not  be  afraid  of  plenty  of  cold  fresh  air  in  the  sleeping  room 
at  night  Practice  deep  breathing  at  least  twice  a  day,  taking  each 
time  15  or  20  full  breaths  so  that  ample  fresli  air  may  ventilate  those 
upper  comers  of  the  lungs  so  frequently  undistended  and  oft^i  the 
starting  point  of  mischief.  Avoid  Keeping  the  feet  or  bodily  clodiing 
wet  for  a  long  time.  If  exposure  to  the  wet  has  occurred  »et  a  hot 
bath  and  dry  clothing  as  soon  as  is  possible.  No  part  of  on^s  phirsi- 
cal  being  will  be  so  sensitive  to  the  change  in  China,  or  need  sudi 
careful  provision  for  its  well  being,  as  the  nervous  systenL 

THE  MENTAL  ATTITUDE. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  of  greatest  importance,  is  the  mental  attitudeu 
for  upon  this  largely  depends  your  ^neral  health  and  possibility  or 
success  in  this  field.  Business  in  Chma  is  not  conducted  on  the  ^une 
efficient  lines  as  it  is  at  home  in  western  lands. '  If  business  were  con- 
ducted in  China  on  the  same  efficient  and  business-like  lines  as  at 
home,  there  probably  would  be  no  cause  for  your  ccnning  to  China. 
The  man  who  succeeds  in  China  as  well  as  in  any  other  outport  busi- 
ness field  is  the  man  who  approaches  his  new  position  with  a  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  and  charitable  attitude  toward  the  people  with  whom  he 

Slans  to  live  and  associate.  There  will  be  many  hindrances  and 
elays  and  vexations  which  the  wise  man  will  seek  to  overcome,  but 
which  the  unwise  man  will  criticize  and  find  fault  with.  The  vast 
territory  comprising  China  hag  a  population  of  about  four  hundred 
million  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  doing  things  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way  for  some  two  or  three  thousand  years.  These 
methods  can  not  and  will  not  be  changed  just  because  the  new  arrival 
finds  fault  with  them.  Men  who  have  succeeded  in  China  are  those 
who  have  worked  with  the  current,  while  at  the  same  time  lending  the 
full  strength  of  their  personalities  and  characters  in  helping  to  bring 
about  better  conditions- 
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LAND  VALUES  IN  SHANGHAI. 

By  Commercflal  Attaot&6  Julean  AnioKl. 

Shanghai  is  a  city  of  nearly  a  million  inhabitants  and  ii?  the  most 
important  commercial  center  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  the  gateway  to 
the  great  Yangtze  Valley,  which  has  a  population  of  probably  t50,- 
000,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  Whangpoo  River,  17  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Yangtze.  Ocean-going  steamers  genei-ally  anchor 
at  Woosung,  at  the  jimction  of  the  WT^angpoo  and  Yangtze,  but 
plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  docking  of  all  ships  at  Shang- 
hai. However,  the  stretch  of  land  between  Shanghai  and  Woosung 
is  rapidly  being  built  up,  principally  for  shipping  and  industrial  pur- 
I>oses,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  Shanghai  City  prac- 
tically extends  to  Woosung. 

Shanghai  embraces  the  International  Settlement,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  an  International  Council,  a  French  Concession,  adminis- 
trated by  French  and  Chinese  authorities;  and  a  large  Chinese  sec- 
tion, including  the  Chinese  Native  City. 

Land  on  the  Bund  ([waterfront)  in  the  International  and  French 
Concessions  has  risen  in  value  during  the  past  10  years  from  80,000 
to  120,000  taels  per  mow  (Yq  acre).    The  value  of  a  Shanghai  tael  in 

f:old  dollars  has  risen  from  $0.65  to  $1.20  during  the  past  few  years. 
!ven  at  the  figures  above  given  it  is  very  diflBcuH — in  fact,  almost  im- 
possible— ^to  purchase  land  on  the  Bund. 

On  Nanking  Road,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  Interna- 
tional Settlement,  land^  values  have  steadily  increased.  The  best 
pieces  of  property  on  this  business  thoroughfare  can  not  be  purchased 
for  less  than  100,000  taels  per  mow  and  will  yield  over  8  per  cent 
interest  on  the  capital  invested.  Generally  speaking,  lands  in  Shang- 
hai during  the  past  10  years  have  doubled  and  trebled  in  value. 

On  the  Whangpoo  Koad  in  the  International  Settlement,  land  is 
in  great  demand  for  factory  sites  and  dock  and  warehouse  accom- 
modations. This  land  is  being  bought  up  rapidly,  and  at  a  distance 
of  3  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city  it  is  to-day  selling  at  3,000  taels 
per  mow.  It  is  practically  certain  to  double  in  value  (at  least)  dur- 
ing the  next  decade. 

On  Soochow  Creek,  where  flour,  cotton,  silk,  and  oil  mills  are 
springing  up  in  large  numbers,  land  values  have  doubled  during  the 

i)ast  five  years,  and  it  would  oe  difficult  to  make  any  purchases  at 
ess  than  3,000  taels  per  mow. 

Between  Shanghai  and  Woosung,  along  the  river  front,  land  can 
be  purchased  at  600  to  2,000  taels  per  mow,  but  these  valuations  are 
certain  to  increase,  and  probably  very  rapidly,  since  Shanghai  is 
destined  to  become  a  city  of  several  million  people  within  another 
decade  or  two.  The  city  occupies  a  very  important  strategical  posi- 
tion commercially  and  is  wonderfully  well  adapted  for  commercial 
and  industrial  purposes, 
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COMMUNITIES  IN  CHINA. 

By  Commercial  Attaclid  Jalean  Arnold. 

Abacus. — This,  called  in  Chinese  "suan  pan,"  is  the  Chinese  add- 
ing machine,  invented  centuries  before  the  Western  devices.  It  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  frame  with  a  number  of  parallel  wires  or  rods  upon 
which  are  strung  beads,  arranged  five  to  a  section  and  two  sections  to 
a  rod.  The  counting  is  on  the  decimal  system.  In  adding,  the 
columns  or  rods  are  divided  into  units,  tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  and  the 
beads  are  pushed  toward  the  center  piece  dividing  the  rods,  with  five 
beads  on  each  side.  The  five  on  the  lower  side  count  one  unit  each 
and  those  above  five  each.  The  Chinese  become  very  expert  with 
calculations  on  their  "suan  pan,"  even  with  calculations  involving 
fractions,  but  they  can  not  equal  the  speed  or  accuracy  of  a  modem 
adding  machine  operated  by  one  possessed  of  ordinary  experience. 
The  Chinese  depend  so  fully  upon  their  abacus  for  all  arithmetical 
operations  that  they  use  it  even  for  those  of  the  simplest  character, 
which  they  do  not  perform  mentally. 

Agar-agar. — A  Malay  term  which  in  China  means  edible  seaweeds 
generally. 

Anuth. — A  female  Chinese  servant. 

Awabi. — A  kind  of  shellfish  found  in  Japanese  waters. 

Bamboo  oysters. — A  small  variety  of  very  delicious  oysters  found 
in  Foochow  and  grown  on  bamboo  poles  thrust  into  the  mud  in  slial- 
low  water. 

Bean  cake. — The  refuse  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  the 
beans.  It  is  pressed  into  huge  cakes  and  used  very  extensively  as  a 
fertilizer. 

Bargahi  money. — Money  advanced  to  seal  a  transaction — a  common 
practice  in  China. 

Bats. — Emblematic  in  China  of  happiness  and  used  extensively  in 
decoration  with  this  significance. 

Bean  curd. — A  thick,  white,  cheesy  substance  made  of  beans,  which 
may  be  called  bean  cheese.  It  is  very  nutritious  and  is  eaten  exten- 
sively throughout  China. 

Beche  de  Tner. — A  large  sea  slug  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the 
Chinese. 

Birds'^  nests. — The  inside  lining  of  the  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow 
found  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  This  gelatinous  substance  is  pre- 
digested  seaweed  as  prepared  by  these  birds  for  their  nests.  It  re- 
quires much  labor  to  scrape  the  product  in  preparation  for  soup,  but 
it  is  considered  by  the  Chmese  a  great  delicacy. 

Bombay  duck. — Certain  varieties  of  small  fish  are  salted  and  dried 
and  then  cut  into  pieces  and  toasted,  after  which  they  are  served  as 
a  condiment  for  curry  and  rice  and  are  known  as  bombay  duck. 

Boy. — A  male  servant.  The  female  servant  in  China  is  called  an 
amah. 

Bund. — An  artificial  embankment. 
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Candarecn. — One  one-hundredth  part  of  an  ounce  or  tael  of  pure 
silver. 

Capoor  cutchery, — The  root  of  a  tuberous  plant  which  grows  in 
Fukien  and  Szechwan ;  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  for  plasters,  and 
for  perfumes. 

Cdsh. — One  one-thousandth  part  of  an  ounce  or  tael  of  pure  silver; 
a  brass  coin  with  a  square  hole. 

Catty. — A  unit  of  measurement  equivalent  to  IJ  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. 

Chah  (sedan), — Used  in  the  cities  of  South  China  and  the  rice- 
growing  sections  of  China  generally,  where  narrow  streets  abound, 
as  a  means  of  conveyance.  The  chair  is  carried  by  two,  three,  or 
four  bearers. 

Chang. — A  Chinese  measure  equal  to  10  Chinese  feet  or  141  inches. 

Chin-chin. — A  corruption  of  the  Chinese  salutation  "Ch'ing- 
ch'ing,"  signifying  to  pay  respects,  farewell,  etc. 

China  grass. — Kamie  from  which  grass  cloth  is  made. 

Chit. — A  letter,  note,  "  i.  o.  u.",  or  any  informal  communication. 

Chit  book. — A  book  sent  with  a  messenger  so  that  the  recipient  of 
the  message  may  acknowledge  receipt  thereof. 

Chop. — A  trade-mark,  mark,  or  brand.  To  "  chop  "  means  to  put 
one's  seal  stamp  on  the  thing  chopped. 

Chop-chop. — ^A  pidgin  English  expression  for  "make  b«ste." 

Chop-dollar. — A  dollar  stamped  with  a  private  mark  as  a  guaranty 
of  its  genuineness,  the  person  or  shop  chopping  it  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  it  in  case  it  is  a  counterfeit  or  under  weight. 

Chop-sticks. — ^Two  sticks  like  elongated  lead  pencils  used  as  tongs 
by  the  Chinese  to  raise  the  food  to  the  mouth. 

Chop-suey. — In    Cantonese   "Tsap-suey,"   literally    miscellaneous 

fieces  or  odds  and  ends,  corresponding  somewhat  to  American  hash, 
t  is  a  dish  confined  to  tne  Cantonese  people  and  occupying  a  position, 
relatively  similar  to  that  of  hash  in  the  American  dietary. 

Chow. — ^A  word  used  throughout  the  English-speaking  sections  of 
China  to  mean  food  or  a  meal. 

C.  I.  F. — Cost,  insurance,  and  freight,  used  as  a  term  in  connection 
with  a  price  quoted  on  a  commodity  offered  for  sale.  For  instance, 
"  c  i.  f .  Shanghai "  means  price  aboard  ship  at  Shanghai,  referring 
to  an  article  of  import. 

Comprador. — The  Chinese  agent  in  a  foreign  firm,  through  whom 
the  foreign  firm  transacts  much  of  its  business  with  Chinese  and  who 
often  guarantees  the  credit  of  the  firm's  Chinese  customers. 

Comprador  order. — A  draft  against  the  comprador  to  whom  cer- 
tain funds  or  accounts  are  intrusted  and  who  meets  these  drafts  from 
these  accounts  or  f imds — a  great  convenience  to  business  in  the  treaty 
ports,  as  the  comprador  in  this  capacity  serves  as  a  bank  in  a  limited 
sense  for  the  firm  to  which  he  is  attached. 

Congee. — A  thickened  rice  or  millet  soup  or  gruel. 

Coolie. — The  appellation  for  the  unskilled  laoorer  of  China. 

Coolie  orange.— The  inferior  orange  as  contrasted  with  the  supe- 
rior or  mandarm  orange. 

Court  of  consuls. — A  tribunal  composed  of  a  certain  designated 
number  of  foreign  consuls  chosen  by  their  collea^es  to  adjudicate  in 
suits  against  the  municipal  councils  in  international  settlements  in 
China. 
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Cumqudt. — A  small  orange,  edible  when  pickled  or  preserved. 

Cumshaiv. — A  gratuity  or  tip. 

Deer^H  horns. — ^These  are  divided  into  old  and  young  and  are 
valued  for  their  medicinal  properties  as  a  stimulant  in  nervous 
ailments. 

Dialects, — The  Chinese  spoken  language  has  many  dialects.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  about  three-nfths  of  the  people  speak 
Mandarin  or  the  official  lan^age.  Although  this  may  be  considered 
as  having  several  dialects,  the  distinctions  Setween  these  are  not  very 
marke<l,  whereas  the  distinctions  between  the  dialects  of  the  South 
are  in  some  cases  nearly  as  great  as  those  between  French  and  Italian, 
for  instance. 

Dragon  dollar, — A  silver  dollar  upon  the  face  of  which  appeared 
a  dragon.  It  was  coined  at  the  Tientsin  mint  and  was  later  super- 
seded bv  a  dollar  bearing  President  Yuan  Shih  Kai's  head  and  thus 
called  tlie  Yuan  Shih  Kai  dollar. 

Dragon  throive. — ^As  the  dragon  was  the  emblem  of  imperial  power, 
the  throne  of  the  Emperor  was  known  as  the  Dragon  Throne. 

Extraterritoriality, — By  treaties  with  China  the  nationals  of  for- 
eign powers  living  in  China  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  not  of 
Chinese  law  and  Chine.se  courts,  but  the  law  and  courts  of  their  re- 
spective nationalities. 

Feng-shui, — Literally,  "wind  and  water'' — ^the  all-pervading 
Chinese  geomantic  system  which  takes  cognizance  of  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  influence  of  the  wind  and  water  spirits  for  good  or  ill  in  the 
determination  of  the  acts  of  human  beings  in  almost  everything  tiiat 
concerns  them  and  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  This  has  been  a 
powerful  influence  against  progress  in  varied  ways.  k 

Fu, — ^The  word  for  "  happiness,"  used  freely  by  Chinese,  the  char- 
acter being  written  in  many  fanciful  ways  and  to  adorn  doorposts 
and  everything  capable  of  decoration. 

Galangal, — A  mild  ginger,  used  in  curries  and  medicines. 

Ginseng. — Literally  "  man  image,"  the  root  of  a  plant  supposed  to 
resemble  the  human  body  in  shape  and  valued  highly  for  its  sup- 
posed tonic  qualities.  The  nearer  the  root  resembles  the  man  image 
the  more  valuable  it  is  supposed  to  be.  The  wild  root  is,  however, 
always  more  hi^ly  prized  than  the  cultivated  plant. 

Godown, — This  word  is  always  used  in  China  in  place  of  the  word 
warehouse.  It  is  a  pidgin  English  wcnrd.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
forei^  trade  in  China,  the  foreign  hong  or  trading  establishment 
had  its  offices  upstairs  and  its  warehouse  below,  so  the  warehouse 
became  known  as  the  ^  godown." 

€rra8H  characters,— ^nmesQ  characters  written  in  a  hurried  script- 
form,  grassy  in  appearance. 

Grass  cloth. — Cloth  made  of  ramie  or  China  grass. 

Green  tea, — The  distinction  between  green  and  black  tea  is  in 
method  of  preparation  only. 

Griffin^ — ^A  newcomer  to  China,  equivalent  to  a  freshman  at  col- 
lege. 

Guilds. — Chinese  guilds  are  unions  of  traders  and  merdiants,  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  trade  union  abroad.    See  page  245. 

HaUcwan, — ^The  Maritime  Customs  of  Chimi;  properly  speaking, 
the  Haikwan  is  a  superintendent  of  the  Maritime  Customs. 
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Hoiig. — ^A  mercantile  house.  A  Chinese  word  used  throughout  the 
treaty  ports  as  applicable  to  a  meix^handisinc  establishment. 

Jinnkisha. — More  commonly  called  "ricKsha" — a  man-power  or 
man-propelled  two-wheeled  vehicle.  There  are  20,000  in  use  on  the 
streets  of  Peking  and  probably  more  on  the  streets  of  Shanghai. 

J 088. — A  Chinese  idol;  also  used  as  synonymous  with  luck,  as 
"  good  or  bad  joss." 

J 088  Jumse. — A  pidgin  English  expression  for  a  Chinese  temple. 

Joss  paper. — Pieces  of  paper,  often  in  the  shape  of  silver  or  gold 
shoes  or  bullion,  burnt  at  nmerals  or  other  ceremonies  for  the  dead. 

Joss  pidgin. — Pidgin  En^lidi  for  any  religious  ceremony. 

Joss  stick. — Pidffin  English  for  incense  sticks  used  in  great  quan- 
tities throughout  China  for  burning  before  the  gods  in  the  temples 
and  in  offerings  to  the  spirits. 

Junk. — A  Chinese  sailing  vessel,  particularly  the  sea  and  large 
river-going  varieties, 

Kang. — A  Chinese  word  meaning  a  brick  or  clay  bed  with  an  open- 
ing beneath  for  a  fire,  used  all  over  the  north  of  China. 

Kaoliano. — A  species  of  sorghum  or  tall  millet;  one  of  the  main 
crops  of  North  China. 

Kaolin. — The  clay  used  for  making  chinawaiv. 

Kin. — A  catty,  or  1^  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Kitty  sol. — ^The  Chinese  umbrella  made  of  bamboo. 

Kong  or  kang. — A  large  earthenware  jar  used  for  holding  water, 
or  Chinese  pickles,  etc. 

K'^oU'fou  (also  spelled  "  Kow  Taw  "). — The  ceremony  of  bowing  or 
prostration  in  paying  obeisance.  It  is  also  used  in  the  expression  of 
ceremonious  thanks. 

Lacj  or  lakh. — This  means  100,000;  it  is  generally  used  in  con- 
nection with  money. 

Lek'm^  or  likin. — ^A  tax  on  trade  collected  throughout  the  interior 
on  commodities  in  transit,  with  stations  scattered  throughout  the 
country  for  collection  purposes.  It  now  amounts  to  exactions  from 
1  per  cent  up  to  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear. 

LL — ^A  Chinese  mile,  equivalent  to  about  3/10  of  an  English  mile 
but  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Liang. — ^A  Chinese  ounce,  known  to  foreigners  as  a  tael,  or  IJ 
ounces  avoirdupois. 

Lichee. — Pronounced  "  leechee ;''  a  delicious  fruit  grown  in  South 
China  and,  when  dried,  called  bv  Americans  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
"  China  nuts.'' 

Z:ii2Vk— See"Lekin." 

Lo-ti-shui. — A  destination  tax  imposed  on  foreign  goods  in  the  in- 
terior after  they  have  left  the  treaty  port  limits  and  after  they  have 
passed  into  native  hands ;  that  is,  after  they  have  passed  beyond  the 
place  in  the  interior  to  which  they  may  have  been  protected  by  a 
transit  pass  which  exempts  them  from  the  payment  of  any  internal 
taxes  during  transit  to  the  place  designated  m  the  pass. 

Lungan^  or  lunongan. — A  fruit  found  in  South  China  somewhat 
resembling  the  lichee. 

Mace.--3C]xmeae  **  chien,"  a  tenth  part  of  a  Chii^se  tael,  liang,  or 
ounce. 

Mafoo. — A  Chinese  butler  or  groom. 

Ma-loo. — ^A  thoroughfare,  or,  literally,  a  horse-road. 
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Mandarin. — A  Chinese  official. 

MandaHn  dialect. — The  official  language  of  China,  spoken  by  about' 
three-fifths  of  the  i>eople  of  the  country. 

Mandarin  orange. — A  loose-skinned  orange,  supposedly  superior  to 
the  tiglit-skinned  or  "  coolie  "  orange. 

Man-Tiian, — Chinese  for  "go  slowly." 

Maskee. — Pidgin  English  for  "never  mind,"  "it  makes  no  differ- 
ence," etc. 

Mexicans. — Refers  to  Mexican  dollars  current  in  China. 

Mixed  court. — In  the  international  settlements  in  China  there  are 
mixed  Chinese  and  foreign  tribunals,  presided  over  by  a  Chinese 
magistrate  assisted  bj^  a  foreign  assessor  or  associate  magistrate,  to 
hear  suits  against  Chinese  that  arise  within  the  settlement  limits. 

Mow^  mou^  or  mu. — ^A  Chinese  acre,  equivalent  to  about  one-sixth 
of  an  English  acre,  although  differing  in  different  parts  of  China. 

Muck-and'truck. — ^The  trade  in  commodities  other  than  the  staples 
of  commerce. 

Nankeen.-— C\o\h  made  from  unbleached  cotton. 

Oolong. — Literally  "  black  dragon ;"  a  kind  of  tea  that  may  be  de- 
scribed as  neither  black  nor  green. 

Orpiment  or  hartall. — A  native  sulphurate  of  arsenic,  used  as  a 
pigment  in  paints. 

Pekoe. — Literally  "white  hair;"  the  early  leaves  or  buds  of  the 
tea,  producing  the  most  delicate  of  black  teas. 

Picuh — A  measurement  of  weight  in  China,  equivalent  to  133J 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

Pidgin. — The  pidgin  English  word  for  business,  presumed  to  be 
the  Chinese  imitation  of  the  foreign  word  "  business." 

Pidgin  English. — Spoken  by  many  foreigners  who  do  not  speak 
Chinese  and  by  many  Chinese  who  do  not  speak  proper  English ;  em- 
ployed in  business  relations  principally,  although  also  used  exten- 
sively by  foreigners,  men  and  women,  in  South  and  Central  China  in 
their  intercourse  with  their  servants. 

Pongee. — This  originally  meant  "  home- woven,"  but  has  been  ap- 

i)lied  lately  to  silk  cloth  woven  from  silk  spun  by  worms  fed  on  oak 
eaves  and  produced  principally  in  Shantung — ^hence  also  called 
"  Shantung  silk." 

Punkah. — A  large  fan  suspended  from  a  frame  and  waved  or 
pulled  by  a  coolie  or  servant. 

Ricksna. — See  "  Jinrikisha." 

Runners. — The  attendants  at  a  Chinese  court. 

Samli^  or  sanUee. — Literally, " season  fish";  said  by  some  to  be  the 
most  delicious  fish  found  in  China  waters ;  similar  to  shad. 

Sampan. — ^Literallv,  "three  boards";  a  small  flat-bottomed  boat 
generally  propelled  by  man  power  and  used  for  passenger-carrying 
purposes. 

Samshu. — ^Literally,  "thrice  fired";  a  Chinese  wine  made  of  rice. 
The  word  is  now  interpreted  as  applicable  to  any  Chinese  wine  or 
spirituous  liquor. 

Sa/vvy. — Pidgin  English  for  **  to  know,"  "  to  comprehend." 

Sharks'^  fins. — White  and  black  sharks'  fins  are  cooked  into  soups 
and  produce  a  delicacy  of  which  all  Chinese  are  very  fond. 
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Shoes  {silver). — The  name  given  by  foreigners  to  silver  bullion  or 
sycee,  as  the  Cninese  ingot  takes  the  form  of  a  small  native  shoe. 
Such  shoes  weigh  from  1  to  50  taels  or  ounces  but  average  about  5 
ounces. 

Shroff. — A  silver  expert  whose  business  is  to  detect  bad  coins.  The 
expression  "  shroff  the  dollars  "  means  to  examine  them  for  bad  ones. 
Every  large  mercantile  establishment  and  every  bank  employs  a 
shroff,  who  is  responsible  for  the  money  taken  in  and  paid  out  by  the 
firm. 

Soy. — Bean  sauce. 

Squeeze. — A  commission  on  purchases  or  sal^  or  other  trans- 
jictions,  partaking  of  the  character  of  what  Americans  call  "  graft." 

S%uin  pan. — See  *'  Abacus." 

Sycee. — Literally,  **fine  silk."  Chinese  silver  is  called  sycee,  pre- 
sumably because  when  the  good  silver  is  melted  into  ingots  and 
poured  into  a  mold,  before  it  solidifies  there  appear  on  the  top,  if 
tapped,  fine,  silk-like  lines. 

1  ael. — Or  liang.  a  unit  of  exchange  in  China.  Each  trading  cen- 
ter has  its  own  taelj  differing  generally  from  that  of  every  other  port. 
The  tael  is  not  a  piece  of  money  but  a  weight  of  silver,  as  liang  is  a 
Chinese  ounce,  the  Haikwan  or  Customs  ounce  being  equivalent  to  1 J 
ounces  avoirdupois. 

Tai'pan. — ^Literally  ^  great  manager" ;  the  head  or  manager  of  a 
foreign  mercantile  establishment. 

Tlmn. — A  Persian  word  meaning  midday  meal  or  luncheon.  Com- 
monly used  among  foreigners  in  (Siina. 

Txng-cKai. — ^AS  official  messenger  in  a  public  office. 

Touch. — ^A  term  used  by  assayers  in  referring  to  the  purity  of 
silver. 

Transit  passes. — Documents  issued  to  cover  foreign  goods  in  transit 
into  the  interior  of  China  to  exempt  them  from  taxation  while  in 
transit ;  for  such  a  pass  a  fee  is  charged  equal  to  2^  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem or  one-half  tne  import  duty  if  the  goods  are  not  on  the  free 
list. 

Ya-men. — A  Chinese  residence  or  office,  where  the  official  seal  is 
used. 
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By  Commercial  Attacli6  Julean  Amoia. 
SOaAL  CUSTOMS  AND  DRESS. 

A  few  notes  on  Chinese  customs  and  etiquette  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a  commercial  handbook  for  the  reason  that  trade  must  take 
co^izance  of  a  people's  customs  and  habits  of  life. 

There  is  no  caste  in  China.  The  people  are  very  democratic.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  an  aristocracy  in  China  unless  it  be 
that  of  the  educated  men.  In  the  social  scale,  the  official  and  scholar 
stand  first,  followed  by  the  farmer  and  the  merchant.  In  modern 
China  the  merchant  is  forging  to  the  front.  The  soldier,  who  once 
occupied  a  very  low  position  in  the  Chinese  social  order,  is  now  a 
factor  of  some  consequence. 

The  greater  part — pi-obably  at  least  80  per  cent— of  China's  popu- 
lation is  agricultural.  The  rural  jyopulation  lives  in  villages,  and, 
under  the  patriarchal  system  obtaining  in  China,  all  the  members  of 
a  family,  mcluding  several  generations,  live,  figuratively  speaking, 
under  one  roof:  in  reality,  the  Chinese  household  comprises  a  number 
of  separate  buildings,  and  the  larger  the  number  in  the  family,  or  the 
wealthier  the  family,  the  greater  the  number  of  buildings,  though 
they  are  in  connecting  series  and  all  surrounded  by  one  common  wall. 

I'he  villages  and  cities  of  China  are,  for  the  most  part,  walled,  and 
the  people  live  within  walled  compounds.  There  are  no  sidewalks 
along  tne  streets  of  the  Chinese  village  or  city,  and  there  are  no 
suburban  sections.  In  the  south  of  Cliina  and  m  a  large  section  of 
the  great  Yangtze  Valley  region,  where  rice  is  the  mam  crop  and 
where  the  country  abounds  in  waterways,  there  are  no  roads  as  Amer- 
icans understand  the  meaning  of  the  word.  There  ai*e  paths  only, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  wheelbarrows,  no  wheeled  vehicles  are  in 
use  in  these  regions,  except  as  railways  are  gradually  making  their 
appearance  or  as  modem  roads  permit  the  use  of  motor  cars  (which, 
however,  are  found  in  very  few  instances). 

The  farmers,  who  might  better  be  called  gardeners  (since  the  aver- 
age farm  scarcely  exceeds  an  aci*e  in  area  and  cultivation  is  of  the 
most  intensive  sort),  go  from  the  villages  out  to  their  fields,  so  there 
are  few  farmhouses  in  China.  The  fields  are  not  divided  by  fences, 
but  their  bounds  are  marked  with  slightly  elevated  earth  embank- 
ments or  by  cornerstones  or  sometimes  bear  no  apparent  boundary 
limitations.  Cattle  are  not  allowed  to  stray  about  m  the  country  un- 
attended, except  on  the  grazing  lands  where  human  habitation  is 
sparse. 

Chinese  all  over  China  have  great  respect  for  the  dead,  and  graves 
of  the  dead  are  sacred  spots.  In  sections  where  there  are  hill  lands 
the  people  generally  burv  their  dead  on  the  sides  of  the  hills^  but  on 
the  plains  tne  dead  are  l)uried  on  the  family  estate — often  m  spots 
planted  with  clusters  of  trees.  Ancestral  tablets  are  kept  in  the 
households  and  ceremonies  performed  before  them  on  days  designated 
for  the  purpose.    Ancestry  worship  is  common  throughout  China. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  Chinese  to  be  able  to  tiace  his  ancestry 
back  1,000  years;  some  are  able  to  trace  theirs  back,  in  direct  line, 
even  farther.  The  seventy-fifth  lineal  descendant  of  Confucius  lives 
to-day  in  Shantung  on  the  Confucian  estate,  where  the  ^rreat  sage 
was  buried  559  B.  C.  Practically  evei^  Chinese  has  an  ancestral 
home.  For  this  reason  the  remains  of  Chinese  who  have  died  abroad 
are  generally  sent  back  to  China  to  the  ancestral  crave. 

White  is  the  color  of  mourning  and  red  the  color  for  the  bride. 

The  bride  in  China  is  married  at  the  home  of  the  groom  and  enters 
the  family  of  the  groom,  an  important  part  of  the  marriap^e  ceremony 
being  the  prostration  of  the  bride  and  groom  before  the  ancestral 
tablets  of  me  groom.  Marriages  in  China  are  arranged  by  the  par- 
ents and  go-betweens,  the  sons  and  dau^tei-s  being  in  duty  bound  to 
accept  the  arrangements  made  for  their  marriage  by  their  parents. 
Often  bride  and  ^groom  meet  for  the  first  time  on  the  wedding  day. 
In  making  wedding  gifts,  custom  among  the  Chinese  demands  that 
they  be  in  pairs.  Those  invited  to  the  wedding  feast  are  supposed 
to  make  an  additional  present  in  money,  which  goes  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  feast. 

There  is  ^eat  rejoicing  in  the  Chinese  family  on  the  birth  of  a 
son,  because  in  China  the  primary  object  of  marriage  is  to  have  a  son 
to  carry  on  the  continuity  of  the  family  and  to  worship  at  the  graves 
and  before  the  tablets  of  the  ancestors.  In  reply  to  the  query  "  How 
many  children  have  you?"  the  Chinese  father  will  usuauly  mention 
the  sons  only,  it  being  considered  that  the  daughters,  after  marriage, 
enter  another  family.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  bachelors  and  spinstei'S 
in  Chinese  society. 

There  is  a  very  limited  social  ming:ling  of  the  sexes  in  China. 
First  and  last,  woman's  place  in  China  is  considered  to  be  the  home. 
According  to  Chinese  etiquette,  the  man's  wife  does  not  appear  when 
he  is  entertaining  his  friends.  Much  of  the  entertaining,  nowever,  is 
done  in  restaurants  and  cafes,  where  men  and  women  do  not  sit  down 
together.  In  fact,  respectable  Chinese  women  do  not  frequent  res- 
taurants and  cafes.  When  women  go  to  the  theatre,  they  are  seated 
in  a  section  set  aside  fcwr  them.  Even  in  churches  the  missionaries 
are  usually  obliged  to  provide  two  sections,  one  for  the  men  and  the 
other  for  women.  Beyond  the  primary  schools,  boys  and  girls  are 
educated  in  separate  schools.  It  is  because  of  the  great  difference 
between  the  social  customs  of  the  Chinese  people  and^  those  obtaining 
in  the  West  that  our  photoplays  are  curious  productions  to  the  ordi- 
nary' Chinese  audience. 

In  Shanghai,  the  New  York  of  China,  many  Chinese  are  adopting 
western  social  customs,  and  as  Shanghai  sets  the  standard  for  the 
rest  of  China,  it  may  be  expected  that  gradually  the  adoption  of 
western  ideas  will  spread  over  China  generally.  In  Peking  some  of 
the  Chinese  women  nave  taken  up  dancing  and  modem  western  social 
entertainments. 

The  Chinese  are  a  theatre-loving  people,  and  their  famous  actors 
command  big  pay.  Ccmtrarv  to  the  common  impression  among  peo- 
ple in  America,  the  usual  dhinese  pla^  is  not  a  two  or  three  days' 
performance.  Generally  speaking,  it*  is  a  short  sketch,  consumiiig 
on  the  average  about  half  an  hour's  time.  Numbers  of  short  sketches 
follow  one  after  another.  There  are  some  historical  plays  that  are 
put  on  in  serial  form  and  are  continued  over  several  aays,  but  these 
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are  very  unusual.  The  popularity  of  a  Chinese  actor  probably  de- 
pends more  on  his  voice  than  on  his  acting,  so  it  is  apparently  not  an 
easy  task  to  popularize  the  motion-picture  play  in  China.  It  may  bo 
possible,  however,  to  do  so  by  working  up  historical  plays  with  elabo- 
rate settings  depicting  famous  historical  events. 

In  the  south  of  China  the  Chine.se  men  have  discarded  the  use  of 
the  queue.  In  the  central  or  Yangtze  Valley  region  the  queue  is 
still  to  be  seen,  especially  among  the  country  people.  In  the  north 
comparatively  few  Chinese  have  discarded  the  queue. 

Most  Chinese  dress  for  the  weather,  so  there  is  not  a  heavy  demand 
for  heating  stoves.  In  the  north,  where  the  people  are  obliged,  on 
account  of  the  severe  cold,  to  provide  heat  m  addition  to  heavily 
padded  clothing  or  furs,  charcoal  and  briquette  braziers  and  oven 
beds  are  used,  but  comparatively  few  heating  stoves.  Modem  build- 
ings and  modern  sanitary  and  heating  appliances  are,  however,  gain- 
ing favor  among  the  wealthier  Cliinese,  of  whom  there  are  many. 

Among  the  men  of  China  foreign  shoes  and  hats  are  popular. 
The  number  of  Chinese  men  adopting  foreijgn  dress  is  increasing 
very  slowly.  The  Chinese  gentleman  still  clmgs  to  his  long  gown, 
preferably  of  silk.  The  Chinese  lady  wears  trousers,  preferably  of 
silk  and,  according  to  the  1918  fashions,  short  and  tight-fitting: 
Some  wear  a  sort  of  skirt  over  the  trousers.  They  wear  short  stock- 
ings. Chinese  women  wear  no  millinery,  but  adorn  themselves  with 
jewels  and  hair  ornaments.  Foreign-style  shoes  are  gaining  in  popu- 
laritv  with  the  Chinese  women,  who  also  wear  the  foreign  style  of 
men  s  garters.     Footbinding  among  them  is  dying  out  gradually. 

ETIQUETTE. 

The  Chinese  are  a  very  polite  people,  and  the  Chinese  child  is 
taught  good  manners  from  the  beginnmg.  A  certain  degree  of  cul- 
ture has  filtered  down  these  many  centuries  through  the  masses,  so 
that  even  the  coolie  is  able  in  a  graceful  manner  to  render  thanks  for 
a  CTatuity  or  favor. 

The  Chinese  reception  room  generally  has  a  settee  at  the  end  farth- 
est from  the  entrance,  with  chairs  arranged  along  the  sides  leading 
up  to  the  settee.  Small  tables  are  generafly  interspersed  between  the 
chairs,  for  the  serving  of  tea  and  light  refreshments.  Even  if  the 
arrangement  is  not  strictly  in  this  order,  more  often  than  otherwise 
it  will  be  based  upon  this  plan.  The  seat  of  honor  is  that  on  the 
left  of  the  settee,  and  the  visitor  or  guest  should  not,  until  after  he  is 
pressed  by  his  host  and  until  he  is  satisfied  that  others  present  have 
not  a  greater  right  to  this  consideration  than  he,  accept  tlie  invitation 
to  occupy  this  seat.  He  should,  when  he  goes  into  the  room,  act  at 
least  as  though  he  is  prepared  to  take  the  seat  farthest  removed  from 
the  seat  of  honor,  which  under  this  arrangement,  is  the  one  nearest 
the  entrance.  If  awaiting  the  host,  he  should  never  occupy  the  seat 
of  honor  or  any  in  immediate  contact  with  it.  When  entering  a 
room  with  a  number  of  guests  already  assembled,  one  is  expected  to 
bow  first  to  those  on  the  right,  then  to  those  on  the  left— not  individu- 
ally, however — after  which  one  may  greet  any  particular  friends 
or  acquaintances  individually.  While  the  western  salutation  of  a 
handshake  is  being  received  with  increasing  favor  among  the  Chi- 
nese, yet  one  would  do  better,  in  calling  upon  Chinese,  to  let  advances 
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in  this  direction  come  from  the  Chinese  themselves,  as  many  are  still 
unfamiliar  with  this  form  of  greeting  and  the  Chinese  method  of 
bowing  and  raising  clasped  hands  to  the  chin  several  times  is  simple 
and  cordial.  It  is  expected,  when  in  company  with  Chinese,  that  one 
will  not  remain  sitting  while  an  equal  or  a  superior  is  standing,  and, 
when  there  is  no  other  criterion  of  rank,  age  should  be  taken  into 
account.  In  conversation,  it  is  not  bad  form — in  fact,  it  is  the  usual 
thing — to  inquire  as  to  a  man's  age,  his  position,  his  plans  for  the 
future,  the  price  paid  by  him  for  this  or  that,  etc.  Chie  is  always 
expected  to  inquire  as  to  a  man's  sons  and  parents  and  their  welfare. 

Properly  speaking,  the  place  of  honor  in  dining  with  Chinese  is  at 
the  left  of  the  host,  although  those  Chinese  who  are  familiar  witii 
western  customs  often  respect  the  western  ideas. 

According  to  Chinese  etiquette,  gifts  or  other  objects  presented  by 
one  person  to  another  are  presented  and  received  with  both  hands. 
When  Chinese  send  a  number  of  articles  as  a  gift  to  a  friend,  the 
recipient  is  supposed  to  dioose  one  or  two  and  return  the  others. 

Tne  foreigner  should  bear  in  mind  that  Chinese  are  accustomed  to 
taking  time  to  come  to  decisions,  that  business  in  China  is  done  over 
the  teacup  rather  than  over  the  telephone,  and  that  friendship  plays 
an  important  part.  The  people  are  kinaly,  polite,  reasonable,  and 
good-natured,  and  respond  generously  to  friendly  consideration  from 
others. 

Forei^ers  should  be  careful  in  speaking  of  the  Chinese  to  use  the 
appellation  "  Chinese  "  and  not  "  Cninamen,"  "  John  Chinamen,"  or 
"  (Jhinfa,"  all  of  which  are  objectionable  to  the  better  class  of  Chi- 
nese people.  Thus  one  should  speak  of  a  "  Chinese  "  and  not  a 
"  Chinaman."  Similarly,  Chinese  object  very  strongly  to  the  use  of 
the  appellation  "  heathen.''  To  make  a  distinction  of  this  nature,  the 
appellation  "non-Christian"  is  not  objectionable.  Americans  gen- 
erally who  are  desirous  of  improving  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  China  should  bear  in  mind  the  sensibilities  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  and  respect  their  wishes  in  regard  to  the  designations  to 
be  used  in  addressing  or  speaking  of  the  people. 

Americans  intending  to  conduct  business  or  maintain  social  inter- 
coui-se  with  Chinese  should  provide  themselves  with  calling  cards 
bearing  on  one  side  their  names  and  occupations  in  English  and  on 
the  other  in  Chinese.  It  is  customary  to  have  a  three-character  name, 
and  foreigners  usually  aim  to  get  Chinese  characters  that  resemble 
in  sound  the  foreign  name.  For  instance,  the  name  "  Wilson  "  may 
})e  rendered  in  Chinese  by  the  three  characters  "  Way-Lee-Son."  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  tnat  Chinese  custom  places  the  family  name 
first;  thus  "George  Wilson"  in  Chinese  would  appear  "Wilson 
George."  Mr.  Wu  Ting  Fang  is  Mr.  Wu  and  not  Mr.  Fang.  Ameri- 
cans should  be  careful,  in  choosing  Chinese  names,  to  consult  sev- 
eral Chinese,  including  a  Chinese  scholar,  so  as  to  secure  names  that 
will  not,  in  their  meaning,  tend  to  subject  them  to  ridicule  among 
Chinese  of  learning.  It  is  preferable  to  have  a  name  that  bears  a 
good  meaning  from  a  Chinese  viewpoint  rather  than  one  that  com- 

f)ares  to  the  English  sound  but  conveys  a  ridiculous  meaning.  Simi- 
arly,  American  business  men,  in  choosing  Chinese  firm  names, 
should  do  so  with  the  utmost  care  and  only  after  consulting  those 
who  are  able  to  give  good  counsel. 
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IMPORTANT  DAYS  IN  THE  CHINESE  CALENDAR. 

The  following  table  ^ows  imp<M*tant  days  in  the  Chinese  calendar : 


Foreign  calendar, 
1920. 


Chinese  calendar. 


Veb.    0. 
13. 


ao. 

24. 


Seventh  pear  of  the  RepuMk, 
13th  moon,  aoth  day 


13th  moon,  a4th  day.. 


Bgkth  year  of  the  Btpmblk. 
New  Year's  Day 

I  l8t  Eooan,  5th  day 


Mar.    2 '  1st  moon,  12th  day.. 

5 '  1st  moon,  15th  day.. 

21 admoon, 3d  day.... 

Apr.  24 !  Sd moon. 6th day... 

May  24 1  4th  moon,  7th  day... 

25 4th  moon,  8th  day... 

28 i  4th  moon,  nth  day.. 

31 4th  moon,  14th  day.. 

June  2) '  5th  moon,  5th  day... 

21 5th  moon,  6th  day.. 

28 ;  5th  moon,  13th  day.. 


^ug.  26 '  7th  moon,  13th  day... 

27 1  7th  moOTi,  14th  day... 

Sept.  22 8th  moon,  11th  day... 

** jsuxiuoan,  15th  day... 

Oct.  27 1  »th  moon,  16th  day... 

Nov.  36 '  10th  moon,  16th  day.. 

Dec.  21 llthmoon,  12th  day  . 


Cliaraeieristies  of  da3rs. 


Festlral  of  La  Pan,  patron  saint  of  the  eaipenten  aad 
masons,  who  ohflerve  the  day  as  a  holiday. 

Ood  of  th«  hearth  daparts  for  fteavcn.  Begimrfng  of  ti>a 
new  year's  biuiiieaB  settlement,  which  ends  on  the  aocli 
day  of  the  month. 


General  hoUdaj  throo^oot  China, 
houses  close  for  Ave  days. 


Shops  and  businees 


Festival  of  the  God  of  Fortune.    Beginning  of  sntinc. 

Annual  financial  reports  of  business  nouses  completecL 

Employees  disdiamd  and  ensaged. 
Eighth  anniversary  of  the  Mancnu  abdication. 
Feast  of  the  lanterns. 
Vernal  equinox.    Birthday  of  Lao  Tsi,  the  founder  ol 

Taoism,  bom  604  B.  C. 
Ching  Ming  or  grave  festival.    Worriiip  of  the  spirits  oC 

the  ancestors.    Now  also  observed  as  Arbor  Day. 
Begiiming  of  tunmer. 
Festival  of  Buddha. 
Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Conftidus. 
Festival  of  Sien  Yang,  Taoist  patriarch  and  the  patron 

saint  of  the  barbers,  who  observe  this  as  a  holiday. 
Drigon  boat  festivaL    Badness  seitlement  da/  and  a 

general  hoUday. 
Summer  solstice. 
Festival  of  Kwan  Ti,  tlie  God  of  War,  reputed  m  good 

bushiess  man  and  for  this  reason  the  patron  saint  of 

businessmen. 
Beginning  of  autumn. 
Festival  of  the  dead. 
Autumnal  equinox. 
Full  moon  festival.    Mid-autumn  festival  comsponding 

to  the  American  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  revolution  leading  to  the 

founding  of  the  Chinese  RepabUc,  a  national  holiday. 
Beginning  of  winter. 
Winter  solstice. 


Note. — Generally  the  Chineee  do  not  observe  Runday  as  a  holiday.  In  fact,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  away  from  contact  with  foreigners,  the  dayn  of  the  week  mre 
unknown,  the  inhabitants  using  the  days  of  the  month  only  :  so  no  cognizance  is  taken  of 
Sunday,  except  an  foreign  missionaries  Influence  their  converts  to  respect  it.  In  Govern- 
ment offices  and  in  public  schools  in  the  provincial  capitals  and  in  treaty  ports  Sunday 
is  observed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Even  in  Shanghai,  however,  very  few  Chinese  shops 
close  on  Sunday.  There  will  undoubtedly  develop  in  China  a  general  recognition  of 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest. 
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CHINESE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

The  Chinese  "ohang"  is  equal  to  141  English  inches  or  3.58133 
meters.    The  chang  is  divided  as  follows : 

1  fen=0.141  EngUBh  inch=0.00358  meter. 
10  fen=l  ts'un=1.41  ijiches==0.03581  meter. 
10  tB'un=l  ch'lh=14.1  iiiche8=0.35813  meter. 
10  chMh=l  chang=141  iiiche8=3.58133  meters. 
180  cliaiig=l  li=2,115  feet=619.25  meters.  . 

The  Chinese  "  ch'ih,"  or  foot,  is  of  varying  lengths,  not  only  within 
the  different  Provinces,  but  also  among  the  different  guilds,  branches 
of  commerce,  and  professions.  A  carpenter  uses  a  ch'ih  different 
from  that  of  a  blacksmith,  and  large  shops  have  generally  two  ch'ih 
in  use,  one  for  large  transactions  and  another  for  small  sales.  At  the 
time  when  the  tariff  was  established  the  Canton  ch'ih  was  the  best 
known,  and  therefore  it  was  chosen  by  the  British  as  the  treaty  ch'ih. 

MEASURES  OF  AREA. 

A  Chinese  square  foot  is  equal  to  198.81  English  square  inches  or 
1.380625  Eufflish  square  feet.  The  common  measure  for  the  sale  of 
land  is  the  local  *'mow,"  which  differs  very  much  all  over  China. 
Six  mow  are  generally  reckoned  as  equal  to  1  English  acre  or  4,840 
square  yards ;  or  1  mow  is  equal  to  675  square  meters. 

25  square  chMh=l  square  pu  (or  kung). 
240  square  pu=l  mow. 
100  mow=l  eh'lug. 

CUBIC  MEASURES  AND  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY  (UQUID). 

A  Chinese  cubic  foot  is  equal  to  2.803.221  English  cubic  inches  or 
1.62234  English  cubic  feet.  The  most  common  measures  are  the 
''  ton,"  the  "  slieng,"  and  the  "  ko."  These  measures  differ  very  much 
all  over  China.  The  tou  of  the  imperial  granaries  contains  about 
6.1341  liters,  and  the  common  market  tou  alx)ut  7.4059  liters. 

Fluids,  such  as  oil,  vinegar,  samshu,  etc.,  are  often  weighed  like  any 
other  merchandise.  But  there  are  jars,  bottles,  and  earthen  vessels 
in  use  that  contain  a  fixed  quantity  of  the  fluids,  as  15,  30,  or  60 
catties.  The  American  gallon  has  become  a  measure  of  great  im- 
portance in  China  since  tne  introduction  of  petroleum.  The  Ameri- 
can gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches.  The  imperial  gallon  contains 
277.462879  cubic  inches.  An  American  weight  iralTon  weighs  6.5 
pounds.    A  unit  equals  10  gallons  and  weighs  65  pounds. 

WEIGHTS. 

The  standard  weight  in  China  is  the  picul,  which  contains  100 
catties.  A  catty  equals  1^  English  pounds,  and  a  picul  is  reckoned 
at  133^  pounds.    The  ton  used  and  known  by  the  Chinese  for  the  ex- 
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port  trade  is  the  English  long  ton  of  2^40  pounds;  its  eauivalent  in  i 

Chinese  weight  would  be  16  piculs  and  80  catties.     Fifteen  piculs  i 

equal  1  short  ton. 

10  Iee=l  fen. 

10  fen  (candareen8)=l  ch'len. 

10  ch'ien  (mace)=l  Hang. 

16  Hang  (tael8)=l  chin. 

100  chin  (catties)  =1  tan  (plcul). 

COINAGE. 

For  infonnation  concerning  Chinese  money,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  chapter  on  **  Currency,  Exchange  and  Banking,"  beginning  on 
page  158. 

CONVENIENT  EQUIVALENTS  FOR  READY  CONVERSION. 

Following  are  a  number  of  the  equivalents  most  commonly  used  in 
conversions  from  English  to  Chinese  imits  and  vice  versa: 

WEIGHTS. 

1  short  ton =1.5  piculs. 

1  long  ton =16  plcnls  80  catties. 

1  hunclredwelght=84  cattlea 

1  pound  avolr(lupol8=i  catty  or  12  taels. 

4  ounce8=3  tnel«. 

1  plcul=l.in047  hundredweight. 
1  tael=1.333  ouncea=-37.783  grams. 
1  catty=1.3.33  |K)und8=604.53  grams. 

MEASURES    OF    DISTANCE    AND    AREA. 

5  fen =0.486  Inch. 
1  pu=5.5  feet. 

1  II  or  360  pu=486.176  yards. 

10  11=3  miles. 

250  11=69  miles. 

1  mow =7,260  square  feet  or  707.89  square  yards. 

100  mow=79,789.00  square  yards. 
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LISTS  OF  OFFICIALS,  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

There  will  be  given  in  this  chapter  a  series  of  lists  of  American 
Government  representatives  in  Chma ;  American  clubs,  associations, 
etc.;  schools,  bureaus,  and  conservancy  works. 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CHINA. 

Minister,  Peking. 

C.  S.  Loblngier,  Judge  United  States  Court  for  China,  Shanghai. 

Julean  Arnold,  commercial  attach^,  Peking. 

Leo  A.  Bergholss,  consul  general,  Canton. 

E.  S.  Cunningham,  consul  general,  Shanghai. 

George  E.  Anderson,  consul  general,  Hongkong. 

Albert  W.  Pontius,  consul  general,  Mukden. 

P.  Stewart  Heintzleman,  consul  genera],  Hankow. 

Stuart  J.  Fuller,  consul  general,  Tientsin. 

A.  E.  Carleton,  consul,  Amoy. 

George  F.  Bickford,  consul,  Antung. 

M.  F.  Perkins,  consul,  Changsha. 

Stuart  K.  Lupton,  consul,  Chefoo. 

P.  R.  Josselyn,  consul,  Chungking. 

Max  D.  Kirjassoff,  consul,  Dairen. 

George  C.  Hanson,  consul,  Foochow. 

Douglas  Jenkins,  consul,  Harbin. 

John  K.  Davis,  consul.  Nanking. 

Myrl  S.  Myers,  consul,  Swatow. 

Clarence  E.  Gauss,  consul,  Tsinanfu  (Tslnan). 

WiUys  R.  Peck,  consul,  Tsingtau. 

Raymond  P.  Tenney,  American  Mixed  Court  assessor  and  consul,  Shanghai. 

Edward  E.  Everett,  United  States  postmaster,  Shanghai. 

Commissioner,  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Shanghai. 

Note. — In  addressing  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  on  official 
business,  address  the  office  and  not  the  incumbent.  For  instance,  The  Ameri- 
can Minister,  Peking ;  The  American  Consul,  Changsha ;  The  American  Post- 
master, Shanghai.  In  all  cases,  except  for  Shanghai,  use  international  postal 
rates.     For  Shanghai,  domestic  postal  rates  obtain. 

AMERICAN  CLUBS,  ASSOCIATIONS,  ETC.,  IN  CHINA.^ 

COMMERCIAL. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China,  Shanghai;  J.  B.  Powell,  secretary 
(the  Chamber  publishes  a  bulletin  for  circulation  among  members). 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Tientsin,  Tientsin;  address  the  secretaiT. 

American  Association  of  China,  Shanghai :  address  the  secretary. 

American  Association  of  North  China,  Tientsin;  address  the  secretary  (pub- 
lishes a  monthly  bulletin). 

American  Association  of  North  China,  Peking  Branch;  address  the  secretary. 

American  Merchants  Association  of  Harbin :  address  care  American  consulate. 

American  Association,  Hankow. 

^  For  a  directory  of  American  missionary  institutions  in  China,  consult  the  Mission 
Year  Book. 
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JOINT  CHINESE-AMERICAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Chinese- American  Association.  Nanlcing;  address  care  American  consulate. 
Chinese- American    Association,    Cauton;    address    care    American    consulate 

generaL 
American  Association  of  Cheugtu :  address  R.  R.  Service,  Chengtu,  Szechwan. 
American  University  Club  of  China,  Slianghai ;  address  J.  B.  Powell,  secretary 

(publishes  a  monthly  bnllettn). 
Air.erican    University    Club   of    Hankow;    address    care    American    consolate 

general. 
American  College  Club  of  North  China :  address  Samuel  S.  Young,  secretary, 

Peking. 
American  College  Club  (Women),  Shanghai;  address  the  secretary,  care  Y.  W. 

C.  A.,  Shanghai. 
Advertising  Club  of  CThlna ;  address  the  secretary,  care  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Shanghai. 

HUMANITARIAN. 

American  Red  Cross  (In  CThlna)   (organised  for  vrar  relief  work)  ; 

Central  Committee  for  the  whole  of  Cliina.  Shanghai   (cable  address,  Am- 

cross)  :  W.  A.  B.  Nichols.  18b  Klangse  Road,  secretary. 
Chapters — (address  in  each  case  the  secretary  of  the  chapter)) — 

Amoy. 

Canton. 

Changftha. 

Foochow. 

Hankow.    ' 

Harbin. 

Hongkong. 

Mukden. 

Nanking. 

Peking. 

Shanghai. 

Swatow. 

Szechwan.  Including  Chungking  and  Chengtu. 

Tientsin. 
Branches,  under  the  al)ove  chapters,  located  at  Hangdiow,  Wuhn,  CSiln- 
kiang,  Ningpo,  Tslnanfu,  and  Antung. 

SOCIAL  AND  RECREATION  CLUBS. 

American  Club.  Shanghai :  addre.<w  the  secretary. 
Columbia  Country  Club,  Shanghai ;  address  the  secretary. 

American  Athletic  and  Baseball  Club.  Shanghai ;  address  the  secretary,  cars 
the  American  Club. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  Bar  As.sooiation  of  the  Far  East,  Shanghai:  address  the  secretary, 

care  of  the  Ignited  States  Court  for  China. 
American  Woman's  Club.  Shanghai:  address  the  secretary. 
American  School,  Shanghai;  address  the  principal. 
American  School,  Peking;  addres.s  the  principal. 
Anglo-American  Club,  Peking. 
Vnlon  Club  (American,  British,  Chinese),  Shanghai. 

Note. — The  following  clubs  in  the  United  States  are  in  close  relationship 
with  the  China  organizations: 

American  Asiatic  Association,  New  York;  John  Foord,  secretary. 
China  Commerce  Club  of  California,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Frank  E.  Hinck- 
ley, secretary. 
China  Club  of  Seattle;  E.  M.  Lewis,  secretary. 
China  Society,  New  York. 
East  Asiatic  Society,  Boston. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS. 

The  reader  will  find  on  p.  418  of  this  book  a  list  of  80  of  the  prin- 
cipal educational  institutions  in  China. 

A  list  of  hospitals  and  medical  schools  in  China  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  any  of  its 
district  or  cooperative  offices  by  mentioning  list  No.  FE  13001. 

IMPORTANT  DEPARTMENTS,  BUREAUS,  AND  OFFICES. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Mukden. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Tientsin. 

Bureau  of  Public  Works,  Hongkong. 

Bureau  of  Saltpetre,  Newchwang. 

Central  Laboratory   (of  South  Manchuria  Railway),  FuKhimidal,  Dalren. 

THectrlc  Power  House,  Tientsin. 

Government  Lnd  Resun-eying  Office,  Mnkden. 

Meteorological  Station,  Tsingtau. 

Mining  Bureau,  (there  is  a  mining  bureau  in  every  Province,  hk^ate^l  in  its  capi- 
tal), Wuchang. 

Mining  Departnien  of  the  Shantung  Railway,  Tsingtau. 

Office  of  Government  Analyst,  Hongkong. 

Public  Works  I>epartment,  Municipal  Council, International  Settlement.  Shanghai. 

South  Manchuria  Sugar  Refinery,  Mukden. 

Service  des  Travails  et  du  Controle,  Consell  d'Adnilnlstratlcui  Munlclpale  de  la 
Concession  Franca Ise,  Rue  du  Gonsulat,  Shanghai. 

Slaughter  House,  Tsingtau. 

Waterworks  Department,  Tsingtau. 

Weather  Bureau,  ihiko,  Dalren. 

Wharf  Office,  Jihiko,  Dalren. 

CONSERVANCY  AND  HARBOR  WORKS. 

i^hefoo  Harbor  Improvements,  Chefoo. 

Chlhli  Conservancy  Board,  Tientsin. 

('onservancy  Department,  Governmen  Teacher's  College,  Nanking. 

Haiho  Conservancy  Commission,  Tientsin. 

Kwangtung  Conseri'ancy  Board,  Canton. 

Liao  River  (vonservancy  Board,  Newchwang. 

National  Conservancy  Commission,  Peking. 

Netherlands  Harbor  Works,  CSiefoo. 

Plant,  Cai)t.  S.  C,  care  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  (which  in  nil  probability 

would  be  in  charge  of  any  eon.servancy  work),  Chungking. 
Whangpoo  Conservancy  Board,  6  Kiuklang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Wharf  Office  (charged  with  conservancy  work),  Dalren,  Manchuria. 

TRADE  LISTS. 

The  Far  Eastern  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  is  engaged  in  re-editing  all  Bureau  trade  lists  on  the  Far 
East  Incladed  among  these  lists  are  names  of  American  firms  in 
China  and  also  numei-ous  lists  of  other  firms  grouped  by  the  com- 
mod  it  ies  they  handle.  These  lists  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
tlie  division,  indicating  as  far  as  possible  the  use  to  which  the  lists 
are  to  be  put,  with  a  statement  concerning  th»  commodities  to  be 
covered. 
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By  Commercial  Attaelift  Julean  Arnold. 

The  business  man  ordinarily  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  wade  through  the  great  mass  of  literature  on  China  in  eflForts 
to  find  something  of  value  to  him  in  furthering  his  trade  relations 
with  that  country.  With  the  object  in  view  of  indicating  to  him  such 
material  as  may  be  particularly  helpful  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
commercial,  industrial,  and  economic  needs  of  China,  and  of  afford- 
ing him  an  opportunity  to  know  something  of  the  culture,  customs, 
and  history  of  the  people,  the  following  brief  descriptive  lists  are 
prepare<l.  These  lists  do  not  pretend  to  embrace  all  the  published 
literature  on  China  that  is  worth  reading.  For  those  who  wish  to 
carry  their  investigations  further,  bibliographies  on  China  will  be 
found  in  a  number  of  the  publications  herein  listed. 

PUBUCATIONS  OF  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 

Of  special  intei^est  to  the  American  exporter,  importer,  and  manu- 
facturer are  the  publications  of  the  Bui-eau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  These  mav  be  secured  directly  from  the  district  and 
cooperative  offices  of  the  Bureau,  at  nominal  prices,  and  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.    These  publications  include : 

1.  Commerce  Reports:  A  daily  journal  containing  articles  sub- 
mitted by  consular  officers,  commercial  attach^,  and  trade  commis- 
sioners of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  trade  information 
from  other  sources.  The  subscription  price  is  $2.50  per  annum. 
The  annual  reports  of  consular  officers  are  issued  as  supplements  to 
Commerce  Reports  and  are  sent  free  to  all  subscribers.  They  con- 
tain general  information  on  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial 
conditions. 

2.  Bulletins  on  special  subjects:  These  comprise  the  Special 
Agents  Series,  Special  Consular  Reports,  Tariff  Series,  and  Miscella- 
neous Series.  Tnese  monographs  appear  at  irregular  intervals  and 
are  sold  at  nominal  pi'ices.  Announcement  of  their  publication 
appears  in  (\):vfMERCE  Reports.  A  catalogue  containing  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  bulletin  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  or  its 
district  and  cooperative  offices. 

The  monographs  containing  material  relating  to  China  include : 

Special  Aj?ent.s  Series: 

No.  86.  Cotton  (}<kmIs  in  Japan  and  their  Competition   on  the  Manchurian 

Market  (1914,  30  cents). 
No.  92.  Canned  CJoods  in  the  Far  East  (1915,  10  cents). 
No.  99.  Cottonseed  Industry  in  Foreign  Countries   (1915,  10  cents). 
No.  104.  China    and    Indo-Chlna    Markets   for   Americjm    Luml)er    (1915,    5 

cents). 
No.  107.  Cotton  Ooo<ls  in  China  (1916,  25  cents). 

No.  170.  Motor  Vehicles  in  Japan.  China,  and  Hawaii  (1918,  15  cents). 
No.  172.  Ele<trical  C;<M»ds  in  (^Ina,  Japan,  and  Vladivostok  (1918,  30  cents). 
No.  173.  Shoe  and  Leather  Trade  of  China  and  Japan  (1918,  5  cents). 
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Special  Agents  Series — Continued. 

No.  180.  Far  Eastern  Markets  for  Railway  Materials,  Equipment,  and  Sup- 
plies (1919,  35  cents). 

No.  186.  Chinese  Currency  and  Finance  (1919,  10  cents). 
Si)ecial  Ck)nsular  Series: 

No.  45.  Cordage  and  Twine  in  Foreign  Countries  (1911,  5  cents). 

No.  46.  Optical  Goods  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries  (1911,  10  cents). 

No.  48.  Railway  Situation  in  China  (1911.  5  cents). 

No.  51.  Foreign  Trade  in  Denatured  Alcohol  (1912,  5  cents). 

No.  52.  Foreign  Salt  Market  and  Industry  (1912,  10  cents). 

No.  53.  Foreign  Markets  for  Motor  Vehicles  (1912.  10  cents). 

No.  54.  Foreign  Trade  in  Canned  Goods  (1912,  15  cents). 

No.  55.  Foreign  Trade  in  Musical  Instruments  (1912,  10  cents). 

No.  56.  Foreign  Trade  in  Paints  and  Varnishes  (1912,  10  cents). 

No.  59.  Development  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Trade  Abroad  (1913,  5  cents). 

No.  60.  Foreign   Markets   for  Railway   Supplies   and   Equipment    (1913,   25 
""^      cents). 

No.  62.  Markets  for  American  Fruits  (1914,  10  cents). 

No.  63.  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  in  Foreign  Countries  (1914,  10  cents). 

No.  73.  Paper  and  Stationery  Trade  of  the  World  (1915,  50  cents). 

No.  74.  Japanese  Cotton  Goods  Industry  and  Trade  (1915,  5  cents). 

No.  75.  Foreign  Trade  In  Buttons  (1916,  20  cents). 
Tariff  Series: 

No.  29.  Foreign  Import  Duties  on  Office  Appliances  (1914,  5  cents). 

No.  30.  Foreign  Import  Duties  on  Motor  Vehicles  and  Accessories  (1914,  with 
supplement  1917;  original  work,  10  cents;  supplement,  5  cents). 
Miscellaneous  Series :  * 

No.  10.  Foreign  Publications  for  Advertising  American  Goods  (1913,  25  cents). 

No.  44.  Trans-Pacific  Shipping  (1916,  5  cents). 

No.  50.  Far  Eastern  Markets  for  American  Hardware  (1917,  25  cents). 
..,^-JS'o.  70.  The  Conduct  of  Business  with  China  (1919,  10  cents). 

3.  Statistical  publications.  These  include:  Monthly  Summary  of 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States:  Imports  Entered  for 
Consumption  (quarterly);  Commerce  and  Navigation  (annual)* 
Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  World  (annual) ;  Statistical 
Abstract  (annual). 

PUBUCATIONS  OF  THE  CmNESE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  only  publications  of  the  Chinese  Government  containing  much 
trade  information  are  those  issued  by  the  Maritime  Customs.  The 
others  appearing  regularly  in  English  are  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Post  Office,  the  Bank  of  China,  and  the  Government  railroads.  There 
is  a  report  of  a  census  of  agriculture  and  industries  published  in 
Chinese,  of  which  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
has  a  partial  translation  in  manuscript.  The  publications  of  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  are  sold  in  the  United  States  through 
G.  E.  'Stechert  &  Co.,  151  West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 
They  include: 

(1)  Daily  retnrns  of  the  trade  of  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Canton,  Tientsin. 

(2)  Annual  Reports  and  Returns  of  the  Trade  of  China. 

(3)  Index  to  Annual  Reports  and  Returns  of  the  Trade  of  China,  published 
every  five  years  (last  in  1918). 

(4)  Decennial  review  of  the  trade  of  China  (last  issue  dated  1911). 

(5)  Editions  of  the  tariff,  showing  duties  on  goods  the  valuations  of  which 
have  been  fixed.  There  are  two  of  these,  one  covering  the  import  and  the  other 
the  export  tariff. 

(6)  Special  series.  Including  special  reports  on  Chinese  raw  materials. 

(7)  Miscellaneous  series  (chiefly  relating  to  aids  to  navigation). 

Students  of  Chinese  trade  will  be  interested  chiefly  in  the  Annual 
Reports  and  Returns  of  the  Trade  of  China,  the  editions  of  the 

1  Volnme  1  of  the  Commercinl  Handbook  of  China  bears  the  same  number  as  the  present 
book — Miscellaneous  Series  No.  84.     Its  price  ia  00  cents. 
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Tariff,  and  a  few  of  the  special  and  miscellaneous  series.    The  last 
aed  include: 


Special  series: 

No.  16.  Clilnese  Jute. 

No.  27.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Commercial  IJabilities  and.  Assets  of  Cliina  ia 

International  Trade. 
No.  30.  Memorandum  on   Wild   Silkworm  Culture  in  Southeastern  Man- 
churia. 
No.  31.  The  Soya  Bean  of  Manchuria. 
MiscellaneouH  series: 

No.  17.  List  of  Chinese  Medicines. 

The  annual  reports  and  returns  of  trade  are  published  in  eight 
parts  at  irregular  intervals  from  about  May  to  October  of  every 
year,  as  follows: 

Part  I.  Report  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China  and  Abstract  of  Statistics. 

Part  II.  Trade  by  ports:  Vol.  I,  Northern  Ports;  Vol.  II,  Central  Ports; 
Vol.  III.  Yangtze  Ports ;  Vol.  IV,  Southern  Coast  Ports ;  VoL  V,  Frontier  Ports. 

Part  III.  Vol.  I,  AnalyslH  of  the  Import  Trade ;  Vol.  II,  Analysis  of  the  Ex- 
port Trade. 

Part  III  consists  wholljr  of  statistics,  but  in  the  other  volumes  there 
are  concise  and  authoritative  narrative  reports  containing  much  valu- 
able material — in  Part  I  for  China  as  a  whole  and  in  Part  II  for  each 
of  the  48  treaty  ports. 

These  publications  are  valuable,  but  voluminous  and  fairly  ex- 
pensive. 

The  Chinese  Post  Office  Department  has  published  an  excellent 
atlas,  showing  locations  of  all  post  offices  and  postal  routes  in  all 
Provinces  of  China,  and  indicating  the  distances  l>etween  the  various 
post  offices  and  the  frequencv  of  mail  deliveries.  While  this  volume 
was  issued  primarily  for  tne  use  of  the  postal  service,  a  limited 
number  of  copies  are  on  sale  at  the  main  Chinese  post  office  in  Peking 
Boad,  Shanghai.    The  price  is  $12  per  copy. 

PERIODICAL  PUBUCAT10NS  OS  CHINESE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  absence  of  comprehensive  official  publications  the  current 
developments  in  Chinese  trade  and  industry  must  be  followed  largely 
through  periodicals.  These  have  to  be  used  with  discretion,  as  much 
of  the  material  needs  verification ;  but  if  they  are  followed  systemat- 
ically the  majority  of  the  errors  will  be  found  to  correct  themselves, 
and  the  net  information  gained  is  indispensable  for  an  up-to-date 
knowledge  of  the  situation. 

Very  lew  periodicals  in  China  can  be  described  as  tmde  journals, 
and  these  cover  a  limited  field.  The  principal  daily  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  English  have  weekly  editions,  in  which  all  items  of  impor- 
tance are  reprinted.    There  is  usually  a  special  commercial  section. 

The  following  list  includes  all  of  the  periodicals  that  would  inter- 
est an  American  business  house.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  maintains  files  of  these,  and  articles  on  important 
subjects  appearing  since  the  beginning  of  1917  have  been  indexed. 
The  most  important  periodicals  are  to  oe  found  in  many  large  pub- 
lic libraries  and  in  the  offices  of  trade  organizations  and  commercial- 
service  agencies  that  handle  Far  Eastern  woric. 
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Weekly  editions  of  daily  newspapers: 

North  China  Herald;  Shanghai.  British;  the  best  of  this  class  for  central 
and  northern  China. 

Hongkong  Weekly  Press  and  Overland  Trade  Report ;  Hongkong.    British ; 
probably  the  best  of  the  class  for  southern  China. 
General  periodicals  published  in  China : 

Far  Eastern  Review;  Shanghai.  A  monthly,  specializing  in  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  finance. 

Millard's  Review  of  the  Far  East ;  Shanghai.  An  American  weekly  periodi- 
cal which  gives  a  comprehensive  r6sum6  of  political  conditions  and  carries 
a  good  deal  of  reliable  trade  information. 

British  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal;  Shanghai.  A  monthly,  abounding 
in  good  trade  information. 

Weekly  China  Advertiser ;  Tientsin.    Owned  by  Japanese  and  published  in 
their  interests;  contains  valuable  information  on  the  resources  and  raw 
materials  of  northern  China  and  Manchuria  not  accessible  elsewhere. 
Price  and  market  rejwrts: 

Fortnightly  Price  Current  and  Market  Report  Published  by  the  Hong- 
kong General  Chamber  of  Conmierce;  contains  market  quotations,  trade 
statistics,  export  freight  rates,  and  a  periodical  report  on  the  Canton 
silk  market. 

Weekly  Circular  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hankow. 
Especially  for  export  price  quotations. 

Weekly  Cotton  Piece  Goods  Report;  Shanghai.  Published  by  Noel,  Mur- 
ray &  Co. 

Weekly  Cotton  Market  R^ort ;  Shanghai.    Published  by  Rosenfeld  &  Co. 

Fortnightly    Freight   and   Coal    Market   Report;    Shanghai.    Published   by 
Wheelock  &  Co. 
Miscellaneous  periodicals  relating  to  the  Orient: 

Asia;  New  York.  Monthly,  published  by  the  American  Asiatic  Associa- 
tion, largely  popular  and  pictorial,  but  valuable  for  descriptive  material 
and  discussion  of  general  developments 

Trans-Paciflc  Magazine;  Tokyo.  Monthly,  with  articles  and  trade  notes  on 
China  and  the  Far  East  generally. 

London  and  China  Express;  London.    Weekly. 

London  and  China  Telegraph;  London.  Weekly:  this  and  the  preceding 
contain  miscellaneous  reprinted  and  abstracted  material:  not  highly 
authoritative,  but  In  a  convenient  form. 

Eastern  Engineering;  London.    Monthly  technical  supplement  of  the  Ten- 
don and  China  Expresa 
The  last  three  periodicals  are  published  at  79  Gracechurch  Street,  I-rf>ndon, 

E.  C. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Books  relating  to  China  are  numerous,  but  the  proportion  contain- 
ing authoritative  material  on  trade  and  economic  conditions  is  small, 
and  most  of  the  information  out  of  date.  As  regards  most  of  the 
many  books  of  travel  and  general  description,  there  is  really  little 
choice.  A  large  proportion  of  the  books  published  in  recent  years 
has  been  devoted  mainly  to  political  and  controversial  topics.  The 
books  below  noted  are  worth  examination  by  anyone  desiring  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  subject  from  a  business  point  of  view.  Compara- 
tively few  of  them  are  kept  by  the  ordinary  bookstores  in  this  country, 
and  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  establishments  that  specialize  m 
foreign  books.  In  many  cases  they  will  have  to  be  ordered  from 
China. 

Among  the  annual  publications  may  be  mentioned: 

Rosenstock's  Directory  of  China.  The  only  classified  business  directory  cover- 
ing the  whole  country;  It  may  be  purchased  s^arately,  or  In  one  volume 
with  a  directory  of  Manila.    Published  at  4  Canton  Road,  Shanghai. 
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l>lre<*tory  and  Clironlcle  of  Chinn,  Japan,  etc.  Not  classified  but  contains 
fuller  information  on  some  details  than  Rosenstock's  Directory.  Published 
by  the  Hongkong  I>aily  Press,  10a  Des  Voeux  Road  Central,  Hon^ong. 

China  Yearbook.  The  most  comprehensive  current  reference  book  on  China. 
Published  by  B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

China  St<K>k  and  Share  Handbook.  Contains  approximately  complete  data 
relating  to  oiimpanies  whose  shares  are  quoted  on  the  Shanghai  and  Hong- 
kong st(K-k  exchanges,  together  with  miscellaneous  Information  on  financial 
conditions  ami  foreign  exchange.  Published  by  ^orth  China  Daily  News, 
Shanghai. 

China  Mission  Tear  Book.  Of  more  interest  to  business  men  than  the  title 
Implies;  contains  full  reviews  of  commercial,  industrial,  and  political  de- 
velopment by  competent  authorities.  Published  by  Mission  Book  Co.,  Shang- 
hai. 

Amon^  miscellaneous  books  wholly  or  partly  devoted  to  trade,  in- 
dustry, and  finance,  the  following  will  be  of  interest  and  value: 

Comprehensive  Geography  of  Clilna,  by  L.  Richard,  translated  and  revised 
by  M.  Kennel ly.  A  very  informative  book  comprising  a  physical  and  political 
description  of  Clilna  and  its  dependencies.  Elach  chapter  is  followed  by  a  full 
bibliography  on  the  subject  under  review.  Published  by  the  T'usewei  Press, 
Shanghai.     Price,  $5.50  Mel. 

Things  Chinese,  by  J.  Dyer  Ball.  A  handy  reference  book  of  800  pages — a 
sort  of  condensed  encyclopedia  of  things  Chinese.  Published  and  sold  by  Kelly 
&  Walsh,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.    Price,  $7.50  Mex. 

Official  (»ui<le  to  Eastern  Asia :  Vol  I,  Manchuria  and  Korea ;  Vol.  IV,  China 
proper.  Published  In  Japanese  interests  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
Itailways,  1913-1915.  These  well-illustrated  little  volumes  of  350  and  414 
pages,  respectively,  constitute  the  best  "Baedeker"  of  China  yet  published; 
they  contain  valuable  data  not  accessible  elsewhere,  «^)ecially  an  excellent 
series  of  maps. 

Handbook  of  Business  Training,  by  S.  S.  Chow.  Contains,  along  with  some 
elementary  matter,  detailed  data  on  the  procedure  of  the  Chinese  Customs 
(with  specimens  of  all  documents  in  English  and  Chinese)  and  on  local  export- 
ing and  importing  practices,  brokerage,  banking,  insurance,  etc.  Published  by 
Commercial  Press,  Shanghai,  2d  ed.,  revised,  1916. 

Handbook  for  China,  by  C.  Crow.  Primarily  a  guidebook,  the  commercial 
information  being  brief  and  incidental,  but  useful  as  an  introduction.  Pub- 
lished by  San  Francisco  News  Co.,  San  Francisco,  2d  ed.,  revised,  no  date. 

The  International  Relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  by  Hosea  Ballou  Morse. 
In  three  volumes:  Vol.  I,  The  Period  of  Conflict,  1834-1860;  Vol.  II,  The  Period 
of  Submission,  1S61-1893;  Vol.  Ill,  The  Period  of  Subjection,  1894-1911.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  may  be  followed  by  a  fourth  volume  dealing  with  the  period 
of  reconstruction.  This  is  an  authoritative  work  and  abounds  in  information 
most  useful  to  the  business  man  who  would  obtain  a  picture  of  China^s  rela- 
tions with  the  outside  world.  Published  by  Lonsrmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.  1910-1918. 

China  and  the  World  War,  by  W.  Reginald  Wheeler.  This  little  volume* 
easily  readable,  contains  a  wealth  of  information  which  should  be  familiar 
to  all  persons  h,*iving  an  interest  in  China.  The  appendix  contains  an  excell^it 
bibliography  on  China.    Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1919. 

The  Middle  Kingdom,  by  S.  Wells  Williams.  Two  volumes.  For  solid, 
authoritative  information  regarding  China,  the  Chinese  people,  and  their  insti- 
tutions, this  book— written  more  than  35  years  ago  and  revised  several  times — 
still  occupies  a  premier  position.  Published  by  Charles  Scrlbner*s  Sons,  New 
York,  1882;  revised  edition,  1907.  Price,  $12  United  States  currency  for  the 
two  volumes. 

The  Trade  and  Administration  of  China,  by  H.  B.  Morse.  This  book  is  par- 
ticularly  good  on  the  subjects  of  finance  and  currency,  extraterritoriality, 
treaty  ports,  and  the  history  of  the  development  of  foreign  trade.  Published 
by  I^ngmans,  Oreen  &  Co.,  I^ndon,  1909;  revised  edition,  1913,  Kelly  &  Walsh, 
Shanghai. 

Treaties,  Conventions,  and  Agreements  between  China  and  Other  Countries, 
by  J.  V.  A.  MacMurray,  counsellor  to  the  American  legation,  Peking.  The 
most  up-to-<late,  comprehensive,  and  authoritative  publication  on  this  subject. 
Published  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  1919. 
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Bastern  Exchange,  Currency,  and  Finance,  by  William  F.  Spalding.  The  best 
''and  most  authoritative  publication  on  this  very  Interesting  and  perplexing 
question,  which  concerns  every  foreigner  having  any  relations  with  China  and 
the  other  countries  of  the  Far  East.  Published  by  Isaac  Pitman's  Sons,  London. 
1917.  Price,  10s.  6d.  ($2.55).  (An  exchange  primer  by  the  same  author  has 
recently  been  published.) 

An  Outline  History  of  China,  by  Herbert  H.  Gowen.  To  understand  a  people 
one  should  have  a  fair  Idea  of  their  history.  Dr.  Ctowen's  400-page  outline 
should  be  welcome  to  the  business  man  ambitious  to  know  something  of  the 
more  Interesting  phases  of  China's  marvelous  historical  background.  Pub- 
lished by  Sherman,  French  &  Ck).,  Boston,  1917. 

Railway  Problems  in  China,  by  Mongton  Chih  Hsu.  A  monograph  of  in- 
terest on  one  of  China's  most  Important  problems — transportation.  Columbia 
University  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  1915. 

Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East,  by  Stanley  K.  Hombeck.    Reputed 
be  the  clearest  and  fairest  statement  of  China's  present  political  situation. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1910. 

Our  Eastern  Question,  by  Thomas  Millard.  A  description  of  the  present  and 
probable  future  relations  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Published 
by  the  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1916. 

Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries,  by  Prof.  F.  H.  King.    Second  edition.    Prob- 
bly  85  per  cent  of  China's  population  is  rural,  and  this  book,  like  the  one  next 
mentioned,  gives  a  good  picture  of  rural  China.    Published  by  Macmlllan  & 
Co    New  York. 

..-Village  Life  in  China,  by  Arthur  H.  Smith.    Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revel! 
Co.,  New  York. 

The  Changing  Chinese,  by  E.  A.  Ross.    An  interesting  sociological  study  of 

le  China  of  to-day  by  an  acute  observer  who  obtained  his  Information  at  first 
hand,  traveling  In  China,  meeting  and  discussing  conditions  with  many  well- 
informed  persons.  Published  by  the  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1912.  Price, 
$2.50. 

The  Fight  for  the  Republic  In  China,  by  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale.  China's  In- 
ternal political  situation,  with  sidelights  on  Its  relations  with  foreign  powers* 
Is  set  forth  here  in  a  very  able  manner  by  one  well  qualified  to  write  on  the 
subject.    Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  1917. 

China  and  the  Far  East ;  Clark  University  Lectures.  Even  though  published 
nine  years  ago,  this  is  an  exceedingly  Interesting  set  of  papers  on  China's 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  other  western  powers,  as  well  as  Cliina's 
foreign  trade.    Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  1910. 

Treaty  Relations  Between  China  and  Other  States,  by  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau. 
Valuable  for  those  persons  desirous  of  understanding  the  complications  arising 
out  of  the  extraterritorial  and  treaty  relations  between  China  and  other 
powers.  Commercial  Press,  Shanghai,  and  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1917. 

Chinese  Art,  by  Stephen  W.  Bushnell.  This  is  a  standard  work ;  It  furnishes 
a  very  useful  study  of  Chinese  life  and  thought,  with  f&r  more  Information 
than  might  be  imagined.  Published  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
LondQn,  1904;  second  edition,  1914.    Price,  $3  Mex.  (out  of  stock). 

The  Three  ReUgions  of  China,  by  W.  E.  Soothill.  This  is  said  to  be  the  best 
"  popular  "  presentation  of  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Confucianism,  of  which  the 
West  hears  much  but  knows  little.  Published  by  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London, 
1913.    Price,  $4.50  Mex. 

Researches  into  Chinese  Superstitions,  by  Henry  Dore;  translated  by  M. 
Kennelly.  Beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  most  useful  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  Chinese  customs  and  superstitions.  Valuable  to  the  merchant  intro- 
ducing his  goods  into  China  and  wishing  to  advertise  effectively.  Published  by 
the  T'usewei  Press.  Shanghai;  four  volumes  published,  eight  more  to  be  pub- 
lished.   Price,  $5  per  volume. 

A  Naturalist  in  West  China,  by  Ernest  H.  Wilson.    Two  volumes.    This  book 

»ntalns  a  wealth  of  reliable  Information  on  Chinese  products  and  Industry. 
It  is  also  of  special  interest  to  persons  contemplating  tours  Into  the  interior 
of  CAiina.    Published  by  Methuen  &  O.,  London,  1913. 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Opium  Poppy,  by  Sir  Alexander  Hosie.  May  be  recom- 
mended in  the  same  terms  as  the  preceding  book.  C^rge  Philip  &  Son,  London, 
1914. 
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Mlnerai  BnteriMlfle  in  China,  toy  W.  F.  OolUm.    Onmentft: 

befbre  modern  times;  ^ fengahui  " ;  British,  Frendi,  and  i^ymerieKn 
policgr  in  Ohina ;  Briti^  and  French  mineral  enterprise  In  Central  'and  idonth 
China;  Hanyanir  iron  and  steel  enterprise;  Govemment  minins  eoterpriae: 
finnan  antimonjr  and  sinc-iead  industries;  mininc  ^it^bstB  in  Shantung;  *Trt«*^y 
enterprise  in  North  China ;  mining  in  Korea ;  general  ^wnrtiticns; 
taxation,  eonventlons,  agreements*  etc. 


5* 


Every  busina««  firm  interested  in  China  trad©  shonld  have  o®  its 
office  wall  a  good  map  of  China.  The  so-called  **  production  maps  " 
of  China  are  misleading,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
eible  to  indicate  on  a  map,  in  a  way  approachmg  acoiracy,  the 
products  of  a  country.  The  Asia  Magazine  has  published  a  very 
useful,  inexpensive  map  of  Asia.  J.  Paul  Goode's  wall  map  erf 
Eurasia,  published  by  Band,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
is  an  excellent  map  lor  an  American  concern  interested  in  our  trade 
with  Asia. 

At  the  back  of  volume  1  of  the  present  GaramBrcial  Handbook  <rf 
China,  two  maps  of  China  will  be  found. 
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SHIPPING  BOARD  FREIGHT  RATES  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  CHINA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  commodity  rates,  effective  Novem- 
ber 5,  1919  (except  as  noted  in  individual  items),  from  the  Pacific 
coast  ports  of  the  United  States  to  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yoko- 
hama, and  Manila^  via  direct  steamers.  This  statement  of  rates  is 
issued  by  the  Division  of  Operations,  United  States  Shipping  Board : 


Item 
No. 


Commodity. 


Rates  (ship's 
option). 


Per  100 
pounds. 


Per 
cubic 
foot. 


10 

15 

20 

26 

80 

35 

40 

45 

60 

65 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

02 

95 

100 

105 

110 

112 

115 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

145 

150 

155 

160 

165 

170 

175 
ISO 
182 
185 
190 
195 


200 
206 


Adds,  on  deck,  in  oarbovs  completely  inclosed  and  necks  protected  on  all 

sides  by  wood;  also  in  glass  botllos  or  metal  cans,  boxed 

Aplcultural  implements,  n.  o.  s.,  in  packages 


10. « 


Ammonia,  anhydrous,  in  steel  cylinders . 
Ammonia,  aqua,  in  iron  drums . 
Ammonia,  sulphate  of,  in  bags. . 

Ammunition,  in  cases 

Arsenic,  crude,  in  kegs 

Asphalt,  in  barrels  or  drums 

Automobiles,  freight,  boxed 

Automobiles,  passenger,  boxed . , 

Automobile  chassis,  in  boxes 

Barky  tan,  ground,  in  packages . . 
Bark,  tan,  extract  of,  in  barreb . 
Beans. 


$1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
.75 
1.25 
1.00 


.431 
.60 


.50 


Beds,  iron,  in 

Beer,inglass, 

Bones,  not  human;  hoof^;  horns;  cattle  tails,  not  odorous  or  wormy,  in  packages 
Bones,  not  human  (effective  Nov.  11, 1919). . 

Boots  and  shoes;  also  rubbers,  in  boxes 

Calcium  carbide,  in  iron  drums 

Canned  goods,  n.  a  s.,  in  metal  cans,  boxed. 

Carbon  black,  in  boxes 

Cement  (eilcctive  Nov.  11, 1919) 

Clay  products,  viz:  Brick,  common  or  fire;  fire  clay;  terra  cotta,  in  crates 

Condensed  milk,  in  metalcans,  boxed 
Coflto 


1.00 
.70 


.90 
1.00 


.60 
.371 

.30 
.331 
.30 
.60 
.C2l 
.50 
.35 
.50 
,45 


1.00 


.40 


Confectionery,  n.  o.  s..  including  chewing  gum  and  chocolate 

Copper  bars  and  ingots;  also  sheet  copper 

Cornstarch,  in  boxes 

Corpses,  human,  boxed  as  required  by  Public  Health  regulations . 

Cotton,  raw,  in  bales,  high  density 

Cotton,  raw,  in  bales,  standard 

Drugs  and  medicines,  bo  red 

Dry  goods,  viz:  Cotton  piece  goods,  dry  goods,  n.  o.  s 

DyestuilB,  in  barrels  or  kegs 


.CO 
1.00 

.70 
1.00 
1.00 

.75 


.40 
.40 


.50 
.35 
.50 
.50 


GO.  00  per  corpse. 


.47i 


1.76 


.85 


ElectricalttppUanoesand  supplies,  n.a8 

Ezpk)6ives(8eeRule3) 

Ferro  manganese  (efltetive  Nov.  11, 1919) 

Fertilicer,  n.  o.  8. 

Films,  moving-picture,  in  boxes 

Fish,  dried,  pickled,  or  salted,  in  packages 

Bills  01  lading  to  be  claused  as  foUbws: 

When  in  iron  or  wire  bound  packages— "P«riiftaW«  car^o.— Steamer  not 
accountable  for  deterioration,  shrinkage  in  weight,  nor  for  wrong  delivery 
resulting  from  indistinct  or  obliterated  marks.^' 

When  not  in  iron  or  wire  bound  packages— "  PerisAo^  carao.— Steamer 

not  accountable  for  deterioration,  shrinkage  in  weisht,  for  loss  resulting 

from  broken  or  insecure  i>ackages,  nor  for  wrong  delivery  resulting  from 

Ipdistinct  or  obliterated  marks.  ** 

Formaldehyde,  in  carboys  or  in  glass  or  earthenware  packages,  packed  in 

boxes 

Froi^ dried, in  boxes. .!!..]..*!!!!.'.'!! 


3.75 
.76 
.90 


.40 
.86 
42J 


Or  2%  ad  valorem. 

.40 

1.87i 


.45 


2%  ad  valorem. 
1.00  .60 


1.00 


.5« 
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Item 
Na 


210 
215 
230 
225 
230 
235 
240 
2!5 
250 


255 
230 
KS 
270 
275 
280 


285 
290 


205 

soo 

805 
307 


810 
815 
82) 
825 
8C0 
835 


810 


846 
8S0 
3S5 
8G0 
8C5 
870 


875 
880 


Rates  (ship's 
option). 


Comniodlty. 


PM'lflO 


Kkases. 

biitrels,  or  crates.. 


80.00 
.«8 
.7S 


.60 

.70 

1.00 
.GO 
.50 


Oroccrir^'^.  n.  o.  s. . 
HardMrarCyXLO.  s. 
Hav. 


urnish  v.ith  each  shipment  2  per  cent  of  empty 
^'ing  during  loading  and  dlschaiige. 


1.00 
1.00 


1 1 1  cics ,  prron  or  sal  ted ,  in  bales  or  bundles 

Hens,  in  bales  or  boxes 

IIou5«hold  Rowl.s.  includini^seoandhand  fnmiture.  bools,  and  ncraonalefleets: 
Carrier's  liability  limited  to  110  per  100  pounds  in  case  of  loss  or  damage, 

and  so  stipulated  on  bill  of  la iln^ 

Whennotstlpulatr»donbilloflaiing 

Ink,  printer's. in  oarrcls^  boxes,  or  kegs 

Iron  and  steel  articles  of.  viz:  An<^1es,  axles,  band  Iron,  ban.  bUlots,  bosuro;, 
bloom?^,  bolts,  boilertuoes.  bridge  material,  castings(mpa«agos),cbaxmT?lr, 
con^roto  reinforcements,  noop  iron,  horseshoes  (now),  in7)ts  (iron  and 
steel),  nails,  nuts,  pig  iron,  plates,  rails  (not  exceeding  3Bwet  In  lou^h), 
rail  accessories,  rois,  structural,  sheets,  slabs,  staples,  shaftin?^  troBcy 
poles,  tubes,  tees,  tin  plate,  wire  (barbed,  plain,  or  galvanized)*  winBshflrta^ 

wheels  (car.  loose),  wagon  tires  (new) 

Bills  of  lading  to  be  indorsed:  «*ShIp  not  responsible  for  broakins  of 
bundles  and/or  condition  of  contents,  nor  for  wrong  doUyery  of  afaes 
resulting  from  obliteration  of  marks  during  shipment/* 

Pipe,  iron  and  steel,  not  over  6  Inches  In  diametw 

Pipe,  iron  and  steel,  over  6  inches  in  diameter 

Junk,  In  packages,  viz,  hors?shocs,  leather,  rope,  rubber,  wagon  tiros,  old; 

ra<^;  scrap  met  als;  steel  cuttings 

Junk,  viz,  horseshoes  old  in  pa-ka*^;  stool  cuttings.  In  boxes  or  barrcb 
(srrans,  cutouts,  etc.,  from  steel  plates);  wagon  tires,  in hahrcs.  in  bundles 

(effective,  Nov.  15, 1919) ^. 

Lead,  pig,  and  sheets  In  cases 

Lead  poods,  in  packa'n^,  n.  o.  s 

I/cather,  in  bales,  cases,  crates,  ot  roUs 

Lbne,  acetate  of ,  in  packaTS 

Lime,  chloride  of,  in  paclni'ics 

Live  stock,  viz  (see  Rules  8  and  11): 
Bills 


1.00 


1.00 

xoo 


.75 


.CO 
.€0 
.TS 


.63 


fouC 


saso 

.50 


i 


.8f 


.35 
.60 
.60 


.80 

1.00 

.60 


.46 


.M 


Calves,  under  12  months. 
(3oIts,  under  12  months. . 

Cows 

Hops. 


Horses 

Sheen 

Stallions 

Lumber  and  tinihcr,  viz: 

Eizes  not  exceeding  24  by  24  Inches  or  40  feet  In  Icnrtb 

Lengths  over  40  and  not  exceeding  50  ftsct 

I^n^hs  over  50  and  not  exceeding  60  feet 

Greosotcd  (In  addition  to  above  rates) 

Bills  of  Ia(!ing  to  bo  indorsed: "  Ship  not  ro^orHblo  for  cfaatece*  split- 
ting, or  decoloration.''   Carriers  reserve  the  option  of  caif)ilug  hnnber 

or  timbors  on  deck  at  owner's  risk. 

Mairihhyry,  machin?s.  n.  o.  s.,  and  boilers 

Machines,  sewing,  in  boxes 

HcrchanciLse,  n.  o.  s.,  in  packages 

Motor  cj'cles,  in  boxes  or  crates,  and  parts  thereof  in  bosns 

Newspapers,  old,  in  bales  or  brmdles 

Oil,  viz: 

Fuel,  in  barreb 

Linseed,  in  barrels 

Lubricating,  in  barrels  or  cases 

Packing-house  products,  in  packages  (see  Bule  11) 

Paint,  In  packa*^  (exchisfve  of  artists'  paints,  ultramarine  bhie,  bnnse 
powders  or  flitters,  carbon  black,  or  Pansjgreen),  tIz:  White  or  red  lBad« 
in  kens;  kalsomlne  and  similar  wall  flnisnes.  crj,  in  sacks:  Ittharee,  in 
barrels  or  boxes;  putty,  in  boxes;  vamish,  in  metal  cans,  boxed  or  in 
barrels;  paint,  n.  o.  s 


Rich. 
fllO.OO 
45.  CO 
WI.CO 
73.0) 
SS.CO 

tlO.CO 

20.ro 

135.  €0 

P«rljBOOft.B. 

tSS.CO 

40.00 

50.00 

i.OO 


.80 


.87J 


.40 
.87i 
.40 
.871 
.40 

.42J 
.50 

.50 
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Ma 


Per  100 

pounds. 


Pw 
cable 


890 


406 
405 

me 

415 
420 
*435 
430 
435 
440 
•445 
450 
455 
VJO 
AP-5 
470 
475 
480 
48S 
490 
495 
WO 
Wb 
510 


£2S 


635 


540 
645 
660 
655 

660 


Paper  vBd  Bitlcles  irf  paper,  inehiOhitrT'Oz  bmrO,  In-pabkaset. 

Paraflln  wax,  in  barrels  or  double .noks^^ 

Petroleum  products,  viz: 

Benztmc,  distfllate,  gsolinc,  naptafha.  In  motal  cans  boxed,  or  in  iron 
drums 

Kero(K»ne,  in  metal  can?  boxed _ 

PhotoCTaphic  mati^rial,  n.  o.  s^  in  cases 

Plnmb<»rs'  ?oods.  In  packages,  as  specified  in  current  W.  B.  Transcontinental 

Rail  Tariffs 

Qnicksilver,  in  fltfks _ _ 

Railway  equipment  and  supplies 

Refrlgwator  carro  (when  facilities  available) 

Rooflnt;  paper,  m  rolls;  tin  roofing  caps,  or  woeden  strips 

Rope,  wire,  in  reels _ 

Rosin,  in  barrels. 

Safes  and  vaults,  and  parts  thereof 

6aIt,inpaek«?e8(fieeRa]e9) 

Seaweed,  in  paokaites „ 

Phooks,  box,  in  bundles , 

Boap  and  soap  powders,  inboxes , 

Soda  ash,  in  barrels  or  sacks 
6oda»  caustic,  in  boxes  or  dr 
Boda,.nitrate  o(,  in  packnges, 
BpeltcT. 


atttvesandlieadfaigSyinpwduges 

Sugar,  in  packages , _, 

Sugar  of  milk , ^ 

Thread,  in  bores 


md  silver,  in  boxes: 


Valuable  cargo  rate  applies  on  all  cargo  where  2  per  cont  of  the  actual 
value  at  time  and  place  of  shipment  yields  a  greater  fix^ight  charge  than 
the  commodity  rate. 

Wheelbarrows,  in  packases 

Whies,  liquors,  ana  spirits 

Wire  fendns:,  In  rolls 

Wood  pulp,  in  packages 

Zinc  putes  and  slabs;  also  sheet  zinc  in  packages 


10.80 


.70 


1.75 


ad 


,S5 

1.00 

.GO 


S0.40 
.87i 


.«2i 
.40 
.40 

,85 
valorem 

.87i 
.40 


.75 
.90 
.tJO 
-75 
.60 


.50 
.80 
JW 
.25 

.37J 


1.00 
.SO 


.60 


2.00 

1.75 

.70 

Per  $1,000. 

410.00 

7.50 

6.25 

£.00 

4.75 

4.50 

4.21 

4.00 

3.75 


.35 
.60 
.40 
.45 
M 
^* 

.37} 
.86 

.37} 


.i 


9%adva]amn 


.43! 
.50 
.45 


Following  are  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  shipments : 

Rule  1.  Application  of  rates. — (a)  When  commodities  are  not  shown  herein, 
general  merchandise  rates  will  apply. 

(&)  Rates  named  herein  apply  from  and  to  ship's  tackle.  Tolls,  wharfage, 
lighterage,  cost  of  landing,  and  all  other  expenses  beyond  ship's  tackle  will  be 
for  account  of  owner,  shipper,  or  consignee. 

(c)  Kates  named  herein  do  not  include  marine  insurance. 

Rule  2.  Charges  for  heavy  lifts  and  extra  lengths. — ^The  following  charges 
will  be  assessed  in  addition  to  the  freight  rate  on  all  packages  or  pieces  weigh- 
ing 4,001  pounds  or  over :  4,001  to  8,000  pounds,  add  M  per  2,000  pounds ;  8,001 
to  12,000  pounds,  add  $6  per  2,000  pounds ;  12,001  to  16,000  pounds,  add  |0  per 
2,000  pounds;  16,001  to  20,000  pounds,  add  $13  per  2,000  pounds;  20,001  to 
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30,000  ponnds,  add  $17  per  2,000  pounds;  90,001  and  over,  c^iecial  contract. 
Lengths  over  30  feet  and  not  over  60  feet,  add  1  cent  per  100  pounds  fdr  eadi 
foot  over  30  feet    Over  60  feet,  special  contract 

Ruix  8.  Explosives,  dangerous,  and  objectionable  cargo. — ^Explosives,  inflam- 
nmble,  or  other  dangerous  cargo  may  be  transported,  if  the  carrier  chooses,  on. 
declc  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  in  cases  be  at  owner's  risk.  Handling  will  be 
subject  to  rules  and  conditions  which  govern  at  the  port 

Rxn^  4.  Minimum  charge  per  biU  of  ladi$ig. — The  minimum  charge  per  bill 
of  lading  will  be  $5;  except  that  on  shipments  of  samples,  not  exceeding  50 
pounds  or  2  cubic  feet,  charge  of  $2.50  will  apply. 

Rule  6.  Payment  of  freight  charges. — Freight  and  other  charges  must  be 
prepaid  on  all  shipments  in  United  States  gold  coin. 

RuijB  6.  Packing  rules. — All  shipments  to  be  offered  in  suitable  condition  for 
ocean  transportation  and  will  be  subject  to  rules  as  published  by  individual 
operatora 

Rule  7.  Provisions  of  bill  of  lading. — All  rates  named  herein  are  subject  to 
all  terms  of  the  carrier's  bill  of  lading  in  current  use  at  time  of  shipment 

Rule  8.  Live  stock. — Live  stock  will  only  be  handled  on  live  stock  contract  of 
individual  oi)erator  at  steamer's  convenience  and  at  owner's  risk.  Ship  not 
responsible  for  death  or  Injury  from  any  cause  whatsoever.  Stalls  will  be 
furnished  by  the  steamer  at  expense  of  shipper.  Fare  and  accommodation  for 
attendants,  if  any,  must  be  arranged  in  advance  with  operator  or  agent  of 
steamer.  Feed  to  be  furnished  by  shipper;  feed  not  consumed  in  transit  and 
discharged  at  destination  to  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates. 

Rule  9.  Excepted  commodities. —  (a)  Shipments  of  salt  for  Shanghai  and 
other  points  in  China  (except  Hongkong,  which  Is  under  British  control)  will 
not  be  accepted  for  transportation,  except  when  shipper  or  consignee  holds 
permit  from  the  Chinese  Government 

(&)  The  importation  of  salt  into  Japan  is  prohibited  except  by  or  for  ac- 
count of  the  Japanese  Government  or  those  specially  appointed  by  the  GoveFUr 
ment. 

RuuD  10.  Transshipments  to  the  Philippines. — Under  a  ruling  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  goods,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of 
United  States,  moving  under  through  bill  of  ladhig,  may  be  transshipped  at 
Hongkong  and  admitted  into  the  Philippines  under  the  same  conditions  as  re- 
gards customs  duties  us  when  shipped  by  direct  steamer,  iHX)viding  the  vessel 
on  which  goods  are  shipped  does  not  call  at  any  port  in  the  Philippines. 
Goods  from  a  steamer  which  has  passed  through  a  port  of  the  Philippines 
which  are  transshipped  at  a  foreign  port  to  another  steamer  and  forwarded  to 
a  port  in  the  Philippines  will  be  subject  to  duty. 

Rule  11.  Government  regulations. — Live  stock,  meat  or  meat  products,  tallow: 
grease,  or  other  fats — shipments  are  to  be  accompanied  by  certificates  as  may 
be  required  by  regulations  of  the  United  States  Government 

Rates  to  Iloilo,  P.  I. — When  sufficient  cargo  offers  to  Justify  direct  call  at 
Hollo,  add  the  following  arbitrary  to  rates  quoted  herein  to  Manila :  16  ceota 
per  100  pounds ;  7i  cents  per  cubic  foot 
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